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QUITE ALONE. 

B|ox the Fihst: Childhood. , 
•cHArtKB. I. SBtJUC AU HORDE. 

This is Hyde Park, at the most brilliant mo¬ 
ment in the afternoon, at the most brilliant 
periodfin the season. What a city of magni¬ 
ficence, of luxury, of pleasure, of pomp, and of 
pride, this Loudon seems to be. Can there fyg 
any poor or miserable people—-any dingy grubs 
among these gaudy butterflies ? What are the 
famed Elysiaw Mds of Paris, to Hyde Park at 
this high tide of<K5jj$mur P What the cavalcade 
of the Bois de Boulogne, or the promenade 
of Longchamps, to the long stream of equi¬ 
pages noiselessly rolling along the bank of 
fhc Serpentine? Everybody in London £worlh 
namiag) is being carried along on wheels, ar be- 
ftridcs pfgskbm girthed o’er hundred guinea 
horseflesh, Ur jtruts m bright boots, or trips 
in eqft sandallqjl prunella, or white satin with 
Wh beelA There is HoyakBlood in a mail 
phaeton. Royal bibod smokes a large cigar, mid 
liandffis its ribbons scientifically. Then is a 
BuflNfi the fligpps, and behind him is the Right 
Reverend Father, in^i silk apron and a shovel- 
hat, who niade»that fierce Verbal assault tpon 
his Grace in the House of Lords last night. 
Thene*ie the cracjj^pdfbcatc of the day, the sue* 
c^wul AeMMArm the young lady wifl> was 
accord m poisoning her mamma with nnx 
in her negus; mad there is the young 
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c*at, lolling hagk in a mjsriatur^Brolgliam with 
agentlemm|old enou^te be her grandfather, in 
a high stool, and a wig dyedfleep indigo. Is that 


many Anonym as now-a-daHw #t isfl’t the 
Nameless one herself, it isSynonynuh* Do you see 


a hundred and thirty thousand a year. He 
passe* his time mostly among ostlers, engine- 
drivers^ aqd firemen. He swears, smokes a 
cutty ppe, and of his two intimate friends, one 
Is a rough rider and the other a rat-catcher. Mr. 
Benazi, the great Hebrew Financier, you must 
know: yonder cadaverousL^adolorous-looking 
Ague in shabby clothes, huddled up in a corner 
cl, the snuff-coloured chariot, drawn by the 
spare-ribbed horses that look as though they had 
never enough to eat. He is Baron Benazi in 
the Grand -Dusky of Sachs-Pfcifigcn, where be 
lent the Grand-Duke money to get the crown 
jewels out of pawn- That loan was the making 
of Ben. There is nothing remarkable about him 
save his nose, which stands out, a hooked pro¬ 
montory, like the prow of a Roman galley, from 
among the shadows east by the squabs of the 
snuff-coloured chariot. That nose is a power in 
the state. That nose represents millions. When 
Baron Bcnazt’s nose shows signs of flexibility, 
monarch^ may breathe 'agpin, for loans can be 
negotiated. But, when the Beaazian proboscis 
looks stern and rigid, and its owner rubs it with 
an irritable finger, it is a sadly ominous sign of 
something being rotten in the state of Saohs- 
Pfeiflgen, and of other empires and monarchies 
which I will not stay to^mme. 

What else? Everything. Whom else? Every¬ 
body. Dandies and swells, smoora-oheeked ami 
heavy-moustached, twiddling their heavy guard- 
chains, earossing their fawn-coloured favoris, 
clanking their jum mikt i Is. screwing their eye¬ 
glasses into tbs creases of tneir mptio muscles, 
haw-hawing vacuous common-places to one an¬ 
other, or leaning over’lhe rails to stare at wll, to 
gravels wag the bead to some, to nod super¬ 
ciliously to others, to grin familiarly to a select 
few. Poor little snobs and government clerks 
aping the Grand dud succeeding only 

in looking silly. Ady number of quiet sen¬ 
sible folks surveying the humours of the scene 
with much amuaemont, and without envy. Fo¬ 
reigners who, after a five years* rcnjffohoe in 
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square, the Hay^arket, and the tower put of 
Regept-stroet, we not the onjy promenades iu 
London, and so. come swaggering and jabbering 
here,"in their braid and 4 their pomatum and 
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of their caues, and looking very much a* if 
they considered themselves as flies in amber, 
neither rich ant woe, and wondering how the 
deuce they got there. As useless as chimneys 
in summer seemingly, are these poor strong men 
done up m scarlet blanketing, with three half¬ 
pence a day spending money, and nobody to kill, 
and severely punished by illogical magistrates if 
they take to jumping upon policemen, or break¬ 
ing civilians’ heads with the buckles of their 
belts, through their wearness. Aggravated i 
assaults, says the magistrate, as he signs their 
mittimus, are not to be tolerated. 

Anything else in Hyde Park at this high tide 
of the season? Much: only a score of pages 
Would be required to describe the scene. •All is 
here—the prologue, the drama, the epilogue; for 
here is Life. Life from the highest to thq. 
lowest rung of the ladder: not only in earliest 
youth ami extreme old age, in comely virtue and 
ruddled vice, iif wisdom and folly, complacency 
and discontent; but—look yonder, far beyond 
the outer fringe—in utter want and misery. 
There, under the trees, the ragged woman opens 
her bundle, and distributes among her callous 
brood the foul scraps she has begged at area 
gates, or picked from gutters. There, on the 
sunny sward the shoeless tramp sprawls on his 
brawny back, grinning in impudent muscularity 
from the windows of his tatters in the very face of 
well-dressed Respectability passing shuddering 
by. And the whole “huge foolish whirligig where 
Mugs and beggars, angels and demons, and stars 
and street-sweepings chaotically whirled,” the 
Spirit of Earth surveys and plies his eternal task. 
Where is myFausths? There—1 cannot read 
the German. Here is Monsieur Henri Blaze’s 
French interpretation of the mystic utterances 
of the Esprit de la Terre, “ Dans les Hots de la 
-vie, dans Forage de l’action, je monte et descends, 
flotteici et lit: nabsance, toiubcau, mer ctcmelle, 
tissu cliangeonJ, vie firdentc: e’est ainsi je 
travailic eur l%bruyant metier du temps, et tisse 
lemanteaif vivant de la Divinite.” Sufficiently 
weak, limp, and wishy-washy, is this French 
faustus.of Monsieur Henri J^aze, *1 wot. It 
savours of absinthe* aad'am r Manrmct where they 
charge nothing for stationery. Tunitf now to 
another, and immeasurably greater translator: 

\ Being's liaod,- in Action’s slum 
I Walk and work, above beneath 4 

Work and weav^in endless motion . 

Birth and Death, 

An infinite ocean; 

A seizing and giving 
The fire of living 

’Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply 
And wea^sfor God the garment thou seest'him by. 

“Of twenty nOons,” asks thA-autkor of Sartor 
Resartus, “that have read fend spouted this* 
tkunderspeeck of the Erd Geist, are there yet 
twenty of us that have learned the meaning 
thereof?* .But,, Sage, is not the Spirit of Earth 
the Spirit of Katttrh? Is i*)t Life the warp 
and Humanly the woof*ovSr>^icji, spread on 


tlw “ Roaring Loom of Time,” tta shuttle of 
production is always plying, and what is Na¬ 
ture : a field, a flower, a shell, a seaweed, a bird’s 
feather, but the woven garment that'we sec 
Qod by P p 

When Humanity begins i& tade out oMHydc 
Park, and |oes home to dinner, or tsfi brood by 
thef ingle nook, di^nerlcss, or betakes%self to 
other holes and oorners where it may languish, 
panting, until bread or death come; when onlf* 
ig few idlers are to be met in the Ring,«t>r 
Rotten Row, or on' the Kniglifcsbridge road, you 
sometimes sec a solitary horsewoman. SkcJs 
Quite Amke* No groom follows: mypassmg 
dandy ventures to bow, much less to accost, or 
condescends to griu as she passes. 4 5 P art ‘ 
slight little woman enough, not in her first 
vouth-rnot in her second yet; uni, jtud entre 
ehien ct loup, between the lights of h|auty at 
blind man’s holiday time, she might beVcuus. 
She wears a very plain cloth habit, and a man’s 
hat. I mean the chimney-pot. She has a veil 
often down. Great masses of brown Hur arc 
neatly screwed under her hat. She rides easily, 
quietly, undemonstratively. If her habit blow 
aside you may see a neat boot and afa.dtlcss ankle, 
wreathed in white drapery, but no sign of the 
cloth and chamois leather ridiiwr tfcuser affecta¬ 
tion. She carries a light t- ’.oil with an ivory 
1 handle, which she never uses. That tall lnstrou* 
black mare never came out of a livery stable you 
may be sure. She pats and pets, and makes muck 
of her* and very placidly she paces beneath her 
lightVeight. The groom keeps his distance^ 
she is always alone: quite alonc| a 

“Who the doosc is that worjian ou the black■ 
mare, one secs when evcrybodydilse has left tint 
ltow ?” asks Faineant number one of Faineant, 
number two at the Club. . 

" Sure I don’t know. Seen ke^ hundrd^of 
times. Ask Torn Fibbs. Hekn»wseve!fflody.” 

Tom Fibbs is asked, anS takes a “sensation 
header” at a guess. * 

“ That’s the Princess Ogurzi, who was knout ed 
at thojoffice of the Secret Pohii, bgjCount url|ff ’s 
.private secretary and two sergeaii^nf thajyhu- 
nailoffsky guards, for sending soundi\rs m the 1 
harbour of Helsingfors To Sir Charles Napift.” * 

“Won’k^o, Fibbs. Trvagaiu. 'Bhe Princess 
Ogurzi died Spa this year befdfe last, and l fie 
whole story about knout tumeclrtut to be a 
hoax.” . ' • , 

f - “ Then 1 am*sure I don’t krow,” austere Tom 
Fibbs (who is ncve«*disconcclted 4 tkii*idetoctetl 
in a fiction) ; “,1 give her fp in despair. * I’ve 
been tryingpto find &ut who she is, for months. 
She is alwajs e alonc; quite alone. A Brougham 
meets liewatApsley IJouDe, and the g&j3*4|kes 
her marc a\v*v». I asked him one day who 

he filled mo Paul Pry, audrtkeatcucd 
to knock jne down., She dines, dlftetijn^, 
quite alone,tat the Castamainc Hofei in Boim- 
Strecij The waiters, think, cither mkt shcls a 
duchess, or that she's mad. Shifs tlmonly woiram 
who c^er dnic^i slop" in the coffee-room*at the 
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i to be rude to'her. 
I’Ve seen her at the Star and Garter at Rich¬ 
mond, at Greenwich, at Brighton, at Vent nor, 
in Puis, always quite alone. She’# an enigma. 
She’** SplinsTNb 

“Is shegtemi-BKjndc ?’’ Thus, oie Insolent, 

“Nobbdy knows. Nobody ever presumes to 
speak to her, and she nevei*yas seen to speak 
do anybody save her groom and the waiters. 
She goes to the Opera; to the theatres; always, 
quite alone. Upon my word, 1 think that woman] 
ttonld turn up at a prize fight: alone, I’ve seen 
l*r myself at Ascot.” • . 

As HJm Fibbs said this, a very Tall angular 
well-dressed gentleman, with grizzled hair, and 
close Upon fifty years of age, who had been 
sitting in an*arm-chair close by, hastily flung 
down 4e Globe he was glancing over, darting «f 
by no weans complimentary lodk at Mr. Fibbs, 
and strode out of the room. 

“I think Billy Long must know the Mysterious 
Stranger,” languidly remarked Faineant number 
one, as the door dosed. “ He knows all sorts 
of monstrous queer people, and he didn’t half 
scran to like what Fibbs said.” 

“ Very likely. He’s a cranky fellow.” 

“ Very riqk, isn’t he F” 

“Disgustinglf’^j. What he fronts in parlia¬ 
ment with twenty-thousand a year, 1 can’t make 
out. He never speaks, and passes most of his 
time in the smoking-room.” 

“Twenty thousand. That's u tremendous 
screw for a Catholic baronet.” • 

• “Yes = but ke was as poor ns*Job till his 
father died* Jaintcd pictures, or went on the 
stHfm or turnccwullittrd-marker, or did sometliing 
•tow tor a living, l’ra told; buUhc’s al! right now. 

* As Thomas Fibfts, Esq., member of the Corn- 
imtt& of the United Fogies Club, of the Tum- 
puBteff icket*C^nm> u tat ion Commission (salary 
]50Q/.pcr annum. Incurs of business 3 t o | past 3 
r.M., 3 times awreek, 3 moifths iu the year); was 
selecting his umbrella from the stand about 
twpuiy minutes suUfWuout. to ibis conversation, 
iking in at the. Burke at# Hare 


* younger* nd more conwvhd than the Fogies, he 
found Sir JYilliam Long, linn., 3I.P.. in the act 
»f lighting oim of t^oae cigtyps wMch lie was 
almost caniuuially smoking. • 

■ /‘.Mignf I trouble Mf. Fibbs,” said the 
haxouel* in a slow and father hesitating ton^ 
to rcljaijj^i^fTOmiscuoqji conversation from 
hazAdiUgconjedones as to the identity of a lady 
with whom 1 am acquaite<gi, and whl, I can 
assure him, is a most respectable aVi exemplary 
ltersojLP*' # * » 

, '•^SnSualy—dt, certaialyfSi^VV^Uilm,” stam¬ 
mered Fibhp. “ I meant no oflepje. Future h 
didn't.”Wind, so saying be buttoned fll^is 
ofercoat, and trotted 4 mm the st cp&dT the i'ogies 
cousiderhbte flurried. Sir William Long had 
beta a member m 
this was the first 


tho # cluh 


for 


by the time he reached the Barite and Hare 
and hinted as mysteriously as mendaciously, that 
“Billy Long*’—be called him BiUy-^-had told 
him all about the Sphinx of Rotten Row. 

“No offence,” murmured the tell baronet, 
as puffing his cigar he strode down PaH-MaR “I 
dare say you didn’t mean any. Mischief-makers 
never do, and bum down the temple at Ephesus 
with Abe best intentions in the world. Ah, 
Lilyr he continued, bitterly, “how long will 
yon give all these idle tongnes some grounds to 
tattle? How long will you persist in being 
quite alone?” » 

Still quite alone. Who was this female 
Rohiason Crusoe? ’Tis a question which 1 
shall qpdeavour in the course of the next few 
hundred pages to solve. 


CHAPTER n. BETWEEN HAMMERSMITH AND 
CHISWICK-LAJjJU 


One bright afternoon, in the summer of 1836, 
the whole fashionable world of#London had 
chosen to abandon Hyde Park, Pall-Mall, Regent- 
street, and its other habitual resorts, and to 
betake itself to the flower-show at Chiswick. 

Probably about one per cent of the ladies who 
thus patronised the exhibition of the Royal 
Horticultural Society cared one doit about the 
products adjected in the conservatories and the 
tents. The Botanical Revival (which owes so 
much to Puseyism and the Tracts for the Times) 
was then but in its infancy; and, besides, a life 
passed in the contemplation of artificial flowers 
is not very favourable to the study of real flowers. 
People went to this great# annual garden crash 
less to look at the roses in the pots than at those 
on the cheeks of other people; and fuchsias on 
their branches were at a discount with them, as 
objects of attraction, compared with fuchsias 
that grew ,in white satin bonnets. Yes, ladies, 
white satin bonnets wejjp worn in 1536; and foi 
dresses even that sheeny- material hod not incurred 
the cruel proscription under which it seems to 
languish in 1563. 

But if cue in a hundred among the ladies were 
he also belongs, and which iifl floriculturally jpciiwNjL^hat shall be said of the 


gentlemen ? Bid one m a tffiusand trouble him¬ 
self concerning roses, or fuchsias, or geraniums, 
or pelargoniums ? It did not much asnttqp. 
People went to Chiswick because oilier pcojfcc 
went to Chiswick. It was the thing, and a very 
| nice, amusing, and fashionable riling, too. 

So all the jabbe^d&rses in London were 
spruced up, and cuffycoinbed, mid iiolished; 
and all the footmen underwent dry cascades 
through the medium of the flour-dredger; too 
aU the gjaudees in Granductoo stepped inte 
their carriages, #nd were wafted rapidly te 
Future 14 Chiswick. Whitt, pails of water had been dashed 
over plated axles ( iu hay and dover-smellins 
mews behind the mansions of the great! What 
spun-glass or floss silk wigs had been smoothed 
five yew?, and over the crank <4 faddy dqphlc-chitmed coach- 

..-_time he had c#r spoken to msifc! What foxkittirtWe milli ners lad sat up all 

Ftbbs. That worthy, hojjiidfci-.jefovercd limself night to cjtnplete the radiant flower-show 
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toilettes: the subordinates wearily wishing for foliage, so delightfully as to make fho specula- 
moniing to comeand the dolorous task to be got tive wayfarer ponder qb the possibility of there ( 
through; the^ principals ottering devout aspira* having been child-trees among the horticultural 
tions that their bills might be paid at the end of phenomena of the garden of Edcn; their solver 
the season, If poor Mademoiselle Ruche, of Imighter, ana the waging olgpiSuf their ofaibby 
Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, did not obtain hands as they smote them in applause^ made the 
a settlement of her small account (904/. 3s. 6d.) samp wayfarers (if they happened to bSJpluian- : 
from the Marchioness of Coeurdesart, when the thropists) hope tij$; those argentine tones were 
season and the session were over, and did in never turned to wails of distress, nor that saipe«: 
consequence go bankrupt; if the flowef-show sound of applause derived from cruel smacks 
was to unhappy Miss Kncotbek, the "first Administered by their pastors and masters. The 
hand,” the seed-time for the harvest which domestic servants, likewise, along the line A 

• death reaped next spring; or if the night before road, if the v had not had a half-holiday' conceded 
Chiswick was to Jane Thumb, the apprentice to them voluntarily, took one without leave, and 
girl, the Inst straw that broke the consumptive appeared at many up-stairs windows in much 
camel’s back—what were such little mischances beribboned caps, and with lips ceaselessly‘mobile, 
in comparison with the immense benefit frhicli of now in admiration, now in disparagement of the 
course accrues to the community at large from- male and female fashionables whom the carriages 
all fashionable gatherings f That the few must bore by. Nor were their mistresses, youteg, old, 
suffer for the bqpefit of the many, is an axiom and middle-aged, employed in a very different 
admitted in the conduct of all human affairs, manner at the drawing-room and parlour case- 
According tq,the rales of fashionable polity, the meats, from which points of espial they indulged 
many must suffer for the benefit of the few. in criticisms identical in spirit, if not in language, 

There could not have been a more magnificent with those of the upper regions, and bearing 
day for the holding of a patrician festival. It nfainly on bow beautiful the gentlemen looked, 
had rained the preceding year, and snowed the and what, frights the women were! Although, 
year before that; but the show of 1836 was thus much must be stated in mitigation: That 
favoured by the elements in an almost unprece- while they animadverted on4#fr£ud make of the 
dented degree. Although the gracious Lady toilettes, and the awkwardness or ugliness of the 
who now rules over this empire was then but a’ ladies, they did not withhold warm commends- 
pretty young princess, it was really “Queen’s t ion from the quality of the garments themselves, 
weather” with which the visitors to Chiswick Enthusiastic admiration for a moire antique is 
were for a brief afternoon endowed. One cannot quite compatible with intense dislike of thojady 
have everything oajje’s own way, of course, and inside it. R is one thing to lefee a dress, but 
although the -sky wms very blue, the sun very another to like the wearer. « '' , 

warm and bright, ana the summer breeze very The lower orders were determined also toinve c 
gentle, there was rebellion underfoot; and if the their part in this great afternoon. All over ih% 
worm in the dust didn’t turn when trodden upon, world, when sunshine is once jfjhcn, the principal 
the dust itself did, even to rising up and eddying part of a festival is secured. This is whyUm 
about, and covering the garments of fashion with Italians .are so lazy. As it is almost fSw'ayssrauny 
pulverulent particles, and half choking every in Italy, the sun-worshippcfl{p (and it is astonish- 
man, woman, and child who happened to be in ing hew many Ghebirl there are aufcng Christians) 
the open between Hyde Park Corner and Kcw are nearly always doing nothing, or celebrating 
i Bridge. Saint Somebody’s fosta, Whwkjis next dflbrjo 

j The young ladies and gentlemen belonging to it. see so Uttlc of the sunurWhdand, t/ai 
| the various colleges, ac^dgejfip r .seminttries, and Vc arc bound to make the ipost of him\hei*mvr 0 
| educational institutions in the high road from he favours us with an appearance. The trading ‘ ’ 
; Hammersmith Broadway to Tumb^m-gVcen—for classes on thdroad to Chiswick enjaved their 
| of cogrse there could be no sudi vulgar tilings holidays aoftordi»g to the promptings pf theif 
) ^schools in a main thoroughfare, sucji low several imagirfhtions. One abandonei^iis shop ■ 
| plains being only to be found in by-lanes where, to the care of an apprentice, and look a jkoll ; 

; children are cuflted and kicked, and don’t learn towards the Dackhorifc, wligg he mek other* 

; calistheiiies, and have«£rm, and don’t have tradesirjpn similarly gninded, aTO^^j^erhaps,' 
i Breach lessons—the fortunate little boys and after many admiring commends on the currifl^ea, 
girls attached to those gymnasia had a half- the borSes, the foiffien, and the fashionables, 

| holiday on the flower-show afternoon, just as induced io srt-oll back again, diverge from the 
j their tiny brethren and sisters at Ciaphaw and main roacL ana take a tgmt at Hamft|mnith 
j Mitcham arc exempted from lessons and per- Suspension Btklge &r a quiet row up the river. 

! mitted to beall eyes for the passing cavalcade ehnothw (but hf would be in a small npyof bnsi- 
i on the Derby Day. Their sliiny well-washed nesf^gravely infracted the wife of hll* bosom 
j faces were visible over the copings of many to place a row of chmlSkButsideJais domicil* 

; brick walls; their <ves shone brighter than and there, enthroned with the paridBr of Ida 
i; many brass plates yhereon %s academical de- joys aid his olive-branches, ^pnihl smoke lfis 
1. grees of thet preceptorssu wa^mgraved; tjjeir pipe and tak# hi* placid glass, exchanging the 
i pleasant countenances were embow^jed in green time of day and tjie fihgg of the afternoo^ with 
k:1J 
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collar and cuffs, laveatSer plrktale s; ;j»ery tightly 
strapped ever ids boots, a-hat •with * tweed up 
brim, avoluminousshirfc frill with diamond studs 
down the breast, white kid gloves, and a gold- 
liapded cane with a long silk taqa eL . 

Dress makes up so much of ifteaKidmcal ratify 
that the descnptiouof this ineffable jserjfc^ coun¬ 
tenance -has been temporarily overlooked. It 
was worth looking at. A dandy face, but not 
a monkeyfied, not a simpering one. Bis age** 
asemed to be .between thirty and forty; baf 
it was evident that at no very remote period hj 
had been an eminently handsome man. 11% 
teeth were beautiful. His hands and font were 
in a concatenation accordingly. He had a 
charming red and white complexion*. His 
hair was black and glossy, raid qjbnirably ad¬ 
justed. So, too, with his mathematical^ cut 
^whiskers and chin tuft. Moustaches If; had 
nope. When he smiled, he showed the beautiful 
teeth a good deal; when his glove was off, he 
mode a liberal display of the emerald and diamond 
rings on his dainty white hand. There was no 
finding any fault with the man's outward appear¬ 
ance, for albeit expensively dressed, and with a 
great gold chain meandering over his cut velvet 
waistcoat, and a double diamond pin in his 
cravat, he looked from head to foQt £ gentleman. 

It should finally be mentioned that there were 
two trifling drawbacks to bis good looks. Across 
his left cheek, almost from the comer of the 
month to the eye, there ran a very deep sear, 
which when lie talked turned livid. His eyes, 
too, wile yen’ colourless and sunken, and tncre «S 
were brownish rings beneath tfenv But for j 
these the dandy would have been Jh Adonis. * s 
He was evidently' very well* known. •He 4 
stopped to speak to ladies belonging to the $ite.* 
He was asked whether be had been to«the 
duchess’s ball; whether he was gfing 
marchioness’s rout. His replies "were amraa- 
tive. He was tapped on the tqjn with pretty 
parasAs and scent bottles, and seoldcd prettily 
for not having executed sgme commission* ac¬ 
cepted |oroe invitation, jom(5^mgjgiunketiiA 
tfccntly afoot. Clearly our dandyvtos vfry* 
popular among the sex. Nor did the awn tfeat 
him with less favour. *’ * * 

There ca*p up my Lord Carlton, a fbild rako 4 
of the time, andWieep fft&yer, wita little Harry 
Jrnnyn, his admirer, ejony, toady', on ref arm. 

* “ How do, Griffin f” fas his lordship’s solute 
lieu- “ Monsoustmw stopping kuu^^nfemnded 

a's hetnWffiw 


for them to dp, and without asking the reason 
why. Tim preseat age is always asking the 
reason why, and may be much the fetter for it; 
—which I hopeitis. 

It was abostfive o’clock in the evening when 
the gardetA at Chiswick were most thronged, 
and when a Babel of silvery tongues echoed 
on malaebite lawn and gravel walk, that a 
gentleman’s cabriolet of the period—a " eab,” as 
it was very modestly named (at the risk of being 
confounded with the plebeian high-hung saffron- 
inted vehicles with a seat for the driver at one 
side), passed swiftly by Turnhara-green, and so 
to the gardens of the Horticultural Society. It 
was a faultless cab; exquisitely appointed, 
shining in its every part like a pair of Wel¬ 
lingtons fresh home from the tip-top maker's. 
The tiger was a Lilliputian phenomenon, with 
apparently three tightly-fitting natural skins: oae 
of leather, bifurcated for his nethers: another 
of pepper and salUgloth for his coat: a third of 
jetty-black surmounted with brown streaks for his 
top boots. Bcrtions of his epidermis they must 
have been; for although, if artificial, he might 
have got them on, it was beyond tbe range of 
human possibility that be could ever get them 
off. Stay, an additional article must be mentioned 
in regard to his buckskin gloves. With shining 
livery buttons, with a tight little belt round his 
. tight little waist, and a hat bound with silver 
coni, this domestic was surely the tightest tiger 
that ever was seen. 

He leaped down, like an elfin groom as he was, 
when the cab stopped, and in three bounds was 
at the head of the great brown champing horse. 
Then the apron was fuag open, and a gentle¬ 
man descended, and said, “ Drive back to 
town!” Whereupon the nimble tiger skimmed, 
so to speak, in the airiest manner to the vacant 
place, gathered up tbe reins in llis tiny buck- 
skinned hand, gave the whip a gentle flourish 
about the plated harness *f the brown horse, and 
departed at an ^eiie trot. 

The late occupant, and, it is to be presumed, 
owner, of this vehicle, having been .duly brushed 
down by one of the red jackets who Bad come 
specially from Pallet all riVrWie occasion, pre¬ 
sented his tickefana entered the gardens. He 
was a tremendous dandy, in an agt of dandies. 
The Breunmel type was not yet extinct. The 
hesny languid dragoon-like dandy, with hri loose 
clothes, looser slouch, and pendent moustaches, 
had not yet madl his appearance. The only 
things loos® about the Hgidy, then, were his 
murals. The owner of the cabriolet was the 
brisk, alert, self-satisfied dandy of the time. The 
tailor, the ahirtmaker, the bootmaker, the stay- 
maker, the hairdresser, could do no more for him 
than they had done. They had exhausted their 
faculties in adorning him. Another lappel to the 
coat, another carl to the coiffure, another whiff 
Ofperftune about him, and the dandy would have 
been spoiled. As it waS, he was as perfect as a 
tnaa oould be with three under waistcoats, a very 
high sboulderA higher ool&rdEhn^t with velvet 


military band blows rdbf of oi 
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away, Griffin, arid have & hariS at piquet at my 
rooms in towi£’ • 

“ I would with pleasure.” Griffin sewered, 
"but I've A little bpsinesV to transact-imbis 
neighbourhoocfbdfore I retain-” 
m i^u^fcess ?” echoed his lordship, “fitgjpessat 
afiower-ahent? Doocedrepeer place for business,* 
Griffin. You haven't turne?hnsrke# gardener ?" 

•Ilj^ades fleurs animfos,” quoth Ittie Mi^ 
Jennyn. “ Aiithe CbiswiA rcafo don’t grow cm 
bushes.’’. 


w 
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“ None am etow'mg elsewhere hereabouts /or 
me,” sm^etTwe dandy, Kiting his hat for the 
hundredth time to a passing party of todies. 

"Thenwhat are you going t6 stop here for, 
wbunj t’a tjpHi If yphack to town IS' Lord Cast- 


mously, and received u ilh a saluteof twenty-one 

<vrmt 99 . ’s* ’ 


toa porsugi, elevarinfc hia eyebrow| in pardon- 
, able amazement. “Going to look si a horse ?” 
“No 

“ Going to dine at Richmond ?**—his lordship 
stud “Wichmond,” hut it would be both tedious 
and indecorous to give typographical expression? 
'•to his defective linguals. 

W" No. I lunched very tote, jusj; before coming 
down ;«and if I dine at all, it wiilfnot he till 
night.” * 

^Nssjer mind, my boy, you'll get plenty of 
I supper at Cwgiky’s,” Mr. Jermyn here cut in. 

A slkht cloud passed across the white forehead 
of the fandy, but he chased it away with on airy 
toss of the head. 

“Of which club,” he blandly retorted, "Mr. 
JenuHJ is not, I fear, a member ?’’ 

“ Got nothing but black balls," his lordship 
added, by way of confirmation, and with a loud 
chuckle. " Poor fellow, his proposer stayed 
away, and his seconder came from Scotland on 
purpose to jpill him. There was one white 
ball, but thm was from a fellow who was short¬ 
sighted, and popped Ids pill into the wrong side.” 

“Mr. Jermyn will have, I trust, better luck 
next time,” remarked Griffin. “Had I not been 
in Paris-” 

“At Frascati’s ?” interposed his noble friend. 

• “*» Paris,” he continued, taking no ndlice of 
the interrgptBn, “ Mr. Jermyn ‘might have 
reckoned on nw bumble support. I should have 

•beefl delightedV) find him one of us." 

• “ Yes, I dare s$y you wouiu," acquiesced Lord 
Carltun. “ Harry’s a very good fellow, and has 
■plmjjv of fathers ready to be plucked, Irefore 
he is$t to be thado uito a compote de pigeons. 
You’d have giv^n him two white balls, I’m sure 
you would, GnJun.” J 

“(}h yes, I’m sur^you would," repeated Mr. 
jirmyu. TJj&srfSffrance was double-ban^lied— 
l ^fflbeptihjlEmtwo meanings. Mr. Honry Jenny 
, hntdd tl* dandy for belonging to a club to which 
he'nad himself •failed’ to procure admittance, 
although "he well Jtnew that the Ipuorary co- 
membership /Eight provE in tiro long run costly 
if not rtdjons. Yet he'wpuld have jumped for 

* joyj bad the exquisite addressed as (iriffin offered 


“^reWtmhd, Harry,” Sis good-natuyed lord- 
ship observed. “ Wife to get in next tinje. Can’t 
keep you out. Besides, he adiM, turning to 
the da^Jy, “ the fellows made » mistake after 
alVu»i»ey took Harr? for bjg JackJttinyn—you 
know big Jack—the racing mini who Vas in the 
Eighth, a*d levanted aftgr Neuanarket 
AeforhJIaat. They thought it-was, all up with 
Jack, and didn’t caftfabout haviup a rook in the 
ctoveoot. «By Jove! If they knew that# Hatty 
was to have alMhia gwmdmptherto money—how 


“Mr. Croqkford must have shed tears when 
informed of the sad truth,” remarked the dandy, 
with‘sardonic politeness. “However, fortune 
will make amends. I hope to meet Mr. Jermyn, 
as a fellow-member at supper in St. James's- 
street as soon after his grandmamma’s decease 
as possible. And the dandy, lifting his hat for 
the hundred and tenth time that afternoon, 
strolled away. 

“Monsous well-preserved man, Griffin Blunt," 
Lord Carlton said, looking with careless admi¬ 
ration after his retreating friend; “ wears very 
well. Must be forty, if he’s a day.” 

“Efe looks queer about the eyes,” Mr. Jermyn 
ventured to observe, in mild disparagement. 

, “Late hours,” explained his lordship, who 
generally went to bed about four in the morning 
and rose about three in the afternoon. “ Griffin 
is a shocking night-crow.” ? 

“ What do they call him Griffin for, and who 
is he ?” 

“ How amazingly raw you are!” exclaimed 
his lordship, elevating his eyebrows in some sur¬ 
prise. “Don’t you know that Frank Blunt goes 
by the name of Griffin, because he used to wear 
a scaly green-silk coat when he drove his curricle 
at the time of the Regency? Dooced queer 
time it must have been, too, and dooced queer 
fellows. Should have liked to belong to that 
set, only they drank so dooced hard.” 

“ Has he any money ? How does he get his 
living ?” 

“ How should I know? Priaps he’s his grand¬ 
mother’s heir, if he liasmt sold the reversion. 
Yoifd better ask him. He’s apt to turn crusty 
sometimes. He got that scar on his cheek in 
*15, in a duel with a French dragoon officer in 
Paris. Griffin Blunt was in garrison at Ver¬ 
sailles, and came up to dine iu the Palais lloyal, 
and the dragoon pickcdat quarrel with him about 
Waterloo—they were always ptaking quarrels, 
those French feilows, at that time—and Griffin 
knocked him down •, and then they fought with 
sabres in the Bois de Vincennes, and Griffin had 
his pretty face laidPSJD'-s lp>t by Jove! ®he killed 
the dragoon.” 9 ° 

“ And win# does.he do now ?” 

“What a lot of questions you ask! Pin not 
his godfathers anil his godmothers. I believe ne 
ssold out after the peace, and went to India to 
! grow indigo, or buy opium, or dhake the pngoda- 
! tree, or something cfjSlat sort. Weil, he came 
back, and he’s been on town these ten years; at 
| least, I’ve known him ever since I came up from 
I Oxford.” 

“Est-il mauvais sujet?” Mr. Jermyn asked. 

“ I believe ht's about as bad as bad can be,” 
j coolly replied Lord Carlton. “ He’s worse than 
j I am, and that'3 saying a good deal.” 

“ And about his money?” 

“Don’t know anything about it. He lives 
high, and must ispend three thousand a year. 
Charming litt'i kouSb in Curzon^treet. Goes 
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in for deep play, and’ beta, and so forth; but I 
don’t know whether he’s worth twopence w the 
world or not.” 

, “ Is he married ?” * 

"Married \ By Jove! one would tliink you 
wanted me to say my catechism. What do 1 
know ? Griffin Blunt never said anything about 
his being warned, and there's nobody in Mayfair 
who owns to the name of Mrs. Blunt. Come 
along.” * 

Mr. Blunt was a squire of dames. Group 
after group of ladies took him up, and did not 
drop lnm after brief parley, as 1 am told it is 
the elegant but rather embarrassing custom of 
the ladies of the great world to do. They 
were sorry to part with him, for it was agreed 
on all sides that Mr. Blunt was mos^ amus¬ 
ing and agreeable. There were some prudent 
mammas who looked upon him as a dangerous 
man, and warned their daughters to beware of 
him; but then it was impossible to be very 
severe with a gentleman who went into the very 
best houses, jvho was undeniably accomplished, 
faultlessly dressed, exquisitely well bred, and 
who could always procure a voucher for Almacks’. 
Besides, Blunt had the rare art, or rather the 
rare tact, of paying court before the world to 
old and middle-aged ladies, lie cast himself, 
morally, at their feet, and overwhelmed them 
with attentions, as though they were iu all 
the bloom and freshness of youth. It was 
only when the world was not looking that Mr. 
Blunt occupied himself with young people; 
and it was on the staircase and in the conser¬ 
vatory that tbo sleek Griffin put forth his claws. 
“ There are always yojuig people growing up for 
one,” he would say, in his airy manner; “ but tbo 
dowagers who have places to give and money to 
leave, pass away. Let us cultivate the dowager. 
If a man wants to get on in life, he can’t do 
better than study the History of the Middle 
Ages.” To which Moyei^Ago qulture Mr. Blunt 
owed much of his success. 

Thus, floating through the sunny crowd, went 
on Griffin Blunt, admired, caressed, envied by 
struggling tuft-hunters, who would Iwvc given 
their earn (long ones, ■aiuL^jjpi measure) for a 
nod or a haif-qjpl itthd from half JJie people he 
was with. When a man comes togiropounding 
conundrums to duchesses, hud promising to 
dr Aw caricatures in the albums of ambassadresses, 
it is palpable that he must be well placed in 
society. “My kumble proficiency in the fine 
arts,” Blunt would orcaai^ally say, “is worth 
fifty dinners, a hundred bafts, and a week iu each 
of tbo best- country-houses, a year, to me. Of 
what use should I be in Dorset or Bussell square ? 
What do they know about the fine arts there, 
beyond the “Beauties of Englagd and Wales,” 
the portrait of the lato Princess Charlotte, and 
the view of t he Temple of Concord in Hj de Park ? 
At her grace’s it is quite another thing, and 1 go 
to her water-partiesnt «Kew. My little musical 
accomplishments would be worih an heiress or 
an Indian willow to* me if kwerc a marrying 


man. If I could play the violoncello, I should 
be invited to his Royal Highness’s Wednesdays. 

I must learn the violoncello. Ten me where 
Dragonctti lives, and Lwlll give him a guinea a 
lesson.” * 

“You’re an ambitious fclhnjfTGriftto,”#ould 
that shrewd novelist snd newspaper writer, 
Whipstaff, to whom Blunt sometimes iftparted 
these demi-confidqpfses, remark, " You sail well 
before the wind, and in a short heal I'll buck 1 
vou to distance the best; but you’ve no ballast 
my boy, and you’ll founder. Take my advice, t , 
and if you haven’t laid by for a rainy day, bomuf j 
somebody efe>e’s umbrella, and don’t giv^t bacl 
again.” ** 

“ You are an cxcclicut moralist,” thus Mr. 
Blunt, with a pleasant sneer. “Are > m, too, 
ready for the wrath pf Jupiter Phrt-ius ?” 

* “ Never mind,” retorted Whipstaff, wlo was 
notoriously not worth a penny, and in dure diffi¬ 
culties. “Let me alone, and I shall turn up 
trumps yet. Every bird feathers his nest in a 
different manner. The wisest one after till is, 
perhups, lie who ne,vcr troubles himself with, 
making a nest of bis own, but pops into some¬ 
body vise’s. There are still a few sinecures left, 
that confounded Reform Bill”—-Whipstaff was a 
staunch Conservative—“ notwithstanding. The 
wind is tempered to the shorn lamb, and the old 
miens of the Treasury Bencli will provide for 
the barrister of seven years’ standing.” Such 
was the worldly wisdom of Mr. Whipstaff, who 
had eaten hislenns some years before at his own 
expense, with the firm and fixed resolve of curing 
a great many more terms, one (fay or another,* 
at the expense of the country. 1 * , 

Whipstaff was at the flowcrjjmow, and^je- 
matked to several stequaintauees that he ncvoi^* 
saw Griffin Blunt looking bitter. “Ilow he 
manages it,” he continued, “ l can’t imaf-imi* 

1 wish he’d give me bis recipe fqf Bring alTOm 
rate of two or three tbstysand a year upon 
nothing.” • » 

“ Shakes his elbow,” suggested pnrplc-faced 
Captain Hanger, who hated • i 

“ J'cAnps,” acquiesced WhipwWfsNfth a ai«h_ 

* and is lucky. 'With me that &\cie|*of • 
paralysis has always paomUiho costliest? of * 
diseases.” • > « 

And so tff# Whirligig went on iiwtho Chiswick 
Gardens. Now Scundalfa sirocco scut|<^ a spite¬ 
ful anecdote, and twirfed and twisted mid sent #t / 
smnniug from onp end of the gardens to tha other.’ 
Now it caught up iw womanT^mltdion. and’ 
eddied ft in wild hide-andwsoek Thraffgh^tlie 
summer 4cav<y. lt f was the merriest kind of 
word-walfzinff imaginable; and never a sneer, 
an innuemk), if wicked bqp mot, bntv fonnd a 
partner. Jmcbin-thefmidst of it all, tho’wSSftjf 
tjgt Bo^al Ilorse Guards Blue brayed ftylh Suoni 
la Tftmlm with* tremefidous and sonossus em¬ 
phasis. Whfct did it afl mister to them P If 
wys their buRncss to blow, and they Mew as 
thoughfthey would have btawn Cor ever. fk> tbfc 
huntsman winii a Jind a cheek, a mort. So the 
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drummerlAatsthe charge or the chatnade-r-the 
advance or the retreat^ I myself think that 
the bend df the Royal Horse Guards Blue, at 
the Chiswick Flower Show, had the best of it. 
Whf| ttfir Hshtpir was aver they enjoyed 
gratmtouf cold meats and beer, slid tho band- 
mastomskated between them a handsome dona* 
tive. • 


SUGGESTIONS FROM A MANIAC. # 


\ The communication here given to the readers 
of thifcperiodical reached the omee»of its publi¬ 
cation under circumstances of nnparalleled sin¬ 
gular^. 

An immense package appeared on the table 
one Burning, whicli had bceu left, as was stated 
ingeniously outside, “ on approval.” It must be 
owned that the dimensions of the supposed ma- J 
nnscript were, to judge from the outside, rather i 
alarming, but it was none the less determined j 
that & this, as in other cases, justice should be 
done to the volunteer contributor. The parcel j 
was opened. What was the surprise of “ the 
management” to find nothing inside but an old 
aud much worn copy of Goldsmith’s Abridgment 
of the Mistwy of England. 

•The book was about to be flung aside, when 
Mr. Thomas Idle, who was loitering in the 
office at the time, happening in sheer listless¬ 
ness to turn over the pages of the volume, sud¬ 
denly uttered the uissyllable ** Hullo.” A 
| general rush was made towards the sp^ from 

• which this s<mnd emanated, and.it was then 
found that ftie volume of Goldsmith was 
coVered, as to the fly-leaves and the margins 

• of ftie pages, vWth manuscript written in pencil, 
•whir^i, when it find been deciphered with much 

i diffiiyiiiy, came out in the form of the subjoined 

Aikt'ndeavoTirs tojtrace the authorship of the 
papenhave beqn mane in vain. It had been left 
at the office—this was all the information that 
was Jo be got—by n^tout good-natured-looking 
pfrsouuge, w jtEbukliv whiskers, and dreaped in a 
(( •fcubotin^jacK<rt.: who had handed the package i# 
,, with a grin, and with the remark, “You won’t 
offtn get anything lilfb that, I’Ujie bound!” 

The mftiuscript begins thus: » 

• • a . * 

1 The iljaw with whfbh^ mr h%ir is decorated 
\ 1ms Jailed liitely to afford me the pleasure which, 
'it wa» wonttorfive. The lath which I bate 
furhish ri-n pravd made iato a sceptre, will not 
do,-miner. It wflp a great consolalioato me at 
first but it has ceased to*tys so now. 'Nothing 
wilf give me any satisfaction ejflSe.pt the pos¬ 
session wif pens, inlp and papeh hr means of 


And the world thall knowabout theim I 
asked for pens, ink, and paper, Would 

not let me Wave them; but, I’ve- Wotabdok— 
what’s it called ?-*Goldsnwtb’s AbridkHpt' pf, 
the History of England—and Straddles, the 
keeper, who is my dear friend,has lent, me apeneH, 
and 1 can write all I want to say on the fly¬ 
leaves and round the margins of the,pages of 
this book, and then Strudmes promises to take 
it aWUy for me and to get it published. As to 
the pencil point, they won’t let me have a knife 
to cut it with, so when I’ve worked it down to 
the cedar (as if I was mad! Why see, I know 
what wood the lead of a pencil is set in), I give 
it to Btruddles, and he cuts it for me; or if 
Strufldlcs is out of the way, I bite the wood 
away, 4ill there is lead enough bare to write 
with. But I must not waste my space. I want 
to get to my ideas at once. I am going to 
begin. Where shall I begin? Anywhere. 

Why not raise your pavements up to the first 
floors of the houses. Not all the pavements in 
London at once (that mnld be aauiad notion), 
but by degrees, and as opportunity offered ? 

Take Regent-street, for instance- Bless yon, 
1 know Regent-street well, and have often 
nearlv been run over at that awful crossing at 
the Circus where it joins Oxford-street. Why 
not have an iron balcony the whole length of 
Regent-street on a level with the first -floor 
windows, to be used as the promenade for foot- 
passengers? You couldn’t do it at once, but 
by degrees you might, beginning a t the Oil ous. 
Then might a suggestion made once by a dear 
friend of mine (Columbus Startles) be carried 


and rush into my brain? trampling on oufc an¬ 
other’s heels at aujjh ff rate* hat* t can keep 
them in no wort or order—and ^.hey are siym 
pitiable Ideas, that they would set tht whole 
world to right* if tl?e wliyte wo|jd only knew 
wbout them. 


out completely. His ide^ was, that light iron 
bridges should be thrown up over the crossings 
at the Circus, and a capital idea it was. Welt, 
my iron balcony would be like a continuation of 
these bridges, or the bridges would be a con¬ 
tinuation of the iron balcony, and so you would 
be able to walk straight on when you came to 
the crossing, and take ri6 acsount of lire carriages, 
omnibuses, and carts, roaring aisng underneath 
you. But the wiseacres who think that I have 
not weighed all the difficulties of my plan will 
say, “ Anti pray what is to become of the shops ?” 
My answer is retfSjftau aiirifttRaise Them too, 
and let Ac Shop-fronts be oiTWb first, instead 
of the grouAl floor, which should then be used 
for storehouses, or whatever the upper p*rtions 
of the houses are used for now. Once more I 
repeat, you must do all this by degrees- That 
is the great secret. Do it gradually. - 
How pretty it wos&dhe as well as convenient ! 
The balcony or iron pavement would be sup¬ 
ported on pillars of the same metal, and would 
communicate with the carriage-road by occasional 
staircases at the crossings. All the smaller 
streets would h# left- as they are. There is no 
difficulty k crossing over them; aud supposing 
you were on my raised pavement in Regent- 
street, and wanted to turn into Conduit-street, 
for instance, you would* descend the staircase 
at the corner, on which-side you liked, and 
would proceed afongmthe pSvemedl of the latter 
IhSroughfaie exactly as usual. (The pavement, 






by-tbe-by, might remain just as it is under the 
iVm arcade, and would be a pleasant refuge in 


aethihg of this sort—I am not 
mr own scheme—but something of 
Bfhave to be done. JEvenwhen I 
eman at laiee, some two years ago 
s waited ana waited at some of the 


this acct * 
was asm 


W state that I could hardly take advantage of the 
ebanee when it did oome. Of course the thing 
& much worse now, and what will it be five 
years hence f Modem nerves are more delicate 
and susceptible than ancient nerves, and jfet they 
are in some respects more severely tried. *1 am 
told that already people collect in gv>ups at 
some of the London crossings waiting till the 
police come to their assistance. What will this 
come to, I ask again, five years hence P 

So much for that idea. Now for the next. 
Let me see, what«the next? 

When I kfpt house—an undertaking of such 
fearful difficulty, and surrounded with such 
revere mental tnals, that my having anything 
to do with it is one of the causes of my being 
here, by mistake-—when I kept house I observed, 
for my occupation led me to look out of window 
a good deal, that the street is which I resided 
was much frequented by a class of gentry with 
greasy hair, wearing caps instead of hats, with 
a general second-hand look about everything 
they had on, with villanous faces, and with bags 
or sacks sluas over their shoulders. Sometimes 




caddies xn their hands: the boxes in questibn 
being held open, in order to show the splendour 
Of their interiors. Now, 1 remarked that these 
men were always lookingdown into the areas, that 
they always appeared to be communicating by 
signs, or sometimes by word of mouth, with the 
servants, and that everything they did was done 
in a furtive and slicepisfc manner, very disagree¬ 
able to witness. Their communications with the 
servants would often terminate in a descent of 
the area steps, but it was always remarkable 
that no one of the individuals of whtftn 1 speak 
ever opetied an mm callindeed, did any¬ 
thing else witlitSc nrst glancing orcr hi&sboulder 
to right and left, lookingfirst up the street and 
then down the street. On emerging from the 
arfca, that same look was repeated before the 
man would venture out into the street. 

Sometimes it Wbaid happen, naturally enough, 
that one of these men vmeld, in the course of 
his day’s work—what ■dbrk ?—arrive at the 
house t hen tenanted by me, and, little suspecting 
that I was hiding behind the wire blind and lia- 
inning with ah my might, would go through his 
usual manoeuvres in front of my dining-room 
window. Watching till one of the servants 
chanced to approach the kitchen window, he 
would try to attract her attention by gently 


HeaittS begin cajoi 

womea. wid calling the cook " mum ft an 


ift itself which ought to be visitefjwith trans¬ 
portation. „ ' : . , " ' 

“ Want a nice work-box, mun£—-nice tea- 
caddy, mum ?” the sneak would begin. 
c She servants, I svspose, jmwrafca only by 
signals: ati,any rate, I could hear ^tidng of 
thegr replies, The sneak looked up and down 
the street again, and then crouched down so 
os to be nearer tlte kitchen window. He also*, 
swung the bag of bis shoulder, to be able to 
get at its contents. 

"Nice work-box or caddy, muni! very rer 
sonable, mum. Nice ribbings of all colouiCl 
Bit of edg&g, ladies, for your caps.” •> 

The telegraphing from below would seem to 
he in the negative, though not suffic tevt ly so 
to discourage this wretched sm$k. He got 
nearer to toe gate, and again looked up and 
down the street. § 

"Make an exchange, mum, if you like! A 
old pair of gentleman’s boots, if you’ve got such 
a thing, mum, or a gentleman’s old 'at or coat, 
ladies. Take a’most anythink in change,Tadics, 
if it was even so much as a humbrella, or an 
old weskit, or a corkscrew.” 


servants with boots, hats, waistcoats, or cork¬ 
screws, in their possession? If these articles 
were given to that disgusting sneak, who, at 
the conclusion of the last sentence quoted, 
made his way furtively down the kitchen steps, 
where could "they possibly come from ? Women 
servants do not wear coats and waistcoats and 
hats, gpr do they generally have corkscrews of 
their men in, their possession, t, c> 

Why are these area sneaks afioWfcd P They 
may be identified by anybody, bat by a police¬ 
man especially, a single glffhce. Why*are* 
they allowed to pursue their Avocations ? Mf 
beloved friend Featherhead here, who haw con-,,,., 
tinual information from outside tto wallsjadflf 
me that lately several robbqfies h&ve been maced 
to these detestable creatunft. Eeatherbred has 
abee^n his bonnet, poor fellow, but be is truth 
itself; I can depend implicitly upon wlmttoe 
tells and it really seem sre'«8&. that if vlu 
go on allowing these area-sneaks to toend tUfat* c 
days in wandering about .the kss trequdited ( 
streets, corrupting the Hervafits, and mamng 
them as gg«it tlueves as they {the a&caks) are 
themselves, you must bl 1 much mfidder thanan^ 
of us poor fclldws whp ifre living——^«U, in re¬ 
tirement -•» ' f 

wl want to know, not’ that this has aKything. s 
to do wjth the last subject—wny% 0 JlMvit ? I 
suppose I may adopt a disjointed sty SPlf I 
ohooae-3 want to know why, among you out¬ 
side, the yottfig men, the bachelors, are made 
so much more comfortable than tbejf Jjfght 
to lie? ffou>csnmJt keep them out of some 
uf sthqif,luxuries and comforts, it is t$pe. They 
five "in central situations at trifling rents. 
They take their theals it ckbs, where they arf 
provided witUPsuch food as Is hardly to be ob¬ 
tained Many where else, IJiey hpvc no tospotr 
sibilities, nopaiuiu^es worthy of the game. 
And, ajftif this uwas Sot enough, what! due dtf 
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you do hleucousuge them in oelibaqrP' Yon 
allow tbfa at mj age to accept your bos- 
pitftlitie*,wmdyo» tepect w> return, and pn 
charge tram twelve shillings only for the petvi- 
'fegttof w&awg* dwakgriffin rampant on their 
little fillers, while the married man has to pay 
twenfMonr. Now this, Lsay, is too had.* The 
bachelor is a selfish iuxurjpus wretcli, able to 
> do more with three hundred a year than the 
•iamily man can with three thousand. T|x 
Mm then-tax him heavily. He is yonag and 
'firntrong, and able to endure—grind himdown with 
taxation till he groans under the jpad, and then 
wheiffle becomes a married man, and a worthy 
useful citizen, lighten his load instead of increas-* 


; judiraus to take a hint or two from than* 

1 Howfis it that they manage to get a maximum 
I of enjoyment oat of a minimum of expenditure F 
I By combination. And why shouldn’t married 
j pcojde combine as well as bachelors? Not 
i combine socially, 1 don’t mean that, but pecu-. 
! niarily; as they already do to jgct tlieit sup- : 
| plies of water, their gas, the books that they: 
j want to read. We ought to have dub cbam- j 
! hers for fiuniiies. Great big handsome houses ‘ 
i let off iu floors. For want of these we have: 
i ruined our town; we have made metropolitan 
i distances so vast that we want railways from 
I one part of the town to another; we are in- 
I volved, each one of us, in an enormous expen- 
l dilure for which we only get the smallest amount 
of%omfort. In the present state of Society, 
* the provLfijnonor families shouldttm the work 
ot a professional man- Wliy are you a house- 
t bolder, whichfis another name for a persecuted 
, miserable swindled wrctcWF—why are you to 
[ be bothered wit* mysterious papers about gas- 
and water-rates, and poor-rates, and pouce- 
1 rate*. besiSea ten thousand other cares and 
! bothvations, wkiclfare at once vexatious and 
J unworthy of your attention. Let it pp the 
■ business—and a very profitable business it might 
; rf-*of a professional man to take a house or 
j Jmuses, to attend to the rates, taxes, ana repairs, 
»"aa^to superintend and watch its kitchen arrangl- 
| n^nts as oarefulfiraifauch matters are looked after 
j by the cqpmitfcce of a club. * 
j 4 “If you pjpaayahr, tiie thy ba^Jbt iu and all 
i the pipes is burst—“3 f you plaase, sir, the man 
’ave oaftBcl to see about* the Idler, and he says 
' • doftd # he speak to you gbout ^—“ There’s a* 
* party ip thn,J|JI|*Bir, ns wjphes to see you abdut 
tlnw fjnr-f*^. j|hidb. be says a new one w 
wanted.” Suchannounoenients as these! together 
with incessant intimatious fhat, «»A. gcutfeman 
has called for the pore-rate, ancMiaa been twice 
b«fere, arc familuft to §very |lr|psh house- 
holder. What bliss to hear mrtnore all usions to 
such matters, and to vnskc mem cheau<ttj!ltt\ 
quarter to an individuaLwho moul^taxe all such 
troubfesomewnatteWf offyour liai*k for ever! 

I have no space to dwell longer §u this 
particular sUMleatio*. I jwrs ^thinking just 
# noW»of sometlpBC else |)Ki» I waate^ to say 
—w|pt was it? Oh, I^remqpfier: 


Why don’t yen improve ypiif,.'*fereet «m- 
veyances? » As to omnibuses, tbey-att bwond 
hope. A faint attempt was made to doettMwhi^ 
with them, but It soon subsided, andtroahave 
lapsed hack into year bid grooveff"%gam. Sat 
don’t yon think something might be done wdtli 
the cwbs? Why not fouow the plan adopted 
on railways, aid bare first and second-daw 
cabj. According to the present arrangement, 
you go to the shy with your wife, in a vehicle 
which just before has been occupied by six 
drunken blackguards returning from a foot 
race, or even by worse customers. If there were 
first-class and second-class cabs, such objection¬ 
ably people would hail the latter, mi account of 
the «Merec< e in price. And keeping still to 
the cat) question, why don't you have some 
means of communicating with the driver with¬ 
out thrusting your head and half your body out 
of the window? Even by doing that, yon can 
hardly’make yourself heard, in a crowded 
thoroughfare, till jon have got oast the bouse 
yon wanted to stop at, or the sweet up which 
yon should have tamed. By means of a flexible 
tube you might give your direction with ease, 
without stirring from your dace, or bawling 
yourself hoarse. And would it be too much to ask 
that in close cabs there should always be a light 




the interior of that dam receptacle for locomo¬ 
tive humanity, compelled to take ymr chance of 
plumping down upon a scat on which some in¬ 
considerate person has just before deposited a 
pair of boots thickly encrusted with mud. There 
is a lamp ouUiic the Hansom; why don’t you 
have a lamp inside the fosr-whceler ? And talk¬ 
ing of Hansoms, how is it that the public puts 
up with that guillotine window ? We have a very 
nice fellow in this establishment who once broke 
one of those windows with his nose—the feature 
is a large one, and the scar is upon it to Ibis 




altogether outside the cab, allowing a good space 
between it and the apron for ventilation, at least 
the window as at present existing might be left, 
to the management of the individual inside the 
cab. The majoiafeyjLpersons who have sense 
enough Jo find their one of these 

vehicles; wguld probably be capable of the 
mental and bodily effort of dealing wtih the 
window. But it is a curious thing, and diffiault 
to adbount for, that all persons who are profes¬ 
sionally mixed up with horses and carriages 
always* treat yon as i! in Ml matters connected 
with either you wdw a perfect baby. 1 must 
leave this subject of Hansoms and four-wheelers. 
I come to my most important suggestion. It is 
new. It is practical. It gets us—the country 
generally—the government—the people—out of 
a difficulty. Iris economical 
I have to propose a new method of rewarding 
merit in this country: a new way of distinguish¬ 
ing those among our eitigens who have earned a 
right to our approval, and on whom it is the 
general wish to*confer some grmtt public evi¬ 
dence of our respftrfand emtituae. Hitherto, 
when we litre sought to do honour to a great 
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mail, or to render aailktsteiooswime additionally and breadth of that fearful statue o 
illustrious, it law bettrour custom to erect a of Wellington. Why, there mast bei 
monument. a five-shiiling-piece in ids nose. Itie < 

Now,mydesireis to establisli a system the ha! would be a dowry for a princess, 
TOry reverii'fcf this. I propose that in grateful stirrups—but the mind sbriohrMfore ti 
remembrance of every great man who arises temptation or such wealth. • 

among us, instead of putting up a statue, or • T1 _ A „ * 

other monument, we go t* work with axe and 
hammer, and ruin one down ! 4 

Here would be a stimulus to exertion! 

Gracious powers! who that loved his country 
—or rather his town—would not strain every 



ako 

for 

w . e cocked- 

ha| would be a dowry for a prinoass, The 
stirrups—but the mind shriolinS&fore thaflton- 
templition or such wealth. * 

PnopdbD Four. 

To His Excellency *General Lord ****** 

®. Field-Marshal, &c. &c. &c. * 

MyLord, 

We hasten to approach your lotdship witj# 


nerve to’excel in his own particular department, our heartfett congratulations on your safw 
when tbc hope was before him of delivering arrival on those shores, and also on tfll suc- 
his fellow-creatures from one of those terrific cess which has attended your arms in every 
monsters, the public statues! Once jft the action in which you have been engag«d%hifc 
edict go forth, once let it be distinctly under- defending the interests of that gfeat country 
stood that any man who achieved greatness which you so adequately and nobly represtait. 
might not only feel secure himself from ever We are directed <0 convey to your lowsliip 
appearing in one of our public places with a the acknowledgments of your gracious sove- 
scroll m one of his hands, and tights on both reign for tire services rendered by yon to your 
his legs, but that he would .secure to himself country, and we are further directed to a^d to 
the glory of abolishing a London statue—once the honourable titles which already adorn jour 
let this be understood, and I believe there name, those of &c. &c. &c. 


would be no end to our greatness as a nation. 
How would the flagging energies of a virtuous 


•But a prouder distinction yet awaits your 
lordship; one which it will w more glorious 


rising man revive as he passed the Duke of to you to receive, and for tas to confer, 

York's Column, or George the Third's Pigtail, it has hern derided that such >c ires as 
or George the Fourth’s curly wig, and said to those bv winch you have recently so emrucntlv 

I*!_If tt A _ Ifiil 1. . 1 ; 1 ? . l 1 . Vi* IS * * " 


himself, “A little more labour, a little longer distinguished yourself, arc worthy of some more 
effort, and, thou monstrosity, 1 shall lay thee marked commemoration than any which mere 
level with the dust." titles, however illustrious, can afford. We have 

Some one has remarked that wc arc not a to announce to vou that it is the intention of 

___ T3_ . ___ j Al • IV . _*. -4* iLt. ..... -S I 0 - 


give, or a subject receive. ? « } 

not do, what liardsbip will he not encounter, It has, doubtless, not escape^ tiic notiewof 
what danger will he not face, with the thought one so well acquainted with our metropolis as® 
deep down in the, recesses of his heart, that lie your lordship, that in one of ns principal t ho¬ 
is not only combating his country’s foes, but roughfuros, at the entrance to one of its prin^naWf 
that he is helping to lift that load of horror parks, in the immediate vicinity df its smbs 
off the arch at the top o£ Constitution-hill I and its Taftersall’s, there \mts a uiousmr of j 


our whole community would feel this additional 
stimulus to exertion. Even the illustrious 
prince in whose presence it has neves been ipy 
good fortune to bask, wgyjfLJic urged on m a 
glorious and ipWRR' career by® the thought 
that one day the statue of his grcat®uncle might 
by hhygreatness be swept away from the surface 
offfral ilgar-sfluare, or that lufe noble acts would 


id 111 

which it is located, has diagramed the uarttc If 
Britain™ those foreign countries which the rl- 
fliour of its existence lias unfortunately\eacMi. 

This monster it has been tout proud privilege 
to depose front Ins high place. An fiicmy to 
the fair nafte of this cijunlry, almost as much, 
so as those otlmrencmias over whom vou have 


oig^raiaigar-square, or mat ms nome acts wouia so as those othar encmias over whom vou have 
remove another great-uncle from King William- lately triumphed—t ha* monster has falWh before 
street, where he interrupts the traffic by vainly ‘your victorious approach, and beneath the Sjfot 
offering a toil of rope for sale, and depresses wnich was once its lair may lMbbe se$u your 
.the spirits of the passers-by in a perfectly incx- lordships name, in Isold 1 li iiiu ti ii^iTOi ufli 1 
cusable manner. All classes, I say, would fed ucatb it tiic simple inscription —“ OvjsaTIlKOWN 
this stimulus. The politician would look at by xfhs pumjk Bz 2 *efaotor.” 

T /w/) f-tonwrn T^mifinhlr anrl almlriiir* Itia fiat n t Am irn«« f — * *— —■ 4. — - - - . 


Lewd George Bentinek, and, shaking his fist at ^ ___. jr _ 

him, would mutter, “Thy days are numbered.” that inscriftion in^cir dfcUy walks, not wjjy 
The .medical man would thinkV Jenuer, and will the remembrtneo of the numerous exploits 
sknTus prescription with a bolder hand. “Fiat d!KF a fl»ick your nam* is associated* be kept 
ptiula, mat Jennerum I" continually Ijpfor* them® but their gratitude to-® 

And consider how remarkable it is that the wards the imp who has dflttverab his country* 
bronae coinage should We come into existence from a terror and a shame, will be reawakened 
just id the augment when we die likely to have from day to day, anjl from Jiourbto hour. * 
so much bronze thrown up“n“cmr hands. What 

Unnumbered pennies there must be ra the length I any additional fldqe lb tiiis tribute whkdT we 


As your lordship's fellow-country mop paw. 
that inscrillion in their dfcily walks, not only 


tribute wfa»| we 
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lift?)} time I 

r/i__ .td 


fe hoftoar of offerii 
jjjow withdraw, w 


to your lord¬ 
ing your lord- 


proudfiBt <3(riumphs and your 
acbierafients. 

We are, «c. 
(Signed) t 


There! I’ve come to the end of the space a 
disposal, and can say no more; but if you’ 
^ “ otter H book-sa S Hansard 1 



THE LABOUBS OF THOB. 


“ Bold drinker,” said Loki, “ new drainthatcup, 
In two good draughts yon should toss it up. 

The eeriest woman, it seems to me, 

Could drain that goblet in two or three.” ' " . - 

Twas a simple horn, long tapering, "• 

A mere poor unebaped rustic thing. 

The god thirsty, and raised the horn 
To hie eager lips with a savage scorn. 

A long deep draught be fiercely took, 

Never Stopping to breathe or look; 

’But stQl when he set the goblet down 
(And Loki smiled at his wrathful frown), 

The liquor lessened never a whit; 

Three draughts he took, but scarce a bit 
The cup was emptier; breathless, worn, 

Thor gave back the giants’ horn. 

“ Why, d,” quoth Loki, “ no prize of mine 
.Will to day be clutched by those hands of thine.” 

“ Try me again,” quoth angry Tbor, 

“Try me, ye giants, with one feat more; 

Though Utgard Loki may mock and laugh. 


BKIHOj A NORSE LEGEND FBOH THE FR08E EDDA. 

The path to the giants’ country 
Lies o’er a broad deep cliff- bound sea, 

Through forest and swamp, o’er fell and mooV, 
And waste, and barren, stony and poor;. 

None since the earliest days of yore 
Have crossed ftutt sea, or stood on that shore. 

Yet Tbor once by a magic cine 
Traversed it seeking deeds to do. 

« * * • * 

There yras the city; it stood on a plain 


I drank a draught that no god could quaff.” 

“ Try him,” cried Loki, with crafty eyfet; 

“ Bring him that cat our children prize. 

Let us see you lift it, mighty Tbor, 

Though scarce so strong as we held yon So*,” 

While he spoke a large grey cat sprang in, 
Whining, and purring, and struggling. 

'Thor took the cat in his cruel clasp, 

And clutched its fur with a tiger grasp. 

He strained, and grappled, and clutched each lhnb. 
But that cat was still stronger far than him. 


Treeless and open to wind and rain. 

The walls rose np and met the stars, 

f ut its gates wen guarded with triple bars, 
her, he wreettaf with beam and bolt, 

Uave many a twisting angry jolt, 

f ut in vain. So ^hen, as a weasel creeps, 
etween the stalks of the whcaUheaf heaps, 
e angrily slipped; 0 bow the wise god’s thought 
«Ali Ldkfs barriers set at nought. 


“ Qa! Thor,” cried Loki, “ ’Us as I thought, 
The cat is stalwart, and you are nought.” 

“ Little or big,” said Thor, “ I see 
None who will dare to wrestle with me 
Now‘1 am wroth;’’ then Loki cried, 

“ I see none here but would tame tj»y pride. 
Let somebody call that poor old crone, 

EUi, my nurse, she will quell thee alone.” 


He found the piece, ’twas vast and high, 

, With gfiden turrets thgt dove the sky, 

Aud seohg a doowwidc open Stand, 

He enrered, and aaw the giant band 
Seaffldaon benches arou%d the hail, 

AnS Loki throned above them all. 

•'ftey mravdy bowed, but the king austere, 
m Cri^J, frowning, “ Whdty this stripling here ? 
The warrior'Thor ? Tot him merit his fame 
Bv doing some deed that is fitting his ngwe.” 

■ # Loki of Utgard, that wily $og, 9 • 
v Smiled at Tior’s angry challenging, 

•But he arose, and his giant tjee, 

And canft to a broad and lend plaefi, 

Then callA l tcti&fiai. one of hll train, 

, To nwewfth Thor dfrtbat grassy plain. 

Tears of rage were ftt Thor’s fibre® eyel, 

He ran a* fast as the swallow dies, 

Biit as thmarrow the bitol o’ertakes, 

Swifter than fire in the dry gr%» braids,« 
Hugi outran him and reached the (Race, 

Then turned and met Thor face to face. 
“Bravely lost,” cried Loki toen, » 

“But Hogi {• footer than gods or tnoij. 

M Bring me A drinking-horn,” cried Thor, 

“ 1 challenge youfiantc, one ora, score. , 
Loki celled for a walrus ts«rn~F . * , 
Thor.lqpked at it with angry seojn.* 


A toothless hag, with bleared red eyes, 

Came hobbling in; she was old and bent, 

Sbe stared at Thor with a “feigned surprise 
And lower upon her crutch ship leantr 
Tighter Thor held her, firmer sbe stood, 

Finn as the oak-tree in the wood; 

And she twfficd and grappled him slowly down. 
Till at last, in spite o^crsgymdjrown, * 

He fell on pue kaee. Thentbeen^rlaughed out. 
And the hail-roof shook with the giants* shout. 

The next day, Utgard Loki, elate, 

Lett Tbor out of the city gate. 

Baffled and chafed was mighty Thor, 

Never had he been fooled before. * 

“Nay,” said Loki, “ the&know ’twas I 
Who baffled thy force with my subtlety. 

A cloud of magic was over thee thrown; 

AU those spells wore mine alone. 

What wonder that thon wert set at nought 
By Hulgi the runqpr, for Huigi was Thought 1 
No wonder that thou wert laughed to-scorn 
For failing to drain that mighty horn, 

For its one end reached the bottomless sea, 

A pretty draught, 0 Thor, fijr thee. 

Midgnrd serpent that cat of outs 
Foiled thy rage awfttby fieroeat powere 
Old /go was that lead Ad crippled mine. 

By whom tho# wert att but overthrown. 
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Sooner or la?,® she ley*'«* low, 

And All of ns IsA baoirtji lwr biow. 
h Now let us part,*adraa set loth, * 

Come not ‘agribt,. «e tore. « worse for both; 
fiat if ihttfcffi&a'spedl-theft .W 
That wUl Moaftom theegisnts, city, and all.’* 
Thor wjaodiraith,and seized lib mace, 
ButLOldfcad vanished, nor left a fraee.* 
When Thot strode bade to storm the town, 

He only found a bare lone down. 


; THE SENSATIONAL WILLIAMS. 

CoNTEMFOKAttY criticism has recently been 
deformed by a species of cant, which, originat¬ 
ing, as cant generally does, in a sincere feeling 
on the part of a few, has been eoliotd by the 
many simply because it is an effective cry. 3/ 
any one writes a novel, a play, or a poem, which 
refates anything oat of the ordinary experiences 
of the most ordinary people—some tragedy of 
love or revenge, some strange (though not im- i 
possible) cctobination of events, or some romance 
of guilt and misery—he is straightway met with 
a loud exclamation of “ Sensational!” This 
foolish word has become the orthodox stone for 
flinging at any heretic author who is bold enough 
to think that life has its tremendous passes of 
anguish mid crime, as well as its little joys and 
little sorrows—its strange adventures ana vicis¬ 
situdes, as well as its daily progresses from 
Brixton to the Bank, and from the Bank back 
again to Brixton; and who holds that the more 
viVidly-coloured part of the grouping is as legi¬ 
timate a subject for artistic treatment as the 
more drab-bued section. But the anti-sensa¬ 
tional critic will tell you that, if you would 
write a novel or a play that is fit to be read by 
any one with tastes superior to those of a butcher, 
boy, you must confine yourself strictly to the 
common events of common lives, have nothing 
whatever to say to any pf the extremes of passion 
or of action, leave muraerio the penny papers, 
be ignorant di suicide, have no idea that there are 
dark shadows in the world, and shun a mystery 
as you would the measles. In shortlist Brixton 
be vour standard, the Alps being among Nature’s* 


TEAR 


{CcudaeMUw 


forth by 
result by 
whyis all 
eiof quiet 


afiofua; and wheti the humour 
the most unromantic Eves are i 
^Le subtle touch of genius, we h 
in voluntary laughter and team.- 
art to be restricted to the uniform lavelof quiet j 
domesticity P To say nothing Of tte super- | 
natural regions ^imagination and fancy, the | 
actual world inclhdes something more than tb% j 
family life; something besides the plac'd s 
emotions that are developed about the paternal 1 
hearth-rug. It has its sterner, its wilder, vKSfafi 
its vaster aspects; adventures, crimes, agouSe; j 
hot rage 8bd tumult of passions; tflhror, aid 
bewilderment, and despair. Why is the literary j 
artist to he shat out from the tragedgpf exist- j 
ence, as he sees it going on around him? Why j 
js it necessarily immoral to shddow forth the | 
awful visitations of wrath and evil andfpunish- • ; 
ment, or to depict those wonderful and unwonted ! 
accidents of fortune which me jut as real as j 
anything that happens between Brixtonand the 1 
Bank, only of less frequent occurrence? It is 
very easy to cry “ Sensational!” but the word 
proves nothing. Let it begrantedthat suck things 
are sensational; but theu life itself is similarly 
sensational in many of its aspects, and Nature 
is similarly sensational in manv%f her forms, 
and art. is always sensational when it is tragic. ' 
The (Edipus of ’Sophocles is mthe highest degree 
sensational; so arc half the plays of Shakespeare, 
at a moderate computation; so is the Satan of 
Paradise Lost so is Raphael's Massacre of the 
Innocents; so is the Laocoon; so, one may say, ' 
aro the Ovatorios of Handel, ^since they deal 
udth tremendous elements op suffering . and 
wonderment, of aspiration and triumph. When¬ 
ever humanity wrestles wjfii the goals of 
passion and pain, there, of* necessity, is that i 
departure from our diurnal platitudes whibh tip** 
cant of existing criticism denounces by this 
single word. It is quits true that tlfcre is a > 
vulgar species of •sensationalism, thaf which * i 
nothing can be worse. The halfpenny Vries of ! 
murder and felonv, of which a deluge is eslally I 
being*poured forth, are really demoralising ;*for ! 
the difference between an artist who can 1 a9k» * 


for respectable authors, More6yer,^n relating 
the even tenor of Brixtoniap existence, be care- 

f fhat you are sever betrayed into any emotion 
style—any tlirob or pulse of passion on your 
language, any glow of description or rapid aev*. 
lopment of action—on pain of being taken to 1 
task for fiavinsrshowu “hectic” and “feverish” 

S toms. When you have fulfilled all these 
tions, then will the organs of Brixtonian 
criticism smile on you, ana declare that you 
have composed “a very sweet, natural, tin- 


spasmodic plol 
'’fOtofor;. there uan be no doubt that very beauti- 


interestiug ‘fictions may be made, and 
Bn made, oqt of the apq./•.•*!; elements of 
life. Taecowmvmest threads o£ the 


into the psychology of crime jmd terror, anj^theaw * 
botcher whoecan ao nothing mare J,h*n lay on 
the carntise with a liberal brush, isso great as 
to be cssentiqj. * In if smaller degree, it is tae . L 
difference between •toe old playwright who. j 
ending his tragedy with a scene of general- 
Massacre, directs that the^dead bodies and 
scattered limbs ar#to lie abourwe“as 
bloodies as may he£ and tne great poet who ■« 
sayA tkdifeh. the- mouth of Iris murderous 
king: 

- I amVn blood 

Stept in stffa*th&, should I wade ao more, 
ruing were as tedious as go o'er, 

. . . . f have sipp'd full with harrow: 

Direnesspfatnfiiar toVny stonghtcrous thought# 
t Cannot onlfe start me. ^ * 

Tift inysteiy. of evil is'as^nferesting toaus 1 
now as it w & time of SkakeseeaKP ; and . 

it is (ftwnrigJri affectation or effeaunftqito sly 













ALL THE TEAR BOUND. 


tfflbrnuy IK, leu] 


that we uraWfVjw to glance into that obyaa^but 
are fMaq»et«% toconstruct ear novels oat of 
the ajnenii jfti of resectable, easj-goiag men 
and womeif. If the objectors would content 
theu|^ved"vithcSHroteaUag against couse ex¬ 
cesses? tb^y would do good service 1 , but, when 
they denounce all recourse to the more teiyific 
elements of our life, we m«y not unreasonably 
inquire bow they would liavfc received such a 
jjlay as Macbeth. Our neighbours over the 
water discuss “ the Divine williams.” Let us,' 
tsar a tew moments, discuss “The Sensational 


full of absurd and shocking incident*. We have 


iUMRIEiMuJ 


wvBl 7rT£7\vr,' 


brother who'succeeds him ou the ibwme; a 
queen who marries her brother-in-law • a crack- 
brained young prince (whose state afmind 
would make him a -fitting subject for a com- 


Williams Would be “ reviewed” bj anti-sen¬ 
sational critics: 

Mtt^eth. A Tragedy. By William Shake¬ 
speare.—Mr. Shakespeare is really becoming an 
intolerable nuisance, which it behoves all critics 


wholesome severity. He has no idea of tragedy 
apart from the merest horrors of melodrama, 
In his Othello, a blackamoor smothers his win' 
on the stage, under a preposterous delusion of 
jealousy, endburageii by a gentlemanly Mepbis- 
tophiies of bis acquaintance; and then stabs 
himself with a hectoring speech when, he finds 
out his mistake. In King Lear, the accumola- 
tiou of frightful and revolting atrocities is 
something almost beyond belief. Lear is sup¬ 
posed to have occupied the throne of Bri&in ui 
•some remote ejjAch beyond the daw.% of authen¬ 
tic history.* On. account of a very natural and 
becoming answer made him by one of bis 
Slaughters, be dStowns hex, . ! t>d afterwards, for 
fame insufficient treason, pronounces a curse 
jipon« another daughter, expressed in such 
frightful language that we must forbear from 
making any further ^allusion to the subject. 
Then Be goes oat on®to a heath in a storm, and 
cur&e^ihiogs in general, his Bedlamite ravings 


behind the arras (oae of the few reasonable 
things he does in the whole five acts); and a 
young lady who goes mad, and, after doddering 
about with straw in her hair, singing songs that 
are not over-delicate, drowns herself by acci¬ 
dent in a horse-pond. In the last scene of this 
hideous burlesque of nature and probability, the 
queen (Hamlet’s mother) dies by a poisoned 


BliT. ■ * fTtn RS 


,and an enemy of his kill each other with a 
poisoned foil while they are fencing. As only 
one of the foils is poisoned, and it is ne¬ 
cessary to the climax that both should die at 
once, the two combatants contrive, by some 
sleight-of-hand which is quite bercad our com¬ 
prehension, to exchange the weapon without 
meaning it! But a writer who for ever aims at 
startling effects must of necessity pile up the 
agonies in his 'concluding scene; and this 
agglomeration of fantastic" crimes will the less 
astonish the reader wheu be leams that iu oae 
scene Hamlet reviles his own mother in the 
most dreadful manner, and in another utters 
: profane jokes in a churchyard while his sweet¬ 
heart’s grave is being dug, and tosses skulls 
about the stage! So fond is Mr. Shakespeare 
of death in its most revolting forms, that even 
his love-story of Romeo and Juliet is full of 
slaughtering and poisoning; while his very 
comedies have generally some smack of the 
gallows in them." 

We do not. wish to he unfair on Mr. Shake¬ 
speare. He is not devoid of a certain ability, 
which might he turned to very reputable ac- 
count if he only understood his own powers 
better. He bas a good deal of native humour 


of good taste) by tbe ribald jokes of ai court 
ffeol, whose inanities arc evidently addressed to ( 
the Allcry auditors. Another character assumes 
to oc an idiot, find Vitli hideqps jibberings 
makes up f pretty brio. Finally, thp* old king 
Aids out f bat*hi# diaovftied daughter is a very 
good girbafter all, and'vjjien she bas met her 
death oy some unlucky circumstance (as im¬ 
probable. ami hqpfific o^ tho wilier iucideutu 
of thg AjftvVfiF brings the corpse on,to the 
atagom his arirJSt “howls” over it* like a 
mourner at an Irish wake-fiiterdlly “howls,” 
in good downright fashion—and jg$&eutly gives 
up tlie gBost;, to the jpeat relief of the reader. 
Besides these agreeable inffideatsf fliere is a 
good deal*of slaughten^, ana one not^iM«Xi 
tears out another nobleman’s evds fat the iiisti- 
^&tion of iwo^riaccsieek' and s^t* Ids foot” 
tin cue ofthern! Hamlet—wbiori 1 a toadying 
clique whom Mr.$hakespeare has gatheredibout 
him affect to regard as a wojjff'of profound phi* 
lesophj *«ad superhuman %is3(sra— -is finally 


some knowledge of the superficial parts of cha¬ 
racter, though, being ottritk^io sche&r, he is 
often ridiJtuoiAly vulgar iu his would-be repre¬ 
sentations of ^gentlemen, Ho would do very 
well as a writer of farces and of ahow pifcfcesu 
but liis injudicious friends have flattered hfm 
into the belief that he is a great tragic poet; 
and hence the gory nonsense of tins new drama, 
Macbeth, of which we pow proceed to^ive some 
account. 

The scene is laid in Scotland, during, the 
reign of one Duncan, of whom English readers 
know little and care less. The play opens, in 
good melodramatic (or, rather, pantomimic) 
fathfon, with a dark scene; thunder rolling and 
ightamg flashing, and three witches talking 
gibberish in rhyme. Were this last monstrosity 
of Mr. Shakespeare’s fancy ever to be played at 
any theatre (whwh, however, is quite impos¬ 
sible), we can easuy imagine the low tremulous 
mumming of jfiddlus to which the curtain would 
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tSp*. Beene I., 1lowever, does not last above a 
a&rnte, as it ob}; consists of eight short lines. 

: 'The se«»nd soeiiie introduces ns to the old king, 
Duncan, to $hom " a Weeding soldier” relates 
the progrtteof an insurrection which has justj 
bean, tolled by the valour of Macbeth. In I 
Scene III. we return to thunder, witches, and 

S ' ’ah. One of the old women compares 
to "a rat without a tad,” and threatens 
to drain a certain mariner as “dry as bay,” 
which induces ns to suppose that she must be a 
skittle-sharper in disguise, since the draining of 
sailors is generally effected by those ingenious 
practitioners. Presently Macbeth comes in 
from the wars, and the witches hail him as 
thane of Glamis, thane of Cawdor, apd future 
king of Scotland. Thane of Glamis lie is al- 
ready but to be tbane of Cawdor and king of 
Scotland seems to this worthy gentleman beyond 
the reach of thought. However, somebody 
comes in shortly afterwards, and tells Macbeth 
that, the thane of Cawdor being a traitor, the 
title has be& transferred to the putter-down of 
traitors. This sets Maebeth plotting how he 
may become a traitor on his own account, and 
secure the crown for himself. He has a bold, 
bad woman -for his wife—a strong-minded wo¬ 
man, who gives us to understand that she will 
stick at nothing to satisfy her ambition. In 
very plain language she invokes all the devils of 
the nether regions to take possession of her 
soul—-which we dare say they were not slow in 
doing. We have too much respect for our 
readers to reproduce the dreadful things uttered 
by this she-dragon, perhaps the most unnatural 
character that even Mr. Shakespeare's lurid and 
unhealthy imagination has ever conceived. Suf¬ 
fice it to say that she eggs on her husband to 
murder Duncan, which, after a good deal of 
hesitation (proceeding rather from cowardice 
than conscience), and some idiotic ravings about 
an “ air-drawn dagger*’ which he elegantly de¬ 
scribes as ogingcovered with "gouts of blood,” 

[ he accomplishes in the dead of night, and lays 
! the blame on the king’s sleeping attendants. 
Afterwards he kills these attendant# to conceal 
his owrt guilt, and in the npxt act we find him 
king. But limn $)iat the crown 

will in time come to one Banqup, and his son 
. He^nce, commissions "two Murderers” to make 
away with those individuals. There is some¬ 
thing so homicidal and Ne wgate-Caleftdarish 
about Mr. Shakespeare’s mind, that he seenft 
actually |p have persuaded himself that there 
was at one -time ia Scotland a set of men who 
followed murder as a trade or profession, and to 
whom people applied in the ordinary coarse of 
business whenever they wished to get rid of an 
inconvenient rival, while feeling too squeamish 


derers despatch Baa«|up,.but nfatagefo let 
Fleanceescape j and in a ^bsecwit scene we 
lave Macbeth, liis queen, -and their courtiers, 
seated at a banquet, at widish ne ghost of 
Banquo makes his appearanoe*vUh ^ .'jiseks,” 
and sits d6Wn to table, as if he finOesigns 
upen the meat and drink. This ttnl&kcd-tbr 
visitor greatly alafins the tyrant, who “makes 
faces” at the spectre, foams at him, and remarks* 
that, inasmuch as he can "nod” (which see®* 
a strange occupation for a phantom), he may as 
well "speak too.” The ghost prudently JfPM" 
dines to give tongue (in this respect more rrmr- 
ciful than tne ghost of Hamlet’s fath<8^ who is 
cruelly verbose); and Macbeth laments his 
liability to’such visitations in this grueful and 
feeling manner: • 

The times have been 

That, when the brains were out, the mauwinld die. 

And there an end; but now they rise again, 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 

And pash ns from Our stools. 

We have no wish to invade the sanctities of 

C ite life; but we have heard that Mr. 

espeare’s father was a butcher, aud we can 
certainly very readily believe that the son was 
brought up m a slaughter-house, and thus ac- t 
quired a practical knowledge of wuat commonly j 
results after “ the brains are out,” as well as a i 
tendency to delight in sanguinary subjects. J 
In Act IV. we discover the three witches in a 
gloomy cavern, preparing a " hell brottf 1 in a j 
large caldron. The filthy and disgusting ingrc- I 
died* of this broth are inflicted on the Spader 
with abomthable minuteness; rj|r ngthing is tot j 
nasty for Mr. Shakespeare’s Mum;. However, it ! | 
does not appear that the brotb_or “ gruel’V-fqg !! 
it is described b$> both worcb^-is intended % j | 
consumption, but only for conjuration. Mac- ;; 
both having entered to consult the wflclnyiw^; 
“an armed head,” “a bloody,cflld,” and “a i 
child crowned, with iw, tree ia hisfl hand” J t 
(qu«ry, a Christmat-tree ?), rifc out ofwlu* cal- ! ' 
dron; as birds, bouquets, and bon-bons emerge j 
from the magic hat of M.„4tobin or Herr Brabell. 
These apparitions address Maebeth in sonic 
highly ambiguous language, and then folktws a* ( 
vision of eight kings, “Jm bust with agtqps in**"'- 
his hand,” vAiich is unpleasantly suggestive of 
the CydefCellars at fqpr o’clock # in the moraiqg. 
After this evdtaous .scene we are transported 
to the castle of Lady Macduff, %hfere the.; 
Murderers come in again, stab a son of heftady-’ 
Hup, and pursue the mothe%^rho qihkes her 
exit, crying Murder!”—amj,we»rewtikagrards . 
given M> un^erstandi that sne and all her young 
ones and sgyaatsaare slaughtered. Then comes 
a little breathing space between Acta TV. and 
V.; but Jio sooneys th# drop scene up for the 
last division than we are Introduced to Lady 


Murderer,” Our Scottish brethren 
. ^ Bfivrg slow to fesent an insult to their 
CQnnte,*iMl -m therefore A&fidently leave in 
4heSrjii*iif the chastilfelhent of'Mr. Shake¬ 
speare's ignorant impertinence. .Well, the Mur- 


the murder oi*Dun; |a (which 
been hlmostjporneout of our rem 
flocK^of later catastrophes), ft 
her bands, ijjforq^ng us that#' 


g to wash 
is murky,” 
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The catastrophe now f«st v approaches, and we 
may hurry cJto it with little ceremony. The 
queen diee «f the stage, we are happy to say), 
and, an ioiiwteciton being got up against the 
usurper, Mabeth is slain, after a terrific combail 
with Mbeduff, whtPeuts off his head f behind the 
scenes), a® brings it in “on a pole P’ Mutual 
congratmations, nourish, aucLcurtain falls. * 
Aud this stuff is called a tottedy! Why, it 
is a rank melodrama, of the old Coburg fashion. 
Mr. Shakespeare is behind his time. Twenty 
tears ago, in tiie days of Hicks and “ Winsunt,” 
fit would have been a powerful rival to the 
turn ora vriio supplied the late Mr? Qjbaldwloue 
wilh the (dramas of the New Cut. Bat even 
the most uneducated audiences have now out* 
grown sMh vulgar horrors. Does Mr. Shake* 
speare imagin? tor one moment that any theatre 
in Lontton or the provinces would produce sucls 
a play as this Macbeth P It would be hissed 
off the boards before the end of the first act 
And even should it obtaiu a temporary success, 
would mot posterity explode with laughter at 
sneb a specimen of the literature of our epoch ? 
if, indeed, posterity cared to trouble itself at all 
about Mr. Shakespeare and his writings. Tht*| 
best advice we can give this gentleman is to 
turn .1 deaf c|p to his flatterers, and endeavour, 
if possible, to compose something quiet, simple, 
and natural. Though it is foi bidden the genius 
of our nation and our language to produce an 
.ifisehvlus, we may at least emulate his good 
t«u<t( iff removing murder from the stage? and 
though we may never be able to scale the 

S ieights of moraLgrandeur familiar to thetntel- 
ect of Soplioel^s, wo can at any rflte refrain 
irons outraging decency aud sense. Wo say to 
41 r. fchnkespeareJn plain language, “ This will 
i^t do. You mi\tlnuk it vwy fine, and fools 
ituj be found to tell you so; but, however 
■w mgh our speech, we are your true friends, aud 
wi repeat t,hari* won’t do !” 


CHINESE KITES. 

.... *.v'Tmkrvobd Alcock remarks, m his 
ti"crating work on Japan, on the ridiculous 
cont^mety presented In mauy of tho habits of 
the Jnpanc$f to those of Western nations; how 
v mount tlicjy horses pn the oppeflite side; 
> lu»w their carpenters plan® towards the person 
^instead of from it; bow tho men fly kites aud spin 
tops Wile the boys look on* how their character 
runs from, top tojtottom. nityl ttlir books read 
from wgiil>to4cl4^d so on. Sir Joliu»I)avis 
notices a similar peculiarity in th^Chiffosc in 
his entertaining work on that jicoplu, 
Perimpgof all the odd practices tiius indulged 
in, the one most easily to be accountp for, is 
the practice of kite-flying oy wrowu-up men; 
which may be better appreciated, yviam it WW 
pljiued that the kites of Ciyna and Jagaa arc uot 
tiie aiiaple articles wo usually knew by that 
name, bat are toys infinitely various in #ort,« 
sizft ntid shape, itiftu often elabosnle in construe- 
tiqp, as*well as high tn price “»«n among 


ourselves but has hadfbis eyes attracted upward, 
and more or less of his interest engaged, by 
seeing a fire-balloon sailing in mid-air, dr ft sky¬ 
rocket bursting in the sky; or, indeed anything 
out of the common happening overhead. And js 
the Chinaman or J apanese to & laughefiat, if bo 
relishes the still stranger sight of a huge dragon 
or centipede trailing its scaly length ou high, a 
hideous ogre face roaring as it sails along, ft 
prettyJbut immense butterfly flapping its wings 
liike its living model, birds flying about so 
life-like that one,can hardly believe them to be 
made of paper, a couple of fantastically-dressed 
friends walking arm-in-arm in the elonds with 
an umbrella over their beads, and many other 
similarly curious tilings, which an Englishman 
would scarcely dream of ? Yet sights such as 
these may be seen in Japanese and Chinese 
cities at any time during the kite-flying season; 
and, while they cannot tail to attract the atten¬ 
tion of the observant stranger, m common with 
the many other novelties lie secs about him, 
lead ium to conclude that the oM men and 
adnlts of those countries have, at any rate, 
some excuse for the frivolity they are accused 
of. The ability to make such extraordinary 
kites is maiuiy owing to the toughness, tenuity, 
and flexibility, of the Chinese and Japanese 

E , aud the Abundant material for ribs and 
s afforded by the bamboo: a plant which 
has not its equal for the lightness, strength, 
flexibility, and elasticity of its fibrous wood. 
With these simple materials, aud with the 
wonderful neatness and ingenuity the Chinese 
and Japanese are famous for, it is astonishing 
how rapidly and easily they construct the odd 
and complicated figures which they fly as kites. 

Let us transport the reader to the line of 
low lulls which, thickly strewn with the graves 
of the dead out of the neighbouring city of 
Foo-chnw-foo, skirts the picturesque foreign set¬ 
tlement of that port, and on which some very 
pretty kite-flying may bcecen during the season. 
The first thing to attract his eye (pr®utning it to 
have had Us fill of the beautiful scunery to be 
seen around) will be the centipede kite: which, 
with its scaly joints stretehiug out some sixtw 
ho a hundred feet in length, its thousand legs, 
aud slow undulating mouSl^iMn,marvellously 
like a giant specimen of that horrible creature 
creeping down upon one out of the clqgds. 
Although complicated enough iu appearance? 
it is very simply contrived; something like 
jf might, without difficulty, be, made by any 
ingenious English bov, who would «tako the 
trouble, and use suffiaicnliy light materials. 
The Chinaman constructs it thus; lie first 
prepares from fifty to a hundred hoops of fmo 
split bamboo, taking care to make one-third the 
number he intends to use of equal diameter, 
say a foot mad a Htdf across, and the rest each 
one slightly smaller than the other, until the 
last is about the size of a small saucer. On 
these he stretches thin whjte or brown paper, 
by pasting the edges down over the hoop with 
well ground paste? On twoopijosi^ 1 points of 
, fastens, with fine twine. 


every* hoop, he then 
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j,:' small bamboo pegsof about an inch in length 
and the size of a date pencil; these are in¬ 
tended as joioteoa which to fix the legs—por¬ 
tions of the katotbafc need the most care and 
attention, i( To form the legs he procures a 
quantity of dry hollow reeds, light as a stalk of 
wheat or barley, and very similar to it in ap¬ 
pearance, save that the reeds are smooth and 
jointless from end to end. Of these he selects 
the largest, longest, and best, for thosmof his 
hodps wiiich are of equal size; and, having cnl 
■ them to an equal length of from two and a half to 
three feet, he carefully balances them all, points 
one end delicately with paper, by wav of socket 
and to prevent cracking, and fixes them on the 
pegs, one on either side of every hoop. For the 
remainder of the hoops, he selects reeds propor¬ 
tionately shorter and lighter, according to their 
several sizes. He then connects the hoops t6 
each other at a distance of about a foot or more 
apart, with four pieces of twine: fastening one 
over, and one under, each peg, and at points 
equi-diatan$. from one another on the circum¬ 
ference of the hoops. Having completed the 
aeries, ho finishes it off with a nead, represent- 

2 : as near as he can the ugly bead and man¬ 
tes of the centipede, and thence depends the 
string with which the kite is flown. Thus put 
together, the kite extends over a good length; 
in order to get it up, it is necessary to take 
hold of it somewhere about* the centre hoop, 
and fly the tail end first; when that rises, the 
body easily follows, and, once in the air with 
any breeze to speak of, the whole sails up as 
easily as any single piece of paper would do. 
When the time comes for the kite to be 
brought down, the person flying it lets it drop 
at full length when he gets it near the ground, 
so as not to tangle it; slips off the legs, 
which he ties up into a bundle ; gathers all the 
hoops in their order, one upon the other; ties 
them round with a bit of string; slings the two 
packets on his shoulder, and trudges off with 
them through the crowded streets with as mneb 
ease and as littlerisk of hurting the kite as if it 
were a small one a foot long. 

To describe all the other kites* to be seei^ 
on the ^oo-chow^QQ^ll would be to undertake 
too much, s£-*c mUonly venture to speak of 
one other sort very common among the Chinese, 
artetparticularly effective as regards appearance 
fl-namely, the bird kite. Tim hawk gi com ; 
man kite is the bird usually represented, an^, 
to make this they eat a piece of paper the exaob 
shape arid size of the natural bird, when cm 
the wing; this, they ptfint the natural colour, 
wd stretch on ribs of bamboo arranged very 
ranch in the shape of the old English cross¬ 
bow when strung, leaving the parts which re- 
present tbe enda of the wine and tail feathers, 
unbound by twine, so as to shiver in the wind. 
This constructed, the kite rises with great ease, 
fj&d flies with wonderful grace of motion, imi- 
totingthe real bird to a nicety by ri&w and then 
tafcruga long swoop, thenjearing again, and 
itself withfi^natter before repeat- 
ingteprocess. At times, a number of *these 


or some huger kite,and the efilwjt is thereby 
much increased ; for the real kit# are in the 
fiabit of sailing in a flock toget her, m they circle 
over thefe prey. 

In a previous part of tins paper ideation is 
maae of the roaring of one sort of Chinese kite. 

It might-more correctly, perhaps, be termed 
humming or buzzing, for the noise partakes 
of both those descriptions of sound. This H 
very simply effected by fixing across the keM _ 
or shoulders of the kite, a Fight bows tigkfty * 
strung with a ribbon of fine hemp ^jrom one 
to three-eighths of an inch in breadth; the 
bow being so poised as to bring the flat sur¬ 
face of the ribbon at a right angjfe Iff the line 
of the string by which the kite is held, aud 
of coarse at an acute angle to the direction of 
the wind as it blows past it. The ribbon, 
caught by the wind in this position, vibrates' 
and gives forth a bum, more or less.loud, ac¬ 
cording to the size of the instrument* The 
hum so produced may be heard at a considerable 
distance, when the kite is well up in the air, 
under a steady breeze; and it Is a favourite 
pastime with tnc kite-flyers to get up this 1mm 
at all the notes and pitpkes thein*simple means 
can accomplish. They have another expedient 
to which they are very partial, that of sending 
up messengers after their kites, and very pretty 
and qjever ones they sneceed in making. The 
butterfly messenger is about the best,*and it 
is so made that, it flutters open-winged, right 
up to the kite, whence it instqntlv and quickly, 
descends; having been colkpsad and closed, on 
coming into contact with the kite, by uferuis 
of a little spring which fortat part of iti m% 
ebanism. * 

—-•— « 

THE STOItY OF THE %TjKB. 

Though embracing the uifimtest afc most 
technical particulars, without which no OTsount 
of scientific discovery cA. be held to ftiH its 
purpose, Tlie Story of the Huns, as told by Sgi 
Jambs Emerson Tensest, is as full of i&mtslf* 
as if the subiect describsa rested, for its ir*rit», <ri 
on the authdrs imaginative faculties. We have 
met witlf Sir Emerson in various literary capaci¬ 
ties, and our pages have frequently 
to his powers of dbservation and 

* • *1. Mlt* 


scientific knowledge to'the dtomjppmsnt of the 


tions for h» task fcthe fact that, at an early age. 


desliv speaks if this experience as hairing been 
OTpned i#fchc “pre-scientifle period?” and under 
cireumstaiioesswnicho however advantageous jfir 
observing the destructive powers of ordsunce, 
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hands, sWW that no writer could lie tetter 
able wari bate do justice to hie theme. HU 
immediate wtiva for taking it up arose from 
liis unsms alful attempt to discover any pub¬ 
lished statewsl erieulated to give, in the ordef 
of timflhag# occurrence, a, consecutive memoir 
of whatjaas taken place since the war in the 
Crime*, in connexion with the impro ve meat® of 
rifled anus; and finding that none such existed, 
he was induced to compile the present volume, 
rin the hope to supply the want, so far as eon- 
jmy ns the progress made in England.” As we 
already intimated, in The Story of the 
Gnus th|t want is most ably anti amply sap* 


Sir Emerson Tennent’s work is divided into 
three psilfc; the first treats of “ The Rifled 
Musket;” the second of “Rifled Ordnance;” 
the third bears the title of “The Iron Navy."*] 
By this division the whole subject is exhausted. 

If, according to the old military saying, 
“ every ballet has its billet,” its meaning, when 
Brown Bess (the old regulation musket) was the 
weapon from which tbebullet issued, must hare 
been greatly qualified. The bullet was generally j 
-lost in space, or buried in earth, and only except 
tionally found its billet in the quarters for white 
it was intended. At the battle of Salamanca, for 
instance, no more than eight thousand men were 
put hors de combat, although three million five 
hundred thousand cartridges were fired: together 
with six thousand cannon-balls; to say nothing 
of cavalry and infantry charges, so that, as re¬ 
gards the line, only one shot in four hundred 
ted tftrty-seven |ook effect. Instances or this 
kind might he quoted ad infinitum, illustrative 
of what Sir Emerson Tenneut appropriately 
cells the chanqa performances of the clumsy 
a*d capricious Bw*ra Bess.” ^knd so little re- 
1, liance jmd the soldier on her capabilities, even 
W ithin the certified range of two hundred yards, 
that it was his working rule to reserve lus fire 
until heteaw the waiter of hij^ enemy’s eves, and 
even tlgi it was said that, before he couid hfing 
1 dowtolfis man, he must discharge the full weight 
! of Ins tedy in lead. Tl’liis might very wal be 
[ tte case when, according to the testimony of an 
Inginoer officer who, ip one of the great‘battles 
'of tin Peninsula, had n» opportunity of witness¬ 
ing the effect of musketry upon cavalry charging 
a flquare, a volley at thirty pacqj brought down 
i only three juen; while acmther officer engaged 
*iaf Waterloo has stated that he could not see 
foorc tbag three or four saddles emptied by the 
fire of on* MdfcAf*a square of British infantry 
upon mteUd y^fritow ica cavalry dose t^lbetn 
Witnessing these abortive pdformances, a gene 
ral commanding, might well hive joined in Cor 
porsd Trias’» remarkupqfi the Sieurfripft’sgjm. 
nasties, that "one home-thwst of,a«bayonet 
was worth, them alland, indeed, it was Jllhr 
cold sheet” Itet generally did settle the momen- 
tone question, » 4 • 

But the protfd ineftcacy of Broffin Bess was 
held to be no driuuabfieation on, her part,*—or’ 
ratlfer, no attempfwae made udfeh die war was 
over, tdVender her move efficient Wl^n next failed 


upon to exhibit her ’’capabilities j.far when, to 
183$, a. series of experiments was undertaken 
by the officers of toe Royal Engineers at 
Chatham to oaoertaiu what the properties of 
toe service muskets really were, tqpQgli the ' 
vesuRs were perfectly ludicrous, no attempt was 
made to improve the weapon. Among othe* 
examples of failure on this occasion, at a target, 
six feet wide, and eleven feet six inches high—', 
beside *which the grenadiers of the King of 
JPrnasia would have seemed like dwarfo—shot- 
after shot was fired, from a distance of only 
three hundred yards, without one hitting the 
mark. Even a more striking instance of in¬ 
effective firing is cited by Sir Emerson Tenncnt. 
"Not fery long ago,” he says, "a well trained 
marktman f* provided with an old regulation 
musket, was placed to fire at a target eighteen 
feet equate, at a distance of three hundred yards, 
and found that he could not put even into that 
spacious area one bullet out of twenty. At two 
hundred yards, his success was not greater, and 
yet the fire-arm thus tested was *jie regular 
weapon of. the British soldier so late as the 
year 1852.” A faithful follower of routine, 
Brown Bess continued thus to illustrate the 
official principle by showing that she knew per¬ 
fectly well " How not to do it.” 

It has been over and over again asserted 
that the Duke ot Wellington’s objection to 
change was the ratson why no improvement to 
the regulation musket was attempted ; but tardy 
justice has been dime to Mm in this particular, 
and Sir Emerson Tennent observes: "So far 
from being opposed to the armament of troops, 
lus personal friend and biographer, the Chaplain 
General of the Forces, has placed on record that 
the Duke of Wellington was often heard to say 
that ‘ looking to the amount of mechanical skill 
in the country, and the numerical weakness of 
our army as compared with those of the great 
continental powers, British troops ooght to be 
the best armed soldier^to Europe.’” The 
Duke, however, did more than pronounce an 
opinion. When, according to his invariable rule 
of waiting until the success of an experiment 
justified tW adoption of a new system, he as¬ 
certained, not only by but by personal 

inspection, »thaV the ffitime iw , %xfubited a 
marked superiority over the old musket, he did 
not hesitate to recommend its introduction Ihto 
the service, or to express a wish that ever/ 
soldier of the line should be armed with it. 
Uhnprovement (as was manifested by the adop¬ 
tion of the Miuie rifle) was steadily kept in view 
by Lord Hardinge, the’Daktei successor in the 
command of the army. But, practically ac¬ 
quainted with the subject. Lord Hardinge soon 
found tint the Minie rifle, however neat a 
triumph over Brown Bess, was far from being a 
perfect weapon, its weight was excessive, it 
displayed many faults of construction, and the 
ball exhibited grave disadvantages, the principal 
of which arc thus enumerated: “ Its tendency to 
fording was considipable, the distended portions 
of the projectile sometimes deUchedtihemselvcs 
and (flogged the grooves, rendering loading ex- 



















tfoweiy oitnoim, ana QMMaon&uy toe awn caps" 
VlSir EmersonEejftMsrt illustrates all his written 
deseriptionsbj ^e&exBcuted woodcuts), “ in* 

. stead of mefoty&qmnding the lead, were driven 
completely through the opposite extremity, con¬ 
verting tod ballet into a distorted tube, which • 
sometimes remained firmly fixed in the barrel/' 
Cognisant of these defects, one of Lord Har¬ 
dings's earliest measures was the institution of 
ftcanmwhensivc inquiry into the whole subject 
. sfriaed arms and projectiles ; and by placing* 
: liuaelf in communication with Hr. Purdey, 
Hr f WestleyBieb ards, and others of the leading | 
■gnnmakers in England who supplied pattern 
muskets of different diameters of bore; by 
making comparisons of tbe weapons in*use in 
tbe&rmies of other military powers; Ay collect¬ 
ing information from the leading factories of 
Europe and tbe United States; by aid of th( j 
facts and suggestions so acquired; the adop¬ 
tion of the musket now known as the Enfield 
rifle was resolved on, and arrangements were 
made for ihe organisation of a government 
■fwstaty to be provided with tbe requisite! 
machinery for shaping the various parts. 
“Such,” says Sir Emerson Tenneut, “ was the 
origin of me. Enfield rifle of 1S53. It was 
stronger than its predecessor of 1S51” (the 
Minie), “and at the same time the musket and 
its sixty cartridges weighed three pounds less. 
It was rifled with grooves afll lands on the old 

g stem, with one tarn in six feet six inches. 

i diameter was .577 of an inch, and at limited 
ranges it fired a bullet weighing 630 grains 
with great accuracy and force. But, serviceable 
as tms rifle proved—and its value was tested 
ip the Crimean war-—still it was not a per¬ 
fect weapon, and' numerous defects became, by 
degrees, apparent, which are thus stated: “ The 
velocity of the ball proved to be lower than 
had heat looked for: its trajectory” (tbe 

r bolic line described between the muzzle of 
gun and tbc.objeeti aimed at) “ was conse¬ 
quently higher, and its precision and penetra¬ 
tion less; the tendency to foul was considerable, 
bat what was above all embarrassing was, that 
no tm gum mere alike in their properties and 
perfbrnmnee, alihouajudl underwent the tame pro* 
Celt, and w&utfjpPoaBoed by the sage meant.” 
Hence it was justlyconcluded that there must 
exjti sonic subtle imperfection in the manu- 
twture, which required for its detection the 
skill and experience of a master mind, and thus 
master minawws sought in Mb. Whitworth, bj^ 
general admission tbe greatest mechanical genius 
m Europe, and ha whehad been able to con- 
struct a machine so delicately and accurately 
/made, as to measure objects Which differ even 
. hr the millionth part of an inch—though not a 
gnnmaker by profession—was-equal to the great 
Wnlitaryrequirement. Butbeforehe provedthis, 
par accepted the government proposal to furnish 
designs for . a complete set of new machinery 
for tbe Enfield est^Hshment, Hr. Whitworth 
ihristed upon a preliminary series of scientific 
j^<ftte«aine the true 
arrels oqght to b»con- 
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atragtpfol whk&Alxperiraeds pe -elered to' con* 
difct, provided a a^tlj^gallaty:w:«ictod for 
him, under his own directioSii inwhijh to carry on 
the neoessawtriais, and thus obtab data for his 
guidance. Ifcough Hfc Whit woHijv* offer was 
purely^dSstyterested—for h^ema#<jdWft':oo«n- 
pensation far his valuable v time, would 
rafter have incujred the necessary expense 
himself than proceed without^ preliminary in- 
vestigation—there was hesitation on the part 
of government aa to its acceptance; but Lord 
Hardinge’s energetic representations finally prn 
vailed, and. the Lords of the Treasury 'gjpc 
their assegt to Hr. Whitworth’s prmpi-sitious. 
There were vet delays, arising fromaccidenta] 
causes, which intervened between the first ex¬ 
periments and tbe crowning diseovaty, but the 
secret was ascertained at last, aria these are the 
•terms in which its disclosure is stated by Sir 
Emerson - Tenneut. “ The principle was found 
to consist in an improved system of rifling; a 
; turn in the spiral four times greater than tbe 
Enfield rifle; a bore in diameter one-filth less; 
an elongated projectile capable of a mechanical 
fit; and last, out riot least, a more refined pro¬ 
cess of manufacture!*’ 

Into all the details given by Sir Emerson 
Tenneut, to show the manifest .superiority of 
the “ Whitworth” over the “EanelcT rifle, wc 
do not enter; but we may mention some of tbe 
most striking. When formally tried at Hytbe, 
in April, 1S57, in competition with the best 
Enfield muskets, in tbe presence of tbe Sinister 
of War and a large assemblage of the most 
expefienced officers, including the supeffmte^- 
dent of tffe Enfield factory, and General Hay, 
the chief of the School of Musketry for the 
army, its success was Irak surprising*—m 
range and prcctrion the ipritworth exocUga 
the government musket, three to one. % Tw< 
diagrams accompany the statement of this fact 
showing the closeness of tlw Whitworth' 
shooting as compared Wiethe scattered shot: 
of foe “ Enfield but here,"\hcre wewiave n< 
diapkra to convince the eye, we must qifcto the 
writl|,u wprds: “Up ft fJiat time tile west 
figure of merit obtained by any rifle, at ho^ge 
or abroad, was 27; that is to say, trig barif 
shooting had giveu an mveruge of shots writhin' 
a circle of heenty-seven inches mean radius, at 
500 yardk'tUstajee; but the \\hitworth lodged 
an average of shots •within a mean radius of 
four inches and a Httlf from the sanfla distance/,’* 
, thus obtaining a figure of merit 
S00 yards its superiority waams1 to 4, ft pft- 
portidlxwhich it maintainettonriiwOO'yaairis and 
upwaros. At 140* yards the Enfield shot so 
wildly thatothe rtcords ceased to be kept; and 
at 1800 farda they ceased altogether # wltiie the 
Whifcwoetlymntu^d to exbibit it* accititoy as 

result «of theirial at HytheVas the ap¬ 
pointment of 4m official committee, competjpt 
to deal witlAhe question, find of Which Mr. Wmt- 
Vorft was himself a member. In tbut satisfoetory 
and exemplary fmUon which iffpeculhu; to ofMaal 


and exemp%yfo^Qn which iff peculiar, to offlhiiU 
comigiUees, (^ghftbn mouths wereapejltia $e- 
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sultoiy discBssieos and experiments, when, a 
lopsided renfrrt was made, wbichrecorded no 
consistent rfcotnmendatkm sufficient for the 
guidaneeofjw Secretory at War ; and idthcra^ 


musket went on with unabated assiduity. Mot, 
however, with perfect fairneawtow&rds the in* 
vendor of the best weapon, for, in continuing to 
Annfaeture the Enfield, some of the 
dtoturcs of the Whitworth were int 
siffifi as the reduced diameter of }he bore and 
the ineretped rapidity of thh rifling.* Yet with 
all its borrowed improvements, the Enfield 
musket still remained inferior to the Whitworth 
rifle i the^ea^mony of General Hay, the most 
impartial witness that could be found, being 
conclusive on that point. In the statement made* 
by him, in 1860, to the Institute of Civil En¬ 
gineers, he said: “There is a peculiarity about 
the Whitworth small-bore rifles which no other 
similar Inns have yet exhibited ; they not only 
give greater accuracy of firing but triple power 
of penetration; and this last property, one of^ 
the highest importance in a military weapon, 
was shown in the fact that the Whitworth pro- 
jcctile would f cnctrafce a sandbag and a half, 
while the Enfield only penetrated one bag; 
and the same proportion existed elsewhere, 
the Whitworth projectile going through a three* 
foot gabion, while the Enfieiu only reached its 
middle. It. appears that in every trial winch 
has hjfen made with the Whitworth rillj, its 
SPpermrity over#yery other fire-arm, bnsoeen 
conceded • *thd a picturesque incident, recorded 
by Sir Emerson Tenncnt, exhibits its most 
wdudble proj>ertyfc-precisiou. i At Wimbledon, 


the Whitworth cartridge, rendering It liable to 
break (which has been overcome), are impedi- 
ments which retard the adoption of the small* 
bore rifle; but, fortunately, it appraretkat,to 
use the. words Of Sir Emerson Tetyumt; "ere 
long the British soldier will be animated by the; 
consciousness of possessing an arm the molt 



having, in their report, presented to parliament 
in 1863, expressed their conviction as follows: 

“ That as tuc tendency of the present system 
of musketry instruction is calculated ere long 
to attain a very high standard of shooting 
throughout the army, the introduction of a 
weapon or''long range and greatprecision will 
naturally increase the general efficiency of in* 
fantry, and place it In a position to keep down 
the Are of tne new rifled artillery, which is one 
of the creations of our own day.** This pas* 
sage, brings us to the close of the first part of 
Sir Emerson Tenncnt’s valuable booh, and con¬ 
ducts us naturally to the subject of “Rifled 
Cannon,” which occupies its next division. 

It begins with a narrative of the earliest at¬ 
tempts to effect in artillery—particularly in 
field guns—a revolution correspondent with 
that which had been wrought iu musketry. The 
idea of rifling artillery, Sir Emerson Tenncnt 
tells us, was not & new one; it had been tried 
in Germany a century before our time; and, as 
far back os 1745, in England, by Robins, the 
inventor of the ballistic pendulum; while 
Poncitara, at Paris, in 1816; Mouligny, at 
Brussels and St. Petersburg, in 1836; and, 
more recently. Colonel Catalii, in Sardinia, and 
Baron Wahrendorf, in Sweden; made renewed 
attempts; but the measure of their success was 
not attested by the adoption of any of their 
| plans. Colonel Treuille de Beaulieu'also made 
i experiments iu Franco between 1840 and 1852, 

! but it was reserved for rae gentleman who, at 
| the later date, took possession of everything in 
i that country—including, perhaps, a few ideas the 
property of other mem though he is cousidered 

an authority in artillery”—to make the theory 
of rifled cannon a realityw^^ujin the *ItaUaa 
campaign f>f 1656 it occupy # that place 
amongst “Ihtf logic of facts” which thence¬ 
forward could never more bo contested. ¥he 
result of the experiments id Magenta and Sol* 
ferine was “the signal for the reconstruction 
ttff all the artillery of Europe,” And Sir Emer¬ 
son Tenncnt follows up this remark Sjjf enume¬ 
rating the inventions of Lancaster, Basklev 
Britten, Professor Treadwell (of Massachusetts), 
Captain Blakeley, Horsfall, and others—making 
observations on the respective merits of each, 
hut reserving a fuU description for those of the 
great rivals—Armstrong and Wlntworlh—-who 
nave been most prominently before the British 
public. 

A brief but very intere»ticg memoir intro¬ 
duces Sir William Armstrong to the reader, aud 
then Sir Emerson Toaamt proceeds describe 
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rifled artillery, after he had been first moved to 
^te eonridendsott.ofth* question, by that fea- 
true of the bdttlb'rif InkeraainS, the bringing 
Up of the t#o i8>|jouader gatfs, which, by their 
superior jaiigri fet-achsafiy silenced the Russian 
fire. “Sf'f. Armstrong/* says Sir Emerson 
Teuneafe 1 “was amongst those who perceived 
that another such emergency could only be met 
by imparting to field-guns the accuracy and 
rnjge of the rifle; and that the impediment of 
waght must be removed by substituting forged 
instead of cast-iron guns. With his earliest 
design for the realisation of this conception, he 
waited on the Secretary for War, in 1854, to 
p&pose the enlargement of the rifle musket to 
the standard of a field-gun, and to substitute 
elongated projectiles of lead instead"^ balls of 
cast-ireto. Encouraged by the Duke of New¬ 
castle, he put together his first wrought-iroh 
gun in the spring of 1855.” Of this gun Sir 
Emerson Tennent gives an elaborate descrip¬ 
tion, accompanied by some excellent woodcuts, 
and fully discusses tbe advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of breech-loading, which he considers 
“ undoubtedly the most assailable portion of the 
Armstrong system,” giving the substance of the 
opinions of the most profoundly scientific en¬ 
gineers as his authority for arriving at that 
conclusion. For the rest, the merits of the 
Armstrong gun were looked upon' as so great, 
that the War-office authorities pronounced in 
the most decided manner in its favour—the re¬ 
sult being expressed as follows, iu the homely j 
hut forcible language of an Edinburgh re- i 
viewer: “The Armstrong gun could hit a 
target 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, while the 
(old) service gun could not be relied upon to 
hit a haystack” General Peel further illus- 
trajted the capabilities of the Armstrong gun, 
% saying, in tbe House of Commons, in the 
session of 2859, that “its accuracy at 3000 
yards was as 7 to 1 compared with that of the 
common gun at lOOGftr whilst at 1000 yards it 
would hitman object every time which was 
struck by the common gun only once in fifty-; 
seven times; so that at equal distances the! 
Armstrong gun v;&& fifty-seven timet as accurate^ 
as our ‘Ordinary arti^y.” 

But only'x>lR?side of the important question 
had been fairly lieard at the time when General 
Peri pronounced so'decisive!v in favour of the 
Ikrmstrong gun; nor, indeed, has a fgir trial 
'yet been made between that weapon and the 
invention of Mr. Whitworth. It was natural IL 
suppose that the engineer who succeeded in 
manufacturing the best rifled musket, should 
be considered capable of rivalling any one in 
the construction of rifled artillery : the prin¬ 
ciple hflving been clearly established that what 
was applicable m tjj» cate .ease was equally 
applicable ih the other. Accordingly, between 
; tqe years 1S54 and 1657, Mr. Whitworth was 
repeatedly solicited by the ComWander-in-Chief 
and the Master-General of the Ordnance to 
extend bis attention to agjlUery; and brass 
blocks well supplied fca-bnn from the royal 
factory, adapted to different bores, whidfa, at 


the request of'thq govemmeat, 
gcmaHy. All of tbem'when 
b®ry®sa<f' were reported ek i 
sressed by this result, hut still 


exwaormnary periormaaoe % jH.onmwiH s j 
rifle, in bis grikary at MW, j 

Lord Hardiuge expressed tbe wish 0 tbat he ; 
shtsfid applythe sume system of rifling to heavy j 
: Ordnance. Thi»*beiag agreed to; solid brass i 
blocks for three 24-pounder howitzers were sent j 
down to Manchester, to be bored and hexagonahy i 

rifled. The result of the performances of thyu 1 
guns when mdy for trial » tins stated bydrir j 
Emerson 'Sentient -. “Of these one wup sent for j 
trial to Shoeburyness,, where its performance 
| was at that time regarded as something remark¬ 
able. With a charge of 2£ lbs. gtfCwder, and 1 
; at an elevation of 14| deg., it sent an eloogated 
rprqjectile a distance of 3840 yards. Another 
! was tried on April 14,1857, in the grounds at¬ 
tached to Mr. Whitworth's residence, near 
| Manchester; and a few weeks after the same 
gun, in order to test its range, was agffin tried j 
in presence of military officers deputed by the ( 
( War Office, on the sands to the north of the (, 
Mersey, a few miles from Liverpool. "Cp to j' 
that time, according to Sir Howard Douglas, ' 
tbe ordinary range of a 24-pounder, with a \ 
charge of 8 lbs. of powder, fired at an elevation j; 
ofjpeg., was 2200 yards; Mr. Whitworth’s { 
ritW gun, with a eiutrge of only 2£ lbs. of ; 
pow der, fired at an elevation of Sjf deg., sent a !: 
shot of 24 lbs. to a distance of 8500 yards, being | 
nearly two miles.” And here an incident, oc- i 
curvea which reminds us of Mause Heaarigg& 


she had leaped a wall. “ Thi> range so fltr e* j 
ceeded anticipation, that suflmieut caution had 
not been exercised in selecting a locality free^- 
from obstruction • and tbe shot.after striking 
the sand, rieochetted to # tbc ri^bt of the line of 
fire, and entering^ mariau^illa north of the 
village of Waterloo, it rolled upon tiiWrpet, : 
fortmiately doing no gr|ater damage tjlbk de- 
moiiliing the window, and astonishing a lady 
who was seated near tho drawing-room fire.” Th^ a 
third 24-pound howitzer was tried at forts- ir |. 
mouth, wliigh, loaded %ith^a flat-beadedfpro- i< 
jectilo oi peculiar construction, displayed the j: 
singular properly of maintaining its direct coulse 
under waterf and pChetrating eighty inches of 6 * 
oak three feet below tbe surface'; an exploit*" t/ 
previously held-(by* no meaner authority tb$A i 
Six Howard Douglas) to be imjKupibte. 

Dp> this period (I85P5^ttS*W«|*Qrth’s 
inventions lad reedlvea their due share of atten¬ 
tion from tfbvemment} but in 185$ a conjunc¬ 
ture arrieca/thc consciences Of whack. wore a i 
diminutfemof ^hesarafidence previously reposed i 
ability. At the close of th e (Jrimcan war, j 
an apprehension of Branch invasion which Eng- |: 
landfwaswnreparedfioresist,prevailedthrough- j* 
out the cofcsfry. It haa been excited, partly ! 
*by ffle Duke of Wellington’s warning in bis cele- *• 


brated letter t<Bfiir J. Burg( yne, nartk by tho 
evidflbee of ugifeow activity in the French doric- 
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all the year hound. 
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yards and arsenals, partly by the insolence of 
the “ PreneMk-Iaae»»” clamouring—after Dr. 
Bernard’s tr®—to be seat to the sack of Lon¬ 
don. It wait moment of serious anxiety, and 
the anestiotJof ordnance was one of the earliest 


committee on their refraining from visiting Mr. 
Whitworth’s factory, according toprmue; while 
they fulfilled their declared intention of inspect¬ 
ing the Armstrong works at Els wick- Their 
decision, however, was final, and the Armstrong: 

_ __I,__a. :_ 1 , m * »• ^ 


Peel,* ttfl Secietwgr of Siat# for War, of fte j 
t rials that had been (hade of the several cannon 
tendered for adoption into the service. Colonel I 
l&froy, at that time scientific adviser of the War 


jety *» awwiuwii, •** w m w» i | wivw* vw ainw wwMg 

on the qualities of the different mins under 
review, and observing that “every element was 
wanting on which , to base a decision as to the 
adoption d^ny one system,” he recommended 
the immediate appointment of a Committee on 


'Rifled Gum, witfi instructions to examine, with* 
the least possible delay, all the heavy rifled guns 
extant, and to render a detailed account of their 
respective performances and capabilities for gar¬ 
rison and naval service. The committee was 
accordingly appointed, and, having concentrated 
their attention on the rival claims of the Arm¬ 
strong and Whitworth guns, made their report 
within less than three months. As if their choice 
had been predetermined, only a very few trials 
were made with the Whitworth gun, without any 
opportunity being given to Mr. Whitworth to be 
present at them. And their report stated that 
they fqiind his projectiles had a large and rapidly 
increasing deflection to the right, which ob¬ 
structed .accuracy of aim; that the shot aud 
jhelHised with/he gun gave different fonges 
and different degrees of accuracy; tlftt the shot 
were so liable to “ iam” in loading that very care- 
fcl washing aud Juying of the gun was tndis- j 
npnsablc after ei\y round; 4Sm that although 
Mr. Whitvrtirth had overcome this last objection 
Jjy the use of lubricating wads, winch “ap¬ 
peared to answer well,” further trials, they said, 
were necessary todehdhninc their sufficiency to 
enable'.rashing tobe dispensed with. . ! 

Tjid&e conclusions were, iu fact, a decision 
against Mr. Whitwdtth’s gun, while all 
npints the report was favourable to that of Mr, 
•Armstrong, who being on the spot was able 
' to Modify objections* • Basing their report on 
the facility! of loading the ArmArong guns. 
Of theit, accuracy, and apparent dtefSbility— 


^ qualities which, in all psobabflitj, would not 
•’have beeft deemed exoliftive, (bad a more 
langlhened and equal trial beep made—they 
recommended “ the immediate introduction of 
gnus ailed Armstrong’s priinjinie, for 

•pedal sendee in the field." ThisReport, 
says Sir Emerson Tranent, " bears unmistakable 
traces pfjhe urgency rad speed with which the 
members conducted theit inrairy, qpdeprobably 
to this cause is to be ascribed ahWisaion, much 
to be regretted, since it has afforded groutffWF 
cqmphwit by Mr, Whituprth, ra ttys score of 
precipitancy, flhd <# inadequate •examination 
, rate the merits of his gun, Us compared with the 
atwntion bratptfttd on the jamming one.” 
Hfecipitancy, ifnot bias, wsrwao shown |y the 


ire the Duke of Wellington, against the adoption 
of unfinished experiments, rad imperfect in- 
ventiogs. It must, however, be stated, that 
*t was only the light Armstrong gun which was 
adopted for field service—those of heavier 
calibre for fortifications and the navy,, being 
left for future consideration, at the instance 
both of Lord Derby and General Peel. 

Sir Emerson Tennent next relates the history 
of Mr. Armstrong’s appointment of Director of 
Rifled Ordnance, of Engineer to the War De¬ 
partment (when he was knighted), and finally 
of Superintendent of the Royal Gun-factory at 
Woolwich, with all the particulars of the go¬ 
vernment contract with the Elswick company. 
We do not dwell upon these points, the matter 
being more special than general! rad The 
Story of the Guns requiring us rather to fdlow 
Mr. Whitworth’s further experiments. Though 
no longer in intimate relation with the War 
Office, Mr. Whitworth continued to place at 
(he disposal of the authorities the use of his 
patents for further discoveries, the expenses of 
which were defrayed from his private resources; 
and though not the successful competitor for 
the honour (and profit) of supplying the na¬ 
tional gun, was employed by Lord Pannrare, 
when Secretary of State for War (at the close 
of 1857), in rifling a cast-iron block for a 
32-pounder, the intention being to determine 
the capacity of that metal for the manufacture 
of rifled ordnance. This gun burst .under trial, 
as afterwards did another of the same metal 
and calibre; but notwithstanding these evi¬ 
dences of the insufficiency of cast-iron, Mr. 
Whitworth rifled a thirdffun, a 6S-pounder, iu 
June, 1S58, mainly to test the pow.gr of a new 
projectile, an experiment which, so far as the 
projectile went, was a complete triumph, kit 
the gun wae rent into fragments by the explo¬ 
sion. The causes of this accident ijere ex¬ 
plained bj* Mr. Whitworth ii*a}, letter depre¬ 
cating the fuguher use of cast metal for rifled 
cannon; but the explanation was not recejred, 
the Secretary for War (General Peel) directing 
Mr. Whitworth to be informed that he had 
jge&kaUy!) determined “to discontinue further 
experiments with ordnance rifled m kis prist- 

apie r . . 

Mr. Whitworth met this attack on his 
scientific reputation by resolving at once, from 
an amateur artillerist, to become a professional 
gunmaker, rarer having hod, as be stated 
before the Housf of Commons Committee of 
1863, the most distant, idea of becoming a 
manufacturer of rifled arms. “ I took it up,” 


this letter from Oftierel Peek to inform me that 
no more experiments \rere to be matte with guns 
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on my principle, I-determined at once to become 
a manufreturer.ytpd to prove that my system 
--'.•was right. With fespect to the rifle, It has 
already beensnbwnthat it was so; and I think ! 
it will soon be admitted that I was right with j 
regard to tmdnsnce also.” That question is 
the sMWt one yet to he determined, but pending 
Mr.Whitwortn’s resolve, and the results which 
; be anticipates, he founded his rifled ordnance 
manufactory at Manchester, and set to work 
:;np0n the conatrnction of the existing White 
irortJi gun, which,, to be brief in our de- 
scripticm, is formed of a tube of one piece of 
homogeneous iron, hooped by hydraulic pressure, 
a muzzle or breech-loader uniform of bore, rifled 
upon the principle already applied to small anus, 
and fitted with elongated iron projectiles. How 
this gun has! answered was shown in the ex- 
' periments made on the Southport Sands in th5 
spring of 1860, when its extreme accuracy and 
wonderful range were tested,—the latter, it 
must be observed# implying the former, a prin¬ 
ciple laid down by the best artillerists. The 
riange, then, on this occasion, is stated as 
follows: 

“The smallest of the guns, a 3-pounder, 
weighing only 20$ lbs., fired at an elevation of 
35 deg., threw a shot to the distance qf 6688 
yards, or a little more than five miles and a half" 

an excess of 500 yards over the greatest 
range ever reached by an Armstrong gun, though 
a 32-pounder, and fired with 6 lb. of powder at 
the same angle. Yet even the remarkable 
achievement of I860 has been since exceeded 
by Mr. Whitworth, his 12-poandter gun having 
sent a bail 10,300 yards, a very litue short of 
six miles f It was dear after this extraordinary 
result, that a renewed trial between the Whit¬ 
worth and Armstrong gnus could no longer be 
1 refused, and it was ordered to take place. Why 
it never came off, arose from the nature of the 
conditions, wholly unfavourable to Mr. Whit¬ 
worth, which the Ordnance Select Committee 
sought to impose on him. Here the actual 
. Story of the Guns may be said to end, the issue 
between tire competitive yreapons being as 
yet undetermined, but the remainder of Sir 
Emerson Tennent’i Jmpk, which describes the 
rise and xfie iron n&uy, and its capa- 

. bility of resisting the newly invented artillery, 
is Ml of valuable and interesting matter. 

• What aspect the comparative expegments 
which will shortly commence, are to wear, appearg 
in the following passage; “They will be coni 
ducted, nr#by the usual Ordnance Committee, 
composed exclusively <Jf military and naval 
Officers, but by another specially named, with 
wltom tten scientific • civilians* have been asso- 
‘f t cubed, Mr. John Penn and Mr. Pole, the former 
^Stinguished in the highest u^lks of his profes¬ 


sion as a mechanical engineer. The programme 

or tests to which the guns areioAe sabjec ed 
will 'donb0li,;;fei|tt'ie ;«yfcry ffcin Ykwfewa l to 
determine & question! ofnonwinM ton.'velocity, 
range, and pretristea* rajnoitir of wht&jpbwerr 
of deatinu^on, and length « endiire^M. The 
issue of this important .contest wifl bewatehed 
by*the public with* profound and unwonted in¬ 
terest—-but the reswt, to whiche ver side victory 
may incline, must not be permitted - again to 
cdose the gates against the honourable ambition 
of other aspirants. Sir William Armstrong awl.. 
Mr. Whitwor|h are but two out of those clamour¬ 
ing for admission; others in due odune of time 
will advanoe their pretensions, mid whatever be 
the result of the approaching trial, whether it 
attest the superiority of the Amjftwig gun, or 
point to its supercession by the Whitworth, no 
judgment, as between them, must preclude the 
just claims of other rivals to an equally dispas¬ 
sionate scrutiny.” With respect to prolonged 
competition, 8ir Emerson Tennent closes his 
admirable work with these remarks: “ The dis¬ 
interred utensils of extinct races, the implements 
discovered in the tumuli of Asia, and in the earth- 
mounds of the Mississippi; even the instru¬ 
ments found in the tombs of Etruria and Upper 
Egypt, as well as in the dwellings raid workshops 
of Pompeii, exhibit combinations of mechanical 
parts as effective for their objects as those em¬ 
ployed at the present time. There is no reason 
why similar excellence should not be attainable 
in ordnance; nor why science should not he so 
successfully applied to the construction of. large 
gunsna tg render them, by n combination of 
strength and simplicity, so’ nearly perfect as 
practically to Tequire no further improvement. 
But till that poiitf shall have t»cn attained,'%0iff» 
petition must remain open *and whatever bo 
the temporary inconveniences of change, the . 
abiding interests of the country sill henceforth* 
require that the man yho reaches the high 
eminence of giving* his likse^to the arms with 
whom protection tne nation reposes slioukl hold 
it bylio other tenure tbqp that of uncogtbetcd 
supeitority.” 
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sued to gossip with W daughter about the 
dutiful teeth frtrilfrkera and gold chain of 

“AndSIi^lSs angel of a child «a ia 
waitiriA* lam," the hostess pursued, "his 
-’atm; fow ware." 

"ft iaSk’another with her P*’ asked Phoebe, the 


whole face wm tsdhmi{ with the moinag of 
soriw. Her Stele Bpa were twjb^ng, Jt ms 
evident that the^feMe 


mother I" echoed the landlady in great 
“Do yon think, child, such a*grand 
pieman would bring his wife hero among thd 
of ns. No, no, it must be the nose; for 
only got on a cotton print dress and an 
%bt-and4wenty shilling shawl, and her bon* 
-st M be dear at ioor-and-elevenpenoe, strings 
aB” tf 

“'What does he bring her here for,*and what 
ould snch a grand gentleman want with four 
•enn’orth of Brandy?” persisted Phoebe, who 
as of an inquiring disposition. 

"There, go along child, and wash up your 
fosses,” coed the landlady in a pet: probably 
jecanse ri» too was unable to answer these 
questions to her own satisfaction. "It ain't no 
■usiaessofonrs. Maybe he likes brandy, though 
>'he nuss had a pint o’ wine and a sweet biscuit, 
-nd paid for it like a lady. Go along, X say, and 
don’t stand ohotterbgg there.” Whereupon 
lira. Landlady, who was somewhat hot of 
temper, elbowed hen daughter into a small cavern 
used as a lavatory for the drinking vessels of the 
establishment, and entered into communion with 
a piece of chalk and a slate: not, however, being 
aide to dissociate perturbed cogitations as to 
her customers from the otherwise absorbing 
occupation of calculating what additions might 
be discreetly made to the score of the two 
mariet gardeners, while the one was snoring, and 
the other singing a song certainly without begin- 
ing, and seemingly without end. 

Meanwhile the object of this conversation had 
catered tkeparkmr and made his salutations to 
its occupants. These salutations were of a two¬ 
fold nature. 

“How do you do. Nurse Pigott?” he said, 
with unaffable nod and a forced smile, to a fubsy* 
dumpy womaiwsith^Tery red rojrnd face, and for 
Whose attire the brief but graphufcsummary given 
by the landlady to her daughter will amply suffice. 
# ill well with you at home, I hope?” 
i "Nicely, sir, which it also left my lnisbami, 
thankin’ you jfciadly, and glory be,” respond^ 
the dumpy woman, rising and dropping a pro-j 
found reverence. “But*oh, sir, bun Lily have 
been a telria on dreadful.'* 

“What’s the matter with her—the little 
pom?” ezdatmed Blunt, sharply. And this 
wm his seomd salutation. f 
, tm "little puns” was sitting on the dampy 
fotws’s knee. Indeed, she was a very little 

K tiny fair girl, of three yearn old She 
tmg brown bait muling in thick pro- 
ms km jjbnbby %*. She had very 
large Mlrif Mac ; bat these, on the 
fire wd mdmwoUen, * Her 


* “Be qriMk mm, and dmilLlte pbg%, or I 
shall tali None Pigott to nwfeiag,” 

said Bloat 

SSs weeds sw hush usd but 

rx^eaoaf^hisanMamrwasnritao, Bespoke 
less in anger than in the languid tone of an 
Indian Begum telling her slave-girl that mllj* 
if she gave her any more trouble, rim would b*» 
compelled lo have her buried alrve. It may be 
that he htd enjoyed very very^ little expo* 
rience of children, mod erroneously imagined that 
whipping was the only specific course of treat¬ 
ment available in the case of tears# - ® any rate, 
jhe threat had not the desired dfe& the 
child being evidently aware that Nurse Pigott 
was no more likely to execute it than to cut her 
head off with a carving-knife. So the began to 
cry louder than ever. „ 

“Tut, tut, tut 1” Mr. Blunt murmured,paring 
the room in vexation. “Dear me, dear me, 
♦iurse Pigott, this is very embarrassing, and not 
at all fair to me, you know. When X pud your 
last month’s bill, and told you J was ohbged 
to take Miss Lily away, I distinctly informed 
you there was to be no crying. My nerves can't 
stand it, they can't, indeed.” But there was 
little good la reasoning with None Pigott. 

“ Oh! sir,” she sobbed out, half essaying to 
comfort Lily, and half to dry her own eyes with 




innocent which I took from the breast, ancThavc 
never left,right qgr day,for tfoweyearajouiWervjs 
likewise nursing ner tbrouglracaslca and hoop- 
in’-cough, and all her pretty ways, a pulling of 
us all to pieces, and hangiri round us, and my 
’usband is a-fond of he^ as if* she was his own, 
which we have buried tw?PWd the twins being 
the tec of them that's left is but sickly, and wiu 




only last Tuesday was a fortnight, it breaks luy 
bunt, it do, indeed, to part with the Utflri 
darling. Oh, sir, let thg child bide with and' 
don’t take htr away. ” ~ 

Gnfibf ©luut was too well bred to bite his 
nails—besides, Be haq not takda off his gtovfe; 
but he bit hiJlips, sod contracted hi#brows, and 
paced the room gtpre nervously than 'ttvqp. 
"You're a si 


wra more 
tapidgCld 1 


nervously than "cv< 
woman,” hednuttw 


a fresh snooessimfqf sobs, "and sris tty-, 

that is m bein’ fond the little ri^rub, and 
glad woMddm jbe for us to keep it, ttautfaenly 
gurnet man plasterer, and times % hard as 


taro can be. y • 

“She ia fftiag ill on for more mowsyv ft»o 
old hypoorifb!” Mr. Shaft Mud^ntetually. , “ I 
ttldfou,” he continued woa«Ltur»fog<ri Nurse 


Pigott, “ thufc absolutely naamswyfr 
to remove thglitOc girl I am sfamw 

ft m mt 
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hut tp a pis* where sha wili be well edu- 

-hid w yffl li fb In b« educated, 1 ’ 
mmm&Wmrn 3Wptt. "Besides, toy ’usbaqd 
rsftd* ImmMNL am there*** lovely «uol sound 

tap oomwi 



$mk }mmm agp there’** lovely school sound 
ifapk wflNl at twopence a week, aid Jet mom 
teachiim there’s nobody bat we knows tyow 
muck bteaioaddMEtter she Mints.* 

"Pray let we bam no note of ibis painful 
j^iSonMon,’’ the dandy, with calm dignity, inter' 
posed. "When 1 wade an appointment with 
you to meet me here, yon understood the purpose 
for which yon were to bring the child, Yon 
bam bee#paid far her maintenance*and I must 
tell yon, that if yon have any views of gaining 


■i ll 


“Money!"* exclaimed Nurse Pigott, half 
choking, and by this time as much with indigos* 
tion as with grief. "Honey! I scorns it. It 
isn’t money I want, nor my ’nsbaad neither. If 
the dear child 'had been pot out to us by the 
parish^ we’d ]ia’ done our dooty by it. If Us 
fathers and mothers were lords and ladies and 
hemperors, we’d ha’ done the same. It isn’t for 
the money, though little enough, goodness know#, 
and not paid regular, which you know, sir, sot 
being disrespectable to you.' And if you’d leave 
the darling with us, and money was a little short, 
I’m sate we’d wait for better times, and never 
trouble you for one brass farthing, if you’d only 
let us ’fire our little little Lily.” Nurse Pigott 
subsided after this into mere incoherence of gnei 
Mg 'Blunt winced when reminded that^e had 
not been too pi&ctoal a paymasters He could 
see,JbowovS:, that the remark was totally devoid 

« or. He could not help acknowledging 
e child, Whom he hadjueen, perhaps, six 
times during thrre years, had been reared with 
luhuitls love and tenderness by Nurse Pigott, 
all Vulgar an# dumpy as she was. And some¬ 
thing like a feelinaof shame made his nund 
blush at the r«nffimbrauce*that this lore and 
tenderness had been bestowed upon Ldy by 
strangbrs. • 1 

m “There, there, Nurse Pigott,” he said, as 
soothingly as he could, "I’m sure you’ve done’ 
yet* best with the RtUe thing, and her papa 
and her mamma (who » too ill? poor thing, 
income and seg him) argverymuelfBbligedto 
you. Only, you know, the hem o| friends must 
iparfc. I €ld you that, ever bo !oul ago. Gome, 
■i$on r t let us have any more fusy-Vou can’t tell 
how it h#ur«L my eurves-Husd luss Ike ohikt and 
all thMffortCftRhsg, for I’m rather pna&ed for 
time.’’ 

Nurse Pigott had her aches **>, sand for 
days shsshad been attempting to*neme herself 
to dhdMfo with fortitude wiepanstifti, which 
Blunt, to jo lim justice, had warned her i*s 
ymmme. for you see*ths* part with a 
dSmodak pit paind jwhifc the cowb of your 




life of child is as easily blew* #Wt as a 

rushlight. She had rejoiced ia lift growing 
Strength and beauty, lor what light ihiaiBBnW* 
ledge there was already in lily’s reia^‘ifeaa» 
Pigott, with rough homely kindly, V«% had 
opened the door. She had taught the fittks 
monel of Christianity to prattle some prayers, hr 
lisp some key-notes of reverence and fear, and 
to look up at the sky, sad talk of what became of 
good tad naaglity people. Idly used to call her 
nmmms,” and the male Pigott (plasterer by 
trade, honest and kind-hearted fellow by nature) 
she accosted as "dads-” Yes; the divorce was 
hard, albeit the youngiiagwasnoaeof their own. 
They had no gilts; but lily had possessed »• 
foster-brother the surviving twin, a tranquil little 
boy, with wisdom far beyond h£» years, who 
'passed the major part of bis rime in sprawling 
on the grosmd (probably out of door*), in earnest 
contemplation of the carious features of that 
external world which the doctor forbade his 
parents to entertaana hope of hta toneliving tons, 
vesrigate. Lily’s nurture under the auspices of 
Nurse Pigott bad been the reverse of refined, but 
it had nerer lacked affectionate and sedulous care. 
The good woman absolutely doted on her charge, 
although five shillings a week was all the remu¬ 
neration she received for tending her. Work 
was sometimes slack with the plasterer, and be, 
bis wife and the twin (whose profoundly philoso¬ 
phical temperament Jed 1dm to regard potato* 
peelings as an aliment equal is succulence to 
bread-and-butter, or even to meatX had occasion¬ 
ally to go on short commons; bat Inly was 
never bereft of a moal abundant in quantity and 
nourishing in quality. She had never known 
what it was to go without pudding. A Might 
meat eater she was, as beseemed her age; yet 
what morsels of flesh she required were never 
wearing, even if they had to be purchased from 
the proceeds accruing from the deposit m tribula¬ 
tion of the plasterer’s great silver jratch. The 
male Pigott’s affection for her was prodigious. In 
her earnest youth he could with difficulty bo 
deterred from offering her sups beer from Ids 
evening pint; and when told that the %mcnted 
infusion of*raal| mid Imps bus improper refresh¬ 
ment for a child, He, of Ms own motion, absolutely 
forewent a nightly moiety of his bear mangy in 
order to purchase apples mid gingerbread for bin 
(pstcr-Tiaby. The price of half- a pint of porter 
gras not a very sumptuous bounty ? bu t a penny 
goes a very long way in a poor metfWrousehohi. 

Lily’s stock of Mothto had never been very ex-^ 
tensive nor very abundant; bat Norse Pigott had 
kept the little wardrobe with admirable and scru¬ 
pulous neatness. Only cmcoduringriie three years 
ahd a half had stye-ever importuned Hr, Blunt 
(with whom she was instructed to correspond 
through the medium of a London post-office, and 
the initials S'. B.), for money. That whs after a 
journey to Nensuigton undertaken by the nurses 
when in the windpr of * togfafct 
in the High-street, sUMiadseenaitme of mouse- 
coloured merino, so> mtrioasly embroidered with 
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d&ea braid th&tshe bad there and then deter- 
mined to secure it for Lily either by the legitimate 
menu of asking Mr. Blunt for the money, or 
by selling orpawni&g her own goods and chattels, 
or by bursting bodily into the shop and making off 
with the much-coveted robe. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, measures so desperate had not to be resorted 
to. Mr; Blunt happened to be in funds and in & 
goodhumour, when he received a pathetic and 
SUapelt letter directed to F. B. •, and the sum, 
demandefl, Which' was but two guineas, was 1 
forwarded. But chiefly had Mrs. Pigott fouud 
fovour in foe fine gentleman's eyes from the 
exquisite cleanliness and neatness in which she 
had always kept My. The philosophical twin 
objected on principle to soap, and-'his father 
deprecated his being subjected to much lavatory 
discipline, on tire ground that he (the twin)' 
. would he washed away if he were washed often; 
hot there was always warm water for Lily and 
Windsor soap for Lily; nay, on one occasion 
good Nurs% Pigott had purchased a bar of 
. Castile soap, the which, from its euriouslymarbled 
appearance, the child imagined to be sweetstuff, 
ana essayed to suck. Winter and summer she 
neves, went without her bath, and although her 
poor little garments had frequently to be pieced 
mid darned, she was always shining as the newest 
of pins. 

A very few words will suffice to explain how 
Lily came into Nurse Pigott’s custody. Three 
years and a half before the commencement of 
this history, the plasterer became cognisant of 
an advertisement in the day before yesterday’s 
Morning Advertiser (it was before the days of 
penny journalism), which he was in the habit of 
binrowing from the hostelry where he purchased 
his modest allowance of beer. This advertisement 
set forth that a lady and gentleman were de¬ 
sirous of placing an infant at nurse with some 
respectable person in 4he immediate vicinity of 
London. The Pigotts then occupied a diminutive- 
cottage at Brentford. Forthwith they answered 
the advertisement, in an epistle which the 
plasterer considered to be a chef-ri'teuvre of 
caligraphy and composition, and which was, 
indeed, a nforvcl of archaic oghography and 
abnormal pothooks and hangers. In due time an 
answer arrived, and an appointment was made to 
nflteet the advertiser in London. Thitheg went 
Nurse Pigott, arrayed in her Sunday best; an<h 
at a speci fiedj totel in Lover-street, Piccadillyp 
she. was rfiSmved—not by Mr. Blunt, but by 
Monsieur Sournois, from'Switzcrland, his valet, 

. who made all the necessary arrangements for the 
: reception of an infant six months old, and paid a 
month in advance of the sum stipulated for. 
Bring asked whether the chilft was christened 
<for Nurse Pigott was a staunch Church of 
Etijrianci woman), be replied that it did not 
matter. Bring pressed on this point, he said 
it, was alLright, and that the child’s name 
waa Lfly"Srnith. -And as*L3y Smith she 
was receive® by Nursri'“Pigott. The |ood 
woman,did uot foci herself called* upon to ask 


any, more questions. Infants are pat oat to 
nurse every year, and by the thotya ^jfo a »d 
about London, without reference* s-'tre waiehmg 
than a money-payment in advanos.jjTVery often 
no name at all is asked former fa na^pm I 
wonder whether such a system enoossiges foa- 
moaality. I should like to hear, on thisfonhject, 
those blessed Sisrars of La Sainte Enfance, 
“foe Holy Childffood" at Hong-Kong, who buy 
babies from the Chinese mothers to save th& 
little innocents from being oast into the sea, or 
thrown (as they are in the interior of China) to 
the pigs. . • % 

The little Lily Smith throve apace, and had 
not more than an average share of infantile 
ailments. Monsieur Sournois cat ne afa first once 
a month to see Baby, and greaflyimpressed 
Nurse Pigott with the amenity of his manners 
and the affability of his conversation. By-and- 
by he was succeeded by Mr. Blunt, who never 
kissed the child, or fondled it, or took much more 
notice of it, in a languid survey throi%h the 
medium of his eye-glass, than if Lily had been 
a waxen doll in a toy-shop. Thus did the little 
girl remain until she was nearly four years of 
age; and it was a day of bitter sorrow for Nurse 
Pigott and ihe plasterer, whenaeurt letter ar¬ 
rived from Mr. Blunt—or F. B., ds he continued 
to sign himself—directing the child to be made 
ready and brought to the present place of ren- 
! dezvous. So Lily, poor little shorn lamb, after 
having the wind tempered to her, was suddenly 
to be ^iven up to the grim gaunt wolf. 

I retracUe-gaunt if you pleafo, bu£ not grim t 
for while I have been telling the story of lily’s 
babyhood, Mr. Blunt's countenance has been 
robed in his m<$i dulcet sirile, and hebaf 
| been exhausting his seductive arsenal to sooth! 
and conciliate the sobbing child. He ha# done 
everything but kiss hear. Qnelqsdh the taste for 
innocent kisses as one loaqs the taste for bread - 
and-jam. • 

Thl nurse was consoled and the child quieted 
at laJ; and after an infinity of huggiri* the 
plasterer’s wife announced that she was reads 
*to go, and that she was sorry for havingjkcpt 
the gentleman so long.#* Between the spasms 
of her parting embrace she told Liy that ahc 
should set her again vqjy soon. „ * 

“And I maw mayn't I, sir?” she continued, 
turning within apljmalrag look to Ae dandyJ 
Oh say tha/ljnay,rif it’s only onoe ajrear?* P 
shall brcajuny ’art, £ know I shall, if Iuou’t sec 
my dat^pgagain.” 

“Of course, of oJurse!” replied Blunt,;who 
would have •promised anything to secure a good 
deliverance. " The chiideshall write hi you”-*- 
poor littl<*Liiy, # wh« didn’t know great A fnJuj a 
ball’s foot: “ that is, I’ll write, yes, |es. Now, 
my good NurewPigotC we really must b© going, 
you know.”* * m * f 

# 8o two heavy hearts and one very callous heart 
went. Sat of the BHle tavern pajjpur and iuto4|e 
road; Uio lanffla^mid her inquisitive daughter 
cranial their necks Ifter all the hearte. Thete 
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was no luggage to cany. Lily’s effects wquld 
not hays Seed an ordinary carpet-bag; but 
Blunt had jawofoualy informed Mrs. Pigotttoat 
Bhe migfct kf the child’s clotlws, as new clothes 
wofodAe provided ibrfarit the place whither 
she warlhund. Where that place might be, the 
good wflfoan did not venture to ask. • 

At toe end of the lane—-not that by which Mr. 
Bloat had approached, but its opposite extremity 
**-a hackney-coach was waiting. It was now 
nearly dark. ByF. B.’s direction Nurse. Pigott 
lifted Idly into toe vehicle, which had already, 
as she <j|uld obscurely discern, "cup occupant, 
and that a man. The child was by this time 
wholly tired, and half asleep. The dandy con- 
desccndingljL gave Nurse Pigott a couple of 
fingers, dexterously hustled her on one side, and 
in another minute she found herself crying in 
the middle of the road, quite alone. 

But not so lonely as poor little Lily, albeit 
she was in a carriage with two men, one of 
whom told her that he was her papa. 

auma rv. tut. miss bhkktcastles’ • 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

Exult to *bed and early to rise was the 
time-honoured maxim in the establishment of 
the Miss Bunnycastlcs, Rhododendron House, 
Rhododendron private road. Stock well. Time- 
honourpd indeed, and with justice it might be 
called, for it had been acted upon for at least 




:: «thc Rannyjjastleffamily had kept a lakes’ school 
i | in Rhododendron-road, as aforesaid. Stay; I have 

S ! ' *” into a slight error. When Mrs. Bunny- 
! first undertook, in th^wseeond decade of 
11 flic nineteenth century, those scholastic dfttics 
at Stofckwell which her daughters subsequently 
and efficieutly*performed, Rhododendron private 
j road existed only in^bo form of a narrow path 
fi between two mariflit garde**, and went, I fear, 
j by the painfully unacademic name of Cut-throat - 
| lane. 4lut when culture came to Ciaplmi*, and 
1 dvilisation to Stockwell, the by-path became a 
; private road,” neatly gravelled, and bordered* 
i ! by *trim villas. ,Tlft* old market gardener’s 
habitation indeed remained, but wnS rechristcncd 


rambling one-storied structure o\ Ted brick: 
from his Vrandfathcr. Long and careful atten- 
tion torho^tiiitlWWe brought him riche^Sqd in his 
old age it was bruited abouf that h» liad become 
. somewhat mad, though not so nAd asttroquire any 
restraiutgor be in any v*ay incapable ofonanaging 
his OWa affairs; for he was tewthe dag oflhis death 
as av&ricrioy an old screw, ana as keen a hand 
at a bargain, as ooald hi foumL between Ber- 
nfbndsey amt Bjixtam His madness did not go 
further thut that harmless eccentricity to which 
phpsfologuto ttqg have bbservadthat enftcheS 
t&Uors^ hatters, and marh}lrgi&dener& are 
frequently subject. In pursuant^ of thhrcraxe, 


Bubb turned all his nephews and nieOtt out of 
doors, contracted a morganatic athbooe irith a 
bold-faced housekeeper with an abusive tongue 
and an uncontrollable taste for silk dresses « nd 
ardent spirits, and—he who had sat for ab many 
years under toe Reverend Mr. Bradbody of Stock* 
well, and bad even bees a deacon to that shining 
congregational light—plunged headlong into 
secularism, attended infidel lectures, and ceased 
Jlo believe in anything. He took to drinking 
also. In a word, Mr. Bubb was in his latter 
days that by no means uncommon character, a 
’’wicked old man;” a quarrelsome old curmud¬ 
geon, who swore hard, drank hard, and didn’t 
wash.*As a climax to his strange proceedings, he 
added a tower, or belvedere, to his grandfather's 
old brick house. At the summit of this edifice, 
•which resembled externally a Chinese pagoda 
brick faced, and with a dash of the truncated 
factory chimney about it, he built a smoking- 
I room, where he swore and drank and took tobacco, 

: till his time came, and he died, Jhc pagoda* 
chimney belvedere had caused the nouse to be 
called Bubb’s Folly; and long after Bubb’s de¬ 
cease, ancient people persisted in applying the 
old title to Rhododendron House. 

If the belvedere, however, were Bubb’s Folly, 
the surrounding ground, which he directed in his 
will to be carefully let out in building lots, might, 
with equal propriety, have been designated Babb’s 
Common Sense. The morganatic housekeeper, 
to the rage and despair of the nephews and 
nieces, came into all the property, ami even the 
High Court of Chancery could not pick a hole 
in the crazy old market gardener’s last will and 
testament. The enriched housekeeper removed 
to grander quarters at Clapham, and the old 
brick Folly passed through many ^vicissitudes, 
while houses in the most modem style of do¬ 
mestic architecture sprang up on either side. 
Bubb, however, had willed that his Folly was not 
to be demolished, and, befog advertised, at last, 
as "eligible school premises,” with “an observa¬ 
tory admirably suited for scientific purposes,” 
it was taken about the year eighteen hundred and 
sixteen by Mrs. Bunnycastle, and tumejJ into an 
establishment for j oung ladies; * 

Mrs. Bunnycastle’s husband was a gentleman 
who had taught writing, arithmetic, and th*use 
of the globes, in sutburban seminaries, for many 
u-s. He also gave instruction in the Belles 
ttres: that is to say, he wouldjaecite, with the 
sonorous emphasis of the late Jo£5*#emble, any 
number of pages from'the " Elegant Extracts” 
and ‘‘Enfield’s Speaker.” To this declamation 
young ladies of a literary' turn (it was a blue-stock¬ 
ing age) listened with intense admiration. Mrs. 
Bunnycastle (ueejbappin) bad been in her youth 
a nursery-governess in a great family, and was 
of a soft sentimental disposition. She was a 
great educational theorist, and had so filled her 
head with dogmas of tuition out of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, Madam* Leprfoce^de Beaumont, and: 
Mesdaraes Chapone, TRrmncr, and Hannah More 
—to* say nothing of Dr. Edgworth, and too 
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•; Reverends Messm. <3i»b«nae and Chjroband Dr. 

, JwdydcV “Biseteiaie ria Hie Character and Con- 
' tact of fbe.sBwafe^Sfix"’—that her educational 
system •w.iilljl.SlipK permitting her pupils to do 
pretty wm.-fo;' they liked. She was much 
factored be them, in consequence. Her favourite 
w<*k 1 irftiBr“lbiile J , ’w&s “Adelaide and Theodore, 
or Letters upon Educationthat dreary simper- 
„ ingold fiomigo of well-meaning inanities, in 
the baroness writes to Madame d’Gstalis, 
bo-ted her how Seraphim: has bitten her little 
brother, but how she has succeeded in “produc- 
; injf.perfection” in her daughter Adelaide, Who is 
"fourteen years old, an excellent musician, 
drawing with amazing proficiency, speaking and 
singing Italian like a native, and^bsolotely 
cured of all little female deficiencies.” Happy 
Adelaide, and thrice happy baroness! 

* The worthy Burmycastle died a year before 
Rhododendron House was taken. His widow was 
faithful to his memory, and brought up her three 
daughters, ^delaide (so christened after the ba¬ 
roness’s paragon), Celia, and Barham, in love and 
reverence of their inoffensive papa’s portrait, 
with itssliirt frill, and its hair powder (the latter 
beautifully painted), and with the silver standish 
“presented to him by the young ladies of 
Ostroleako Lodge, Camberwell, in slight testi¬ 
mony of his unwearied exertions in teaching 
them plain and ornamental writing, arithmetic 
(cm Me. Walkingame’s principle), the use of the 
globes, and other polite accomplishments, for 
many years.” In this history’s year 1836 the three 
Miss Bunnycasties were all old maids. There is no 
use in disguising the matter; it was palpable. 
With Adelaide and with Celia the case was hope¬ 
less. They were both past thirty, and had made 
up their minds to celibacy. About Barbara, only, 
who was barely twenty-fire, could any faint and 
feeble matrimonial hopes be entertained. When 
such hopes were hinted in her presence by the 
charitable-a^mlcd among her own sex —the 
married ladies, bien entendn—Barbara shrugged i 
her pretty shoulders—she was pretty-Nnid some-! 
times smiled, and sometimes sighed. «Mennwhile 
die wentxm watching the pianoforte practice, and 
the smau-todh combing (after spndtg soap and 
towel preliminaries) of the little onas on Saturday 
-nighlp. That was her department in the economy 
ofcRnododendron House. She did not murmur. 
Sbe was perfectly resigned. Only, if any eligibly 
young man ha^&uddenly appeared before her, «i j* 
from the RUSet Mars, or from the bowels of Use 
earth, and had said, “ It ft true that I am a re¬ 
turned convict, aprofessed forger and coiner, and 
; * monster in human form—that I have a blighted 
heart and a seared conscience—that 1 murdeied 
my great-aunt, and sold my country, and picked 
a geatlwnan’s pocket of a yellow bandanna at 
Camberwell Pair; but still my intentions are 
afahitly honourable- I have a,marriage license 
in my right-hand trmisers-pocket, and a ring 
and* pair of white kid gloves m my left. There 
is a flUm-coach at the doof? thepew-opener will 
officiate As bridesmaid, and'the beadle will be my 
Ci ,. 7 


besf man. Come, my beloved, snd 1 wIH lead 
thee to the hymeneal alter" l am m^ncd to 
think that Barbara Bnnnycastk^ wcmld in- 
qjntincntiy haveoasther anns rifoutpMt eligible 
young man’s neck, and criedoout^lfckfi me, 
interesting Stranger!” dr 

Ip 1836, Mrs. ButmyeasHe was a dfery old 
smiling lady, with'glossy-white ringlets. Her 
countenance was Wrinkled, but it was rosy stdl. 
She was still soft and sentimental, mid much 
addicted to the perusal of novels: standing, as 
regards these characteristics in string contradis¬ 
tinction to he:’ eldest daughter, Adelaide, who 
was an exceedingly < practical spinster, and the 
inflexible disciplinarian of the establishment. 

1 have said that “early to bed, wnd early to 
rise,” was the golden role abided by at Rhodo¬ 
dendron House. The younger pupils retired to 
rest at half-past seven. Those of medium age, 
that is, under twelve, went to roost at eight. 
By nine, the elder girls reached their dormitories. 
At ten, the governesses and parlour-boarders bade 
Mrs. Bunnycastle good night. At half-past ten, 
the three daughters of that estimable and vene¬ 
rable person kissed, each, her parent on the fore¬ 
head ; and by eleven o’clock every light in Rkoda. 
dendron House was extinguished, o All the girls 
and their teachers were up by six o’clock in the 
morning; the three sisters only indulged in half- 
sui-hour's extra somnolence; and, punctually at 
eight o’clock, Mrs. Bunny castle, in her unvary¬ 
ing cap with yellow satin bows, and her white 
ringlet^ arranged in faultless symmetry, macb her 
appearance- at the common breditfast-tabie. 

All their meals, with one exception, pupilsjind 
preceptresses took together. Breakfast, d iitf e v 
and tea, were serted in the great bow-windowed 
diuu*g-room giving on to the lawn; but supper 
was a special and exclusive meal which n5nc of 
the children partook of at ail, wbirfd the parlour- 
boarders and teachers ctasumed in a kind of 
still-room adjoining the paltry, but which 
Mrs. Bunnycastle and her daughters enjoyed in 
their own little parlour, *Tho meal was served 
(tea having been got through at five) at niti^ 
V.m. The mother and daughters loved to linger 
over their meal, and, antioggh they ate fliid 
drank but little, it was often prolonged to dose 
upon the afhe for retiring to rest. It was thg 
only season tWaghout the weary monotonous 
day when the! were’ alone, and at their cg$e. 


whose vocaiifin it is to educate youth, whether 
male or ferffdle, think it their bounden duty to 


authority, *Thta ^ why schoolmasters and school¬ 
mistresses get prematurely worn, wmkled, and 
slmfoken. V 

Supper-tis^, then, d^s qp how? of’uamingieft 
delectation for the Burmycastle fiunily. ,T&n, 


they were free Jksn the koatetkand ht^-etifling 
atmosphere or tlje'sebooirooms; for ventilation, 
as as adjunct tfcedueation, had sot 
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per osmuos for their mahxtensnce at 
RhododSWron Hous», deemed it a jfrhue article 
mtheK^oreed to hold, in secret, if not opeply, 
Mrs- and the Miss Btranyeaslles as the dost be¬ 
neath their feet. At supper*time, the school. 
^Distress and her daughters were relieved from 
the presence of these superb ones of the earth 
in short skirts and frilled trousers. At supper¬ 
time, ihefrwere rid, too, of the teachers: amiable 
and worthy young persons ail of them, no doubt, 
bat wearisome on daily and unremitting aequaint- 
, ance. Atgjujper-time, they could ohat without 
let or hindr ance. They could run over the occur¬ 
rences of the day. They could dwell, now with 
satisfaction, now with discontent, upon how 
much their young charges paid, and how much 
they ate* They could concoct letters of thanks 
to canf^limentary parents, or of deprecation to 
remonstrant ones. They could revolve plans of 
scholastic aggrandisement, discuss points of dis¬ 
cipline, compare methods of instruction, grurabft 
at their lot in that iuxuriousness of complaint 
which is wellmigh akin to content, and gossip 
about their neighbours. Thus, supper in the little 
back parlour at Rhododendron House, combined 
the gravity of a cabinet council with the hilarity 
of a symposium. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS, 

Supposing that for the future we have no 
jiOffi mutinies and rebellions jn India, the pro¬ 
gress of railway duterprise pforaises to provide 
a complete system of railway communication in 
that country* The days of palankeen travel¬ 
ing have come'to an end. The days of the 
d&k are numbered/^i he yon horse on nearly 
all main roads now supplies the place of the 
coolcy, the bullock, jnd the wretched ypsting 
, pony! Not only are the principal lines being 
I „ oarried through to distant destinations, but cros$- 4 
t line* lightly constrained on the American plan, 
arcoeing rapidly rm eft, or, more cyrcctly speak¬ 
ing, run down, to connect them one wit^ another, 
apd act as feeders to lhe^reat^ourc?s of traffic. 
-,At the pjesent time, tb<? principal communica- 
•'tious are m the hands of three great, companies 
—the Emit Indian, the Great Inpila Peninsular, 
and the'Madras. The course oroho first— 
whielf StartyflBfif 1 Calcutta^ and musjSdlk very 
little interruption, to Delhi; whence it is making 
a bold push for the Punjab? to jftto a line of 
which part is in operation in tlrat province— 
has’beea already sketched in njoyndb article.* 
In a shor^ time, however, the majority of tra¬ 
vellers from England will find jt more conve¬ 
nient.to ftpeem to tlie oorth-4esU&nd central 
prarinbw yiA BombaJ, whence thereat Indian 
Peninsular is ajfeady open for a eonsidtrabte 


* S« page 664 of th^laA # v<»lume. ♦ 


distance towards Jubbulpore, where,it 4* to join 
a branch of the East Indian from 

Another Iftie of the Great Indian f imnsukr 
is one in a south-eastern direction, tom Bombay 
to Madras. This is open as far os JJhoiapore. 
Here it will break into two branches, one going 
to Hyderabad (Hyderabad in the Bekhan, ahl 
not to be confounded with Hyderabad in Scinde),, 
and the other to Bellary, where it will meet, the 
line tom Madras. The line to Hyderabad is to 
be continued in a direction due sooth, joining 
the main line at Cuddapore. But this is not all 
that railway enterprise is doing for Bombay. 
The Great Indian Peninsular has also a line in a 
direction due north, between Bombay, Baroda, 
•and Alunedabad. This is already open for the 
greater palT of the distance, a slight gap which 
remains being at the Bombay end, where some 
unusual engineering difficulties prevail. Prom 
the Jubbul pore line, also, there is a branch to 
Nagpore,the seat of government of the Central 
Provinces, and this is already partly completed. 

Some of the works on the Greaj^ Indian Pe¬ 
ninsular line are of considerable importance and 
magnitude. Among these, the most, remarkable 
is the passage through the celebrated Bhore 
Gbaut, between Bombay and Poonah, on the line 
to Jubbulporc. In a distance of fifteen miles, 
the railway climbs an. ascent of one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one feet, the difficulties 
in its course being overcome by such a series of 
cuttings, tunnels, viaducts, and embankments, 
as arc not to be found within the same space, 
we are assured by the official report, in any 
other quarter of the world. The earthwork alone 
necessary to effect these objects, amounts to 
four and’ a half millions of cubic miles. Several 
of the embankments exceed sixty feet in height, 
and there is a cutting of one hundred and fifty 
feet through solid rock. One of the viaducts is 
one hundred and forty-three feet from the sur¬ 
face. Some idea of the general nature of the 
works may be formed fifmi the fact, that their 
construct ion occupied seven years asfd a quarter, 
about four years being spent in preliminary 
operations. "The Bhorc Guaut, it appears, was 
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by the Duke of Wellington, when in command 
of the fordfes ia the Dekhan, wbo/with instinc¬ 
tive foresight? saw the importance of improved 
communication with Bombay; and about thirty 
three *years ago Sir John Malcolm openro 
the Gfiaut for cart traffic. But it may be 
doubted if either of those twojareat men ever 
dreamed of the toilsome and difficult path 
through which it was jhst possible to drag great 
guns, or transport stores in rude native vehicles 
drawn bv oxeu, being superseded by a royal 
road in the shape of « railway. 

A line called jthe Great Southern of India 
Railway, is also open from the sea-coast south 

_ n _... /£. _..... 


line, extending from a pqpt almost at the ex¬ 
treme south of t% Peninsular, to Salem, on the 
Madras and BeynoreAine. These*11 belong to« 
tbe*Madras Jiailtny Company. The Madras 
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and Beyporc line (Beypare being on the western 
coast) has suggested a short route for the. mails, 
which has many arguments in its fevour. 

The magnitude as well as the difficulty of the 
operations of which the above is a more or less 
complete Statement, may be estimated from the 
fact that Up to the period of the last official 
report embracing only a part, of last year, no 
less than 2,597,941 tons of material neces¬ 
sary for construction, amounting in value to 
13,843,392/., have been sent out from this., 
country to India, in S292 ships, for the purposes 1 
of the railways. That these enterprises are con¬ 
sidered a good speculation may be gathered 
from the fact that, on the 31st of December, 
18*52, the number of proprietors and debent ure 
holders in the different lines was 31#A20, having 
increased by 52C0 in the course of the year. 
The numbers, in fact, increase in about the same 
ratio as the capital. In reference to this part 
of the subject, it should be explained to I lie 
reader who happens to know nothing about it, 
that five per cent is guaranteed to' the com¬ 
panies by tCie government, to assist and give 
security to their operations. The financial posi¬ 
tion as detailed in the report of 1563 was this: 
In the course of the preceding financial year 
there bad been an expenditure of 5,S10,552/.; 
that in England having been 3,854,211/., and 
that in India 3,956,503/. The amount raised 
by the companies, in addition to the sum of 
2,515,496/., which stood to their credit on the 
1st of May. 1862, was 5.238,50?/., so that on 
the 1st of May there was a balance of 1,943,211/., 
available for the current year’s expenditure. 
This expenditure—for 1863-64—was estimated 
at 20,112/. in England, and 4,159,000/. in India; 
and it was anticipated that 5,293,000/. would he 
raised to meet it, in addition to the balance ot 
1,943,211/. 

Among the novel appearances on the Indian 
lines which cannot fail to strike the passenger, 
may be noted the decidedly permanent setting 
of the electric telegraph, which faithfully fol¬ 
lows their course, as m England. Originally, 
the wires were supported by the trunks of palm- 
trees, which gave a decidedly picturesque ap- 
pearauce to the Ridglee I)ak (lightning mail), as 
it is christened by the natives, ^specially when 
the said trunks would insist upcgi looking un¬ 
scientific, by sending forth their feathery foliage 
at the summit. But the wind and the rain 
played sad havoc with these supports, a!id the 
natives assisted nature by mounting them a(j 
inconvenieui^asons do deposit articles of more 
or less hulk, which they desired to have trans¬ 
mitted by this expeditious conveyance! It has 
been found desirable, therefore, to replace them 
by solid columns of masonrv, which are now to 
be seen in most places, and as masonry is , not. 
liable to be blown about, tlfo wires are kept 
properly extended, and above suspicion of being 
tampered with. One of the chief dangers in t he 
transit of the trains is the intrusion of cattle 
upon the sails; and in order to provide for it, 
the hageniot* device of ♦cow-catcher” has 
beptt Jnufih .resorted to. This is a triangular! 


machine attached to the engine in front, which 
being called a “cow-catcher,” is not intended to 
catch oows, but simply to clear those animals 
out of the way. It is a decided '/caution” to 
the intruder, who finds himself *1 a sudden 
tripped upland insinuated off one ski", With 
liberty to resume his equilibrium aim journey 
when the monster yvhose path he has ventured 
to cross has goup rushing and roaring on its 
way. The arrangement must be slightly be¬ 
wildering to the cow, but it is certainly condu 
cive to the public safety. 

The general working of the lines may be thus 
detailed: The' 1 net receipts from all^tlie open 
lines forthe year ending 30th of June, 1862, 
were about 434,000/., against 311,367/. of the 
previous year. 

The number of passengers coifveyed in the 
same period were 6,431,338 and 4,9i2,955 re¬ 
spectively. 

The traffic, it is believed, bas, upon the whole, 
been conducted with regularity and safety, Ac¬ 
cidents have of course happened, but (lu;'official 
report is not aware that any have proved fatal 10 
passengers. The native temperament i> favour¬ 
able to regularity and panel uality, and the casual¬ 
ties have been confiued to the cows already 
alluded to, ami a few natives who have been 
equally incautious. Fire has in many instances 
destroyed goods while in t rausit. This is in conse¬ 
quence of the use of wood instead of coal in many 
places—coal being a scarce article in India. But 
a hint taken from America, where the stfnie in¬ 
convenience resulting iu the use of win - 
guard* and similar precaution*, has militated 
I he evil. Wood of course will* get/nto u’i.hae*' 
and send up a great deal of burning matter white 
iu motion, which may set. fire to a whole 
unless proper protection be adapted. f . 

The present changeable condition of the lines, 
wc arc told, makes it very difficult to draw any 
satisfactory conclusions as to thlir real value. 
While some arc p;u-tiai!y4ypished and extending 
in length every few month's," while others are 
finishbd, but are without access to the station-, 
and while it is uncertain «hat will be the cdst 
of the permanent establishments, and what tiijj 
expenses of maintenance, it. is impossibly 10 *" 
estimate, with any degree' of^ecuracy, the:* re¬ 
munerative {lowers. And iu connexion with the 
question hf maintenance of way. it may be men¬ 
tioned that w|}ild- coaLis scarce lor one" purpose, , 
wood is also,"scarce for another. Gu several £ 
Hues the wcijod used for sleepers lias rapidly 
decayed, .W il'has Jiecn found expedient to uase 
iron forjA'e purpose. That.ijtvh^lerud lasts 
longer for the sleepers themselves is beyond a 
doubt; but.the absence of elasticity has an in¬ 
jurious efieeUupon the locomotives tupl rolling 
stock, which weti£ out in their stead. .Tim 
official repoA, Hbwever, does not admit the force 
of this objection. The consulting engineers of 
the cbmpanicswunt v-pon a great saving in 
cost of maintenance from the nstfof iron sleepers, , 
which are now sent out from England in large 
quantities, bfbi^^dopted by tJKs principal cm- 
panic* The necessity for substituting kon* jt 
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is stated, may to some extent be attributed to 
the high price of wood in India, as well as to its 
tendency to decay. 

The amount paid to the several companies fjpr 

K suiteed Interest up to the 31st December, 
8,269,190/. This sum irisubjecl to a 
deduction of about 1,600,000/., which the govern¬ 
ment had received from riie earnings of the 
railways, leaving a debt of mbout 6,650,000/. 
against the companies. The annual amount 
which will be due from the government for 
guaranteed interest, when the lines are finished, 
may be taken at 3,000,000/.; ]>ut the profits 
pur mile^er week of the lines ar<*now rapidly 
increasing. A considerable port ion of the above 
sum will consequently be met by payments into 
the governmnt treasuries in India. The 1 iahility 
of the State will thus diminish gradually until 
it ceases altogether, ami the railways afe 
1 financially able to run alone. The amount of 
i gross mileage receipts which should be earned 
! by the companies to relieve the government 
from uie payment of guaranteed interest, varies, 
of course, with the cost of construction, and of 
maintaining and working each mile ; but takiq" 
the* aggregate amount of capital to be expended 
upou 1600 miles to be 60,000,000/., the cross 
receipts necUssary to earn the guaranteed in¬ 
terest, supposing that fifty per cent is suffi¬ 
cient for maintenance and working, would be 
6,00(1,000/. a year, or about 1300/. a mile -a 
year, <*r 25/. a mile a week. Iu connexion with 
this fact, it is satisfactory to know that the gross 
recocts of the Fast Indian Halfway, w]jeu the 
t Sint' is complete!!, should be about 36/., and of 
the J3reat Indian Peninsular about 25?. per mile 

& *week; and that they are both earning 
nrds of 22/,, and are inerting their receipts 
•very month. * 

That the railways will before long prove 
remuncrativewthcmselves without government 
aid, there is no*reason to doubt; mid if- will be 
a great day for th^cwlpaiiks, as well as for the 
government, when they shall be released, from 
the supervision which authority naturally insists 
upon, when it undertakes responsibility At 
•present, the Indian government has a regular] 
“Jftil way Department,” and its offices in the 
presidencies aud flic provinces nn#d necessarily 
conflict, at times unpleasantly, wit^* those of 
tAie. companies. "The chedc is n#t ouly justifiable, 

. but necespry. It does liqt, however, conduce 
^ to perfect harmony, and the sooneiVhe companies 
have caijped independent control, »c better lor 
themselves,aqdei-eryb\‘dvcfse. Thetomyicrcial, 
sociaf, andniomtcal advar^ages gained to the 
country by tile establishment^ tne. iron roads, 
are becoming more and more ajjpiTrent. It is 
something, as the Itftt report savl t,o have 
alrdhdy raised the conditiontif jh^fauourer by 
increasingsbis wages 60 or even SO per cent t 
and it is something to have enabled upwards of 
ff,000,000 of plopfe^i hd^e travel^ by railway 
in twelve months, who, ten years age, had uyt 
s«m a locomotive engine. JAJs something, 
also, to have,earned nearly 2 w U0Q,W)/. since the 
lines were opened. In a few mgntlis, the great 


cotton-fields of Central India and of Guzerat, 
will be in direct oommuuieation with Bombay; 
and Delhi, at the present time, is probably 
within two days’ reach of Calcutta. In many 
districts between, where there has bocn hitherto 
no communication at all, a sure and rapid means 
of transit is fast being established; and in 
many places before unknown to the merchant 
will shortly be established markets where 
no interchange of' commodities has yet taken 
place. 

Much dread has alwavs beeu felt by oar coun¬ 
trymen at home of the climate in India; and the t 
loss of life in high places of late years has induced 
some^iing like a panic among men who would 
of her wise, this ire to cast their fort unes in the East. 
The fear Jett in this country is generally delu¬ 
sive ; the mortality which lias taken place being 
mainly caused by exceptional circumstances. The 
wear and tear of the mutinies killed many men 
who might have battled with the climate for 
years. Lord Dalhousie, who, by the way, hail 
not to face the political crisis, 4jc\i through 
ailments quite independent of the influences lo 
which be was subjected during his viceroyidiy. 
Lord Canning, who bore the brunt, wore himself 
out. with work and anxiety, which would have 
killed a man of his tmi-vous temperament in any 
climate in the world. Lord Elgiu, who:*' loss 
has so lately been lamented, died of heart disease, 
brought to a fatal conclusion by climbing ;> 
mountain, which would have, been au equal 
enemy had it been an Alp. There is scarcely 
any man having the command of five hundred 
a year in India, and who is not driven by duty 
into particular exposure, who cannot take a; 
good care of his life as a governor-general. 
Civil and military officers die. continually in the 
country, whose deaths are not bid to the climate, 
and deaths in high places should not tell against 
it more than deaths in low places. An assistant 
magistrate or a limit eqjtut dies, and nobody 
thinks she worse of the climate: but, let a 
great man become, what in military returns 
is called a “casualty,” and people ou all sides 
discover tlull India must be essentially unfitted 
for Europeans. Indian invalids will find iu 
the railwijy system a safeguard pdf as they 
ueve.r before efijoyed. The majority of maladies 
in the East fequiro, before everything, to be 
taken in time. Change of air is the grefh re¬ 
storative in most cases; but a race for life to 
: the hills or the sea was more than most invalids 
*couid endure in the days of the'aqjd. Many a 
man and woman have yen killed by the wear and 
tear of the dak journey, who might have lived a 
long life, had they been able to get quietly to 
the journey’s end. By the railway they may 
travel from one climate to another in a ftw 
hours, without tamble, with very little fatigue, 
and with the satisfaction of knowing that ; he 
chances are greatly agaiust the engine proving 
a screw, refusing t o move, jibbing, lwl! mg, back- 
jumning. or overturning rite carnage. 

The effect of hud urn railways uuou commerce 
and material prosperity need scarcely lie pointed* 
out? Already they have given a w ondcrful im- 
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petus to title trade Of the country in every direc¬ 
tion; and in the article of cotton alone liave 
been the mease of working great good, by miti¬ 
gating the disastrous effects of the Lancashire 
famine in ttu^ htaple. Politically, they are of an 
importancevfhich cannot be exaggerated. Its 
exteutwill be sufficiently indicated by a single 
p&ragrapbfromtlie speech of Sir Baxtl e ifrere, the 
governor of Bombay, at the opening of the Bhore 
Ghaut incline. After alluding to certain advan¬ 
tages, ao obvious as scarcely to require pointing 
out, his excellency added, “Some of us have 
( , hewed with the men of our old European regi- 
1 ' meats who marched with but one halt from Pan- 
■ welltoPoonah, to fight the battle of Kirkee; and all 
of us can estimate the military and. political &dvau- 
tages of a work which will connect Ml the capi¬ 
tals of India, and place the garrisons of Madras 
and Bombay as close to each other in point of 
time as those of Poonahand Bombay were within , 
j living memory. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the completion of our great lines of railway 
will quadruple the available military strength of 
India.” 

How near we are to that object may be esti¬ 
mated from the latest official statement of pro¬ 
gress. Prom, this it appears that out of 4679 
miles of railway the length open and in operation 
on the 1st of January, 1S63, was 2527. In 
| 1863 it was expected that 624 would be coui- 
| pieted, as has probably been the case. During 
1864, 620 are due, which will leave a balance 
j of 906 to be completed in 1865, and (say) the 
j middle of the following year. These items com- 
j \ prise the mileage of the lines already sanctioned. 

| But it is not to be supposed that, railway pro- 
| grass will stop here, or will stop at all so long 
os there is a plausible project for an enterprising 
! engineer, and a speculative public for both, 

; Even now railway travellers are in such force as 
;• to demand a “ Bradshaw,” the first number of 
i which recently appeared in Calcutta. It is of 
sufficiently respectable^dimensions, but nothing 
to what it* 1 will be ten years hence. That 
there should be a Bradshaw at all is a sufficient 
anomaly in a laav, lotus-eating country like 
India—where nobody is in a hurry,*except for 
pleasure y where work, when done is done for 
the worker’s sake,-as he would take% constitu¬ 
tional; and where the principal <drawbacks to 
> life ere “ the noise of the nightingales and the 
lifter of the roses.” « 

< ...... V 

what he calls his wits, he does not say he has 
seek a spectre, be speaks and) think* of what 
he saw as a ghost. - v . 

. I have a theory about speeferaa, and it is- 1 — 
out I can better explain it a^er luave related 
what I am About to tell. 

The facts to which I allude occurred many 
yenfs since, before'kble-turning, spirit-rapping, 
spirit hands, “ft hoc genus omue,” were 
invented. At that time, too, I did not take 
a nap after dinner, however attractive forty 
winks may now appear. I mention this lest 
my readers should say, “Oh, he dropped off 
asleep.” « v- 

I was born in a small oountry town in the 
west of England ; the mhabit&ntjwwero princi¬ 
pally shopkeepers and working people, and 
Consequently 1 bad but few companions beyond 
the circle of my own family. There was, how¬ 
ever, an old gentleman, it Mr. Senior, a kind- 
hearted, good-tempered old man, a widower 
without children, w{jo took a great fffitcy to 
me, and was never better pleased than when I 
was allowed to go and keep him company, 
fie lived in a house of his own in the mam' 
street of the town; he was a cheery old gentle¬ 
man, and used to delight to tek me tales of 
what he had seen in his youth- He had been a 
fur merchant, and bad lived for several years at 
Hudson’s Bay. And soon our acquaintance be¬ 
came intimacy, and, erelong,ripenedintofriend- 
ship, and few days passed without my paying a 
visit, longer ft shorter, as home engagements 
pemitVed.,, *■ t 

The morn we used to sit in was The dining¬ 
room. Since the death of his wife Mr. Senior 
bad seldom gone into the drawing-room.""tt 
revived painful feffiings, be said; recollection* 
of the departed one; for there still,stood 
her piano, the. tambour-frame, igjid her work- 
basket. _ * 

So we always sat jn tbeSii»ing-room. It was 
a moderate sized apartment, with nothing par¬ 
ticular in it. except a largjj long table, agd tyo 
old-fashioned oak arm-chairs, which stood one 
^it each end of the table, and there they always „ 
stood, whether in use or j»ot. I used to *lt in 
one of these ^hairs, Mr,* Setter, as a matter of 
course, ocjmpying the other. * 

Years flea, scc^ tksuwuid harvest, summer and 
winter, succeeded qaih other; i grew up to,-’ - 
man’s estate. And began to think of having, an 
establislimeuf o[ myriwn. . ( 

About that time lay old friend died, and his 
relatives,^wishing to make afffjbwl an Income 
as they could 1 out of Ms property, proposed to let 
the house fttfnishdB. After some negotiation X 
became tlite tefiant, and k doe time to*k np*my 
abode in fliedioysev It was rather dull at first 
being alone, after having been ua$d to the 
cheerfulness of & ftunilr circle, and more 
especially in tltat particular Lcpse.aa remiat*- 
ocnces of mf old friend werc inevitahle; kit I 
hXd nft profession to occupy ng; ; it took ine^a 
good deal froiomme, and 1 soon became used 
to my few njo^Tof fife. , *■. ■% 

THE txflOST OP MR. SENIOR. 

i u 

What in a spectre ? 

The dictionaries tell ns that a spectre is “ a 
; frightful apparition, a ghost.” The popular 
notion of a spectre is, a figqje enveloped in a 
long white robe' with outstretched skeleton 
right hand, gliding noiselessly through tbe ruins 
of some deserted castle. * 

/ Speetre* me the aristocracy of ghosts. If 
phasing through t£e village churcb- 
iyard late at fright * happens to flunk he secs 
“ sojaethfflg white” which frightens him oift of 
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Portly. after I bad settled down, 1 had 
occasion to kero home for .a fear days, and on 
my retaro, being unexpectedly delayed cm the 


retiirnsmjdas land to be at a neighbouring town 
early text day, and as some of the Tetters 
related to matters of urgent importance, 1 
determined to answer them that night. I 
ordered what wc call in our part of the country 
* “a high tea,” and, having finished it, brought* 
the blotting-book, Ac., to the table, and, sitting 
down in my old accustomed jhair, went to 
work. # • 

I had written two letters, and was about to 
commence a third, when, happening to raise my 
; eyes, I saw, what seemed to be my old friend 
i sitting in tbe chair at the other end of the table, 
j just as be had been used to sit there in the old 
I time. I confess I was startled. 1 rubbed my 
i eyes and looked more attentively, bat there he 
} sat, looking at me with the old benignant smile. 

! As soon $9 I could collect my thoughts' I got 
up, and feeling that there must be some delusion, 
went and stirred the fire, hoping to divert mv 
mind from the suWect. On looking rounfi, 
to my great rolief I saw that the chair was 
empty. • 

So I sat down again and went on writing, 

; but I could not help from time to time giving 
j a hasty glance towards the other end of the 
j table., Suddenly, there he sat again, as distinct 
j as if in bodily presence. 

I I had read that the spirits of the departed 
could iiyl rest* in peace under gprtSin cir¬ 
cumstance!!, and not being in a frame of 
mia3 to reason calmly, X thought that my old 
MSd had something to communicate, so I 
•poke: ‘ * 

“ VVhy do you come here V* 

No answer* 

“ Can I do anything for you ?” 

Still dead silence. 1 ^ « . 

“This won’t do at ail!” cried I, starting up 
and going round the.table. But, as I moved, 
my old friend’s form faded away. 

# * I felt unfit for more letter-writing that night, 
andpshuttiug up the. blotting-book, hastily re¬ 
treated to my bedfoom. . 

• Consider, now, what M is jjjiat we*do, when 
wo we. , % * 

j* The eye la furnished inside, with a sensitive 
1 curtain, upon wltich me pfbducpaior reflected, 
tli® picture of suck objects as mfljrbappen to 
bo within fnOSnge m vision; andnhose pic¬ 
tures are, in a wonderful manner, communicated 
to .Our intelligence, so that ^ithotft? touching a 


the eye, the picture of it remains on what we 
have oailedlhe tuaisittve Airtain.aud sometimes 
tbe picture is Retained Mar toe object is re¬ 
moved. l?or instance-if we happen to look 
aj*the snu whej^the first fimhageffoct iifovef, 
twre remains on the seusitiv^OTilaia an im¬ 
pression, which causes us tat? sed ji round wise of 


a darkish colour on any object at which wc may 
look. After a short time the disc fades, but it 
comes back ’hgaia, once, twice, somatimeti throe 
times, according* to the strength of the first 
impression. So, also, with figures in black, 
white, or any brilliant colour; if We look stead¬ 
fastly for half a minute or so at a highlj-colouwd 
figure upon which a strong light is thrown, and 
then turn the eye to a white wall or window- 
blind} we Bee a figure of the same shape as that 
’at which we have been gaeing—-this also will 
fade and return several times. Of course the 
figure is not on the wall; of course the effect 
is produced by an impression remaining ou the 
eye. 

Now, I do not propose to attempt to account 
for mistakes which people make through fear, 
or any otber cause; we know that the eye is 
’liable to be deceived, and that “a friendly hand- 
post” has, ere now, been mistaken for a ghost. 
What 1 wish to deal with is the fact that im¬ 
pressions are sometimes revived on the eye, 
without there being a corresponding object ac¬ 
tually within view, and although the object 
which originally caused the impression may not 
have been seen for weeks, for months, perhaps 
for years. This is more likely to occur if there 
be anything presented to the eve suggestive 
merely of any one particular object at which 
wc have been accustomed to look. 

I contend, also, that imagination has some¬ 
thing to do with the matter. If it be admitted 


(and it can scarcely be denied) that a complete 
picture may be revived on tbe sensitive curtain, 
if anything merely suggestive of such picture is 
presented io the eye, then it will not be difficult 
io understand bow 1, being in the room where I 
had been accustomed to sit with my old friend, 
occupying the position I was so familiar with, 
and looking at tbe very chair in which be always 
used to sit, had before me an object sufficiently 
suggestive to reproducethe sensitive curtain 
of my eye not only the chair, which I did nee, 
but also the form of my old frieffd, who was 
not present. 

There is nothing which should be thought 
incredible this. We experience every day 
sensations quite as wondernil, and. mere inex¬ 
plicable. * Take, for example, Memory. An 
impression is%iade on the mind by & particular 
fact. We can recal it at pleasure, as wAl as 
innumerable other events, but we don’t in tfle 
least understand bow it is, or by wbat process 
Ve remember; nor is there selling to de¬ 
monstrate the existence of such, or any par¬ 
ticular impression as ’existing permanently on 
the mind, yet we know, by every-day experi¬ 
ence, that a very slight circumstance suggestive 
of any past event will suffice to bring back, 
as it were, the picture of such event to our 
mind as clearly & when the event actually took 


Why should not the eye, or its sensitive 
curtain, have a reproductive faculty ? And may it 
not exercise sucla faculty vary readily iu oases 
where there is apy dbjeot pmeured to it sag- * 
gesflve of a dormer impression P Whether the 
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mere tbinkingof ^ particular person is sufficient 
to excite this reproductive facul\v, I' will con¬ 
sider on another occasion. 

..V , WHAT WAS IT ? 

It was uOt’ a scold, nor a cuff, nor a kick, 

The wound of a sword, nor a blow from a stick, 

*A shot from any sort of a gun 
That ever was forged beneath tliesua, 

A fall from a bone, nor a bite of a dog; , 

A barn from a torch carried out In a tog, 

That made me ache confoundedly 
Just where a gentleman’s heart should be. 

It was not a planter, nor lotion, nor draught, 
Homoeopath practice, or Allopath craft, o 
Nor any description pf patent pill, 

That ever was pounded to cure or kill: 

Nor the cure for nerves that are running to seed—, 
A sedative puff of the fragrant “ weed,” 

That cored my pain. Twas a smile for me 
Just where a pretty girl's lips should be. 

For my heart had been aching for many a day, 

And my mind full of trouble and sorrow, 

I vowed that 1 never would see her again ; 

But haunted her steps on the marrow. 

1 worried my friends, and neglected my work, 

Was horribly jealous of stupid young Smirk, 
lu short, was a nuisance to bear or to see, 

Just as a follow in love should be. 

Well, well! it’s all over, my smile I got, 

And stole something else from its pretty birth-spot, 
Went home with a breast that with rapture was 
thrilling, 

Gave cabbie a sovereign instead of a shilling, 

And the sweet lips that cured me—at breakfast and 
tea 

Are just where a gentleman's wife’s should be. 

CUPID’S MANUFACTORY. 

The name and address of the eminent manu¬ 
facturing firm of Cupjd and Co. are not to be 
fonxtfl iu the Post-office Directory. I know this 
because I ‘‘have searched the magnum opus 
through all its divisions without being able to 
discover them, Nevertheless, the firm has uot 
only a name but a local habitation j^and I have 
visited habitation, been over the works, 
and know all about the conccrm Fhave long 
aspired to possess this knowledge. Years past, 
whefc, long before the advent of the month 
dfoich is popularly supposed to usher dn the 
mating season of both birds and men, I hart 
noticed tbe^padows of small booksellers and 
stationers break out into a pictorial rush in an¬ 
ticipation of the Feast of St. Valentine, I have 
been in the habit of .wondering how and where 
the outbreak originated. With regard to such 
matters 1 can claim a certain community of mind 
with his deceased majesty, Sing George the 
Third. When I see apple-duipplmga I am very 
curious to know how the apples found their way 
inside the dumplings. So, for years, I was 
anxious to know where the valentines came 
fi-MBy who executeyl those higbly-colonred illus¬ 
tration! of a lady and gtffitlemim walking arm 
irflsprup a pale brown pathway towards a 


salgjon - coloured church in tire immediate 
vicinity (the lady and ‘gentleman being con¬ 
siderably taller than, the church); who wrote 
that beautiful poetry where “ love” is. for ever 
sweetly Indeed with “ dove/V*ave occasionally 
when it sjfoils the rhyme by a disp*&ltion to 
“ryve,” or retire into a “grove," and where 
" twine”is so largely employeu in the penultimate 
lines as to convey the idea that the poet ran his 
poetry off a reel and made it up in halls; who 
printed them, wire coloured them, who stuck ‘ 
Cupids and transfixed heartsupon them; how, in 
fact, they found their way into those shop win¬ 
dows, to buffered to an affectionate’public at 
prices varying from one farthing up to two 
pound two ? 

I have been to the mint, and, having seen love’s 
tokens coined, I am now about to describe the 
firocess. No matter how I discovered the mint ; 
suffice it that, from information I received, I pro¬ 
ceeded there, and found Cupid and Company ac¬ 
tively engaged in their business, on extensive pre¬ 
mises situated in Love-lane, number tfurty-uve. 
Perhaps you are unacquainted with Dove-lane: 
pay never have heard of it before. Well,—no 
matter; if you should ever go there, you will 
find it remarkably like Red Lion-square. Paint 
the picture how you will, you cannot make any¬ 
thing but a red lion of it. However, Love-lone 
is better, as it gets rid of an unpleasant associa¬ 
tion with the Mendicity Society, an idiot asylum, 
and several forlorn institutes, with dirty door¬ 
steps and cobwebbed windows. The outside of 
Cupid’s manufactory is perhaps a little disen¬ 
chanting to the visitor, who has drawing*.: 
fancy pictures of it in his mind coming afong. 
If you expect wreaths and festoons, you will be 
disappointed; if' jou look for fcoruucopias,*^Btl 
will not find them; if you have called up a 
vision of Cupid swinging on a rope of* roses 
over the doorway, you wiU no* realise that 
vision. You find sirnplr a plain brick house, 
bearing no other emblem of the trade carried 
on within than a pair of iron extinguishers on 
each side of the doorways in which, by n con¬ 
siderable stretch of the’imagination, you may 
conceive the torch of Hymen to have been occa 
sionaliy quenched, at a ppriod prior to thf, in¬ 
troduction oftgas. Neither the red rpse, nor the 
blue viol^.nor the sweet carnation, embowers 
the windows; these luring wholly unadorned, 
rather dingy,'hud provided each with a wire 
blind, on which are painted, in the severest prese, 11 
the words ‘Voupid aftd Co., Manufacturers.” , 

Entqrinjfrbat mundane doo rwa y, and wiping 
my feet bn t that cecoa-nut rim, of the earth 
earthy, I coyid uqt conceive the realm of sub¬ 
limated fancy .which lay beyond. With a lively 
impression of what was Suterw&rds repealed to 
me, I feel nbw*thftt it was like going up‘the 


greasy gallery-stairs of a theatre, to find thetraas- 
forihation scenqon, and all the fairies gracefully 
reposing iirllie Bowlr c| Bliik. I was nor, 
hpwejer, inducted to the mysteries too sud¬ 
denly: A v ofl pfc in all the elegance of torn®!- 
up sh^t-sleefcs. came and took my card,, and 
I had to wait dn the counting-house-—vapid 1 * 
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counting-house t-^until he returned, which he 
eventually did/quite' at bis leisure, whistling 
what at first bearing appeared to be Lore’s 
Young Dream, but which I presently recognised 
as a melody lessen harmony with the genius loci 
~-n&mMp» The Whole Hog or None. Would I 
step thaa way ? 1 did so with a nervous hesita¬ 
tion natural to the novelty %f my position, and 
next moinent found myself confronted with 
a remarkably good-looking little gentleman, 
*wbo acknowledged, in answer to my polite in- 
sinuation in that direction, that he was Cupid. 
I don’t know that I was quit* prepared for 
the persJlal appearance he presented. It had 
never occurred to me to picture the God of 
Love, even in his manufacturing capacity, other¬ 
wise than izra fall suit of wings and with a bow 
and arrow. But here he stood before me in j, 
black frock-coat and a pair of—possibly Syden¬ 
ham—trousers. A little reflection, however, 
reconciled me to the make up. I had thought 
of Cujjjd as he appears on high days and holi¬ 
days. here he was “in business.” No 
doubt the wings were carefully doubled down 
under the broadcloth, and the bow and arroi 
were probably hung up in the best bedroom 
with the pink fleshings, ready for Sunday. 
Cupid received me with a courtesy which was 
most flattering, considering that 1 had come 
there, a stranger, boldly preferring a request to 
he shown over his establishment, and initiated 
into thennystcries of his craft. He was ready to 
show me aU without reserve, and, leading the way, 
he introduced me at once into the prcss-iyom. 
m It wastage a* chamber in the Mint. The 
kuobped arms of five or six fly-presses were 
swinging about so near each other that it seemed 
idffrossible to steer through Ugflh without being 
dashed to pieces. I did not try. The presses 
were stopped, and I was shown how a plain 
sheet of papemv^is prepared for a lace-edged 
valentine. Every omyts familiar with the pro¬ 
cess of die-stamping, so this* part of the opera¬ 
tion will not require minute description. The 
paper i» laid upon tbownatrice, the arms of the 
press are swung round and the die descends, 

’ *E*abo9sing the paper by one pressure. But the 
dksJfcre are no ordimgy dies, and the process 
is yet far fr^n complete. Each di# consists of 
a heavy square block of iron encloseimrith the 
matrice in a metM box, which is furnished with 
two handles like the legs ora pai/of tongs, for 
<he sonvenience of the operator. The design, 
after being drawn upon the ^jirfaee the iron, 
is hammered in|g it by means of steel punches. 
The iron of*he die, of course, i% softer—or 
rather I should aay less hard—$an material 

of the punch; but when the design is completed 
the dm is hardened bvtfle usual proces%ol tem¬ 
pering. A great number and faradfof punches 
are rcquire&to execute a dqpign. Eor example, 

« in an embossed border every little hexagon, 
evfty dot, and effery flpwe* require* It separate 
punch. The execution of a design, tWefoig, is. 
a tgdious and e^ensive procCM^Thcre are, 
perhaps^ a' hundred different rl^s aboutf the 
rod©, and some of them have eostsearlv twenty 


pounds. The matrices are made of mill¬ 
board, and, tanged on shelves round the wails, 
look like a library of well-thumbed dog-eared 
books. 1 am now standing aside, and the fly- 
presses are in full swing enAossingtwo or three . 
sheets of paper each per minute. Some of these 
sheets are plain; others contain a picture in the 
centre, as, for example, the before-mentioned 
lady and gentleman, who, with the pathway and 
,the church, have already been printed on the 
paper by the familiar process of lithography. 
They are now receiving embossed borders. The 
next process is to convert these borders into * 
paper lace, with aU tbe interstices proper to the 
particular kind which the design represents. The 
dies are removed from the presses, and with the 
embossed sheets handed over to a distinct set 
<of workmen in another room. These workmen, 
who practise this branch of the manufacture 
solely and exclusively, lay the embossed paper 
neatly on the die, adjusting it exactly by means 
of regulating pins at the corners, and then with 
flat iron tools covered with fine sani-paper, rub 
off the projecting bosses on the paper. This 
process is very neatly mid rapidly performed, 
and a strip of Valenciennes or Mechlin starts 
out under the tool at every rub. In this room 
a dozen workmen do nothing else all day long 
but use the sand-paper file. It is a very ma¬ 
gical way of malting lace, and the operation j 
seems easy, but if is not so easy as it seems. It j 
requires great nicety of touch*not to tear the j 
paper. One of the pressmen down stairs, who j 

essayed to complete the process for my benefit, . 

signally failed with the sand-paper file, and tore ! 
what might have been a gorgeous messenger of 1 
love, all to tatters. • 

Let us follow our valentine step by step from 
its cradle to—I will not sav its grave, oat. to 
that neat white box in which it is packed, with 
others of its kind, to be sent out. to the trade. 

Let us say that we begin with tbe sheet of 
paper bearing the plain, unadorned jwesentfflfent j 
of tbe lady and gentleman lovingly wending j 
their way towards the sacred fane. IVe have jj 
seen them encompassed by an embossed border; ! i 
Wvc have seen that border magically trim^formed j * 
into lace. But. gt ill, with aU this, tlSfvalentiue ; 1 
remains in th^penny plain condition. Now, 
however, it passes into the twopence coloured^- • j 
partment—a long room, containing some twentw i j 
ncat-haftded nymphs seated at a bench, each j* 
wfth a little pot of liquid water-colour at her j 
eibow. Valentine comes into 'rim band of ■ 
nymph number one. Nymph lays it flat before j! 
her, and places over i{s surface a perforated 
sheet of cardboard, the perforations in which p 
correspond exactly with, say the pathway. The i! 
brush is dipped in the pot of pale brown and ■ ! 
daubed over the perforations. Behold the pale j ! 
brown pathway! The valentine passes to nymph 
number two, who uses another stencil plate of ,! 
cardboard, and daubs in the salmon-coloured jj 
church. Number three ill the same manner j 
dashes in the genflen^n’S blue <x»t, number 1 
four his yellow waistcoat, number five iris lilac j 
continuations, dumber six the lady’s green J 
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mantle, number seye». the lady’s pink bonnet, 
while it probably remains for other nymphs to 
clothe the fie . « ilrttb Tenlare,,aatT indicate the 
smiling mom; by tapping the hills with gold. 
Thus a highly-coloured valentine passes through 
at least hair a doeen bands in the process of 
colouring, or pooning, as it ktechnically called. 
The pooning cards, perforated with all sorts of 
irregular holes, and daubed with various colours, 
have a very odd appearance, lying together in a 
heap on a bench. A stranger to these mysteries 
could not possibly guess the nse of such queer 
things. He would probably arrive at the conclu¬ 
sion that they were the efforts, not of methodical 
genius, but of most unmethodical madness. 

When our valentine has passed through this 
room, it is, for all ordinary purposes, complete, 
and, with a lime border and highly-coloured 
illustration, mav be sold at prices varying froifl 
sixpence to half-a-erown; but if it aspire to 
value itself at five shillings or half a guinea, it 
must yield to "further adornment in another de¬ 
partment. f. Again, a long room occupied by 
nymphs, each one having at her elbow a pot, 
not of colour this time, hut of glue. Strewed 
before each girl in apparent confusion, hut 
really in regularly-assorted heaps, lie hearts and 
darts mid doves and bows and arrows, and rose¬ 
buds and true lovers* knots, and torches of 
Hymen, and every variety of emblem appertain¬ 
ing to love and matrimony. These ornaments 
are cut out of every kind of material by means 
of punches. Some are paper, some arc silk and 
velvet, some tinsel and gold-leaf. The business 
of the girls here is to stick these ornaments 
upon the valentines, so as perhaps to enclose 
the picture in a posie of flowers and emblems. 
Our lady and gentleman are now under treat¬ 
ment. You will observe that there is an un¬ 
adorned space between the border and the pic¬ 
ture. This is about to he filled up, ami the! 
basis of the operation, js a series of paper springs. 
Cufid, who is in close attendance, explaining 
every thing in the most obliging manner, says to 
the nymph, "Show the gentleman how you 
make paper springs.” It is done in a moment. 
A strip of writing-paper is doubled lengthways 
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lengths of about half mi inch. 'The lower ends 
^pf<thcse springs are fastened to the valentine 
with glue, and then upon the upper surfaces are 
fixed strips of plain flat paper. Upon thtse 
strips’ the jvjBnph, according to a design which 
lies before her, arranges flowers and love-knots 
and all kinds of devices^ 1 Immediately over the 
church she glues on a gilt Cupid; at the corners 
she places birds’-neets with eggs; down the 
sides, festoons of flowers, relieved here and 
, there with united hearts mod crossed darts and 

lyres and flying doves. Ibis decoration forms a «... , Y .— Jt ^r r - 

pretty bas-relief frame to the picture, and the with a briskness of‘manner and a* cheerfulness 
paper springs which support it permit the frame of expression, convinced me dhai if the Song 
to be pfessed flat ter the convenience of pack- of the Valftitine were Written, it would form a 
ingi Each, of thj'girls in tipis department is at ‘hapfiy cont rast to the Song of the Shirt- The 
work up<m v a different dfisign, some of which are girk work <?Wh eight o’clock in the m<afiing 
, exceedingly prettyand tasteful • Some, tdo, arc [till Seven o’clock at night, with intervals /or 
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' dinner and tea, andtheir wagesrange from fire 
to fifteen abiUmn * week, the average bring 
ten for the sioliea hauds, and fire for young be¬ 
ginners— mwechildren, who certainly could asti 
cam as up*oh money at anything else. Although 
there axgslack Jba busy seasons in this trade, 
as in < 5 ®y other, the employment is pretty 
regular Till the year round# At this monlfent 
artiste and die-sinkers are atvrprk for next year. 
About June or July their designs will be finished, 
*iud copies struck off for the travellers who go 
out with their pattern-books, as early as August. 
And there arc articles besides valentines made 
here: artjples which come in %t«unpoetical 
seasons, to keep the machinery of the establish¬ 
ment in full play.. Among those lace dies in 
! the prcss-roonr, you will find a considerable 

I number of dies for printing trade marks—labels 
i for bottles, and ’tmsel devices for linen and 
| calico, duly registered—to imitate which is now 
: a misdemeanour, punishable with fine and im- 
t priaonment. The trade marks for linen and 
j cotton Jbbrics, however, are quite in the valen- 
! tine style*and Only fall short of ideality in so 
l far ns they arc minus poetry. Here, for example, 

| is an oval device in silver paper, in the midst off 
! which a lady of the ballet is standing on the 
very tips of Jjcr toes, gracefully surrounding 
j her lovely form by a scarf—the whole being de- 
j signed to give the stamp of authenticity to a 
< bide of muslin, which is possibly destined to be 
; cut up for bridal garments. I scarcely expected 
j in Cupid’s manufactory to meet with an unpor- 
' taut and significant commercial fact. But X 
: did. It is, that the demand for trade jpaifs for 
i Holton goflft*, wliicli foil off suddenly at the be- 
j ginning of the American war, and which a year 
| agjppascd almost entirely, is no%again becoming 
j active. A sign of reviving Wade among the 
: symbols of languishing love, which I commend 
*| to f lie notice of the City-article writers. It, is 
! also worthy ofrfete, that the export trade in 

1 tylentines is reviving. /That, too, was damaged 
by the Transatlantic struggle: there being na¬ 
turally no corner for love, in hearts inflamed 
vritn auger and hate. * 

m But let not considerations of commerce and 
, fiolitias interfere with the higher claims of art. 
TwfJWof the questibnsVrhich I often put to 
myself in th* days when 1 was wholly ignorant 
of tlie great valepjine eeonpmy yet rdmajn uu- 
ansfrered. Who draws the pictures L Who writes 
t^e jmetry 1* Tor a practicamucidation of this 
mysttfry wo very properly and fitly go up-stairs 
i to the higMer regions of "the establishroeut. In 
. a weH-tighted^Wwn, exclusively devoted tfi art, 
We find six draughtsmen fransfeiting their 
designs to stone. The designs we highly 
finished aqd clahoratelyscolourcd, *hd some of 
them are really beautiful. Tlwy don’t took so 
well when thwsure printed,, for nfiich the same 
reason that t wood-engraving rarely comes up 
to £he original 'drawing. 4 lney 4re spoilt by 
the hcavy-fiaaded process of, colouring, as the 
. drawing os^vood » often marred by the 1 
oagAver. Imbte «e no middle tffilh It goes, 
if you will excuse the popular^phrase,*the 

whole hew or none. Bright blne OT OOthing, 
blood red and no surrender l Looking, how¬ 
ever, at some of the drawings, I can detect no 
fault in them, I have seen worse things 
on the staira of the Eovd Acadwnj. But 
these designs are intended for the superior order 
of valentines. The common kinds and the 
comic kinds are drawn out of doors. Nothing 
coarse or vulgar is issued from this esta¬ 
blishment, and the common specimens arc only 
Common, in so far as the paper is inferior and the 
drawing is dashed in with more regard to effect 
than finish. The subjects of some of the comic J 
valentines are copied from drawings in Punch 
and his hnmorOus contemporaries, but the great ! 
majority of them are original, and deal mainly 
with the parsing follies and fashions of the day 
—crinoline, the Dundreary whiskers, the jacket 
doat, the spoon bonnet, and so forth. The 
regular comic artist of the establishment—a 
very clever fellow, by the way—does not work 
on the premises : his fancy being probably of too 
buoyant a nature to brook being chained to a 
beach, or controlled by regular hours. 1 under¬ 
stand that he is a highly prosperous person, 
that he drives up to the door in a Hansom cab, 
and is very sharp and short with the head of Ihe 
firm. The poet, too, works out; but it was my 
happiness to meet him on the door-step on 
taking my leave. 1 am bound to say that he 
looked like a poet. He had raven ringlet*, i 
wore a cloak with a velvet collar, and had a 
fine phrensy in his eye. I caught it just- as it 
was rolling, and I said to myself, “ Nascitur, non 
fit.” 'What does he sing of our lady and gen¬ 
tleman churchward-bound along the pale brown 
pathway ? - 

The path before me gladly would 1 trace, 

With one who’* dearest to my constant heart, 

To yonder church, the holy sacred place, 

Where I my vow* of Love would fain impart 5 

And in sweet wedlock’s bgpds unite with thee, 

Oh, then, how bleat my life would evjg be i — ... 

And there is that rather sporting-looking 
young man, in the green waistcoat and the pink 
necktie, grasping by the hand the generally nine 
ftmiden m the gipsy hat under the chfiajpsppa- 
rently, of Dover—who thus pours forflous soul: 

Ne'er doubt? fair maid, the vows I make, 

A constant heart no time can shake; 

Batper than cause it e’er to wander, 

#, Time, the true heart, makes grow fonder. 

Our poet is evidently of & serious turn, and 
given to the sentimental and the pathetic; 
finds it difficult to screw himself down to the 
low level of the comic. There is quite a touch 
of the pastoral style in the opening line of kis 
satire upon the lady in the spoon bonnet: 

Tall me, gmtie lady fair, 

Why such ugly things you wear. 

Surely all year wits are fled, 

A apoou to carry on vour head. 

He is almost diijpetic in his severity upon 
the gentleman with tb#scmbmng-bnjs>h beard. 
Who i#admiring kimsdf in the looking glass: 
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Looking at Shyeelf within the glass, 

Yon appear-lbst in admiration; 

- . Yon deceive yourself, and think, alas! 

Yon men a wonder of creation. 

If it bS aieged that the poet-laureate of Lore 
is somewhat halt, it must he remembered that 
Lore himself is blind. I hare not heard that a 
butted sherris sack forms part of the reward of 
Cupid’s laureate; but I believe his vertss are 
estimated as being worth twopence a line, which 
is, at any rate, a penny over the conventionally 
standard price of prose. At this price, the poem 
just quoted would come to eiditpence. But the 
great difficulty in dealing with the valentine poet 
is to make him comprehend that brevity is not 
only the soul of wit, but the essence of economy. 
His efforts are very frequently vain, owing to 
his strong disposition to spin the subject out 
to twelve lines, and make an even shilling of it. 
There are many pounds of poetry up-stairs that 
would have been declined with thanks had they 
not been furnished by contract. 

.It might be imagiued that the hard practical 
nature of our time had tended in some degree to 
bring the sending of valentines into contempt, as 
being a practice beneath the dignity of the age. 
But this is by no means the case. Cupid informs 
me that, in the height of his season, he turns 
out two hundred and fifty pounds* worth of 
valentines a week, and at these times he pays 
about a hundred and sixty pounds a week in 
wages. That his business is yearly on the in¬ 
crease is proved by the annual report of the 
Postmaster-General, which shows that, while 
the number of valentines which passed through 
the London office in 1862 was four hundred and 
thirty thousand, in 1863 it was upwards of four 
hundred and fifty thousand. The iron of our 
age has not entered the national soul so deeply, 
after all. 


OLD CLOTHES. 


' Nothikc, perhaps, is so full of sad sugges- 
! tiveness as an old-clothes shop, dt is an epi- 
j tome gf human life, working out in its owtl 
| dumb wffjrtke form, if not the sqlutkn, of many of 
the problems which oppress us,^nd setting forth 
j in^faded, melancholy fashion, the vanity of at! 

1 wearthly things, and now transitory is all created 
i beauty. Each coat and hat and limp loose 
| gown might be a text for preachers, and no one 
■ teed sit vacant for want of thought while ragged 
1 remnants of past glories are mouldering in the 
dingy air beside hitn. The histories of whole 
families are written there, and the saddest 
tragedies that evil days and folly can enact 
together are phrased in those shabby wardrobes, 
offering their decayed gentlehood to the baser 
world, What analogies may we not find and 
make there! The flimsy tags of Florinda the 
stage-duchess, come dorm by steady degradation 
to Dolly the dairymaR and that Dolly a White-, 
chapel dairymaid, wbo,wotld as soon attempt 
to milk an elephant as a cow—why tlyit one 
•-f:'angle image is an may in itdfelf on all things 

1 sV&f’V 


sham and seeming! The fine velvet bonnet 
that once bent its stateliness to Royalty in 
the Park, passing through the crush-mill of 
time and servile uses, till it falls to final ruin 
ou the heml of a crossing sv seper—could the 
Preacher himself have found a fitter example 
fox his piteous cry over the failing of the 
mighty, and the verity of vanities of which life 
and the earth arc made? Look at that soiled, 
worn baby’s frock hanging up by the tom sleeve, 
and marked at just a few pence, so few as to be 
within the compass of a very beggar. Soiled 


•ggar. 

and worn, the texture of that' baby’s frock can 
scarcely be made out from here, bifi take it in 
your hand and examine it for yourself; you will 
find it to be of richest silk, fit for the coronation 
robes of the Queen of Sheba. That was the 
countess’s court-dress one gorgeous June day. 
By degree* my lady’s gown lost little and little, 
and more and more, o L its lustrous loveliness, 
till it grew dull enough for Abigail, who pranced 
to church in it on Sundays, proud as,,iny lady 
herself on that memorable presentation day. 
Then it went to Abigail’s little nieces at the 
tureen grocer's yonder — the standard Sunday 
lrock for many years, till at last cut down to 
baby’s requirements, whence, when baby had 
grown big, was no beyond. And* then it came to 
the old-clothes shop, and perhaps to the singing 
beggar with a borrowed baby in the streets. 

Look at that girl’s bail-areas, once so light 
and pure; useless, if you will, like al! a girl's 
pleasures—the mere froth of human life, but of 
the fcoth that floated Venus Anadyomenn to the 
Cyprian'-shore—and see what it*ft»> now: v 
ball-dress still, but fit only for a gathering of 
chimney-sweeps, each in his own colours^^ble 
splashed with gyles. Have the freshncaOmd 
purity gone out of her soul as they have outtof 
her (Less ? From being fit comrade of the 
vestals, with robes 1 as snowf«and spotless as 
theirs, has she fallen ifcto ranks which the soil 
of burnt-out ashes and the stain of impure fires 
have sealed and marked to enduring degrada¬ 
tion? That torn, soiled, tattered ’buiw&es?, 
once so fresh in its virginal grace and modesty, 
ah me ! if is no pleasant sight to see it svgugrog % 
here, crushed into disgraceful foulness, (among 
these worfi-out castings of recklessness and 
ruin! <Side by side with this hangs a widow's 
suit of sables/’ gkjks? and flresb, the crispness 


of the crape'untoiiffiod, and the depth of black¬ 
ness in the soloing stuff by no means rusted ijy 
use. Thefe they, lie, handy for the first .poor 
weeping applicant, who wu!«b4$ stop to ask 
why they look sofcew and feel so fresh, or how 
it comes Jo pas# that the snowy cap is snowy 
yet, or. why the deep crape veil has no tear- 
dim me* spaces on it. Grief and poverty toge¬ 
ther will Blind one eye and open the other; Tor 
when our own heaths are saturated: with sorrow 
we have seldom anj sympathy left running over 
for balm t§. the sorrows of otflbrs; and »he#tiie 
metal lining of our purees has fallen away to a 
mere glaz^atke pioture-fra«e gilding, w# are 
nptfonen solicitous as to the reason, why we 
obtain # shiHipg’s vyorth for (W WOK|-eut Six- 
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pence. Enough foe us if it be honestly obtained. 
Of the terrible pressure from without which 
brought it down to ibis lower level, we neither 
think nor ask. , ' * , « 

A tragedy Jies^in that well-made, substan¬ 
tial, but somewhat old-fashioned edht of fine 
broadcloth/ a trifle worn about the seams and 
elbows, but in excellent preservation yet, nfid 
worth, even in, its decadence* more than the 
newest and most fashionably-cut paletot of 
Sham and shoddy to be met with. A good, 
plain, substantial, and thoroughly respectable 
coat; a coat that tells its own tystory of the 
paternal scats so long held intact in She family; 
of the solid English worth and stainless Eng¬ 
lish name which have been sowed and reaped | 
for all these generations, and which now have ; 
come to tire hammer like the slightest thing of 
yesterday bought only for its hour of shine and 
glitter. *We can easily picture all that has 
brought this coat of honest broadcloth to the 


headed girls, not careful of playing with fire; 
wc can run through the causes, one by one, 
that broke the ploughshare short off the yoke 
before the sowing-time was done, so that the 
corn grew up choked with weeds and couch- 

f ;rass, and strewn with flaring poppies, fiery red 
or shame of flaunting where the children’s 
bread should have been. Bad companions; the 
facile weakness that cannot sijfeNo, and that 
consents to iniquity because too soft-tempered 
to resist; the fatal, love for what was unworthy 
=rra love l^iit grew like flaring poppiqp among 
the corn, and took up the place of the quieter 
and ndbler growths, yet an honest love, too, 
in <Mk man’s heart, and therefore of more 
pernicious influence; the large-liandeduess, tra¬ 
ditional J.o the race, widening into lavishaess, 
and lavishness (^generating iutb extravagance, 
and extravagauoe roaiucAsclf in the black peat¬ 
bog of ruin—yes, wo cm read off all its history 
iu the warn seams and elbows of that stout old- 
fashpefed coat of fine«| broadcloth, lying now 
iu fne old-clothes shop to be bought ana worn 
»bv*burglar, thief, or sharper, at pleasure. And 
tnermWlowa in the rich heart of Kent, lie the 
broken ploughshare • raid the rusty, harrow— 
there the mother sits by the darkened cement, 
looking over the fair fields *hat were once hers, 
and teat ate now a strange’s * tiere, in the 
qaict churenyard, sleeps the brave old father 
whose heart would have broken if Jie had lived 
to this day; while, on his # tombslone for a 
rcsting-piaee, the fair-fa^;d ruin who has 
helped his son to his fall. Scarlet poppies are 
in her hand, and her eyes are bfho afthat blue 
scabious ataher feet, her golden hair down 
in tendrils like the curling stem* outlie cumbiug 
vetches whiejj have overrun the cora*fields> ana 
she sits au the bid man’s grshrestone and laughs 
to l*r companion,pmd lurrsrtiim, tbo.*)n to uis 
destruction, as she has nired on othera, arid will 
sguiq.- , that fipmpanion is not the soifof 
the old yeoman. She has done wfnmm; ever 
siubp she*wrung,the last shiltiag fljnn him, got 


by the sale of his father’s broadcloth coat to the 
old-clothesman iu Houadsditch. 

Another saa tale is told in those motfaeaten 
blankets; large, soft, warm-fit for a royal bed 
when they were new, and would be still, had 
they been properly cared for. But, they be¬ 
longed to the household Of a careless woman; 
a woman who scouted homely work and ways— 
who sat with her feet on the fender, and read 
novels,* while her children sprawled on the 
gfbund untended, and her household went to 
pieces for'want of the sustaining hand to knit it j j 
together. She started with a fair wind and all tj 
sails set, when she put out into the great sea of 
life audjoving marriage: but she brought her 
ship before lojjg to shameful wreck by her care¬ 
lessness and indolence, and the evil piloting of 
neglect. She let the moth eat into her blankets, 
'ana the rust eat into her steel, and the damp 
mildew lier silk and lineii, and the mice devour 
her cheese and bacon; till her husband one day 
saw himself gazetted as a bankrupt, because his 
wife liked to read novels better tba» to keep 
house, and preferred the heroisms of romance 
( to the nobleness of reality. There are more 
mot beaten blankets in middle-class houses than 
one would like to contemplate,* if one bat knew 
the secrets of store-closets: the homely duty of 
careful housekeeping having fallen into uis- j 
favour of late among the tribe of fine ladies. j 
Here, too, arc baskets of second-hand baby- 
clothes—layettes, as our neighbours call them j 
—the bows and ends of white ribbons gone J 
long ago, apd the bright pink flannel washed 
into a melancholy stumon- colour, as unlike 
the radiancy of its first freshness as the hoary 
sinner is unlike the innocent boy. Perhaps 
that basket of baby-clothes has done duty for j 
a long succession of little strangers; so no | 
wonder if ail the finery has disappeared, if the j 
bows and tags of white satin ribbon have been ; 
cut off, if the worked frill# and flounces have | 
more rents than broideries in thorn. Foj^he t W s ty. j 
mamma thought it no hardship to strip her yet. j 
young marriage clothes of halt tbeir prettiness, j 
that she might make baby look the child of a j 
mince at leas* Older mothers smiled iu their j 
hearts when ^iey saw mamma snipp u Mf Bff her j 
fineries; they knQw to what a peaceful state of ; 
languid indiuerdhee iu the matter of ribbons , 
and iaccs she would come by the time the sixfh m \ 
or even the fifth had to be provided for; and j 
how a lopsided strip of old grey-bearded j 
Saxony, if only serviceable to its purpose, would 1 
be quite as acceptable iu her eyes as the ex- j 
actest parallelogram of delicate rose-colour j 
bound with inch-wide ribbon exquisitely worked j 
At present, it is all the difference between the J 
new and tlie old, the strange and the well- i 
used, the insthict just awakened, and all blush- j 
ing huts emotion, and the instinct become quite 
comely and matronly, and taking to its duties in a j 
matter-of-fact kind of way, solicitous only for tho ( 
expedient and the actual necessity. Motherhood j 
“and baby-clothes aremot the onjy thiqgs iu this ; 
life that lose their sharpfbss by yearly wear! j 
Neaf to theseebaskfiis holding the wardrobes j 
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of tbs mall peopte, ere bundles of faded xn«- 
| riage finery, where all that was cnee white bag 
! now turaedWpale cream yellow, and where 
dost- andwnoke bare cast long pencil lines 
of cinra^gtey. The wedding-bells we silent 
now—nmere may have been a passing bell ainoe 
■tteirJaat -peal rang out its “ molten golden 
notes*—the wedding-feast is cold, ana the 
wedding-dress is old and faded. Yet, per 
baps, the hearts that bounded then in joy 
together, beat still in the full unison of lore 
ana trust, and the Itres that gave themselres in 
mutual troth hare never failed their rows or 
wished the words unspoken. In the wreck and 
ruin of so much that lies about us, it is urecious 
as sleep to the weary to believe in the quiet 
continuance of love and the happy issue of faith! 

It is not pleasant to see a veteran soldies’s i 
coat hanging up for sale in a miserable rag- 
store. It has an ungrateful look, as if both 
coat and wearer had gone to the dogs since 
their last day of usefulness to the country, 
and no odl cared to inquire how, or why, or "if 
any of the paw could be averted. We ought 
to take better care of the old defenders of our< 
hearths and homes than that, and not let the 
country's livery and the badge of sacrifice and 
valour come to open grief, swinging like a 
scarecrow among the graves of tbe dead. 

Close to the old scarlet coat dangle a pair 
of pink silk stockings, of ample size and perfect 
manufacture—fit for tbe legs of tbe grandest 
lord in the peerage. To which, indeed, they 
bare belonged; for they are silk stockings that 
have once teen gartered with that courted bit of 
blue, but are now to be sold to Snooks for money. 
Other things are to be sold to Snooks for money 
in this early afternoon of the nineteenth century: 
things which once were to be had only by the 
sharp logic of the sword, or through the pure 
descent of blood. 

Look at that heap of linen rags; perhaps the 
•"itest noticeable things of all in the collection. 
Those rags were once the snowy wrapper 
of a queen; but, passing down by the slow 
stages of successive uses, they came at last to 
be mqre rags—rags pure and simple—good far 
dressingtfae poor man’s sores in hospitals. And 
now, having fulfilled all the purposes possible in 
ttyrir present form, they are to go into the paper 
• mill, there to become tbe medium of the best 
thoughts and the noblest instruction of our 
rime. It is pleasant to think of that transtbr- 
mation; and how, from stately beauty to homely 
use and pitiful charity* they mount up again into 
even i higher world than their pristine highest, 
and become the bearers of good words and tbe 
Carriers of good thoughts to a thousand souls 
seeking eagerly for the light white shall know 
" no right. But, indeed, %verythi«g has its 
uses. Even the miserable rags and tatters 
Of the lowest outcast have their appointed 
w»f for tee benefit of tee world. _ Was there 
npt opce a Lord‘of Hies? Jupiter coming, 
down from Olympus, c wfftr®, as Zeus on the 
thunderbolt, he had been Sovereign of Gpds and 
Men, to mutt himself the immediate patron of 


tee fly ? The meaning of the myth may have 
teen—one meaning generteyservipg the purpose 
of explanation, quite as well as another—that 
%ven the vilest and most noxious thing that lives, 
has a special usefulness in tte divine economy, 
end a special place appointed in tbs divine or¬ 
dering ; like tee optcisetfarags and tatt4fs,/wliich 
come to final and nobler uses to the world at large. 

Another notiteable feature in the old-clothes 
shop is the ingenious way in white old thing# 
are furbished up to pass for new, and th« clever 
manipulation by white flaws are bidden, defi¬ 
ciencies stpjfdiv l, the worstparts put out of sight 
altogether, and the only slightly scnlbd made to 
look unsullied by dexterous juxtaposition. All 
life is onlya marshalling of comparisons; and good 
is not to be fouud in absolutes, look where you 
wilL These shabby garmeuts,furashed up to look 
like new, serve the purpose of novelty to the 
buyer; as old opinions, and gouty thoughts, and 
worn-out systems, and philosophies dying of 
atrophy and fatigue, polished up with plate 
leather, and steeped in benzine-col las, and cut 
and carved into new shapes and modes, pass for 
quite original with the unknowing, not quick at 
tbe hall-mark or clever in the generation of the 
loom. 


UNDER THE ROSE. 

A lovely May evening. Twilight melting 
into moonlight—and it wanted only a week, 
to tfe? wedding. Jack Wyvjll believed, himself 
the luckiest man alive, and Ills Mfeve the pre'a 
tiest little darling in Christendom. He qssured 
himself of these pleasing truths a score of 
times as he bmrehed away towards Sffpfton 
Place, smoking nis after-dinner cigar, with bis 
honest hands thrust deep into his pockets, and 
his honest heart free from ev^r* shadow of care. 
He had come down fra 5 Hovn, bv tbe six o’clock 
train, a day earlier- than Minnie had beau bidden 
to expect him; and now he was off 1m. a chat 
with the squire about the business tluitaiufttear- 
rted him to London, and a glimpse of her before 
sleeping, 

He had a two milqp’ walk before hifte but 
the way bjr the fields wdb plca|aut, and his 
though#* were excellent company. Ho antici¬ 
pated Minnie’s^xcltemtiona «f surprised delight, 
her face oP joy nr his upturn, and insensibly 
quickened his steps, flinging away the eud of 
his cigar as die jpuue within sight a of the gate 
miovthe plantation that bordered the park. It 
was quiietdusk ii* the wood; oushe could have 
followed # yie qprrow path under the fir-trees 
blindfold; Jichad known it ever since he was a 
lad, arp for several Souths past the bad tra¬ 
versed it •almoft daily. The evening. & was 
heavy with the Mjeut of the wild hyacinths, 
white grew £ere in lavish proftpon, and Jack 


mg quite pastoral in n» '-feapptura*, until 
denly hfe jostrits were M&mf ansail*dby 
(her pernyne much less sylvan but mute mure 
Sliar—tfaf perfume, in short, ot WO^tid cigar. 
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“Who has. the •qoire.got staying with him I” 
speculated be :for the squire was not given 
to smoke, ana this odour Jack inhaled was 
not the odour of gamekeeper's or gardener’^ 
Ti n-fastidi mt ; pipe* He looked beliia! and he 
looked before, and peered through the trees ou 
either inAd; hut seeing no qpe, and not being 
covetous jast thdn of any society except 
Minnie’s, ne went straight oifi his way to t he I 
■Jjouse, without further investigation. The squire 
was taking his customary forty winks in the 
library after dinner, and as Jack refused to j 
disturb hiim he was ushered into* t^e drawing 
room, where the butler told him he would find 
Lady Wallace; hut “ Miss Minnie was out some¬ 
where with. Miss Wharton.” 

Jack did not approve of Minnie’s tempting the 
dew after nightfall; he .experienced a chill sensa-, 
tion of disappointment, at her absence, and Lady 
Wallace's drowsy welcome did not warm him. 

“ Who is it ?” asked she, raising herself from 
the couth, where she, too, had been taking a 
brief nap. “Oh, Mr. Wyvill, is it you ? Wc 
none of us expected you bock until to-morrow or 
the day after. < 

“ My business with the lawyers was done, and 
there was nothing else to stay in town for,” said 
he. * 

“ And of course you were eager to be at home. 
Minnie would tell you in herlettm that her friend 
Miss Wharton was here. They went out to¬ 
gether for a turn on the terrace about half au hour 
ago. They will be in soon, or perhaps you 
would dike to go quest of them ?” * * 

* “ No, ilh wait. They were not onWthe ter¬ 
race fire minutes since, and X might miss them 
if ^went into the gardens. That is the con¬ 
servatory door—here they are '4 s * 

•Ifes, here they were. Minnie entered first, wish 
a black tace shawl thrown over her golden curls, 
and a bright nafUs&l tom on her check, which 
deepened to a burningsfcnsh when she espied 
her loves. • 

“ QJsTlnek, was it you in the wood ? You 
gwp#its«Bueh a fright r* cried she, and ran for- 
vffird to meet him. 

r « YJpu should not go into the. wood so late, 
Miiwue,” said her aynt% “It is damp and un¬ 
wholesome.”* • 

Jack Wyvill was as gtmercras-tempesA and as 
little suspicious asffony gcnUemo* in Yorkshire; 
but he became sensible of aVery uncomfortable 
dfiasuF of doubt and dread clutching at his heart 
wh«a he saw Miss Wharton furtively twitch 
Minnie’s sieem^tnd give her a warning gkncc. 

“Yes, I came through tb§ woods who was 
there with you f” said he, drooping cordial 


stealthy admonition; for Minnie turned her head 
quickly towards her friend, and then saying she 
would return in a few minutes, 1'ollowea her out 
of the room. 

Jack Wyvill felt like a man in n.b.tfi dream. 
He had never met Miss Wharton before, bathe 
had heard of- her as a very sporting young 
woman, and at first sight he loathed her.' Was 
she teaching his darling Minnie deceitful ways P 
Ti was Minnie’s sweet innocent ingenuousness 
that made half her charm. If those fair candid eyes 
of hers took any veil of slyness, they were not 
tlufeves he could see love in. There must have 
been somebody in the wood with them. He was 
very iu»petuous; he was very angry; he was 
more than hxitf in<« mind to go away. It was 
very lucky Lady Wallace broke up his stormy 
reverie by a request that he would ring the bell 
for tea; for that common-place action gave him 
time to reconsider himself, and partially to 
smother bis unworthy suspicions. For had he 
ever had cause to doubt of his pure white Minnie 
before? Never, never! And he •must not 
doubt of her now. Still that cigar, tbit fiery 
blush—that blush not of joy only, but of effu¬ 
sion. What could she be concealing from him ? 
Dear child! what could she have to conceal? 
Need he be a jealous fool because Miss Wbai ion 
was odious ? Still that cigar ! 

At this point of his meditation. Miss Wharton 
reappeared, looking perfectly cool, and amiable 


band that sue had given lam with s'i*ch a pretty 
frankness tnd affection. ♦ 

"Nobody; we were alone, was the unhesi- 


lifted tfaemselvesTO bia^ace, widloolgSl straight 
at Mm with blade, questioning amazement. # It. 
seemed to Jaok tofct MfreWhartoaregain passed 
unnecessarily near them: in going to ward w the 
dcxSIr, and be was sure die cave Minnie another 


and easy—almost too easy to be natarol; for 
there was a touch of swagger in her manner that 
was far from prepossessing. Jack Wyvill eyed her 
askance, and wondered in his ownmiad how Ms 
sweet little Minnie had ever come to call hex 
friend. She was a middle-sized, broad-built 
figure of a woman, with square shoulders, flat 
chest, long arms, and a singular ungainliness of 
gait. She had n certain power of countenance 
Which redeemed her irregularity of feature. Her 
eyes were handsome, her %rdw was wide, her 
hair was beautiful and. abundant., At Ae ilTtW" 
section of her visage no one voluntarily glanced 
twice, unless be were & student of physiognomy, 
which Jack Wyvill was not. He looked at her 
find did not luce her, bat he could not have 
given any valid reason «%, except tWf lie did 
hot like ugly wrnnen, and she was the ugliest he 
had ever seen. But ugly or not, Mies Whari^a 
was clever, and she Knew it. She had more* 
humour \nd originality than commonly fall to 
the lot of women; and she. prided herself on the 
possession of that verbal wit which consists in 
utter unscrupulousness <of speech, and whets 
itself with equal gusto on the foibles of friend 
or foe. She was ingrained with small vanities, 
and swathed about with elaborate affectations; 
but she bad that, force of character which assimi- 
lates such vanhiesPand affectations until they 
seem more like the genuine oat-come of na¬ 
ture than the assumption of art. Indeed, the 
shrewdest observer would have-been bard put to 
it, to snv where in Miss WBoton nature cudetl 
«uid art began. * « • • 

She,was popular in society rather than other¬ 
wise. for thouth utterly intolerant of fools, , 
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site bad great tact, and knew as well bow to 
ingratiate herself where she batm an, object in 
view as how to avoid offence on all occasions. 
She was not so. much masculine as site was 
mannish* She rode to hounds, and talked stable 
with nohmore blunders than are inevitable to a 
womani who cultivates that sort of lore on stray 
numbers of the Field, and is but part owner of 
one third-rate hack; she sang a good second to 
anybody’s song, took a hand at whist or'at loo, 
and could always cap a good story with a bettef. 

Her father had ruined a fair estate on the 
turf, and she now lived with a broken-down 
. 'brother of similar tastes, on an encumbered 
remnant of it, about five-and-twenty mi^s from 
Skelton Place. When the elder Wharton died, 
he besought Squire Conyers, his life-long friend, 
to be kind to his motherless daughter; and 
though Lady Wallace disliked her from the first 
as a companion for Minnie, the squire kept his 
promise by annually inviting her to join them, in 
their sea-side trip to Scarborough, Whitby, or 
Filey, as #thc case might be. There was a 
difference of six years between the girls’ ages, 
but they struck up a friendly alliance by the 
rule*cf contraries, to which both bad continued 
outwardly staunch down to the present day, 
when Miss Wharton was four-and-twenty, and 
Minnie Conyers was just eighteen. 

This was Miss Wharton’s first visit to Skelton 
Place, but she was skiifullv manoeuvring that it 
should not be her last, andf the chances were ten 
to one that she would carry her point. She had 
won over Lady Wallace not only to forgive her 
eccentricities/but almost to admire them, and 
the squire was quite at her feet. He protested 
that she had had the narrowest escape in the 
world of being a very handsome woman, and 
that as it was, when she warmed up after dinner 
or by candlelight, she put all merely pretty, 
puling faces quite out of countenance—in which 
the squire was perfectly just. 

•wfisMinni^didnot present herself in the drawing¬ 
room until some time after her friend, and as 
the squire and tea came in simultaneously with 
her, Jack Wyvill had nothing to # do but to be 
himself again as far as he could, and take big 
part irrti* general conversation. , He did not 
achieve perfect success in cither effort, for he 
was very iU-at-ease, and Minni# wore a vexed, 
j^tftaded air of bewilderment such as he had 
never seen in her before. The good sqwire was, 
happily, qbtuse; he congratulated Jack on bis 
prompt muru from town, with one or two sly al¬ 
lusions which brought t|ie rosy-red into Minnie’s 
face; he talked about coming events on the turf, 
and the fonr-year-old he was going to enter for 
the Ootober Meeting at Fork; then asked what 
the world of London was doing, all in his round¬ 
about, after-dinner way, untg ten o’clock struck 
.. by. the timepiece over the chimney, and Jack 
tose to depart. 

.! It was bis custom to leave the house by the 
conservatory, whence he could strike across the 
garden an^the jjgrk maeUtectlme towards his 
own home; and it batrbeen Minnie’s duty and 
privilege of late to go with him,*euid let 13m out 


at the glass dqpr opening on the terrace. She 
looked rather shy of her office to-night, but as 
there was kindness and invitation in his over¬ 
cast face she did not hold bade, and they passed 
silently side by side beiwqgn the minks of 
fragrance, f ‘neither earing to be the first to 
speak, until just at the last MinnieTayj an im¬ 
petuous hand on his arm, and whispered, tear¬ 
fully, “Jack, yog are angry with me, ana you 
don’t tell me why.” 

“I am not angry withyon, Minnie, but I donV 
like vour mannish friend,” said he. 

“Hush, Jyck, she will hear you!" And, 
half laughifig, half alarmed, she puts up a hasty 
finger to close his indiscreet lips. 

“ I don’t care if she does,” was the reckless 
response. 

“ But you must care for grieving me. She 
‘‘has a thousand oddities, but she has a thousand 
good points as well. If you knew her better, 
you would say so. Ask papa, and he will tell 
you the same. Aunt Mary is beginning to like 
her too, and it is not everybody Aunt Mary 
likes.” (Aunt Mary was Lady Wallace.) “She 
^complains that somebody is always trying to 
improve her figure, or her manners, or her 
morals. But I am* under a vow not to meddle 
with any of them, and for my s-ake you must 
take her as she is, and be gracious. Jack. She 
is quite disposed to like yc** 

“I’m much obliged to her, but I don’t think 
I shall fraternise with her. How longylocs she 
remain here?” 

Minnie gave him to understand that sbewas to 
reinafh oyer the wedding. Tte arrangement, ditl^ 
not please him, though he had nothing reason-" 
able to urge against it; it was ouly datura! 
Minnie should wish to keep her friend witk-ber, 
and his sudden prejudice rested on such frivolous 
grounds he was ashamed to mention it. .He did 
not mention it, but, standing gith lus darliug 
beside him in the moo$ght, Be forgot all about 


lingering amougst the flowers, felt reidLtogly 
that the light cloud which had come betwt^i 
them was gone. * , 

Jack Wjadll was notfthw man to try baht on 
an old ggubt without strong provocation when 
he had once thrust is away fqpm bis mind; and 
the next morning fl^pat a jeweller’^ease, wfiieh 
lie had brought from town, into his pockej, and 
set off toward? Slfclton Place again, just at that 
houryv hen, acoordSiuj to previous experience, he 
was most certain fit finding Mndne disengaged 
and alone. He took the same direction as ou 
the nighfbefoit, bat he had not quitted the 
boundsfif Bis own fieWs when he was met by 
his steward, wheadetaiued him with prosy busi¬ 
ness-conversation, and even walked him round 
half a mile out of lib wire, to a certain farm¬ 
stead where* implements sand repairs vierc 
going on ;*0 that, instead of mitering the wood 
’Ey The gatejie had to oiim£ the fence at an¬ 
other part.fina make a short cut through what 
was called tl^ Lower Copse. The andftrgroylh 
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▼asvery thick hereabouts, but atone spot thqre 
was & clearing, in the midst of which stood an 
old pheasant-house, built Of boughs and thatched 
with reeds, which had not been used for a yea* 
or two, and was fist failing into unsightly ruin. 
The pbuDe^ altogether, was lonely ana unattrac¬ 
tive, without sunshine and without flowers, qpd 
Jack Wyvili was, therefore, no little surprised 
when from the distance he saw Minnie Conyers 
and her friend just vanishing within the hut. 

* They did not perceive him, and for a moment 
he halted, too much startled to analyse his emo¬ 
tions; but even while he baited, he saw Minnie 
issue forth^gain, and peer cautious!^ about, as 
if watching for some one, or looking out for 
spies; but her examination was very brief, and 
she retreated apparently satisfied without dis¬ 
covering her lover, who, between fear, suspicion, 
and rage, hardly knew what he did. He drew 
nearer the pheasant-house, however, keeping in 
the rear of it, until, being within a few yards of 
the ragged spot, once more that fragrance of a 
capital cigar, blended with the sweet softness 
of the May morning, assailed his senses; and, 
before he had time to rally from the shock of it, 
he heard Miss Wharton’s voice observing, with 
unctuous deliberation, “ There is no better cigar 
than the Lope#—none!” 

So there was some one with them in the 
pheasant-house! It was an appointment, and 
Minnie was scout! He did not suspect Aw, but 
he couid.have strangled Miss Wharton, that his 
sweet., guileless darling should be tainted even 
by the knowledge of her clandestine affair^ He 
^rould notUtorpriiie their secret, whalcveait might 
he, but gave himself a vigorous shake and tramped 
on, heedless whether he was heard or not; and 
proflSbly he was heard, and evefl seen through 
tins gaps of the rotten boughs, for when he gained 
the open ground, on the edge of the wood, there 
was Minnie, arnuip arm with her friend, saunter- 
ing leisurely towards h&, and looking as inno¬ 
cent as if nothing wrong had happened since the 
FloodL^ 

jkrtnhcrc was stormjn bis face that he could 
mwnide, and Minnie’s heart sank as she read the 
%ntuislnkable signs of it. He had always been 


sought to dissemble her simple pleasure in his 
society, should now, within a few days of their 
marriage, positively avoid him. “I'm not a 
clever fellow, I know I’m not,” thought he, 
humbly, * but I’ll be shot if that friend of bets, 
who is so wise and witty, and desperately sly, 
shall come between us, making mischief!” And 
thus thinking, he answered toe squire twice or 
thrice pt cross-purposes, until the impetuous old 
afntleman asked what the devil ailed him that 
he was so short. “ Had Minnie and be got 
wrong F” 

“ No, we have not got wrong, but there is no 
telling what we may do if that Miss Wharton is 
for eveain the way,” replied Jack, blurting out 
his wrath in <**e angry gust. “I don’t like her 
for Minnie’s friend, and I’ll be hanged if I’ll have 
her at Heathside as my wife's friend!” T|e 
squire reddened; he saw the young man’s blood 
wa3 up, and ids own warmed" too; be felt that 
Jack meant what he said, and that he had, or 
believed himself to have, excellent grounds for 
it; but for a few days past there haasbeen some 
indistinct scutiments hovering sheepishly about 
the old gentleman’s fancy that made this fiery 


hardly knew why* She dreadqj explanations 
and scenes all times; thtfiie was*a large mea¬ 
sure of feminine unreasonableness and cowardice 
in her composition; and tosttad ef making an 
opportunity fojJptn to tell her what was qp his 
mind, she detuned Miss” Wharton n screen 
until they met the squire, who carrir^ Jack off 
to the stables, sorely against b?s wjj], to assist 
at a consultation over tfle four-year-ol<% which 
was expected'to do such wonderful things, and 
bring such glory to the Skelton stud at the next 
York Meeting, But Jack was not Jits own man 


being his guest, and then went on to say, in a 
tone of almost eager defence: 

“She is a good fellow is Harry Wharton, 
Jack; not sweetly feminine and that sort of j 
thing, but a downright good fellow, and a bit of 
capital company! I’ll tell you what—if she « 
had been old Ralph’s son, instead of that ne'er- 
do-weel of a Tom, she would have set the estate j 
on its legs again. Such a headpiece as hers is 
lost on a woman’s shoulders. Hang it, Jack, 
what have you got to say against her ? Lady 
Wallace didn’t like her once, hut even she is 
coming round; and I call Mary one of the most 
prejudiced women alive.” 

Jack Wyvili did not consider that he had any 
right to mention such suspicions as rose 
out of cigar-smoke; if Miss Wharton had her 
secrets, she might keep them for him; but 
Minuio’s quiet heart and conscience should not be 
marred and sullied by being made the confi¬ 
dential keeper of them; he, thereto*^'simply 
reiterated, in ajlogged manner, what he had 
said before ; ana then abruptly changed the 
subject. The squire felt huffed for a“ moment 
but, aftdt an inarticulate growFor two, he fol¬ 
lowed the irritated lover’s icad, and the hazard¬ 
ous topic of difference was abandoned. Soon 
after they parted comply by mutual consent; 
the squire went to look after nis woodmen fell¬ 
ing timber, and Jack turned his steps towards 
tiie house, where he sat for nearly au hour, wait- > 
tog and hoping for Minnie’s appearance. Lady 


1 sidetobly lowered hhe squire’s juhjtotion. 

■ lie was experiencing a feeling oTmtensc 9or- 
tifieationthat Minnie, who _had Hitherto never 


Wallace, who was drained fromwrittogher daily 
does of letters to entertain him, very naturally 
wished him away, and at last she proposed 
sending a messenger in quest of Minnie—a hint 
to depart which he could noffbnt accept. 

“ We shall see ytu |t dinner tb« evening, 
of. course F" added she, with a little kindly com¬ 
punction, as he %as oh, the point of going. He 
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anid,“ Yes; he supposed so,” and then reluct¬ 
antly took himself off; the lov^Jy pearls that 
he had brought from town to present to his 

sr- * . .11_ 3.- At ' __» it - 


Minnie, reposmg forgotten in their ease in the Mown mind by what ingenious devices he should 


entrance, directed his steps towards the raised 
wMk on the south front; when he expected to 
find Mias Wharton and Mi&s ie; debating in his 


depths ofbis pboket. 

Meanwhile Minnie and her friend were again 
lounging lazily about the Lower Copse, whither 
they had retired when the squire carried off 
Jabk to the stables. Miss Wharton was in a 
■'tititim. of serene satisfaction and enifitment, 
but Miunic was miserably uneasy. She hid 
hot her companion's resources for making her¬ 
self apathetically comfortable under adverse 
circumstances; and she was afiiid lest, having 
avoided Jack, he should return the, compli¬ 
ment, mid leave without seeigg her again. 
This dread seized on "her so strongly by-ana-by, 
that she said, “Do you mind going in-doore 
now, Harry P” She hod a hope that she might I 
yet be in time to intercept bun, by taking the 1 
path through the upper wood to the house; but 
she did not like to say so precisely, even to her 
familiar fraud. 

“ I dotft mind going in-doors if you are tired, 
though it is pleasanter here. I thould like one 
more turn round bylhe pheasant-house, if you** 
are not in a fuss. What have you to do ?” said 
Mj»s Wharton, indifferently. 

Minnie was in the habit of yielding to her 
caprices, and she replied now that she had no¬ 
thing particular to do; so the one turn more round 
by the pheasant-house resulted in a dozen turns, 
mid when the servants’ dinner-bell rang, at one 
o’clock, they were still in the copse, and Jack 
Wyviil was plodding his weary way home, unenli¬ 
vened by any thoughts but angry thoughts against 
Minnie’s friend, Vo whose evil influence he attri¬ 
buted his darlings incomprehensible behaviour. 
Until Miss Wharton appeared on the scene there 
had never been word, or look, or fancy to sow a 
doubt between them, mid now lie felt that they 
were balancing dangerously on the brink of a 
^misunderstanding. But it should uot 
come to a quarrel if it lay in his power to hinder 
it He would stand on no foolish ceremony; 
he would have it out with Minnie that night, let 
what would come of the explanation; and k 
this wmfe firm, substantial resolve he set off to 
Skelton Place k the twening,•arriving only just 
in time to give her his arm m«to dinner. She 
llioked shyly bright, and happily penitent wbeu 
he met her. with his natural air ana manner, but 
this was no time for any but general chat, «and 
the difficult moment was of necessity delayed. 

Mr. Warren, Squire Conyers’s lawyer, made 
a sixth at table, that'day, and in his company 
Jack Wyviil left the old gentleman, after a 
couple of glasses of wine, to seek the society of 
the ladies in the drawing-room. But when be 

v._J 1*__J Y 


sod rise told hint, sleepily, that the young people 
bad availed themselves of the pleasant li&lf-hoar 
that remained before sunset to take a stroll on 

the terrace, wbere*he had better join them. He .Rj ^ 

'waited for no second hint, but iimmediateln gAunded upon Jack’s mfqpmti<m, ; and. after 


if 

Ml 


snatched lik wfdc-awdke from the Wand in the 
hall, apd, the house 3>y the principal 


get ids darling to himself, gpd. banish her ob¬ 
noxious friend. 

'When Jack Wyviil stepped out upon the 
terrace, it was jiesarted. The vases or scarlet 
geraaiums stood along it at equal distances from 
end to end, but nothing more interesting w«s 
visible. He walked down into the flower-garden 
and throughjthe rosery, but nobody was there. 
Thence her climbed to the Wfldereess, a hilly 
ornamental shrubbery of several acres k the 
rear of the house,, where be paced to and fro 
for ever so long, whistling a familiar air, not as 
a signal exactly, but that it Mknk were here she 
might be made aware he was here too, and seek¬ 
ing her. By this time the sun had disappeared, 
and twilight was creeping on. He returned to 
the terrace, pausing to lpok in at the conser¬ 
vatory as he passed; bnt they had nflfc hidden 
themselves there. They were not k the house, 
nor about the house, nor, as far as eye could see, 
were they wandering k the glades of the park; 
they must, therefore, have betaken themselves 
to the wood or to the copse again \ 

Jack felt almost sick with vexation and im¬ 
patience. It was elear io him that 'Miss 
Wharton had private affairs, and that Minnie 
lent herself to the furtherance of them. He 
was not inclined to play the spy'on Miss 
Wharton, but lie was strongly disposed to act 
watdb-^pg to his Minnie, mid the difficulty gf 
separating the one proceeding frdm the other 
was very embarrassing. After a brief term of 
consideration,ehe judged it expedient towmrait 
the reappearance of the misekg pair, and ^re¬ 
turned to Lady Wallace in the drawing-room. 

“ Have you not found thorn ?” asked she, 
surmised to see him <$pic btfck so quickly. He 
replied that they were not anywhere in the 
gardens or pleasure-grounds throughJHich he 
had walked. “ Miss M^jarton is fouq^^ran- 
dering further afield than I like; I must remind 
Miniue not to leave the terrace of on evening A, 
added her Aunt Mary. She perceived that Jack 
was displeased, and aSowcd to herself Tlffit lie 
iiad sqme cause to show why;"but, with the 
native kindliness oh her disposition, she endea¬ 
voured to jp&e jr little light conversation to 
divert his mind from, brooding on*it, and, p|p- 
bably, . magnjfykg it. She did not meet with 
the success she deserved; Jack grew more and 
marts restless mqjl diuquieted^Vsry minute of 
Mknie’s Absence, and at length, unable to bear it 
in patierMb mf Ion/; a*, be strayed into the con¬ 
servatory, hod manmeaf to tod n o, hatching and 
waiting ig a moed of gathering wrath. • 
Presently * be square and Mr.Warren entered 
the drawing-room,•when the squire immediately 
asked, “ t Wflere aretlmgirlsmnd Wyviil—kthe 
lady Wallace’s calm reply was 


!! 


hearing it^fflfcoldgtmtlemaB c&meintotbf ton* 
seiratory, and with a good-iumoortowsge^his 
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head at the aggrieved lover, opened the glass 
door and looked up and down the terrace. "Ytfu 
are a good seebaHbut a bad finder, Jack; the; 
are not in Bight, therefore the; must be in the. 
Wilderness,"Mud^ie, 

“ Qr in the wood or the Lower Ctopse,” re¬ 
sponded lack, shortly. 

“ In the wood or the Low«r Copse! Wh&t 
should the; do there at dusk,jor what should, 
they do in the Lower Copse at all f” The squire 
was evidently annoyed at the suggestion; he 
looked out on the terrace again, and then went 
back into tbe drawing-room ana rang the bell. 
The ancient* butler answered it. '“wring tea, 
and send Jpliffe to seek the young ladies. Most 
likely they are in the gardens or the Wilderness,” 
said "his master. 

Jack heard the order and the directions, but 
lie did not interfere. Tbe servant said, “Yes, 
sir,” with perfect respect of tone and composure 
of feature, but as soon as he was on the other 
side of the drawing-room door his expression 
changed*and ha muttered sarcastically to him¬ 
self, “ She’s a queer sort of young woman is 
that Miss Wharton. I'll go ana seek ’em 
myself; Til not send Joliffe. He has a tongue 
as long as to-day and to-morrow, and would be 
for telling if hie found out her goings on. I 
wonder, for my part, how Miss Minnie can abide 
her.” And the butler, who had known Squire 
Conyers’s daughter ever since she was born, 
and esteemed her the best and kindest as well 
as the most beautiful of young ladies, went 
stealthily out the front door, and, as Jack 
JVyvil?'m|£cking from the conservatojy^saw, 
struck across the lawn and the park in a direct 
line WVrards the Lower Copse. Whatever Miss 
Wlawton’s clandestine affairs, thsjr were already 
evidently known in the servants’ hall. 

Jack gat down in a mood of intense disgust 
and mortification How long he sat he never 
knew, but it seemld hoipA before he heard swift 
footsteps passing along tnc gravelled walk, and 
then m Wharton saying, with suppressed 
veboj^fljje, “ If you tej} him, Minnie, l’U never; 
fug!Pve you ? What is it to him ? Mv business 


blush was painful; even Miss Wharton did not 

S uite succeed in keeping b«r couifleq/mce, but 
be dissembled her confBsion teethe test of her 
power, and observed that it was much pleasanter 


Fo iiioWss you weretmee.” To which Minnie rc- 
pliedftn as pettish a tout? as she cou^i assume: 
“ 1 am not gdtug to tell him; you nee^not be 
afraid; but I will not steaLoff to the Cbpso ariv 
more when Aunt Mary bettqges*Wf are in the 

S rden. Ym can go alone if you like, but I 
tc hide-and-seek work; and ^ don’t know 
what Bolton must think.” • 
“Thstwoo4M-isced old biller? Oh, hi will 
not. be so impertinent as to think at all," replied. 
Miss Wharton; and With thesW wortte she ran 
up the steps, Minnie follwwmg close%ehfrd, aud 
so they entered the conservator*_ They seemed 


out "u the 
loaded with 


smgp. mat it was much pleasanter 
mil Sr than in thCTremospherc 
e heavy perfumes of grcen-aouBc 


plants. Jack’s response was utterly incoherent; 
net was no n^tch for her coolness. He'felt 

S ited to his very soul, and he betrayed#. 

innie stood for a second or two uncertain mid 
wretched; but as be said nothing, and made ®o 
effort to detain her, she passed forward to the 
drawing-room, where she had to encounter the 
questions and admonitions of her father. 

“Look at the timepiece, Minnie; twenty 
nunutet past nine! Where have you been? 
Irayou see Joliffe ?” asked he, hastuy. 

Minnie hesitated, stammered, looked almost 
frightened; but Min Wharton came to the 
rescue, and took the difficulty of judicious reply 
out of hpr mouth. She answered with a ready 
wit and a skilful evasiveness, but while she was 
in the midst of her inventive exepcise, Jack 
Wyvill followed into the drawing-room with a 
'visage as black as a thunder-cloud, which did 
not escape the squire’s observations. His 
straightforward shrewdness detected something 
amiss when his open-hearted Minnie could not 
give him a plain answer to a plain question, but 
must stand by and let some one else be her 
spokeswoman; and at that moment the fluent 
’Miss Wharton revolted him almost as much as 
she revolted Minnie’s lover. 

“There is underhand business going on, and 
I’ll not have it: that is what Jack Wyvill has 
got an inkling of,” thought he. But be saw 
tears in Minnie’s eyes, ana said no more for the 
present, though it was an awful staggering shock 
to him when he drew down her sweet face to 
his by one of her sunny bright curls, and instead 
of tbe flowery perfume which ordinarily scented 
her golden hair, he detected the odour of smoke 
—the unmistakable, undeniable fragrance of to¬ 
bacco ! 

During tea the squire stood on tbe rug, his 
back to the fire, his cup in his hand, and bis 
observations travelling from one face to another 
of the disunited party, hfss Wharton would 
suffer no awkward pauses in the conversi o n, 
and talked incessantly, Mr. Warren sdfporting 
Iter, until tbe squire gave Jack Wyvill a hint to 
accompany him to the library, when she glanced 
injuriously at Minnie's dolorous countenaace, and 
wondered what was about to happen. T^iawyer 
being now ten alone to amuse the ladies, exerted 
himself to the bait of his ability, but Miss Whar¬ 
ton presently retired to take counsel within hur- 
seif. “ I#m afraid somebody suspects.” thought* 
she* with genuine but well-concealed tuarm. “ It 
is a frighttufbore to be amongst such orderly, 
proper people, and there is another week of it 
to come! I’ll write t<f Tom to-morrow, and 
order him to recal me; he can say he has the 
croup or something, and that he wants me to 
nurse him. I would rather live with poor Tom 
than live here, airwigled with proprieties and 
conventionalities. Jealous, clod-uopping noodle 
that Jack Wyvill is; but Minnie is not overbur¬ 
dened with wisdom herself, so they will be 
equally mated. She is like, a stared rabbit— 
*uh, Harry this!* ‘(Jh, Harif that!* as if the 
veiw trees tad eyes, atA the birds "f the air 
could literally cgixy the matter! The squire is 
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the best of the bunch, but even he is full of old- 
fashioned notions. I almost wiqjj I had never 
cornel. People are so bigoted; there is lady 
Wallace sailing and snuffing, and peeping ana 
prying, «b if there were a fox in the room! No 
—Y’U be oftf I thoaght it wonld be pleasant, 
and safe, and easy, to make oneself happy in 
one’s own way here; but Minnie is always in a 
fidget, and that makes the risk too great. ' So 
yen ne vaut pas la cbandelle’ at Skelton‘jPlac&t” 
While Miss Wharton was working round ‘to 
this conclusion in the drawing-room, the squire 
and Jack were holding a private talk in the 
library. Jack being by no means reluctant to 
unbosom himself of his wrongs, when he per¬ 
ceived that the squire was snjitten with sus¬ 
picion too. But the subject was scarcely a 
pleasant one to open, and it was several minutes 
before hither found courage to do more than’ 
hover about it. But at last, said the squire, 
"Jack, all is not going quite smoothly bet wist 
you andMinuie, and that is awkward, seeing what 
is impending over next Tuesday. My girl is a 

good girl, and I am sure she loves you-” 

“God bless her, sir, I know she does!” in¬ 
terrupted Jack, eagerly. “ I have not a doubt 
of Minnie, but Miss Wharton is making a tool of 
her to promote some mysterious affairs of her 
own, and I’ll not stand it. This is the second 
evening that I have not had a chance of a word 
with my darling, and this morning she fairly ran 
away from me under her friend’s wing. I want 
to know what it all means, this lurking about- 
after dark, and in that dreaTy Lower Copse where 
I saw them this morning. If Miss Wharton 
has a lover under the rose, I’ll not let her use 
my iimqeent Minnie for a fence. You must speak 
about it, squire, or I shall.” 

"You think there is a lover in the case, do 
you? and I have my reasons for thinking so, 
too; though why Miss Wharton should make a 
secret of it, unless <;it be from a woman’s taste 
U^?4Mmg>jntic mysteries, I am at a loss to con- 
1 jecture. If she chose to marry my rough-rider 
or her brother's groom, Tom is not the man to 
object—and I’m sure I’m not. My duties as 
her guardian ended three years ‘since, but she 
hndtakajythe reins of goverament|nto her hands 
long before that. I ao not like to address her, 
but I’ll have in Minnie—perhaps you had better 
L Ifla-ve us for five minutes. Jack. Go into the 
w conservatory, and when 1 have had «ny say I 
% will send her to you.” , “ 

There was a second entrance into the green¬ 
house through the library, and by this door Jack 
Wyvill vanished as Minnie came slowly aud shyly,, 
summoned by Bolton, to her father’s presence. 
The tender-hearted lover hoped and prayed the 
squire would deal gently with his darling, as 
he hurried out of sight amongst the flowers; 

. but -he had a very short interval allowed him 
either to think or to wish; for not a minute 


had elapsed since his retirement, when Minnie 
rushed out to seek him, her cheeks a-biase, her 
sweet eyes glistening through thick tears. Her 
father had addressed her with some little sar¬ 
casm, which she had taken <*o earnest, and in¬ 
stead of Staying to answer him she carried her 
defence to head-quarters at once, indignantly 
sobbing out repfbaches to Jack that be could 
imagine she went with her friend to meet any¬ 
body in the wood! 

It was impossible to resist the candour Uf 
those pleading eyes, and it was equally impossible 
to resist tbe temptation of taking his darling’s 
bonny faefi between his two hanaSj as he said, 

“ If you met nobody in the wood, then, have you 
taken to smoking !” 

Minnie’s eyes cleared, and she broke into a 
merry laugh; '* Oh! it is Sami's cigars whis¬ 
pered she. 

“Harry’s cigars, indeed /” stammered Jack. 

** Why does she not put on the-hang it, 

Minnie, they might have lost you a^husband, 
aud me the dearest little sweetheart itt’Christen- 
dom!” 

“ Don’t be a goose, Jack—let me go!" re¬ 
sponded Minnie; and at that moment Miss 
Wharton appeared coming towards them from 
the further end of the conservatory. 

“ It is moonlight on the terrace; let us go 
and smoke a cigar, my friend," said Jack, address¬ 
ing her, while the squire looked out from the 
library door all a-grin and delighted. „ 

Miss Wharton crimsoned. ; “It is too bad, 
Minnie; you promised you wou!8*not telj ” began 
she •'Vt Minnie interrupted her wit*? lively da*., 
fiance. 

“ I won’t be scolded, Harry; your ’horrid, 
selfish cigars Miave nearly made Jack cflElrrel 
with me, cxclfimed she; "but, now thatohe 
knows, you can enjoy your little pleasures in 
peace and in public! Inhere, m nothing wicked 
in smoking a cigar—1%” 

But Minnie had said enough, aud more than 
enough. Miss Wharton had turnewway in 
high dudgeon, and disappeared for t of 
the evening, and .the next day, in spite, o^i- 
treaties and almost of tears, she went awip* 
home. The day after Minnie’s wedding re- 1 
ccivod, nq£ cards or bridb-cake, but a Box of 
Lopeztjjgars. * 
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Book the First: Childhood. 

CHATTER V, THE BITS ST CASTLES IS COtTKClL. 
The back parlour at Rhododendron II 


flTTTTl? A TI V\n? kept, her school register, and her account-books, 1 ; 

V^UII Li ALUiMi. and her valuajiles, had an occasional table to it- i j 

■ . — self; and when I have added to the pictorial jj 

Book the First : Childhood. J embellishments of the room, an agreeable al- , 

tRough somewhat faded engranngof Pharaoh’s ;< 
chatter v, THE buhxtcastles is couscil. Daughter finding the Infant Moses in the Bull- 1 i 
The back parlour at Rhododendron House, rushes, and when I have remarked that on each !,• 
dedicated to the nocturnal meal spoken of in the side of the window hung a cage containing a ji 
preceding chapter, was a very moderately-sized canary, both of which were unceasingly watched 
apartment. Indeed, if an observer of its dimen- by a grey cat of sly and jesuiticai mien, I may it 
sions had hazarded an opinion that there wasn't be absolved from further performance of my jj 
room to swing n cat in it, the remark, although'favourite but unpopular part of the broker’s .* 
coarse (and, as such, naturally intolerable in man. • j, 

an establishment so genteel as Rhododendron It was the same summer evening—the even- ! 
House), would not have fallen very far short of ing of the day of the flower-show at Chiswick, i 


1 the truth. This is intended to be a candid and of Griffin Blunt's rendezvous with the pias* 
>I history ; so I will at once confess that the back terer’s wife at the sign of the Goat. The hoar 
| parlour was—-well, wlmt shall I say?—poky, was half-past nine, and the Bunnycastles were 
:| A pair of folding-doors look up very nearly one sitting down to supper. Pepper," the maid, a 
! of its siti n g, ,i jy a# these gave admittance to the demure person far gone into spinstorhood, 
Mfrout jtlri^ur, or d«twing-roora, or stat^Sloon, attended upon them. The Miss Bannycastlcs 
"•^which was furnished hi a style oiysRtssie hut had a decided objection to “ bits of girls," as 


frigid splendour, mid where pareatsj guardians, they were accustomed to call all female domes- 11 
aucUother visitors, to whom tbs Bunny castles tics under five-and-twenty. Every servant at s : 
desired to show ceremonial lAuour, were re- Rhododendron House was* expected to be thirty 
ceivetl. # No pupil dared to enter tlmt sacred years of age, or to wear caps and a couti- ; 
apartment witliypt permission. Many, indeed, tcnaaco corresponding to that period in life, i 
never saw it from the daf when they arrived at Pepper’s Christian name happened to be Marian; 
school, and were, regaleowill^the sacrificial cake but she was rigidly addressed as “ iinl ■ — 1 

and winLfboth of British manufacture), to the every servant in the house went by her sur- i * 
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and winAfhoth of British manufacture), t<i the every servant in the house went by her sur- 
dayW their friends panic to fetch them away. name. It averted the possibility of" familiarity 
^tlTe Bunnyenstlcs were chary about in- on the part of the young ladles. 

I on their Sala Regia, save on festive or * The supper was not a very sumptuous repast, 

j aoTcma occasions. The back parlour was essen- It never wasi Frugality, as well as erwtv rising 
j tiallfHlieir keeping auindUmg chaigbcr—their and fimeous retiring, formed the rule at "Rhodo- 
bower and t h*ir home. § deiulron House ;*had the Miss Bnnnycastles we re 

The late Mr. Bunny cast W’s portrait*! ung on small eaters. There was the remnant of a lesfbi, 
one side of the mooes t pier^yjas^op the mantel, mutton, Told, grinning in a very ghastly manner 
an effiflj'—a very vile oho—in crayons, of after its ordeal on the operating table at the cum 
Mrs. Buuny castle, flanked ik .Opposite, was o’clock dinner. It was brought np more for 
n small cottagepiawo; and yotywHI see, by-and- ornament than for use, and unless some friend 
by, that IlpSPSendron Hou|e was [union* for dropped in—a very small and select circle of 
its specimens of modem improvements on the acquaintances were’so permitted to pay visits at 
harpsichord and tins spinet. f j*hc uflfldow-cur- supper-time—it was rarely subjected to the re- 
I tiUns » dull decorous mfjre<$; the newed action of the knife. Miss Adelaide 

i carpet* of a faded crimson. Chj table had a Runnycfislle suppedbon a small basin of arrow- 
; cl °th in imitation needlework, like a schoolgirl’s root. * Miss Celia seldom partook of any refresh* 
i wjmpler Of unwonted sine taktn out of its frame, meat more nourishing than a minute, parallelo- 
lh% chairs were oiwell-wors greeiflcatber. In gram of stale bread, and a diminutive cube of 
a recess were three haffdsomc mahogany desks cheese, with, perhaps, a slip*or two of pickled 
• and tltree rosewood wovkboxes, respectively for-' cabbage; and .Miss Hiirterahsibituall*contented 
tainlTig to the three sisters RunnySSitlc. Mrs, licrsclf wilff a slice 6f bfead*aml-buUer. Yet all 
B. great black leather writing-ci&e, where she of thtnft would have submitted to the severest of 
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sacrifices rather than go without that which 
they imaginatively styled their '‘supper.” Only 
with Mrs. BuskCfotsue did the meal, assume the 
aspect of suhettmtiaitf, and not of an airy and 
fanciful jnyth. Bbe really supped. A sice hit 
of rumpsteak, or a boiled collon, or an egg and 
& slice of ham, or a mutton-chop; something 
. warm, and meaty, and comfortable, in fact, was 
Sugars prepared for her. 

The beverage in which, and in the strictest 
moderation, the Miss Bunnycastles indulged 
■ daring their unpretending banquet, was the no 
i more aristocratic one than table-ale of the very 
" smallest brewing. There could scarcely have 
been malt enough, in a whole cask of it, to have 
given a headache to the rat that ate the malt 
that lay in the House that Jt&k built. The 
ladies took two or three sips of the mawkish in¬ 
fusion of gyle and hops, which had been more* 
frightened than fermented by the yeast, and 
the ceremonial -supper beer was over. But 
Mrs. • Bunnvcastle was nightly provided a pint 
of the very'best bottled stout. Nor—my pro¬ 
test of candour being duly allowed—shall 1 
be taking an unwarrantable liberty, l infer, in 
hinting that after supper the good old lady was* 
accustomed to refect herself with a tumbler 
three parts full of a curious and generously 
smelling mixture, of which the component parts 
[ appeared to be hot water, lemon-peel, sugar, 
|j and juniper. 

js 'On this particular flower-show evening, the 
: Bunaycastle meal was of an extraordinary festive 
character, and the conversation of an unusually 
animated nature. Not that there was anythiug 
more to eat than usual, hut there was a guest. 
'Em Midsummer holidays were just over, neatly 
afl the pupils had returned, and some new pupils 
i (all of them to learn extras) had arrived, lienee 
! one reason for jubilation. Then, the quarterly 
j bills had been paid by the majority of the 
| parents and guardians, and witii not more 
. , rrruiutff ing or reductions than usual. Another 
| cause Tor joyfulness. Finally, Mr. Drax, the 
I apothecary, iiad looked in to supper, and the 
ij Bunnycastles were ail very glad to see him. 

| Mr. Drax was the very diseftetest of apo- 
j thecorieato be found in College-street, Ciapham, 
j in the county of Surrey, or tmywnerc else you 
j Idee to name. The first evidence of his discre¬ 
tion was in his keeping, by word and deed, his 
"age a profound secret. He was tj|c oldest 
looking young man, or the youngest looking 
old man in the medical profession, or, for the 
matter of that, out of it. Ton might have 
fancied Drax tobe juft over sixteen, or just on 
the verge of sixty. X am not exaggerating. 
How are too to judge of a man’s age, when 
upon his face not a vestige of hirsute adornment 
is to be seen—when Jus gbeelcs are as round 
and' aa smooth as apples (apples in wax, before 
the colouring matter is applied; for Mr. Drax 
j wmt pab)—when be wears spectacles, and a wig, 

, and a. white tie ? Jle had tost all Ms hair, he 
said, thro«gh a fever infai^ early youth, and was* 
ihas Compefled^ to adfept an artifisial coiffure. 

I When, occurred the period of fiat early«y oath P 


Two years ago? Or half a century ago? I must- j 
answer, with Montaigne, " cue sqms-je ?” and ’ 
[the inquisitive ladies of Ciapham, although j 
,their aoquaatoeet with the works sf the quaint j 
old essayist may have bees but slender, were j 
constrained to give' a similar reply to the oft. I 
posed question. There were no actual wrinkles j 
oa the Draxian,; countenance, and Ihc slight ! 
puckerings undferitts eyes and about his mouth 
might have beeii the mult of arduous study of ! 
bis art; for, although I have hastily dubbed 
him apothecary, Parfitt Drax had passed both j 
Hall and College, and was a general pracli- j' 
tioncr. He*wore spectacles, he gud, because ij 
be was short-sighted; but nobody knew whether ! 1 
his imperfect vision was inborn, or had grovru ,. 
upon him with years. He was too discreet, 
to tell you. If he were, indeed, a profound ; 
dissembler and young, his spectacles, his wig, : 
and his white tie, relieved him from that appear* 
ance of juvenility which, in discreet board- j 
ing-schools, at Ciapham and elsewhere, would 
bare been a reproach and a etuinbtuig-block 
to him. If he were old, his make-up was ; 

E fect, and he, or his wig-maker, or his tailor, 
triumphed over Time, who ordinarily j 
triumphs over all. The accomplished Madam i : 
Rachel, and her more aceompjjsbcd daughter, : 
with all their Arabian, Indo-Syrrac, and Meso- ;i 
potamian enamels and varnishes, could not have 
made Drax look more “ beautiful for ever” than 
he looked of himself under the influence of im- 1 
perturbable discretion, scrupulous cleanliness, a 1 
neckerchief of white cambac, of glasses, ! 
aud r-.false head of hair. This heacLCis wig, ; 
was in nr*lf an achievement. It Was discredtr*^, 
like its possessor. It showed no tell-tale parting. ! 
It was rigid jjvith no unnaturally crisp c*urts. 

It was a waving, flowing, reasonably tumbled, j 
human-looking scalp covering, of a di&oftet I 
mouse colour, that might have beguif to turn 
; grey the next moment. Or 4i°'0 preserved its . 
natural hue until IMx was gathered to his ; 
fathers. It was *a wig for any ageju- for no j 
age at all. 

Drax, I say, wore*a white tie; h 1 

medical neckband, a consulting neckdonjj* ,i. • 
family cravat—-symmetrical without bdn^foriidii ,j I 
—ddgage without biffug* careless—tied** in a 
little s^uaf-e bow. Drax wore venr large and stiff 
wristbaflds, in hue god consistence belonging to j 
the glacial period^. They dfided to his aifc’reel i j 
appearance. His l^litmiddle ftnge^was adorned !; 

| with a mourning,ring containing a lady’s hair, 

! and aa indeciJilnWble monogram. The haw- was of i 
j aa ambiguous sffl^e. It mightai^v^ been that of 
j his deceaftd wife, or of his sister, or of his sWcct- j 
heart o»*f hisugrandmother, It formed an addi- S 
| tional iicctof artilierjin his discretional battery. ! 

! MrAhyx wtt% a frequent visitor at the,school, f 

not only in flis professional capacity, hut a$ a 
friend of the family. He was allowed to come : j 
aa often as* he li&d, and tp supper uninvited. ! < 
Tn fact,lft “dropped ia” But on thia p*$ieu- I 
lai evening his presence at Uic usual repast was j 
aot jto e tP%he immediate exercise ofiafe own 
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early ia the afternoon, that Mr. Drax should be 
invited to supper, and in pursuance of the reso¬ 
lution unanimously mired at in solemn family 
council. Miss Barbara Bunnymlie had, in he# 
own exquisite (Ahough somewhat attenuated) 
Italian hand, written to him, “Deaf Mr. Drax, 
pray come to supper, as soon after nine as ever 
! you pombly can. We WanUto very much to *sec 
1 you, and consult with you on § most particular 
! and important matter,” The original under. 

| scorings are Miss Barbara Bunnycastle’s, and 
| i not mine. 

This missive, signed with the ijutiab B. B., 

I and '* yoorffhw faithfully,” and sealed with Bai- 
j baraVown signet, bearing the charming enough 
I little motto of "Dinna forget,” was duly de- 
; spatched at tea-time by the page and knife-boy j 

(the only male creature, with the exception of the 
i gardener, who came once a week for four hours* 

; forming part of the 'Bhododendroniau retinue) 

| to Mr.Drax’s surgery or shop in College-street; 
j and punctually at half-past nine, the discreet 
apothecary made his appearance in the little 
j back parlour. He had as small an appetite— 

■ or, in his discretion, chose to be as abstemious— 

! as the Bunnycastles themselves; and so, after 
he had consumed a very thin slice of the griu- 
niug rnutton.aand sipped a very small quan¬ 
tity of the table-ale. Miss Adelaide Buuuyea.stle 
; mixed him, with her own fair hands (never mind 
! if they were slightly bony), a tumbler full of 
' the warp, colourless, but comforting mixture 
which her mamma was in the habit of imbibing 
: after mt ff W te^ Thcn the conversation, which had 
J Ji kiu-rfoKccn fitfiff aud desultory, beajpM con-1 

^rpiitniljiit mid pnnm**iiw. Jr 

a strang< 


weighing the pros and cons of the momentous 
question. The Bunnycastles regarded him with 
anxious interest. They had unlimited con¬ 
fidence in his discretion.- At last the wise man 


j eentrated and engrossing. Jr I 

| “ Did you ever hear of such a strange ro- 

| man-tic affair ?” asked Miss Adelaide. 

| # “Oniy fancy,” Miss Delia*continued, “no 
; name given—at least, no real one—no address, 

! no references, an offer of fifty guineas a 
j year, payable in advan<$, for a little girl not 
yet lour years of age.” , 

; * “ Aujesuch a beaatiful spoken gentleman is 
j thevtffF one,” remarked Barbara. 

1 so beautifully spoken is the one with 

i4fW' bald head,” interposed Adelaide. 

“Ifuhbish, giris,” qqpth good Mrs. Bunny 
! castle. " The b&ldffmaaed one isi# a gentle¬ 
man at all. ?lc’s t he dark one’s man-^tvanl.” 

“He has lovelypyes,” pleadedBarbara, “and 
charming fcysth, anu an ango! srffilp.” 

• “ lie wears a diamond ring as big ns a four- 
penny-piecc,” said the praetidulKdelaide. 

“I tell youjie’s nothing biftffthe other jone’s 
valet. HiMOTiuch as owriednt to |te, the last 
time he was here. But, master or man, it 
doesn’t much matter. Do ielltis ntftf, my dear 
doctor, whether we odfeht to take tlfis little 
girl of not?” • , . 

! All Mr. Drax’s discretion was required to 


othef,Ins favourite attitntc whenin proftjumf 
tocos tation. Then he softly sway cards discreet 
held ujfftord and downward, as though he were 


“ Your usual sums, my dear Mrs. Buxmy- 

castle, are-” j 

“ We say forty, and take thirty, or whatever 1 
we can get",” the lady superior responded, with 
% sigh? “Miss Furbiow, it is true, pays fifty; j 
Bbt then she’s a parlour-boarder, and her father J 
a purse-proud tradesman, with ibore money j 
than wit.” # ! 

“ Parents are growing stingier and stingier j 
every ijpy,” added Adelaide. “ They think wash- 
mg costs notjjing, and they won’t even pay for 
a seat at church, or for stationery. That’s why j' 
we’ve adopted the viva voce system of instruc- , 

I lion, and so saved,,half the copybooks.” j i 

“They have the impudence to come and tell 
| us that there are schools advertised, with ua- j 
limited diet, twenty-seven acres of ground, a i, 
| carriage kept, lectures by university^>rolessors, | : 

! weekly examinations by a clergyman, a drill- j 
sergeant t o teach calisthenics, milk from the j 
cuw, and all the accomplishments, including the !< 
| harmonium and the Indian sceptre, for sixteen •' 
' pounds a year. And no vacations, and the [! 
quart er to commence from t he day of entrance 1 ” ■ j 
“ I wonder what they feed the children upon?” ■ 
quotes Miss Barbara, disdainfully : “snips aud .j; 
snails, and puppy-dogs’ tails, I should imagine,” j j 
“ I thank Heaven we have never advertised,” j 
remarked, with proper pride, Mrs. Bunnycastie. j 
“ Thai degRidulion has at least been spared the j 
principals of Rhododendron House.” j 

“ Which always will continue to be exempt j 
from such a humiliation,” Mr. Drax put m, ' 
with a deoided bow. “Advertising has been j| 
overdone, even in tlie case of patent medi- ’ 
cities.” ' 

The discreet Drax had aommitted one iudis- ! 
cretion in the coarse of his prefessionaLsnrevp. .«■* 
He had dreamed of a Pill which should eclipse j 
the renown of all other pills, which should be i 
vended by millions of boxes at one shitting and ! 
4 penny-halfpenny each (government stamp ia- ! 
eluded), and* which should realise a rapid and i 
splendid future far himself. Drax's Antiseptic, 
Autizvmotic, jfntivascular Herbal Pills were i 
launched, but did not attain success. Eitflej, 
they wove not advertised enough, or they were < 
piffled t hrough wrong channels. The pdfs were j 
a sore poiut with Drax; and his cellar was full j 
of them. I hope the constitution of the rats j 
benefited by tbeir consumption, and that the old j 
women supplied with the pHls at Mr. Drax’s j 
gratuit ous consultations were likewise the better 
for them. 

“Well, doctor,ewhat do you say?” Mis3 
Adelaide continued. 

“ Your terms are forty, aud you take thirty, , 
making even a further reduction when vacancies ; 
are numerous, and an.increase iu numbers is 
desirable. You had fftthec a b^iiinekist quarter j! 
but one, wfiieu, schrbt fiver having broken out, j j 
of tiutty-eight "pupils who were sent home to jl 
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escape infection, only twenty-nine relumed to 
resutoe their studies. ■ < • 

“And then.you know, Mr. Legg, the coal 
merchant, who had four daughters here with the 
smallest heads and the largest appetites it is 
possible to conceive, had the wickedness and 
dishonesty to go bankrupt, and we never got a 
penng. for two quarters’ schooling of the whole 

“ Rent and taxes are heavy; risks are numff 
rous; parents are, as you remark with pardonable 
severity, stingy; provisions are dear”—thus 
went on, discreetly pondering aloud, Mr. Drax 
—“ and the fifty guineas are to be paid by half- 
yearly payments, in advance. Well, deawladies, 
1 think, if I Were you, I should*»\ake the little 
girl.” 

“ So young a child can't eat much,” mused 
Miss Adelaide. 

“ She won’t want any accomplishments yet 
awhile, and when she does we must ask. higher 
terms.” 

“ And Ver papa is evidently a gentleman,” 
Miss Barbara added. 

“ To say nothing of the man-servant with 
the diamond ring/* interposed Adelaide, some¬ 
what maliciously. 

** With one so young,” wound up Mrs. Bunny- 
castle, with soft didacticism, “on a mind so 
tender and so plastic, who shall say what 
durable and valuable impressions may not be 
made? How many children are treated with 
harshness and want of consideration; how many 
have been set down as dunces and idlers, be- 


j cause their natures have not been understood; 

!! because their capacities have not been discrimi- 
; nntingly ascertained; because their susceptibili- 
■) ties have not been worked upon; because the 
,! responsive chords iu their characters have not 
j been touched by the judicious fingers of kind- 
|; yiess and sympathy——” 

;! “ There, raa, that will do,” Miss Adelaide 
!j^hff.k*wss».with a shake of sadness in her voice; 

“we’re talking business, and don’t want cx- 
s tracts from the prospectus at supper-time. The 
principarstumbliug-block to me, dgar doctor, is 
’ the absence of references. We are, you kaowjv 
. so very exclusive.” t 

; Exclusiveness at Ithododenclton House meant 

! 1 this—and it has pretty nearly the same signifi- 
1 j gallon at live hundred boarding-schools—the 
■; Bunnycastles had a decided objection 18 taking 
,: any pupils unless they were perfectly certain of 
j j punctuality in the receipt of quarterly payments 
;i from their relatives or ffiends. 

I i “ Admitting that the want ot satisfactory re- 
jj ferences is a serioui impediment,” remarked Mr. 

| Drax, with his diacrectest smile, “ is it an in- 
I ettperable one?” 

U “ It may hare been a loveftnateb,” suggested 
!i Adelaide. ' 

! 1 “ Or a scion of nobility,” added Celia. 

}!■^ Or one against whom great machinations 
; have been formed,” Said Barbara, 
ji. “ Stuff aed nossense declaimed^Irs. Bnn- 

jr nycastle, with an energy unusual to one qf her 
rtf soft ana sea^unetital nature. ® When you’ve 
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kept a school as long as I have, girls, you'll i j 
know that there are, tut the doctor says, hun- ! 
drerls of reasons for putting a little bit of a 
ftlii’d away, and leaving her under proper care : j 
♦ill she’s grown ap. T thinkQre're all agreed ? | j 
The little one is to be taken P” , 

" Certainlv,” chorused the three maidens. ; 1 

“ You could notufcave arrived at a more saga¬ 
cious decision,” ucquiesced Mr. Drax. 

“ But the most embarrassing thing of all is.” 
Miss Adelaide resumed,“thst she is tone brought 
here this very night. We expect her papa every 
minute. Tl^e gentleman with the diamond ring— : 
the man-servant, I mean—said they might, be as 
late as half-past ten. Only fancy a visit, at so 
late an hour, and from a stranger too, at Rho¬ 
dodendron Tfouse! Such a tiling has never 
.happened to us since we first came here. And , 
it was principally for that reason, doctor, that we 
asked you to come. We wished, in case you 
advised us to take this little thing, to have you 
here, as a kind of witness, as it were, when her 
papa brought her.” 

“ Perhaps her papa will object,” remarked 
j. Barbara. 

“ To what ? To something he can’t see any 
j more than the man in the moon can?” retorted 
her sister, snappishly. “ Nothing would be 
likelier than bus objection to a stranger being 
present if his object is to secure secresy; but, 
at the same time, nothing is easier than to avoid 
the slightest unpleasantness.” 

“ Of course, of course,”, sail the. discreet 
apothecary. “I apprehend jpur’L'camng in a 
moinentfrvgy dear young lady. You Wish me tc*—. 
be a witne&^but *au invisible one. Yon must 
receive the visitors iu the front drawing-room. 

If you will kindlyjiave the lamp lighted there,and 
leave me here m darkness (aud, he might ha Vo 
added, * in discretion’}, with one of the'folding- 
doors the slightest degree in foe world on the 
jar, 1 shall l>e an auditor to all that passes, and 
you may depend on my adroitness to seta as well 
as bear.” *>•,, 

Miss Adelaide Bunnycfestle clapped her Iftsods 
in grave applause at the apothecary’s auggcS^ 
tion. Celia regarded him with eyes of CjyGrf!-,* ' ( 
Barbara smiled upou him. Old Mrs. Bwmy- 
castle was jkist on the point of aslfrjng him if he 
would tfe»e just oue little drop more of spirits- 
and-water (although I am certain that Drax; iu 
his discretion*. wottm have refused^ when the 
gate bell was lung, and, a moment afterwards*, 
the sound of c*wi|gc-whce!s was heard crunch- j 
ing the. |ravel-wri!»k before llhodofLpdron House, i 
The ladies diumecT into the drawTug-’room. A >. 
solemn liyup wijli a green shade round it was i 
hastily iiluiained; aiid presently Pepper an- j 
nouncet* that twij; gentlemen, with a little # child, * i 
requested fin interview with. Mrs. aud the Miss ; 
Bunnycastles. ' j 

'cB*Wm Vl.*'ui£f fills VT 1ATS. 
k IJjus as Blunt, Esq., sometimes called Prank, J! 
bat familia|ly..known as Gsiffin, entered*t.he 
schc&stic prefence with the assuredstqpof one j 
who felt hira^Jf ampng those ready to. do Mm 
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homage. He W still exquisitely polite—in- they nearly but not entirely succeeded—in dis- ( 
deed, courting was second nature to him; .but guisiug the fact that he was so round-shouldered 
Ui3 politeness was the 'condescension of a sove- as to He alntost humpbacked. Without the coat., 
reign among bis subjects—of the Marquis de he would hare been Quasimodo; with the coat, 
Carabas among his vassals. • he was only a gentleman, who, unfortunately, 

Mr. Blunt Eft thrown over his gitire of the stooped a good deal. Bis head was* large, bat 
afternoon a long ample cloak of circular oat, the collar of that invaluable coat was so cut as to 
deeply faced with velvet, nn^ made of the fipest make bis neck sit well on bis torso. His hair was 
broadcloth. It was callcdia " Spanish ” cloak; of the deepest raven black—blue in the reflexions 
and in Spanish I sun afraid* the eminent Mr. indeed—and, had it bad its own way, would have 
Nugee, the tailor who had made it, was paid. |grown in wildly tufted luxuriance. But from 
Blunt had long since passed into that state of nape to temples bis locks had been shorn to inex- 
indebteduess when & man gets credit solely on orable shortness; yet, close as the scissors had t 
the strength of his already owingpsp much.' gone, you could teu at a glance that a forest had*.! 

Close upon bis heels, and carrying a slight been there. jj 

childish form wrapped up in a cloak, was Mr. In the whole attitude of the man there was ■ 

Blunt’s friend. Yes; he was his friend—his repose, conceded strength, abnegation of out- , ‘ 

guide aud philosopher too, although to the world ward show. Had he given his eyes and lips 1 ! 
the relation in which lie stood towards the maji full play, the expression of his countenance \: 
of fashion was not more exalted than that of a would have been terrible. But, with rare self- j; 
valet dc chambre. Mr. Blunt’s friend was hero denial, he kept his eyelids habitually drawn : 

and valet in one, and looked each character down, and veiled his great, bashing, devouring j; 

equally well. orbs with the yellow nimbus round each pupil, j, 

In bis way he was as exquisitely dressed as In the same spirit of abstention iron show. Iris i 1 
bis master. It is difficult to make anything lips, naturaliv full and pulpy, were under in- J 
remarkable out of a full suit of glossy black, flexible management, and were kept firmly set' ; \ 
Yon must needs look, in general, either like a together. Not half the world knew what large, j • 
waiter, or'a doctor, or a schoolmaster, or an regular, white teeth he had. He sometimes jj 
undertaker. *Fhe friend and valet of Francis smiled, but he never bit, in public. There was | 
Blunt, Esq., did not approach any one of the one concealment he could not, or had not, cared f 
above-mentioned types of humanity. Mr. Nugec to make. The very large, bushy black eye- ; , 
made the coats of the man as well as of the brows were antampered with, and notwilhstand- j: 
masters Tbq valet’s coat was perfection. It ing the laboured amenity of his physiognomy, j j 
wasn’t a^o dwteoat. and it wasn’t a swallow-tail gave him a somewhat forbidding look. Add to j; 
—nap,Corn i'rqcjf, nor a surtout, nor ajpenser. this that his complexion was dark, but so far j j 
nor a snooting-jacket. It was acoat^mh which removed from sanguineous hues as to be well- jj 
no one could quarrel. It hac^Rie slightest nigh sallow, and that on each cheek he wore a j J 
clerical appearance, just tinged with a slmde of short closely-cropped triangular whisker strongly j; 
the sporting cut. There is li^le need to say any- resembling a mutton-cutlet, and you hate him ■! 
fhing of the supplementary garments worn by Mr. complete. jj 

Blunts friend. That incomparable coat disarmed This individual was Monsieur Constant, valet j; 
all ulterior critftism.axi^would have compensated de chambre and confidential factotum to Francis j j 
for any shortcomings in the remainder of the Blunt, Esq., and speakiilb English fluently aud j 
attire .j Such short-comingf, however, were non- idiomatically. He knew all that his twMftrf did“; 
cxiakwf. Everything came up to a high standard and there were a great many things within his, 
cAexrfcllcnce. A deltfate appreciation of art was the servant’s ken, of which the master had jj 
frown in the thin brown gaiter with pearl but- not the sliglitest idea. Monsieur Constant said j J 
?on% that showeditseif between the termination* that he was'fivo-and-thirty years of age, bien ]. 
ofwhe pantaloon a^ i ihe foot of the varnished sounds, wlfich means that’he might have been \ 
boot. A rqfioed spirit of propriety*vas manifest between five-|Sd-thirty and forty ; and there jl 
in the narrow shirt-collar, and the qui&ly folded was no reason for disbelieving his statement, j 
scftrf of black ribbed silt, fasfcmea with a sub- Monsieur Constant came from Switaerlafldwr j ’ 
dued cam*) representing the pcpttle of a Homan from (She of the cantons bordering upon Italy, j i 
’emperor. Even that diamond ring to which t should opine, to judge from bis swarthy com- j; 
Miss Bunuycastlc had calftdf^ttcntion, large plexion. 1 believe hts Christian name was Jean j 
and evidenjjjp* valuable as finvas, bad nothing Baptiste. Of his foreign antecedents he was reti- jj 
about irwa which the imputation obtrusive- cent. His English antecedents could be known to jj 
ness or vainglory could be fixed. 9 \t was worn all who were at tire pains to inquire. They were i j 
on the IjlUe finger of Jiie left h«id,#ad rarely enrolled in a long catalogue of distinguished jj 
broqght into play. # • 'service with the British aristocracy. His cha- ;• 

It is time to say a few words alJbui the indi- racter, or rather' %is characters, were stainless. I 

vidual for%hom a sldlfuj tailor and his own He hem been the Marchioness of Casurdisart’s j 

delicacy of taste bnd done so much. Nature courier. He bad valeted the Duke of Pam- ; 

had been partially kind, but, wi^r her usual poster, and attended oa his son aud heir, the 
caprice, here and there hostile, to the individual young Marquis of TruffiPtou, at Oxford, and 
B* WRs of tbc JRiddle size, and eh*n limbed, but j throughout the gmjn^lour. • He *ad been for j 
all th&powers of the .coat were needdh—aud a short time groom of the chambers to Lord 
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BufFborough, when that nobleman was ambas- perfects satisfied.when the grave; respectful 
sador at Paris. (jrifiin Blunt had von him from voice ofMonsieur Constant gave a fresh turn to 
the diplomatic service, and although he lost the conversation. 

promotion, if not caste, by the change, the valet ( He hud politely declined the seat offered him 
clung with strange tenacity to his new master, by the youngest Miss Buunycastle, and remained 
in whose tfcrv|ce ho had now been three fears, standing; hat now advanced tfcouple of paces. 
Master and man alike suited each other. -Each, “ Monsieor, whom I have the honour to serve," 
perchance, had his own game to play, and plaved he said, “has brought the little grr;l ef whom 
it with tranquil skill. Mr. Blunt declared that mention lias already been made. Monsieur is 
bis man Constant was unrivalled. “ None of ready to pay the 4km agreed upon, fifty guineas, ! 
year five-act comedy valets,” he would say; 1 for one year’s board and education, and only 1 

"•but. a steady-going, responsible fellow, who requires a little paper of receipt undertaking j 

knows his business, and goes about it without that no further demand shall be. made upon him 
^boring you. He’s a proud fellow enough. Sells until a year is*past.” <r. 

my old clothes to a Jew, and has his own coals “ We don’t even know the gentleman’s name j 
made by my tailor. Never dresses beyohd his if we made such a demand,” Mrs. Bunnycastle 

station, however. He does me^redit; and, remarked, with a smile. “ But the young lady ; 

egad! I fancy he shares in it, though i dare snv must, be called by some name or other.” 

he’s got much more money than .1 have.” 1 - “Certainly, certainly” broke in the dandy, j! 
j fancy Monsieur Jean Baptiste Constant had. “ Call her Floris. I’m Mr. Fioris.” > j; 

J As for the third person in this group, poor “ Floris ; a very pretty name indeed,” said \ 

little Lily, the child was placidly slumbering in Miss Barbara, writing it down on a sheet of ’ • 

the folds of the great warm shawl. She had paper. “ And her Christian name ?” * j 

cried herself to sleep in the hackney-coach, and The master looked uneasily at the valet, I j 

)ier waking, when the vehicle stopped at ltliodo- think he bad forgotten his daughter’s name. { 

dendron House, was but for a moment. Mon- ‘•“Lily,” said Monsieur Constant, thus ap- i 

sieur Jean Baptiste Constant laid her gently pealed to. j 

down in the state arm-chair, with its elaborately As he spoke, the child woke, up from her '■ 

worked anti-macassar: slightly to the horror sleep, and thinking herself called, answered j 

| of Miss Celia Bunnycastle, who had never with a sob that she was “vay tyde ” The 
| seen a new pupil permitted to occupy that sound of her voice was a signal to the two }■ 
j! imposing throne of maroon-coloured morocco, younger Miss Buimycastles to hasten to the j: 
j ana then stood respectfully in the background, arm-chair, to unrol the little cne from her j. 

[ j a demure smile mantling" on his dark face, shawl, to kiss her, and smoothVfe^o-’jair, and j i 
| i Adelaide Bunnycastle admitted in the inmost foudle W, and go through the remained of the ■ 
i recesses of her heart that the scene was emi- ctiqucttrSbyariably observed at Rhododendron *"* 
nentiy romantic. It was like Lara; it was House at theN-cception of & new pupil of tender '! 
like the Corsair; it was like Thaddeus of War- age. Not that the Miss Buunycastles were 1: 
saw. either hypocritical or ill-natured. They wer^ ; 

Meanwhile, Mr. Blunt had allowed his mantle naturally very fond of children, but they saw so ; 

to drop gently from his shoulders, and accepted niauv, and so miirb of them. ^ , 

with his gracefullest bow the seat offered him by Toe required paper V-as duly made out, and J 
Mrs. Bunnycastle, who had reserved the moreen signed bv Mrs. BunnvcaSt le; and Monsieur Con- | 

TficsfocRTRtoieuil for his reeejition, but had, in stunt, advancing to flu. table, respeotfalltfitlaccd ! 

stress of upholstery, been fain to fall back on a a little wash-leather bag, containing Uf&xwo \ 

high-backed chair of walnut wood. He was pounds, ten, in the hands o! the schoolaustr^k j 

overwhelming in compliments and .apologies for Nothing loth, Mrs. Bnnnyeastle proceeded j 

intruding on the ladies at so unseemly an hour; count it; and even the eves of her two eldest j 

pleaded stress of business, and cm imminent de- daughters twinkled as life sovereigns gave But 
parture for foreign parts. < tbeir fain^“ dhink, chink.” Barbara Bunny castle j 

“Ab 1 he’s lieen abroad, has be ?” mused was insenSblc to the, gold's seductive sound, j 
Mr.T) rax, in the dark. “The man-seyvant’s Her eyes wandered from thl master to the tj 
s; a foreigner too. let’s have another look ip valet, and herald was filled with tfbnder and 
him." And in ’•his anxiety to obtain a better admiration for bfffh*, It was like the Cottagers J 
view, Mr. Hrax, slightly den>gating from Ids of Glcuburnie. ’J^wras like the Children Of ihe ; 
reputation for discretion, opened one of the Abbey? It grew mdjc and more rt^tegic every j 
doors vet a little and a little more, till it moment. * , 

i creaked. “There onlp one little thing more,” said 

Mr. Blunt started. “What the devil is that. Mrs. BuitiycifctJe, raihegdiesitatingly. *“Has— 
noise }” he asked, with an atamptness not pie- a—has yt>u|—haw the gentleman (she iadi- 
cisfcty in unison with the tone of mellifluous cated Monsieur* Constant) brought .the young 
suavity he had adopteda moment, before. lady’s boxes ?” » 

• Mra- Bunnycastle had no time to be shocked “ What boj&s ?*’ asked th» dandy* with $ 

! at i^liriwreenee of tiie stranger’s query. She polite stare.** . . * 

was too math flurried by tim creaking of the •“Her clothes—her linen,” explained Ml the , 
| door^and in% nerfous Kfarmur laid tie blame Bnnnyeastle flftfti y with one voice. , * ! 

i of the occmrenOe «a the cat. Mr. JJlnnt seamed Francis Biunti Esq., lopked'at14Mi%geWgdIiji, 
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in blank discomposure. He tamed to Monsieur 
Constant; butthat retainer shrugged bis shouh 
ders as though it were beyond bis province or 
bis power to interfere. , 

“ Confound it ^ cried the dandy. “ It 1 # very 
vexations j but the fact is, we've forgotten the 
clothes”, 

“A nice affectionate father^’ murmured 
Drax, in the dark. 

The dilemma was perplexing, but not irre¬ 
mediable. Monsieur Constant explained that 
Monsieur whom he had the honour to serve, had 
left Mademoiselle’s petit trousseau at his hotel 
in London.* Would the ladies flndertake to 
procure clothes for the child, if a sum were left 
m advance, sufficient for what she might pro¬ 
bably require ? Mrs. Bunnycastle bowed her 
head in gracious approval” of this projiosal. 
What sum would be requisite? Oh! merely a 
few pounds. The valet whispered the master. 
The latter, looking anything but pleased, but, 
from a purse elegantly embroidered with beads 
and gold 1 thread, took out a couple of crisp five- 
pound notes, which he handed to Mrs. Bunny¬ 
castle. Then he rose, suppressing a slight 
yawn, saying that it was past eleven o’clock/ 
and that he had detained the ladies an uncon¬ 
scionably longtime. 

Ail the women's garments ‘rustled—for they 
had dressed themselves in silk attire, in ex¬ 
pectation of bis visit—as he made his reve¬ 
rence of farewell. Mrs. Bunnycastle was profuse 
in her tfianks.^pud protestations of solicitude 
for LilvV.wt^U-e. The young ladies chimed in 
(L,|tarmoEnw.sly. • jp 

“ She is to he brought up in the jafflciples of 
the Olforch of England P* w 
“Of course, of course. By still means; cb, 
Constant P” * 

Monsieur Constant bowed diplomatically, as 
though to conv^j- that, professing os lie might 
himself a diffevent*creed,me had the profoundest 
respect for the Church of England, as that of 
the ladjjbs before him, of Monsieur whom he 
had Llfq honour to sgrve, and of the genteel 
generally. 

^%“As her little mind expands,” said Mrs. 
Buqgjcastle, “ no efforts of ours shall lie spared, 
not only to instil fete her niety and^virtue, but 
to lay the fofndation of clever ornate* accom¬ 
plishments—. • 

“ Thank you, thank you/4 Mr.fHpnt returned, 
r»tber iiastuv, and cutting shorra further in¬ 
stalment of the paraphrased psosf eel us; “ when 
she’s old cnoqgh, of course sfldrft learn French 
and dmwj^fVnid that sort o&lL_ 

•“ And tf iuciag/’ suggested the valet, in a low 
deeply respectful voice. • •• 

Mr. Blunt started, *s though \ wjis;» had 
stungshin*. When he spoke again, tyiere was a 
strange dry jptrshness iu Ids voice. “ Madam,” 
ho said, turning to the schoolmistress with a 
sternness uOwouttMin so Wi'bane 1 gentleman, 
“ I do not want my daughter to teaA to dance. 

> Mind that, if vo^pfease. No dancing for Mis? 
Lily Boris. 1 have the Iwnour iff wish xou a 
ve®r gdWI night.” * 


He was gWg. He was on the threshold, ] 
when Monsieur Constant whispered to him : I 

“Monsieur has forgotten to bid affien to la 
petite.” 1; 

With his usual clianning grace, ite im- I 

S riuted a kiss on Lily’s brow. The Httle one i 
id not heed him. She had fallen asleep again; ! 
He turned, bowed, and touched the tips of all I 
the ladies’ fingers in succession. He was un- j 
rivalled 1 iu the art of touching your hand, with* j 
olt shaking it. The women’s garments rustled \ 
again as they bent in eddying curtseys. Mon- 
sictir Constant bestowed & bow on the company, j 
reverential but not servile, as became his degree; • 
and Fewer ushered the two to the door/ and j 
they went away. t 

sm j 

The first thing the Bunnyeastles did when ; 
the sound of the hackney-coach wheels had 
died away, was to bear the lamp and the ! 
money into the back parlour, and rejoin the 
discreet Mr. Dras. Then they proceeded to 1 
count the fifty-two sovereigns’and a half, all j; 
over again. Then they examined *tlie crisp j 
bank-notes, from the medallion of Britannia t i 
to the signature of Mr. Henry Hase. Then ! 
they turned to the backs of those documents, ! 
scanning the much-blotted dorsal scribblings— j; 
the worst pens, the worst ink, and the worst i 
pothooks and hangers in the world always seem ' 
called into play lor the endorsement of bank¬ 
notes—and wondered whether “ Blogg,” who | 
dated from Iskworth, or “ Cuichins and Co./' ' 
who gave their address in Leather-lane, or i 
“C. ,1. Gumby,” who seemingly resided at Bow, 1 ; 
could have anything to do with the mysterious j ; 
strangers who had just faded away from their 
ken, leaving a little child, not four years old, a 
checked woolfen shawl, and sixty pounds odd, i 
st erling money of this realm, behind them. They j 

could make nothing of the notes, however, be¬ 
yond the fact that they were genuine, or of the 
gold, save that it chinked cheerily, or of either, J, 
save that the money looked very nicdf a *Plic« " j 
they drew breath, and interchanged glances of s 
pleasing perplexity. ‘ t 

11 hink it Was Mr. Drax who, with his never- S 
Tailing discretion, now suggested that it might ' 
perhaps lie net teg to put the “ new pupil ” to j 
bed, as she haducome a long way, and must be ' 
very tired. Poor little “new’ pupil’.” Ihe i 
Bunny castles had forgotten all about hert» ' 
Adelaide acknowledged with a smile that the 
little body had quite slipped her memory, and, ; 
while she rang the bell for Pepper, requested 
Barbara to fetch the child from the drawing- ; 
room. ! 

The cltild looked up when she was brought j 
into the coxy back parlour, but did not cry. 

She seemed to br^rathcr relieved by the ab¬ 
sence of the two men who had brought her to 
Rhododendron House. The dandy’s resplendent : 
'attire and daaxUng teeth, and the valet’s coat, ij 
cameo, and smile, had alike, failed in producing ; , 
a favourable effect <ut Iter. On the oilier hand, ij 
while shessubmittea 1<#.be patted mi the head ‘t 
by Mss. Bumiipaslki and severely smiled at by j] 
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[Conducted by 


the three young ladles, she took wry'kindly to 
Mr. Prax, and, coming toddling towards him, 
I essayed to climb npon his knees, stretching for* 
i ward one of her plump little hands ns though 
she desired to touch his discreet and mystic 
neckcloth. , 

“ Ah!” smiled Mr. Brax, as he lifted her up 
and imprinted a discreet kiss on her forehead, 
j) just at the roots of her hair. “ She won’t be 
| \ so very fond of me wheu she has taken half the 
j] nasty things l shall be obliged to give her, Pofr 

I little tiling! I wonder whether she’s had the 

II measles ?” 

ta. He leaned back in his chair and regarded her 
j { in fond anticipation, as though mildly gloatiug 
i. over a subject who was to conduce to the cu- 
! j largeinent of his professional experience, and in 
jj the increase of his quarterly bills. His reverie 
was put an cad to by the arrival of Pepper, 
who, like a good-natured woman as she was, 

! had in a few moments stroked Lily’s brown 
!! curls, kissed her on both cheeks, chucked her 
j j under the chin, hoisted her up in her arms, and 
j! told her hrif a,merry story about a little girl who 
j! was always ready to go to bed, and was, in conse- 
11 quence, much beloved by all the angels. 

11 “Tins is Miss Floris, Miss Lily Floris, 
ij Pepper,” Mrs. Bunny castle remarked, with 
!; calm dignity. “ Her papa, who is going abroad, 
!j was obliged to bring her very late. W hat beds 
j j are there" vacant, Pepper ?” 
ij “There's number two, in (he first room, 

; mum,” answered the domestic. 

;! “Among the elder girls,” interposed Ade- 
; laide; “ that would never do. They never go 
to sleep until daybreak, I do believe, and they’d 
t; question her out of her life before breakfast- 
j | time. And Mamsclie, though it’s her duty not 
iI to allow them to talk, is just as bad as they 
r; are.” 

j “ There’s five and nine in the second room ; 

; but there’s no mattress on five; and as for nine, 
j you know, mum— 

! *' “ Wt4I, what do we know ?” asked Mi»s Celia, 

| sharply. 

, “ it’s the bed Miss Kitty died in,” Pepper 

returned, with an effort. «. 

There was a prejudice in Rhododendron 
; House against sleeping in tlje b£d that Kitty 
had died m. 

j “ Stuff and nonsense I” cried Mrs. Bunny- 
- •castle. 

j , “Well, where ore we to put her?”‘Adelaide 
! asked, impatiently. “ We can’t keep the child 
j 'up all nignt.” 

|j Lilt looked rernarkqbly wide awake, and as 
| though she intended to remain so. She was 
j playing with the ribbons in Pepper’s cap, and 
apparently would not have had the slightest ob¬ 
jection to the continuance of that amusement 
until cockcrow. As for Mr. x)rax, his discretion 
! stood him in good stead during this essentially 
domestic conversation, and he feigned to be 
*. immersed in the perusal of a volume of the 
Missionary Magazine for 1829. 

‘V Well, A PUflease,unum,"Pepper ventured 
to represent, ”! think that as the dean little 


girl’s So young, and so tired, and so strange, 
I’d better take her to bed with me, mum, and 
then, to-morrow, you know, mum, you can see 
about it.” 

The ladies were graciously pleased to accept 
this suggestion, ana it was agreed to nem. con. 


mising to call hi on the morrow afternoon, in 
case his advice should be needed. 

“ A very nice girl is Barbara Bunuycastlc,” 
said Mr. Drax, soft ly to himself, as lie walked 
home to College-street. ”A vejv nice girl, 
and one who would make any man’s home 
happy.” 

Both Adelaide, and Barbara dreamed of Mr. 
Brax. 


“MAKING TEA” IN INDIA. 

The journey from Calcutta to the tea-growing 
districts of Assam and Cachar, during the dry 
weather, necessitates a visit to the Soonderbunds 
—an enormous tract of desolate jungle, stretch¬ 
ing from the river Hooghly, on the western side 
of the Bay of Bengal, to G'iuttagqpg, ont he cast, 
a distance of upwards of two hundred miles 
across, and intersected with innumerable narrow 
streams, the various outlets of the Ganges. This 
dreary waste of country is the solo aud undis¬ 
puted property of tigers, leopards, mid other 
wild beasts, and is only visitiA Wff isionallv by 
a claw of natives calling Ahemseiy^i *“ wood- 
cuttera>y.who constantly fall victims to thefts*- 
animals. » 

While stceripg through these narrow rivulets, 
herds of deer feeding on the edges of t he jungle 
attracted our attention, the more so as they 
allowed us to get quite dose to tliefn before 
condescending to take* he sligfliest not ice of our 
steamer. Had we been disposed, we might have 
shot any number V them, but it befog consi¬ 
dered (inadvisable to stop the coursixf^ the 
vessel, we had sufficient.“humanity to leSvc K/m 
in peace. We were by no means sorry*^ n&i, 
we steamed clear of tiiis desolate regiqp, and* 
anchored on the fifth dfv qj Koolneah, tho first 
coaling dtpttt after leaving Calcutta. The after¬ 
noon uPlhe ninth day brought us to Dacca, and 
here we bade f%rewqjl to out* steamer, the vessel 
being orderefWo return, and we befog instructed 
to shift for (Ars^lves as we best could unfil 
another arrivtjaks take us on to Cachar. 

I was not longfoefore I found^isglf comfort¬ 
ably housed. A letter of introductioim En gland 
means a little cijility wheu you deliver your cre¬ 
dentials! or, at most, aninvitation to dinner, while 


dentalfw.at most, auinvitation to dinner, while 
in Indict signififs board, lodging, and every com¬ 
fort and aftcirtioa that it is possible to met. 1 
have reason to speak favourably oi Indian hos¬ 
pitality, for I was detained at-Dacca upwards of 
three week®, and duringdhe whole ofthat period 
avawentertained by people whom I had never seen 
before in m*f life. Much hah* been WrlWerPand 
said«coucerning the arrogance of Indu^dScuds, 
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both in their public and private character, but 
my experience hoe shown me that no class' of 
men deserve the epithet less. Now that the 
country is being opened up by railways in every 
direction, and travelling has become ^10 longer a 
matter of danger and difficulty, all classes, official 
and nonaoificiai, are compelled to be more cau¬ 
tious concerning whom they Invite to take u£ a 
,! residence in their homes ; fotunany cases have 
! occurred of late years, of hospitality having been 
! *abosed by adventurers, and unlucky hosts sorely 
j victimised. 

i When tlig steamer arrived that was to convey 
i us to Cachar, we were by no means pleased to 
' find that she had in tow two large barges, termed 
“ flats,” loaded with several hundred Coolies for 
the tea plantations. 

The horrors of a slave ship arc familiar enough* 
j and in attempting to describe the position of the 
poor wretches who were crowded into these 
barges—men, women, and children indiscriroi- 
I! nately—iwithont. regard to sex or age, I. shall put 
j j forward no statement that, cannot be subslan- 
! tinted. Soon after we left Dacca, cholera broke 
| out amongst these miserable creatures, and ii* 
j less than three days we consigned several bodies 
to the river. If. will, j&rhaps, be as well if I take 
the reader bacf: to Calcutta, for the purpose of 
j showing iiow the system of Coolie emigration to 
j the tea districts of Assam and Cachar was car- 
;j ried on only twelve months ago. 
j! The ouorimms demand for labour in those 
>j provinces pece^itatefl the establishment in.Cal- 
ij eutta Attic ^migration agents; muj men, 
rfiw*women, and children, were coutractejjsffor like ; 
jj cattle* at so much per head, tlmmratraetors 
i receiving from the tea-planters^ a certain sum 
j j for every individual landed on Jiieir plantations, 
i an well Vs for those who died on the passage. 

The result of this human traffic was, as might 
i have been exp&ted, aiv amount of dishonesty 
j aud cruelty as disgraceful and repugnant as the 
j African slave .tittde itself. R was of little con- j 
I sequel*#? to the contractors how many died 
! duping <he three weeks’ passage to Cachar or 
i ysftb., since they received so much per head 
j •fdb qjl those that quitted Calcutta. The re- 
i sulUwas, that old a»n and women, whose 
j lives might # be reckoned in days* and even 
j hours, the lame, the halt, the biiiid»%nd the 
diseased, were manned 1 pell-jpell into these 
barge*, to infect men, wouieu, aniehildren who, 
#ben they left Calcutta, were iifthe enjoyment 
of robust, health. Previous tdi embarkation they 
were collectakat certain dep&s, where, U> use 
the hmgffi^Tof a government nfficial well 
known and respected throughout Imji#, aud who 
has lately published an interesting worl% on the 
cultivation of tea, “these unfcjtuuato creatures 
were moated in places, the pestiientfal vapours 
of which, getcrated fay the ydure and filth with 
which they were JIBed. were tka£y to human 
life .Many sontracte® thegorms qj«distemper 
and disease, and in this state were placed in 
f gangs on bowed bfcde to be seat ; to> their final 
destinaripa.Herc, crowde<r and huddled to- 
gether, and compelled to Kye iu _4 state of un* 


cleanness revolting to human nature, as might 
be expected cholera and other malignant diseascs 
broke out with fearful effect. In some instances, 
ten per cent of these wretched victims were car¬ 
ried off in as many days. In others* the mor¬ 
tality reached to forty or fifty p'er cent in a 
three weeks’ voyage.” 

That there is not the slightest tinge of exag¬ 
geration in this description I am confident, for 
^ have by me notes taken during our journey 
from Dacca to Cachar ou board the Thomas ' 
Brassey—a voyage which lasted only tea days— f 
and I "find not only numerous deaths recorded 
amongst the Coolies from cholera and other ' 
diseases, but also the fact mentioned, that , 
“ among the nwnber are several suffering from j 
elephantiasis, three totally blind, others unable ! 
to walk except with the aid of crutches, and , 
one who has had his right hand amputated—a 
valuable addition, certainly, to a tea plantation.” 

It will naturally be asked what becomes of these [ 
useless creatures? The reply is, that they art*, 
turned adrift to shift for themselves ^ best"they 


i can. \ 

| When we landed at Cachar, a dispute arose *; 
between seme of tho planters to whom the ! 
Coolies were consigned and the captain of the ! 
Thomas Brassey; the planters contending that 
they had received no advice concerning such a ' 
large batch, and refusing to take overcharge of 
more than the number they supposed themselves j 
entitled to; the captain of the steamer in- j 
sis! in" that every man, woman, and child should j: 
leave his vessel at once, as he had performed the ' 
contract he had undertaken of bringing them to j 
Cachar, and that he would not furnish a meat j 
l for them after tbc anchor had dropped. They j 
1 were ail accordingly landed on the banks of the j ; 
river. When we left Cachar, a few days after- : 
wards, many of them were still there, without 
shelter of any description, and would no doubt ; 
have starved'if it had not #ot been for the kind- j 
ness of a few government officials, who iappheu *1; 
them with means of subsistence from their own S 


private purses. One would have imagined that 
owing to tbf scarcity of labour every Coolie 
•vould have been greedilv snatched up, and 
doubtless thty would have Wen if tho emaciated 
countenances anil wasted limbs of those that re¬ 
mained had not unmistakably given warning 
that death had set his seal upon them. * », 
To cdbroborate what I have stated concerning 
tbS transmission of Coolies from Calcutta to the 


tea-growing districts, X will make a few extracts 
from a report drawn up,bv a committee of gen¬ 
tlemen appointed by the Bengal government to 
inquire iuto the system. 

The opinion at which they arrived was, that 
“ Coolies were shipped in large batches without 
any arrangement UPseoure order and cleanliness; 
that uncooked food was issued without cooks 



j 


to prepare it ; that the medical charge of the 
Coolies in many cases were left to ignorant 
Chuprassies, who were entrusted with small 
supplies mcdichll, gflth Ifa/e usfe of which 
they were, of course, as ignorant as the men to J 
whom they adtrdmstered it'”and that “labourers * j 
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' •were embarked in some instances almost ia a me into what be called “the secrets of his 
. dying state” -The; committee found that the dca.” The denconsktedofa roam hung round 
supply of CopKWwas an ordinary commercial with hunting trophies, spears, guns,, sporting 
transaction between a native contractor and the prints, and meerschaum pipes. Ia the centre 
planter, Tafiparties considering their duty and was an offioe-tahle covered ftrith letters and 
respQpsMjifjf discharged when the living were papers; and in front of the window was amosfc 
landed and. the cost of the dead adjusted.” luxurious reckiHg-sofa. This “den,* he im 
They also found that “ after the Coolies had formed me, was sacred; no one was amoved to 
been inspected by the planter’s agent in Cal-’ enter it unless by special invitation; except a 
Cofcte,that feeble and sickly persons were suj»» very huge kangaroo dog, who appeared to con- 
stituted for the healthy men accepted and sider the apartment as much his property as hid 
passed.” master’s, and who exhibited most disagreeable 

„ It is to be hoped that this state of affairs, signs of dissatisfaction at my intrusion, 
discreditable alike to the government and to Breakfast over, we proceeded fb visit the 
the planters, has been stopped. There can gardens, the various workhouses, and the village 
be no doubt that the Bengal government con- where the people belonging to the plantation 


be no doubt that the Bengal government con- where the people belonging to the plantation 
sidered it the duty of those interested in the resided. The general appearance of a tea- 
cultivation of tea," to adopt a systematic and t garden may be described in few words. It is 
honest conrse of proceeding in tlie importation exactly like several acres of gooseberry-bushes 
of labour from Calcutta and other parts of India; laid out in rows, the shrubs planted a few 
for Sir John Peter Grant, the late Lieutenant- feet apart from each other, and about five feet 
Governor of Bengal, on the 20th January, I860, in height, and from five to six ia 4«u»eter. 
wrote: M ia not for the government, but for The tea-plant, which is indigenous to Assam and j 
those immediately interested in the tea planta- the slopes of the Himalayas, is peculiarly hardy, 

* Hons of Assam, to apply themselves to this as ,smd the higher the altitude at which it grows 
to other requirements of their position.” Hence the more fragrant and delicate its flavour. A 
it is dear that the government considered they rich soil and a humid atmosphere with consider- 
i bad no right to interfere in the matter; but able heat, are conducive toluxuriant crops and 
! nothing ©Mt exonerate them for allowing the a tea of the greatest strength; while a light, 
emigration system to sink to the level of the though not poor, soil, a temperate climate, and 
11 African slave trade. a moderate elevation, arc more favourable to 

IS A visit to one of the “smiling tea-gardens” average crops of the finest or moat tfctieately- 
•! of Cacbar I had long looked forward to, and on flavoured teas. ( 

ji the day after our arrival in the district, Theculti ration and general the 

ij the kindness of on® of the planters enabled plant nwifndia is precisely the same as in China j 
u me to gratify my curiosity. As the country the government having, in lSi2, imported 


the more fragrant and delicate its flavour. A ! 
rich soil and a humid atmosphere with consider- J 
able heat, are conducive to luxuriant crops and j 
a tea of the greatest strength; while a light, ! 
though not poor, soil, a temperate climate, and I 
a moderate elevation, arc more favourable to 
average crops of the finest or moat delicately - 
flavoured teas. f 

Thecultivation and general tnflKffft&tyif the 
plant wfridia is precisely the’ same as in China jw* 
tlie govervuent having, in 18i2, imported 


in the immediate vicinity of the station was experienced Ubiucse cultivators, manipulators, 
nearly entirely under water, we started on our and manufacturers, to superintend and teach the 
elephant for the plantation, and after two hours various processes. The tea of Assam and 
of jolting arrived at a very comfortably-built Caclmr is as good as, if not better i kan, the 
bungalow. I was astonished when ushered into ordinary tea ex ported, from China, and is free 
its comfortable and telegantly furnished rooms, from the obnoxious colouring matter (indigo, I 


UCUlgtUVW, A was ittHUlUJHiCU WiJCU uaiiricu 1UI.U vuuiiiuijr u* ia j-iux vnu yrimw, WIU io »JCt? 

i its comfortable and telegantly furnished rooms, from the obnoxious colouring matter (indigo, I 
J *■ The walls were covered with valuable prints, believe) used by the Chinese for thenurposc 
the furniture was tastefully arranged, and of the of making it. look inviting when pack flavor the 
latest pattern; baskets containing exquisite or- European market. The tea-gardens arc gcneijdly 


chids were suspended from the,three centre formed on undulating country. In Assail 
arches which divided the sitting from the dining Gachar, owing to the great quantity of rain lifatJ 

a harp falls during the year, they do not require Vtifi- 


room; aBroadwood’s grand piano and a ham „ ..... . 

occupied one corner; hauddomc cases well cial irrigation. In conseqtfcnce outlie extreme 
stocked with books, vases of flowers, and other ntoisturlyrf these districts, the produce.of tea 
,ftrtfounenta one might expect to find in a Bel- is more abundant and. luxuriant than in any 
gravian drawing-room, completed the furniture district of tha same* size in the beat parts of 
of the apartment *’ China. \ ; . * 

“ I see,” said my friend the planter, noticing From the ga*i«Jis we went to visit the work- 


1 of the apartment. '■ China. \ * 

“ I sec,” said my friend the planter, noticing From the gwd^is we went to visit the work- 
my look of astonishment, “you expected to houses and godwins, and foundjmrng and old, 
find us established in asort of barn, with nothing women and children, engaged inTBfenanipula- 
but the bare necessaries of life around us; fion and mpnufacturc t' the leaves. I cannot 
but my rule is, wherever I go, to make my- describe*, utq, various processes from the time 
self comfortable,” And, certaiuly, things looked the leafe is plucked until it is picked forex- 
like lt, Under the circnmAances, 1 felt that portation, mid. stowed away in large <% go- 
the isolation of a tea-planter’s life might be downs to await the arrival of a steamer from 
made very endurable, though it is right to state Calcutta, as ,it would occupy too much space, 
thatitk not every man who can afford to fare and my object is rather tfj afford a casual gla&ce 
as eutnptnonsly asrfty friend, or who is blessed g,t ^planters life and habits, and the estate over 
wdllt iumva* helpipate t%cbf« the mjhotony of widen he reigns supreme, than -pa divei»to4e* 
such an esjatence. tails nf the actual culture aad manufagtttre of 

Befote sitting down to breakfdit, he iailiated the tea-plant. t 


. 
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Having described the system of Coolie emigra¬ 
tion, it is only fair to-say a few words touching 
the treatment of the Doolie after he, becomes 
. the property of the planter. The word “jrto- 
perty” may possibly be objected as savour¬ 
ing too much of American slavery, but is really 
the right word to use, for be does become to 
all intents and purposes the property o> the 
planter, and considers him*elf so. It is true 
j that 1ms may throw up employment at nuy, 
P moment and take his departure, attended by 
his wife and family, if he be a married man 
! but the aaestiott is where he <jan go to. He 
is in a strange land among a strange people, 
hundreds of miles from his own home, ana 
without means of transit even if he have the 
‘ money; and he therefore—very wisely in my 
j opinion—regards himself as part of the property 
j of the estate. 

j In company with my friend I visited the 
village, winch was within a stone’s throw of the 
' bungalow. Anything neater, cleaner, or more 
comfortable, I never saw in niv life. I am 
! .aware that the plantation I visited was a model 
j one, and that to the lady, who shared the solitvy 
; • life of my friend, mast be accorded a large share of 
|! praise for the admirable way in which everything 
! j on the estatf was conducted, still I. have reason 
i! to believe, that, as a rule, the tea-planters are 
; as kind and generous to their dependents as 
! they are hospitable to any Europeans who may 
casually break in upon their loneliness. The 
I Coolies, aneftiudeed the Europeans both male 
, and gfdtiiaie, suffer very much throiudiout the 
t rainy season from leech-bites. Msjjflnend was 
tuuqji amused at the state ^^nervousness 
I was in during my visit on account of these 
i troublesome creatures. Being armed with boots 
wup to the thigh, be walked*along through the 
I thick*jungly grass with impunity: while I, 

| before many Annies, found myself attacked 
! by several leeches that had crawled up my 
! trousers and into mv boot*, and fastened them- 
; sdvjat^ipon my unlucky legs with a vieious- 
I ness dial was perfectly appalling. No sooner 
I dislodged one,* than another fixed itself 
'•Upon me, until, in sheer desperation, I wa» 
! compelled to seek shatter and protection in a 
pair of “ planter’s %oois.” The bile of a Cachar 


ton, and a gr*a< amount yf irritation; and 
one ladyj met, the wif£ of a^planter, was or¬ 
dered home to England on account of severe 
illness solely caused by }l*» bites of these 
creatur es. j*. / . 

On rrtjfwurn to the stafion of Cachar, while 


mounte<f *upon small, stout* ponies, and armed 
witB long heavy dubs, apparently engaged in 
desperatemonflict. On inquiring the cause of 
the affray, I was informs that dhey wore play* 
Uig hockey; a more^BOveS and d^jgewus piece 
of amusement I never witnessed. Ho#wr, 
hgth plantar* sftd natives, notjriihstanding the 
Jtard ^biowa and fails they received, •ppear- 
*Jg to be enjoying tjjeimd^cs excessively. 


in a weak moment I allowed myself to be 
inveigled Snto the’ melde. I found myself 
unhorsed before many minutes had elapsed, 
but, though in the thick of the scrimmage, not 
one of the ponies injured me with his hoofs: 
all being taught adroitly to 'avoid treading 
upon a fallen opponent. The exercise is very 
healthy and exciting, bnt needs considerable 
pradtice, pluck, ana perseverance. This novel 
method of playing hockey is a very favourite 
amusement in Cachar, and the planters assemble 
from miles round, on certain days, solely for the 
purpose of joining in it. * 

The amount of nominal capital represented 
by the tea companies in Bengal up to last 
November, according to the Calcutta Money 
Market Circular, was two million eight hundred 
thousand pounds, and of this enormous sum two 
million two hundred thousand pounds had been 
called for. It is int ended that all the capital shall 
be paid up within a limited period, aua the calls 
are spread over intervals of three months. As 
might have been foreseen, the Caieutla money 
market has become seriously affected. The 
Bauk of Bengal raised its rate of interest three 
per cent within a month, and the current rate, 
when the last mail left, was twelve percent; as 
much as iweuty per cent had been paid for ac¬ 
commodations to enable shareholders to meet 
their calls. This state of the money market is 
likely to continue until the full amount of sub¬ 
stantial capital employed in the cultivation of 
tea has been provided. Notwithstanding tbit 
extreme and sudden pressure, shares in tea 
companies have not depreciated to any serious 
extent in Calcutta. A parcel were thrown upoa 
the market and sold to the highest bidder by 
public auction at fifty peT cent premium! 
This of itself will sufficiently indicate tire sound¬ 
ness of this new and wonderful industrial enter¬ 
prise. 

Besides the immense •number of companies 
started within the last five years-nJ Indiaf" 
t here are several companies established in Lon¬ 
don for the same purpose, and the shares in 
all arc a favourable security with the investing 
public. 

When tiie Honourable Mr. Beadon became 
governor of jSengal, his first act was to visit 
the provinces ol Assam and Cachar. Ad¬ 
dressing the European and native gentry*#! 
Dibrdbghur, lie said: "It has always been 
the first aim of the British government, on the 
occupation of a province, to give security of 
life and prosperit y to 4 !!, and to ensure to every 
man his just rights. These are the very ele¬ 
ments of civilisation and prosperity. That in 
this district the government lias been successful 
in accomplishing this end, is evident from the 
increase of wealth, revenue, and population; 
from the clearance of many thousand acres of 
forest ; front tjie contented appearance of the 
people; and from the existence of this thriving 
town and station in a sjjbfc where, a few years 
ago, the,voice of manias nut. hedM.” 




who are brought hundreds of miles from thug 
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own homes, to assist in developing the resources 
of this ’wonderful country of India, may justly 
look for encouragement and protection. 

-i y .... . .—- 

t . POINT BLASE. 

\ Too complain that I am narrow, 
i Going straight);? to my aim: 

j Will yea quarrel with the arrow 
j Sor the same? 

| Many a bitter word hast thou: 

! c “ Pedant," “ bigot.’' Keep thy blame 
! While that sword, and nail, and plough 
j Are the same. » 

I I would cleave my world-path cleanty 
With an axe’, a razor’ edge; 

1 Drive iny truth through, not more meanly 
i Than a wedge. 

| Far is wide, though force is narrow: 

Look straight to thy aim! 

| Crystal, ba^|. and flame, and arrow, 

I Are the same. 


j THE BLACK ART IN GRUMBLETON. 

{ | 

i Is my rural parish of Grumbleton, there are 
[ many superstitious usages, politely supposed to 
; be obsolete, but in full force and full swing none 
j the less. 

; A musty remnant of hard-baked loaf—such a 
’ loaf as, when it was new, no baker could have 
i sold, and any beggar to whom it might have 
i been given would have thrown to the rats in 
! the gutter—haDgs from the ceiling of one of our 
! “ models.” 

j The invalid woman, a very spectre in a shroud 
! of rags and wretchedness, will tell us the use of 
; it. Baked on Good Friday, with a few remarks 
( , and mysteries by way &t incantation and charm, 
Tfc is afi fferat remains of “ the sovereign cure.” 
1 At all events, the cure lias not been complete in 
{ this case. The invalid always feels the better 
| for a little bit of it, but must husband it with 
; great care, because it will be months before 
i- Good Friday comes again, and if flic charm 
j were eaten up, what help coutaxhe have but 
1 the fetor’s, and the doctor—onlylook at her— 
ham never done her any good. 

Now that confidence is established between 
! us, I hear also of a “sovereign cure” for 
| toothache, which lias made Grunioleton almost 
; independent of the dentist. It appears that wc 
1 have a wise woman among us, who can remove 
the pain without touching the tooth. The 
patient goes himself, or, if he is too ill, sends a 
.messenger asking relief. About the time that 
the messenger finds the witch aoctress, and even 
before be tells her his business, the pain Ceases. 
If tile sufferer visits her in person, words as 
| mysterious to him as “Propria qu® maribus” 
: arp pronounced solemnly, and ttwice repeated, 
; afterlyliich b# experience* the blessing,of faith 
' ihthe wek arfc. • * 

^ ^ Altbcmgfafbe enchantress has gftat power in 


Grumbleton. it is a power not to be obtained dr 
bought by money. Money would JcOlher charms, 
and, so 1 am informed, destroy her power. 

While Mr. Home and Mr. Zadl Set possess the 
confidence ctf persons belonging to educated 
classes, and while the law forbids us to call 
such, personages by,the little simple name that 
is tlfbir due, there is ground for hope that 
Grumbleton may become a resort of persons of 
’fashion suffering from toothache, and may glow, 
thanks to our wise woman, into a Spa that shall 
make all the dentists grind their teeth to the 
gums for vexatkm. And couldn’t we t^ke loaves 
enough ou Good Friday to enable us to dispense 
with'the services of the whole medical profes¬ 
sion ! 

Catkins is now a highly respectable young 
man, though I have kuown him to be otherwise. 
He has a young wife and one child, and lives in 
another of our “ models.” The child was lately 
taken ill, so Catkins tells me, aud adds that “no 
doctors, neither parish nor ’firmary, can cure 
1 him.” 

j I answer, that with a mother’s care and nurs¬ 
ing the child may outgrow the disease. 

“ There is a quicker way,” he replies, mys¬ 
teriously, “ if it wam’t for a difficulty we are 
afraid of” 

He is goiug to take the child some fine morn¬ 
ing, before long, at sunrise, to a young ash sap. 
ling hard by. The sapling is to be split. 'The child 
is to be stripped. Catkins is to be,permitted to 
hold the split parts of the sapling % e nough 
asunder allow his infant to bp passed Ijjtoccen 
them byv*£ wise woman, while she repeats 
mysterious which.either he does:not 

know, or he dare; not communicate. Alter this 
is done, the sapling will be carefully bound to¬ 
gether, and its wound will be plastered with 
mud and clay. If the tree grows, the*'child 
certainly recovers; if itrdics, oris cut down, 
the disease returns, anff will remain for life. 
“ And here,” says Cdlkins, “is the deu« of it 
all. AH the sticks in these parte is wamtti for 
hop-poles every ten or twefte year,andtiif cuas, 
is never safe, because folks won’t let ’em be ffl8j 
•row into timber.” * 

“ How can you belicvc%uqji nonsense, Juntos 
Catkins ?” • * 

“ I doan*t say I do klieve it exactly; it’s a 
’speriment. il Ifoliy jget s better, I believe it; 
if the tree live* ana she doan’t, I •shouldn't 
believe it no morlnyr nothin' at all.” 

It further appflbss that Catkins is suffering 
from a similar comrnpint, and he hs%jjnorc than 
half a inind~*nt all cvents, his old rwffber ad¬ 
vises him—As undergo the same process, but 
then he aids,sis I turn gtway in disgust, “ it’s 
cutting d#vn thcm#hop-polestliat's the mischief 
of it.” * • ■ . * 

Here, again, is another very respectSble trades¬ 
woman, who tm» lost^the uiidpfc finger of her 
riglit hand. Hiere was a swelling. The medic® 
in® wished to remove the top to save the rest, 
and so she was persuaded to (lizard the skillvrf 
the dettor for the charms of the witch; * Not- 
withstanding i»nA nnnhtWa irjjidj 
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doubtless did some good, the wise woman in her the owners of the lost property werehiformed 1 
wisdom condemned the patient to many days and that, on acmaia night, it would bis-restored, ; 
nights of agony, while portions of the bone and would be found lying on a stone near* the 
came away m tittle white rings. She barin'? cottage. Huge imprecations, however, were 
enough fattli, so %ey told her, but gt last the denounced, among which blindness bwlightning, 

, finger healed with a huge mis-shapen stump, a was almost a trifle, so terrible wcre'ihe coadi- 
fitung finger-post of Grumbletoman supersti- tions of the curse, on all who should dare to be 
tion. , * * present, or so much as stir ottt of doors on the 

If we are to be told tka| such cases are evening of the mysterious restitution, 
failures, and that the patients are worse off than •All Grumbleton kept at home that night, n<r 
before, the answer is ready—it does as much dared so muck as to peep through the keyhole. 

f ood as doctoring, while it costs nothing. Me- And it is a fact that the Property was safely re- jj 
Scat men cannot tell how cases juay go, even stored, to the joy of all Grumbleton, and to tin; *»•:; 
when they nave unlimited control over them, great honour and renown of the wise womb j! 
Why exclude aid so easily attainable, which does thereof* j 

not prevent you from using the regular medical But, let me*do Grumbleton justice. How- j! 
or regular quack remedies" ever bad we may lie, in some respects, none . 

The enchantress, however, does not always, of us care about ghosts. In this respect, we i 
come off with flying colours. A case of rheu- can bear favourable comparison with any part of ] 
matic fever did not receive her especial sympathy England. 1 have known a stout Yorkslareman > 
and help, and the patient was informedthat the not easy in his mind at the thought of passing j 
wise woman had bewitched her. In order to be through a churchyard on his way home at night, j 
set free from her " thrall,” the daughter of the lest, as he candidly admitted, the spirits of "one. 
sick person, watching her opportunity, one day or two old fogies he never cared two straws for , 
rushed upon the witch and contrived to scratch* when in the hody, should “play him some un- 
her with a brass pin from the shoulder to the chancy prank now that they had got into free j 
wrist. By drawing blood, the spell of witch- space." I remember a Cumberland minister ' 
craft was remofed, but, for some other unknown not proof—good men, I suppose, have their 
reason, the patient did not live long after- weak points—agaiust horrible anecdotes, cur- 
wards. rent in 'the neighbourhood, of misfortunes to 

When anybody’s cow is sick in Grumbleton, those who did not make the best of their-w ay, 
instead of sending to the veterinary surgeon, we even like Tam O’Shanter, across a bridge some '' 
have a charm ii^a sealed paper from a “great half mile distant; and I know the boys who j 
medici^ef’ in an adjoining village. The .charm huddled together under the hedge, and managed 
*«>is fastened on the part affected, raid ifyme cow some ghostly howls, which by no means re¬ 
does not recover, she is judged unwj.fky to live, tarried his puce as he rau to cross running water, 
and is forthwith scut to the butcher. Worthy man, he has no malice in him, for lie 

Such is the state of the art in urumbleion as has had opportunities enough of repaying his j 
regards the health of man and (least, and can we tormentors in kiud, for it is long since he was ; 
not also«boast of an equal power that is exerted gathered to his fathers, and has reached a place, j 
on occasion in support of Jaw and order, a power 1 hope, where nobody is afraid. i 

wind), fully developed, would do a great deal Still, in obscure parts df the country, where j 
towards superseding our police. The other day a railway whistle has never sounded) of the T 
there wy?#a robbery from one of the cottages of daily press penetrated—terrible foes to ghosts, 
a ley stallings and a piece of bacon. Recourse fairies, and witchcraft, are railways and printing 
k sjj^-4umediately had, not to the nearest police- —numberless* still, are the apparitions respect; 

wii, but to the wise woman aforesaid, and «bly attested to, and devoutly believed in; so 
’ with*flic happiest results, as will immediately numerous aft they, that a solitary ghost is 
appear. # * • scarce worth motion, where every house, barn. 

It was quickly circulated througkout’thc vil- and lane has its tutelary bogie, and where <^jie 
lagorthat the wise av.oan, on bring informed of may see the long funeral procession of headiest* 
the case, remarked that site “yiew it afore.” mouruert enter the ciiorcu-parch, or issue from 
She knew .who was the thief, f And here, all it, *ou any more than usually rough winter's j 
"Grumbleton trembled $ bat w$ .breathed freely night. But pass aloug our village at nighi, and j 
again on l eanpg g that “ it was nobody belonging you will find indications enough that Grumble- j 
to the pariBK 5 ^ • ton, though it may—indeed, does—believe in j 

“'Would the property be recovered^’ was the ghosts, doesn’t care a rap for any of them, 
next question, “That would depend, *vas the A story, fold of our worthy old rector, 
reply, “upSn the thief, if he fished the bacon Drowse, and never contradicted by hit)0, will ; 
to chose him, or what he had already eaten, as show the state of reeling on the subject, \ 

well as the tommy, to bring qpoa him a disorder, He was out late many years ago, wind j 
compared to whmk Herod's/sisease*was a trifle, howling through <he trees, roads heavy with j 
he •would continue obstinate. But*ahe would mud and rain, horse tired wad rider too, and j 
consult her oracle, and an answer would the» be, the night dark as jiiteh. \UtkousrIi Drowse 
* returned to her, which she would .repeat, if per- thought k^knew hioraf) pretty well* yet, what 
nutted.’^ Two or three days were purpdbely with tjie darkness, and the cross-roads, and the 
suffered to elapse, .and,, before tjjpy were ovqf, overhanging wdbds, he missed his road, and as, wj 
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by bad lock, lie woods ranged ^ either side 
far miles, there was a l)ad proapett before him 
—one ofspending the night m them. At length, 
there t«ieited['a light through the trees, aha, as 
he made fed'hest of his way towards it, he saw 
several mean' lights, and made out what was, 
doubtless, a large bouse full of company, to 
judge from the Blaze of light from the windows 
as he came into full view. He should stall 
events, dismount here, and ask his way. So fye 
fed Ids horse up the avenue, aud rang the door¬ 
bell. The door immediately opened, and, before 
, ke well knew what he was about, as lie after¬ 
wards said, he had stepped across the threshold. 
Ihe entrance-hall was large and handsome, with 
a fine old oak staircase branching right and left, 
and facing the entrance. The room was bung 
round with pictures, one or two of the style of 
Holbein, and some apparently of older date. 
He found himself, to his surprise, in the pre¬ 
sence of some guests of the evening. 

It was an abrupt unintentional intrusion, 
but there raa no help for it. A venerable old 
gentleman, whom Drowse thought at first he 
hid known when he was a boy, but then he 
recollected that he had been dead for years, 
stepped forward with the unsurpassed polite¬ 
ness of the gentlemau of the old school, and, 
finding a benighted traveller who had lost 
his way, at once proffered him hospitality. His 
horse was taken good care of, the traveller was 
brushed up a little by a couple of footmen who 
wore hair-powder, and our good parson was 
made as presentable as the exigencies of the 
case permitted. 

The company was numerous, and the rector 
congratulated himself on having fallen into plea¬ 
sant quarters. Some of the company song beau¬ 
tiful old English glees and madrigals: “ When 
first 1 saw your face/’ “ Summer is a-coming in,” 
“Strike it up, neighbour, with pipe and with 
tabor.” “Nice folks,*fell of ’em,’’thought Drowse; 
“ how well they sing! ” The venerable old gentle¬ 
man then produced a violin, and played one or 
two of Corelli’s solos, accompanied by his sister, 
who managed the thorough-bas^, part beauti¬ 
fully. Very odd it all seemed to Drowse, and 
beautiful as well as odd. Then fefilowed a pre¬ 
lude and fugue of Bacb’s, whfek it would have 
delighted Kmg Joachim himself to have heard. 
•Vims came a dance between two stately old 
ladies, which was called a Saruhande, followed 
bp another, much more lively aud spirited, called 
ifeurree by fee young ones, which was explained 
to him to be a Provenpal dance of the time of 
Bend fee king. 'Those who did not care for 
music and dancing had a round game at cards 
in the next room, excepting a couple of gentle¬ 
men in a corner, who leaked, Drowse thought, 
itked Church dignitaries sojfiewhat out of their 
element, for they took very little notiee of the 
company. But the great attraction was the 
raunc, and if the intruder learned nothing else 
W his visit, he w^ charmed with the composi¬ 
tions of tb# great old sgmgfand fiddjg masters, 
»«& much wondered that he had sever heyd any 
ofthem before. 


At hart the company began to disperse. A , 
.carriage, containing the two sisters who danced > 
the Sarabande, was going His way, he was told, 
tod would pilot him through the wood; On 
taking leave of his host, he w&hed to know to 
whom he Had been indebted for ao pleasant an 
evening P The venerable old gentleman, smiled j 1 
add told his uafoe. Drowse Started. “ The !j 
very name and form,” he replied* ‘‘of an. old ji 
friend—a great musician, who was very kind to j i 
me when I was a bov. But he’s been dead fori ! 1 
years,” he added. The old gentleman smiled i| 
again, but made no remark, beyond wishing him !, 
a polite and cordial adieu, and the traveller was !; 
soon on bis way, splashing through the mud 
after the carriage. 

At first the pee was pretty good, but his 
jguides had lights and knew the road, and any ’ 
way he must keep up with the carriage. In a j 
few secouds, however, he found it well-nigh 
impossible. The trot became a gallop soon, and ' 
Drowse, under the impression tliat the horses 
iu front of him were running away, and that it * 
was his duty as a clergyman to be in at the i 

f death, gave his horse the "spur and followed at 
the top of bis speed. 

The lights in front bounced up and down, the j 
equipage reeled aud slaggewras if it would ' 
upset every moment, but it didn't upset. Not | 
so the rector. A sudden sharp turn, which the j 
carriage had safely taken, tossed the luckless 
clergyman over his horse’s head. How long he 
remained in this state, stunned,ffe he described 
it, by the fall, he never kqew; buf^en he , 
came ftnfomself he was lying on the ground in**; 
the thickeWpd the horse was standing guiefly j 
beside him. v 

In the midst, of his perplexity, wondering ; 
what would become of him, and shivering with 
cold, for he was wet through, lie heard the 
stroke of twelve froiQ a churidi tower. This 
proved his rescue, for«by the tone of the bell he 
recognised Ids whereabouts. So he made his ■ 
way to the neighbouring church, whieft^as the 
means of setting him ali right, as a church'ought 
to be. ' 

Some stupid people said that our old JritAiO* 
fell asleep on horseback,tumbled off, and drowned 
the story. •An he comes ora sleepy, family, there < 
was, p«*baps, some likelihood m the surmise, j 
But Drowse dimlared be didn't, and adds 'that 
ho never dreamt anything in his life* except the i 
night before 1A> wedding, when he dreamed he j 
had lost the r »f ft the moment it was wanted. : 
Anyway, it is firmly believed in tjrurobleton to 
tliis day that he spent theevcningvWth a party 
of ghosts-jrbo were not only innocent and harm¬ 
less, bu4 Tm*pitable and accomplished;. Circum- 
stanceasoertamlyjjgive much force to tnis popular 
belief, amang* which is the fact that fie has I 
never since been atye to find that boose, or met 
with any of the guests. 

Dreams^have a good number of belkrifers 
amgng us, but dreams are on a better footing 
than supesstitions. That the mind should 
ctmbnuc the exercise of its faculties ybxle its 
tenement of^lay Ijes inert and. motioulasrt is 
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no new theory- The belief that thoughts may 
pass througHtfac mind in ode’s sleep, and be 
even of after-use when the memory has re¬ 
tained them, has nothing, I should think, of j 
the supamatuAl in it, however singular and! 
interesting it why be* When bofti body and 
sold are at wont toother, how many con- 
• trngencies are speculated •upon as likelfr to 
happen, some of which, in thj course of events, 
do come to pass. Once concede that the mipd 
does not always take its complete repose when 
the body does, and we have a cine to some 
wonderful things foretold in drains. But, as 
Browse sSJfs, whether in men or dogs there 
must be brains, or there is little chance for the 
imagination to work, either asleep or awake; 
and I partly believe him. 

A few more superstitions have not much mis¬ 
chief in them. We tin-kettle our bees. We think 
it unlucky to upset the salt; lucky to find a 
horseshoe; and those Grumbletonians who are 
particular about their naiis—but the number is 
verv small—will on no account pare them ou a 
Friday. 

Still a few defensive charms may be mentioned- 
On each side of the stable-door, on the first of 
May, Is hungup a birch hough, to keep witch¬ 
craft fcom thediorses. It is occasionally a bough 
of maple instead of birch. 

Old Christmas-day is most scrupulously kept 
among ua. Horses must not be worked on that 
day, nqp must women go out of doors. We 
kill our pigs the full moon; then the bacon 
“ plums up,” so says Grumbleton, and is lucky. 
It is lucky also fbr the heir who incite from 
one dying at full moon; his estate^hen, like the 
bacon, " plums up.” If death o^urs when the 
moon is waning, the fortune f will injure its 
inheritor, No instance is, Hbvrcver, on record 
of an fistate being refused because it fell to a 
man underquote malign ^unar influences, though 
its worse than worthlessness is as well authenti¬ 
cated as the belief that bacon will not cure if 
the pig is killed after full moon. One instance, 
rather descriptive of Uie nature of the viper than 
Sujomg much to Grumbleton superstition^ may be 
$«bioraed. 

*11110 or three country fellows intently examin¬ 
ing a viper, out in* two by the sqythc of the 
mower. 

*i Can’t read that ’ere,” says one. 

** K.now^ the English t>f it? anyway," says 
another. f 

** What's the matter, my lgds|” 

I hereupon am informed that the nettled 
part of tfca^ing reptile consists of writ ing in 
an unknown tongue. , 

The .translation is known to rily i^winaut, and 
is as folluts * 

If I o*»ld hear as wen as see, 

No man or beast shouHB pass Ijjr me. 


anoncts of superstition, cannot elevate* but 
detain *the mm3;" So said the good Br. 


Arnold. The remarjc is just, andit ia one that 
Others besiae Grumbletonians might not be worse 
for remembering. . ,j 

It is a singular foot, and one which» in this 
great educational period, is worth attenfcion.that 
our rural poor are not more enlightened than 
the parishioners of Selborne were in Gilbert 
White’s time, a century ago. In White’s 
chapter of the Superstitions of Selborne may 
J» found an instance nearly identical with that 
furnished by Catkins in tills year of grace 1664. 
The only differences between the two cases are, 
that the incantation is performed at suns$ 
instead of sunrise, and that there is no mention 
of witehes or hop-poles. 

Nor arc car peasantry better than their 
fathers with regard to superstitious actions. 
But for the strong arm of the law,, the land 
would be full of them. A poor deaf and dumb 
Frenchman, who had taken refuge in a country 
village in Essex, was but recently done to death 
by the process of swimming him for a wizard. 
The poor creature kissed the hand °f one who 
would have saved him, but could not. It was 
the only sign of gratitude in his power to make. 
It was the mute appeal for the help of a fellow- 
mortal at the mercy of a brutal mob. The 
appeal made in an enlightened age and country 
proved ineffectual, and ignorance and brutality 
destroyed their victim. 

Acts of superstition, even when apparently of 
small importance, whether fashionable or un¬ 
fashionable, should be scorned and rejected on 
the ground of their debasing influence. May- 
fair, just now, cannot afford to aneer at 
Grumbleton. 


HOME DINNERS. 

At the head of the table of the arts and 
sciences, let us place withobecoming dignity, the 
science or the art of social dining. Theoretical 
and practical text-books issue every month from 
the press for the use of students, out the study 
itself wants a name as great as its importance. 
,Thc Greeks* who took the chief meal of their 
day at our sow customary evening dinner-hour, 
gave it the meet dignified of names, as "to 
Aristou ”—thifBest. Whoever prepared dinner 
was said in their language to Do his Best. Whp; 
ever received another to dinner was said to 
aristize, or m&ke-the-best-of him. Dinner-time 
was the Best Hour, and a dinner companion was 
syaaristos, a fellow-at-tta-Bcat. So let us, if we 
want a long word, give to the science of fellow¬ 
ship in dining all the dignity of six-syllabled 
Greek, and call it Synarisfcology. Gastronomy, 
which is, by interpretation, paunch-law, looks 
no further than the pots and kettles, and we are 
a long way ahead of Epicurus. Synaristology 
is the art of comradeship iu the best meal, by 
making 4he best of one’s self, the best of one’s 
friends, and (lie best of onefo victuals. 

Let us underatajM clearly, ^oo, that this is an 
i universal Science, or at best a science common 
! to all* men wh* have bread to break. Let us 
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scout and despise the miserable uofian of one 
filed exalted form of conventional cunner-party, 
to wldeh all nuist yield themselves, or resign 
hope that they may ever dare to divide mutton 
with a friend. t It is a deadly heresy that has 
been on the increase of late, and has been setting 
up the conventional for the veal standard of 
hospitality in house after house. The result is, 
that at this day many a genial man of moderate 
income, who is at once sensible and sensitive^ 
will not attempt to do what he cannot do well: 
and because he dares not defy the conventional 
heresies, does violence to his inclinations, and 
asks to his house no dinner-guests but those who 
are content to share his customary meal. Other 
men, equally genial but less sensitive, do not 
flinch from’ the dinner of compromises with 
which English society is too familiar. They ask 
their friends to swallow the greengrocer-butler, 
the cheap wines of an expensive sort, the ill- 
made sauces, and the lukewarm entremets 
with ambitious names: lumps of spoilt food 
horribly unlike anything that a sane man with a 
healthy stomach would, of his own free choice, 
on any day of the year, sit clown to eat. Enough 
of this. Let ns be sociable, let us be liberally 
festive, but let us be honest withal, and let each 
man give in his own way, and according to Jiis 
taste and means, bis own best welcome to his 
friend. 

Dr. Johnson was sound in his distinction when 
he said of a dinner he had eaten that it was “ a 
good dinner enough, but not a dinner to ask a 
man to,” but the vulgarly polite interpretation 
of “a dinner to ask a man to” is not at all 
sound. Let us see how this is. Aijstology, or 
the science of Dinner-fellowship, sets out, as we 
have said, with the three postulates, that it calls 
on a man to make the best of himself, and of 
his friends, and of his victuals. lu a couveu- 
tlonal dinner, even where the victuals are of the 
best, the third of tlieSe conditions has not been 
“fulfilled. The mind of the host is not iu the 
feast he has spread. If the courtesy also be 
formal, or if the show of cordiality towards 
only one guest be insincere, if there* b'e one man 
with his legs under the mahogany whose pre¬ 
sence is not really wanted, buj. wlfo lias been 
asked to dinner by reason of sonjp conventional 
senap of necessity, then we say of such a ban- 
ftfsc, let the coo’ks who made it, eat it. # There 
is a fly in the pot. The dinner stinks, and vje 
will none of it. It is true that there arc some 
of us so unhappily situated that we think our¬ 
selves obliged, and perhaps are obliged, to ask 
people whom wo do not care for to formal 
dinners. For such conventional guests the con¬ 
ventional is the fit form of dinner. The victual¬ 
ling of these discordant guests is like buying or 
selling on ’Change—a pure matter of business; 
and as stockbrokers, merchants, and tradesmen 
farmularise all methods ,of business transaction 
because they find it cronvenwmt in commerce to 
hide their individualities toshiad phrases ap¬ 
pointed to fx press ail •customary wants and 
relationkoftbeir business life, so may W 4 for- 
fnularfee our dinners whenever they arc mere 


matjters of debtor and creditor account, as now 
and then they must be. But as the merchant 
when he converses with his private friends drops 
toe style of his business intercourse, so should 
the host, when he is at home with bis true friends 
about him, abjure the vain repetitions of the 

_ i. _ J•___»*« 


Synaristology that 
honestly individual 


Honestly individual. The perfect host is bound 
to put his mind into it, and make it accord in the 
best manner with his means, his taste,.or any 
special opportunity lie may have -of setting 
forth in the most pleasant manner, one, or a few, 
or many, of the meats and drinks that are best 
after their kind. Let us give to the right form 
of English social dinner & right English name, 
ajid call it a Home Dinner. By asking a man to 
a family dinner, it is understood already that we 
ask him to share the ordinary dinner of the 
household. The conventional ainner-partv that 
we know too well, let us leave henceforth to the 
uses it will always have in the mere commerce 
of society. But let us mean by a Home Dinner, 
av domestic festival for those whom the host 
knows, or desires to know, as his real friends or 
well-liked acquaintances, and in whose company 
be means to make the best of himself, of them, 
and of his victuals. 

He will not make the best of himself if his 
dinner be in any way a sham. He must fairly 
and fearlessly proportion its cost |o his* means. 
This he must not do as one who pinches himself 
and his household in private that once aljuar, or 
oftencr, bjaa strained effort that gives pleasure * 
to nobody, lua may afford to make his dinner- 
table a coarse irritation of the table of a duke j 
his board roust be spread as that of one who 
likes often to see bis best friends about him, and 
who, without discomfort to himself, knows how, 
whenever they come, to entertain'them well. The 
scale of the Jlome Dinner being, then, in the first 
place, honestly proportioned to the income of 
the host arid 1ns resources, the indispensable 
condition of its plan is thafu everything of which 
it consists shall be of its kind the hist. IfeUb^i, 
[ best quality of costly wines be too expensive, ’ ■ 
I then those wines must mot have their Hatties 
taken in vaiVs at the Home Dinners There are 
wholcsotmnand excellent wines of less cost, and 
1 of one or two of these the best quality should 


very caret uiiy bu chosen, u possible, ter there 
be no mutton out four year old, no beef but' 
Highland bred. *In&hort, the Home Dinner is to 
mean, whatever its degree of costlignss, a sincere 
welcome. Marty intercourse, and meats and 
drinks, however.modest their character and 
small th<ir mriety, p%eanUy set %th, each 
the best tfter its frind. Let all assent to c this, 
and there & to end to a legion of social 
nuisances. , 

As tire worM nowpns, friendship, based upon 
like-tnindcchsesB rather than upon like-moueydfi- 
ness^wls constantly arising between men of, very 
different degrees of income. Tomkins has two, 
three,•four, five, six, seven, or eight hundred a 
yeqj and a family i njilkins has fifteen hundred 
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a year and no family. T. and W. are firm 
friends. T. may dine with W., but look# in 
vain for the great satisfaction of seeing* his 
friend W.’s toes o« his own fender. For if Jf. 
of tho-sevea oaeight hundred should ask W. to 
dinner, W.’s rclection is: “ I like ff., but I do 
not like bad melted butter. He will give me 
■ the conventional thing as# mess; I shaty.be 
delivered into tlie bands of a second-rate pastry¬ 
cook, and dosed by the greengrocer with Moet 
m at forty shillings a dozen. I have a heart, but 
I have also a stomach.” Let him be sure that 
♦he difference of means will appear only in the 
honest sh*pe of a simpler thither, involving 
no costly strain after the unattainable, but: 
nevertheless perfect after its kind, and Wilkins, j 
glad to dine with his friend Tomkins, may find 
that he dines better with him than even at the 
costly banquets of bis Grace the Bishop of By- 
! • pophagon. 

i] One difficulty only stands in the way of a 
}triumphant success for this Home Dinner sys- 
! tcm. Tim master and the mistress of a house 

( may have gathered flowers to adorn their feast, 
have been at pains to select the choicest of its 
kind for the material of every dish, but how afts 
| they to secure all agaiast.the mishap of a dirty 
j | saucepan, tht^stupidity or inattention of a cook 
! j who has no soul for the delicacies of her art ? 

’ It is tree that the Home Dinner system, even 
when it breaks down, is an abated evil, for 
i where the cook is not faithful over a few things, 
how shall shejse faithful over many? Where 
! | the principle ot aetion is to work within limits : 
I j proportioned to the resources of the house and i 
f its master for the utmost attainable perfection 
| of result, the cook whose energms are not un- 
; reasonably taxed is put upon hlr mettle, and if 
j she be made of ordinary flesh and blood, the 
; ffery best work of which she is capable will be 

f ‘ ot oaf of hcr. # Bad is usually the best if she 
e let alone; for*lbe ctJok, eveu when she has 
’ been taught by practice *to reproduce n certain 
| numberpreparations of fSoa without, spoiling 
| them very much, and writes herself “thorough 
; good ** in the adveftisements, has not been 
--jfiiflsd to think, and is ignorant of the first 
^irinajples of what is, in fact, a strictly intcllec- 
tuaff employment. JBtffore we can reform our 
j cooks, we most reform a million of two of our 
l mistresses, and restore among theifl the old 

f eiflus for housiSiold government in all its 
ranches. *fft is because the natural queen of 
j fhe household has either drgpped the reins of 
I its government, or become la* ot rule, that ser* 
j yams now-$.fays claim absence of oversight as 
j if it weretheir right, and resent any gentle at- 
j tempt that may be made to “ieaclwttiem their 
business.”* It concert* a great, higher 
I things than the production ofsgood dinners that 
this should not; be so. No degree whatever of 
j rank or wealth should be diem to release the 
mtytress of # household fiwmi fulfilment of the 
: duties Of her govermna.it. The noWer the ladv, 
• tliejnore elevating should be the contact %i£h 
t heWnin^ whtebls the jtat right oflUi wheyform 
i part of dmrlmus^iold. * 


Somethiig of this is at the rept of the argu¬ 
ment of m enthusiastic gentleman; who has a 
strong way of Speaking wholesome truths, add 
who has written a couple of warm-blooded little 
books, entitled “ The Gentlewoman," and 
“Dinners and Dinner Parties”.(published by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall). The Registrar- 
General, he says, tells ns that only one woman in 
twelve, and only one man in five, dies leaving 
propCrty, and what is left, except the great 
drealth of a few, is of small average amount. 
Nevertheless, upwards of twenty millions of 
money are annually wasted in this country, 
through want of a proper knowledge of the way 
to deal with food. Our royal princesses have re- 
eeiveolessons jg model kitchens, have beenlaughfc 
to weigh out stores, and even to make bread 
and chum butter. Many ladies of the English 
nobility, and more on the Continent, have main¬ 
tained" the old custom of attending personally 
to the superintendence of their household, mad 
such ladies- inspire with their intelligence the 
action of their cooks. In Candfla the ladies 
play, and sing, dance, ride, skate, often are well 
read and good linguists, while they know at the 
same time how to make good bread, and cakes, 
ami jellies, and how to rear poultry. Conse¬ 
quently, they give io home more of the cheer 
of order and nicety, with the help of a single 
servant.girl, than "one is accustomed to find in 
the household of an English couple with three 
servants. At Xeres de la Froutcra, the author 
of this plea for a graceful homeliness among 
the English gentlewomen of all classes, dined 
with a'Spanish grandee, whose wife showed 
him with pride the light luxurious kitchen in 
which she herself had at tended not only to t he di¬ 
rection but also to t he manipulation of the dinner, 
and, he adds, “ it iras a dinner.” The gentle¬ 
woman who adds to her accomplishment a first- 
rate knowledge and tact in the direction of the 
duties of the "kitchen is jpistress, he says, not 
quite untruly, of an art equal to tls&t of the 
physician; “ a noble art it is; it is a sweetener 
of "temper, it is the sweetener of life, it* pro¬ 
longs hie. It is a far nobler art to be able to 
prepare that?which shall agree with the delicate 
organisation of the human frame, than the art 
which is employed to get rid of the injurious 
effects of had tooking.” If you mix dirt with 
your coal you doll the fire in your grate, ami if 
you mi*.dirt with your food you dull, says ten? 
ajao&tle of clean ladylike cookery, the fire of life 
within your bodies,"or those of your friends. Of 
course,"then, we have here a writer who agrees 
with us thoroughly in deprecation of darners 
that, by help of a pastrycook, affect magnifi¬ 
cence beyond the giver’s moans. “ No, no?’ he 
cries, “there is no dinner like an honest, dinner 
for a party of eigltf or twelve out of a model 
kitchen—it is enjoyment, instead of burlesque, it 
is friendship instead of deceit ” 

And the model Kitchen is an economy, not an 
extravagaqce, for in the long run cleanliness is 
always cheaper tint# dirt. The pom* gentle mm 
whose wife is skilled *n koifteuola duty will 
make*every scjpp of food pleasant and whole-^ 
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some. ** She openeth her mouth Wth wisdom,' and is not ashamed of tor personal interest 
and in her tongue is the law of kindness. 'She in the results of her own foresight, tot, on 
loofceth welito ttowavs of her household, and the contrary, is proud to hare it knowathat 
eateth not ttobread of idleness. Her children this or that well-contrived dish has been tlte 
arise upaatLtofiher blessed ; tor husband also, work of her own bands, the Efome Dinner is 


and he jMitoes'her.’ 5 most surply to he enjoyed in its perfection. 

Tto mddel kitchen, described by the author Such a mistress is usually the one \lw can 
of these little hooks, needs no immense range, mate the piano sing, while her neighbour, who 
devouring tons upon tons of coal. In it, n»good is ashamed of household duty, only heats and 
dinner is cooked to the moment, at the cost of ? tortures it. It is the thorough housewife who, 
few pence for fuel It is established in any at the head of the table which her skiH has fur- 1 
small room, handy to the dining-room: that nished with tlte best of farm knows how to 

a 7 j 1 ^ k i y « v,. > > | 


everything 


neighbour, 


i j very cloths used in it are washed at home iu t hought capable, and is grossly incapable, of 
11 dean water, with soda only, and without contact household duty, can only produce minced com- 
j j with yellow soap. The stewpans are bright; mon-plaecs upon the emptiest topics that happen 
j [ the dozen saucepans of each required size, from fo be accounted fashionable by the politer sort 
! j' the butter saucepan to that which is large enough of addle-pates. 

to simmer an aitchbone of beef, are of fireproof Away, then, wc say again, with the whole 
j porcelain; and cookery is achieved also in porce- greasy "indigestible sham of conventional diuner- 

j. lain dishes dimt come, with their contents un- parties, aping a style inconsistent with the natural 

| cooled, direct to the dinner-table. There is in one means of the giver. Let us substitute for it 
comer of this kitchen, a china sink large enough fjie Home Dinner everywhere, honest and cha- 

'to soak a bam, with water laid on, and a lap to ractcristie. Who would not exchange a preten- 

let it off. Where gas cannot be had, the Amc- tious mess, diluted with counterfeit wines, for a 
riean stove is used; but. in towns where gas is hot well-cooked chop, a mealy potato, aud a 
laid on, the model cooking siove should be a gas glass of Bass or Allsopp ? Let the Home Dinner, 
stove, to which the heat can be applied and regu- of course, so far exceed the daily fare of the 
; lated at discretion, without waste, with but slight house giving it, as to express with a right gene- 
;j increase of the temperature of the room, and— rosily the hospitable mind. But wjiile the 
not the least consideration—with the utmost material expenditure is held nuidestly within 
H possible saving of waste in the meat. In such its just and honest bounds, let the expenditure 


a home-kitchen, under the skilled care of a lady, of thought be without stint. ‘If ladies studied 

il l . i .XT * •* ... .1. j! . ♦ f.. . .... .it._ 3! J it ......111.. 


Ute cold mutton ream 
hot ; and the simple 


are as a delicacy, 
dinner of beefstea! 


piping 
k and 


cookery as their foremothers did, there would be 
no house with” <it its individual recipes add on- 


UVH } *UiVL »uv tfiKIJUW U1MIIVL Wl WVI«Vk>»IV UUU »«vwvv kliMfTiHHtM (VUipwv *UiV( Vir I j 

summer cabbage is set on the table of the thrifty, ginai dishes. Some housewives would be famous j 1 , 
cooked to perfection, and so hot that a cold plate for one tiling, some for another, and the plague ! I 
is almost welcome. Let not the housen ife take of sameness would soon vanish from ot»r enter* j j 
-fright at the mention of porcelain dishes and tainments. „ t a : j 

saucepans. Such cooking utensils are now-made What constant variety may, without extrava- 
at Dresden, and used very generally on the Conti- gance, be introduced into the ordinary meals !t 
nent. They will not, it is true, bear any kitchen- of a household, is partly shown in ft capital j 
inaid’s rough battering about ; but used by gen- new housekeeper's book called Cre-fydd'sJPatmly ;j 
tlewomen and by wen-trained handmaids, they Fare. It gives a range of varying brea^itos y. 


may last for ever, while the use of them getsd and dinners for every day in the year, and j»d«|V 
rid of all the labour and dirt of itf,perfect pot- a store of recipes to* shqpr how everything £hat 
scouring. ' is mentioned is to he preptfred. Bach a took 

There can be no doubt l fiat the use of would cam' any housewife, resolved to become j 


iambs’ kitchens,each fitted with an American or pleasantly skilled, as she ougty to be, in culinary 
gas-stove, and furnished upon some such plan as lore, far on her day. “But the great^end for Wr 
this, would, in tto first place, tend greatly 'to to achieve, is such an acquaintance with pin. 
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the promotion of frugality, and to the bettering i cipies, and such ftgniliarity with the beat-known 
of cooks. The mistress of the household would combjpntions in the cookery of fooiL^s will enable 


iceiy ana cican- inrougnam 
reap the benefit and inteSia 


aim shoulcr*to*to work 
works when to has gone 
ing, by iadmdaai tact 
5 to every cast?, tot it 


nness, and the whole house would reap the benefit and inteiugence iffipiietr to every case, tot « j.j 
of its teachings: while no eofik could stand long be her amtoaon ro find three hundred anttoikfcy- i i 
in defence of the old ground of ignorant and five ways of treating a rompsteak,tail of them j 
negligent routine in face of the results she better than the simple use of the gridiron. For, jj 
would be seeing constantly produced by the if she canvki that, sSe w$i dPserve to have tor 
application of a 1st# study and care'to her art. igugf inscribed by that of. Shakespeare, and 1» ! | 
And there <fin bewno dottbl That, in tjic second have some 4$y tor tercentenary kept with agje&t *1 
place, ■mtm tto mistress thus skilfully,gives Hon* Dinner,' to which ail 'Emlsmu stott ait li 


place, Utofe tto mistress thus skilfully^ gives HpMS Dinner,' to which ail EnglandstofTait 
r her mind to the eat ertainaient*of her guests, down without^guarrgliisg, mjyteiug abt fo$h 






beam of the beet, and everybody at the great 
round table making the best—for a wonder—of 
himself sad of his neighbour. i 


■ r% ' 

FASHING BI STEAAf. 

By the help of, railways, the callings of Hie 
fanner and the merchant, ip districts within 
easy reach of some of the great towns, are 
•now united, This fact is beginning to tell hard 
on some of the tenant-farmers who depend en¬ 
tirely on theproduce oftheir lands/or livelihood. 
The losses mid crosses incidental to the farm are 
borne by the merchant-former with a resignation 
not common among country people. He has seen, 
in the oscillations of commerce, larger sums lost 
or won by a single stroke, than his crop and 
stock could make in a whole year; so he has 
learnt to take his rebuffs quietly. At ihc same 
time, he is keen at a bargain,' and there is no 
waste allowed on bis establishment. "When he 
has reckoned up the amount to he provided for 
rent; his rent-charge commutation in lieu of 
tithes; his land tax, poor rates, bad hay, mouldy 
grain, diseased cattle—and a dozen obstinate and 
ugly facts which could be so dwelt upon as to 
make the old cfiginal British farmer a prophet of 
woe in the market-place for fifty-two weeks every 
year—this new farmer consoles himself, when a 
few hundreds are on the wrong side of Jiis form 
account, 9 , with the reflection that they only re¬ 
present the cos* of relaxation from the cares of 
business. Therefore be will go on selling his 
.bacon at sixpence*wben it cost him a shilling a 

S und, and butter at fourteenpence which a care- 
calbulation proves to have cflSt him half-a-! 
crown. His chickens, ducks, and turkeys, are 
almost a success. He can reifr them within a 
trifle of.what he could buy them for in the meat 
market, after he*hgs hadjhe pleasure of seeing i 
them ran about,, and of hqpring them cackle and j 
crow “extra parliamentary utterances.” 

Whcrt^er such men bring their wealth into 
the fanner’s neighbourhood, the farmer who 
is pejjgndent on bis land for bread cannot sustain 
tfftir competition. Whatever may be the ulti¬ 
mate, tendency of this disturbing influence on 
agriculture, ija earlitf results do notuat present 
tend to improve the position of the gogrer class 
of farmers. . 

But skill gnd en terprise Tire nbw brought into 
autiou by out merebaat-agriculturists. They 
will have the best machineryj.jrnd, though a 
good many implements prove useless, they,bear 
the expense of practical trial; poorer men wait 
and learn from them when the invoker’s effort 
really produces a saying of tiffie, Jawfir, and 
outlay. Ifwontd bo idurnow *> Bpeak if steam 
as an Experiment, when all the* tncnwrho are at 
the head of Wheir profession look bn it as iu* 
dispensable upon the farm,* It makes its way 
quintly but surely.*,Tl^' oltit plough^that lazily 
scratched its one furrow, is given up for augm* 
plejjteat which paftsos briskly over tri>e ground, 
awflarns up in its progress three furrow*; or 
even indre, at every passage. The wheat, 


barier, bsdta, peas, ahd oats, arc'expeditiously 
thrashed nut on a fine autumn day according to 
demand, aud there is no more flail work, how* 
ever handy the flail may have been of old as ocett- 


manners of the tenantry have really kept pace. 
Some time ago a shrewd writer spoke of such 
farmers as men to whom their grandfathers would 
lyiv-e taken off their hats; and no one who remem¬ 
bers some of their grandfathers, and has visited 
the Koyal Agricultural Society’s Bhow-yard, or 
meetings of the local associations, or the eor% 
aud cattle markets in our better-farmed districts, 
will dispute the truth of snch a saying. That 
many are still fogging behind their day is true 
of every class of meu. 

The present tendency of forming is> however, 
to the use of capital upon large lams. Many 
small farmers must be, sooner or later, driven 
from the field. The change may be, aud should 
be, slow. Alreadv some landowners who have 
numerous small farms appear to b% expecting 
and endeavouring to defer the full accomplish¬ 
ment of such a change. At an important countv 
meeting recently held in the north of England, 
it was suggested that a certain number of tenants 
should unite and form a company for purchase 
and use of steam machinery. The plan remains 
to be tried, and is open to criticism. Given 
any ten men with small holdings and a steam- 
engine for their common use : each farmer will 
want to thrash his grain so os to sell to the best 
advantage, even if he resign the use of the steam- 
engine on other occasions to his neighbour. On • 
arable land the cleverest and most enterprising 
man of the ten will win. He will with equal 
conditions out-general the nine, bay their ma¬ 
chinery, aud reut their laud. The remains of 
the company will descend a step iu the social 
ladder, and become in name what they are now 
in fact—farm labourers. The practice of hiring 
machinery by the job is common in some coun¬ 
ties, but the" fanner in that case seldom las the 
use of it on the days most convenient and pro¬ 
fitable to himself. "The capitalist who owns the 
•team power, and land enough to keep it well 
employed, his still the larger and the surer 
profits. • 

On dairy farnfs, where wife and family assist 
in the care and management of three or f£b»« 
cows, of even on fruit lands, where the same 
hefy is available, the conditions of a livelihood 
may remain much as they are at present. At 
all events, changes in store for them are too 
remote to need present attention. 

One chief occupation for many of the small 
tenant-farmers who are now, it is to be feared, 
being forced into a false position by the new 
agents at work on tile farm, will be that of farm 
bailiffs. Shell men are conversant with prac¬ 
tical'details, and ttusl worthy. It is true that 
men are bora to a wholesome discipline of 
trouble, and must find theif level in the world 
in the natural progreft ofoaffairs, Bit it is most 
honourable of those landowners who would de¬ 
vise some meaSs fbr protecting families, long , 
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[Condoated by 


settled on their estates, from h® 
whieVh° w bver inevitable, it is tl 
to make, as Jar as possible, simp 
If there be troth in ibis belief, i 


l by changes 
3 duty of all 
beneficent. 
ie» the new 


ways opeigsd to improvement of tbe position of 
farm labourers will be found worthy of special 
and generous consideration. These useful mem¬ 
bers of tbe community will be more than ever a 
class % themselves, and as the work will,^there- 
for<i,be better done, tbe country will, under the 
known principle of “each man to bis trade,” be- 
• come the gainer. The farm labourer has, indeed, 
means of raising his posit ion above the point he 
xias, hitherto attained. The difficulty is to con- 
' vince him of it, and make him his own, friend. 
Assistance may be afforded Jim, information 
may be offered, good legislation may be substi¬ 
tuted for that which appears unsound; but, after 
all, we cannot compel him to better himself any 
more than he can force his horses to drink after 
taking them to water. Let- us give him all fair 
means of bettering bis lot. And let us keep the 
stream of his life pure as we may. 

Whatever be the difference of wages to farm 
labourers—and the range is considerable—the 
average payment throughout the country is, we 
are told, eleven-and-fourpence a week. An in¬ 
dustrious man, in good health, can, with the help 
of his household, earn enough honestly to main¬ 
tain himself, Ids wife, and'family, with much 
about the same struggle in one part of England 
as another. Therefore, we need not go into any 

J iuestion of comparison of those who have cheap 
uel, gardens, low rent, permission to keep a 


of land is wanted by a farmer, paying nearly 
doable the amount in cash wages, but adding to 


them few perquisites or pickings. 

Neither is the average day’s work of tea 
hours too much for an able-bodied countryman. 
It may be netted that the steam-engine compels 
a fair-day’s work for a fair day’s wages, and the 
reaping-machine has done much to discourage 
strikes for increase of wages among the reapers, 
at tbe critical juncture of a ripe crop and a 
sunny morning. Generally, also.Tiow that pre¬ 
judice is adjusting itself to tbe mew phase <* 
faming life, there is a bet te* and more social 
feeling between the workmen on tbe farm, 
jribicb is a pleasure and a gain to men and 
* masters. • 

But what we said yeto siuee of tbe imfeuced 
factory machinery, it is to a certain degree ne¬ 
cessary to repeat of the use of steam-engines 
among the farmers. Enough has not yet been 
done to secure farm labourers against accidents 
arising from machinery. So long ago as the 
meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society at 
Chester, in 1858, the danger was thus pointed 
- out in the judges’ report in a rather alarming 
•’ moaner; 

•• ^^ flPteiitering the show-yard at Chester, the 
yuutggpdirect patlwto the stock and implements 
an avenue of *teara-cngiues, neatly 
i&ftisged at eqtkl disfknoes, their %-ahecls in 
gp ferpetual) motion, presenting# very animated 


scene; but what would have been the effect 
produced on the visitor's nerve* had; he known 
that three of these engines were liable to burst 
«i any moment ! 1 - It is hardly necessary to say 
that the stewards, on being inarmed by one of 
the judges'of this serious fact, immediately or¬ 
dered their fires to be extinguished; and (lie 
police had strict iriunctions to remove‘any man 
from the show-yard who should attempt to get 
steam up in a dangerous engine.” 

There may have been reasons for limiting the 
action of the Society to protecting visitors to 
its own show-yard, but. a danger to the farm 
labourer, tints deliberately foreshadowed, ought 
surely to have been met and averted. Yet no 
legislative interference appears to. have been 
attempted, and that which was threatened has 
come to pass. 

In the course of the recent harvest, fatal 
accidents have occurred by the bursting of such 
engines. In one case, at Plaxtol, in Kent, 
where a life was lost, skilled evidence was given 
before the coroner, to the effect that the plate 
which burst was “ decomposed generally.” 

Another fatal aeeident, in which two lives 
were lost, happened from the same cause at 
Clearsfieid, in Suffolk. The agricultural society 
of the county has in consequence, it is said, 
passed a resolution under which the association 
recommends the appointment of a competent 
engineer as “ inspector of such motors.” The 
inspection is proposed to be made at least half- 
yearly, at a certain fixed payment per engine, to 
be shared between the owners and the society. 
The inspector is further to examine■ every 
“engine driver” as to his fitness, and will certify' 
his fitness, apd authorise him to wear a badge 
in testimony 0 . the same when at work. 

The danger ot bursting is certainly not likely 
to decrease as such machines become old: aim, 
unless measures of prcc;»utiou 6 be takeh before 
next harvest, we maf fairly expect a further 
waste of human iiTe. * The recommendation of 
the Kentish jury is snrely worth Un^attcnlion 
of parliament. Why should it not be made 
somebody’s duty to provide generally That se¬ 
curity which the county of Suffolk is ahrAlv 
striving to obtain for her own farm lftbaunersr 

Engine-driving, as it is called, would 'Thus 
become, as* it should be, a distinct occupation, 
by wiiicff a higher rate of pay in one new occu¬ 
pation for the* better class of farm labourer 
would be obtained. But it is a notorious evil, 
that a common jarm labourer, who knows ho 
more of the stcafn-engine than he does of loga¬ 
rithms, should be entrusted wit® its manage¬ 
ment. Such men are painstaking, said with in- 
strucliorMvouhil, T no doubt, quality themselves 
for thcylutf. We asked one of them recently 


reply was: “ Well, sir, I thought she was 
getting vert old, and, if she btowetl up. my Itc- 

S utatiou,would b* blowe&up with her”-yhe 
$ld!k “hout 4ns life—-“so I, came 

clas? of accidents on farms is fast costing 
to resemble those in mills: loss of fingers or 
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Charles Dtokens.] 


toes, or haply m arm, by the machine. If we 
enter a shea of one of the Society’s shows, 
where the engines are at play, and the different 
nmcbinmy now introduced on form* is on tb® 
whirl, the wobdkr is tb&t accidents are not more 
common. 


oneire; 

• Tan recent terrible catastrophe in Santiago 
reeals vividly to my mind one of the most ex¬ 
traordinary adventures of my chequered life. 

fire-tmiWwenty years ago, I was captain of 
the Northern Light, a large schooner trading 
between Hull and St. Petersburg. A long ac¬ 
quaintance with the vicissitudes of the Russian 
climate had made me somewhat reckless. The 
consequence was, that one 30th of October T 
found my vessel tight locked in ice. 1 had 
stayed a week too long, in my eagerness to 
take a full cargo of timber, and I was justly 
punished for my temerity: a prisoner till the 
middle or end of April, far away from my friends, 
and doing what a livcry-stahlc-keeper would calj> 
“ eating my own bead off.” 

Being, however, of a sanguine tempera¬ 
ment, and having no wife at home to be 
anxious about, I resolved to make the best of 
it, and enioy myself as well as 1 could. I saw 
all the sights of St. Petersburg, from Peter the 
Great’s wooden house down to the Mammoth. 
I visited Moscow. I went bear-hunting. I 
drove about in sledges. I fell in love and fell 
„ out again. New dra 1 neglect business. 1 fre¬ 
quently attended the Exchange, and made 
j myself known to the chief tullo*-, hemp, and 
! timber merchants. I studied ^Russian com- 
j i^erce. I arranged for cargots for two years 
! to com^ The Anglo-llussians are very hospit- 
| able, and, thawks to yhe kindness of Mr. 
Anderson, the English banker, my hotel ex¬ 
penses were very small. My«fur coats were my 
chief exjmnsc; they cost me a large sum then*; 
but I reckoned that they would last me my life, 

, and so they have—at least, I wear them to this 

* 

| Nevertheless, I piuedjor the hour of liberty. 

: An idle life did uot.%uit a man of qjy tempera- 
i incut—one wno had Icon at sea evej since he 
I wasiwelve years qld. like all sailors, I was 
! always grumbling against* the Vjea, and yet I 
vws never nappy away from it. At last the 
order of my mease came. • Tfcc ice on the 
Neva, oppose, the Custom-Wse especially, 
began to^ielt into thin bars an inchor so wide. 
It necame damrerous to venture on it. exceDt 
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on me q*ay began to mreak# when 1* pushed 
ttieni‘with, my sticky into gla^y•fragments. 
Here and there some spaces began to open, 
and dirty brown snow water* pooletfc on the sur- 
fao*. There bad oecnsevtral warm*day$, but 
now ram fwdwind came, and they soon melted 
thqgvalls of myaotywal prison.. podges still 
vcrtTured on the Neva, though the water rose up 
to Jhe horses’ knees. 


( One morning, wheh I looked 1 otil ©f my 
window on the ground floor at Miss Benson’s, 
on the English quay, the water had all gone 
from the iirface of the iec ; that was the well- 
known sign tliat the ice had become too porous, 
and spongy to hold water, and in a few hours 
would break away from the banks and begin to 
float seaward, 

I had just sat down to breakfast, when a 
thunder-peal of cannon broke from the fortress. 

" What, is that, Miss Benson ?” I said to our 
hostess at the head of the table. 

"That,” she replied, "is the signal that thq„ 
commander of the citadel, with his officers, is 
crossing the river, to present the Emperor at 
the Winter Palace with a coblet of Neva water 




S eror will give him the cup back filled with 
ucats.” 

“ Hurrah!” I cried; "then hey for old Eng¬ 
land!” 

It took me some days to get the ship off, for 
it was tedious going backwards and ^pnvards to 
Cronstadt. It was the Butter week time; that 
seven days’ feast which precedes Lent, and is fol¬ 
lowed by” the rejoicing of Easter. In the inter¬ 
vals of business, as I went to and fro to my 
agent’s, I amused myself with observing the 
revelry of this guest Russian festival. 

There were thousands of peasants devouring 
blinni (pancakes), and caviare, honey-cakes, ar.d 
nuts. There were swings, see-saws, and round¬ 
abouts. The great square of the Admiralty wns 
t he chief scene of the amusements. Close to the 
Winter Palace, the War-office, and the Senate- 
House, there were scores of temporary theatres, 
and long lines of ice mountains, down which 
the sledges kept rushing incessantly, amid the 
shouts and laughter of the good-natured but 
wild-looking peasants. At Hie doors of the 
theatres stood the tea-sellers, with huge brazen 
semovars smoking in the centre of their tables, 
and surrounded by countless teapots. The shop¬ 
keepers themselves, in fur caps audgloves, stood 
by their stalls, stamping, and clapping their 
hands, and ghouting: “Gentlemen, will you 
jdcase to take a glass of warm tea, with lemon 
or cream ? How will you take the sugar ?” (for 
n true Russian keeps his sugar in his month, 
aud does not pift it mto his teacup). Hie Ad¬ 
miralty square was strewn with nut-shells; lilnc 
and theft* a drunken bear of a peasant, a mere 
reding bundle of greasy sheepskin, jostled 
against me, and then, with the simple-hearted 
politeness of his race, took off his hat aud hie- 
cuped out: “ Pardon me, my little father, but 
remember it is Batter week.” 

One day I sallied out into the great square 
about noon to see the grandees of the capital 
drive through the Mr, and I never saw such a 
sight. The line,was guarded by mounted gen¬ 
darmes, dressed like lancers, and wearing light 
blue uniforms with brown epaulettes. There wore 
Chinese, Turks, Tartars, Germans, Englishmen, 
Russian princes, prUsts^oldicjs, Warded mer¬ 
chants and*their portly wives, urcassiau officers, 
colonels of the body-guard in their eagle-crowned 
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helmets, and Serfs, in a long prooesVion of car- soldiers ceased theh practical jokes, theeountry- , 
riftges, beginning at .tire rook on which women paused in their gossip, the Wye stopped < 
Peter the GreatVstatue stands, readied to the eating, everyeye turned to tic stage, 
base of thegteat granite column ofAlexau&der, • An honest old woman just before rae-—a , 
facing tbe<pjOKBious pile of the WinterPaiace. housekeeper, as I judged by he» drew—amused ! 

Tired; rifclast of the procession, I turned aside me especially by her cbild-like eagerness. She j 
to oaeofthe largest of the wooden theatres, pat ou her spectacles, and leaned forward with 
A clam of music from within announced the both bauds on her knees, to drink in every word. | { 
commencement of a new performance; joining The play was a little operetta, half French, 
the torrent of people, old and young, rich and half Italian. I think they called it “Hose and 
poor, who were jostling for admittance, I at last Lubin.” it was a gay, trifling thing. The hero, 

made my way to Hu pay-place, where a mob of and heroine were villagers, and an old cross 

clamorous moujiks were thrusting out their bands father, and a malicious fook were the constant j 
*Vit;h the admittance-money, in childiah impa- interrupters di their stolen meetings^ Bose was 

tience. „ dressed in a little tncked up gown of white silk 

, I drew back to make way for,p respectable old striped with pink, and wore a gipsy hat; Lubin 
grey-bearded merchant and his pretty daughter, wore a nondescript sort of blue silk coat and j 
who, muffled up in a cloak trimmed with the fur flapped waistcoat, while the Zany tumbled into ; 
f of the silver fox, clung to his arm, and shrank a thousand scrapes in a sort of miller's dress all \\ 
! back from the rough gesticulating crowd. I white, and a blue broad-brimmed hat. There ;; 
! thonght I had never seen so charming a girl, was a good deal of hiding and searching about !. 
i so tender in manner, so gentle and spring-like with soldiers, until the true lover enlists, and ! 1 
j in beauty. The merchant and his daughter finally returns a General, to marry Hose. It }! 
j bowed aatP thanked me in broken English for was a flimsy pretty bit of nonsense, mixed op : j 
I my politeness, paid their money, and passed in. with dances mid songs, and now and then a 1 
] I followed rapidly, but a crowd of peasants chorus; and it was all over in half an hoar. 
i thrust themselves in before me, so that when I Billy as it was, it pleased the audience, who ' 

i '' took my seat I could obtain no glimpse of the shouted, laughed, and encored everything. A j • 

| merchant or bis pretty daughter. display of fireworks was to follow, and then a i 

l The wooden theatre of the Katsheli was an short farce. , 

1 enormous building, built, as a peasant next Between the acts, I tried the little Russian I f ; 
; me said, to hold five thousand persons. It knew, and asked the old woman, who had turned !. 
\ bad large galleries, balconies, and Coriulhian round and offered me some honey-cakes, “ How j ■: 
I pillars, hung with cheap drapery, and gay with she liked it?” j! 

red and blue paint. A vast chandelier lighted “ My little father,” she said, quite seriously, : 
i up the tent-like interior. “ it is the most wonderful thing I have ever be- "; 

j lie theatre was already full when I entered, held since 1 .<aw those accursed French*act at ! 

SO that I had to content myself with a back Moscow, in Napoleon’s time.” J 

seat in an upper box, not far* from the head of Suddenly all .the clatter and laughter died j 

one of the staircases—as I soon found by the away. The curtain had not risen, l>ut (> a faitlt , 
keen-edged iced draught. I amused myself, crimson light was shining behind, it. It was the i 
while the overture ugis playing, with the motley commencement of the'pyrotechnic display, and ‘ 

■ view before me. The Tartar faces, only par- I was curious to 5 i.ee Vhat the Russians’could j 
tially reclaimed from barbarism, were worth do in these matters. The first aeeneuras to be ' 
studying, now that they beamed with • fun. the illumination of the gremlin at the oorena- . 
The little oblique eyes glistened with enjoy- tion of the Emperor Alexander the First. Pro- ! 
ment, the great bearded tangled* heads rolled bably that was only the preparation, for, thbu$b , : 

! about in ecstasy. Here and there, the eye fell the red light widened and glowed, the c*rtam, j 
on a Polish or Circassian face, with large fine strangely enough, did not rise. * 

j eyes* and almost a Greek contaar. Every now The people stamped and shouted. All at once ■ 
f ajsd then, a group of grave portly merchants in the bajoxlo (the clown), in his white dress, ran : 

; lnrred caftans and hoots, mingled with the forward, pale asdeatb* his eyCs staring, his Itimds j 
j. ser% but with au obtrusive reserve that showed tossing about like those of a madman. “We j 
j theydideo under protest. Their children, also arc on fire!” he shouted, “ Save yourselves, you j 
1 dimmed in’ caftans and boots, were exactly like who can.” * ... * \ 

; themselves all bat the beards. Nor was there “ Bravo* Ferrari l” cried the jjmpnts, with ! 

; any lack of women of the lower orders: rough, roars of laughter. “Excellent! Viva! Ferrari! j 

j honest, Irish-baking women, few of them in Bravo, FftTari'V ! 

i ■ bonnets, most of them with their heads bound The $owfi fled, fronf-the stags, aseit seemed, 

| round with coloured handkerchiefs, in an agony of reigned few. The Jangbjpr re* 

I I did sot listen much to the music; it was. doubled. A man in evening dress retired 
that feraeen mechanical sort of music, without forward, wlqspereddo the Orchestra, and waved, 
j., eotonr or that no one listens to. By-and-by, his hand t to some then who*»were not vhriM% to 
Beaded with a jolting crash. There was a mo- the audienfih. e , 

meat'sprioap, and the eurtlia drew up. A deep The cuj&ua rose swiftly. at that ominous «. 
bosh pMsed ore* the troubled wavesfof the pit. sig^fl, and disclosed, to my horror, a roftfog 
He cliMtoai clutched their fathers* hanfla, the mass of fire and crimsoned smoko. Already^® 
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flies had. caught flra and were hanging in blazing 
rtwarowm, ■ ©am rose #oA below, fire gleamed 
from above, fiw, darted its quick tongues from 
either aide. The theatre was on are. Thp 
b^ozco had ne%be«a feigning, bat was terribly 
io earnest. • 

.1 shall never forget the scream that burst 
from tMbse four thousand peoplewbea the reqjity 
broke npeh them. £ had only an instant to 
look, bat in that instant I sa# row after row of 
, white faces turn as by one impulse to the door. 
Then, came a stamping rush aa of p herd of mad¬ 
dened animals. Many tore forward without 
a thougbtwbnt of their own Safety, others 
snatched up their children, others dragged for¬ 
ward their old mothers or fathers, or bore their 
wives or sweethearts in their amts. Then came 
the grapple for life, the trampling suffocating 
battle tor existence that only served to hasten 
on death. 

In many tilings I am coward enough, but in 
sudden danger 1 have always found myself cool 
and collected. Perhaps a sailor’s frequent 
hazards, and the constant thought of the possi¬ 
bility of death, is a sort of training: perhaps 
it is a constitutional quality. I know not ho# 
it ia. £ only state the fact. .1 saw imme¬ 
diately that tqpugh for the moment safe, and far 
from tiro full torrent of the struggle, my hopes 
of escape were quite as desperate "as the hopes 
of those who were trampling each other to death 
at. the entrance below. Unfortunately, one of the 
great foMiwg-cioors opened inward. In the first 
rush it had been closed, and now the pressure 
was sfl great it sould not be moved one way 
or other. 

The flames were spreading runkily, the smoke 
rolled towards us in blinding clouds, and from 
those clOuds darted and leaped serpent tougues 
6f Are. The flames seemed with cruel greedi¬ 
ness tS spingpfrom seat to scat. The slips 
were blazing, the? orchestra was a seething pit 
of fire. The screams aifd groans on all sides 
were heqft-breaking. 

1 hesitated for a foment whether to remain 
where *1 was and meet death, or to breast the 
JlJiman whirlpool below. At that moment a 


burawof flame ran along the ledge of the next 
box to me, blackening and blistering as it weut. 
The heat gxfw interne. I determined to make 


one struggle for my life. I ran to thl head of 
theVtairsand looted down. There, the herd of 

e arning Ihouting people fought with bauds and 
JUfc «. wrwhle tangle of tigt and death. 

I gave mvaelf up as lost, wWb. a hand seized 
my coat. IT was the old housekeeper, stream¬ 
ing her entreaties to me to save her. I told her 
to ding to me and I would do wifttel could. 
It ghvp Me courage trathink t u%s 'Ruggling 
for some owe besides myself.* She kuwded ana 


for some one borides myself.' She kneeled and 
prt»ed to %d for ns both. * * , 

I Iwd placed myself at the edge of the 
rapwd m order 4# bu'baad niy strength for a 
last effort. One tbfoijf I deterniiimi, and. that 
vtts jfcbrt T wouhl sot save myself by t.re#i% 
poor women ana children under foot. Bather 
than that, I would let the fire barame juowiy. 


mrsw r wo xm not save myself by treaeitig 
poor women ana children under foot. Bather 
thm that, I would let the fire burn me alowiy. 


or I would recommend my sort! to God, thntw 
myself inter the crater behind me, ana so die 
quickly. One agonising thought alone shot 
through sty heart, and that was a thought for 
the trader girl £ had seen so innocent ana happy 
half an hour before. 

Suddenly, as I stood there like a diver 
hesitating before be plunges, a peasant, scorched 
and burnt, dashed past me from the crowd that 
had tfampkdnpon him, and, staraering forward, 
ftalf-stifled with smoke, fell face downward dead 
at my feet. His axe, as usual with the peasants, 
was thrust in his belt behind. A thought of 
self-preservation, surely sent straight frotff 
Heaveg, flashed through my brain. 1 stooped 
and drew out tiro axe. 

“ Make way there, or I cut down, the first 
man who stops me 1” 1 cried out, in broken 
Russian. 

I half fought, half persuaded, a few to give 
wav, until I reached the bottom of the stairs, 
and had the bare plank wall of the outer en¬ 
closure of the theatre before me. 

“I will save you all,” 1 cried, *iiyon will 
let me free my arm.” 

The old woman still clang to me, but as 1 
advanced to strike my first blow at the plank 
partition that arose "between life and death, 
there came a rush which for a moment separated 
us. I had no time or room to turn, but nest 
moment I felt her grasp still firmer and closer. 

One blow, and the splinters flew; a second 
blow, a plank gave; a third blow, and the 
blessed daylight poured in on us; a fourth blow, 
and a chasm yawned, wide enough for the passage 
of myself and ray charge. After ua, hundreds 
(Hissed out rapidly. 

I found myself among a crowd of shrieking 
women, who were calling on an officer standing 
in a barouche drawn by six horses, to save their 
husbands, sons, brothers. Suddenly a man 
with a scorched beard, hi%,eyes streaming with 
tears, came and took from me the woman I had 
saved. I was so blinded with smoke and 
fevered with excitement, that I had scarcely 
given her a thought. AU I knew was, that £ 
had saved ah old woman, and, by God's grace, 
'opened a dqor of escape for some hundreds of 
otherwise doomed creatures. 

When I looked round, l found the merchant 
whom I had before seen (he was the scprqfced 
and wemiing man), shedding tears of joy over* a: 
beautiful girl who had fainted. The old woman 
had been divided from me in the tumult. The 
merchant’s daughter it was who had then clasped 
roe—ifc was her whom I had saved. Beautiful 
she looked as l bout over her aud received her 
father’s blessings. 

The tall officer was the emperor. “ My 
children,” ho kcpt*saying to the mob, “ I will 
save all 1 can! Bring that brave man to roe” 

I am not ashamed to repeat those words, 
though I did not deserve them. f 

“ flugiishman,” he said* to me in French, 
“the Russian uat.i«i owes you a of grati¬ 
tude ; it is for me to repay iff; come to me to¬ 
morrow at thejjaJacc.” ' ; 
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' 1 • I bowed my thanks, and handed*my card to 
j one of the emperor’s staff. * • 

j When theffre was subdued, and they began 
i to dig lor, the bodies the scene was agonising. 

| Heap of charred and trampled corpses lay under 
I the smoking beams—some stiffed, others trodden 
| or beaten to death. Some were charred, others 
j half roasted, many only burnt in the chest and 
1 head,, the holiday clothes still bright and gay. 

. | <§Ia the galleries, women were fouud suffocated 
and leaning over the front boxes. In one passage 
| they discovered a crowd of dead, all erect, like 
i wo many shadows marshalled from Jbe other 
world. More than a hundred were fmiud still 
: alive, but dangerously burnt. Most^of these 
J afterwards died in the hospitals. 

I One little boy was discovered cowering un- 
; hurt under a bench; he had crept there when 
t the burning roof began to break up and drop 
among the struggling multitude. The beams 
; and dead bodies had so fallen as to form a shel- 
;i ter over bis head, and there he liad remained 
i i till we disiiflerred him. 
i j The official returns.set down the number of 
j the dead as three hundred; but my agent told 
j me that while he himself stood there, he counted 
j fifty waggons pass, each laden with from ten to 
j fifteen corpses; and many people made a much 
| higher estimate. 

1 need not say much about my visit to the 
;! palace; suffice it to mention that the emperor 
■ j rewarded me with an order that I highly prize, 
r On the same day the priests offered up" public 
; prayers for the souls of the sufferers, on the site 
>': of the burnt theatre. It was a solemn spectacle, 

, j and as I rose from those prayers, full of grati- 
..j tude to God for my deliverance, a rough hand 
;■! grasped mine. 

It was the merchant whose daughter 1 had 
; ) saved. Team streamed from his eyes as he cm- 
;. braced me and kisse4.my forehead and my cheek 
in the Oriental manner of his nation. 

; “My little father,” he said, “I would rather 
i! have found thee than have cleared,# thousand 
, | red rouble notes. Little Catherine, whom you 
; saved, has been praying for you* ever since, i 
j j Come, you must dine with us. I jviil take no c ! 
I denial, for do I not owe you more than my life ? i 
Come, a droshky there—quick to the Fon- 
i tanka; Catherine will leap for joy when she sees 
'* ytfti," * 

' ‘ ■ That visit was an eventful one to me, for ®n 
i; my third voyage from that date I married Oa- 
j therine Maslontch, and a loving and devoted 
i| wife 1 found her. She is kissing my check as I 
pen these words. ! 

' But it is not to dwell upon my own personal j 
; .good fortune and happiness, that I have written 
this plain remembrance. It*#, that l may do 


what little I can to impress upon those who 
, may read it* that a rash, from any budding on 
fire is certaintobefatal, and ttot an Orderly 
departure from it. is certain deliverance. The 
Theatre, Concert-room, Church i%t Chapel, does 
not exist, t&rough which' a fire could spread so 
rapidly as to prevent the whole assembly from 
going out unscathed, if they would go free from 
panic. The Santiago case was an extremely 
exceptional one. ‘’The whole of the gaady clap¬ 
traps were under the management of priests > 
(the worst managers on earth), and what kind 
of priests they were, may be inferred from the 
fact that the Base cowards all precip.lately fled, 
and that not one of them had tjic manhood to 
stand at the Altar, his place of authority, where s 
he could be seen on a platform made to render j 
him conspicuous, and whence his directions j 
would have been issued at an immense advan- j 
tage. Again, the assemblage was mainly com- ! 
posed of women and children in light inflammable j 
dresses. Again, the Show was lighted by lamps j 
of paraffine dangling by strings from the whole ;i 
of the roof above the people’s heads, which j 
dropped upon them, so many overturned pots ! 
of liquid fire, as the strings were burnt. But j 
; even under these specially disastrous conditions, i! 
.great numbers of the assemblage would have |j 
been saved but for the mad rush at the door !j 
which instantly closed it. Suppose that rush || 
not to have "been made, suppose the door ! 
wide open, suppose a priest witii the soul of a i 
man in him to have stood on the Altar steps, • 
passing the people at. that end of the church, i 
out of the Priestly door (Of which wl- hear | 
nothing, and which the last of those quick I 
fugitives perhaps shut after him), and* how j 
changed the result! I entreat any one who | 
may read this experience of mine, aud may aftcr ( - j 
wards be in a similar condition, to remember ! 
that in my case, and 5 in theoSantiago case, 
numbers lost tbeir livys —not because the build¬ 
ing teas on fire, but because tiers teas a desperate 
rush at the door. Half a dozen men capable of 
self-control, might save as. many thousand lives, 
by urging this on a crowd at the critical moment, 
aud by saying “ Wo will go the last.” " •> / 
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QUITE ALONE. 


Book this First: Childhood. •) 

CHAPTER TO. WHEN WILLIAM THE FOURTH j 
WAS KINO. j 

The epoch, there was 110 denying it, was a, 
wild and dissolute one. The imprint of the 
Regent’s cloven foot had not yet worn away. 
A man was upon the throne. He made a do* 
corous king enough in his old age, mainly through 
the influence of a pious aud admirable w ife; but 
his youth had ueen the converse of reputable. 
The sons of George the Third had not contri¬ 
buted in any great degree to the elevation of 
the. moral tone of the country. The trial of 
Queen Caroline, and the private life of George 
the Fourth, had done a good deal towards de¬ 
praving the national manners. There were no 
young princesses save one, the Hope of Eng¬ 
land, whom her good mother kjasf sedulously 
aloof from the polluting atmosphere of the age. 
The Duchess of Kent, and her daughter went 
tfhnquiljy about from watering-place to watering- 
place, aud gathered shells and weeds upon t lie 
sauds, aud visited! poor jveoplc in their cni- 
tages, and sat under evarigtdioal ministers, and 
allowed the age to go by, aud to bo as wild and 
dissolutf as it chose. . They hoped ami waited 
for better times, and the better times came 
; and have continued, and will endure, 

w^^-flst. _ • 

Party spirit ran hflrli. IVc had Won on the 
verge of a revolution about Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion, of another atymt Parliamentary Reform. 
Everything vps disorganise?!. 'Acre were com¬ 
missions sitting upon everything, with a view to 
the abrogation of most tiling. • Barristers of 
seven years’ standing, fattened upon the treasures 
wrung fram -the sinecurists, and tlffe pension- 
holders of the old Black Book. .ComrtrijB&ioners 
and inspectors became a% great a rmisafee and 
, burden to the country as. the Arks of t%e Pipe 
or the Tellers of- the Excheqdbr *had been. 
Everybody hid his theory tor regenerating so¬ 
ciety, hut lacked tsincero •faith m Jiis own 
notnrnma} and so, aftepa while, deemed them. 
.It m a toign (^terror without much bliftxT 
' ThOTforfare Was mostly one of woras and yin- 
eipks, abusive language being in vogue among 
perfectly gnscrupuloua party*vrjje«*. Rcvereuct, 


gratitude, decency, had gone to sleep for awhile. 
O’Connell called Wellington a “ stunted cor¬ 
poral,” and A1 vault? a “ bloated buffoon,” and 
Disraeli the younger "a lined descendant of the 
impenitent tlriuf.” One Cocking had cast him¬ 
self into space in a parachute, aud, coming into 
contact with the earth, was smashed to death. 
A crafty Frenchman lured many hundreds of 
simpletons into taking tickeis for #passage in 
his navigable balloon or aerial ship. Then, 
tirneously, he ran away, aud left; them with their 
tickets, aud an empty hag of oiled silk. There 
were people who did not believe in steam. There 
were others who uid believe in it, but held that 
locomotives and paddle-steamers were oa ! y the 
precursors of the cud of the world. Meanwhile, 
Chat Moss had been drained by Stephenson, and 
Brunei was piereiug the Thames Tunnel. But 
uotliing was settled. Nobody knew where any¬ 
thing was to end. Steam and scepticism and 
traciarianism aud Murphy’s weather almanack, 
the abolition of slavery and the labour of chil¬ 
dren in factories, lions and tigers at Drury Lane, 
ami the patents taken away therefrom, and from 
Covent, Garden too *. commutation of tithes and 
reform of municipal corporations, charity com¬ 
missions aud the now Poor-Paw, chartism, trades- 
unionism and the unknown tongues; oceans of 
pamphlets; new clubs starting up all over the 
West-end; pigtails, knee-breeches and hair- 
powder beginning to be. laughed at; the 
ii’haneellor jumping up and down on the wool- 
sack like a parched pea in a fire-shovel, instead 
of gravely doubling and doubting for years, and 
working no end of misery and ruin, as Clumce%ir 
Eldon h;ul done: all these things, with Irish ou£ 
rag^s, colonial discontents and embarrassing rela¬ 
tions with foreign powers (order reigned in War¬ 
saw, and “Yiveufc les Polonais!” in Paris meant 
the erection of barricades and a tussle between 
the blouses and the soldiery), made up a chaotic 
whirlwind of sand and pebbles and brickbats 
and scraps of paper, the whole accompanied by 
a prodigious noise* driving peaceably-minded 
people half bliiwj, aud half deaf, and parcel- 
mad. 

Francis Bluui, Esq., and Monsieur Constant, 
had loft Stock well shortly alter eleven o’clock. 
The hackucy-coachmfln h|d beep we# paid, aud 
promised ati extra fee for speed; but the era of 
rapid Hansoms w«s yet to come, aud it was nearly 
midnight when the two jaded horses that drew 
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the, vehicle clattered over Westaainster Bridge. 
Mr, Blunt felt so exhausted that he was com¬ 
pelled to descend at a tavern on the Surrey side 
of the bridge and refresh himself with a small 
glass of brandy. He're-entered the coach, making 
wry faces, and declaring the liquor abominable. 
Consta&t treated the coachman to a glass of ale, 
but did not presume to accompany ids master 
to, the hav of the tavom. He partook, outside, 

. *of a moderate sip of his own from a small 
pocket-flask, 

“ Why didn’t you tell me you had something 
! «b drink uith you?” said Blunt, pettishly, as 
| he saw his companion replace the flask in,a side- 
pocket. r 

“I could not venture to asK monsieur-” 

began the valet, gravely. 

; “I dare say you couldn’t, Constant. You’ve 
i a sly fox, and always keep the best of the game 
■ to yourself. Here, give me the bottle. I have 
| need of a little Dutch courage to-night.” 

! Mr. Blunt took a pretty heavy draught of the 
| Dutch coffirage, which was, indeed, the very 
best French cognac. He took a pretty deep 
draught of it, for a man. of such delicately-strung 
nerves. 

"Capital brandy," he murmured, smacking 
, his lips. "You have a talent for buying the 
best of everything for yourself. Why on earth 
did you allow me. to go into that atrocious gin- 
palace ?” 

j " It is for monsieur to lead the way.” 

" “ And for you constantly and carefully to avoid 

following me, and to allow me to fall into the 
lions 5 den. Constant, do you know' what 1 have 
to do to-night ?” 

“ To be bold, and to win.” 

“You have taught me howto manage the one. 
1 think I can depend on my own presence of 
mind for the other;. But do you know how 
much I want?” 

“Monsieur’s wants are extensive.” 

“And'so are yours, monsieur the sleeping 
partner. Egad, unless I rise from the table a 
winner of live thousand pounds £ am a ruined ] 
man!” t * ! 

“Monsieur’s creditors indeed are pressing.” 

“The creditors be hanged,® Francis Blunt, 
Eeq., returned, with much equanimity. " It isn’t 
for them I shall have to sit up till flies o’clock 
this morning. But there are debts of honour, 
Constant, that must be paid- 1 owe Carlton 
fifteen hundred. I owe the Italian prince, what’s, 
his name ?—Marigliano—a monkey. I must send 
that ahe-wolf of mine, a hundred pounds before 
to-morrow afternoon, or she will be crawling 
after me as usual. And then my ready money is 
aH gone, or nearly so. I don't think I’ve got 
fifty pounds in my pocket. I’ve dropped over 
sixty pounds at that school at Clapham, Bliodo- 
sOmefching House, to pay for that little brat;— 
bjryoar advice, Mdhsieur Jean Baptiste. X tell 
ydtL; I unfit We fire mousaad pounds out 
of fitebtemair Wore sunrise, or I am done. I 
, must We ready money to go ifcroad with, and 


thou Dobree has most of ray valuables; raid 
thbrt there aro your wages, Constant.” j j 

“ And ray eontmissio&, if monsieur pleaees.” j 
* "And your commission, mo# immaculate of t 
commercial, agents. Five percent, is it not? j. 
You go abroad with me, Constant, so that you j j 
know I am perfectly safe. By the way, you jj 
couldn’t manage tb take the hundred to the she- • 
wolf to-night, c&vdd yon?” i, 

“ Ready money is not very plentiful,” returned s : 
the valet, after some consideration; “but X‘ j 
think 1 can contrive to obtemperato, by a ! 
little finessing, to monsieur’s den^Hiid. Might ; 
I, however, ask him to-promise me one little 
thing ?*’ 4 

*• What is it, Constant: a rise in your wages ?” 

“ Monsieur’s service is sufficiently remunftra- ! 
•.tire," answered the valet, and X believe he spoke 
with perfect sincerity. “It is not that.” 

“What then?” 

“Not to touch the dice to-night. As an . 
amusement, t hey are admirable; as a commercial 
operation, they are destruction.” 

“ Confound the bones, I know they are,” Mr. , 
‘Blunt, with some discomposure, acknowledged. 
“If I had stuck to the coups yon taught me ! 
at Vanjohn, I should have math ten thousand 
this season alone. I never get that infernal 
box in my baud without coming to grief in some 
way or other. And yet what money I have 
won!” 


“ And what money lost! ” / 

“Your answer is unanswerable. Yes; I will 
promise you. I will keep'my head cool, and 
won’t touch ivoTy to-night.” 

“ Yoa are’Jfning to Crookford’a ?” 

“ Must go there, you know. Shan’t stop an 
hour. The onl/way of luring my pigeon out,” 
“And then f” 

“ To t he umbrella-shop, of tjd&rsc. The worthy 
Count Cubford will expect his commission on 
the transaction, fer permission to play Yanjohn 
in his sanctum. Everybody wards' 1 ’ his com¬ 
mission now-a-days. I'wonder Lrmghome, of 


the Guards, doesn’t ask for fifteen per tjpnt *for 
having introduced me to Debonnair.” 0 ® 

“ You will be able "to,, afford it if youftoiilv 
follow thd instructions 1 gave*you. You—1 
mean nftmsieur—must keep his head very coed 


and, as'much po^ible, kis eyes fixed 1 ,an hi: 
opponent. Monsieur must never lose his temper 
and must never xrow tired. Then, if be take 


care, and DcBoflnair is gria enough, he wil 
wia*his fiye thousand and mori? before morn 
ing.* * 

“ I teBfive I«halL Five thousand pounds at 


more man five thousand, lours, most unsophi&t 
catod forejgimr/ Where are we? Oh, Cham-, 
cross. We’ll get rid of this ramshackle old to 
here. I sh«ll go to the club, have a warm b»M 
and thcar—_ (1 •> 

* * To St?James’s-streit f* 

"No. tjamridge’s. After thati the business 
thdevening will commence. The night is yo» 
yet. It isn’t a quarter-past twelve.” • 
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“ I shall therefore have the honour to lepve 
monsieur?’* ■ * 

“Exactly, you will have that honour, mos$ 
courteous Con%tut. Ton may also have the 
honour of staying out as late as you dike on this 
side of six: for I can’t expect to be home before 
that tin*; but please sit up fq$ me, that you igay 
know the results of the campaign. It may be 
an Austerlitz, you know, butot may turn out a 
^Waterloo. Good night. I hare no vices to 
warn you against, for you don’t seem to be 
troubled with. any—or else you arc up to them 
tdl, and keejrthem very dark indeefl.” 

And so saying, Mr. Blunt waved his hand to 
his body servant, and strode away in the direction 
of Pall Mall. 

The valet paid the coachman five shillings in 
excess of his fare, at which jarvey drove away* 
rejoicing. His master had fluug him his cloak 
before loaving, saying that he would put on mi 
overcoat, lighter in texture, at his dub. Jean 
Baptiste Constant enveloped himself in this 
garment," but did not throw it into any melo¬ 
dramatic folds. It ceased to be the mantle of m 
Byronic-looking patrician. It was now merely 
the cloak of a highly accomplished gentleman’s 
valet, who kne# his cloak and kept it . 

, “ Yos,” murmured Monsieur Jcan Baptiste Con¬ 
stant very softly to himself, as he walked round 
the hoarding of those old Slews once occupy¬ 
ing the area of Trafalgar-squarc, but then just in 
process of demolition, “ it may be Austerlitz, 
and it «ay be Wqfcvloo—more than Waterloo 
—it may end in St. Helena and cawivity, and 
death. . Ah! je tiens 1’enfant. that dear 
old nabob at Cutchapore wher writes such 
pretty letters about Ins littl% niece.- Ah! 1c 
bfciu jen que lc vingt et un. Ailons voir la 
Louve.”* • 

It was rather latte at nTght to pay a visit to a 
, she-wolf; but Monsieur Constant seemed bent 
; on the enterprise, and diving into St. Martin’s- 
lane, andthrough the mgzes of Cranbourne-alioy, 
jjvas very soon in Leiocstcr-place, Leicester- 


was perfectly pale and colourless. The great 
art of figure-painters is, I have heard, dexter- ! 
ously to represent flesh, that has not an adveati- ! 
tious teint basand in immediate juxtaposition j 
with white linen. For this reason the clumsy j 
painters, when they give us a man or.woman | 
dressed in white, usually make the flesh swarthy, I 
or saUow, or sangufoolent. Rubens is consi¬ 
dered to have been the only painter who really 
tfiumphed over the difficulties of chair centre; 
Huge. His successors should have come to the , 1 
Hotel Rataplan and studied its proprietor. Ra- !: 
taplan was head cook in bis own hotel, and wore ; 
the orthodox costume of chef. His jacket, his ; 
nightcap, his long apron, his duck trousers, his ; 
slippers, were all white, and (forty white. His jj 
face and hands were dirty white too, And yet i 
the contrast between his lineaments and his ! 
habiliments was marked noth satisfactory I 
strength. It was the texture, perhaps, that did I 
it. Otherwise, lace and garments were identical, i 
He looked like a pierrot who had ecrown fat. j 
No, lie didn’t, he looked like what he was—a 
cook. i 

Rataplan’s countenance was so seamed and \ 
pitted with traces of the small-pox, that his ■ 
cheeks presented a not remote resemblance to : 
one of his own colanders. He had very links 
hair, and that was grey, and cropped close to his j; 
head a la malcontent, and all but concealed 
under his nightcap. Not a trace of beard or j 
whisker or moustache, did he show. Perhaps j; 
the heat of ihe fire had dried up the capillary n 
forces, or tiie steam of many saucepans had acted ; ; 
as a depilatory. He was splashed in many places !' 
with ancient gravy, giving him the appearance of i, 
a blotted skin of parchment. He wore ear- 
rings. He had a thin gold ring on his left ; 
hand to tongue; and, strange to tell, Rataplan ' 
wore over his heart a discoloured red ribbon , 
sewed on the breast of his jacket, and winch be 
declared to be that of the French Legion of , 
Honour. 

“ Received Jfrom the hand of the Emperor 
himself on the field of Arcis-sur-Aube,” he was 1 > 


CHAPTER vni. THE HOTEL KUSifUAX. 

I don’t kndfo what has become of tfce Hotel 
Rataplan in these days. The neighbourhood of 
“ Layfcestemgsquar r* is ntf moi% exempt from 
mutability than its Anglo-Saxon vicinage; and 
Rataplan may have faded in%> decadence, or 
undergone anwaristocratic change of namg, or 
may Have dteea swept away altogether. It is 
not a matter of much consequence. i#m treat¬ 
ing of the sear ’38; andjn ’36 the Rataplan 
flourished exceedingly, ana wd| very mfibh the 
H6tel Rataplan indeed. • * 

B&sirb Rattfolaa kept it. lie was a gross fat 
Frenchman. He tanked nqf; only 1i landlord, 
but I cook i and a capital cook he wa. Who 
sfat puUcta should himself be fat, and Ra’ 
, , wr J|Hvas lardejodl over. He was? the nmsfc 
I unctuous-looking man it is possible to conceive, 
j and 4ns %e, like that of maay^otfcer fat meat 


accustomed t3 say. “C’est Ih que nous avons ,, 
flanque une racle? a ces canailles d’Antrichiens. . 
Et tas Cosaques? hein! c’est Desire Rataplan 
qui four donna it boire et a manger en IS ^3. MS 
parole d’nouneur, je les ai accommodes atoutes ( 
sauScs ces Cosaques.” 

He declared that he had the cross of the 
Legion itself, up-stairs in a box. He had not j, 
always beeu a cook. D&ird Rataplan had 
served in the Grand Army. He had fought at I 
(he Beresina. He had been at Leipsic._ He 
only missed Wate^oo because the regiment 
to which he belonged had been stationed bfip 
hind the Loire. “Et on m’a appeta brigand ,, 
de la Loire, moi qui vous parie!” he would 

Sa ^is regiment, heastafod, was Mi® Trente* :j 
septibme Lfcger; but thkrnis hdhrers would ob- ! } 
sffoately refuse # to believe. Thud a soldier of ji 
the Grand Army should become an hotel-keeper; ? 

• U 
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ora csook, was no such very astonishing iking; 
bat that so corpulent a man should have served 
in the light infantry exceeded reason and pro¬ 
bability. He endeavoured to reconcile assertion 
with feet, by-stating that he had been drum* 
major to the Thirty-seventh. But his audi- 
tors remained obstinately incredulous. As a 
sapper and miner, as a heavy cuirassier as a 
grenadier of the Old Guard, even, they were 
wi lling to accept him-, but they declined ail 
credence to bis ever having been a “light 
^pb.” 

He appealed to his wife. “ Madame Rataplan 
was my comrade,” he would say. “She was 
cantiiii&re to the Trcntc-septieE„e. She gave her 
own tahatiere once to the Emperor, when lie was 
out of snuff. Davoust has taken la gouttc from 
her, over and over again. Monsieur le Prince 
d’Eckmuhl was very partial to Madame Ra¬ 
taplan.” 

To which, Madame, who was a meek brown 
little woman, usually habited iu a chintz bed- 
jaoket and a petticoat of blue surge, as though 
she bad never had time thoroughly to equip her¬ 
self in feminine attire after resigning the tunic 
and pantaloons of a canftniere, would reply : 
“ T’as raison, mon homme. C’cst moi-z-aussi 
qu’n servi lc Grand Homme.” 

They were all frantic in their fanaticism, for 
the memory of the great man. In a dozen rooms 
of the Hotel Rataplan, his portrait was bung. 
There was a plaster statue of him in the hall; 
an ormolu bust over a clock in the coffee-room. 
Rataplan would have called his hostelry the 
Hotel Napoleon, but for the entreaties of his 
wile, who represented that the establishment 
was of so bumble a character, that to affix the 
name of the Great Mau to it would be defenera¬ 
tion. He did a very comfortable business under 
the more humble sign of the Hotel Rataplan, 
however. 

M. Rataplan had two children. H&sirti, his 
son and heir, was away in France, head waiter 
at Calais, until in the fulness of turps it skouldtie 
his lot to assume the direction of the establish* 
ment inLeicester-plaee. “ I should have placed 
him sous les drapeaux, to scrVtj his country as a 
soldier,” said the paternal Rataplan, “but what 
id that fyg, what is that caricature of the tricolor 
I see now 1 & 

• 

Heins! soudain trtetement il s’ccric: 

C’cst un drapeau que j<; no connate pas. 

Ah! si jamais votes vengez la patrir, 
l)ieu, stes eufants, vous tioune un bean trepasJ” 

He was very Fond of quoting Bcranger’s Vieux 
Sergent, although he ecrtaii^y looked much more 
lijre the foolish fat scullion in Tristram Shandy, 
than a relic of the Empire, He had a daughter, 
Adeie, aged seventeen, whose only duties until 
site was old enough, to be roamed were, as her 
parents understood thoseaduties, to keep her 
eyes oast down, Ind to*divide her time between 
needlework and the pianoforte She «had a 
tarobour-fratrse in the cilice of the hotel, .rod a 


pretty little cottage piano in her own little 
sitting-room; and she played and Sewed and 
kept her eyes oast down, with exesoqilary assi¬ 
duity. t 

Stay! The list of the family is not quite com¬ 
plete. There was a very large poodle dog by the 
name of A nor, whroin youth had been a Uprightly 
animal, capable of going through th» martial 
exercise and performing numerous other tricks, 
by means of which poodles have ere this won, 
fame and fortune for their roasters, ou the public 
stage. But J^z or had grown lazy from long pos¬ 
session of the run of his teeth, in s&ck a land of 
honey as the kitchen of an hotel. Formerly he 
used to he shaved, but was now allowed to wear 
the totality of his shaggy coat, so that he re¬ 
sembled a small Polar bear quite as much as a 
large poodle. 

Finally, there was at the H&tel Rataplan a 
prodigious old woman, who was called La Mere 
Thomas. Nobody ronld tell with precision who 
She was. Some said she was Rataplan’s grand¬ 
mother. Others, that she w'as madame’s aunt. 
•She was evidently a kinswoman, for she tutored 
the whole family, called Rataplan mon bichon, 
and bis wife ma bichc, and occasionally boxed the 
cars of Adeie. La Merc Thomas was of im¬ 
mense, but uncertain age. Her complexion was 
of a tine mahogany colour, and she wore a mous¬ 
tache that might have been envied by many a 
subaltern in t lie Life Guards. On her chin, too, 
there sprouted sundry hairs, which, but for her 
otherwise jovial appearance/, would kavt given 
her an u.,comfort able family likeness to one of 
the witches rvMacbeth, I,a Mere Thomas wore 
a crimson and yellow picket-handkerchief bound 
lightly round hen. head and tied in a bow in front, 
another silk handkerchief crossed over Jipr ample 
bosom and tied behind her very much in the 
style adopted by the engaging damsels resident 
in the neighbourhood of Ratcliff Highway, a 
large gold cross «*t her neck, a skirt of some 
indescribable fabric and*of no colour at all- 
people said it hud originally been a flannel 
petticoat pieced with a soot-bug—and 
slippers, like an upholsterer’s assistant..' *slu; 
snuffed coalinually from Snc of Uiose little tin 
boxes with a perforated top, like those which are 
used to keep gentles for flslirog in. She wap the 
night porter af the "Hotel liataplgn; mid tra¬ 
vellers, whom she had let in very late, declared 
that she iubitaafly smoked a shorty pipe after 
two in the morning. Her conversation woo. not 
copious. Her English was monosyiLbic, and 
not fih|aiaut. ^though she had been at least 
ten yeare inrthis county. She was q ‘hearty old 
soul, hBwever, (M vety fond of beer, which sk 
drank by iRe Quart. 

Such was the Rataplan family. 6 They were ■■ 


fnaftner with those Freticli people.. 

Tjfce hoteTwas conducted witnotttthe sUgfite* 
ostentation, but was, nevertheless, a sufficicnhl 
prosperous spuct^dfoa. It waseroiheutfrFreite; 
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Turning from Leioeater-place into the hotel, you 
might hare fancied yourself at once in France—, 
not necessarily in Paris,’ but in some provincial 
town. The h«R was flagged with the same dirty 
marble, deoonnfed with the same sham bronzes, 
and hung with the same array of shrill tinkling 
hffRv The walls were gay with the same 
highly flee orated placards relating to chocojpte, 
corn plasters, bills, elastic corsets, and hotels at 
Geneva, Lille, Dunkirk—or, •continentally else¬ 
where, There was a little poky office, with 
pigeon-holes for the lodgers’ candlesticks, and 
numbered plates and books for their keys; a 
grecn-shadlHlainp on the escrit oire; limp, green, 

. shagreen-covered registers to keep the accounts 
in ; a long low arm-chair covered with Utrecht 
velvet, for Mademoiselle Adcle; another, higher 
and black leather covered, for La Merc Thomas, 
j Madame Rataplan was seldom seen in the upper 
regions. She was, in fad;, head chambermaid, her 
assistant being a dirty Irish girl, with a face like 
a kidney potato, and many chilblains, who got on 
very well with the Rataplans principally for the 
reason that they were all Roman Cat holies. The 
salle it manger was a long low room, uncarpeted, 
and the floor beeswaxed; furnished with the 
usual array oj rush-bottomed chairs, the usual 
litter of half-emptied wine bottles, dingy napkins 
in dingier bone rings, knives that wouldn’t, cut, 

8 forks inckiug their proper complement of prongs, 
copies of the Sii-clc and the Charivari seven 
days old, and a big mezzotint engraving after 
Horace Vernet, representing Napoleon rising 
from fhe Tomb. * Everything was very French 
i indeed. Everything was very dour imteed. There 
i was a table d’hbtc every day a^Talf-past six, 

I at which the cookery was admirable and the 
j wines were detestable. Thi* hotel w'as gene- 
j Tally foil of foreigners. The Rataplan clientele 
abroad was extensive; jind foreign visitors to 
England were accustomed to declare that, al¬ 
though the hotel accommodation of perfidious j 
Albion wus in general execrable, that offered by 
the Hotel Rataplan was passable, nrnis diablemont 
, ejjer. They did not seem to be aware of the 
! ^a wssiftility of any hotels existing anywhere in, 
• l%»<fbn out of Leiecstgr-place, or at least “ Lay- 
cesterre-squarr.” * • 

Rataplan, Rica, prospered. He onty kept otic 
waiter: a young,man from Alcnpon, named 
Antoine, with a red head “mid ft face like a fox. 
'Miis serviteur appeared by day in a waistcoat 
with black calico sleeves an&buggy pantaloons 
of blue cans as terminating in stocking feet. 
At tabl»d’hoto time he attired hilhself in the 
black tail-coat and white crava^ de avgueux, and 
carried a |erviett e in Ijpu of a that her broom 
tmder hia arm. He was very food natifted, and, 1 
save on tb© Question of the recktmihg, passably 
honesty Hrhad:tsugbt thtiIrish servant girl to 
play piquet with ©him, tugii when any of the 
loagers wanted a little; quiet gauibing, Antoine 
„ WM always, redds with a portable roulette* b'bx 
ivory ball. life did not appear toiheat 
| j until he was found opt. 

M 


I have forgotten to slate that from basement 
to roof the Hotel Rataplan smelt very strongly 
of tobacco-smoke. 

SPORT. ON THE NAMELESS FJELD. 

Talk of laughing-gas! It is nothing to the 
effect the bracing air of the Norwegian Fjelds 
has lijion the frame. Whether the amount of 
•xygen one inhales up there, produces a too 

f -reat wear-and-tear of the system, is a physio- 
ogical question I don’t feel competent to enter 
upon; but I incline to think the reverse to be 
the ease, when 1 lie quantity of carbon assimilated j 
in the shape of provisions is taken into account, j 
On the Fjcliis a man is always hungry. If l 
ever I were reduced to sueh straits as to be ; 
obliged to devour my shooting-boots, in default j 
of belter diet, I could do so up there with greater > 
complacency and relish than elsewhere. j 

1 am what is termed an “old hand” in j 
Norway, and have been in the habit of spending j 
my summers there for a number obyears; and 1 
when I have had my fill of catching salmon, I 
and of eating them (and when the mosquitoes | 
have had their fill of me), I repair to the 
Fjelds to pay my attentions to the grouse nud 
reindeer. Norway is the safety-valve for all my 
uilmonts. Whether it is the air, or the sea- 
passage, or the “ rorfgliiag,” or the sharp j 
exercise, certain is it, that when I get back to 
England, I feel better iu body and in mind. 

This last year, 1SGS, our party consisted of 
four. Tents, canteen, rods, dogs, and guns 
were all packed up, and we had secured berths 
on trie old Scandinavian. 

Let. us hasten over that horrid North Sea, 
and pass over all the troubles to which flesh 
is heir on a rough passage, as quickly as 
possible. It was as bright a day as you could 
wish to see, when wc fougd ourselves ou board 
the “ Skibladner” at Eidsvold, the southern end j 
of the beautiful Mioscu Lake. Of course the j 
first thing we did there, was to light our pipes j 
with some of the “Bedste Tabak subter ; 
Soil-in,” otherwise called Return, costing the j 
^respectable .sum of not quite tenpenee the ; 
Norwegian pouqf!. J 

1 tale it fo» granted that the Mibsen Lake | 
has been so frequently described, that further 
remark# on it would be sujieriluous- So, m- j 
stead of the scenery, I will devote a few lines j 
to sonic of our fellow-passengers. i 

The boat was crowded. St. nans’ Fair in ■ 
Christiana was just over, and the timber-met- j 
chants were returning to their homes from the j 
metropolis. A jolly set of fellows those Bonder ! 
were, and, to judge from the quantity of j 
champagne they consumed, I should say, well > 
off. Among our passengers was an English girl, j 
who in company with her elderly parent, was 
going to fish salmon on the western coast. 
She wore a felt hat, with $ feather slock in it 
on one side in th* mapt jaunty ^uauner, and 
a dark blue yachting jacket tfith brass buttons 
and pockets, qjid a dress of the same material 
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moling a UUle lower Ilian half way down a 
pair of the neatest legs I ever saw. These dear 
legs were cased in bnght sealing-wax. red stock¬ 
ing, shooting hoots with brass eyelet-holes, 
and brass-bonnd heels. Add to her other 
charms, that^she could “ snakke Norsk,” and 
say “Tak,” ami “Veer aaa god,” with the 
prettiest&ir imaginable. 

As She and I were hpfch hound on the same 
emad,. namely, to kill salmon, we soon eiitered 
into conversation. Site had never fly-fished 
before, though she averred she could throw a 
fly pretty well. 1 was curious to learn how 
f£e had acquired the art. 

** I. used to get. Bob, the gardener’s boy,” she 
said, “to stand at a respectable distauce, and 
then I would make easts at*?u:n till I could 
touch almost any button on his waistcoat. When 
Iliad practised'throwing, long enough, I would 
cry, “Now, Bob, hook bn!’ aud so Bob fastened 
the end of his line round a button, aud, ima¬ 
gining himself a salmon, rushed off as last, as he 
could. ‘Now, Bob, up strewn; now jump!’ 
(tad then Mower the cud of my rod.” 

“Quiteright,” I said; “I sec you know all 
about it.” 

“ And then, when we were both fairly our of 
breath, I would call out, ‘Now, Bob, come ami 
be gaffed !’ And so ended mv morning’s prac¬ 
tice!” 

If there had not been so many spectators, 1 
would have offered my services there and then 
to act the salmon. I’m sure she could have 
hooked me easy enough! 

There was one old Norwegian on board, and a 
cynical dog he was. He could speak English 
pretty well, and seemed rejoiced at having the 
opportunity of speaking it with a native. The 
following is the “ burthen of his tale” put in 
bettor English than he used •. 

“What a queer lot of fellows you English 
are,” he said, after we had spoken together for 
a while, “ coming all this way to catch fish, and 
to bunt deer. Besides, you do a wonderful lot 
of harm to oar peasantry.” 

“ How so!” I said. “ We pay pretty well 
for our amusement.” - j 

“Much better stay at home,”,growled my*, 
friend. “You are so inconsistent; at one time j 
you overpay, at another you t> underpay. If; 
soqje of you are munificent, others are mean and; 
sftngy to a degree. Our simple-bear ted people 
can’t understand such treatment. You do them 
as much harm by paying grandly, as by paying 
meanly.” 

I could not but acknowledge that there was a 
truth in bis remarks. 

“ To give you an instance,” he added; “last 
year I met one of your countrymen, and he cer¬ 
tainly maintained the character you bear of being 
U nation of grumblers. At every*station at which 
lie Stopped, some complaint was entered in the 
road-book. Now ‘he had been kept waiting 
ten minutes for horses,’ or ‘ he had been charged 
an exorbitimt price for % cap of coffee,’ or 
e ibt statfotwiiastfer war an extortionate rascal,’ 
Of course all these remarks wep Hebrew to 


the individual denounced, but perhaps they were 
intruded for Urn benefit, of future English tra¬ 
vellers. But I was j^ad to see, on returning by 
yie same route, that some others nf your coun¬ 
trymen had felt disgusted at by remarks, for I 
found at one place, entered below one of his 
complaints, ‘ This old grumbler ought to have 
remained at home;’ and at another,‘1'have to 
complain* that I found no toothpicks .at tip# 

stationand ‘ Mr.-does not seem to have 

enjoyed his trip overmuch.’ ” 

“’i rather think I know the man you mean,”* 
I said. 

But now tlnboat had arrived at IpiilehJUnmer, 
so bidding adieu to our friends, we hastened up 
to the inn. Early next morning we started 
j for our fishing quarters, where we remained 
three weeks, meeting with fair success, at the 
'■■ud of which we found ourselves only too glad 
to go up to what 1 shall call Nameless Fjeld, 
where i had had a small shooting-box knocked 
j up. I purposely omit t he name of the Fjeld, as 3 
■ have a great desire to keep this bit of ground to 
j myself." Pardonable selfishness! 

. It is not iny purpose to enter into a detailed 
f Recount, of our manner of living up t here. Is or 
* how we feasted like princes on trout, char, ry per, 

; venison, cloud-berries ani^ creanj, from a nl'igh- 
! louring ‘ Setterneither will I recount all our 
| sport iug advent tires, and bow Bogus would attend 
jail his time in going after an imaginary bear, 

; which of course he never saw, and which, I be- 
| here, nobody ever did sec; Iwill merely recount 
! tlic deeds o{’ September 4th: a day ever mooto- 
! ruble in the sporting annals of Nameless>.Fjeld. 

It wa.Sf.mur custom to divide our forces so 
that only tin went- out reindeer hunting, while 
the others retrained near home, to pay their 
attentions to the ryper and ptarmigan, and to 
catch trout and char, with which the small tarn 
and “becks” abounded. Tjiis day;it was 
Bogus’s turn to go reindeer 'hinting with me. 
It- was as lovely a intoning as ever hunter saw, 
j when we left our Quarters at four in the morn- 
| ing. We bent our steps to a part of the Field 
! where the other two half seen a large herd of 
j deer the day before, but had been unublego get* 
near them. * jV. 

After a long and ledfotj/i w&Ik^ halting efery 
few minutOk to sweep the lionrou with our 
glasses, re arrived at the spot where we ex¬ 
pected to find tliem. ^Not amorn could we, sec. 
But there were signs that therefond been a 
large number there oulv very recently, for db 
could see whweCthey lad been cropping the 
Alpine ranunculus, their favourite “ bonne- 
bouche.” The dog began to sniff alunt, ani, 
after aqri*%ing Jtiinsell that there was nothing 
close by, seamed as if he caught sc«git of them 
at a loaf distaaetR The boy who accompanied 
us held hint lightly in leash, and we determined 
to follow him in any direction he {flight choose. 
We walked V»i, perhaps for nan lout, when all 
at once vfcpdetccted tla» herd at about thfoe 
Bfitftish miles distant. 

vvp could see them quite plainly through four 
glasra, and counted more than A hundred, 
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some of them splendid large fellows. As bad 
look would hive it, there was a large extent of 
marshy groaod to cross before we could get 
near them, %fer tin* we wormed ourselves 
along, $?mfce feSuon, mostly creeping, but occa- 
sionSly taking advantage of some hftge boulder 
behind which we could stand up ereet with im- 
punity—no small relief alter crawling t% a 
couple of hours. 

1 had calculated we must bfc within two hnn- 
r dred yards, but when we came to look for them 
not. one of them was to be seen. 

"Fine sport this," growled Bogus, iu a sup¬ 
pressed ton? and looking savage. * 

"Glad you think so," was growled back iu 
return, while 1 was still sweeping the horizon 
with my glass. “Bv Jove! there they are! 
Close beneath us, ail lying down. One, two. 
three. Down! Keep that dog quiet; that uht 
buck smells mischief. Weil, they are having 
their siesta, so I vote we have our 'elevens,’ a.s 
the servants Bay at home. We will wait till 
they get up.” The basket was unpacked. 1 
had gone back a little way to get a drink from 
a clear stream that came bubbling down Ut^ 
Fjeld side, and was stooping down to have a 
good pull at. it, when crack went Bogus's rifle. 
“Confound tl* fellow!” I thought, “there’s 
the result. Of keeping the hammer down; 
there’s an end of our sport.” But there he 
was, standing up and yelling like a mad Indian. 
Crack went the other barrel. In vain 1 looked 
round to* see the deer on mv flank. But as he 
was loading again, I hurried up to him. V, Idle 
1 bad oecn gone •something imd startled the 
animals, he said, and they had smflfeuly got 
up. Of course it was absurd Kuwait for me, 
so he had taken aim at the nearest bnck and 
fired. He felt sure he hud hit, but the smoke 
Ifad blofn back into his eves, and prevented him 
from seeing. • ’ 

" But what maSe you^shriek iu that insaue 
manner ?” I asked. , 

“ Oh, tifat was a dodge old * Oie,’ my hunter 
in Valders, taught n*p—-at all events, it suc¬ 
ceeded, for they all stopped as if terrified, and 
T iuoft 1 hit with mv second barrel.” 

*%Wdl! let us see.” 

At about one hundred and seventy yards from 
where we hnff stood, we found t wo deer lying 
dead, side by side. The conical bullet * had 
gone*throudi the ttm?t of*the first, and pierced 
the neck of the sdRmd, which now lay gaspiug 
in the ponies of death. | 

“HoUo,” 1 cried, "you’re in luck to-day— 
there’s another deer lying dead thtre on* vonr 
right” W 

And so there was; his second hum find also 
brought d#wn a deer. Wiree deer w t%o shots. 

" WeUl 1 had better get off Jioipe with the 
lad and seifil a horse back to take home the 
quarry, while you remain to flay Ahem,” said 
Bogus the triumplAnt, aft§t a pull at the flask. 

1 So off he went with tile boy, whilst proceeded 
j» toi|y task after lAe mostupproved fqshion. lint 
I it was beginning to get bile, and a storm* was 
} . brewing: so bfier wed ting and waiting, I deter¬ 


mined to try and find my way home as well as 1 
could. Filing up stones over the venison, to 
protect it from the foxes and gluttons, which 
would otherwise have devoured it, horn# and 
all, I set off, singing, "Tilfjelds! tilfjelds! hvor 
den vilde Iten,”—I got no further. Talk of 
old Scratch, and he is sure to appear. There 
was a fine old buck not more than fifty yards off. 
He wjps standing quite alone; for. inu- in the 
season, it is usual for the large bucks to seoa- 
Ate from the main herd. I raised my rifle and 
let fly. 

“Meget godt skull,” cried a voice. the 
beast gave a suite module and fell dead. Tfift 
mnn hjd arrived writli the horse, and had wit¬ 
nessed the oper^ion. So, returning to where 
i he ol her three lay, we placed them oh the pony’s, 
back, and asrain starred home. 

It seemed as if 1 was destined to have sport 
that day; for, on descending into a deli, throe 
more deer slowly trotted across my path at a 
distance of sixty paces. Again did the original 
savage nature lake possession of me, and my 
rifle covered t lie leading buck nicely, fflur—and 1 
have never since regretted it—a feeling came over 
me that we had committed enough havoc for 
one day, so I stoically threw up my gnu, to the 
infinite disgust of my companion, who'eurseu and 
swore as a Xorveginn peasant only can. 

It was one in the morning when we arrived 
at home. 1 and had nothing to cat all day, for 
Bogus had forgot ten to leave me the provisLj- 
bag, so, as may be imagined, I had. a ravenous 
appciiie. 

“Why, old fellow” said he, "we thought 
you wore lost, and as the trout were nicely done, 
it was a pity to spoil them by waiting for you in 
vain.” 

“ Always thoughtful!” 1 replied; "bn: make 
yourself useful for once, and get me something 
to eat, if you don’t wish me to begin on you. 
Then for a pipe, arid t he grig. And then I’ll tell 
you all about itAnd 1 recounted to them my 
adventures, as I have done here, and I put a white 
mark against Sept. 4 in my journal. 

--- • - * - - - — -- - 

# MY ACCOUNT WITH. HER MAJESTY. 

.1 M-vcu laii* by a penny till the Post-office 
Savings-banks came up. Not that I migliw^t 
have doScso, for 1 earned good wages, and after 
paying all the expenses at" home, 1 had always 
plenty of loose cash to spend. I was never 
without money in my pocket: but ahva.vsai the 
year’s cud I had spent all 1 had received, j 
knew very well that 1 might have saved a good 
bit, without, cutting down the weekly allowance 
to the misses for the house, or stinting myself 
of mty reasonable anjovtneut:; but I had never 
begun the thing, and when 1 thought about 
doing it, I was at a less how to go about it. 
What I used to do, when I had a little lump of 
money over and above the wspeuses. was to put 
it away in a d rawer,%nd^.ock it up* raid 1 used 
to my to^nyself, “I won’t touch Unit money, 
but 111 put m*>n> to it from time to time, and % 
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when it amounts to a hundred, Fll do some¬ 
thing with it—put it in the bank, or invest it in 
a building society, or something of that sort." 
Bat, somehow, the money didn*t grow as I ex¬ 
pected. Yon see, 1 always had the key of that 
drawer in my pooket, and at any time, if I ran 
a little short,'through being rather free with my 
mates or going upon the spree, I had nothing 
to do bat go to t he drawer and help myself. 1 
hesitated over it sometimes, but never for*long; 
the drawer was so handy, and I used to say to 
myself, "If I take a sovereign it won't reduce 
the money much, and 1 can put it back again 
*jxt week. But it generally happened when 
next week came that it wasn’t convenient to put 
the money back. And so I went, on gfoing to 
the drawer for sovereigns antf half-sovereigns, 
until the bit of money dwindled down so low 
that it wasn’t worth keeping. It’s the same 
with drink. If you make up your mind that 
you won’t taste a drop for a week, and stick to 
it, you are all right; but only be persuaded to 
make a beginning—to take one glass, just one, 
and you tahe another and another, and then it’s 
all wrong. It’s the same, too, I dare say, with 
swindling and robbing your master: once make 
a beginning, and on you go, like rolling down 
Onc-Trce-hill on Whit-Monday, the further you 
go, the faster you go. 

Susan used to say to me, " George, how’s the 
money getting on?’’ And she used to say it 
in a sly, sarcastic sort of way, meaning that 1 
was spending it, and that it was going very 
fast. I know it was, but I didn’t like to ac¬ 
knowledge it, and always said: “Oh! it’s all 
right in the drawer, there, what’s of it.” 
"Well, George,” she would say, "you put 
away ten pounds about a month ago, and as 
Christmas is corning on, it. will enable us to 
buy all we require, ami give a little party to 
our friends.” “ Yes,” 1 would say, “ but you 
know, my dear, that I have had to pay So- 
and-so, and So-and-so;” and then l’a name 
certain bilk, and the subscription to rny lodge 
—for I’m an Odd Fellow—and add it up ami 
subtract it from the ten, and Susan, not 
being good at figures, would be quite puzzled, 
and give the sum up in despajj*. l>ut sh(5| 
found.’ me out more than once. One day, when 
I came home to dinner, slip says to me, 
"tjeorge,” she says, "you left the key of the 
drawer on the mantelshelf this morning/’ She 
didn’t look at me, but went on carving (he 
boiled rabbit. My wife is odd < hat way, and 
not like the generality of women. Nagging is 
not one of her faults. She doesn’t say much, 
bat site thinks the more. So, when she told 
me about the key iu that quiet way, 1 knew she 
had been to the drawer and counted tin; money. 
That’s where I don’t hold wjfh Bluebeard, lie 
might have tried his wile with anything but a 
secret ; it is downright unreasonable to expect 
a woman not to be curious. I merely said 
’** Ob!” in an indifferent kind of a w&v; but I 
am sure my. looks convicfcsd me. However, 
Susan did hot make'any remark about the 
money being nearly all gone, Jjjul, by-a*d-by, j 


when site was helping me to A suety dumpling, 
she,says in her usual demure way, "Don’t you 
thiuk, George, it wouldbe a good thing to put a 
httle money away in the savings-bank ?” “Well,” 

I says, " it wouldn’t be a oaf thing, Susan.” 
“No,” sbo«says, " I’m sure it wouldn’t, and if 
1 was you I would make a beginning.” “ Well,” 

1 says, “ I would N if I knew how to go about 
it/ “ There’s no difficulty about that,” Susan 
says; “you’ve only to go to Wclbeck-atreet, 
and put a little in, and they'll give you s book, c 
and there you are.” “ Very well, Susan,” I* 
says, “ I’U take your advice, and go to Welbeek- 
slreet to-morrow.” « ' 

1 was as good as my word, and next day, at 
the dinner-hour, J walked up to Welbeek-street 
to put in three pound ten, which was all that 
was left of the fifteen. But, lo and behold! 
when I got to the bauk it was shut, and for the 
moment. 1 thought it had broke, or the manager 
bolted with the funds, or something; but on look¬ 
ing about I noticed a brass-plate on the wall 
with information about the bank hours, and from 
t hat 1 learned that the bank was only open three 
days it week, from' ten to two iu the morning, 
tmcl from six to eight in the evening. 1 had 
come on the wrong ’day. I was a good bit vexed 
to have all my trouble for my papis, but Susau, 
when I told her, took it quite quiet, and says, 

“ Never mind, George, you can go again on 
Saturday, when the bauk is open.” Well, I 
fully resolved to go, aud on Saturday morning I 
took tin* money with me, intending to walk over 
to the bank after my work. However, just as I 
was leaving the. shop at six ojclock, whotshould 
1 meet but an old mate of mine, that I hadn’t 
seen for yens. Nothing would do for Dave but 
i must go nnchhave a glass with him. Well, 
you kuow, you cqn’t refuse lo drink with a mate, 
especially when he’s been away in Birmingham, 
for ever so long, aud got a holiday on 'purpose 
to come up and see his*IYiend». So in we goes 
to the Yorkshire Grry*’ami has a glass of rum- 
and-water each, atfvl you know bow*}he time 
-lips away when old friends meet as hate been 
long parted. Dave had so much to tell me 
about Birmingham gun-barrels, and I had 
much to Id l Dave about Clerkeuwcll yr 
springs, and one thing* jjpllowtd another^in 
eluding glares of rum-aud-watcr, that it was a 
quarter t#eight in no lime. It was no use; I 
couldn’t get to \Vc!b^ck-str«t in a quarter of 
an hour unless f look a cab, aud itwlidn’t seem 
natural like to take a cab to go to a saving, 
bank with three jfcmiid ten: so I slopped with 
Dave«aml had another glass. • 

■When 1 went home and told Susan, Ac didn’t 




aggravating tmsAUas m that way. I’d rather 
have tonguc-pfb a good deal, than that sit-anti* 
say-nothing, but ibink-ibe-more fay of Iters. 
It’s more^aggravating thui* saying 'the thing 
right out; #or you cat# tell what an avflnl 
cffiifcicter a quiet woman thinks yon are. For 
my nart, I’d’ rather have teacups. Bowcvif, I 
was resolved to show Susan that I was. in 

1 

.• 1 
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earnest, and on the following Tuesday I got to 
the bank in good time. ‘I didn't find it such an 
easy matter tWgh, to put my money away, eve(j 
bow when I waipere with it in my hand. There 
was such a lot of people in the banli that there 


to one of them that I wanted to put in three 
pound ten, but he paid no attention, and always 
turned to somebody else. An old woman with 
balf-a-crowr* cut rac out first, and then I was 
elbowed aside by a charity-boy with a shilling 
all in coppers. They were regular customers, 
and usea to the banking business, I suppose, auti 
I wasn’t. However, 1 got it in at last and 
received my book, and 1 do assure you l felt a load, 
taken off my mind. When 1 showed the book 
to Susan, she said, “That’s right, George, and I 
hope you’ll go on with it.” 1 lullv intended to do 
so then; but it’s easy to intend, and not so easy 
to carry your intendings out. It’s like sitting 
over a fire on a winter’s night, and saying, “ I’ll 
get up early to-iuorrow morning and do over* 
time j” but when the morning comes, and you 
peep out between the clothes and see the frost 
. upon the wmetows, it’s very easy to find an ex¬ 
cuse for lying a little longer. 

The evening song and the morning song don’t 
often agree. So it was with tny saving. 1 had 
always a.pretty lively recollection of the trouble 
it was to watt all the wav to Welbcck-street 
after my day’s wogk, and tLen to have to push 
my way through a crowd of old wupen, and 
wait my turn at the counter. Hje not worth 
doing for a few shillings, I useduo say to my¬ 
self ; I’ll wait until there’s more of it, and then 
put it in in a lump. So 1 put uic shillings awa.v 
in the drawer until such time as they should 
grow to he pounosq but twin" to the key being 
always handy they didn't* ana what, with club- 
nights an^ sprees now and fben, it never came 
to be enough to be worth while taking down to 
Welbeck-strect. Whfin Christmas-time came, 
Aik I hgd in the bauk was the three pounds ten 
wj^rsi, put in. However, that was something, 
arnrSs I was rather ^liert just 'then, it would 
come in bawdy to c?t the Ciiristfhas extras. 
Three days before Christmas I wentodown to 
the bank to draw the money, out, promising 
Susan to cwme straight "home. with it. You 
nfty judge how mail 1 was, when the clerk told 
me that I couldn’t draw the ltoney out without 
giving a wecWs notice. Here was a pretty go; 
Susan nWiomc waiting for the money to get, in 
the lea and sugar, the plums a^d ci»r*imts, and 
what not, |ud the cash npt to be get until after 
Christmas, “This sort ofsavu% won’t sfiit me,” 
says 1 to myself} “there’s too nltielt ceremony 
about it.” l^had to borrow yie money from one 
of my mates to get ike fHirjftmas ddiner, and at 
th# end of the week l*drew my m§uVy out of 
IVelbeck-street, and paid him back; and tiftt 
Wa^ the end of*roy account at. that savings- 
bank. * 

Next^’Car, Susan belonged to^pudding-cl^b 


at the grocer’s, and I belonged to a goose-club ; 
at the Yorkshire Grey. We began to pay in ■ 
sixpence a week very shortly after Midsummer, : 
and, a few days before Christmas, Susan brought t 
home a parcel of groceries, am! I got a goose, j 
and a bottle of gin, and a bottle Of rum. We ; 
didn’t miss the money paid every week in six- ; 
pcnces, and when the things came home, they j 
seerocu like a gift. I said to Susan that. I i 
thought this was better than putting money in 1 
the savings-bank, where there was so much 
ceremony, and Susan thought so too. But 
when Susan’s brother, Jolm, who is a cashier «4& 
large linendraper’s, came to dinner on Cbriatmas- 
diiy, aiftl we told him how we had been saving, 
he burst out a-Iad&hing. “What are you laugh¬ 
ing at?” Isays. “What am I laughing at?” 
he says, almost choking himself with a mouthful ! 
of goose—“ why, at you.” “ What for,” I says. 
“For being so jolly green,” lie says. “Jolly 
green!” I says; “ is it jolly green to lay by 
money for a rainy day ? — leastways, for 
Christ mas-day, when a family requin*s extras?” | 
“Fiddlesticks!” John says. “Get me ask you j 
a question, George.” “Twenty," I saysgo i 
ahead, John.” “Well,” he says, “when did j 
you begin to pay into the goose-club at the ‘ 
Yorkshire Grey ?” “At Midsummer,” I. says. , 
“And you paid in sixpence, every week .for 
twenty-six weeks?” “Yes,” I says, “1 did.” i 
“Which made thirteen shillings, George?” 

“ Exactly,” I says. “Well,” he says, “is the ; 
goose and the liquor worth it?” “Judge for | 
yourself, John,” I says. “ Could I have bought ; 
such a goose as that, yon are now partaking of : 
for less than eight-and-six in the shops ?” 
“No,” lie says. "“I don’t think you could.” j 
“ Very well,” I says, “ where’s your fiddlesticks, . 
and l‘iow do you make me out jolly green?” , 
“ Why this way, George,” he says: “ in the ; 
first place, you’ve been losing the interest upon 
your money for six months.” “That’s not 
much "Isays. “No,” he says, “perhaps not; 
but that’s not alt. I’ll he bound to say, George, 
if you’ll only be candid enough to confess it, j 
that every time you went to the Yorkshire Grey i 
to pay in sixpence to the goose-club, you had a ; 
glass of somethingr” “I don’t deny it,” I 
says; “you ci^ft well go to a public-house 
without, having a glass.” “Sometimes two,” 
he says. “Well,” I says, “sometimes tww; 
perhaps three, when I happened to meet a j 
triend.” “ Then, let, us say, George, that every j 
lime you went to pay in sixpence to the dub, i 
you spent, on an average, another sixpence on j 
drink.” “It might be about that,” I says. | 
“Very well then, George, upon yovu- own j 
showing, your goose, anu bottle ot gin, and j 
bottle of rum, have, cost you six-aad-tweuty 
shillings, to say nothing of your loss of time, ■ 
and the injury to your constitution through 
drinking more than was good for you.” “I 
never thought of it in that .way, John,” 1 says. 
“No, of course np^ George” be % says; “lor 
if you l«id thought ow it n* that way, you 
wouldn’t have been such a fool as to do it.” 
“But you’ll afirnil,” I says, “that Susau has • 
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had her money's-worth at. the grocer's, tod apt 
paid more than, she ought?” “I’m not, going 
to dispute that,” he says; "hut you must re¬ 
member that the grocer has had the use of her 
money, and supposing he had faired about the 
j beginning of* J>ecetnber, what would have be- 

j come of susan, and all the other Chri&tmas- 

; club geese ? I'm surprised at a sensible man 

j like yon, George, doing such things# when 

j there's a Post-office Savings-bank close to yopr 

| door.*’ "But,” I says.' "there’s so much 

| ceremony about savings-banks; they’re only 

f en certain days a week, and the hours arc in- 

hvesueut for a" working man, and-” " You 

don’t know anything about them, Geotge,” he 
says, taking me up short; " L r the Post-office 
Savings-banks that have just come up arc opeu 
i every day from ten to four 1 , and you may put 
j money in, and draw it. out, whenever you "like.” 
! “‘Well, John,” I says, “ I’ll sec about it.” 

j| I did see about it, and found that one of the 
j j Post-office banks had been opened a* Bardshy’s, 
! I the tea-griper’s, in the next street. Bardshn’s 
j j is our post-office and money-order office as well ; 
j j and walking up the shop through an avenue ot 
if sugar-loaves, 1 found a clerk reading the news- 
ij paper. 

! [ “ I want to put some money in the new bank,’’ 

tsays. 

The clerk never said a word, but placed a 
t’ printed paper before me to sign. 1 read it 
!i over ana signed it, thereby declaring that I 
j; was not directly or indirectly cum led to any 
, j deposit in that, or any other savings-bank, :mu 
!* that I submitted myself to the rules of tbeJW- 
;i office Savings-bank. The clerk then handed 
i j me a small paper book, about the size of a penny 
j s memorandum-book, only it had a white cover 
': with the royal arms at the top, and was printed 
i j all over with rules and regulations. 

:j “Sign your'name on that line, across the 
d inside of the cover, r the cierk says. I signed 
; i it. "That’s yonr signature,”-he says, “for 
; j drawing out, and you should be particular always 
to use the same one.” 

I then handed the clerk five shillings as my 
first deposit. He took the money, wrote in the* 

i book, “Number 857. 1602. Jtin.’l.-5,” 

put the post-office letter stamp for the day 
! against the entry, and the thihg was done. 1 

i defft think I was more than five minutes in t he 

! shop altogether. The very next evening, when 
j Susan and I were sitting at supper, the pdst- 
i man came to the door. Susan answered him, 
j and came back with a letter in her hand. “Lor’, 
George,” she says, “it’s a letter, ‘On Her 
Majesty’s,Service)’ whatever can it be about? 
I shouldn’t wonder if it was the water-rates, 
for you know the man has called throe times, 
and—” * 

“There, let’s open it,” I says, “that’s the 
best way to find out what ith about. It’s all 
right, Susan,” I says; “it’s a letter from the 
Postmaster-General.* 0 “And whatever does A? 
want?” SaiiSn says. VOI* nothing,” I says; 
“ he only writes to say that five skiifmgj have 
4 been placed to my credit in tl*. boob of his 


department.” “Well, it’s vast condescending 
Of him,” Span says, “for so little-” “Well/’ 

I says, “ it’s a guarantee thai^ it’s all right, 
hmi there’s his signature, * Go/ Chetwyna.’ ” 

“Cheatwii^d!” Susan says; “are you sure it’s 
all safe, George P” “ Sate as the bank,” I says, 

“ and safer; for the Queen, the two Bouses of 
Parliament, and all the taxes, arc security.” 

I quite took a (ancy to the Post-office Savings- 
bank when I found how simple the machinery 
was, It was almost as handy as the drawer, to" 
have a bank round the comer where you could 
buy your tea gnd sugar, and put youp money away 
all at once, and without ceremony. I was as 
pleased with it as a child with a pretty toy, aud 
I liked the importance of receiving letters every 
now and thou “On Her Majesty’s Service.” Susan 
used to put tiie letters on the chimney-piece for 
'people to see. It was soon tho talk of the 
neighbourhood that I was holding a corre¬ 
spondence with the government, and it was 
reported that I was going- to be appointed 
watchmaker to the Queen aud the rpyal family. . 
1 passed the post-office twice every day on j 
wonting home to dinner and going back again j 
to work, and tn walk in with my book and put : 
away a few shillings, was just like dropping in to 1 
the public-house to have a glads of ale. And j 
ahvats the next day, whether it was pounds or ! 
shillings, I had a letter “On Her Majesty’s Set- I 
vice;” aud Susan would meet: me at the door j 
and say, “ George, here’s another ietyer from ; 
the Queen,” and then we’d sit down after supper j 
and count it up, and see how, much I haQ at my i 
banker’- I found putting money away in the I 
Post-officfesgnings-bank so easy and so pleasant j 
like, that 1 rvfher overdid the thing, and put ! 
more money away than I could spare. So one ; 
day 1 ran short, and had to draw out. It wij- j 
almost as easy aud expeditious as drawing a ! 
cheque upon one of the big b&tfiks. At tho post- j 
office they gave me iyJip of paper with a form i 
of withdrawal upon it, and addressed in print | 
to the I’osurmstcr-General ou the ha Sk. I had j 
nothing to do but fill in wet number of my book, 
ihe amount I wanted to draw out, sign my, 
name, double the bit of paper up, and sfiovdjjr 
in the post. It only took me alxiut a imnale, 
for the paper was ready 'gummu^ for sealing, i 
and no st#mp was required, it being marked on | 
the back," On Her Majesty’^ Service.” It was j 
two o’clock on ThesdaV when I posted the letter, j 
At four o’clock next day l had an answer in the i 
shape of a printer-form, very similar to the notice j 
papei^ I had nothing to do but signet and prescut 
it at the pfcst-office, and the money waft banded 
to me, the clerk marking of tho withdrawal in 
ray booli * r 

It’s my belie^that^saving is a ’habit, like 
smoking, o* taking snuff, or like extravagance. 

If you oegin it and goon with it for a little 
time, you crime to Rave a sqri of passion for it. 
Whenever I had toy spare cash, I was oJMo 
ikrfjsky’s with it, and often whea l thought of 
withdrawing some I didn’t clef it, saying to toy- * 
self,*’Oh, 1 can give notice to-morrow, or the 
next day, or any tuqo 1 like/’ and so gprhapgt I 
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waited aud tided over the temporary difficulty, 
and didn’t withdraw at' all. 

About the beginning of December, in ’Sixty- 
three, when D^ent to pat, in three pounds, the 
clerk wouldn’t take it. “ What’s up,” 1 says.; 
“going to stop?” “No," he says; “but if 
von Io*k at the rules and j-epdations in your 
book, you’ll had that you ain’t allowed to’put 
in more than thirty pounds** year.” That, I 
believe, is to protect, the regular bankers, and it 
may be quite right, but I don’t exactly see it. 
I know tin's, tiuit before the new year, when I 
might begig to put in again, I bad blewed that 
three pound which the clerk wouldn't take. If 
it did any good to the regular bankers, it cer¬ 
tainly didn’t do any good to me. However, at 
the end of ’sixty-three, I had fifty pounds at the 
Post-office Savings-bank, and I might have luyl 
sixty, only I took a holiday in August, and went 
down with Susan for a week to Margate, where 
we were rather free. And lure 1 found out 
another advantage of this wonderful Post -office 
bank. Susan aud I went boating, and raffling, 
and driving in chaises, aud ran short, and were 
likely to be in a fix, until 1 looked over fffe 
rules and reguhitidns in my bank-book, when I 
learned that I might withdraw my monev at any 
Post-office Savings-bank in the" kingdom, by 
giving notice to that effect. So I sent up the 
usual notice of withdrawal to Loudon—1 keep 
a dozen of them stitched together in a cover,’ 
and cab it my cheque-book — stating that. 1 
wanted to withdraw the monev at the post- 
office «t Margate* and, almost by return, back 
came the withdrawal paper, and 1 hwi nothin" 


no postage to pay, auu when the time comes for 
#ou to send up your book to The chief office in 
London for the interest at two and a half per 
cent, to be calculated anti added to ) our account 
—which is the auniversaoy of the day on which 
the first^deposit was mailt:—the Postmaster- 
General sends you a big envelope for the pur¬ 
pose. • 

t • Altogether, it’s the best regulated thiug I 
to&v fame across, and if it doesn’t make people 
sari' nothing will.. Cut it does, I’m sure. 
Look at Barnsley’s 'hop now, to that- it was. 
Why, that little box with the pigeon-hole, 
whejp they ased»to do the juist,-office order 
business, has swollen into a great, banking de¬ 
triment, and there’s Bardbley himself, with a 
clerk to help him, at it all ddjr 4oug, with piles 
of bank-fto»s and bowls full of sovereigns 
beside *hetn — just likf*. TwininJ’s, or the 
Bank of England itself. Rardsley*s» yroud of 
it. too; | know he i% IIos never behind 
the counter now, searing and si%ar; he 
leaves that to his young men; ffie’i a banker, 
bless you. • , 


kmfvu how hasny and convenient they-are, 
thousands like myself would take advantage of 
thorn, ajjj^ soon loam to be carslul and provi¬ 


dent. If there’s a philanthropist that’s hard up ! 
for an object, I don’t know what he could do . 
better than go about distributing tracts setting i 
forth the rules and regulations and advantages j 
of the Post-office Savings-banks. \ 

---—-— j 

AMONG PIRATES. 1 

• . . ' 

l 

• Mr friend Michael Axderk&s, lat e carpenter ' 
of that ill-fated bark the Kloweixy Laxii, is a ; 
man of few words. These being, for the. most. ! 
part, Norwegian, he has a certain diffieulfjteia 
making his sentiments clearly intelligible io the 
British mind, and this difficulty is enhanced by 
the effect produced upon the poor fellow’s ner¬ 
vous system, both by the murderous scenes he 
lms witnessed, and his subsequent compulsory 
association of three weeks with the piratical 
gang who had murdered the captain and others, 
aud seized the ship. Nevertheless, in the course 
of an hour’s visit he lately paid me, with refer¬ 
ence to obtaining a passage back to Christian- 
f-and, Michael related enough to make his expe¬ 
rience worth recording in the “story of our 
lives from year to year.” 

It is no exaggeration tosay that, for the whole 
period 1 have mentioned—three week'.—-the 
man’s life hung upon a hair. In his condensed 
evidence given at the recent trial, Andersen 
stated that while standing at the top of the 
cuddy-stairs, and bending over the mangled 
body of the mate, he was himself struck with 
a handspike on the back of the neck. This 
blow, which struck him half senseless down the 
steps, a fall of six feet, was no doubt intended 
to have Ivon deadly. Lighting upon the 
nock and shoulder, it. only occasioned him a 
few days’ stitfuess and pain, and warned him 
of the critical tenure on which he retained his 
life. 9 

There seems to have been little general in¬ 
tercourse among the polyglot crew, but, fortu¬ 
nately for Andersen, he had established a sort 
nf friendship with one of the Manilla mis¬ 
creants— Lyons — who ultimately came forth 
'bis the lenduig spirit of the murderous con¬ 
spiracy. To tjp man’s persistent interposi¬ 
tion, Andersei* the second mate, and the 
boy Early, were unquestionably indebted Jfor 
their lives. * * 

pi these three, my friend Michael stood in 
the most imminent peril. The second mate was 
needed to navigate the vessel. The boy—a re¬ 
served and timid lad—was held in contempt. No 
carpenter was needed, and the very appearance 
of noor Andersen at. any part of the ship gave 
suen umbrage to the mutineers, that, in spite of 
the opposition ofiiis friend “Joe Lyons,” as 
he called him, no <Ta\ passed without its being 
resolved to kill him before its close. So long as 
“Joe Lyons” was present, Michael was com¬ 
paratively safe. The ticklish part of it was 
to survive during lift patron's un^oidabL dis¬ 
appearances, To lacilifatc this process, the 
latter imparted every day to his friend a regular 
lessop in depo^meut, suggested by the existing* 
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feeling of each Individual miscreant respecting 
him. 

“Keep clear of Lope*, this watch,” Lyons 
would say j “if Santos or Marsalino speaks to 
yon, donH look so cursedly sulky; they’re all 
right just now’. Fling that knife overboard, you 
(sbmething’d) booby! Do you want it in your 
own ribs ? Now, mind this; if you see Blanco 
lounging about "y ou with his bands in his pockets, 
sheet wide of him, d’ye hear? Don’t go bclovf 
for a moment to-day j they don’t like it. Keep 
out of all dark places, .and, when I’m'on deck, 
take your snooze.” 

Such—though not conveyed in that precise 
language—were some of the Erections Michael 
had daily to observe, and were ’sent well home 
to his memory by the supplementary informa¬ 
tion his instructor had almost always to add— 
that his life was to he taken that day, should 
the slightest pretext be afforded, and that even 
the manner of the deed, by knife, handspike, 
slung shot, or flinging overboard, had been de¬ 
cided on. * ‘ “ 

With wits sharpened by this intelligence, 
Michael did, under a merciful Providence, 
weather the dangerous storm: preserved, as 
we know, to aid materially in the conviction 
of the merciless hand, even of him who saved 
him; bat whose conduct, with this exception, 
unhappily, presented no other feature of ex¬ 
tenuation. 

According to Michael, this deed of piracy and 
murder—one of the foulest in our annals—had 
its origin solely in cupidity. The vessel, a well- 
found bark, of about five hundred tons, bad 
more than the usual number of hands on board. 
The crew were all, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, practised seamen, who knew their duty, 
and, in spite of the variety of languages, did It 
well. 


The unfortunate /captain, Michael declared, 
“was a very nice man.” So also was the 
captain’s brother, who had been a master 
carpenter, and in whose employ Michael had 
purposed to remain, at Singapore. 

There was, according to Michael", little or no 
ground for discontent on board-i-somc occa¬ 
sional harshness of expression on the part of 
the captain not being worth taking into account 
—but an impression had got about among the 
mSn that the ship’s freight included a quantity 
of specie. It appears to have been a fact that t}/c 
captain had with him certain bags of medals, or 
metal counters, burnished to look like sovereigns, 
and worth about a penny each. The sale of t hese 
impostors, in many parts of the metropolis, but 
especially near the river, is so common as to 
run no risk of deceiving the most itmocent 
purchaser. Nevertheless, to their unlucky 
presence in the “ Flowery Land,” was probably 
due the catastrophe which befel that unfortunate 
*Wp. 

Poor Michael, after all his dangers and 
escapes—not, to mention ©the assistance he 
afforded In bringing tffe criminals to.jnst icc— 
ran sortie risk of perishing by starvatien in 
liberal England. lie was indeed paid foe his 


indeed paid foe his 


! attendance as a witness; and, while so engaged, 
was provided with a lodging at the house of a 
policeman; but, the trim over, he was turned 
adrift; and had it not been for tlfe refuge offered 
by the Sailors’ Home, und the kindness of a 
charitable gentleman who was present at the trial, 
woyld have been lv f t in a state of actual desti¬ 
tution : his clothes, money, box of tools, &e., 
having gone down 1 with the scuttled ship. As 
the vessel was insured for four or five thousand , 
pounds, it might have been imagined that the 
owners would have taken the poos man’s case 
into their consideration. * 

Narrow as Michael Andersen’s escape has 
been, it was even surpassed in narrowness by 
that of a gentleman—Mr. 8 .—to whom a most, 
extraordinary adventure occurred about twenty- 
five years since, but which, never finding a place 
in the Annual or other registers of the time, 
may scarcely be remembered. 

Mr. S., "who had held an appointment in 
India, and married, while there, a half-caste 
Malay lady of great beauty, embarked with his 
wife at Singapore, ou board a large country 
snip of eleven or twelve hqpdrcd tons burden. 
In the same vessel were placed a large number 
of Chinese convicts, going to fulli’ their respec¬ 
tive sentences at different depots. Now, instead 
.of providing for these desperadoes a regular 
escort, it pleased the authorities to assemble a 
sort of “scratch.” pack, composed of Sepoys, 
pensioned and returning home, and of nien 
who had been policemen, but who no longer 
were. i ' 

They fkJ been but a few days at sea, when 
Mr. S. was atk;kencd one night by a dist urbance 
on deck, and, rushing up, found a regular 
battle going on between the convicts (who” had 
risen) al!d their inefficient guard: apparently id 
♦lie disadvantage of the latter. 4 ,Mr. S. ’quickly 
returned to his cabin, and waS groping lor his 
arms, when the eaptain'ruslicd in, fired his pistol 
through the skylight, and crying ouAthat the 
Chinese were masters Olathe snip, darted up 
the steps, threw himself “overboard, and was 
drowned. <» «t 

A tew minutes of suspense followed, 
party of convicts came below, end, without 
molesting Airs. 8 ., ordered her‘husband on 
deck. Compelled 10 obey, he found the deck 
deluged with blopd, and tue victorious convicts 
compelling the survivors of the British creiy 
and Sepoys to “ walk the plonk.” 

Presently, it Panic to Mr. S.’s turn. Instead, 
howewsr, of Jailing at once into tbsfken, he, with 
great muscular effort s.-'dung to the pudik, and 
refused tyftMato* In vain the murderers tried 
to prod hinf with pikes. He dodged their 
points successfully, until, at length, a Chinese, 
creeping fotVafd on the plank, aimed a blow at 
him with a qabre. In avoiding the stroke, Mr* 
S. lost his Jiold, and frII bitoH.be sea. 

It was mft’night, the sf&t was full of sharks, 
Mf.Tb could not swim a strokq., the ship was in 
complete possession of the convicts, ti thoumd 
miles from land. Could any position seem more 
hopeless ? las Mr. <8. lived to relate the stotv 
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at a London dinner-party to a friend of the 
writer’s* ^ 

In falling, ho caught a rope towing overj 
board. By th\ be hung, invisible, hearing 
successive victims fall, and distinguishing be¬ 
tween tlie dead and living bodies, by the absence,' 
in the farmer case, of the last frantic struggle 
for existence* At length, "is chilled fingfcrs 
lost bold of tlie rope; but, at ^iat instant, it oc¬ 
curred to him that he had heard it affirmed that 
if one who could not swim would only throw 
himself boldly on his back, keeping his head 
well down ,*110 might float for «an indefinite 
period. Ho did so, and floated; but every now 
and then his legs would sink lower and lower, 
till at length one of them struck a hard sub¬ 
stance. Strange as it may appear, it is a 
positive fact that he had unconsciously drifted, 
into one of the ship's boats, which, half sub¬ 
merged, was towing astern. Onee aware of 
his position, he was able to support himself 
without difficulty till morniug broke, when ho 
was discovered, brought on deck, uud, to his 
utter astonishment, allowed to go to his cabin 
unmolested; not, however, until Ite had see# 
the unfortunate English mate, who bad taken 
refuge in the rigging, brought down, ham¬ 
strung, ami left to bleed to death. 

The ship was now put about; and, under the 
charge of a native pilot, who had been spared 
for the purpose, shaped her course for China. 
Mr. S. \\as confined to his cabin, and though, 
naturally, a prey to considerable anxiety, was 
relieved from any immediate fear of death, inas¬ 
much as oue or other of his captors cn#ie even- 
day to .inquire what he would like ft*/'dinner ! 

In due time land was sighted, a bold headland, 
round which the pilot declared they must steer, 
although there prcsenllv appeared also a broad 


liue channel, dividing the neauiaiia irom the main¬ 
land. In spite "•the man’s repeated assurance 
that this was full of rocks*the (.-limese, doubting 
his good fmt.li, compelled hinfto lay what seemed 
to them toe shorter course and enter the chan¬ 
nel. Scarcely had they done so when the ship 
steandgd. A hasty council was held, at which 
|>aa resolved that, half the party should escape 
torivhd, sending back 4hc boats for the other 
half, who sh#ald th*u follow thei# comrades, 
having first murdered Mr. and Mrs. S.*and fired 
the sjiip. » 

Tlie former part of the'programme was duly 
executed, and the boats were returning, when 
the three masts of a British shtop of war became 
visible, not »milc distant. She had sce*i the 
course ot toe devoted shjp, and, knowing what 
must ensue, gave chase to pick up *t4u^ pieces. 
Her boats wore already out "and no sooner 




state of affairs. In a moment, the Obineso were 
on their knetffi praying for %av prisoners’ inter- 
cession.. The sloop’# boats, m-opcrlv firmed, went 
ftsttore and captured eve^ inaividual^fl hose who 
had landed; The whole were reconveyed toUffi- 
fgapare, and probably not the least remarkable 
feature of the remarkable story is, that for tome 
reason bfist known to themaelyes^toe jury coqjd 


not he induced to award against the actors in j 
that cruel deed of piracy and murder any other if 
verdict than " manslaughter 1” j{ 


PAIR DENMARK.’ 

Most people have their Ultima Thule on the' 
map, beyond which all is shadowy twilight, 
tarrse incognita, peopled by iebthyophagi, an¬ 
thropophagi, or "men whose beads do grow be¬ 
neath their shoulders.” . “ Spain’s an island,” 
said one of the lights of the harem. To 
general reader, as well as to the general tra¬ 
veller, Denmark, as a whole, is an unknown 
region, beginning* with its entrance-hedl (by 
land), the Duchy of Holstein. 

The portal to*the Danish kingdom for visitors 
from Western Europe (stiil by land) is Ham¬ 
burg, a city unique after its kind—a Babel 
without its tower, a Babylon without its fail. 
Other towns and other provinces have bowed 
their heads to monarchic sceptres ;• Hamburg 
retains its ancient constitution and its privileges 
as a free city. Its bourgomaster still bears the 
title of magnificent, and its senators have a 
right to be addressed as their wisdoms. Amidst 
tlie confusion of tongues which stuns the era-, 
the language of trade is universally understood; 
“ money” is the password from one end of the 
town to the other. The Haraburgian babies 
learn to lisp it soon after they come into the 
world, the old men mutter it in their dreams 
before lying down to take their final sleep. They 
are prudent, and would give offence to no man. 
Once, upon a t ime, a journalist had the boldness 
j to state that French gunpowder was better than 
Prussian. The censor of the press struck out 
the sentence, seeing that Prussia cannot be 
supposed to be, in any respect, inferior to 
France. Another writer translated a speech 
of the King of Sweden, in which he mentioned 
Asiatic cholera. The word “ Asiatic” had to be 
suppressed, because Russia might take umbrage 
at it. Despite all which, the men of Hamburg 
aro honourable, amiable, hospitable, and will 
4)onour a letter of introduction os readily as a 
bill of exchange. 

Almost touching Hamburg, is Altona, the 
capital of Holstein, the second city of the Daqjh 
dominions, and the dullest in the universe, ft 
rivals London, nevertheless, in having a hand¬ 
some street called rallmatl. The scenery of 
Holstein, without aspiring to the pietaresque, 
is pleasing in its character. The forms, with 
their neat hedges or low stone fences, have 
almost an English look. Gentle knolls oceur 
now and then, interspersed with little sheets of 
water. Tfie clupjps of beech around these 
small lakes are vocal with the uiglitiugale. In 
general, there is little wood; but wherever it 
occurs, from its consisting of trees with glossy 
foliage, it tells well in the landscape. 

In fact, the laud# 3 a very gootLlftud. The 
neatness qj' its little towas is vary striking. Of 
tliese.Jiraun.stfd and Neumunstcr are worthy 
of especial meiflion. With their pavements as 
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!! accurate as mosaic,, houses of bright compact 
! | brick, avenues of elms forming sheltered walks 
; j from end to end, and streets delightfully clean, 
; j they greatly remind the traveller of the bighly- 
I polished little towns of Holland. 

' The system pursued m filling up vacant 
! clerical Marges is, as nearly as can be, that of 
uncontrolled' popular election The parishioners 
! meet at the church on a day of which dfte inti- 
! mafcion lias been given by the ecclesiastical jut/i- 
| catory of the district. "The only inhabitants of 
! the parish who do not attend on these occasions 
I qjy tin; proprietors of the larger estates; they 
[ absent, themselves lest they should be suspected 
; of influencing their tenants in behalf Of some 

I particular preacher. The candidates are rene- 
j rally those young clergymen of the neighbour- 
: hood with whose pulpit"ministratious t he people 
, are best acquainted. The names of these 
:! being duly proposed, every male parishioner 
i who has received the sacrament votes for the 

j| person he prefers, and the appointment is given 

II to lam wqo unites the greatest number of 
{( voices. The system appears to work well, 
j j there. There are few instances of serious divi- 
(i sious among the people, and as few in which the 
| J best qualified candidate is not selected. 

jl Pretty little Kiel, in a snug baylet* on the 
I; north, coast of Holstein, receives, it not its vi- 
:j tality, at, least a groat part of its animation, 

| ! from the fresh blood which flows through it in 
j j the shape of strangers. The steamers arriving 
j! from Copenhagen import objects of constant in- 
.j tercet. Paces are seen in its peaceable streets 
! i which nobody has ever seen before, and dialects 
i j are heard whose interpretat ion would puzzle its 
j! learned university: which university, by the way, 
jl includes imprisonment amongst its inodes of 
! j discipline. He is no myth, that travelling stu¬ 
dent of dramatic notoriety, who, when asked by 
j country acquaintances where he resided, frankly 
t gave his address, '‘at the University Prison, 

‘ Heidelberg.” 

But Kiel is best known to German idlers from 
, j its attractions as a watering-place, notwithstand- 
j j big the rivals it has to contend writh. Cux- 
; haven, Tiordeuei, and Heligoland. n Bat though 
j these rivals stand on the North Sea, whose 
waters are reckoned more rcst6jative than those 
J of. the Baltic, yet Kiel attracts a fair proportion 
jj of ihe thousands who annually flock irom all 
i parts of Germany to some other part of Father- 
j land. 

j Holstein, for its present Annoyance, is the 
j joint which unites to the great German body the 
j long straggling arm known as Continental Iten- 
j mark. The little duebv, hitherto best known for 
/j its agricultural fame, holds also a conspicuous 
II phee in the annuls of the nml bourn of Europe*. 
!J its princely line has given Lugs to most of the j 
jj thrones of the north, and if they all begin to 
i j squabble about it, there is m knowing where 
jj the quarrel will end, A different supply con-! 
it mats of cart-horses, the B^hftein breed main- 
u taininc its reputation as amongst ibe jlttest for 
j! draught in the world. The dairies are |lso in 
if thigh repute. There are farms ©•the neighbour¬ 


hood of Kiel where a couple of hundred cows 
are kept, and in whosfe storerooms a thousand 
cheeses,‘ready for export, may Jbe seen at one 
time. Though Kiel is somewhpt sunk from its 
importance, as the capital of the Gottarp portion 
of Holstein (formerly belonging to the imperial 
family of Russia), jet, in consequence af a brisk 
commerce and some manufacturing spirit, the 
inhabitants have .long been reputed wealthy. 

On doubling the Point of Fainter, after leaving 
Kiel, the steamer takes yon between Zealand* ‘ 
and up archipelago of islands scattered about on 
either side -r poor little islet® scarcely rising 
above the water’s edge, covered with scanty 
grass and a few hovels, whose peasant inhabi¬ 
tants lead a life much akin to that passed on 
shipboard.. The wind dashes the spray of the 
# waves against their huts. The sea roars by dav 
around the family table, and by night beneath 
the pillows on which they sleep. The sea is 
their element, their delight, ana their sorrow, 
their wide world, their boundary. Casting their 
i nets therein, they reap their harvests. ; 

It is a popular tradition, that some of these jj 
islets were made by enchanters, who wished for ; j 
greater facilities of going to and fro, and dropped j; 
them in the sea as stations on their way. At j 
certain spots they are so close* to each* Other j 
that the sea no longer resembles a sea, but a I 
mighty river like the Rhine. You distinguish 
the shore on either side; you can eouut the j 
dwellings; and on Sundays, when the boat runs i 
along the coast of Falstor, you can hear the bells, j 
and can respond to the fiygma ciiantcf inside ( 
the chaudios. 11 

A littleWther on, the natives will tojee you j j 
to the prow of the vessel and point with pride jj 
to a tall white mass of rock, surmounted by », 
several sharp p£aks, and crowned with freer i 
What a geologist would call calcareous*rock, is j 
not a rock, but a biSiutifnb young fairy who j 
reigns over the island and its surrounding j 
waters. The naked cliff is her robe, j 

which falls in graceful fold# to the sea, and Is j 
diapered by the glancing sunbeams. The pointed > 
pyramid is her sceptre, and the belt of wpod . 
diadem. From the summit of the 0roMiSf; T 
Stol (tiie Queen’s Seat}, she survey® bePcm* ? 
ptre and protects the ushemaifc’s barque as ; 
watchfully as the merchant veesel. Thu® does j 
the popular imagination poetise material otpeets. ! 
Passing along the shoVes of a iake/ut hear® the •; 
water-sprites sinking in their grottos, and be- 
Jiolds the mermaids rising to the surface. Gazing 
at a hill of chalk, it discovers a queen there, and 
calls it t he 'Moeusklinfc, (the Mmaeb’s Hack). At 
Mocnsl^i»t*thc sea resume® it® open character, 
and the coast of Kibg^ almost rectus to retreat, 
to tnakff way fqrftbe vessel* which incessantly 
pass, Thefcetfto Copenhagen the am h covered 
with shins. Hern ns elsewhere; the Baltic j 
coast is fulfrrf treason®, a(»me impressed with 
true reli^lqps feeding, other® bearing the tritae ! 
qfimgaiusm. | 

In these islet® everybody is acquainted vtitlflh© * j 
bistiny of elves and giants, with magioswords, and 
ttjasures guarded byriragons. They are j^e reafrt [ 
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of mermen, with green, beards and bail- like sea¬ 
weed streaming over their shoulders, who Sing 
at evening am&gsfc the breakers to entice the 


maidens, and them off to their crystal grots. 

They hide sorcerera who, by force pi enchant¬ 
ments, raise tempests to wreck the boats of the 
fisberintp, against whom they bear a grudge. 
They have ghastly kuntsmln, condemned ‘for 
their crimes to an endless chase through thicket 
and marsh. Priest Island re cals a saintly legend. 
There dwelt on it a priest named Anders, revered 
by every one on account of his virtues. He was 


devoutly returned it, with tlie addition of the 
thing required. The island still retains its name, 
but has, unfortunately, lost the marvellous peirnv, 

At another part of the coast, a church sunk 
to the bottom of the sea, after being profaned 
by impious men. By night, you may hear the 
unhappy wretches chant the peuit enliai psalms, 
intermingled with sobs and wailings. When the 
sea is calm, you may sec through the transparent 
waves the lighted candles before the altar. Ft* 
their sins, they are condemned to bitter imprison¬ 
ment in this sunken church until the day of 
judgment. • * 

In the same neighbourhood, the sailors imve 
often beheld, in the midst of tempests and by 
the glare of lightning, a strange built vessel 
hoisting an unknown flag. The captain and his 
crew oue'day committed a great crime; and they 
are to yander over the waves, without hnlt. or 
repose, til] the enu of the world. WJnen t hese 
poor maritime wandering Jews penyave another 
vessel "at a distance, they send off to it letters 
for their relatious and friends. But the letters 
arc addressed to persons who Biavu not existed 
for centuries, and to streets with names known 
to no living creature. • 

In Falster Island thcrc»vras once a very rich 
woman who had no children. •Wishing to devote 
her fortumT to pious uses, she built a church, 
which, when (hushed, ‘appeared in her eyes so 
t beautiful,jthat she felt herself entitled to ask a 
1 &fj>*uj&nse. She therefore prayed to be. per- 
mlrc-m to live as long asher church should stand. 
Her desire wajgrante *. Death passed before her 
door without entering it. He knocked at the 
doors of ail her relations and friends, but did not 
showliex so much as (lie ttp of Bis scythe. She 
lined unscathed through all the wars, through all 
the plagues and pestilences,* through all the 
famines which ravaged her country. She Jived 
so long, that she had nobo<|y left to talk with; for 
she always talked of suckaucieut timwstaad wavs 
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nafc m a eoatiauatum of youth ami middle ago- 
She received wvhat Hie begged for and no more. 
She grew older and alder. She lost hftr strength, 
hem sight, her hearing,, ana her sjrndbh. She 
then bad herself shut up in an oaken coffer odd 
Carried to the chfllrch. Once a year, at Christ¬ 
mas, she recovers, the use of her senses fA an 
hoiy, and every year, &Mh*t iuyir, the priest 


a roaches her to take her orders. She then 
: uprises in her oakeu chest, and asks, “ Is 
my church still standing?” “ Yes” replies the 

E " ist. “"Would to Heaven,” she answers, “ it 
fallen to the ground!” She then sinks 
back with a deep sigh, aud the lid of the coffer 
is closed again. 

A poor sailor, who lost his son in a ship¬ 
wreck, went mad for grief. Every day be eets 
ijitokis boat and sans away to the open sea. 
There, he roils a-drum with all his might, end 
calls to his son in a loud voice,• “ Come, come; 
conic out of your hiding-place! Swim iiitjur , 
aud I will put you beside me in my- WcTr lf 
you arts dead, I will give you a grave in tire 
cemetery, a gi*rc among the shrubs and 
flowers.’ You wilt sleep better there than 
beneath the waves.” But. he calls aud looks out 
in vain. At nightfall he returns, saying, 
“ To-morrow, I will go further; my poor boy 
did not hear me.” 

Most, of these legends arc melancholy in their 
character, aud turn upon the different phases of 
family affection. For instance: Dyrmg went 
Uf a distant island and took a handsome girl to 
wife. They lived togetfier seven years, amt she 
presented Inm with seven children. Then death 
came into the country, aud carried off the. wife, 
so fresh and so rosy. * Dyring went to * distant 
island, married another girl, aiui brought her 
home. But this one was unkind and hard¬ 
hearted. When she entered her husband’s 
house, the seven children wept; they wept and 
were anxious. She repulsed them with her foot. 
She gave them neither beer nor bread, and told 
them, “ You shall sleep on straw, with nothing to 
cover you.” She extinguished the great torches, 
aud said, “ You shall remain in darkness.” 

The children wept very late into the night. 
Their mother heard them,’where she lay, under 
the earth. “ Oh !” she cried, “ that I could go 
aud see my little children?’ She prayed and 
prayed till she obtained permission to go and see 
her little children, on condition that, at. cock¬ 
crow, she would leave them. So the poor mother 
raised herself on her wearv legs, and climbed 
#ver the story; wall of the burial-ground. She 
traversed the village, and the dogs howled as 
| they heard her ri&ss. She reached the door of 
j her former dwelling; her eldest daughter was 
! standing^there. • 

“What are you doing here, my child?" she 
aslfed. " How are your brothers’and sisters f’ 
“ You are a fine grand lady, but vou are not 
my darling mother. My mother’s checks were 
white and red, whilst you are as pale as death.” 

“And how can I*be white aud red, after 
reposing so long iu my coffin?” 

She went into the chamber; her little children 
were there with t ears on their cheeks. She took 
one and combed it, smoothed the hair of another, 
and caressed a third aud a fourth. She-took 
the fifth iu her« and opened her bosom to 
it.. Then, calling ijpr eldest daughter, “ Go 
and tell Ujring to come lisre,” dke Sid. \Y hen. 
Dyring came, she spoke to him angrily. “ I 
left- you beer Aid uread, and my children are 







![ hungry and thirsty. I-left you blue cushions 

I and coverlids* and my children sleep on naked 
i straw, t left you tall flambeaux, and my 
! children are in darkness. If you often make 
' me thus return by night, misfort une will come 
' I of it,” At this "the mother-in-law exclaimed, 

|: “ Henceforward I will be kind to your children.” 
i i And from lliat day, whenever the husband and 
j wife heard the dogs growl, they gave the cftildren 

beer and bread; ana when they heard them bo -,/1 
[ and bark, they went and hid themselves, lest they 
j should see the dead woman come back again, 
i j «*jhe Ksempeviser arc songs and stories written 
j‘ in tlili national language of Denmark. They 
j cont:dn, amongst others, the touching history of 
'; Queen Dagmar (Aurora, or Daybreak), who, for 
!• $even years, was adored by the king and his 
people, and who died in May, 1212. Her 
!! arrival in Denmark is thus relat ed: 
j i King Valdemar and his noble, Strange Ebhe- 
|; son, are sitting in the castle hall, and arc dis- 
! j coursing together. 

i; “Do you hear, noble Ebbeson, what I tell you ? 
j; You will set out for Bohemia, from whence y # ou 
|; will bring me back my young bride.” 

[ I Noble Ebbeson, of handsome mien and clo- 
i quent speech, replied, “If I go to Bohemia, 
i; who will accompany me V* 

I I "Choose first,” replied the king, “the young 
j 1 Lord Limbek and Olaf Gluck ; choose the rich 
j Seigneur Peter Glob and others, according to 
|; your liking.” 

i At their departure, the king accompanied 
i • them to the shore with a numerous and brilliant. 

! • suite. For three weeks they sailed over 1 lie 
•azure waves, and when they caugtd sight of the 
land of Bohemia they gaily saluted it. They 
; ■ cast anchor, furled their sails, and landed. The 
!; retinue was dazzling to behold, preceded by the 
jj noble Ebbeson. 

“God be with top, King of Bohemia! You 
j' are a prince worthy of ail honour. King Val- 
! demarof Denmark sends me to you; he loves 
your daughter, and demands her hand.” 
j j The king then entered his palace to consult 
J) with the queen. “There are some noble scig- 
j | neursfrom Denmark, who arc con# to take ouf 
i daughter away. If mighty Voldemar desires to 
espouse her, we will leave her ?o these brilliant 
loads, and give a rich dowry with her baud.” 
*Thcy dressed the princess in blue silk and led 
her into the great hall. “ Here is the prinqcss 
1 herself, so beautiful in modesty and virtue.” i 
j. They then brought the chess-board and the table | 
j; of massive gold, that the noble Ebbeson might 
i i play with the princess and converse with her 
alone. At the third move they were agreed; 
nibble Ebbeson had won a good wife for his 
king. The silken carpets ycre spread on the 
ground, and a long tram accompanied the prim 
1 i cess to the place of embarkation. She bade 
I-' adiew to her dear parents, and they blessed her 
i? from a distance. Stye was gentle and delicate. 

1 She arrivedjiy the island o§Mantle, to the west 
> of Schleswig, 1*hc Kmg of Denmark madehis 
horse prance on the shore of Ripen. % 
“Noble Ebbeaon,” asked lln?priflcess, # “ be- 


forp we land, tell me who is that bold cavalier j 
who rides to and fro along the bank P” 

• “You are welcome, princess,’? replied Ebbe¬ 
son *, “ but do not speak so loud. It is King 
‘Valdemar .of Denmark, come to offer three 
crowns to his bride.”, 

“ Shame on you noble Ebbeson! Have you 
derived nie?" Has .King Valdemar of Den- j 
mark only one eye P” j 

“ King Valdemar is a hero worthy or the 1 
blood of Orlog; be has reconquered for Den- ; 
mark ail t he land to the north of the Elbe. Such j j 
glory must needs be purchased by something.” j | 

The wedding was brilliant, and the young jj 
couple loved each other from the bottom ot their • j 
hearts. It was a happy time for all in Denmark, ’ j 
Queen Dagmar took care of the honest peasant; \ j 
die lived without burthen, and in peace. She , j 
was the sweetest flower in Denmark’s garden. ! t 


DR. PEREGRINE’S PAGE. 


x. ,, 

Ik one of the earlier volumes of my diary I 
and the following passage ; 

“Tuesday, January 17th, 18—. This morn¬ 
ing, at half-past three A.M., poor John Bentnioro 
expired. Conscious to t he last—full of self-eon- . 

defoliation for errors which were more those of j 
judgment than in! cut ion; pious, earnest, humble- : ; 
minded, he died, bitterly aceusing himself of j 
having injured his boy’s prospects. Avouching . > 
end. I promised to befriend his child, llow j 
shall 1 fulfil that promise ?” *. •» ' 

Of alwipy humble prot.<?g£s, John Bent,more j 

was the m<j*4grateful, and the least satisfactory. ; j 
He was emphatically au unlucky man. Nothing j 
prospered with Ijjm. He had tried everything, j 
Service in all sorts of capacities. He had beer 
a greengrocer, a lodgiug-hqpsc keiper; a ’• [ 
traveller for a w'me Suerclumt; a traveller iu ,} 
the grocery line; foreman to an upholsterer. I ' j 
got up a subseriptibuforhim, and liy/jd him out ■ 
lor Australia; but in Lss than two years he was : ; 
back again, with litt le besides the clothes which, :i 
to use his. own expression, he, stood upright j 
By-andby he. set up for himself iu th^jpj, ' 1 
hoist cry trade with caps ,’4 borrowed from one j 

of his old employers. He had been brought up j 
to it, bin father having been an upholsterer ; 
and he ought ip have understood it himself. 

But his ill luck/or rather his wanteof business ; 
habits, pursued him st ill. He employed the btkt j 
men; he bought*the best materials. Yet, his ! 
woodvalways warped ; his blinds never worked ! 
properly; liis carnet®, wore white; rids very j 
nails n<%c**eld fc He, was wont to admit him- ; 
self with n sigh, as lift wiped the {perspiration I 
from hfb brow/that “ there was a many j 
complaints* He didn’t know how it was, but 
there was ajmany complaints.” e 
At lastjbe sunk tifder hbftil fortune. ’Qa bis 
death-bed be accused ahimself bitterly, «bd ; 
bffwkiled the destitute state of his son, whose 
future prospects naturally formed his < tduef *, 
anxiety. I had much ado to reconcile Mtp to j 
tl# idea of ih| boy’a seeking his. living (M any , 
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rate in the first instance) by servitude, and I 
undertook, before I sought a service for Arthur, 
to induce Mr. Moreen, the upholsterer—with 
whom John Beatmore had lived twice as fore-, 
man—-to emplo;f him; but John’s hopes on this 
head were alight. “He won’t do $ sir,” he 
said, with a sigh of self-reproach; “ and I don’t 
deserve that he should. He’| a just man— Mr. 
Moreen. And I—I owe him money. I owe hftu 
a large sum of money, and he’%not one to over¬ 
look that. If indeed he would let the boy work 
*Tor him any number of years without wages, 
and so pay him off what I owe, that would be a 
blessed tliingd but be won’t do it Mie won’t do 
it, sir. I have enraged him; and Mrs. Moreen 
—she can’t overlook his having lent, me the 
money; not bat what it would be the best 
thing they could do to get paid; for Arthur 
would do ltis duty by them, I’m sure of that., 
He’s very different from me, you see, sir—a 
deal better. He’s got twenty times my head for 
figures, and book-keeping, and that. He’ll make 
a first-rate roan of business, will Arthur. They 
say at his school, that he’s an uncommon turn 
; for mathematics. It is a pity, ain’t it, to make 
i j a menial of such a lad as that ?” * 

j; And the father looked proudly and fondly at bis 
, j boy, who was ^seated in the hospital window 
j j intent upon a book ; and a single tear rolled 
i J down upon his pillow. 

| The hour came at last. lie fixed on his boy 
j a glance of loving recognition, and the tender 
light faded away; in its place there came a film, 

' | and all was over. 

j • m XI. 

Arthur Beutmore had not compIeledAis thir- 
| teenth year when his father died. He was tall 
for his age, with small and well-cut features. The 
mouth was lull and handsome^ but the com¬ 
pressed lips, and square chin, indicated firm- 
j ness, whfist the dn^ularly prominent eyes had 
| in them a thoughtful abstraction unusual in one 
j so young. I had learnt from Mr. Gillies, his 
schoolmaster (whom I had tribt more than once 
by his father’s bedside), that he was studious and 
_ persevering, though nof particularly clever; and 
jv'rpta tli$ father himself, that he was dutiful and 
j, in no ordinary degree. But my own 

j observations had served father to puzzle than to 
j enlighten me, *1 though at one condition ] had 
1 arrived, namely, that, he was reserved even to se¬ 
ll cret iv^uess. ltis nature seefied tjj be one. of those 
j which, to opfcn at all, must be wrenched open. 

| His father’s affairs were set in order with as 
| little delay as possible. Wh«#r*sdl was sold, 
j scarcely eaodfcn'remained to pay tjje funeral 
j andothertieccssary expenses; nothing whatever 
j towards defraying Mr. Moreen’^ denfc #1 Imd 
j clothed tiu^boy ill decent* mcmruitifc, and paid 
I his small arrears of schooling nrnelf,*taking 
| him for the moment into my own lodging; and 
j now I felt it was time to think of putting him 
, in sonic way of earwig an^mlepenuept livcli- 
| boon; but it was not without the ifimost didi- 
j, culty and considqgable exercise of patience,tlhl 
j I wrtmg from him the confession that he wmdd 
; rather be au upholsterer than a servant. 


I took bim to Mr. Moreen, whom I had long 
been in the habit of attending professionally, 
and who I believed had a real regard For me. 
I would make au attempt in that quarter. A ft er 
all, it could but fail. 

. Mr. Moreen was a huge, sturdy, ruddy-faced 
giant, working hard, living generously, doing 
business, as business should be done, in a busi¬ 
ness-like way. He piqued himself on the quality 
of his fiiaterials, and the excellence of his work¬ 
manship, and was wont to look with an eye of 
something like contempt on any work but his 
own. Though as straight forward, shrewd, and 
experienced a tradesman as London ever pay 
duced, he was completely under the^Uwtfflocf 
his wife! He came down to us now, from the 
comfortable meat iTS he had been enjoying with 
Mrs. M. (as he respectfully called her) and the 
children, wiping the crumbs from his mouth as 
he entered. He smiled on seeing me; but east 
a sharp glance of something like disfavour on 
my companion; who, pale and slender, looked 
above liis station in his new mourning suit, re¬ 
lieved by an inch or two of his father’s gold 
chain, that peeped from his waistcoat. I said 
it itad been his late foreman’s last wish that his 
son should be brought up to the trade he bad 
followed biinseif, and that he had not been with¬ 
out hope that Mr. Moreen would permit the 
boy to oe in his shop, at least for a while. 

The upholsterer beard me attentively to the 
end. Ho was not one to speak hastily, nor Vit 
one to mince mailers when he did speak., He 
kucw his own mind, in general—when Mrs. M. 
was not by. 

"Sir, 1 wouldn’t have a son of John Bent- 
more" s in my shop, not if you was to pay me 
all he owed, and fifty pounds more to the batik 
of that. I’ve had enough of the father; 1 
don’t want no more of the lot. That boy’ll be 
just like ’em all—turn out as bad as the rest. 
John Beutmore used me ill.^ir. I trusted him, 
and lie deceived me. He deceived me.” 

“ Not wilfully!” I interrupted. “ When he 
borrowed that money, he intended to repay it.” 

"I trusted him, and he deceived me,” Mr. 
Moreen resumed, not condescending to notice 
Ay interruption. “ He promised in black and 
white, that he rgould pay back that money 
before the year Mime out, and be never paid me 
a shilling of it—no, nor meant to it. There’s 
no houoidy in the blood, that’s where it isI 
then’s no honesty in the blood 1 Eighty-seven 
pounds nine shillings and threepence^ that man 
owed me, and 1 shall never sec a farthing of it. 
No, sir, 1 thank you - but I’ll have nothing to 
do with his boy,” 

“Father would have tried to pay you, if be 
had lived, sir!” Arthur’s young voice was heard 
to say; “ I know )i§ would have done bis best 
to pay you.” 

, I glanced at the boy. He was pale, and the 
perspiration stood in beads upon his forehead. 
His eyes, full of an eager pud glowing light. 
Were fixed intently #n tke upkotaj^rcr. My 
heart bled for him. It was cnftl to speak thus 
of his dead.father in his presence. 
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"Not be!" Mr, Moreen replied, putting lib 
i hands into hb waistcoat-pockets, and jingling 
; his loose silver, 'with a dogged hind ol‘ careless- 
| ness. “ Jtfofc hit* !’twasn't an him. ’Twssn't in 
him, no more than ’twas in his brother Charles, 
■who died some eight or nine years ago, deep in 
debt. He was another of the same sort—always 
borrowing, never paying nobodv again—always 
in trophic and difficulties—and prism (with a 
Strong emphasis). It’s m the blood. There's 
ho backbone among them i And the boy’s 6ae 
of tliem. Of course !” 

He jerked out these sentences with strong 
srai'lfgipt, making short pauses between each, 
that see«*cd to add tenfold weight to Ids words. 

1 felt indignant at the.cruelly of such re¬ 
marks, before a lad whose parent was scarcely ycf 
cold in his grave. “ Mr, Moreen,” I said, “ von 
have a perfect right to refuse to employ the lad,* 
but you hare no right to wound him, % easting 
bitter reflections bn the memory of his father.” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Moreen, taking one square 
brawny baud out of his pocket, and stretching ii 
towards nfe wit h a gesture of power, “I speak a* 1, 
find. You forget as I’ve boys my self—a many buys.”, 
, He heaved a sigh, that seemed to come from 
some cavernous depths, and made a kind of 
draught in the shop. “ I’ve no less than five of 
’em, and Mrs. M. expecting again in Oc¬ 
tober. Sir, them boys look to me to he fed 
and clothed, and put in the way of feeding and 
clothing their own selves. I've enough to do 
for them. They’re brought op strict, and honest,, 
and hard, they arc—not taught to give them¬ 
selves airs—not dressed like voung Eton gents. 
What they wears is paid for, honest and reg’lar. 
I should scorn to borrow money for my boys.” 

He turned away, and bending a little forward, 
seemed to be examining a piece of old oak fur¬ 
niture that stood near. But his thoughts were 
evidently not with that. A moment afterwards 
he resumed in a somewhat deprecating lone, as 
though willing to justify himself to me. “ You 
see, sir, I’ve had little comfort, since the day 
when that money was borrowed. Mrs. M’, 
she’ll never overlook it. Nev-or overlook it. 
Not if she lives to a hundred.* She has her 
ideas, has Mrs. M., and her opinions. Strong. 
She was always against lending of it. Many a 
time she says to me, says she, *> Mark my words, 
$& Don’t you trust that Bcntmorc—he’s a 
- slippery fellow.’ If you please, eir,”»said Mr. 
Moreen* suddenly taking his bauds from* bis 
pocket a, and changing his tone t o one of un¬ 
common briskness, by Wiiy of changing the sub¬ 
ject, “if you please, sir, we’ll say no more about 
it. Only I won’t have nothing to do with his lad.” 
And so we parted. 

■ in. • . 

A page’s place was soon found for Arthur 
Bcntmorc ; and a good one. One of tnv patients 
willingly engaged him, inexperienced us he was, 
after hearing the particulars of his story from 
me., Admiral hod Mgs. fullivan were kindly, 
liberal people, living alone, spoiling* their ser¬ 
vants, as they would have spo§f their thildren 


if they had had any, laying themselves out to be 
imposed upon in a hundred ways, ou all sides. 
Their butler, Mr. Tapps, having decanted their 
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priceless treasure. Their coachman, a corpulent 
but lenient man, allowed them the use. of their 
hprses for an hour or two occasionally, when 
his wife thought it good for him to drive; nor 
was there a pair in all London that cou ld match 
his for sleek and decorous slowness. The lady’s, 
maid had ruled her mistress with a yard measure 
of iron for t hirty years, aud was looked upon by 
that lady -with a truly filial respeKt. The cook 
had grown fat on the proceeds of that which she 
sold out of her luxurious kitchen. The house¬ 
maid and scullery-maid might as yd be con¬ 
sidered babies in "the service, having beeu only 
three anti four years in the family; but, influ¬ 
enced bv the general tone, of the establishment, 
(hey were of course prepared to remain there 
(if "spared, and not taken possession of by the 
baker or the greengrocer) half a century at least. 
Every one of the domestics spoke of »hc house. 
Land all it contained, as theirs. It was “our 
plate,” “our carriage,” “our dinner-parties,” 
“ our uniforms,” “our court dresses,” ant! “our 
diamonds.” " 

The first thing done by the treasure, Mr. 
Tapps, ou the new paire being respectfully pre¬ 
sented to him by his mistress in my presence, 
was to alter his cognomen to that of Jemnes. 
He could not he expected to call hinmiy other. 
Of course not. Jnames were the proper name 
for a page, and had been ever since lie were a 
page limvclf. “And if you does as 1 it!i yon,” 
said Mr. Tapps, with dignified emphasis,"turning 
to the c i-<levaut Arthur, and minglin'? encourage^ 
nient with the-stem dignity of ofliee, “if you 
does as 1 tell you, and minds nothing nor nobody 
else, yon’ll do well cqougli nvtime, I des-say.” 

During the page’s probation, the reports of 
la's conduct were excellent. Mrs. Sullivan had 
nothing to say but in his praisc.^Tappa, the 
treasure, spoke highly of him. Tappa was en¬ 
tirely satisfied. He had broken wonderfully , 
little crockery for a raw lad in his firstsservji^if't 
and there was a marked improvement itr-fr,* 
double knocks. 

I was sitting one morning inVny consulting- 
room, having just dismissed the last of my gra¬ 
tuitous patients, when my* page (T called him 
my page, from liaviug put a guidiife hand to jus 
destiny) called upon me. He looked thin and 
ill, and paler cv£n than usual. 

“‘Nothing wrong, I hope ?” Fsaid, thinking 
that »t he bov grew to,3 fast, and that 1$ ought to 
be wek ndttriskcd, and not overworked. 

“ Ngthiri^, sir* 1'oame to speabdo you on a 
little matter that——” 

He paused. 

“ WhaWs it?”« ,. 

“ Weil, sir, 1 cmc to ask you—that is (cor- 
gpotkg hiftiself, as tifbugh had not been 
soffidcrttly respectful)—I nude bold to come 
andi ask you, if you would kindly take care of 
this money for me, ( sir ?” , 
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j He look from Ms TWieieoat-pookefc something 

j wrapped in a piece of old newspaper, opened it, 
j and spread it, on Ike table. There were tlrree 
! half-crown#, onashilling, a sixpence, and three-* 

1 penoe in copper*. That amount was also set 
! down on a little square of white pap«r, in clear 
! figures, which 1 supposed to be his. 
j “ Certiwly,” I said. “ I frill keep this for 

! you, if you wish it. What is it for ?” 

! He was silent • 

!: _ “ Is it for any particular object ?” 
f { “Well-yes, sir/’ 

j j “ Perhaps you would rather not tell me ?” 

;! He considired a moment, aud tllten answered 
j that “ It is towards paying that debt.” 

; “That debt! mat debt?” 

■j “Father’s debt to Mr. Moreen, you know, 

! sir. Father owed him eighty-seven pounds nine 
shillings and threepence,” he said. < 

1 looked at the little heap of money on the 
table, and involuntarily smiled. 

“ My good boy, you don’t hope that you can 
; i pay such a sum as that ?” 

: | “I mean to pay it, sir.” 

• j “ Von may mean to pay it, and it shows an 

1] honesty of intention that’ I cannot too highly* 
! j commend; but you can’t pay it, my boy. Nor 
! would Mr. Mcneen dream of expecting you to 
; do so. It would take a lifetime of service to 
[ pay off such a debt as that. Let me see. What 
| are your wages ?” 

j | “ Eight guineas a year, sir, two suits of livery, 

|| and one •working suit, one hat, and eighteeii- 
! pence a week for beer.” 
j; “ Tel! me wliat put this idea into your head r” 

i ■' “ Mr. Moreen, sir.” * , * 

I “Ms. Moreen! Have you seen him, then?” 

II “ No, sir ; not again; .but you remember, sir, 

i j he said that-” ** The boy paused, and taking 

j | 0 step forward, added very "low, as (hough what 
j! he was Sbout to*utter was too dreadful to be 

'!. epokea aloud—“that there was no honesty in 
j! the blood —no honesty in flic blood, sir!” 

11 1 felt a sweater interest in Kim at that moment 

! ! than I had ever done before.. It was evident lo 
me now, that the boy had strong and deep fecl- 
IjVpjlp, though from some cause he never gave 
1 niwn^Kprcssiom 

j “ Now, don’t let tirfee words rankle in your 

j mind, Arthur,*’ I said, kindly, layjng my hand 
upon Iris thin shoulder; ‘‘Mr. Mcfl'cen was 
! angry*wheqhe said that, npri nc£ without cause, 

■ as you know; for your father—well! Your 
i father dM him au injury. People sav things 

1 when they’re angry, that lint tion’t hold to 
; afterwards, *Wc all do.” * - • 

! _ “Mr, "Moreen mil hoH to it. lie 

■ it, sir. H* said w« were, a bad loP,*a#of us. 

ji He said I should turn o»t a^bad*as rest. 

! He said there was no honesty n the # blood.” 

j The hoy still spoke low, but with rapid utter¬ 

ance, and as though he had repeated ihose words 
;: again and again to limsclf scores of times. 

; * Take, hick this mSney,” I sail. “ 1 wall 

i answer for it thgt Mr. Moreen would wish you 
| to do so. I know him batter than you demand 
; I ant certain that the last thiug Ire would dream 
* kl 

■ J - 4 i ii i.i i ,, 

of doing, would be to take the little carbines . 
of a poor lad like you.” 

“ 1 can’t take back that money, sir.” 

There was a pause. 

“ Shall I ask Mr. M oreen to consent to re- , 
oeive it, as a proof of your honest desire to pay i 
what is owed?” * j 

He became excited immediately. :' 

“ 04 pray! pray don’t do that, sir! I shall Ire | : 
sorry i tola you at all, if you do. Pray keep it , 1 
(dt me, sir; just as it is. Only keep ii for the pre- ; 
sent, and say not hing to him*—nothing to lum.” 

He seemed to lay the matter so much to heart, 
(hat, after a few more ineffectual remonstrauaifii.. 

I consented to humour him. So Lssfired un 
the money in his presence, wrifflSgon the out¬ 
side that it was a deposit of Arthur Bentmore’s. 

I did not forget to tell Mrs. Sullivan that I • 
was less satisfied with her page’s looks, than [ 
she was with his conduct; that he was growing : 
too rapidly, uni was more emaciated - than 1 j 
liked to see. He should be generously fed, and 
above all, not be stinted in his sleep. She agreed 
with me as to the alteration of hit looks;— ' 
said she had herself felt uneasy about it; bad i 
intended to consult me in the matter; and sum- , 
mowed The Treasure to our conference. 

Tapps had volumes to say on the subject.: j 
no boy, especially a growing boy, couldn’t ex- | 
pect to be strong, that didn’t take kindly to , j 
bis beer ; which Jeames, he never had from the ‘ 
first. Jeames was a strange boy. There was no , 
knowing where, to have him. He never took a j. 
drop o' beer from one month’s end to another, i 
didn’t. Jeames! Why not, Dr. Peregrine s 
would ask V which of course—why not? Why! 
he actually preferred water \ But some was like 
t hat; and a great misfortune too. It wasn’t 
fur the saving neither. Jeames was a strange 
party. In fact, Mr. Tapps had never known bat 
one other like him—aud he was a very strange 
party indeed. • 

Time passed on; and I felt so entirely at 
ease about rhe boy—so satisfied that he would 
now do well without anv help of mine—that I 
t roubled myself but little about, him. lie had 
been out of* t<fwn with the family, and had grown 
lotall, that he overtopped Mr. Tapps; Liberty 
which must have^eemed strange to the well re¬ 
gulated mind ofr that individual. His mistress 
bad been obliged to promote him from butbfjp 
to a regular livery; and in the social intercourse i 
of the servants’ hall, he was now “ our footman.” I 
Thus satisfactorily closed his second year of ser¬ 
vice ; but with the opening of tire, third, came the j 
startling intelligence that lie was “ leaving to j 
better himself!” . 

I did not attend Lady Fcthcrsfone, Arthur’s j 
now mistress, and, therefore, saw less of him 
than before; although I did occasionally catch j 
a glimpse of him on She box of iris lady’s oh!- i 
faslrioaed barouche, during my professional pro- ; 
greases: till at length the cloaca shutters of her i 
ladyship’s house in Bumpiioa-etreef, indicated 1 
that she, her comnstrion^rher laptJsg, aud the [ 
rest of tii* establishment, had tdjourhed for the ; 
autuum to Tuitfrridg.* Weils. % ! 
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I-was much pressed for time at this period, 
and preoccupy ! with anxious anddifBcuIt case's; 
but the thoughkof Arthur Rent more was seldom^, 
long absent from my mind.' His pale miserable] 
face actually haunted me. His Mher had 
couflded him to my care, and I trembled for his 
future. saw him on the brink of ruin— 
perhaps of destruction—yet fwas powerless So 
avert either. Meanwhile, a change took place 
in his position and circumstances, which tended 
“rather to increase than to diminish my anxiety 
on bis account, lie obtained the l&tc butler’s 
place. 

One fine clear winter’s day, some fourteen 
months after the death of Mr. Jacobs, as 1 was 
standing with my back to the fire in ray consult¬ 
ing-room, Arthur Bentmore, dressed in neat 
plain clothes, entered, hat iu hand. 

11c had grown very much during the last 
twelvemonth ; but he was thinner and paler than 
I had ever before seen him. Ho was literally 
cadaverous. 

Our first mutual greet ings over, he informed 
me that he had come for two purposes : thc*i 
first, to announce that lie was about to leave 
Lady Fetherstone. 

I started. A* out to leave Lady Fcthersf one ? 
So good a service ? so generous a mistress P who 
valued him, as 1 had reason to know', very 
highly ! Something of undefined apprehension 
shot through my mind. 

But lie went on to explain that he had 
not felt*well for some weeks; had been de¬ 
cidedly worse quite lately; and he \^s con¬ 
scious that ho required rest —rest, entire and 
complete. He was sorry, very sorry, to leave 
Lady Fetherstone; she bad been most kild to 
him; but lie should be laid up*if lie remained. 
He hud Wild her how it was ; and she had quite 
acquiesced. He l as to leave in a month, if her 
ladyship could suit herself lie required, as it 
were, to—to take breath. Hfe drew—nor with¬ 
out a visible effort—-a long breath as he spoke; 
and I mentally resolved that as soon as his t imo 
jvas up, he should come to my house and submit 
to ftguSir professional treatment from me. 

Rufwhat was the other purpose for which 
he had come ? * * • 

He put his hat down on the floor* “You 
have by yon, air,” Ijp answered, “ some money 
of mine.” *% • • 

k Money of yours!” 

“ Some silver, sir; only a 1 rill# j,nine shillings. 

I brought iL»if you remember, when 1 v^is a 
lad; oneynorning in summer; and ^ou nut it 
in your desk, to keep for me.” f*** 

1 remembered perfectly now tl!h s«?rct drawer 
in which 1 %ad plqced it" Ydh; there Was the 
silver; almost black from age; three half-crowns, 
two shillings,v and a sixpence, with the three¬ 
pence wrapped up $ a paper by themselves. 
As i. pushed the little bjpp rewards hiril, I said, 
with a certain anxiety, “Surely*my g®ti 
Arthur, you don’t weeaf such u sum' as this. 

He met my gaae-without flinching; yS. a 
slight tinge of qoloutipsc t*.his cheek. I saw 


it distinctly, as lie said, “I do want it, if you 

S lease, sir. You remember my father’s debt to 
£r. Moroen.” 

“ Certainly. Fail well” 

“I wish to pay it; and I make bold to ask 
you to go with me when I pay it, sir.” 

He made a step forward, and laying an en¬ 
velope on the table, “ There,” said fie, “ are 
eighty4even pounds, which, with the silver and 
coopers you have there, makes up the sum 
owing.” 

I was so much astonished as to be for the 
moment incapable of reflection. But soon, to 
amazement, succeeded another feeltag^pSjS^ffd 
painful fear shot through nie. ||ir ^ntfl<m my eyes 
steadily on his. - L — 

“ Arthur! how came yon bv all this money ?” 

* ne put, his hand in his pocket and laid before 
me a paper containing an exact account of every 
shilling he had ever saved in service, and how 
he had saved it. 

This paper recorded a daily, hourly series of 
sacrifices throughout the long course of four 
years; begun ai f be age when self-conquest, is 
die hardest, scif-indulgence the most natural; 
continued with unchanging resolution iu spite, 
of every trial, every temptation; persisted in to 
the very end. 

He spoke only once; as I was approaching 
l he end of his extraordinary memorandum; but 
it was simply to explain that Mr. Gillies, tl; 
schoolmaster, had put this money,*at various 
times, into the savings-bank for him, and had 
thus realised a small increase, which, with the 
fourteen shillings overplus in the account—the 
month’s wages and beer money that would be 
due t o him next month—and a few shillings of 
present s lie had accumulated, would go to main¬ 
tain him whilst he should continue out of 
service, fie might, he observed, have paid off' 
this debt a little sooner, as I could sec; but he 
considered that he should to wrong to leave 
himself entirely without money. 

I heard him, as he spoke, bat I scarcely 
heeded him. My mind—my heart were too 
full. I was Wnnking of the suspicions I had 
harboured a^inst linn—of the wrong I had 
done him in my own thoughts; and he, all the 
while, biding hi%timc; leading a life of such 
unexampled sell-denial! To him it scented, 
however,*! bat ho had done no more thun nils 
natural to be done in similar circumstances. 

,# You know, Mr. Moreen said, sir, that there 
was no honesty in the blood! no honesty in the 
blood ! 1 le said father was not honest: that wo 
was all a bad lot toget her. Now, I knew that 
father teas honest. The debt had been his 
greatest distress in his last hours. I had 
reason to know that; for many and many a 
time he charged me to pay it; and so to clear, 
ids memory. How, then, could 1 do other than 
[lay it P” 

VI. 

Mr. Moreen had ri§en materially k the world. 
He had increased in both tiodily and worldly sub- 
stance.* But though a man, solid in every sense 
of the word, aacPwith—well! we will say— some ' 







money in the funds, Mr. Moreen, still stuck to 
j the old shop. 

j la the doorway of this old shop stood Mr.: 
; Moreen now, as Arthur and I drove up in the 
t modest brougham, which, in those days, l hired 
i for my professional visits. He was respectfully 
| seeing, a great lady out; he flourished his rule 
| by way of saluting me, and added his usual re- 
j spcctfnl bow and sniiie, but did not speak till 
t the cotoneted carriage, with its high stepping- 
j bars had dashed from the door. “That's the 
! countess—that is,” he said, as we entered. 

: “ She conies here most” days, and stays—well! 

j she stays am hour or more, choosing, 

| and duu^v-r’-.^nd 01 dering of the carvings 
| for the old oak 'saskhe- •'-Who’s a having put 
; together. It’ll be a splendid sideboard when 
j done. A surprise, too, for his lordship. Bui, 

: dear me, she gives herself a deal of trouble more 
than she need to! She will have this, and she 
won’t have that, and she thinks she’d fancy the 
j i other! It would be better left to me—better 
left to me. But these great, ladies, d’ye see. 
they’re—fney’re wilful (.with a strong emphasis 
on the word); 1 suppose they’ve got nothing else 
to do.” 

| He winked at me with that clear, honest, 
j j blue eye of his, and laughed with the low, lazy, 

; internal chuckle common to such large men; 
j and when I observed that it was not your great 
! ladies only ihat were wilful, he laughed still 
{ more. “ tfa,” he said, “ all women was wilful, 
not a doubt about it.” 

1 A half-bantering, half-serious conversation 

followed, with mutual friendly inquiries as to 
; health, and so forth; then there was a pause, 

; and, for the first time, he looked at my com- 
! paaion. But his glance was moment ary, and had 
I nothing of recognition in it. 

“I see you don’t remember this young man,” 

| I said, “yet he is an old acquaintance of yours, 

I Arthur Bentmore.” 

:s “Indeed!'” 

| He tamed and surveyed him with an easy 

'; good-natured glance. “ Young Bentmore 1 In - 
; 1 deed! He have grown precious tali—a good 
| bit taller than my John, and they’re about the 
| j same age, I think. But he don’t' look strong. 

I’m afraid you don’t have your health, young 
{ man! Let me see,” Mr. Moreen put his rule 
; meditatively to his lips, parsing them up as 
j though about to whistle. " Didn’t I see some- 
! thing in the papers about young Bentmore, a 
; year or a year and a half ago ? A inquest, or 
something r Ah! true! 7 recollect. Butler, 

! j in. your faitoTy (turning to Arthur). True— 

i true! Yes, I remember. And you give your 
! evidence very proper. Mrs. M., she read it 
i all out loud to us at tea; seeing of your 
name, and what the coroner said and all. But 
j T hope,” added the upholsterer, suddenly 
| changing the expression of his good-humoured 
I face to one of stem severity, and laying a long, 

J square,, powerful fotfqfinger upon Arthur's coat; 

“exeuse w^ ymigg iJtuh, Sat I hope you don’t 
bet vawfcsBif! Betting will never c6me # to no 
| , good; be sans of that.” o 


--- 

“ No! no!” I add, interposing, " Arthur has *! j 
come to-day about, a little matter of business ! 
with you, Mr. Moreen, if voujiave leisure to ‘ '■ 
’httend to it.” I* 

“With me?” ;j 

Again the upholsterer looked at the young !! 
roan. This time more attentively; a$d in one i i 
moment he was ^’different person himself. It i j 
liad been chat; good-humoured friendly chat, ;j 
between us hitherto; now it was business. j j 
“ 1 suppose it’s the old story,” he said, laying* 1 i 
down his rule, mid putting his hands in his ,j 
pockets, as i| to guard what he jpiglit possess i 
there. “The old story ! Wants emplovmcnt! j 

But-” “ i 

He shook his head. It was a most expires- |: 
sire shake. 

“ l am not come to ask for anything,” Arthur ;; 
'Bentmore said, quietly. “You remember the ! ] 
debt my father owed you, Mr. Moreen?” 

*• 1— should—think'—I—did!” the upholsterer |' 
answered, very slowly, laying marked emphasis 
on each separate word. " “I’m more like!v to ’ 
remember that debt than I am ever to get a 
Earthing of it, by a precious deal! Eightv-seven 
pounds nine shillings and threepence. That was 
the amount. Mrs. M. and I had more words 
concerning of that debt than w<? overbad ’bout \\ 
anything; I think she’s never forgotten it. Nor •’ 
she’s never discontinued throwing of it in my i, 
teeth. Siie were against my lending of it from j 
the first; and that (turning to me), that give 
her a handle, d’ye sec, against me. Of course, i j 
She’d no opinion of John Bentmore. Ncv^r had.” j! 

He lad become confidential again. He never 
could help it, when he spoke of his wife. And j 
he always jerked out lus sentences, and made : 
long%>ausfis between, when that dreaded indi¬ 
vidual was in question. It was like an occasional . 
brief letting off of steam lest the engine should i 
burst. “ u „ r ■ r 

Arthur waited patently, without attempting ; ■ 
to interrupt him. p 

“Well!” said Mr. Moreen at Gfst, jingling i! 
his silver' with both hand";; “ what of that debt ? ; 

You’re not-” he bnrst into a low lauglaof,(f. 

exquisite enjoyment. “ You’re not—corofito-^tq 1 : 
pay it? Are ye, young,man?” *’* 4 " fi 

He tumid to me, his blue, eyej swimming in 
tears of capture at the extravagance of his own V 
humour, and laughed till his face grew purple. 

“I am corner to pay it,” Arthpp Beittmore 
replied, slowly; and, opening tire parcel he kad ! 1 
all along held jightly w one hand, spread out j. 
on a^buld tabic that stood near Abe fruits of l 
four years’ 1 self-denial f “ j 1 

* o?ps a dead ttienee. ! 

Not Tor ajiwfeivemouth—not for a lifetime— ! ! 
of fees-* -woo Id li'nav<flost that scerfe. I • 

Mr. Moseen’s laugh had stored. He stood . | 
silent; vacantly staring at the mouey. ! j 

At last he turned to men, j; 

r * Of ctose, doctor, gov lent Mm this !”«.he | j 
sAi gravely; and with frequent pauses, as though i 
reflecting; “ but I couldn’t think of it, Cert’ny j 
not.® On no account. I couldn’t think of j 
taking such athingtfroEa.ynju.” ‘ ij- 
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“ No one has lent me ibis money/’ Arthur 
, said ; “ I have earned it aH. Doctor Peregrine 
i knows it 5 Doctor Peregrine will tell you how 
j it was earned. Sir, when I was a little lad, you 
j told me here—in this very shop — s r -c 
j where we now stand—that my fatner—God 
j bless himi—was not an honest man. You said 
; there was no honesty in the blood. You saidi 
; should turn out bad, like the rest of us! I was 
j but young then—only thirteen. When you 
i *aaid those cruel words of my dead father, I 
i resolved that 1 would never rest, till I had paid 
> vou, and proved titein false. It has been hard 
j to do; so hara, that it has changeu my whole 
} nature, 1 often think. No one knows what 1 
' have gone through—not a living creature but 
j myself! but I would have gone through fifty 
times as much to pay that debt! I thank God 
;j that l hare lived to pay it, ami to clear my 
father's memory.” 

; 1 write this now; I write the words I heard 

; him speak, but 1 can no more give n notion of 
'! their effect than 1 could if T had never heard 
;j them. He, at all times so subdued, so sclf-pos- 
: sc««*d, so impossible to rouse, was suddenly, 
i t'-ansforraed into another creature. Form, voice, 
countenance—all changed. Ills words came 
,! forth rapidly, The pent-up emotions of those 
four toiling,* self-denying years, found u vent at 
last. 

And now, sir! now!” Arthur cried, rinsing 
his thin hand with a gesture that thrilled through 
j my very heart; “ believe me, who have never 
i wilfully #ttwed one false word from the hour 
' ■hen von did us ftat cruel wrong—my. father 
, | was an honest man. I say it irx my Maker’* 
j presence. Perhaps in his!” 
d Arthur stopped short; for he found himself 
, suddenly seized by the powerful grasp of Mr. 

| Moreen*, ind whirled, rather than drawn, to the 
window. •, • 

“ Weil, but you know,” |aid the upholsterer, 
lj drawing him nearer, and*then holding him 
!; further off.Tfs you would a picture you were 
! examining in different lights ; but ail the w hile 
* Vcleiiciiiiig him in his tremendous hand as in a 
: \ic<f You’re a grand fellow, yon are! Jew 
i • pay*ydm-father’s debts, /h, ye? But you’re a 
j grand fellow! What J* You laid by |o pay me, 

;! did ye ? all tltesc years! Why! yojj are a 
;; grand fellow! Tau did it, did yc? Anil I 
i said jUu wujen’t Imnest.* Weil! 1 wish I’d 
i bean——I wish my tongue had been cut out 
! before I said it. But you know # you are honest, 
j You, ! a Uttlelad as you was. You pay the old 
man’s dejjt. Yes! you have—you h»ve pafil it. 
Oh! but you're a grand fellow.” , 

, Ringing the changes ou these^vorus—unable 
to express Hie feelings tflhs Aero Tnirsking his 
heart—upheaving bis broad chest*-choking his 
voice—the tears rained down, the honest man’s 
cheeks, and he knew#t no ut>re than did Mrs. 
Moaeen, sitting at work with her girls above 
stairs. ° • _« 

Mr. Moreen's Amotion had the natural effect 
1 of calming Arthur’s, The poor lad was native 
^ in lus grasp. But aftej a, type the worthy up- 


ho&fmr began to return as it were,to himself. 
Be relaxed nis hold; and taking out his pooket- 
handkerchief, wiped his eyes and face. 

* “ 1 ask pardon, sir,” he said, turning to me, 
and speaking in a low and apologetic tone; *' l 
ask pardon. I'm sure; but I’m—I’m—I never 
was so—I never see such ft thing as’this before. 
It took me unprepared, you see. J didn't look 
for such a thing. Not at all. And to Gunk— 
to think that them words of mine should have 
cur so deep—a poor young lad like that—that's 
where it is, you see.” Then, turning to Arthur, 
“ You’re a grand fellow, sir!” 

Strange—the effect of that “sir” 
Morten’* mouth, as addressedto Artivff'jjcnt- 
moro. How well I.better than 
he did himself. It was the involuntary, uncon¬ 
scious homage paid to tire honesty of that 
•stripling, by the sturdy tradesman wlio valued 
honesty above all earthly treasures. 

“But you know I. can’t take it, sir!” Mr. 
Moreen suddenly exclaimed, when he had be¬ 
come more cool; recalled to the consideration 
of the money by the sight of it spreftd out on 
k tlie buhl table.* “I can’t take them earnings 
and savings of that lad’s. It can’t be. The 
thing ain’t in nature. • Mrs. M. herself, she 
wouldn’t hear of it.” 

This was the signal for fresh excitement . A 
keen dispute followed this declaration, daring 
which it was difficult to say which showed the 
most determined spirit, Mr. Moreen or Arthur. 
But it was clear to me that the latter must in 
the end prevail. 

TII, 

^ As soon as his month’s notice to leave Lady 
Fetlu-i stone’s service had expired, Arthur Bent- 
more came 1o my house to be attended profes¬ 
sionally, and, if need be, nursed. It was high 
time he should do so. He bad tasked his con¬ 
stitution too severely. He had grown too fast, 
worked t oo hard, ami slept toe little. Now that 
the excitement svas orer which had hitherto 
borne him up under every trial, be collapsed. 
There was a reaction. 


When at last I had the happiness of seeing him } 
really rest ored To heah h, I proposed to him to re- ■ 
main with me Is my servant. The plan was pre- i 
cisely what hew ished. But after six months’trial | 
of him, I made ujf my mind that I must give him 
notice. It went against my conscience to ke«ft 
him. AS a servant, Arthur Bent more was 
entiiely thrown awav. He was intended for 
higher things. He had a mind capable of I 
mastering almost any subject, and would do 
honour to any position. Ever since the day of , 
that last memorable visit to my consulting-room, 
his reserve with me had entirely disappeared. 
His confidence had- been indeed hard to gain; 
but once gained, itAvas given wholly, ana for 
ever. He felt* towards me now, as towards a 
father. 1 had entered into, and sympathised 
with, the strongest feeling of his nature; I had 
rejoiced for, and in him, tin the one great 
occasion of his life; #>d fJRn that Stour be was 
bound to into by the strongest of all tics. 

I IuuPmcntioi^d ins touching story to persons 
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who had it in their power materially to befriend s 
him; and the result was that he obtained 
a situation connected with one of onr most 
important railways. Be continued three years’ 
h that situation. In the fourth, he was pro¬ 
moted to a.more responsible post on the same 
railway. Yrom this time his me was singnlarly 
rapid. He made money. Being in the way of 
bearing of good investments, his keen sense and 
excellent judgment enabled him to avail himself 
of them. He bought land in the outskirts of a 
great manufacturing town, built good houses on 
it, and sold them at an enormous profit. With 
thi&ijjmney, he entered into still larger spccula- 
tionaXm^iiijMyjudicious and safe),and in a 
short time realTSt^^rsuaKiderable capital. At 
thirty, Arthur Bentmore was one of the men 
in that thriving town whose word carried the 
most weight with it. He remained single till" 
he was five-mid-thirty, and then brought to pre¬ 
side over his comfortable home one of the three 
daughters of his own parish clergyman: a pretty, 
unpretending, affectionate girl, who had been 
brought dp in a pious and provident household, 
and was sure to make him a fond and grateful 
wife. At forty-seven, he was mayor of Ins town, 
and had two sons and three daughters, pro¬ 
mising and healthy. 

During all these years, lie and I have kept 
up a constant and affectionate intercourse. He 
is now a director of more than one railway, and 
he comes frequently to Loudon, sometimes alone 
—brought there by business—sometimes with 
his wife. On these occasions he always dines 
with his old friend Gillies—whom he has made 
comfortable for life—or with me. And there is 
nothing delights us so much as these quiet 
dinners. 

“ It all seems as though it were but yester¬ 
day,” he would say, as we sat together over 
our dessert, and lie looked aeross the table at 
me with those largv, wonderful eyes of his, that 
seemed gazing far back into the past; “ I often 
think I am a page _ again, ami dream it too, j 
sometimes. My wife says I still add up 
shillings and sixpences in my sleqp.” 

With Mr. Moreen, grown very old and iufirqj, 
and retired from business (though he si ill lives 
in the old shop), Arthur Bentmore has kept up 
hot bnly an acquaintance, buf a steady friend- 
ikip since those early days. 

Arthur had not long quitted my service, when 
the upholsterer was laid up wit h an unusually 
severe attack of bronchitis. He was always 
very hippish when ill, as many such strong 
giants are. But his mind, though morbidly sen¬ 
sitive .from the state of his body, was full of 
Arthur Bentmore, towards whom lie reproached 
himself with having acted the part of a brute. 
Be would talk about hind fo me as long as my 


visit lasted, and shed tears when he recurred to 
the, lad’s early abstinence from beer. That point 
touched him more than ail. Yes 1” he would 
exclaim, *' I dou’t know as I ever.said words I’ve j 
repented of so much since. I have repented of 
’em. Bitter. They’ll sound to me, when I’m 
a dying—I know that. And he going oa deny- 
kg of himself Ini'little drop o’ beer—a growing j 

cliap like that, that wanted it.” j 

In the eourafi of this illness, he confided to | 
me, that although Mss. M. had been strnckf 1 > 
with admiration at the noble conduct of the boy, j 
she yet ha$ not at all agreed v|jtU him, as to } 
the propriety of refusing the money. She took 
a more business-like view of the transaction. 
The debt was a debt, she considered, and ought 
to be discharged. They had no more right to 
rob their own children of the money, than they 
bad to deprive the lad himself of the satisfaction 
to his feelings of paying it. “ There wouldn’t j 
be no merit in what he done, if lie was to get ! 
it back again,” said Mrs. M. i j 

“ I don’t agree with her there, sir,” said Mr. j j 
Moreen, speaking low and confidentially, as ij 
■though to differ from Mrs. M. even in the ex- i j 
pression of an opinion, were too dangerous a 1 
matter to be overheard; “the merit's the same j! 
in what he done, anyhow, it seifns to me. But j | 
Mrs. M., she’s so first-rate here, you sec!” jj 
tapping his own broad forehead, “ and she judges .! 
of things more by the headpiece than she do by \' 
the fet tin's. I'm not equal to her in that—ob, j 
no!” * ! 

When he heard that Arthur was abent to set j 
up a hpusc of his own, he entered into a little : j 
plot with me, to furnish the living rooms gratis; j. 
and never was man more thoroughly happy than ; i 
Mr. Moreen was during the mysterious consul- j i 
tations and arrangements necessary to effect tl^s ; i 
object. I persuaded Arthur to visit me in ji 
London, whilst be went denfti to the uianufac- >; 
turing town ia question, to superintend every * 
detail. He spare*] neither trouble nor expense, j 
Nothing was, nothing could be, too gbod for that j 
grand fellow ! And them ay in which be revelled J, 
in Arthur’s astonishment and admiration, when jj| 
on his return ho discovered what had WLndBue, J 
was worth going milesjo see. 1 ** * *{. 
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QUITE ALONE. 

Book she First: Childhood. 

CHAPTER IX. IXTUODUCTORT TO A WILD ASIMAD. 

Rataflah was entirely deficient in the Rho¬ 
dodendron characteristic. It was a very late 
house. Nobody dreamt of going to bed till one 
or two o'clock in the morning, save Mademoiselle 
Adftlc, who retired at eleven, corome il coiml 
venaifc a une jeune personne. The French are 
accustomed to treat their daughters like children 
till they are twriity years of age, and their sons 
like grown up persons wheu ttiey are ten. The 
paternal Rataplan came up from the regions of 
the kitchen towards eleven, and played cards or 
smoked a cigar with one of his guests for a 
couple of'hours. People used to treat him to 
innumerable small glasses to hear him brag of! 
his exploits during ffis campaigns with th*Gmnd 
Army, and his colloquy with the Emperor at 
Montereaus although there were those of a 
malevolenUtura of mind who insinuated that he 
h|fl never been at the Beresinao? at Monterean; 
but, that happening to keep a small wine-shop at 
the corner of a street in Paris during t he three 
glorious days of July, 1830, * barricade had been 
erected eloag* to his door, and at a critical 
moment ho had rushed out, and crying “Vive la 
. Charte!” had stricken tfbwn a corporal of grena- 
wdier^xrit^t a soup ladle, wherenpon he had become 
# a Juillet. 

It was half-past twe! tf*on a summer night— 

I need not flutter particularise it, for I have not 
yet passed the limits of the four-amf-twenty 
hours is tljg. coursc»of wjiich jdl the events 
hitherto narratfcd have occurred—when Monsieur 
Jean Baptiste Constant, in his master’s Spanish 
cloak, entered the marble halt of tlJe Hotel Rata¬ 
plan, and passed into the sallc a manger, tissue 
well accultomed to the localdiy. , 

Rataplan was alone, smoking dhd^fppiug his 
"gzogs” (v.: ikB was aocustUmci to call • very 
little brandy with a great deal of sugar «nd luke¬ 
warm watte), and endeavouring to spell through 
one of the seven days'ftld Sillies. T8c gallant 
warflior-cook’s education # waf defective His 
womankind kept hiaboeks and wrotemis lettens 
for him. . 

“How goes it, moa vioux P Touches-Ih!” slid 
the valet. And he extended haanalm. and Rata-J 


went on 


plan smote his own palm tliergp: 
reading. -i "ronw* 8 ”' 

“ Will you smoke ?” asked Rataplan, after a 
moment. 

“ Business to attend to”—the two men spoke 
French—“else t would first have presented my 
homages to the ladies. Is the countess at 
home ?” 

“ Half an hour ago. Is having ^cr supper 
now.” 

“ And her little temper ?” 

“ Ouf! u’en parks pas. The whole menagerie 
of the Jardiu des Plantes does not contain such 
a wild animal. The bear, Martin, when the muse 
refused to throw him the second of her habit's, 
when he had played off the little practical joke 
of eating the first, was never in such a temper. 
Temper! It is a mania f A delirium, an ecstasy 
of spasmodic and anarchical passions. That 
woman is alt the furies rolled into one, plus 
Fredcgondc, Clylemucstra, and Madame Croque- 
raitaiuc.” 

Rataplan had been a great frequenter of the 
Boulevard theatres in his youth, and piqued him¬ 
self on his familiarity with dramatic literature. 
He was given, besides quoting Beranger, to 
spouting long harangues from tragedies, both in 
prose and verse. 

“ What is the matter with the countessF” 

“Matter! what else but her diabolical, sul¬ 
phureous, Mount Etna of a temper can be the 
matter with her ? They are not words, but red- 
hot lava streams, that flow from, her lips. You 
arc Herculaneum and rompeii before her, and 
she eugulphs you? But, pardieu, aim is not the 
Mucttc do Portiei! She, has a tongue as long to 
aa academic discourse. There is iio stopping, 
no satisfying, no pacifying, her. She is impla¬ 
cable. iu her rages. She comes in here, after 
midnight; aud, wit hout the slightest salutation, 
says, * Papa Rataplan, is my supper ready ?’ I 
make her a reverence. I say, taking off my 
cook's cap—an act of homage I would hot 
'render to Louis Philinpe, roi des Franpais et des 
p6kins—‘ Madame “fold mo on going out that 
she would take, no supper.’ ‘ What r responds 
she. ‘Papa Rataplan, you are a ganache! On 
the instant let, me have oyster^ of Colchesterrc, a 
trout fried, all that y§u Imp in tho^fay of cut¬ 
lets, a sweet omelette* a Cllariotte aux pommes, 
a salade^e mfiehes, semeoharopagne, Burgundy, 
Bordeaux, and forth,* And all this on tbo 
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instant 1 * Madame/ Ihuffibly represent, * there i 
are no oystersfitfcKthfepalate of a lady. Tlyjre 
is no salade do niches. Covcnt Garden goes to ■ 
bed at d^it o’tiodcipiecisely. As to the outlets, 
you can hftve soiae. As to the omelette, by all 
meanB. Aetti the Charlotte, it is an impossibility, 
seetog that I hare no applcst-uuless you would 
condescend to potatoes. As for the wines, you 
bring them with you, paying me a shilling a oork, 
and saying that mine are not fit to drink, so you 
'know best. In effect, I am desolated that I 
cannot give you to,eat as you desire; but if you 
vne*?ld like a mayonnaise de homard, or some 
piekefthte^nioae de chez ce bou Monsieur Quin 
in the ’".^n iniuutcs vous serez 

A votre aise.’ ” 

"And what does she reply?” 

“ She tells me to go to the five hundred devils,< 
She outrages the Mhre Thomas. She affronts 
Antoine. That woman’s language smells of the 
stable in which she passes her time. ‘Oui, 

■ Rataplan/ she says to me, ‘je vous considere 
comme le dernier des demiers/ And then, 
forsooth, she must insult my sleeping cherub,* 
and say that poor little Adele’s pianoforte prac¬ 
tice distracts her nerves, and that if I do not put 
a stop to it she must find another hotel- It is 
likely, eh ? When I pay Signor Tripanelli half a 
guinea a lesson for her instruction, and know 
that with two years’ more practice she will be 
the first piauiste of the world, and cause Thai- 
berg and Chopin to hang themselves in envious 
despair.” 

“ Why don’t yon give her her congfi r” 

Rataplan shrugged his shoulders. One docs, 
not like to lose so excellent a customer. She is 
worth ten guineas a week to us whenever she 
comes to stay at the H6tel Rataplan. I should 
not like that Grossous, at the Hole] llelgiosso, 
to get hold of her. Tripcfourbe, of the Hotel du 
Belvedere dans le Soho, has already endea- 
- voured to sedoce her away from us. And even 
the wild animal has her moments of amiability. 
She gave only last week to Adelc, a brooch— 
malachite, I think you call it. J*saw a snuff-box 
made of it, which the Cossack Alexander gaviko 
the Emperor at Tilsit. Qnly yesterday, she 
threw Adfele a cashmere, a true cacbemire des 
*fcdcs, in which she had burnt a hole with a red- 
hot poker, irta rage because milord did not come. 
Adhle will soon dam up that hole. It is a 
caehmere of a ravishing nature!” 

' " Ah ! And so milord did not come, and miladi 
whs in a rage. Perhaps she expected him to 
supper ! }~night, and his failure was the secret of 


leather and top-boots, was here pot five minutes 
bdfore year arrival By word of mouth he deli- 


f< Tiens,I think not. To he sure, she sent the 
. commiasionnaire this miming to the Albany, 
where milord lives, and he was out, and la and 
behold, when she made her appearance this night, 
there was a note waiting for her—a little pink 

ordered the supper! 

may becoming/’ *■ 

: . AlitUujbcd£s|'^withl»fiechesof il 


her. Sh^ flew into one of her sulphureous 
ecstasies, and nearly strangled him.” 

“ It is now half-past twelve. Is afye gone to 
Ifcd?” 

"To bed! She won't seek her couch till 
three. She will scold that unhappy Barbette, 
her femme de ohambre, till past two. ’ Then she 
will walk about the room, and smoke like a 
sapper, nnd*swear like a cuirassier, for another 
hour. To bed! It is lucky for her bed that she 
goes to it so late. She must quarrel with the 
bolster, and kick the counterpane all night.” 

" I think you had better announce me.” 

“I warn you that she is exceedingly fero¬ 
cious to-night, and that grave results may follow 
even my intrusion to announce you.” 

“ Have no fear. She may bite, but I don’t 
fear her barking. I have been a keeper in the 
Jardiu des Plantes, and am not afraid of will 
animals. AUons, mon bou. Ho as I tell you.” 

Rataplan rose with anything but a good 
grace, and murmuring something about the in¬ 
expediency of bearding iigresSes in their den. 
He shuffled up stairs. Constant heard him 
timorously tap at a door. Then there was a 
; tempest of words audible—confined, however, to 
a single voice; and after awhile the host de¬ 
scended to the saile A manger again, with some¬ 
thing positively approaching a faint violet flush 
on hist pale face. v 

“ I told you so,” he said. “ She is a panther 
of the Island of Java. A beautiful jaguar. 
However, if you are fond of wild beasts, there 
she is. Go, nfy friend, mid be devoured. And 
he sat down, drew the candle closer to him, 

| mixed himself a fresh tumbiwof "gaoe,” re-illu- 
I mined the butt-cud of his cigar—a .Frenchman 
never desists uiftil the weed ecgjup to burn the 
tip of his nose, and then he sticks fne stump ou 
the point of a penknife — and so resumed his 
perusal of the Siecle seven days old. t • j 

Mousieur Constant went quietly ttp-»£air|, and 
softly laid his baud ujftgt the handle ofthc door 
of the fr?mt drawing-room. Lnnast keep Mon¬ 
sieur Constant with his hand upon the handle 
for the space ^>f frs^p chapters, while Impress tlie 
water on an excursion very neless&ry to this 
narrative. 

. • fHAPHEX nsoncs S3»i»TXL. 

department of the Bouehex du Rhone, 
audTtnfce neighbourhood of Avignon, there arc 
few grottfer villages than Maropille-le-Gencj’, 
in the sfjps-^relecture of Nougat. 

There are not tea house* ol mere than one 
story, and not alwe’vhandim cottages; but 
they are all pretty. They are ba&tj meanly of 
^one, otftof sunburn# britss whitened ov#, end 
roofed to with those conveofr-ralM., laid on loose, 
aid secured only by pegs, such a* you sec in 
Italian vllh^es. vt Whife as arc their fronts,'Htey 
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wcire half-hidden by clustering vines. v A viue- 
yard,tiself,ia notordumrilyiimtlag to thesight. 
In its picfcnreSQUe aspect it exists only in the 
imagination of soene-painter8, in the engravings 
of defunct landscape annuals, mul m the fancy 
performances. in oil and water colours, sent 
every year to exhibitions. *For real beauty I 
will match a Kentish hop garden, or a Twicken¬ 
ham orchard, against the most luxuriant vineyard 
in the sunny south. We say little about the 
south being chronically stormy as well as sunny. 
It is only pnytbe banks of the Rhjpe, where the 
grapes grow in terraces, one above the other, to 
the very tops of the hills, that a wine-bear¬ 
ing district assumes a romantic look. It is the 
same with olive-trees. Olives in their saline 
solution, popularly, but erroneously, suppose^ 
to bo sea-water, are very nice to eat with your 
claret, and very nice to talk or sing about 
in ballad poetry; but a plantation of olive-trees 
is, next to a field of mangold-wurzel, about the 
ugliest object in nature you can come across. 
Hemp beats it. Flax beats it. Clover demolishes 
it utterly, in an artistic sense. The vines, how¬ 
ever, that cluster beneath the cottage roof, and 
the olives that grow in the front garden, arc cer¬ 
tainly charming; and Marouille-le -Gcncy had an 
abundance of both. 

The little river Bave, one of the tributaries of 
the Rhone, ran right across the village street, 
and the yUlagers were great people for clean 
linen. They were even given to washing them¬ 
selves a! well as their clothes: a strange thing 
in the south. The village was girt about with 
real orange-graves. There was an abundance of 
myrtles. Tbe entrance to the hamlet was planted 
with gigantic plants of the cactus tribe. The 
rarest and most beautiful flowers grew nearly all 
the year*ia the fjjen nit* Turtle-doves cooed 
from the tiles. Thickets of the maritime stone 
pine covered the hills beSind MarouiUe, over 
which frovdfhd the grey mediaeval CMteau of 
Ocques, once a baronial residence, then a for¬ 
tress, then a barrack, now a penitentiary. 

Tim f correetioBnaires,” or inmates of this 
hoflMw penance, did not trouble the inhabitants 


much. They wpre kepffwith commendable strin¬ 
gency behind the strong stouc walls of tie Castle 
of OcqUes, where th$y worked for their sins at 
sailoloffiwQtfjng, rope-maKng, dhd mat-plaiting. 
0we in six months or so, one of their number 
escaped; but Marouille-le-Gleiioydiad a breed of 
strong savage dogs, and, a substantial reward 
being cdfetedibr the capture of fugitives Iks 
refugee was BOQnbanted down.* Tht*house 3f 
correction v^ps principally psefui to the villagers 
as a bugbear* orbdte noire* to scare their refrac¬ 
tory children withal, who, when th?y did not be¬ 
have tl:i;.-,>d"es, were- thre^ened upth being 
se^JMfcnl*. top ttosce, to th%big old castle. 

The inh^itmhiweiie nfestiy small igopiiclor*, 
each eultivatmg^ia own particular patch “of 
vineyard or olive ^rdca, and contriving to alike 


were cheap. Bread., was coarse, hut plentiful. 
Meat was seldom eaten, but as seldom USked for. 
Beyond a few river trout and some salt ish in 
Lent, there was no consumption of piscine deli- 
cades. Oranges and grapes cost nothing at all. 
The country wine cost only four sous the litre, and 
for luxuries the denizens of Marouille-ie-Geney 
had ft^profonnd disregard, 
t They did not occupy themselves much with 
contemporary politics. Theoretically they were 
legitimists, and-kept as a fete the anniversary of 
the grand day a.d. ISIS, when ■Monseigacur 
Louis Antoiue, Fils de France and.«Btixe of 
AngouMme, had passed tht^fe-a- iXarouUle-le- 
Gency on his way 4 ijiTfiSflSfl the white flag at 
Bordeaux. By the same token, their usual mild 
natures had undergone an eclipse of ferocity, and 
they mobbed and nearly murdered Napoleon on 
his way to Elba after his first abdication at Fon¬ 
tainebleau. The ex-imperial carriage halted to 
change horses at the village poslhouse; the 
moody occupant was recognised, hootfd, insulted, 
stoned; knives were brandished at the windows; 
inflamed faces with fiery eyes glared in upon him; 
and, but for the presence of mind of the mayor, 
who was known to be a Bourbonist, and who, 
baring his breast, stood at the coach door point¬ 
ing to his breast, and crying, “ He is a tyrau f , 
but you shall kill me first 1” they would hn\ e 
dragged the fallen hero from his vchiolc and 
flung him under the wheels. It is said that 
Napoleon shed tears of rage and shame at this 
unmannerly reception, and that as soon as he w&s 
clear of MarouiUe he changed clothes with one 
of his postilions, and in jack-boots, a red waist¬ 
coat, aud a hat flaunting with ribbons, clacked 
his whip, and bestrode the leader, in order to 
avoid similar insults at the next stage. It must 
lie admitted that, although inveterate against 
him in adversity, the Mafouillais had nqu-r 
fawned upon him in his prosperity. They had 
invariably detested his rule. The mothers and 
sweethearts of MarouiUe cursed him consistently 
and continually. The flower of their youth had 
been taken apray from their vineyards to shed 
their blood in his incessant battles. 

Nevertheless, Spr years after 1831, they obsti¬ 
nately refused to believe at MarouiUe hi Ijp- 
poleon’s death, holding that he was still aeCtireu 
by the English with a strong chain riveted 
to tne wall of a dungeon in the island of St. 
Helena; and as a "bogy” for naughty chil¬ 
dren he divided popularity with the ChSteau 
d’Ocqucs. Da capo. For the rest they were 
very pious, and the most docile of patishioncrs 
to their cute, believing implicitly in relics, the 
genuineness of modem miracles, and the direct 
intervention of the saints in curing the diseases 
of cattle, and in assisting the cultivation of the 
vine. Spells, incantations, second sight, and the 
evil eye, were in highppatejmoilg Jhe Marouil- 

In the year 1535, Charles the Tenth being kirn: 
of Fraifte and Navarre, there came to k |iil 

MaromUe-le-Gency, a! landlord of i'dr I'HIfl' 
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auberge and postbogw-^a loag low tenement, by 
the sign of ThaldStisef Fmace—a young Sirin 
called Jean Baptiste’Constant. 

He bad been, according to his own account, in 
domestic service, and had saved some money. 
There waB no mystery about him. His appear¬ 
ance harmonised with the signalemeut on his 
passport, and his papers were perfectly ep risglc. 
He had bought the good-will of the Lilies erf 
lhsm.ee otit of a notary’s 6tude at Avigntm, 
where it had been deposited for sale by the exe¬ 
cutors of Madame the Widow Bairichon, who had 
bedSNits^osless ever since tbc days of the Great 
Revolution.'. £ia rrie,r had once set up a guillotine 
in her back ywa/Slid ^.-^ttated half a score of 
“arestos” there. The villagers declared that, 
ever since that hideous day, the water of the well 
in the back yard had worn a purple tinge. The 
in-coming t enant of the auberge had paid a hand¬ 
some price for it—twenty-five thousand francs, 
so the gossips of the village said—half down and 
half at mortgage on the security of the premises. 
A man who could command such an amount of 
Capital was looked upon as a personage, and the 
villagers determined to be very civil to him. The 
mayor called on him the day’ after his arrival at 
Marouille. M. le Cure set him down as one of the 
future corporation of the fatrigue. Fortunately 
for his peace of mind at Marouille, lie was, al¬ 
though a Swiss, a Catholic, hailing from some 
canton on the Italian frontier. This was fortu¬ 
nate, because the Marouiliais dislike heretics, 
classing them with gipsies, poachers, and escaped 
correctionnaircs. He was, likewise, a bachelor, 
of about twenty-eight apparently, and, although 
somewhat swarthy and down-looking, athletic, 
vivacious, and, on the whole, a very personable 
fellow. lie brought neither kith nor kin with 
him to his new abiding-place, and the mothers 
of the village wbt had marriageable daughters 
locked upon him favourably from a matrimonial 
point of view. 

He was a good man of business, and looked 
keenly after the main chance ; but he was no 
niggard. He was willing to be treated, but could 
treat, too, in his turn, upon occafeon. He so&i 
drove a very prosperous trade at the Lilies of 
France, and, being postinastetfmade a good deal 
ett of the rich English travellers on their way to 
Nice. He engaged as housekeeper, a*btrong old 
woman called La Bcugleuse. She was not band- 
some, and far from amiable, and had a desperate 
potency of harsh lungs, whence her name; but 
,ste was very strong, and had a mania for hard 
work- She kept the stable-boys and postilions 
sober, and up to their duties, and she looked after 
the lodgers .while Constant served in the bar or 
waited on the customers In the billiard-room. 
Moreover, she brought a pair of hands with her 
in addition to her own. These supplementary 
hands belonged to hernicce, Taldrje, who,in 1825, 
was a slut^f a girfiyt mqp than fifteen years of 
age- -She was an overgrown loutish kind of a lass, 
for ail her long limbs, seemed dwarfed and 
about tiie head and sbofiders. i^er skin! 


trip coarse,; her hands were tanned with hard 
labour; iter voice wah harsh and strident, her 
gnanuera were uncouth and .boorish. She had 
magnificent brown hair, which hung about her 
head and uack in a tangled mass, and she had big 
blue eyes, at which few people eared to look 
admiringly, secing that they were enshrined in a 
sdnhnrnt, dirty face. She was an incorrigible 
slattern, and her^emper waa abominable. Chil¬ 
dren are rarely beaten in France; it is looked 
upon as a cruel and dastardly thing even to box 
a girl’s ears; but no one blamed La Bcugleuse 
when she tlfrashed her rcfractory^'niece with a 
knotted rope or a leathern trace, or tied her 
up to one of the mangers in the stable. It 
seemed natural that Vaurien-Vtd^rie should be 
treated like a stubborn horse or mule. She was 
held up as a warning and example to the insub¬ 
ordinate juveniles of the village. “ If you don’t 
mind what’s said to you, and give way to your 
temper, you will como to be flogged and tied up 
in a stable, like Valerie it la Bcugleuse. '’ Nobody 
cared to inquire what her patronymic was, so 
pthey gave her a share of her aunt's nickname. 

Perhaps the education she had received wa i 
not very conducive to the development of femi¬ 
nine character, or the cultivation of delicate 
manners. Her mother had died in bearing her. 
Her father had run away from his employment 
as a postilion, after drawing a bad number in the 
conscription, and had then sold himself as a 
substitute in the army. It was in ISIS, when 
the Emperor was desperately in need of roen, and 
pressing questions were not asked. The sub¬ 
stitute was three times promoted, through sheer 
desperate valour in the field of battle, to the rank 
of sergeant; and was os many times reduced to 
the ranks for flagrant misconduct. He didn’t 
drink, he didn’t gamble; he yrus honest, but in¬ 
curably insubordinate 1 ! Fortunately for the glory 
of France, and the interests of society, Valeria's 
father got himself khied at tbc battle of Water¬ 
loo, where he was found by a party of Prussian 
foragers under a heap*of slain, riddled with., 
lance wounds, and Ids arms firmly locked rriirod' 
those of an English dragoon, whom\h(?*had , 
dragged qjf his horse,*hnd killed by tearing his 
throat in sunder with his teeth- • 

La Bcugleuse took care, after a fashion, of the 
little orphan TfoMriq, wlwf in her joyadh* bawled 
more than fifty ordinary babies. *Ln Bcughmsc 
was miserably # poor. She earned iter daily 
bread by working in, the fields as & day labourer. 
When VaSdrie was old enough—tlntt is to say, 
was eeverf^she too wentint^thc fields, 
to scare tn% bifds away. La Behglouse scat her 
to the tillage selfcol/but she would Ham nothing 
there. They pnt her on the fool’s, c^p, or 
bonnet d’ane; they made her; kneel across 
tiharp ral?rs, but fh vaimVFreqnenl 
truant, mid remedied %way, among 

Swtiie Lilffor days together, Tkc___ 

agatost her in church, for $e declined to be 
catechised, and was the only black sheep among 
ik snowy Ijtlfe-.fioeS whom bep$ep*rod for 
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their first comawniqa. When she was tea, she 
Blight hare carped tea sous a day by picking, up 
stones ia tiic vineyards; but Sbedcstroyed Hiore 
vines thansbe picked up stones. The curi 
| advised La Beugleuse to send her to Avignoit 
j to a convent, where the good sisters received. 

! such undisciplined colts as she, and broke th^j 
in with mingled kindness •ami severity; ljut 
Vatorie coolly announced her determination of 
setting fire id the convent and murdering one of 
1,1 the sisters in consecration of the first night she 
passed under a monastic roof. She was now 
between thi^ecu and fourteen, am^at about this 
time Jean Baptiste Constant came to Maroitille 
and entered into possession of the Lilies of France. 
La Beugleuse took service with him, and Valerie 
accompanied her. The vaurien soon grew familiar 
with the stable, and on most friendly terms 
j with the horses and mules, would ride them 
! bare-backed to water, would litter and rub them 
down, and feed them, and, indeed, was in a 
short time quite as useful as an ostler. Tartly 
from compassion, and partly from an idea that 
the girl could be orcrcome by other menus than 
violence, Jeau Baptiste persuaded the hou* * 
keeper to abandon her formerly unvaried specific 
i of flogging. Her a time the girl went on worse, 

! and was intolerably riotous and rebellious; but, 

| after a while, she came to show, towards Jean Bap- 
] tisle at least, a st range surly docility which seemed 
i to be in some degree due to affection, and to 
I some extent to fear. She came at his call, and 
i almost ut his whistle, like a dog. She obeyed 
! all his orders without, a murmur. A stern word 
i i or a stern look from Jeau Baptiste was Sufficient 
| j to render hat meek and submissive whenever she 
|[ showed a disposition to defy her aunt. The 
i; mayor, M. le <j)ur6, sdl the villagers, marvelled at 
j; ftse pheqpmeuon. Valerie was wholly changed, 
j , But a stranger^cnonwnou was soon to take 
! place, When the girl came to be sixteen she 
! grew with astounding rapiclitw exceedingly bcau- 
[ tifui. Like Beau d'anc in the fairy tale, she 
! j seemed, aU at once, «to have changed from a 
[> grubby little ragamuffin, a sordid beggar’s brat, 
i i into a £>vely and elegant princess. A princess 
“ inTdfs she might h»*e*cinaincd, certainly; but 
|; that the landlord of thfc Lilies of Frauce brought 
| i her back, after one of his visit s to Avig nm, enough 
j j oottoujjrintof Roue# manufacture for two work- 
| a-day iroekl^tnd a piece of mingled silk and wool 
! fief a Sunday dress, Yatorie, who had hitherto 
been mocked at and despised,* as the lowest of 
the tow, ws* now envied. She wgnt through 
h«r ton^-deferred first communion with unex¬ 
ceptionable decorum. She csrabaF out “flfcr 
tangled brawn hair, andoarrangedK it jp sump- 
tuona plaits beneath a nat ty little lace cap. She 
washes Aet %!e, aud her big hlneey&shone out 
| from the etow«id sn|face, like star#. A film 
I seamed to lmve been ronMufed from ht» voice, 
j even as, a cataract is removed |y a skiltol 
j operator toOm aadisaased eye. The voice "’Was 
j harsh and strident no longer* hut full of deep 
j rich tones, and tow whisper^ ■■ When she was in 


a passion, now, she was sublime, not repulsive. 
The angular movements of her limbs were re¬ 
placed by an indescribable supplenessand grace. 
She began to dance without ever having learnt- 
She began to sing without ever baring been 
taught. She was evidently one of those raw emi- 
tures who “pick up” accomplishments, or are. 
gifted with them naturally. Her capacity had 
flowered late, bat the product was marvellous 

exuberant beauty. 

Her curious obedience to the behests of Jeau 
Baptiste Constant endured during a transi¬ 
tory period. When her beauty was definitively ' 
'manifest, the shackles, as well as t . the dirt 
and tins coarseness, and the <:!-.usiness, fell 
from her limbs. TI.j rife?®' necame a tyrant. 
She turned sharply round on the strong old 
woman who used to flog her, and in a moment, 
morally, trampled her aunt under her heel. La 
Beugleuse was dazed and bewildered by this 
radian! serpent, so suddenly emergent from' a 
scaly skin. She gave in at once, and became 
Vatoric’s very humble and obediepi servant. 
Iler master, Jeau Baptiste, held out a little 
longer, and once or twice essayed to scold the 
girl; but she soon determined the relation* t hat 
were in future to exist between them. ‘ There 
is only one person who shall say in this Ik- use I 
will, and 1 hut person is myself.” Thus she said, 
stamping her foot. The innkeeper bit his lips, 
and, looking at her curiously from under his 
drooping eyelids, said “I will” no more—so far 
at least as she was concerned—at the Lilies of 
France. 


AMATEUR TOUTING, 

It is a grave question whether the effect of all 
touting is uot rather to set you against, the thing 
for which your favourable consideration is so¬ 
licited, tiiau to draw you towards it. When a 
couple of shy provincial maidens plant them¬ 
selves in front of a bonnet-shop in Cranbourne- 
street, and commence a discussion ms to the at- 
taia&bleuess <k unattainablcncss of this or that 
‘head-dress, tfiey are surely much more likely to 
bo driven away from the shop than attracted 
into it by the vtoutcr, who suddenly appears 
from within the building, and entreats theuw^o 
enter. *tt is so again Vith the photographic 
business. The undecided people who'get iu 
front of a frame of photographic portraits in (he 
street, wanting to have a good look 'at them 
before they determine whether this particular 
establishment is to be patronised or not —how are 
these poor souls tormented by the nondescript 
character who touts for the vampire within! If 
tins dreadful individual does not frighten away 
these almost-cusl omers by flourishing the horrid 
little portraits, at one shilling each, before their 
eyes, and otherwise boring and Confusing them, 
they must be made of tough material indeed. 

Touting is a mist Ae, tim ft roHifesonic mis- 
take. The hotel and todgtug-Souse louis, who 
surrouftd you when yon arrive at a popida^ 
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watering-place, always set youagainat the esta¬ 
blishments the; represent- The fly-men, who ate 
so obliging as toawjbBJpany you down the pier 
at Rtdc, putting i i a remark every now and 
then as to thc m^cy of their vehicles and. 
the vigour of their horses; the cabman, who 
keeps along by the kerb-stone .soliciting your 
attention every moment with the handle of his 
whipi the young man who inquires. whether 
you w3l lake a bottle of the renovating hair- 
wash, or a pot of the Andalusian cream, wheSi 
ypu simply want vour hair cut; all these touts, 
aad manv more of the same class, play the very 
.deuce with the interests of the concern they 
endeavour tqscrve. 

But allthisfrTVw &ssion altouting. We have 
now to do with amateur tenters: persons who, 
with nothing to gain by it, are continually cram- 
.xnt'ng those whose interests they gratuitously 
serve, down the reluctant throats of their 
friends. 

The recommending of clergymen is one of 
the commonest forms of touting. You sit 
under a certain preacher, and have sat under 
him for years, deriving a vast deal of edifica¬ 
tion. But this does not satisfy you. There 
is room in your pew for Somebody Else, and 
you arc always trying to get Somebody Else to 
come and sit there. Occasionally you succeed, 
hut somehow it happens that this Somebody 
Else is never satisfied, and leaves the sacred 
edifice in a critical, not to say vituperative, 
frame of mind. Sometimes Somebody Else 
begins at once:—“Well, I must say that, 
after all you said, and all you had prepared 
me to expect, I am a little bit disappointed.” 
Choking with indignation, you inquire with 
enforced calmness, ‘.‘Why Somebody Else is 
displeased; what was the matter w ith the 
sermon P” “ Ob, there was nothing the matter 
—far from it—it was all sound enough, but 
then it was so very fomroon-plnce.” 

Or, there is another kind of Somebody Else 
who will maintain a profound and aggravating 
silence as you walk away from church, until at 
last you are forced, as it were, to learn the 
worst, and.break out with the momentous ques¬ 
tion: “ Well, what did you think of it i” “ Oh,” 
answers your friend, quietly, “I’ve nothing tosay 



certainly 

philosopher to Ins disciples, it would have btjpn 
excellent, but coming from the mouth of an 
ordained Clergyman, in 'a Christian church, it was 
almost shocking.” In this case Somebody Else 
is wlmt is called strictly Evangelical, and* so is 
your favourite preacher: only it wonderfully 
happens that 'm this particular occasion, as he 
is addressing people who a#e supposed to be 
already Clirtstiam. be does not go back to ex- 
■poimdthe first principles of flieir creed to them, 
but vtmtures to touch for a short time on the 
kiltd pf iifc which it behoves them, being Chris¬ 
tians already^ J lcadfc* t • • * 

Of suppose, oaf tbe other hand, fbg^ the first 
is a success, and that join* friend— 




it is almost too much to suppose—is sa- 
. •*& ia resolved to attend this church him- 
, and takes a pe w to accommodate his family. 
n the very first Sunday that the Family attends 
wits new place of worship, the preacher comes 
out in a new Iight.your friend's wife avows her 
b^cf that he is an Arian at heart, a universalist, 
a%ceptic, a Jesuit*in disguise, or a Ofclvinist. 
It V ould be wicked to let the children listen to 
such doctrines; they might receive impressions 
which they would never be able to shake off. 
What could you—the original touter for this 
disguised Jesuit, Calvinist, sceptic, Arian, uni- 
versalist, or what not—what could you mean 
by inducing this orthodox family to attend 
tne ministrations of this enemy to true reli¬ 
gion? And so, you get into a scrape. Your 
friend informs you, on the occasion of your next 
meeting, that he has been at the expense of 
hiring a large family-pew in which neither he 
nor any member of his family will ever set foot 
again,‘and that it is all attributable to your 
influence. The loss of lucre, however, he con¬ 
tinues, is in such a case only a very small 
matter; ho only hopes that no member of his 
domestic circle may hare already imbibed dan¬ 
gerous views; his eldest daughter has recently 
given utterance to certain sentiments of a 
dangerous description on the subject of play- 
going ; and Tommy has on two occasions 
over-eaten himself—and no wonder, for it had 
in the course of one sermon been remarked by 
the Reverend Mr. Broadliead—whom you had 
spoken sc highly of—that good might be, and 
doubtless hail been done, by plays, and tfiat tbe 
good things of this life were not put in the 
world to be rejected by tbe creatures for whose 
benefit they were intended. 

And so,‘you see, you have not only touted 
for the Reverend Broadhcad in vain, but you, 
have actually brought discredit f upon that reidly 
excellent man, and youtiave caused your friend, 
who had previously had considerable confidence 
in your opinion, to’regard your prif$iples with 
mistrust aud suspicion. So vou liad better have 
let it alone. * 

As to tbe passion for recommending d$cto$», 
it is a psychological phenomenon of tlicjjnqst 
wonderful sort. It rcaHj seems as if;people 
had their ovfn interests and tbosewif their fami¬ 
lies, very much less at heart than the advance¬ 
ment of their medical mas- Yon hapjjgn to 
mention in the presence of Mrs. 4Cftmi«gate 
and her eldest and invalided daughter, thfli 
your wife is net* quite the thing, w troubled 
with nervous headache at times, <s suffering 
fro m qc urafgia in t^e left temple. you 
speak, Mr?.*and *Miss Creakipgate look at cadi 
other, and exchange a*smile ot enlightenment, 
and as soon as you pause in your remarks, they 
address eaeff onier, not you. “Oh, hat this ia a 
case for Da FlookJf ever there was a case for 
Dr. flooW^.Or, “My deaPJuli*, doyeubear? 
Ju*t tbe very kind of ease which Br, l1d«k 
excels in treating. How, my dear Spooner, 

you igust promise me that Mrs* $po "* 
Hr." 
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Rachel at home, and Julia here will Ml you 
what he did tot her. I assure you, aho's.not like 
the same creature. Now, you will scad for 
Dr. Book, won’t you? or, stay, I shall see Dr^ 
Plook to-day—tills very afternoon—and I will 
seud him on to you; yea, that will be the best 
way 1” 

Or it*may bo tliat you ^yourself are the 
Doctor’s partisan. Your friend, Mr. Pukey, 
has, m an evil hour for hims^f, mentioned to 
you that his digestion is not what he could 
wish; that he can’t digest the commonest, 
simplest things; that the other day he dined 
with old Yelltwgills quite alone—bit of salmon, 
lobster sauce, 'nice cool cucumber, Irish slew, 
roast pork (with some-remarkably good stuffing), 
aud a duels to wind up with—no, by-the-by, 
there was some dressed crab for a finish. Well; 
Pukey assures you that he passed the most, 
dreadful night possible, after partaking of this 
.simple meal; as to the wine, it couldn’t have 
been that, because he confined himself entirely to 
two kinds, sparkling Moselle and claret. What, 
was the meaning of nis digestion being disturbed 
after an entertainment so rational and whole- ( 
some, Pnkcy begs to know? “I’ll tell you 
what’s the meaning of it!” you reply, with pro¬ 
fundity. “Tb%meaning of it, is, your liver’s 
affected. I’ve no more doubt of it than that Fiu 
standing here. Now, you take my advice and 
see Bacon. Bacon is the onlv man now-a-days 
who can touch the Htcr. It’s a well-known 
fact; all Jjis brother practitioners admit it; and 
directly a bad case of liver is brought before 
them, "licit first remark is: ‘I should like to 
meet Bacon about this case; Bacon knoifts more 
about the liver than any man in the profession. 
Ill fact, lie’s been mixed up with it, all his life!’ ” 

In both these cases, failure is the issue of 
41 this disinterested touting. * Mr. and Mrs. 
Spooner had got qfi very well under the care of 
their usual attendant, "iff-. Pilkiugton: while 
Dr. Floak, who is at last* really forced upon 
them by t}» enthusiastic Mrs. Creakittgate, 
does not suit the worthy couple at all. Book’s 
. first proceeding frightens them out of their 
* wil%; Ms first visit is his last; and Airs. Creak- 
, infaijfc.* so much offended that a coolness is 
gradually established fjptwcen the families, the 
temperature oft which coolness declines and de¬ 
clines until at last it ends in a permanent hard 
frost, tinrty-two degrees Fahrenheit. Aud be¬ 
sides aUt-ms^Dr. Pilkiugtdn is lb hurt at being 
aufJhrBeded by Book, that he decliues ever to 
enter the abode of th«fc-i>poonere«Rgain. If the 
Spooners had*not about this time found out Dr. 


Bacon, jfbr themselves, it k impossluh 
what would have become of thegn •* 


c to 


sat 

•* 


to consult Dr. Bacon about hi# Ifter. And 
what is the consequence ? - The qext time 
P ukey jond (Bpooutw meet, ine former/is in a 


aiafb of the ^kt ykdenfe ss^guatiot^ompatthjc 

you send that asks. «iHe 

has nearly killed tne. The man must be a 


horse-doctor, surely. I declare to you that, 
for a whole week, I have been lying in a 
condition bet wen life and death, in consequence 
of the awful violence of the drugs which the 
inhuman wretch administered to me. Even 
now, I believe it will he months before I 
am able 1.o get up my strength again.” Tire 
unhappy Pukey has a transparent look which 
almost,deprives Spooner of the power of de¬ 
fending his medical' favourite; still he makes 
tli* attempt. “ But, perhaps, this may be part, 
of the right treatment of tne case, and as you 
advance further——” “ Advance further! ” ‘ 
cries P.: “ vou need not trouble yourself about 
that. Dr. Bacon has received nis conge, and 
will ucler enter my hougfr "gain, I promise 
you.” “ Ah, you haven’t’g'iveu him a fair trial,” 
says Spooner. Aud so here is another coolness 
established, and all through this pernicious 
touting on the part of private friends. 

“ Now just ’ave the goodness to look at this, 
will you,” says a certain friend of yours: to 
whom, as possessed of immense wealth, yon 
have introduced a voung painter-ffiend who 
paints portraits. “ Did you ever see such a 
thing?” eoulinucs your moneyed friend,exhibit¬ 
ing his likeness as completed and sent home by 
your protege. “1 don’t set up for being 
handsome, but I will say, that when 1 look 
in my glass of a morning, it does tell me a 
pleasanter tale than that. And it’s vulgar, too, 
mind you, that’s what I feel most. It’s vulgar 
and staring, and brazen, and not the gentleman. 
The very clothes don’t seem to fit—aud I go to 
Poole, mind you, and pay him, too, which is 
more ihau every West-ender can say. He 
might- have done the clothes right, at any rate.” 

What arc you to say to this? The por¬ 
trait is there before you/an utter failure. Your 
young friend , the painter is one of those prac¬ 
titioners who may be said to have a fine eye for 
the Ugly. He does the thrng before him, hut 
the ugliest version of the thing, Every defect 
in the original is sought out and dwelt upon 
with intense relish. And you knew all tins. 
But then he’s such a good fellow, and doesn’t 
get- on particularly well, aud you used to know 
his father: —toll excellent reasons why your 
friend should be lej in for & bard portrait." “ I’ll 
pay for it, mindtyou,” says Civis as lie takes 
leave of you, “but I’ll never hang it up, ^>r 
show it i« anybody.” * 

jy> the worthy Givis has imparted this last 
intention a day "or two before, to the man of 
genius himself, this lust is not much better 
pleased with his sitter than his sitter is with 
aim. “ Of course it was very kind of you,” says 
young Titian, “to recommend me and get 
me the job and that sort of things hut upon my 
word that friend of,yours is the most insuffer¬ 
able purse-proud 1 snob L ever had any transac¬ 
tion with in the whole course of my life. Lot 
ine have ci gentleman to deal with, add I don’t 
care; but a tradesman—a t$m front the wrong 
side of Temple Bar#~ihfjdlh^Mi«4ike 1 They 
would lor^ it over Michael Angelo if they had 
the ckiace.” . * 
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So here is another instance of the failure of 
amateur touting. It is W no means the last 
that might be quotedr Wfliat do you So when 
your friend immplains of his corns, and of the 
wonderful Ideas OatmtOlued by shoemakers as 
to the fqrmandsize of the human foot? You 
instantly begin to chuckle, “Aha, my boy, you 
should go <tO bootmaker, you’d never bo 
trotfblMtfith cotiis any more. Go to tii? man, 
andvbeirtp^ace.*’ What .follows? Yourfriend 
comes 1 r.ping up to youa week or two aftdt- 
wards, and informs you that, according to the 
VercUet, of an eminent chiropodist, he is likely 
to be lame for six months in consequence of an 
attempt to wear the shoes supplied'by your sifSt-- 
mftker. And yoamolmemakcr thanks you with 
the air of a martyr for Laving scat him a cus- 
tamer, but regrets that thegentleman lias not 
behaved very handsome, sending back the shoes 
and declining to pay for them, f* A pair of shoes,; 
too,” remarks the injured tradesman, exhibiting 
the articles in question, which resemble canoes, 
“a pair of shoes as ain’t, everybody’s money, 
being mad* according to the gentlemau’s own 
design, with no shape in them.” 

But there is another form of amateur, touting 
which must have a passing word.of notice before 
the subject is dismissed.** This time, it is your 
private friends whom you boast alight, and you 
seek to cram them — as you did professional 
men and tradesmen—down the throats of your 
acquaintance. It is dangerous work. 

l)id you ever try to bring two people ac¬ 
quainted—being rather proud of each of them— 
and attain a successful result ? Particular at- 
tention is requested to "the wording of this 
question. It is not asked .whether you suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing those two persons to know 
each other, though that is often a performance 
with difficulties beset, but whether the result of 
the introductory ceremony was ever sat isfactory. 

I have said that vou arc rather proud of each 


One against the other more completely than if 
you liad abused Arker to Booms in the most 
terockms maimer, and set Booms before Arker 
as a monster in human form. I don’t know how 
it is; I don’t attempt to explain the phenomenon, 
but it is arfunquestionable fact that we don’t like 
to hear people whom we don’t know, made a fuss 
about, and that wa very soon weary of hearing 
Afist.ides—when he is not t numbered among our 
acquaintances—called thejust.' 

And now let ns suppose that you do at last 
succeed iu bringing aw^ o^Jtoeeting between 
ArkertCfid Booms. % It isonly*aftcr innumerable 
fake' starts that you do v suocecd iuW bis. hi any 
times have you got together 'the very people 
whom you wanted to Assist at the great intro¬ 
duction sceaefbut then unhappily either Arker 
or Booms woutdtnot cpme*juiu still this meeting 
which you haffis.sought 'with feverish anxiety, to 
bring about, has not coihe'clf.- At last, however, 
we will suppose you successful. Arker and 
Booms me both disengaged and will come. But, 

. . VI** .W* _ — Li.1. __Jl X. it* lit_ 


have spoken of each to the other as a fine fellow, 
one of the cleverest men you know', a man you 
have a sincere regard for. You Ifcve said that 
they will just suit each other, thtt they wen? 
made to be acquainted. In qpeaking of Arker 
to Booms, you have said that l\rker is one of 
th%most amusing fellows you ever knew, that 
there is a fund of dry luimour about She man, 
that he is excellent company, a capital fcllov^ to 

S t at your table, a great talker, and never at a 
is, Iti like wanner, when you describe Booms 
to Arker, you are equally eloquent about the 
good qualities of Booms, which, however, arc of 
a different sort. You say that Booms is a man j 
of solid information, a deeply read fellow, a 
walking encyclopedia, "aud yet,” you add, 
”430 wan has a keener appreciation of a good 


many sttbjects, thpUl am continually reminded 
of each osf yWsIflien'Lam ititb the other.” 

Now what hath you done ? Ihoaejsord, you 
have fta^y sot’ these two excdjpit individuals 


where are they ? They are wanting. Some arc 
ill; others out of town; .and others engaged; 
and you arc, obliged to get allesorts of waifs 
and strays together and “ make up a party,” the 
members of wiiicli are all stranger* to each 
of her,and, above all, to your two principal guests. 
Also, on the day of your pinner-party, the wind 
is iu the east. Arker has .been engaged in a 
troublesome affair in the City, which is likely to 
involve him in loss, and Bourns has this' tooth- 
ache. Tour difficulties begin, before you leave 
the drawing-room. Arker has got it into his 
head that lie is to take your wife down to dinurr, 
and, after offering his arm, has to be disabused 
of his opinion, aud to yield the palm to Booing 
for whom the honour of conducting the lady of 
the bouse has been rcstwved.* 

And now, once seated at table, you hone that 
matters will begin to prosper a liltW There is 
one suhject on which you remember—and it is 
the ouly one—that your \wo illustrious friends 
hold strong opinions of a dinnictrjfiall J oppose 
nature. Tliat subject is instantly stant^Jiy 
Chipper! a little atop-gty wluvm you invited to 
fill a vacant seat. The subject » started, and 
out com^ Booms with sentiments of the most 
uproarious kind^coucljed imthe mt®t jq^mpro- 
mismg terms. You are in agonie*—-you listen 
with a feeble watchful smile—you don’t hlar 
what your next neighbour is saying to you, for 
you know tjint Arker cannot keep swmee on tins 
particular question qjf ehurcb-roieA anA—to do 
him justi&ew—h% doesn’t. After ibis, alt goo* 
wrong. # Bodms, jouiwrnaa of iaforjqftlion, your 
walking encyclopedia, is at fault on the Settles. 
wig-Holstcfu business, and Arker, spur amusing 
man, your, dry litgporiaW" so invtdnu&le at « 
dinner-tlble,” has a gdent it upon him, an^afler 
contradicting Booms flatly about the oUmth- 
rates, collapses altogether, amLwon’t opett Ids 
lips.* When the party is over, your yrtfe Morins 
you that Mrs. ArkerandMrs. Boom* were sot 


* 
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successful in pleasing each other in the drawing¬ 
room ; and, in abort, that it ia a flat failure. 

Or, it may he, that your efforts to bring Arkfir 
and Booms together, areproductiv| of a result 
still more startling.' Tins dear object of your 
heart, tfce union of these good people, is success: 
fully brought about. Tbeylneet at your house, 
they take to each other. They exchange ceuLls. 


day contes when the Arkers and the Boomsea find 
their friendship is strong enough to stand alone, 
and no longer demand your fostering care, and at 
length the meetings and the junketings come 


Boomses have cut you out with the Arkers, and 
that yon have only your own delirious anxiety 
to make these people acquainted with each other, 
to thank for it. 

And what is the upshot of all this P Are you 
never to recommend anybody under any circum¬ 
stances, never to try to do a good turn to a 
friend who wants a little pushing, never to bring 
any of your Aighbours, who are strangers to 
each other, together P These—cries the reader 
—are the principles of a cynic, a curmudgeon, a 
churl. They are ind must be taken, like every¬ 
thing else, in moderation. 

Extrasagant pushing and touting, which are 
ordinanjy thought to indicate friendly feeling and 
good nature, indicate sometimes oneor tjo other 
things of a less noble nature. Very often there 
is something of •egotism and vanity at the bottom 
of all this violent partisanship. We have taken 
up such and such a doctor, auch and such an 
artist, and because we have done so, he must 
be pushed, thou A half qpr friends be poisoned, 
and the other half handed down to posterity as 
so many scarecrows. So*a»d so, again, is our 
friend, therefore he must be worshipped. What! 
are wo not discerning,and clever beyond other 
men? If we have taken up these people, shall 


nob otters follow us? Then we most of us like 
popularity; aud the approval and belief, even of 
our shoemakers and trufors, and thcic conviction 
that we have ft large circle of affluent friends, is 
something worth trying for. * 

No&amigt we forget that our amateur touting 
of^si bmtgfiliarm instead of good on the person 
touted for, Wherever our poor friend Pukey 
goes, he denounces Bacon as* Urn most igno¬ 
rant and pretentious of alt medical pvactitiSneis. 
Our friewL dissatisfied with, that portjsafc which 
he has paid for, but which he ednnof hang up— 
is, ho likely to sing the fraisps ©1* Piganent, or 
will watt*hisforen^p qgainst him, 

Berhstei tte safeetiaile toAe obsewed in re- 
commendittg,ie, towait liUayou are asfed; or, 
at an/TOte, fo teteve-^ts tea not b§en the cifte 
in any of thai' smipposkHidua instances given 
above—with st»3«ity' / aad' 1 te«nperance. ■ •Dr. 
f took has dote we a great i^al ef good: for so 
much I nan vouch ;~Wr. Pigment has made*& 


most excellent likeness of my wife ; Gripper's 
shoes fit me with extraordinary comfort these 
are statements which you may make with great 
security—nay, io make them is probably one of 
the duties which you owe to that alarming Ih« 
stitution, Society. 


# ON THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

So Earl Bussell called it in my passport—tra¬ 
velling *'on the public service,” nothing definite, 
nothing more. I had my instructions, of course, 
but they were, as they will remain, private. I 
had no uniform, like a courier, no sheepskin bag 
of documents, no despatch-box, nothing distinc¬ 
tive and immediately recognisable, like a Queen’s 
messenger. On the public service I was tp 
trawl as one of the public, quietly making such 
inquiries as had been suggested to me, and 
quietly noting down the replies; but I was inno 
■wise to give clue to my business, was not to 
produce my passport until it way asked for, 
and was to enter into no particulars as to the 
public service on which I was accredited. I had 
one consolation—that I afforded subject for an 
enormous amount of jesting on the part of those 
friends who knew that my mission lay in Ham¬ 
burg, at that time the* head-quarters of the 
(ierman army marching on to Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein. It was a part of the admirable humour 
of those wags to assume a belief in the prema¬ 
ture closing of iffy earthly career, to take long¬ 
ing lingering farewells of me under the assump¬ 
tion that 1 should be taken for a spy,and either • 
shot on the spot, after a drum-head court-martial, 
or immured for life in a Prussian fortress. 1 
was christened “ Major AudrA” I was begged 
to read an account of the captivity at Verdun. 
One would gravely. affirm that he had heard 
hanging was not really painful; another would 
advise me not to submit to the degradation of a 
handkerchief over my eyes, but to glare defiantly 
at the, shooting-party; a third hoped I had a 
strong p:;ckqj.-kuife, because “people always 
bought, those, queer little things that the pri- 

* oners enma out of wood.” I nore their sallies 

like a hero, and«stnrted by the night mail to 
Dover “ on the public service.” .. 

Although the South-Eastern Railway has dams 
its best *to whirl me to that never-somnolent 
town, and although the Belgian mail-packet, 
advantaged by a splendid night, a favouring 
breeze, and a placid sen, has conveyed me thence 
to Ostend in very little more than four hoars, 

1 find, on disembarking at half-past three A.M., 
t hat our haste has been in vain, for the train 
does not start until after seven, and I have 
nearly four hours t# get through. I am not pre¬ 
pared tp sav at wlut town in Europe I should 


pared to sav at whit town m jMirope l should 
prefer spending these four hours op a winter’s 
night; but l am prepared to declare that cer¬ 
tainly Ostend should notifoaafejny suffrages. 
Had it been summer reouldmv^nacreome supper 
at one ofrthe numerous quayside restaurants, 
and tlifn strolled round the towuj or I oouliK 
have walked on the Digue, or examined the 
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Phare, or bathed ba the sea; but in Jaau 
quay-side restattmrtB Kre shut, and none 


; | Fiona, I determine to go to the HStel d’Alle* 
11 magus, and, waring off louters, who, even at 
11 this deadhour of the night and season of the 
! ■ year, are vociferously to the fore, X stow myself 
■l! into a one-horse omnibus, and mention my ta¬ 
il tended destination. The conductor of tliis 
I omnibus suggests to me a reconsideration of my 
| determination. That he should say anything 
against the BStei d’Allemagne, far be it! But 
he knows a better; one which, if he may use an 
j English word, is bien comfortablemcnt, one which 
j is dose at hand, and where mademoiselle (the 
i other occupant of the omnibus) is about to 


!' descend. Will I not? No, X won’t! the 
! I Bdtel d’AUemagne or nothing, and I pity made- 
1 1 moiselie, who descends at a not very attrnctivc- 
j looking pOrte cocb&re, as I think of Raymond 
: and Agne^-and Mr. Wilkie Ooliins’s Terribly 
! Strange Bed, mid many other unpleasant nights. 
[ But arriving at the Hotel d’AHemagne, we find 
| it fast closed, and all ringing and shouting are 
j powerless to wake the inhabitants, so, much 
; humiliated and crestfallen, I give in, and allow 
j myself to be reconveyed to the biencomfortabie- 
! meat. 

! It is warm at the bien couifortabiement., which 
!I is a great point on a bitter night; the stove 
j is alight, the moderator-lamp shines brightly 
on the snowy tablecloth, and mademoiselle, who 
I j was deposited by the omnibus on its iirst journey, 
;! ’ and who turn out to be a “young person in 
; | service, 1 ’ is talking nnaspirated English to a big 
i man, who came over in the fore-part of the 
; steamer, and who is drinking hot Tbrandy-and- 
> water at a great ride." My hoarse friend, who has 
; given up the omuibus, here puts in a spectral 
j appearance at the $oor, and beseeches me to 
I go to bed,, promising to call me in the morn- 
j ing; so, dated and tired, to bed I go, and as I 
! creep between the coarse sheets, and rebound on 
• the spring mattress, and see the*forcign furni- 
!! ture, and smell the foreign smell, *nd vainly 
deavour to cover myself with the foreign bed¬ 
clothes, I bethink me of the tfyio when X was a 
tall slip of a boy, eighteen years ago, and when, 
(ftrtny way to a German university, I passed my 
first night hr foreign parts in this same city of 
Oatend. And so, lulled partly by these refloc- 
tiouc, partly by the monotonous crooning of the 
voices of the young person in service, and the 
brandy-drinker in the next room, I fall asleep, 

“ ’Sieu l ’sieu ! cinq beurcs et d’mi, m ! aieu.” 
That recced me to my senses, and I damped 
myself with thenapkia, am| placed as much of 
mynose and chin asif would contain into the 
pie-disli, and dressed myself, and arrived in the 
salon just as the breakfast I had ordered before 
if weiif to bed, was brought in. by the waiter. 

\ i’riwpi, Ip^bgd EngKsbincn,,travel in the 
, ,fiirst^5Mi; ; uamsges> says the German proverb: 

: 'ktd.'mt A prince, but T am ah ^nglish- 
^mte iherefore ope need not inter upon the 

. ■ rt ttor nmmSirm T think- ft* T lnW» m* 
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ticket. I am travel]in£ “ on tlie public service” 
pew, so I ride in (he first-class; on previous 
occasions I have ridden in the fourth-class, with 
flahwonienflcarryfog strong-smelling baskets of 
Ostend produce, into the inland regions, and 
blue-bloused peasants in large-peaked ci ps, with 
aft of whom X have held ooavcrse in the blemish 
language—which X did not understand, but in 
which X made excellent progress by speaking a 
mixture of English and German with a Butch 
accent. Now 1 sit in the flrst-elnss. I am 
certain there are no other Englishmen in the 
train, and I suppose there are no prinees, and no 
fools, at such an early hour, far! am solitary and 
silent. On past Jabbeke and Blocmendacl, 
jolly little neighbouring villas; on, through the 
flat well-cultivated Belgian country: on, past 
Pilose dreary old ch&tcaux, with the gabled roofs, 
standing far back, and looking so grim, and 
desolate; on, past the white-faced little towns, 
through the high street of which our train tears, 
giving us passing glimpses of close-capped 
children screaming at the wooden bar which 
prevents them from hurling themselves on 
the line; on, unlil with a whistle and a shriek, 
wo dash into Ghent, and pt$ up steaming 
beside the platform. Only one change at the 
Ghent station—no Englishman; no bundle of 
railway rugs, umbrella and sticks, waterproof 
coat, camp-stool, and red-faced Murrey, sliming 
like a star in the midst of them j no bowing eom- 
misbioauairc conducting milor to his 'carriage; 
priests in big shovel-hats, fat-faced flemish 
maiden:; Ghent burghers, rooking particularly 
unlike one's idea of Philip van Artavelde; 
porters, idlers, everything as ufeual, except the 
English travellers. So at Malioes, where, as 
usual, we stop to half an hour’s refreshment, I 
perceive the lack of English travellers; the 
ouvette, where assemble tbe*choice spirits of 
the third and feugk classes, is filled with 
roystcrers drinking that mak»f|i»y-coloured 
beer with a white woolly froth, winch is at once 
so nasty and so reminiwent of a pantomime 
beverage; but, the first-class restaurant (so red- 
velvety, so gilded and looking - glased, %t\d 
artificial-flowered, and inarble-l&bled) h»#V/?dy 
three visitors: a Belgiatf officerm'agrey over¬ 
coat, bright blue trousers and gut spurs: a fat 
German, perpetually wetting the point of the 
pencil with which he* is making nq|eST*hnd my¬ 
self. ’ So, throughout the journey. 

Passing Libgp*the suu burnt out, and the deep 
red cuttiugs, arid the foaming waterfall, and 
babbling rivulets, and bright giteu growth of 
wiiht Tlwjaas HodK aptly called the *' lovely 
environs” ci ftiat grim smoke-begrimed ctry, 
glowed la hi* taji. indeed, Rut. wkthjer con¬ 
tinued so bright and genial that'when we ran into 


Cologne, at half-past four, X couM #fiahe& be¬ 
lieve %v?as mid-Viutei^- But wheal stood, 


portmanteau in baid, the railway efcatip#, X 
soon realised the fact ! Xii the touring season 
the yard is filled with cabs andSlmnibuses; now, 
there are three wretched drosqbkies, dri.verless 
i^td badly housed { ‘then, you have, to fight your 
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to bear you off to seethe JDom, the shrine of the 
three kings, and the bones of St. Ursula’s twelve 
thousand virgins; now.&soUtary man, hinting at 
no sight to be seen, offers to early my baggage 
to m is a. Bet 1 leave my traps at the'station, 
and Saving two hours to^pass before the start¬ 
ing of the tiakti I walk through the towtf, and 
find it indeed deserted. The big Rhine-border- 
ing hotels are dosed, half the Jean Marie 1 
Farinas have shut eg their Eau-de-Cologne 
shops, while the other two hnndred and fifty 
seem thosougbly unexpectant mf custom: the 
Wechsel Comptoir (or money changers), whose 
ideas as to,the current value of a sovereign 
are very vacillating, now have closed their 
shutters, and the itinerant photograph-sellers 
have fled. So 1 skulk back to the station, and 
there get a portion of a tongh hare, and some 
red cabbage, and tome kraut and potato salad, 
drink a bottle of ttudesbeimer, and throw myself 
into the train and prepare for a night’s rest. 

T i**of Jf wrifVl a nVnaniI am r\C iliiwn 


exits for refreshment purposes, at Minden, Ityn- 
over, and Lehrte.* I steep steadily on until 
half-paat seven am,, when we arrive at Har- 
burg, our tewninal stat ion. Hamburg lies on the 
other side of the Elbe, and the passage of the 
river is made in summer by a steam-boat, but 
now the Elbe is frozen, and the crossing is long 
and difficult. As I am setting my portmanteau, 
I see a good-looking fresh-coloured boy in a 
huge tbr cap standing, on the box of a droscbky 
in tbff conrt*yar4; he motions to me inquiringly, 
I respond, and next minute he lias Ashed up, 
has collared my portmanteau, has pushed me 
into his carriage, and is standing upon the 
box, whooshing and holloaing to his two mcttle- 
, some little steeds. Besides ms fur cap, be wears 
a short sheepskin jacket, with the collar turned 
up round his lade, thffik breeches, and well- 


announces that the steam-ferry isready,. and 
with heavy jolts and bumps we rumble oa to it, 
carriages, horsemen, peasants, all closely packed 
•together, with some twenty men in the bows, 
armed with long iron-tipped pOlcs to break up 
the solid, and push off the floating, ice. Steam 
i* gp, the fat little funnel throws out angry 
snorts, and we are off; but after two minutes 
come upon a solid mass of ice which defies our 
charge, and defies, too, all the prods of the pole- 
bearers: so we have to back and sicer into 
another channel, through whieh, by dint of 


which impels him jocosely to lay the whip across 
qycrybody be meets: shivering peasants with 
yoke# earning red pails, solemn douaniers? 


coat collars. In five minutes m artive at the 
bank s of the Elb<w where we have to wait a 
quart er’of an hour until Hie sPeftm-ferry is ready 
to receive us. The scene is desolate enough; 
the ice btojbegunto break up, but as yet has 
'' given” bat Httte; a bitter north-e^st wind skins 
the thjp bald dreary landagjpe, flat and treeless j 
and thehorses attached to tne^variafls carrilfecs 


beside their jed pails, the douadlerf scowl over 
prpM iJ^ougliihe wjpdows pf the little 
tolhhottto, toe slips on hffe frozen; 

r«w wi doming w» again with 

a dignity and a 

mouth raaofltrange oaths, and nobody #cems 
■ • happy wye my tor.,v.nped droscbky boy, who, 
bj do^jrtog and whippiSg, bus edged diia 
■"^rriag# into the foremost tool* Then a shout 


Then down a long, long cbaussde, with never- 
ending poplars on either side, bounded by a 
broad arm of the Elbe, so thoroughly frozen 
that we drive bodily over tbc ice, with no 
other difficulty, than the uncertain foothold of 
the horses; then another ebaussee, straggling 
outskirts of a town, wooden bridges over canals, 
where broad-bottomed boats lav, dike the larks 
and leverets in the pie immortalised by Tenny¬ 
son, "embedded ana enjellied,” then through a 
handsome faubourg, along a broad road skirting 
an enormous sheci of water and bordered by 
handsome houses, and then pulled short up by 
the door of Streit’s Hotel. 

Very good is Streit, veryhandsome is his feoitr , 
and very excellent is his aceommodation,aithoug!i 
by reason of my becoming tenant of the only 
disengaged room in the hotel I am mounted 
up very high, and my chamber has a dreary 
look-out into a back court-yard or fiowcrlc-s 
garden. For Bireit is fuD. At Streit’s door I 
noticed two sentinels on guard, and in Streit’s 
first floor are reposing princes of the land, who 
are thus guarded, and noble officers, the princes’ 
staff. His Boyal Highness of Prussia is chcz 
Streit, and smaller Transparencies are billeted 
about in other mansions of this uoblc street, 
which is called the Jungferastieg. A very short 
acquaintance with Streit proves to me that his 
visitors are principally military; lumheringmen 
with clinkiffg spurs, and huge overcoats, and 
sweeping fnoustaches, brash by me in the 
passages; and | am continually tumbling over 
the regular soNbcr-servaut, be or the abort hair, 
stiff gait, and ears sticking out on the®^de 
of his (head, like the handles of a jug. I am 
deposed to believe that Streit imagines I, too, 
am military, when he. hands me a letter from 
high authority which has been waiting my 
arrival, and which bears an enormous seal with 
the impression of the town arms, and has a 
strictly official and somewhat military.appear¬ 
ance. Streit, I think, recognises tbestyleofthe 
address, but littieuwote Streit of thecoatents of 
this document, which enjoins aie to return to 
England so soou as my necessary rest is accom¬ 
plished.* In his happy ignorance, and doubtless 
thinking that he has me ki^uustomcr for days, 
Streit suggests my Being wecnBIb going to bed. 


t splendid 


Streit lias e very good. 
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vagabond boy* and, men* Bat tbe rain now 
comes down so smartly that I nan walk about 
uncovered no longer, and am making my wav t<? 
Stress, when out of tbe Jungferasjpg I turn 
into so arcade, full of snob wops as in such 
places K« generally to be fonnd, and here I 
while away my time* Jewelftra, first» I do lyst 
care toatarem at jewellers’ windows in Eng¬ 
land; | seem to myself like adiungry urchin at 
a pastrycook’s, longing after the tarts, but 
that rule does not hold here, and so 1 stare my 
fill, noticing ^11 the curly snakes with, ruby eyes 
and turquoise tails, tbe rings and pins, the hair-! 
brooches (the Germans arc tremendous at these, 
and there were shoals of those very gummy 
wavy hair-willow trees bent over little black 
tombs, with the gilt wire adjustment plainly 
visible), the thin little French watches, the fair 
German turnips, the montres Chinoises (Chinese 
watches, made in Geneva), with one long thin 
hand perpetually turning round, and rendering 
hopeless any attempt to tell the time; the ear¬ 
rings, tike enormous gold skewers, arrows, hoops, 
arcs, shells and know for the hair. Print,seller^ 
the place of honour occupied by the late Mr. 
Lnard’s pictures of "Nearing Home” and the 
"Welcome Aftival," and Mr. Brooks’s pretty 
sentimentalisms of empty cradles and watching 
wives; close by these, and in excellent keeping, j 
a French artist,s notion of the English in Paris: 
English gentleman in a suit of whity - brown 
paper, green plaid cloth tops to his boots, a 


trifle free; " Voulez accepter le occur de mm ?" 
in itself an excellent joke; many pictures of 
encounters between the Prussians ana the Danes 
4n 1848,, in which tbe latter are always getting 
the worn of it,*qpd a .not able print, “Sce- 
schlacht bci Eckenford ” (Sea.figut at. Eckcn- 
ford), which sea-fight apparently consists of a 
Danish shijftvmning aground, and the Germans 
running away, Tften^i bookseller's; covered all 
over with their little oopies of “ Die Londoner 
Ymrag” (the Eondon Treaty of 1852), with 
numerous French and German books, and some 
gaudy coloured EnglisS works, one of which, I 
am inclined % think by its title, " Daddy 
Goriot, or Unrequited Affection,” tannot be 
entit^w-eeiginal, »u4 may havusome connexion 
wjfch aFrenffh gentleman, one llmuuA de Balzac, 
deceased. Then a photographer’s; where £ am 
rcfreahedM itxhng what 1, of cifhrse, have never 
seen in, my own land—carte de visits portraits of 
the Priftce and Princess of*S7ales, #l^p of Herr 
von Bismarb ti^e great Prussian firebfand, alsoV 


Fraulein Delia and Fraulefh I#cca,brea 4 operatki 
stars, in all kinds of costume; alsqtim portrait of 


BE 
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comb hesd-drtas and% fantastic dn»s„ with a 
legend underneath, statingpit to be thcreffigy of 
"Herr Prioc, C^6wn, Gtnm Jlenz.’! * 

A letffitheneifctour of inspection of this arcade, 
and a chat with the tobacconist of whom 4 buy 
some cigars, brings me otoseio four o’clock, when 

. fita-rtil won'* ill* twll (nr f*M> MSfa mi) I Strl 


myself one of half a dozen civilians, all the rest 
of the guests being Austrian and Prussia; 
officers. When they find 1 am a foreigner (they 
think I am a Russian) these gentlemen are very 
polite, including me in their conversation, dial¬ 
ing (passes with me, &<?., while they scowl upon 
the civilians of their own country, and take no 
notices of them. Hie conversation turns upon 
the part played by England in this war, and 
1 have the satisfaction of hearing my country 
and its ministers very roundly abused: so 
roundly, that at length 1 declare my nationality 
and receive all sorts of apologies from my Mends, 
who deprecate any idea of personality, but who 
still decry our English policy, and who tell me 
that the unpopularity of England throughout 
Germany is terrible. In due course after tmeb, 
I take my candle and go to bed, having to be 
up at daybreak, to start once more on tbe public 
service. 


THE MAGICIAN'S SERVANT. 
Abou-Bes-Au was a great magician, 

A wonder-working wizard, feared and dreaded. 

Deep in a lonely lane of Cairo old 

Your dreary way unto bis bouse you threaded. 

Out by tbe Desert gate, a lonely part. 

Hid among gardens and deserted fountains, 

It stood, and from tbe roof-top you could plainly see 
The Pyramids rising like sapphire mountains. 

A great blind bouse with windows closely matted, . 
Save where tbe water-bottle was suspended, 

To catch the outer air; bow bare it crouched 
In sunless twilight that was never ended. 

Past a deserted mosque and drug bazaar, 

Where the rich myrrh diffused a mystic fragrance, 
And near a tall but shattered minaret. 

From whence a vulture watched some sleeping va¬ 
grants. 

The Leper Hospital was near Its garden there, 

The lolling gourds unbeededly grew yellow, 

And date-trees held beyond one’s reach tbe fruit, 

In bunches that ail Egypt could not fellow. 

• 

nd by its plaster wail a beggar sot— 

Blind Hadji—droning o’er his Koran verses, 

While his lean dug sat looking in his frtoe, 

Like critic at a poet who rehearses. 

Hard byes fountain, beautiful as he 

Who wrote above the tap those lines in Persiah, 

Half-naked urchins played at pilgrimage, 

Or of tbe NUe-aonga gave the newest version. 

And no one but a half-crazed dervish passed. 
Bowing to nothing; with a loug cane flapping 
Upon his bony shoulders, and a bowl 
That with a broken flute he still kept rapping. 

There were ad women peeping from the roof, 

No black slaves at the threshold grinned dr cackled. 
No sound of lute or hands that beat in time, 

No rose-striped curtains o'er the court-yard tackled. 

Only a dreary round if auileffrSStnSj* 

AH hare but for a cushion or some matting; 

A Ian# before § niche, a bowl o i two, 
a ...I *Um ,,f Ivirtltn in Svrt*o. Greek, and Latin—* 
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!• Coptic end Arabic, Armenian too, 
j With here end there a'Talmud, end atreattos 
j iffl the Cabala«rthe Mysteries, 

! In did EgypthmivlflCh to vizards street is. 

1 An ivory wdj'e Until or two of Pharaoh*’, 

That answeredquestiona if exnmiued rightly, 
i Huge t^cste of iwisons, stupifying drugB, . 

And the brown incense crushed for burning nightly. 

if «* 

But Ilted quite forgot; there was one room 
Paired and walled in with mummies, brown and sable, 
j The very ceiling mummies; a gilt coffin case 

I Served as old Abou-AU’s study table. 

; And each one down the long and level line; 

; Held out its stiffened arm, as Win warning, 

• And staring stood like yawning sentinel, 

Waiting the trumpet of the judgment morning. 


An foundation all before itstlmc— 

Aim!- the foot is like a wild duck swimming, 

'’And every moment higher floats the tide, 

And all -t im ground floor pow to full and brimming. 

Swish, wash, and gurgle, bubble, tipple, rash. 

It rises to the waiatof frightened Hasaanf- 

Jfay, to the Chin, is vain he’s shouting out, I 

“ Stay, gobifo, stay, you’jro surely no assassin!” I 

’f f ' I 

The boohs are gone, aM swept off by the hood } j t 

He splashes, tumbles, swims, and swimming ela- 
raours, !! 

But yet tlfe toughing goblin at htotcS 1 

Continues, till poor HaSsan fainter stammers; ; 

“ Stop, stop; give me the book. I'm drowning,man; j 
Stop, or you’ll kill me. Save me, prophet sainted— j: 
Save me, Mohammed "—in his ears and mouth ! ■ 
„The cruel water rushed, and then he fainted. ; 


All Egypt’s rank and beauty withered up. 

Was there in audience; in the neighbouring chamber, 
The walls with spheres and stars were blazoned 
thick, 

With sQverimoons, and suns of gold and amber. 

And the last room, most terrible of all, 

Was roofed with dead mon’s eyes; each withered 
Jewel 

Some alchemist had charred in search of spells, 

And tamed its diamond light to eiudered fuel. 

The only guardian of this awful house 
Was Hassan, foolish son of ao old wearer, 

A gaping, prying, idle, thoughtless dolt, 

A Angering; tipsy, lazy, bair-brained thiever. 

In shuddering curiosity he roamed 

Prom room to room, eying each mighty folio, 

Pinching the mummies, sniffing at the drugs, 

Eager to see the whole of that great olio. 

All was in the desert, sifting out 

From scorpions' holes and vultures’ nests a powder, 

Of great intensity of poison; all alone 

Was Hassan, who grew hourly lazier, prouder. 

The old Jew’s daughter last week ran away, 

The cobbler by the fountain lay bedridden, 

The slipper-seller was tied up at home, 

And for his idling bring sorely cbiddfen. 

f 

First from the door, and then the window looked 
That monkey Hassan, dreading fcvwt his master; 
Then to the mummy room in mischief swift, 
Heedless of woe, and careless of disaster. 

Out c*nfe the special book, a parchment tome, 

Open rite special leaf—the lamp was nourished 
With magic oil of mummies' tongues, and lot 
He seized the rod that Abou-AU cherished. 

And read *h« potent words, and bade Aldeboron 
To save himtoiVg? fetch the sweet Kile water, 
Some three fuIlpaHs, and this in Satan’s name, 

. And groat Tojcana’s, bto dear fjd<$t daughter. 

Than spread a demon langh among the dead, 

That made bis hair rise,' as a mummy springing 
leaped from the room, forced by! that wondrous spell, 
In spite of nununSe* to him clinging. 

Back With th?water.pa8s, and swilling out 
Qvw'-tha flaorih streams the SJlo flood eftn^es; 
matsk with fbe sJapping pails,' with 0 the speed 
Andftrength often untiring, untamed desert horses. 


When be awoke, within the baled not room 
Stood Abou Ali, im wrath lord and master, 

Beating him with apalro-stick, as the cause 
Of all this desolation and disaster. 

* *■ Another time, yon blockhead," All said, 

“ Before you read the spell that starts tiro goblin, 
Learn that which lays htoihere he fell again 
To thrashing him, with energy redoubling. 

Then stripped him of his turban, gay and yellow, 
And of his robe and saSh, without remorse or pity. 
And by the shoulders took him, and with kicks 
Dismissed him, howling, from the eaerod city. 

V 

r v “ 

RIIOMOTERS OF COMPANIES. 

Nox many months ago, I was doing my best 
to obtain employment- in London, ' Beggars 
must not be choosers,” and I was determined 
to accept any appointment X <muld g ;et,.provided 
I thought myself tolerably •Competent to fulfil 
the duties of the sihjption. One morning, when 
looking over the 'Rrnes, the foUowjjg advertise¬ 
ment caught my eye: 


references, toA.L*, 109,*^ittle Oreen-strwst, E.C. ’ 

Within half an hoar of iny hanng read this, 
I bad written and posted «lettefr addressed to 
“A. L.,” and had told thft pertoqj»g<F¥>WMi in 
want of exactly such an appointment as he/de¬ 
scribed in his qdyertiseroent 5 that, as regarded 
salary, I mast be allowed to lew* what duties 
werewxpecfed of me before l could Ante the 
amount ofpaymetaW'I should jfeqttfm ;*that, hi 
any case, 1 t%>t%hfc we sboiitd potgtmswei about 
terns; testly, I ghvc*he nmnes of ifyoor three 
gentlemen in London, to whom I ooald refer as 
regarded my character, omtobiHtieA &C. t bi otet- 
cliisionWE begged t® knowftfaename of the “first- 
class Joint-stock Cdmpgnj” that was in wgnt 
of a secretwy? . 

Towf swpfiae, I did W &&&***.fa 
threfi days, and, when it own v the liSfer g«iie 
m sO little ijjfbtroiiUoa jhakf Jftlf*- 

to have nothin^ittore to kay ettifcw to*? A. »;*V' 
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or his secretaryship, Thevery aamesbbth of 
“ A.L.” and »» "first-class Joint-stockCcm- 
pany ” were still hidden from me, the writer 
merelv me that the company in want of a 


askfogWMther.ia the 
the situation, 1 should 


be prepared to la' 


advance sudra awn on my account, provided tbe 
situation r obtained was of sucfi a kind as to 
aive me an income of not less than three 
Hundred a year in a respectable public com¬ 
pany. But that I should take no more steps 
in the matter, nor would I answer any more 
letters, unless I was at once furnished with forfl 
particulars of tbe proposed secretaryship, and 
was at once made acquainted with the real name 
of “A. It.,” and with tbe means by which he 


which contained a letter signed by “ A. L.,” 
in what be informed me was his real name— 
Alfred Long-*-nud also the printed prospectus 
of a new joint-stock company, of which more pre¬ 
sently. Mr. Alfred Long informed me that he 
was the “’promoter” of this proposed company, 
but that “ to bring it out” he required the sum j 
of five hundred pounds for advertising and other 
expense; and that if I or my friends would 
advaifte that amtnint, he would give jpe what 
he called "a written bond” that I should be 
unpointed secretary of tbe company, at a salary 
of not four but ‘five hundred d year. The 
printed prospectus was magnificent.. * The com- 
•pany was for the purpose of providing London 
with gas on an fttyireiy jiew plan, winch would 
—so the prospectus said—at once and for ever 
crush all existing gas cdtnpanies. The capital 
required v^ts three millions sterling, in sixtv 
thousand shares of fifty pounds each, one pound 
pyr share to be paid on application j and the in- 
trtfest^ he company would pay when at work, could 
nefafcyafiv possible combination of circumstances' 
bo less than fifty p*? cent per apnum, while 
there was evfry chance of its increasing in a few 
years to a hundred, and even a hifndred and 
fifty..V<4n the body oL the ^prospectus were 
aayeral certificates from eminent chemists and 


others, aH stating that tburuecttliar gas —I 
do not me^riou its particular name—was two 
hundred per cent cheaper, mad gave a hundred 
per ceftt stronger light, than any gas now in 
ute. and that its adoption b/on/ town could 
not fail tw-fgwe highiy4en*unen»tive*to those 
who furaishea it v $o this werq ajded several 
•Roving—-or mtending^fo 

cost ss>5B^tlto«8ai'.d'» to froduec, the proposed 
head ccWtinjpse much Jbss, tbe resist must bl so 
many hundreds of thousands of pounds profit 
for tliocoRjpjmy. o 

In slwjrt. notuing could »be more magnificent 
-*on jj^ier—then this scheme ? but. as 1%. 


marked when answering Mr. Alfred Long's 
letter, I questioned vary much whether « com¬ 
pany in which there were as yet neither directors, 
solicitors, bankers, brokers, nor shareholders, 
was exactly the thing which could properly be 
termed “ a first-class joint-stock fJompanv,” and 
that, although I wished the scheme every suc¬ 
cess, € must decline having anything more to do 
yith it. 

Here I thought the whole affair would end, 
and that I should hear no more of Mr, Alfred 
Long or bis gas company. To my surprise, I 
received another letter by return of post from 
that gentleman, in which he begged I would 
not, for my own sake, be rash ana throw aside 
the chance of becoming secretary of what 
would no doubt some day be one of tbe very 
first public companies in London, if not in the 
world; that I was quite mistaken regarding 
there being no board of directors formed for the 
company, because be had some of the very “ first 
men in the City” ready to join tbe direction at 
once; but that there were several preliminary 
expenses to be incurred before the publication 
of the whole prospectus could take place; that 
these gentlemen had given him their names in 
confidence, but that so soon as ever he could 
meet certain necessary expenses, the whole 
affair would be brought out, and that then it 
would be too late to apply for the secretaryship, 
for there would be bo many men of wealth and 
influence seeking the situation, that it would be 
impossible for him to offer it to me. His own 
capital was locked up, but if X would advance the 
sum of two hundred pounds at once, he would 
take my bond for the balance of three hundred, 
io be paid tbe day the company was in full opera¬ 
tion. The letter was well written, and there was 
a cool audacity about the fellow asking me to 
advauce this amount of coin on a scheme so 
visionary, that I determined, if possible, to sec 
what kind or manner of man it was who could 
believe any one, idiot enough to pay money, 
with so very remote a chance of ever—orrather 
with the certainty of never—seeing it again. I 
therefore replied to his letter that there was, no 
doubt, some truth in what he said about not 
throwing away tie chance of a good situation, 
but that before* I could take any steps in the 
affair, I must have a personal interview «R*fth. 
him, Mb. Alfred Long; that he hod only to 
name the hour and place when he would meet 
me in the City; and l would be sure to keep 
tbe appointment. 

To this proposition I received an answer, 
saying that the writer, Mr. Long, was, very un¬ 
well, Tret that his friend, Mr. Adam, would 
meet me-the following day at noon, at a Certain 
tavern in CheOpridc. On receipt of this note, I 
became more than ever determined to see Mr. 
Long himself. .1 therefore replied tbat my busi¬ 
ness was with Mr. Long, surf, not with Mr. 
Adam; that if the fomeejwfignwell, 1 could 
wait a few days; MR that’! wonW cease all cor¬ 
respondence on the subject,"unless within the 
next freok or^ca daytlsaWend spoke to MS. 
Alfitd Long. 
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Long’s boldnessin nirance. His epistle was long, 
and took a very round-about way of coming to the 
point: which was to announce that he had been 
for some six months in Whitecross-street prison 
for debt, hut that if I would favour him with 
acaH, he bad-no doubt that matters would 
be explained entirely to my satisfaction. To 
Whitecross-street prison i accordingly Went. 
On my inquiring for Mr. Long, a corpulent 
clerical looking man, aged about sixty, and with 
the general appearance of an insolvent arch¬ 
deacon, came forward to greet me. He did not 
waste time, but plunged at once into business, 
bringing forth piles upon piles of documents, 
both written ana printed, to prove that the new 

K scheme was beyond all doubt “the very 
t thing” that had been brought forward by 
any joint-stock company for many years, and 
that all who took shares would be certain to 
make their fortunes. He told me a long story 
how be had been arrested for “ a mere trifle; 
less than fifty pounds, sir,” and how he hoped, 
with a portion of the two hundred which I was 
to advance, to set himself free, and, within a 
week, to establish the “ first-class Joint-stock 
Company,” with its three millions of capital. To 
this 1 objected that, under present circumstances, 
I did not see mv way clearly towards advancing 
any money, ana that before doing so 1 must 
consult with friends who would no doubt object 
to my taking any steps in the affair until I bad 
some knowledge as totbe composition of the fu¬ 
ture board of directors of the great gas company. 
This, not very unreasonable, objection Mr. Long 
met by asserting that the board was already 
fiBed up, and that “some of the leading men in 
the City, sir,” were only waiting for him to say 
be was ready, in order *to lend their names at 
once to the scheme. I suggested that it might 
be better, perhaps, if some of these “ leading 
men in the City" were, among them, to advance 
the two hundred pounds, and so release Mr. 
Long from prison, as well as set the proposed 
scheme on its legs. To capitalistsuke them, I 
urged, the loss of a couple of, hundred pounds 
amongst them would be a mere nothing, whereas 
t^%very poor man like me it would oc almost 
rum. But Mr. Long did not see thing! in that 
light. He said I did not understand these sort 
or affairs that it would never do for him to ask 
these teadiiig City men for the insignificant sum 
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elass JpM^tod: Company." I don’t think 
UO'Wfckaltogether dishonest, although certainly 
fltot the sort of person I would name in my 
wll : a^triu*ee for mjr widow apd, children. 
He seemed to have talked and written himself 
into a .belief of his own falsehooda, and to have 
anidealkat the res? of the world -liras as easy to 
deceive. I have, never seen or heard more of 
Mr. Alfred Long, We parted good enough 
friends, though he warned me that i would repent 
having thrown such a chance away. However, 
l have not yet seen bis gas company advertised 
in the Times, although it is not long since I 
thought I recognised, under different initials, 
the advertisement that a secretary.for a “ first- 
class Joint-stock Company” was stffl wanted. 

“ If you really want to get the secretaryship 
ef a public company,” said afriend of mine, who 
is a merchant in the City, “ 1*11 introduce you 
to Mr. Hunter: a most respectable man, who is 
a promoter of new schemes. He is sure to 
have something on hand that will suit you, and 
I have no doubt that you and he can come 
to terms.” My friend was himself far too 
honourable a man to have anything to do with 
those who were otherwise, so, I thankfully 
accepted liis offer, and was ‘introduced to 
Mr. Hunter; whose profession, as my intro¬ 
ducer told me, was that of a "promoter," but 
who was a very different sort of person from 
my acquaintance in Whitecross-street. Mr. 
Hunter had an office of bis own. It is <frue the 
said office—situated in a dismal dingjf court 
somewl;gre behind Austin Friars—consisted of 
only one room, and that room up three steep 
flights of stairs; nevertheless it teat an office, 
in which was a clerk—-age, I should say, about 
fourteen years—and in both his clerk and bis 
office Mr. Hunter seemed to take great pride.' 
He could not talk on any subject for five con¬ 
secutive minutes, without mentioning either 
“my clerk” or “my*office:” though he ap¬ 
peared to make little or no use of the one, and 
to confine himself not mojo than forty minutes, 
during the whole working hours of the day, jo 
the other. . • 

Alii.,-_k ii- _i_i 


much by his proposed schemes, 
things sdhmed always to ha 


to him: 


to bring out a new companyi orekfc be got too 
many, and could # not get nd of some without 
offending them; or, at tke eleveftty hour some 
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could not lay my hand on the money at once, 
my “acceptance at three months” would do 
nearly as well, for he could get it discounted 
through a friend of his. But I objected that 1 
never wrote my name across stamped paper, and 
Upon that we parted. 1 
Mr. AlfredfSongwas tUfe first promoter” 
with whom 1 be8ame acquainted, and be was 
p?t the Joust siogular man I have met*m bis 
notions as to the way of gutting .up a “Sfirst- 


and German Timib (ftmted), had ‘origfoaied 
with this imfqrtuaaic gentleman. He it Stas 
who worked out the plan for moifchs, and just 
as he hqd got a board of^ood men together, a 
trcacbcrdus friend saw the prospeotfcsof U» 
proposed bajk, ehangedHts name to the "Ing¬ 
ush,, French, and Saxon Banking Corporation 


bankets, brokers, mid secretary,. together in a 
si%le fovenooft^brought out the affair ^ext thy > 
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is the Times,, Daily Telegraph, Morning Tost, 
Daily NeWs,andall the other morningpapers, 
and pocket*® a thousand pounds by way of what 
is called " promotion money,” Thus poor Mr#, 
Hunter was left with his fiasco of a scheme, and 
the dabiousgratificatioa of paying for the printed 


Wlieitl|rsfc became acquainted with Mr. 
Houter, bis greatest trouble used to be Mis 
having, not too little, but toq, much, money at 
command. He was the first and only man I 
ever knew who felt annoyed by being too 
wealthy. He used to complain that the govern¬ 
ment of—T Rally forget whether it was Brasil, 
Pena, or the Argtmtine Republic — a South 
American state—had commissioned him to pro¬ 
cure a loan of eight millions sterling, and that 
after he had negotiated the affair and got it ail 
right, they wrote to say they only wanted five, 
millions. “ What to do with the other three 
millions X am sure 1 don’t know, sir,” he used 
to repeat three or four times every day, It was 
in vain I suggested that a few thousands, or 
even a few liaudreds, might be carefully em¬ 
ployed as a loan to himself, for I could not help 
seeing that poor Mr. Hunter’s ine$ns were 
often like the shares of the joint-stock com¬ 
panies which hi promoted—limitod. Even in so 
small a matter as postage-stamps I had often to 
help him, and I could not but be cognisant 
—though I pretended entire ignorance —of 
sundry sulky visitors who from time to time 
called at the office, and asked whether “ Mr. 


presume—"should have to county courtrhim?” 

But, with all this, I believe Mr. Hunter to be 
an honest and honourable man. My own busi¬ 
ness with him was confined procuring him 
the names of four "good City men ” as directors 
for the Ubard of * joint-stock company he was 
then forming; and. my share of the loaves and 
fishes was to be, that if it*W|rc brought out I 
was to got tMfc secretaryship. The company was 
not brought out, and therefore I did not get the 
secretaryship. In less than a week I had the 
nataes of “four good City men,” who were 

• »i« A • * i ° ,_ 


spcctable menf These Mr. Hunter had to find, 
but be never managed to find them. Somehow 
or othetwao sooner did lie get four gentlemen 
to consent t# come upon his bftird, than three 
of them discovered that the fourth was “ worth 
nothing, a. mere man of straw* v and so they at 
ones reslgntd, 'and joined some riral scheme. 
These, meto the days—not Iqng ago—when every 


nothing came of it, and to this day I-believe 
he is working Jiard to bring out hie: scheme. 
Occasionally, bttt very seldom, Mr* Hunter 
would have small windfalls in the way of cash, 
or, at any rate, would receive—I don’t know 
whence, or from whom—small sums of money, 
which he would parade ostentatiously. On such 
occasions he would always insist upon repaying 
me anp money I had expended for postage- 
stamps, bitter beer, luncheons, or such like: of 
alt of which he kept a very rigid account, and, 
indeed, I believe l ajn his debtor to the amount 
of sevenpence. I. am afraid Mr. Hunter does 
not prosper. I wish him every success in life, 
but feaj his means are not increasing. How¬ 
ever, I met him a very few days ago in the City, 
when he told me he was on the point of bringing 
out a new scheme, so great, ana with, so large a 
capital, that the bare recital of the project took 
my breath away. The promoter’s fees alone 
would amount—so Mr. Hunter said—to upwards 
of three thousand pounds, and the sole promoter 
of the concern was Mr. Hunter. But I have 
not yet seen the prospectus advertised in the 
Times, and as the information was given me in 
confidence, I must not allude to it further. 

The next practitioner in the promoter line 
with whom I became acquainted, was a gentle¬ 
man of quite a different kind from Mr. Alfred 
Long, and from Mr. Hunter too. 

Mr. Hardy—for that was his name—had iu 
appearance the combined characteristics of the 
guardsman and the stockbroker. His hat, shirt 
collar, scarf, pin, coat, trousers, boots, and um¬ 
brella, were undeniably aud unmistakably Weat- 
endtsh; his moustache, whiskers, and gloves 
would have passed muster in the Household 
Brigade, or nt Aldershot. Yet he bad about 
him, habits and customs which savoured strongly 
of Canel-court. Thus, when once he was in the 
City, nis umbrella was laid aside in his office, his 
gloves were taken off and (gushed up together 
in one hand, he did not walk, but rushed from 

E s to place, and iu the hand which did not 
the gloves, there were always three or four 
papers; one of which was certaiu to be a erased 
cheque for a large amount—nothing under three 
figures at leiAt. And yet Mr. Hardy was not a 
stockbroker, or stockjobber, or a solicitor, or 
a merchant, or tin accountant; be was simply 
and solely a promoter. His offices consisted of 
two light airy convenient rooms, for whicn Jm 
mu$t have paid a rent of at least two hundred 
a year. They were handsomely furnished and 
well wanned. In the outer room, were two 
clerks—a young man and a boy; in the inner 
apartment Mr. Hardy was always—when not 
engaged in running about the City with a 
crossed cheque in his hand—closeted with 
some mysterious personage. The first time I 
saw Mr. Hardy was in this wise. I had written 
to him, enclosing a letter of introduction from 
a mutual friend, asking on what day, and at 
what hour, f might call uppahim to speak on 
a matter of business? Tho^Va^as was, that if 
I called the next day but one? " at two o’clock 
precisely’’ Mu Hardy would be glad to sec 
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all mum. 


fConilucfed »>y 


Ait five minutes before the hour* Iwas at hie j plied for, and if—iii the language of the City- 
offioe, and seatitt my.card, through iheoterk, 1 ' ** A ~‘" ~ 1 " “ 

who came back into-the outer room,, saying, 

Mr. Hardywas particularly engaged, but would 


“the scheme won't float,” all the expenses that 
bare been incurred fall upon the promoter, who 
Mr. Hardy was particularly engaged, but would is, consequently, often, a considerable loser by 
see me infiue minutes. T waited nearly half an an affair of the hind, Tbepro&Jjsiun of pro¬ 
hour, when tfebell summoned the clerk, who motor is, however, something like the African 


returned and Ushered me into the sanctum of sla ve trade, in wMeh those who engage ih the ba- 
the great;pK>moter. The latter greeted me with, aineas oau afford to lcso three or four oargBes, pro* 
“ Now, my dear sir, 1 can only give you ton .yidted one in every four succeeds, in getting safe 
minaii, as I have three special meeting to to Havannab, so -neat is the profit wpop- a ship- 


j j attend before five o’clock.” He made* notes <9f load of negroes that arrives safe at its destiim* 
[I wbatT hod to say, at the same time eating his tion. Moreover, on experienced promoter takes 
! luncheon of bisouits and sherry, of which he care, as a general rule, hot to bring forward a 
j asked me to-partake. Before the ten minutes joint-stock company unless be is pret ty sure 
| were half over, he had appointed another inter- that the shares will be taken up, 
j view for me, and had politely bowed me out. As a matter of course, the promoter is some- 
j Almost as soonas Igot into the street, I saw him times mistaken, aud for some unknown reason or 
i rushing across, his gloves crumpled up in one other, neither the public nor th?. Stock Exchange 
j hand, and several papers (one of which, 1 believe, will hove anything to do with an undertaking 
! was a cheque) in the other. which promises well for those who join it | 

Mr. Hardy was a prosperous man, but how while, on the other hand, bubbles aud swindles 
|, he ever got through any real business by hurry- often find favour with the multitude, and arc 
! ! tag.and rushing about the City, was always quoted at a premium, even before the shares 
matter of wtnder to me. And yet, he must have are allotted. Much, however, depends upon 
| found the profession of promoter, lucrative, else %; names of the directors who form the 
I how could the office-rent, the clerks’salaries, and board. If these are “good City men,” men 
l his own dress be paid for P Or, whence could known lo be wealt hy, or belonging to wealthy 
the crossed cheques have come ? He showed me firms—or if even three or four of-yhem be so re- 
from time to time—always in strict confidence puted—almost any scheme will “float” well: 
—two or three of his different schemes; and I j which means, that its shares will be readily applied 
* am bound to say that—unlike the proposed pro- for, and quickly bought up, by the public. If 


News. These advertisements alone must have for money. On the contrary, some onjhose 
cost him a fortune, though, I presume, that which, Tor a time, command little or no pre- 
wheu a company “came out,” the amount he miurn, have often the best boards of direction, 
badetpended was repaid him. On one occasion, and are the safest iu the long run. Between 
I was sitting with linn in his inner room, when the period when a new joint-stock company is 


the elder of his two clerks asked for a cheque first advertised, %nd the day when no more, 
for the advertising of the “Columbian Banking applications for shares are received, the pno- 
Corporationa new scheme, of which the im- moters of the scheme* often* ao their best to 


Corporationa new scheme, of which the bn- moters of the scheme* ofteif do their beat-to 
meusely long prospectus had appeared for the run up the scrip by fictitious buying and 
first time in alfthe morning papers of that day. selling—“ rigging flu: market,” as-, it is called 
“ How much does it come to ?” asked Mr. —of the future shares, by means of two or 
Hardy. “ Four, six, one, and fifteen, sir,” three stockbrokers, who hot upon orders, and 


Cheque-book .out of a Urawer^ ana tossiug it speetus appeared m the advertising columns of 
over to the clerk. Iu five mUiutes the clerk Uie Times for the first time on Monday morning, 

» bsok with a cheque filled in for four bun- it is very likely that the shares would be quoted 
and sixty-one pounds, fifteen shillings iu the City articles of evening jgtpers as 
which his master «gued, still continuing pis living at lwo-thr&-quaftt:rs to two-seven-dghth* 
conversation with me, and with far less care premium. In other words, any one who had nay 
.should have bestowed on the signing of shares of the said 4 * Columbian Bank”allotted to 
'pMaStee for fire pounds. I asked Mr. Hardy him, might jgfli them—or rather tai^ht sell even 
l^ghte oy.ibis time l knew him better—whether the promise of thern—at a premium «pf two 
yppuft sum was for the advertising of one pounds fiffecn shillings to two pounds seventeen 
gpgle scheme? replied that it was, and for shillings and*sk»ene# eaoli. Now,^as the dc- 


dhe single day; too. That befere a company was posit tbit has to te paid upon each share be- 
brougbt out, or rather before .the distribution of fore applieirtiaft, is only one pound, the outside 

L ml*, l A LntwnilkM 4 Wn nt-wl 4 Iwvii k, • .l\] I A WAnnAM Ufilh aImaa ll. n 1. 


iiMmemsif wi nch simp ly potusstma taam of —to they tiauk—to losa the one pound deposit, 
the directors prOsjtecfctts of the scheme, whereas thdy have a good chaise Of winning 

That if the proposed company does not “ take” nearjjf three pounds on each share. ’The theory 
yth taq poolio. or if tlie sbarts arenct*U «.p- of tbts.is good, but the practice often otherwise. 


they think—to. 


pound deposit. 
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The flcheM«;mtf'.h% ( *a wteeflwtt ®a^. the 
directors, mkt 4».dl £Sty wen,*' end ^et ■ 
the (sharelpWBrt may twee fright, andthwsClve* 
ruin tffteir'owa nroapeota. For, when they n» 
longer see the scheme in which they have taken 
shares^ qaotedht a premium—a praffium which 
their own common sense should tell them mast j 
he, more or lew ,A sham—they at once rush tb 
sell their shares, m& thus themselves depreciate 
their own proparty. If tljp public would 
exercise judgment before they buy shares, and 
patience after their purchases are made, they 
would do much better than by taking alarm at 
the first defffect&tkm that happen# to the stock 
in which they have invested. So doing, they 
help, as it were, to bum down their own pro¬ 
perty, and in effecting their own ruin. 

CAPTAIN BLUENOSE. 

“ Great news, glorious news! Victory! The 
Danes arc falling back! Flensburg has been 
taken. Flensburg has hoisted the German co¬ 
lours. Hoch liehe Deutschland!” bawled % 
hundred voices at once, and the bejjis in the 
church tower rang out their merriest peal, while 
the little village was decked with ribands and 
boughs and flowers, as gaily as for a fair. There 
were crowds in the straggling street; and, from 
the open windows of most of lhe houses, hung 
out the gaudy German flag, the tricolor of the 
Fatherland, 'Young and old wore cockades 
and routes of the national colours, And had 
joyousSmces and busy tongues. For the village 
of' Steerup, on the direct road from the*slraug 
fortress of Flensburg to the little harbour of 
Knppel, is a village in which the Germans out¬ 
number the Danes in a proportion of at least 
Jjiree to one. 

“MayfNip andAiock throttle the noisy swine!” 
growled the old nfku wfio walked by* my side, 
and who, like myself, found bis progress so 
much impetW by the gesticulating groups in 
frOut of every beer-house and tavern, that his 
usual swinging stride was reduced to a slow step, 
"list us turn up this lane to the left, Air. 
Flaggy, *aud get clear of the traitorous crew. 
Thwia no place for a*I)aue. If I had but a 
couple of gunWchavgeo with grape—*— 1 " 

“ Halloa, Captain Bluenose! yon se%m out of 
sorts! Learn to clamge f with the times, old 
sailor ; east, •your Danish skin* as the snakes 
do Hi summer, and come forth in sprucer guise 
as a true patriot and a Scldesvftgcr. Here is a 
pot of the Ubst beerlloBlock ever*brewod, in 
which t* drink*the freedoijLof Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein,” broke inn halfdipsy (5e»ian» advancing 
towaids mjs guide, and Maiding ertit a # tankara 
invitingly, while his companions set up a jeer, 
hog laugli^. jtpir they knew the o|8 * skipper’s” 
Danish sentiments twyrcll t# doubt iLqjecep- 
tion which each a prone? wguld meet with from 
liidl. Indeed, « acuffludeemed mote than pfo- 
bnhlc, when a^uddeu shout of ‘*Hcre they 
Arc : here tneyoeme!” and « rush on theopart 
of the throng to some safe^daoc—sucli as the 


gateways rewards, or the mouths of lanes and 
Steps—cut short Uicrthreateiied quarrekaad my 
cunosity kept me in the village street, jrfttie th« 
old man. muttering curses on the mutineers, 
remained at my side. We heard the roll of 
drums and the heavy tramp of marclung men, 
and strained our eyes towards the Flensburg 
road, whence a cloud of dust began slowly 
to whiri along before tlie light summer breeze.' 
What we Were about to see was no doubtful 
stlbctacle. The Danish troops, beaten back at 
all points by the weight of superior numbers, 
were retreating towards Hie islands, and a 


bulk ot tne army, being sent along Uie broader 
causeway that traverses HoHebul. The Prussians 
and the insurrectionary array of $chleswig-Hol- 
steiners had alreadv occupied the principal towns 
of the duchy, and the Isle of Alseu was spoken of 
as the probable refuge of the overmatched Danes. 

On they came, marching regulavly enough, 
and preserving a martial aspect ; but, fur all that, 
the sight was a melancholy one. There was a 
gloomy expression on the faces of the beaten 
soldiers, but it varied much. Some looked sul¬ 
lenly downwards, as if unwilling to catch the 
eye of any spectator of tlieir toaster, others 
stared defiantly at the unsympathising faces of 
the bystanders, and a fciv preserves a bright 
bold look, as of men who hod done their best, 
and who had only succumbed to odds that no 
courage could cone wit li. Many were wounded, 
having a bloody handkerchief tied around their 
brows, or wearing an arm in a sling, and some 
were footsore, or lamed bv slight gun-shot 
harts, and had to limp painfully to keep up with 
the rest. The drums beat, and the colours 
| fluttered; but there was a funereal sadness 
about the pageant; and, by the dark looks of 
t he Danes, I could see that they knew they were 
passing through a crowd of ill-wishers. 

Stilt, if no cheer, no friendly word, greeted 
the retiring troops, it is equally Certain that no 
actual insult was offered to them. Not a 
villager spoke above breath. Indeed, the men kept 
hack, though the women pressed forward as if to 
thow the breast-knots ana flultering.streainers of 
the German colo'qys, and the Schleswig-Holstein 
rosettes, that t h A' wore. The bells in the church 
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casgment, arm wherever the Danes cast tlieir eyes 
they were, met by signs of mute hostility. The 
discipline of the’troops, and the temper of their 
chiefs, were such as surprised mo. Without a 
threat, or a menacing gesture, they pushed 
steadily on; though once I saw a tall officer, 
whose arm was in a sling and bandaged, look 
up at the gaudv banner, red, black, and gold, 
that flapped' oh the church tower,, aud cluteh 
his drawn sword the tighter with his uninjured 
band, as he bent Lis head and Strode on. And, 
when the Danish rcar-guardjWM passing the last 
houses of Stccrup, tlm .tadSSBuftk up the joy. 
peal again, w hiie the people raised m ius.uit.iuir 
I Shout «f: _ ' 
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“Run, Danes, or Brosiwjs wili>cntoh you! 
Schleswig-Holstein glfebe ! ” And, at that 
taunt, a aoeen soldforefoeed-about, and ordered 
arms, aa if to fire; hat an officer hurried back; 
the rauSkets were shouldered again, and the 
faint sound of the Danish drum soon died away 
in the distance. 

“Let W* go home,” said Captain Bluenose, 
with an extra hoarseness in his deop strong 
voice; and home we went. The borne whither 
I, an English lad of seventeen, and my surfy 
guide, were wending oar way under the load 
. of rods, and leaping-poles, and creels well 
filled with .pike and perch, was Fladswiist, a 
village lying north of Steerup, and nearer to the 
fen# and the coast. If Steerup was chiefly 
, German (though there were Danish families loo, j 
sitting, with sad hearts, in back rooms, and; 
trying to shut out the clamour of the enemies 
of their country), Fladswiist was as Scandina¬ 
vian as Harold Harfager. Quite nine houses 
out of ten were inhabited by people of the pure 
Danish slock; many of them natives of the 
isles, or North Jutland. But the most thorough 
Dane, in heart and sonl, that dwelt in Fladswiist, 
was certainly my guide, philosopher, and friend, j 
in all matters of boating, fishing, and fowling, 
Captain Bluenose. 

This old man’s real name was Peter Voss. 
He was a Laaland man. He had served, I 
think, as a “ powder monkey,” but at any rate 
as a boy, on board one of the Danish frigates in 
the Copenhagen sea-fight of 1S07. An unlucky 
shot from some English ship had fired the Dane’s 
magazine, doing dreadful mischief, and blowing 
poor little Peter, as he phrased it, "like a 
leather” up the hatchway. The child was not 
maimed nor blinded; bat a quantity of the loose 
gunpowder was blown into bis face,and disfigured 
Sim for life, producing the effect of a ghastly 
and indelible tattooing. Hence, Peter "V oss re¬ 
ceived the nickname of Bluenose, which stuck 
to him to the last. He had been nfati-of- 
war’s-man, smuggler, boatswain of an India- 
man, a Singapore pilot, mate of an opium clipper, 
and what not. At last he had come back, well 
lo do, from the far East; bad marred the heiress 
of a small Schleswig farmer, and succeeded i tf 
right of his wife to the' farm. *But he had never 
quite divorced himself from tire blue water on 
whi?h his best years had been spent. He was 
slpl master ana owner of a tidy sloop? lying at 
Rappel, and made many a profitable cruise, gell¬ 
inggrate sod. bullocks among the islands, and 
bongissg back eider-down, salt fish, wool, and 
Norway spars. Hence be was always called 
Sckippet Blanness, a same which 1 Anglicised 
into Captain Rlowioae, much to its owner’s 
satisfaction. *' ■ 

For tbctoughold seamans bore no grudge to 
the Britons Tor his ownshare of the defeat which 
“Nelson and the Norths inflicted on Prince 
Frederick’s fleet. -If we English had not seized 
ribs ships, be wauggmt to say.tbe French would, 
and fce.wss ferpteud, raan otherwise, of the 
manly resistance which had been, offered to so 
Eighty ane^hour. And he had gervea cto board 


ap English man-of-war, where he had learned to 
speak oar tongue'very intelligibly, and bad a 
curious sort of luring for whatever bore tbe Eng¬ 
lish game. Hence, no doubt, his Taney for me, 
a pupil, as I was tlien, of Mr. Blenck, the pastor 
ofFIadswfift, a great classical scholar and aocoin- 

{ disked linguist, as are many persons in North 
iuropc, whose humble life is passed within 
tht whitewashed walls of a Lutheran manse. 
Mr. Blcnck’s stipend was small, since though 
his glebe was large, he did not farm it as skilfully 
ns some of the Danish clergy, than whom, in 
their old-fashioned way, there ore no better 
farmers, and lie added to it by taring pupils. 
Three months before, there had been three Eng¬ 
lish youths under the pastor’s roof. Bat the 
others had been recalled, as soon as the revo¬ 
lutionary disturbances broke out throughout 
Western Europe, their parents fearing they 
might come to ham among the wars and riots 
that prevailed. I, then, was the only pupil left, 
and as I had a good deal of leisure, was glad to 
make an ally of Captain Bluenose, the best 
fowler and fisher in that village of fowlers and 
ffcShcrs, and to enjoy the sports of the country, 
under his guidance." The skipper was well oft; 
he could indulge himself with a holiday twice a 
week, without much detriment toriiis affairs, and 
it was wonderful what bavoe among birds and 
fish his lines and nets, his guns and decoys, 
contrived to make. 

At Voss’s farm I was always a welcome 
guest. His wife was dead, but he was not alone 
in t he world, for besides Han Voss, kiitoon, he 
had a daughter, Liiien, Ham was aboutVy own 
age, a handsome, dreamy-eyed boy, with a sweet 
temper and a slow intellect, a direct contrast to 
his fierce old father; who was fiery by nature, 
though be had q peculiar power of concealing 
his emotions beneath an exterior as rigid as 
that of a mask. Lijien wai* a lovely little 
creature of nine or ten, with hair like rippled 


taken tire girl for a fairy, her cleverness and 


that almost tallied with the description*oLthe 
Jutland elves. Both of. old Peter’s children 
loved him Nearly, and a kind fattier he was to 
them, mtfch as Han’s lack of the old Norse 
shrewdness sometimes tried his temper; hut 


carving dolls for her with his clasp knife anft a 
bit of alder wobfl, and in dressing these dolls 
with *scrape of bright-coloured ri after the 
fashion ofjthe straqge nations be faaa sewain far- 
off dimes. * He was never weary of telling hear 


on ner part* wouia listen mm or^iuuess mm? 
tion. 4 wtl the little Jj^y's favour by relating 
to her some of th% wonders of l%Bsh dvijh- 
safion, and .by desmb&g to her the rsllvtefa, 
the steamers, the crowded /pipping in the 
Thames, the roar, and rush, had surge of human 
life to be witnessed in London, fo atl those 
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things Lille Little Lily, as 1 generally 


eyes fixed rfmofit wistfully upon my face, ever 
and anon looking inquiringly round at her father 
as if to ask—* Outfits be true ?” Aptl when the 
old man nodded assent, the child would nestle 
close to*me, and look steadily up in my face us 
die drank in every word. Jr could talk to her 
m English, but poor Han never picked up na&re 
than n few sentences of oar language, then, ns 
now, very common in Denmark. 
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armed vessels, held,out firmly, and the marshy 
country between Flea&burg and Hie Baltic was 
still patrolled by Danish horse. A camp had 




friends sinomthe insurrection in tb^duphies, and 
the entry or the German troops. Most of the 
Fludswast people, being Danes,were ti uc to King 
Frederick; btttthoirloynltydtdnot prompt them 
to any act likely to occasion the burning of then 
homesteads or the pillage of their bams. They 
drank the kiug^s health, and wished all manner 
of ill to the invaders, but it was known that 
Captain Blucnoso had vainly used his influence 
to raise a band of partisan soldiery to harass 
the German outposts. The other farmers hung 


how hopeless would be a guerilla struggle m 
such a country. 

Thus it came about, as the German triumph 
over the Danes grew daily more assured, the 
old mariner Jfecame more and more silent and 
morose, njfl spout boms in gloomy and bitter 
thought fAess. Ilan, who admired his hitlioi, 
and aedpted every opinion of Ins without 
quesli Jfor commeut, once timidly offernl to 
enlistAs voluntftr in the Danish angj, and 
got a gflm smile of approval for Ins pains. Hut 
old Pelrwwould not agree to the proposal. 

“Thou} art so calf-headed, lari, that thou 
wouldst get thy simple bruins knocked out m 
<the first # skirmish,” said Peter, with rough 
kindliness; “Sv%|i Dumfka, that the Swedes 
made a Imllod about, was not slower-vuttcd thau 
my Han, though I knowing son’s heart is m 
the right place. I’ll not part with thee ” 

But llan, too, feli to thinking to an un 
a$pustomed extent, and I have seen his eye 
kiddle,jrnd his check flush, many a time when 1 
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or nMoung Lily to sing some old Danish song 
of Trolls, ana Mermaidrns, and gfllunt sea- 
rovers, in the fjuaint thin gunge Uiat came near to 
tbt Iceland^ itself. Even Linen was moie 
solemn than before, and often gsked me if 1 did 
not u think |Jie Trolls would come to the help 
of Denmark.” But when 1 laughed at the 
notion Of sqch fairy auxiliaries, Dike Lilicajs 
look changed to one of offendM dignify, and 
she rebuftd me for ridiculing tbo» Trolls. 


able or wiilfeg to do much for royal rule 
in Schleswig, since Gwmpiw soldiers anJUolun- 
to^jjfs overran the • count if unmolested, and 
the entire German pollution made common 
Cause with the invader. Still the Danish force 
In the island of Ai&eu, secured by the* sea 
(Denmark's befit friend), and backed* by several 


island, and in thm camp wete quartered the 
Danish cavalry and one or two battalions of 
foot, guarding a quantity of stores and material 
of waf, which it had not been found couvcuient 
tg remove by sea. This camp, small as it was, 
was still an eyesore to the Germans, and it would 
probably have been instantly assailed, had it uot 
been vary difficult of access. The main road to 
Flaxbyc was indeed circuitous, and in more than 
one place was commanded by earthworks still in 
Danish keeping, while pontoons would bo needed 
for the passage of streams and creeks, the 
bridges over which had been blown Up. So 
Fla\b ye was left undisturbed for a little time. 

M.’Blonck, my wotthy tutor, who would, I 
believe, have tauplt Greek without tripping 
over a tense ot a paiticle, while Nero was 
burning Home about his ears, expressed his 
mild conct rn that 1 should have grown so ir at¬ 
tentive and unpunctual in my studies. But for 
the life ol me 1 could uot help il Boy as I 
was, the dorp thrill that pervaded the popular 
hrait rear In d mine ami made it quiver with 
sympathy loi the shame, the sorrow, the dt*spe- 
riito hope**, of those about me. Every day 
brought some tresh rumour: now that a Sw edisii 
army vns lauding; now that England was 
coining to the roeue; now that all Danes vn 
to lie driven from hou-e and home, and banished. 
Hut not hour of mueh moment occurred, until 
the roll of the 1’iussian diums was beard in 
Fludswast one fine afternoon, and 1 dropped my 
Herodotus and Lexicon, and, snatching my hat, 
ran out or the manse, deaf to my tutor’s up¬ 
braid mgs. 

In the little market -place, under the cool 
liuie-itees, almost all the* population of the 
v illago h id eoliteted, while the troops had been 
halted on the paved space in the middle of the 
.square I net mily guessed that some mischief 
was nnnut Had’it been designed merely to 
d sarm the a?oplc and dismiss the Amtmann, 
%> hud been uonj elsewhere, a tithe of the force 
present would lute sufficed. But as if was, my 
eve uuiged ha-tnj over a battalion of Prussian 
infauti y, a i onipany of J agora, and some buy 
dreds ('{•lilDnieii belonging to the half-disci 
plused Free Corpv, escorted by some eavahy* 
and four guns. Of the cavalry about forty, or 
half a troop, were lancers, and T counted 
soventy-nme hussars. The advance of this im¬ 
posing forte augured ill for the security of the 
few Danes left on i he Mainland, and this thought 
struck otheis, for 1 heard the word, 

” Flaxbyc 1 FlnJbyo!” muttered all around 
me. 

Brigadier llabu. who commanded the column, 
came forward at ihc head of the little knot of 
officers that formed ha "gM, and ordered 
silence, reining in MS hor»etma*fh'ldmg up his 
sword tcwimlie.ile that; n speech was to he ex¬ 
pected* Thir%Ams a dean hushj all were w 
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stiff martinet, bwfcdfcrontwd a vriuafem e#d m- 
tire officer, glanftedfrowningly to left said tiffin. 
Be saw anxious frees* but no smile Of welcome, 
not a roseite of the Schleswig colours, not a 
scrap of triSolored ribbon. The Danes bad too 
muon. mSUdmhfts to curry favour with the foe 
by wearingthese hated emblems, and the few 
Germans m the Fladswast were too pruflent or 
tookindio outrage the feelings of their neigh¬ 
bours. 

'Brigadier Hahn rated us all collectively in 
the purest court German, which every man and 
■ Woman there, of whichever race, understood 
: sufficiently well, save myself. I could only 

t ick up broken scraps of the discourse, 
ut I gathered that the Fladswasters were 
abused as a pack of disloyal churls, unfit for 
liberty, that they were threatened with all sorts 
of penalties forgiving countenance to the cause 
of Denmark, and that the Prussian ended by 
demanding guides to show, the nearest way to 
Flaxbye. There was a murmur, for suspicion 
had been'exchanged for certainty. Flaxbye 
Was to be attacked, and by surprise, if the 
enemy could manage it. It was well known 
that a road existed between our village and the 
Danish camp, but so miry and wet, so intricate, 
that lew but the Madswast feunors, when out 
after wild-fowl, could have pointed out the true 
Cpurse. And this fact the Prussian commander 
evidently knew well. 

"I must have two guides. Do you hear \ 
Tausand Tciftem! must I have you pricked by 
bayonets to sharpen your wits!” called out the 
brigadier, harshly. The Free Corps began to 
get noisy as they heard the general’s voice in 
anger; hard words were bandied from side to 
side, and I dare say the village might have been 
sacked, or eveu burned, on light provocation. 
But the officers were firm, and in a few moments 
all was quiet again? When the brigadier next 
spoke it was in a different key. 

“ Come, my lads, there’s no use in making 
wry faces. You are all subjects of Schleswig. 
Holstein, and had better forget Urn king of Co¬ 
penhagen as soon as may be. vfe don’t want 
to harm peaceable people; but, that wasps’-nest 
at Flaxbye shall be smoked*jat, if I have to 
bum My hamlets in the doing it. Give me 
guiles, and I promise you protection. Come, I 
offer a hundred rixdollars. Will no sensible 
feflowetepforward ?” 

Norepff. 

“Two hundred. Three,” repeated the Prus¬ 
sian, more impatiently. A man came shoulder¬ 
ing forward through the crowd, dragging a 
y .uth by this arm. , 

“ I’m your man, general. For three hundred 
rixdollars ia hard money, I'll guide you to Flax- 
bye, fey day or night; for I know every inch of the 
wav, and my boyhere knows it as Well as I do,” 
Tbmy astomshmeht^-and astonishment is a 
mild'word fctAfi^Jupe&tqiion with which I lis¬ 
tened td table yords-*-t6e man was my own 
dear Captain Btoenose, the sfouacheat Dane in 
fljfe place.. The lad, of mrae/was Baa. I think, 


{Gwaduetcdby 


as l was. They 

t^xtlHae.broke 


Old Peter stood up undaunted; Hi* grim 
face betrayed no touch of shame, but Him hung 
iiis bead, and I could see that he was sobbing as. 
he stood Iwside his fathet undor that hailstorm 
of disgrace. Sotffe of the Prussian troppm 
were now ordered to ride into the crowd and 
enforce order, which they did by beating the 
people over the heads and shoulders with the 
flats of their swords, but not very severely/and 


face of his volunteer guide, and the scrutiny did 
not seem to satisfy him. 

“ You look a determined fellow. You have 
the air of one who has served, too,” said the 
•general, with a piercing glance at the tough old 
mariner. “Of course there are two sides to 
the bargain. Guide us well, and I pay yon 
down the cash as soon a.4 we have destroyed 
the camp. Mislead or betray as, and I will 
have you shot like a dog. Do you know that 
* The voice of old Voss was very thick and 
husky, like that of a drunken man, though it 
was plain that he was sober, as lie replied un¬ 
flinchingly : * 

“Herr General, I accept the bargain. My 
life, and Han’s life, against throe hundred 
silver dollars. I don’t say it’s ft pleasant job, 
but I’m in debt over head and ears, and want to 

be off to America, and this money- v ’ 

“■Enough, enough!” broke in fheYaeneral, 
with sjn involuntary sneer ;*“the monby shall 
Iks yours if you earn it. Corporal Henoke, take 


Tho assembly vvi'l sound in due time.” 

I never saw such indignation, hprror, (ft 
amazement, stamped on human faces as On those 
of the inhabitants of Fladsw&st, when they 
thoroughly underot5od that the bakaaia was 
struck, and that the old skippcrTiutherto re¬ 
spected by all, was to b^tbe traitor who waft to 
lead the Prussians to hi* countrymen** place of 
refuge. Some of the cider men still shqok their 
heads, and seemed dei^ to conviction, bwbthe 
young an4 the females, •mote impulsive, could 
not find words to express their loathing for the 
veteran’s treachery. The men, cowed by the 
presence of tbrntroops, dW net venture on loud 
speech, but some of the women ret’ up .u tdirill 
cry of “Judasl” followed by an outburst of 
frantic execration, such as it wqp terrible to 
hear.* I tBought I saw old Vo» wince 4 little, 
ijpt bis stqpn countenance betrayed nofeuofcioti, 
aud I turne^a^ay with a sickness of heart sftch 
as I had never fret wfore. I madsflny Way out 
of tbe village* and quickly, for already there was 
talk of posting sentries, on thd part of the 
Germans,*oa every roafrto prevent intelligence 


kg into the kroanfi beenhousT^ ar retfctkg In 
im^mptu bivouacs^ fo kkc ^ w k d refreshment 




to mows about, an^l was pursued, as I left the M. Bleach’s reproaahcs; my good tutor's auger i 
place, by a hoarse shout Co bid me return,* I at my truancy was sure to oe gently expressed. | 
pushed ob, bo were r, and was soon fur from But I could rot eudture to hear the hustle end , 
I'ladswMst, * dia made by the Germans in the village* and f 

For some time I walked on rapidly, trying to was averse to witnessing the humiliation of my 
drown thought by violent exertion. Then, when friends. Poor Captain Blueaosc l I could never 
I fonnd^uyself fur along the way from the vii- again sit at his fireside or go out with him in I 
lage to the sea, I passed through a gap into a ins boat, listening gladly to his stories of far* 
j meadow, flung myself o» the soft turf beneath a away scenes and adventures. 
i{ gnarled evergreen oak, and awe myself up to # Before 1 had gone half a mile towards 
j i thoughts that were anything but pleasant ones, home, I heard the steady tramp of troops, 

1 1 Boy that I was, I knew little and eared less for and the head of the column appeared. First i 
! i the politicaljjieariiigs of the case ; but iny svm- rode two videtles, with carbines nnslung. Oa j 1 
1 1 pathies were with the Danes, auion$; whom I had catching sight of me, they came up at a trot, 1 ’ 
i lived, and from whom 1 had received much homely and called to me to halt. 1 looked about me 1 
kindness. 1 had been an honoured guPBt in their for the means of escape, bnt the hedges were > 
, great farm-houses, where employers and servants high and thick, and I bad no choice bat to !| 
sat together in primitive fashion around the obey. One of the hussars clutched mo by the J 
huge stove in winter, and where the copper nud collar, and compelled me to walk beside his | 
i 1 tin vessels on the walls glittered like actual horse till I was led into the presence of Briga- f 
J gold and silver in the candlelight. They had dier Hahn, who bluntly accused me of being a j 
j taught me to shoot nnd to manage a boat, lmd spy, and ordered me to be searched. Nothing | 
taken me out on many an expedition by laud of a compromising nature, of course, was found i 
I and water, and always Vied with one another hi m my pockets ; but I think the general was , 
good-natured hospitality 1o the lonely lingliwi sorry for the circumstance. He gruffly said that 
! lad, their pastor's pupil. And now—- " Englanders were a oouceiled set, and must not ’ 

T thought of mypoor friends, disarmed, brow- think to have their own way when dealing with 
beaten, troddef! down by the German majority, Knyal Prussian officers.” Instead of suffering , 

, and pet haps even driven from their homes uiid me to go home, he gave orders that I should bo 1 
‘i fields to ranko way for the conquerors. 1 placed beside the guides, and accompany the 1 
| thought of the slaughter and disgrace of the column. 

* haiuilul rff troops at Flax bye, taken uuawnres For some time, I really did not venture to 1 

, as they i’ould be, and weakened, as I had but look at my companions. There were tears hi ‘ 
j jrsterd# heard they were, by the withdrawal of my own eyes, and I could not bear to look Voss 

‘ moskiff the infantry either to Alwn^cr the in the face. Presently I stole a look at Han. 

strong Intrenched camp of Diippcl, lying north To my surprise, he was no longer the shame* 1 
on the mainland, and at the usual ferry betueen stricken lau who had stood beside his father 
j the island and the Schleswig const. And then that day, cowering under the popular scorn, < 
I thought, more iu sorrow thaifcre&eutmrnt, how No. His head was erect; his eye bright and 
| •hamefully I had been deceived in Captaiu bold. He looked like a young hero, marching , 

! Blur-nos?, my beft/riend,among all those lmidy out to battle in a good cause and with a good i 

fenmen, ana one whom I bad esteemed as a conscience. 1 heie was a newly-awakenediutellf- 
brav^houest-hearted old queried.. To be sure, genre in bis face that seemed to transform it. 
he uasnTtfcbt, so he said, and chbt often Bluenose—-who bad betrayed his own people for 
drives men to shameful acts; but then how German bribes—it was wonderful to sec how 
coelrf old Bluenose be in debt. It was a puzzle, calm he was as he walked, under a strong guard, 

!, to*me, as I remembered his farm, freehold m front of tJSe column. Both he and Ins sou 

• lantU small but well stocked, his sloop, and hvere fastened Jjv cords to the saddle-bows of 
1 his thrifty habits, Utiad got tlra^ far in my Prussian troopcEb and were vigilantly watched, 

perturbed thdhgbts, when something bright- but allowed to talk to each other in a low voice, 
coloured, like a tropic bird, went flaf fiiug past The skipper gave me a nod as I was placed gey 
between thegreen hedges of tlm lane. I raised him, amf I suppose, even in tbo dusk, he saw 
mvaplf on my elbow and lookedwU-r it. it was tins working ot my face, since he said, quietly: 

, blit a moment and the trees shut it out from “ I thought it was not the English fashion to 
1 view, but my eyo caught a glfhipse of a child be hasty ju judging an old friend. I know what 
wearing a little scarlet cloak with • hoodf such you think, boy, bat, wait—wait.” 
a* "Lime Lilian” wore, and«n account of which Presently Ilia asked if I hnd “scon LilianP 
1 often named her tn iest “ Little Bed Biding “ Then it was Lilicn,” said 1, eagerly, " who 
I Hood,” outbade her takefar%lestVolv#s should ran past in her red cloak; but why—” 
eat her, ’ The hood bad fallen bugk^uid a tress “ Silence, all. tilenco!” said an officer, who 
- of the little midden’s hair hung loose and gleamed rode near; and nothing more was said. Thu 
in the setting stm for aa^start, thru oil vanished march was conducted cautiously, without bt.it 
liku a dream* I callcdneramne, but there was of drum, and the soldiers were very quiet, 
i, no reply* and 1 supfjbsed myself mistaken. t hough t he Free Corns ofvei#hcoke into snau-nes 
; Tim sou sunk 4ow«r and lovver, but the air was of the Natiomd Hysm, auoKchst the chiefs 
1 stdl warm, and 1 waa in no hurry ro go balk to much livable to hush them. • First iodo the 
Fiadsv hat. Ik was not that I stood in awe of hussur< then aauic the Prussians, and thirdly 







the Free Corps: than the Jagers, with cannon 
and lancers in the rear. It was soon dark, but 
though the net^fe ofl^nes Tras most intricate, 
the guides lOMjrwV the Country so well that they 
never hesitated. ' But the roads were of the 
worst, and, In spite of the dry weather, the ! 
tenacious nitre and deep ruts made it cruel work 
to draft the guns. The progress of the force 
was therefore slow. < 

The pale new moon and stars threw a cold 
light down upon us as we toiled on. Presently 
I felt the sea-breeze on my cheek, and knew that 
Fbxbyo must be near. We were in a wild 
country, full of meres and brooks, with high 
dykes and stone walls on each side the. narrow 
road. Put the Germans were confident of &q 
easy victory, and I heard the officers matter 
congratulations to each other as we pressed on. 
For rny own part, I was puzzled. The calm of 
Voss’s bearing, the pride of the son’s manner, 
which would have become a victor rather than 
a traitor, perplexed me. Then, if Lilien had 
passed me as I lay, whither was she bound, and 
wherefore ? To these mental queries a tremen¬ 
dous answer was about to bo returned. 

The column was labouring through miry 
ground* where the feet sank into deep mud at 
every step. Suddenly a bugle sounded, and 
at the first note old Captain Bluenosc sprang 
like a tiger on the dragoon at Ms side, wrested 
his sabre from 1dm, and, cutting the cords that 
bound himself and IJan to their captors, waved 
his hat high in air with his left hand, shouting, 
“ Hurrah for' old Denmark mid the King!” 

In an instant the long wall was bristling with 
levelled muskets and the heads of soldiers m the 
well known Danish uniform, while with & cheer 
of “ God save Denmark!” they poured a heavy 
volley into the closely-packed ranks of the 
Prussians. Thus much I saw. I heard, too, 
the galloping of horse in our front, the cheers 
and shouts of infantry and cavalry rushing for¬ 
ward, the word of command among the Prus¬ 
sians, the yells, cries, clamour, and groans, 
mingled with the incessant ring of musketry. 
It was plain that the German troops were 
caught in a trap, and, from wii^j. I heard, I 
gathered that the raw levies of the Free Corps? 
had given way, and that t|b surprise was 
successful and complete, mound the spot 
jrbgte I stood the confusion was fearful, and, as 
? was swept forward and driven against the 
bank by a rash of plunging horses, 1 sajv a 
dozen sabres and pistols raised in vengeance, 
while I heard an angry shout to kill the guides. 
For one of, these 1 was probably mistaken: a 
trooper sparred upon me, and dealt me a furious 
stroke with his sabre. The fiat of the blade 
alone, by good lack, fell on my head; but I was 
beaten down on the bank, «sa the hussar, with 


on the 


a savage curse, swung back his arm for a surer 
blew. Then 1 remember Xilien’s angel, face 
and golden hair coining between me and the 
Soldier, and her outstretched arm as she lifted it 
! over me in mute entreaty. Perhaps the trooper 
I had a recollection of child-sisters of his own at 
home in Germany; for he hesitated to strike, 
and as he did so, & stray shot brought Iris horse 
tc the ground. He was taken prisoner by the 
Danish troops, w$io were now in full pursuit of 
the retreating enemy. 

Poor Captain Bluenosc was not alive to 
share the triumph of his countrymen. He had 
been shot dead by one of the nuasars, and 
lay, calm and stern as in life, while Han lay 
beside him, wounded, but living; and Lilian 
threw herself on her dear father’s body with 
a piteous cry that l shall never forget, Han 
►recovered from lus wounds, and, when he came 
out of hospital, sold house and land, and took 
his little sister away with him to Laaland, I 
believe, where the old man had relations. I 
never saw the bright little face again; but it 
was well known in Denmark and Schleswig that 
6y old friend had feigned to lead the enemy 
against his countrymen merely to serve the 
cause he loved better than life itself. He had 
formed the resolution in hastc/rftnd as a child 
would not be suspected of carrying intelligence, 
ho had found means secretly to despatch Lilian 
bv a shorter route with a few written words to 
the Dauish general at Flaxbye, and hence the. 
ambuscade and its successful results. 

No man’s memory is more honoured among 
the honest Danes of Fladswjtet than that Of poor 
old "Voss, or as they love best to call him, 
Captain Blueuose. Nor have I ever seen the 
Captain’s grave, in my subsequent visits te the 
place, in a ncgjectcd condition, or without a 
wreath of the freshest flowers, all the summe* 
through. Flails wfist {ell for if’-time infb Dauish 
hands, though the Germans soon regained it, 
Before that day $juce my paren ts, alarmed for 
my safety, recalled me to KuglMMff iHTfiTt was 
not till long after that I ^visited Denmark. 
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the hussar, with 
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QUITE ALONE. 

Book the Fibst: Cuxedhood. 

CHA5TEB XI. JEXDS AN IDYLL. 

The MarouUIais began to talk scandal about 
J. B. Constant and bis too precocious stable- 
girl and chambermaid, for she now officiated 
in both capacities, still preserving her ascen¬ 
dancy as mistress of the horse, but having a lad 
to assist her. The mayor warned the innkeeper 
against the “whispering tongues that poison 
truth." M. le Cwd insisted that, for morality’s 
sake, the girl should be sent away. 

“She is fit for.something better thanafiilc 
d’auberge,” he represented. 

“ Granted, monsieur, 5 ’ returned Constant. 
“ But how is her condition to be bettered ?” 

“The g£>d sisters at Avignon,” hinted the 
eeelesiagje. • # 

Constant shook his head. 

“ The good sisters,” he remarked, “ would, 1 
much fear, he powerless in turning Valerie into a 
Sister of Charity or a village schoolmistress, 
ancbwhai more could they do with her? It is a 
pity that she was uot.sent 4o them two years 
ago. Then they might have had the credit of 
her stlddajib&iifTsion. For Vie rest, it is no 
affair of mine. An innkeeper may have a servant- 
maid. She is a capital sftvimt, and her aunt is 
thereto watch over her.” 

It was tire curate’s turn to shake his head. 
* Mon*ami,” he said, “ that poor ignorant old 
w oman is a mere Jpaby in the hands of that girl. 
She can no longer be chastised. The time for 
the cord and the thong impost.” 

"1 should lik# to see any hue a^empting to 
lay a hind on Valerie,” exclaimed the innkeeper, 
with a sudden start, and dencHtog his fists. 
“ Ma parole dHonneur! 1 would cxtsrminrdc 
tim." ♦ ■ , 

“ There is no fear of such an eventuality,” the 
curd returned »“nor," he co!ltumed,*in gentle 
reproof, “ is there any need for a fallible,human 
creature to speaksof * extermination’—a tumble 
power, vBBtedoniy in QmniSktcuc* ” • *» 

“ I ask your pardon, M, leC#rd.” 

“ "Til granted, my friend. But, nevoethelcss, 
get rid of that, yafcng creature j if you don’t! 
malicious tongues will continue io wag, and evil 
■will follow.” 


Constant was privately of the priest’s opinion, 
but certain reasons, at which the intelligent 
reader may have already hazarded a surmise, 
.rendered him reluctant to follow the friendly 
qjdvice of his pastor. He passed several days in 
perplexity, anxiously revolving plans in his mind 
for modifying the condition of his too handsome 
servant, when Valc'rie brought the matter to 
a solution by a voluntary suggestion that she 
should be sent to school for a couple of years. 

^ “l am tired of tending horses,” she said. 
“ My hands are not yet quite spoiled; but six 
months more of stable-work will make them as 
hard as buffalo-skin. I am tired of being igno¬ 
rant. It is as much as I can do to read the big 
painted letters under the four lilies on the sign¬ 
board. I can’t write at all. I want to be able 
to read the Gazette de France, and to play the 
piano, and paint pictures, and write letters, and 
be a lady.” 

“ Vast ly well, mademoiselle,” replied Constant, 
with subdued irony. “ But who, pray, is to pay 
for your education ?” 

“ That is your affair, uot, mine. If you choose 
to send me to school it will be better for you. 
If you won’t, 1 will get a livret from M. le 
Maire, and seek a servant’s j^ace at Avignon. 
My aunt will give me permission, and you must 
give me a character.” 

The argument was unanswerable. Jean Bap¬ 
tiste had prospered at the Lilies of France, and 
could well afforclihe outlay. For the sum of a 
thousand francs* a lady keeping a boarding- 
school at Lyons #>pscated to receive Made¬ 
moiselle Valerie Saoion—-for that was the real 
name of her aunt—for twelve months, and to in* 
struct her inftili the accomplishments. The girl 
had revised point-blank to' enter a conventual 
school, and had selected Lyons in preference to 
Avignon, because, she said, she did not wish to 
meet any of those people of Marouillais by 
chance iu their visits to the town. J. B. 
Constant ‘agreed that in this particular she 
was in the right; nor, when she left Marotiillc- 
le*Gency, did he make public tbc fact that she 
was about to proceed to school to receive a 
polite education, tie nerdy said that a married 
^ister of bis, who kept an hotel at Lyons, had 
agreed to receive Valefc, anamfry took after 
her morals, and make her useful. La Be'ngleusu 
did not Cjg0b to contradict this statement, 
iferhaps ^ie was Rover enlightened as to the 
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jj real state of the. case. In truth, she had not stead of one, she would answer for her leaving, 

11 fairly recovered Scorn the state of bewilderment fitted to move in the verydiighest circles. She 
, into which the sudden metamorphosis of the did sot know that J. B. Constant was a mere 
| little grubby goddnfownotliing she had adopted, village innkeeper; He had seen the world, and 
) had thrown her, So, when Valdrie went away, served noblemen, and at Lyons he put on his 
i La Beugkaae looked upon her withdrawal very best dofctes and his best manners, 
j much in the‘light of a relief from an embarrass* There was one drop of bitterness ip the hur- 
| iag position. ried account the*goveroess gave of her pupil, 

i Bat why this concealment on the part of Jean Mademoiselle, she said, was a young person 
| Baptiste? Why should the upright J. B. Con* difficult to manage. She would not endure re- 
| stant think Lyons preferable to Avignon ? Why proof. She would not hear reason. Her tern- , 
j should he have given an untruthful account of per was terrible. “We will make the pension 
. j the girl’s change of life? The always intelligent twelve hundred francs a year, instead of a > 

; reader will have little difficulty in answering thousand, and you must make allowances for | 

* these questions. • Mademoiselle’s temper," said Constant. “Poor ; 

| Yes, the bushy-headed down-looking inn- child, she never knew her mother, and in early- I 
| keeper was savagely in love with Valeric. I say years was unkindly treated 1" The schoolmistress | 
j savagely, because there was sometliing morose was a sagacious as well as a sympathising ins true- j 
j and ferocious in the passion that devoured him.* tress, and for the extra, stipend agreed to say 1 
I i He cpuld not bear the girl to be out of his sight, notlung more about Valerius's indisposition to ; 

! He chafed at the necessity of parting with her, hear reason. 

; even for a time, and for her benefit. He went When J. B. Constant had an interview with 
i into silent rages at her caprice, her arrogance, his protegee, the governess being present, she 
| her oool assumption of superiority over him—, received him with a stately curtsey, and ejes j 
j all ignorant as she was, and next door to a cast- demurely cast down ; but when Madame du . 

j away. He loathed and longed to rend in pieces Verger discreetly left them together, she ac- ; 

j ail whom she talked or laughed with. He was costed the innkeeper with a haughty familiarity , 

l madly jealous of her, mere child as she was. that was half redolent of the old rough manners | 

j! He had no bad designs towards Valerie. At of the stable-girl, and half satirical. 

Ij this time he was an honest man, and there was “Ah, fa, mou houime!" she cried. “What do ! 
j: not much harm about J. B. Constant. lie had you think of me now ? Am I grown? Are my : 

H never loved till now. His only hope was, that bands coarse? Is my voice harsh?” j 

Ithe girl wotdd be grateful to him. His wish As he was going away, full of love^and hope, j 
j; was, that she should grow up a beautiful and though slightly discomfitedeby tills reception: ! 

| i accomplished woman, and become his wife. “ And La Beugleusc, the old hag who\ised to ! 

: “I will leave this wretched little hole of a flog me—is she dead{ 

I village" he said to himself in his day-dreams; “Your aunt is alive, Valerie," Constant said, j 
i; “I have made some money and can borrow with a reproachful look. 

jj more. I will take a grand hotel in Paris—in the “ 1 am sorry for it. Suoh old witches our-ht I 
|j English quarter in the Paubourg Sc. Honore. <o die. I hate her,#ud wjit'pay hereout for all j 

II Valerie will be fuy wife. She will sit in the the blows she has given me. Besides, when I i 

jj bureau, iu a black satin robe, and with a gold go into the world the will disgr ace m e . T o have j 

j j chain round her neck, and keep the accounts. au aunt who has worked in the md” To have i 

: The waiters will bow and call her Madame La au aunt who was a mere beast of burden! Qaoi! j 

ij Patromie. She will go to map* at St, Koch or Mon homme, you must take care that she jicver ■ 

ij the Madeleine. On Sundays, vk will dine If re leaves Marouiik.” And so, with the style# curt- j 

; and there, go to St. Cloud, and to the Opera, and scy, in strange disunion with her hard auAhitter** > 

: the theatres. Jean Baptists? my boy, you shall talk, Utwgirl left him. * t 

; be envied; you shall be happy.” So he thought, She pevpr wrote to her aunt. The old woman • 
If and so he dreamed. Poor fellow! * was by no means despondent under this neglect. ! 

! ^ “If she should be ungrateful!” a voice some- She merely fsiuttefed fliat Val^pe would be a 
t times whispered to him. The fear of Bor iu- good-for-uotliing, even if she were married to M. 
i gratitude was a black phantom not to bo conjured Je Prefet, araUhea went on working harder than 
! away. “ She cannot, she will not," he would ovgr. To Jean Baptiste the exemplary pension- 
mutter. “If she refuses to love me, I will kill uaire at Madame du Verger’s wrote jvith tokr- 
her." ; < * * able regularity once a mouth. Her letters always 

When Vakrn hod been -six mouths at school, hegruj, “Mon bon ami," as if this yojpig pauper had 
J. B. Constant undertookoa journey to Lyons to been an omnrew, and Constant president of a re- 
see her. He found tier more beautiful than public. Miwame du Verger had^uggested “ Mou 
before. The schoolmistress said that her pro- char bisafaiteu*" bjAValdrichad refused poinfc- 
^ress was wonderful; that she had already blank to adopt the formula. She wrote ia a 
distanced mamyfirls who had been in the esta- 'bold flowing hand,- ter letters contained*** dry 
' oHsiunent—aijpwith the advantages of previous summary of her education^ progress—of the I 
■ education—three and four years; andthat, if .-be Mktks she had read, and the aooomplishmcnts j 
r were allowed to. remain with Jmr, twb years in- she had mastered—and ended, “ Valeria Sabion " 

i .: . ' _ . 
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tout court, Madajme du Verger lad hinted softening her. In a moment of justifiable inrita- 
thafc “votre toujour# rewnraaissante Valdrifc,” tion Constant threatened to withdraw his pro- 
would be a slightly graceful acknowledgment tection. She coolly answered, as before, that 
of the kindaessof the person who was paying her character was unimpeached; that the map 
for her eduoat ic > but Mademoiselle Sablon very of her native place was Iwund by law to give 
scornfully replied, “ I shall do what I like, and her a passport and a livret; and that she 
j 1 am nOtdii# Valeric,” # would have no difficulty in obtaining employ- 

She left Lyons when she was on the verge j>f meat a? a servant 4n town or country. Con- 
| eighteen. This was in 1828. Constant was stant knew that in this matter she had right on 
i fearful of her coming back to Marouiile yet lie* side, and that be could gain nothing by 
*j awhile. He wished her to return only once, as breaking with her. He thought that to lose 
! his wife, to astound those who had known her her would be death or madness to him. He 
j in her poverty and her degradation, and then suggested a negotiation, a compromise. Valerie 
quit the place for ever. His plan was, that'she was willing to negotiate—in the spirit and j 
j should enter a school in Paris or in England for on the same bases recently proposed by his : j 
1 another year or fifteen months—uot as a pupil, Majesty the Emperor of all the Russia®, when < j 
but ns a boarder—and that she should then make the great Powers remonstrated with him on his 1 j 
: , liifijjiappy. He unfolded this scheme to her, iu^ flagrant violations of the treaties of 1815, and jj 
the parlour of the school, on the day when he his atrocious treatment of the Poles. The j j 
: went to fetch her away. He avowed his love, autocrat, if I remember right - (for I am no jj 
i and said, with a smile, that it was pure and politician), expressed his benevolent willingness j! 

honourable. to ‘"show clemency” to the Poles, “after the ]j 

: The girl laughed at him. “What a fairy tale* insurrectionary bands had been dispersed,” So jj 

■ sheened. “Beauty and the Beast over againr Valerie argued. “Grovel in the dust at ray ji 
'-! Yes, monsieur, I am Beauty, and you arc the feet,” she implied. “ Abandon all your preten- j. 
j Beast, with your sleepy eyes, and yonr great sions, and then I may extend some ' clemency* 
black bead fikt a primeval forest. Ah! you to you.” The negotiation was concluded ia 
; 'thought a pretty grape-vine was growing up for this wises When J. B, Constant had told the d 
you. Ah! ytm thought you had but to shake Marouillais that Valerie was to be placed under j; 
j the tree, and the pear would full into your the protection of a married sister who kept an 
j mouth!” hotel in Lyons, he had told a lie—but a white ;j 

“Valerie,” the innkeeper humbly expostulated, one. There were extenuating circumstances in i! 

. “ I implJre you not to speak in that mocking Ins fraud. He really bad a sister, and a married jj 

spirit.**Think of mf devotion, of my love* sister, who kept auhotel—but she lived in Paris, j 1 
{ “ I know nothing about it,” sneered Valeric, and-not in Lyons. She. should go to Paris, and jj 

s “ What should I, a school-girl of eighteen, know live a year with this sister, Madame Hummel- jjj 
;j about devotion! Love was not taught in this hausen, wife of a German, formerly of the. profes- j> 
j school. It was forbidden.” * siou ofbootmaking, but now principally of certain p 

! , * Again, and withdhe eloquence which sincerity sixth-rate cstaminels on the Boulevards, where • 

i j alone can give, and gives, tob, to the most tongue- he smoked, drank beer, and played endless parties 
j tied man, he pressed his suih * of dominoes, while his wife worked hard at home. 

* t ^BWlPiSMbBurtl, ” was Valerie’s reply. “ Yon She would go to Madame Hummelhausen, but a . 

! will boro me. I know nothing of life yet. I wardrobe suitable to the position of a young 
; have only seen one stupid provincial town. I lady brought up in affluence was to be provided 
! umpired of schools, whether as pupil or boarder, for her, and sjfe was to be completely her own 
j, I have had enough of books, and want to see the mistress. A strange treaty, of a verity! Where jj 
I worlaL I must be free syfd iuclependent. I don’t one of the controlling parties had all, and the : i 
j want to tie mjkelf for life to a stupiS old man other nothing, and where the pauper dictated 1 j 
% witb ahead like a grislj bear. Do yotf wish to terms to the capitalist! Aud yet siwk/'j 
j ruin my career?” * t treaties ai% registered by the bundle in Lore’s ' 

“l^urcareA,” repeated Consffut, in sorrow- ebannery. Constant signed all the protocols, v 
j ful surprise. “Valerie, what wqald your career as,,in this issue he would have signed away his j| 
i have been fa^t for me? Ah! do not be un- last crust,his liberty, his life. There was no 
j grateful.” * • need for Yal&rie to return yet awhile to I j 

j “Do ufet exaggerate jour cJainjs tqmy grifti* Marouiile. She was not so very anxious to see i 
j tude. It appears you bad jour owp purpose to her aunt again. There are handsome and well- 
j serve, in educating me. Ton merely picked up stocked shops in Lyqns, and the expenditure of ‘ 
j what had been abandoned. The next •passer-by some fifteen hundred francs soon furnished 
i might have dorffe the saint and hot have been a Mademoiselle Yalerio gabion with the articles of 
village publican. Men a* not so blind af*you wearing apparel she required for the moment. . 
takegthem iobe. Somebody would have been “When I want more dresses^” she said to her 
sure to have discovered the pearl on the dung* slave, calmly, “I will write, MRS you will open , 
hill, sooner of laHr.” ♦ a credit for me with Madame vAafc do you call j 

So she reasoned with the p^Q’ess logic of an her—HuxftocUuuisen— ■ quel uom de Visigoth !% j j 
ungrateful Jieart, There was no vnoving on] As for jewellery, Acre will Im time enough to think j 
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about that, afterwards. That gold cross you were 
ridiculous enough to buy me yesterday, I shall 
not wear. It is absurd. Jo ne suis pas route 
k laYierge, moi!" 

The innkeeper uttered a low moan of rage, 
disappointment, wounded lore. 

“I thought you would have admired it, 
Valdrie.” 

“ And I don’t. Take me to the Palais Royal, 
and I will talk to you about ornaments. How 
| I long to see that Palais Royal! These Lyons 
j goldsmiths are barbarians.” 

! He had taken a place for her in the coupe 
| of the diligence to Paris, and was bidding her 
i farewell. He looked at her with gloomy, greedy 
j • eyes. 

! "Aht bahP* she cried; “one would think 
t you were the wolf, and I Little Red Riding 
j Hood. Is it for my pot ofbutter that you make 
| those great eyes, monsieur! What large eyes 
i you have, grandmamma!” 

| Constant abandoned further conflict. “ I am 
| ready to accompany you to the coach-office,” he 
’ said, with dolorous meekness, 
j “There is a good little wolf. . You’ll make 
! Little Red Riding Hood quite fond of you if you 
j go on in that way. 

; Je pourrais m'amouraeher, 

> Je pourrais m'amouraeher, 

| Je pourrais m’amouraeher, 

* l)'un riche, riche, riche, tri» riche richard. j 

1 Do you know the chanson? The master didn’t 
t teach it me. The girls used to sing it in the dor- 
i milary under the bed-elothes. Ah! wc learn a 
j great deal at school.” 

; “I am ready, Valerie.” 

; "And I too. It is agreed upon, n’est-ee pas, 
j that you leave me it*peace for six months ?” 

• “ For six months I will not trouble you. Ij 
I will not even writ£ to you if you are averse to j 

receiving communications from me. What I 
! have to say shall he said through my sister.” 
j “No; that looks like surveillance. Write to 

> me: it will amuse me,” 

A gleam of passionate satisfaction shot across 
; Constant's face. o 

“ I will write,” he said, his U hrt palpitating. 

' “Rut no long letters. No love, or nonsense 
; Xf ^rat kind. Don't bore me. Now I am ready. 

‘ Nay, perhaps you would like to kiss aty hand.” 
j She held out her hand to him as she sppke. 
i She had never granted him that slight favour 
‘ before; It was not a small hand. She was a 
i grandiose woman} but it was very white, and 
i, soft, laid plump. Who to look upon it could 

• - have thought that it had drawn country wine for 
tl laumpkins and stable-boys, or wielded a pitoh- 
f' fork to toss stable-Utte* abobt ? 

■ He accompanied her to the coach-office, put 
I her in her seat, wrapped her up in warm shawls 
; and rugs, placed » t baskei dainties and 

, wine by her side, <snd wo^^jmre pressed if not 
leased her hani once moE even in the open 
Hack-yard, but that she sail sharply: 

“Enough of that! You ne*ly bit my hand 
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just now, besides all but wrenching it from the 
wrist. You are too affectutaatej mon hbmme. 
Good-by, and go back as fast as ever you, can to j j 
feat stupid old Marouille-le*Geney. Adieu ! j 
Love for y^u, life for be!" And the diligence 
clattered and rumbled away Parisward, and Jean 
Baptiste Constant was left desolate. f ■ 

He oould not make up his mind to return to 
tb& village. He wandered about Lyons for two 
whole days. He,, called again on Madame du 
Verger, asking her futile questions. The school¬ 
mistress knew well enough what idled him. He j 
had been a gpod customer, and shq» sympathised ! 
with him. The girl had left some inconsiderable j 
fal-lals behind her—a gauze scarf, a pair or two i 
of gloves, a piece of music. These were given j 
to him, and he treasured them with burning | 
^vidity. Tfyen he went to the theatre, and tried 
to listen to an opera; but the mocking voice of 
Valerie rose high above the braying and tinkling j; 
of trumpet and cymbal, and the flourishes of the j ; 
singers. He went from cafe to cate, and drank il 
deep—which was not his custom; but Vaterie’s ; 
scornful accents were audible, to him, above the j 
clattering of the dominoes, the jangling of the j 
coffce-cups, the cries of “ Trois, six!” “ A qui la \ 
pose!” and the shrill “Y’Ih moasienr!” of the l! 
waiters. Valerie’s face was in the cup, and j: 
Valeric's form wreatbed itself out from the jj 
thready vapour of the cigars. At last he went j; 
back to Marouille, to see after the wants of |* 
Hie billiard players, and to scold the postilions !: 
and stable-boys. But, two days after htu return, j : 
he wesjt to Avignon, and instructed the-same I 
notary of whom lie had purchased the good will 
of the. Lilies of France, to advertise the Lilies f 
again for immediate disposal. ■ 

It was a month before any reasonable offer 
was made. At last a customer was found} t 
in the person of m Avjgfton linendrapcr, 
wJlo thought that country air would do him 
good. After much haggling, he ^SS6S£Ub» rive 
forty thousand francs for the premises and good 
will—a considerable advsuee on the sum Con- ; 
staut had paid for them; but, by his energy 
perseverance, he had much improved the pro¬ 
perty. He had written-to his sister-to inform 
her of his*approaching tlcpartufe, but begged 
her to keep it, for a while, a secret from Valerie, f 
lie wished to be in Pqps without the girl s j 
knowledge. l$fci successor in , the post-office • 
promised, in ease any letters arrived forrihira | 
with the Baris •postmark, to re-direct them to j 
him, • Them be took his. place in ffhe diligence, j 
and, in two days’, time, found himsetf in the j 
CTench oarfltaL* j 

When* he 'Arrived % Fans he wrote to his : 
sister, telluig t her to meet him at an obscure j 
furnished lodgings in the Mantua The Hum- j 
mclhaswens lived rip, W* Rue Sfc. Lazare, in one ! 
oijthe noisiest, liveliest quarter# of thebrowliug ! 
capital. Mada® e Hutnmelhausen came, jkd '■ 
brought her budget of news wilh hear. Valerie ; 
wasinore beautiful than ever. She had engaged j 
% music-mailer.. bhe sang divjncly v She was i 
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passionately fond ttf the Opera and the theatres; 
but her temper tu insupportable. “ And 1 for 
one will not put up with it/’ quoth Madame 
Hvunnielhauscn. Jean Baptiste, my brother, yon 
are a simple. Turn this girl out of*doors if she 
won’t hare you, and make the happiness of some 
honest #oma& whose tempqr does not turn the 
world topsy-turvy, and who knows how to Ijve 
and obey a good kind man.” 

J. B. Constant was far too ifiuch in love to see 
the force of this argument. He implored his 
sister to wait until the expiration of the stipu¬ 
lated twclve^nonUts—oi' at least of six, when he 
would see Vaforie, and come to some definite 
■understanding with her. Meanwhile, faithful to 
his promise of leaving Valerie in peace, he waited 
patiently for the post from Avignon to bring him 
, that long-expected re-directed letter with tli<? 
Paris postmark. But it never came. At his 
instigation, Madame Hummelhauseu gently 
hinted to Valeric that it might be as well to i 
write a line to her brother. 

“A quoi bon?” retorted the girl. “That ll^p- 
letter should travel five hundred leagues hack- j 
wards and forwards to no purpose ? Do you 
think I am idiot? The great doit is here. 
Yes; Monsieur Jean Baptiste Constant has been 
prowling about Paris these two mouths, engaged 
in the, highly dignified occupation of playing 
the spy over a young girl. Since when have you 
kept spies in your family, madame ? Does Mon¬ 
sieur Ckmstant belong to the police? I. have 
caught aght of hiqi hundreds of 1 hues, on • he 
Boulevards, in the Luxembourg and TUtlevies 
! i gardens, at the theatres, at church even, VI hat 
! does he mean by this insolence, in dogging my 
I footsteps? Why does he not come bore, like 
I ju honest man, and tell me what he wants?” 

“ He promised to leavg you in peace, for six 
j months,” pleaded ilhdame ltummclliansen. 

I “ Let him co me now. Wish to sde him. I 
I iuiVn'SlllWBfJ'Jg to say to him.”, 
i He went t.o .her, his^hoarl bounding with the 
liojje that she had relented; 1 hat site would say 
j to Aim, Constant, I have teased you long 
enough. * 1 am changed. 1 am grateful. 1 am 
;; yours.” But, the nether millstone stjll held its 
j | place tu her breast. Shu received him with the 
j j old mockery, the old disdain. Her inflexibility 
j j had gotten a Parisian %los*s upqa it, and would 
i uavejjceu hcflrible, had slie nor looked more 
beautiful than ever. % 

“ I am sioit of being a pensioner,” she said; 

J “of being told that I ought to bo |ra1eful for 
I this and for that. I want to b? frjc, iqfti to ear* 
my own liveUhoocl.” , • 

J She had. the hardihood to tell Jean Ithptiste 
thart she wished to go oh the stagt?. *'I haw. a 
mission for. the drmaatiewareer,” she ^rid, with 
lofty conceit. "Anil y : d*slmuld enter mo as a 
student of the CkmservnAory, as a singer, orli 
j dancer, Or au t^rcss ; but that I aihor disei- 
j j pliue, and before a week was over should #m- 
I; donbtedly box the ears of on^of the professors. 

| j Imagine hoping the ears of MonsieuVChcrubini 9 


No; I mast go where I can give orders, instead 
of receiving them.” 

She unfolded her plans. She had made ac¬ 
quaintance, through tiie HummclhausenS, with 
one Duruftee, who had a kind of private theatre 
for dramatic aspirants at the Batignolles. She 
would pay him a premium—the funds, of course, 
to be furnished by M. Constant—and would 
practise among his pupils for a few months, 
'fiien Duruflec would get her, for a commission, 
an engagement at one of the petty Boulevard 
theatres. Thence to the Gaite, thence to the 
Porte St. Martin, thence to the Theatre-Fran?ais. 

J. B. Constant understood, and shuddered, but , 
j he did not demur, ; 

“ And after that ?” lie asked. ! 

“ After that, we shall see,” she replied; " after ’ 
that, if you are very, very quiet, and well be- ! 
liaved, the ice may melt. How many years j 
did the bon honmie Jacob wait for Laban’s 
daughter?” j 

’Twits the first inkling of a promise she had 
ever given him. It threw him into an ecstasy of 
joy. Be agreed to all she asked. Madame ; 
Huiumelhausen was glad to be rid of her trouble¬ 
some charge, but said little to encourage her bro- j 
iher’s hopes. “ She has no heart, not an atom,” ! 
she persisted. J.B. Constant would not listen to j 
his sister. He would not have lent an ear, where ; 
Valeric was concerned, to Solomon, or to Nathan 
the Wise, or to the seven sapient men of Gotham, j 

What could those last-named wiseacres have j 
done beyond advising him to go to sea in a ; 
bow 1 ? And was he not already launched upon j 
the ocean in a skiff quite as frail ? 

Valerie chose to have apartments of her own, i | 
at the Batignolles. close to M. Duruflee’s private ! i 
theatre. This worthy had been a chorister at jj 
the Academic till he lost his voice, when he t\ 
turned chef de claque, or head of a band of hired j • 
applauders at the tlicatrc. He lost Ms place t! 
through venality—for there is a code of honour | : 
even among claqueurs—being detected in taking j; 
money from two rival actresses who were to 
make their delrtit on the same night. The claque 1 1 
applauded both.-The two affirmatives made a j- 
negative; neither* riumphed. The rivals were 
furious; the direction scandhlised, aud Duxuflee 
had iiis cjjngc: After such a Fontainebleau^.iff 1 
to be kicked out can be considered au abdication) 
t her® was clearly no Elba for the banished poien- j 
tate of tho claque, but iu the Rue de Jerusalem, j } 
lie became affiliated to the police; then he j< 
served the Tribunal of Commerce as one of its j 
bailiffs; then he went on the Bourse, and, by ' > 
assiduous speculation for a fall, contrived to !■ 
win some ten thousand francs of the basest I; 
money in the world. His dramatic propensities >; 
were still strong witMu him, and he invested his i 
gains in t he organisat ion of a Thd&trc do Jeunes i 
Jilfeves at the Batignolles. H*was very fat, good , 
natared, clever, gross,*lmmordBs, astute, and a ; 
consummate blackguard. He still kept up his 
eonnexiotfwilh the Prefecture. His insatiable* 
thirst f%r absintne mad; him one of those rare- 
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monstrosities—a drunken Frenchman; but he got it into their heads that ha was “ Sir Franfois f 
was a better, spy when intoxicated than when Bltmt, Baronet;” but, titled or untitled, they \ 
sober. ^-persisted in declaring him to be the wealthiest j 

In the spring of 1831, Yal&ie, being then and most sumptuous of milords. He lived iu | 
in her twenty-first year, made her first ap- great state, ou a first floor in the Rue do la 
pearance at the Folios Dnunatiques. She came Madeleine, He associated with all the English 
out hi acme sanguinolent drama of the then aristocracy resident in or visiting F-ris. He 
new romantic school. She represented some pjayed high, at Frascati's and elsewhere. He had 
prest wicked lady covered with guilt and dia- his, baignoires at the little theatres. He gave ; 
meads, and created a furore. The wickedness his dinners at V Anar's, or the Kocher de Can- > 
she was enabled to portray with rare fidelity cale; he gave his suppers at the C*f6 Anglais, 
from her accurate observation of human nature. He drove a four-in-hand—a vehicle the Parisians j j 
It was J. B. Constant who found the dia- had never set eyes upon before-% cabriolet, a, i j 
mends. The money he had received from the phaeton, a dog-cart— be drove anything you I 
sale of the inn at Marouille was ail gone by this please. He was a capital French scholar, .and a j | 
time. He was taking up money at a hundred great favourite iu women’s society. He could • 
per cent from the usurers. He had borrowed ply the small-sword if challenged, and could hit ! 
from his sister all she could afford to lend, and ‘the acc of hearts thrown up in the air, with a jj 
more; hut Valeric wanted diamonds, real dia- pistol-shot at fifty paces. ; 

moods—she laughed past e to scorn—and she had Blunt was a great play-goer. He went to the 

them. If she had ordered J. B. Constant to forge Forte St. Martin to see the actress after whom , . 
the name of M. Jacques Lafitte to bills to the all Paris was flocking. It is not very difficult for ■ 
extent of five hundred thousand francs, with a pi Englishman, who is cultivated and fashionable, || 
certainty of the court of assizes, the pillory, and hud is supposed to be rich, to procure an iutro- # 
the galleys, in perpetuity, commencing from the duction to a French actress. He was in a short , 
very next day, he would have obeyed her. time permitted to make his obeisance to Valeric. ,, 

She was soon engaged at a handsome salary, There was a quiet mocking marfher about him, a 1 
at the Porte St. Martin. Her wish was at- polished impertinence, which at first pleased her ; 
tained. She was free, and independent; but infinitely. 

she did not offer to give back to J. B. Con- “At. all events,” she said, with an engaging ' 
slant the money he had spent on her educa- candour to Constant, in one of the rare audiences 
tion, or the diamonds he had lavished upon she now granted him in the forenoon, and in her 
1 her. On the contrary', she wanted more dia- boudoir, “ he is neither imbecile, like Urn young i 
i monds from him, and she had them. 3. B. Con- Frenchmen who buzz about me, nor ridiculous, J 
slant was living, in usurers’ clutches, at the rate like the English dandies. If he is insolent, he is 
of fifty thousand francs a year, and his clothes witty. If he can give sharp stabs, lie can take ; j 
were growing shabby, and he dined every day at them. He pleases me, ce Sir Blunt.” ij 

a restaurant for thirty-two sous. She believed r ‘in the stories of hie rank and |j 

Yaldrie played in a piece in which she had wealth, although she often scid that it mattered j j 
to wear a robe of, flame-coloured satin, and to little to her whether iffieimm she chose to favour j; 
show a considerable amount of her legs. Paris was a prince or a rag-picker. She determined, i ! 
was entranced. A sculptor modelled the legs, in on New Year’s Day, 1S32, to givowp iwitopper j \ 
wax, and they were exhibited, under a glass case, in a gorgeous new suite of apartments she had ! j 
in the Galerie d’Orleans. Her bust was carved, taken in the Chaussec d’Antin. Half the fashion- j 
Her portrait was lithographed, ‘granger went able rou6s and actresses in Paris were to be tifere. ' 1 
i to see her. His criticism was conclusive, bfit She. was good enough to ask Constant to come— j f 
j not complimentary. “ Yous nfctes pas Lisette,” and also to condescend to borrow from him a ; 
he murmured, and walked out of the box. The thousand' francs towards the Expenses of the 
Nroaiancer, M. Honote de Balzac, then beginning ent ertaifcruent. Constant gave her the money, d 
j ‘to make bis way in. literature, looked dt her, long and found himself at^fouc in the afternoon of the , | 

; and anxiously, through his opera-glass. “ Slue is a day on which( the party was to ^owe off,, with |i 
Cossack in petticoats,” he said, “ and wiil oceupy exact ly twenty-seven francs in his pocket.* He • \ 
Paris,” was proceeding to dine at his uspal thirty-two I 

Up to this time she seemed impregnable. Dia- sou^reaiatraat in the Rue de l’Anckinne Conte- } 

monds, from other quarters thau poor Constant, $e, whan he was arrested, on two bills of j 

were laid at her feet. She took them up and exchange Taj' Yen thousand francs each, held by | 

laughed in the face of the donors. She had a one Nabul Hxcrk'orf, a Jew, and w’hs earned off , 
wonderful power of digestion. She took every- to a dcbtars’*prison. * 
thing—songs, dedications, money, jewels, bou- Soon other judgiaents crowdad in upon him, 

■ quets, love-letters, compliments, and gave and lie fdhud liiuftelf Stained for a totalof sixty 
nothing in return-but scorn She was a Bac- thousand francs. *As ( a foreigner, he was Ikbk 

chantcin cold Waal Shmwas Venus rising from to lie in prison for a long term <ff . years; his 

the ice. • cr^itccsbcing merely bound'lo pay a sttinof 

$ At this time there was a great English dandy lajmpcace-lialfpc^ny per diemfor his matate- 
inPar«,by tlmtameof Bltmt*TheIY^pehhad #ance; batefortuaatdy he had-not^cen incar- 








cerated a month beftjrc lie found succour. The 
llummelhausens, who were worthy people, would 
gladly hare “ executed” themselves—thkt is to 
say, would have sold their hotel stock, cock 
and barrd—to help their suffering kinsman, but 
there was no need for this. An uncle of the 
Constants* happened to die at Ticino, leaving 
an inheritance of two hundred thousand franco 
The use of this, for her life, he left to his 
wife, who was eighty-two yeftb of age, and 
bedridden. At her death, a hundred thousand 
francs were to come to Jean Baptiste, and fifty 
thousand to till Hununelhausens. The prisoner 
found no difficulty iu selling his reversion for a 
hundred and twenty thousand francs. He paid 
the usurers in full, and left the whitewashed 


Miladi Blunt’s honeymoon was soon over. 
The honeymoon was very speedily followed by the 
J>ceswax-moo», and that, by the gall-aad-worm- 
wood-moon. Valerie discovered that she had 
wedded a gentleman with no money, and who 
was over bead and ears iu debt. Blunt told her 
so plainly, and that it was useless to think of 
going to London. They creased from Dover to 
(Mend, and thence went to Brussels, where, 
Vaffirie’s Paris prestige being thick upor. her, 
she easily obtained an engagement. This was 
in the spring of 1S32. By December in the 
same year, they had separated. Her accusations 
against hpr husband were no fictions. He had 
insulted, outraged, beaten, her. lie had lived 
I in luxury upon her earnings. She gave birth in 


! walls, comparatively a rich man. j Brussels, and at Christmas-time in this same year 

| On the day of his enlargement, and while he W12, lo a child, a girl, who was 'christened, Lpy , 

] was treating to a vin d’honucur some of the | by the English chaplain resident in the Belgian j ! 
| gentleman captives in the establishment, one of capital. , The day after the performance of the '; 
1 the turnkeys brought him a copy of the National, ceremony. Blunt descried his wife, but took his ;• 
asking him if he would like to look at it. The child and his child’s nurse with him. He had ,j 
ex-innkeeper’s eye fell on a paragraph, in whiefc^made an acquaintance in Brussels at this time, ' 
it was stated among the Pail s Divers that one of 1 who lent him money, and talked to him of brilliant • 
the “illustrations dramatiques,” or theatrical (prospects, but whose name he kept secret from 


celebrities of the day, “la belie Mademoiselle Miladi. The acquaintance accompanied him to • 
Valdrie,” had stradeiuy broken her engagement England, and there became his valet de chambre. j 
with the direction of the Porte St. Martin, and And this valet’s name was Jean Baptiste Cor.- , , 
winged her way to the “ brumous” land of Albion, slant, Swiss by birtii. 

where she was “ incessantly” to be united in After her abandonment by her legitimate pro- < 1 
marriage to the Honourable Sir Francis Blunt,- teeter, the career of Madame Valerie Blunt was <] 
Baronet, mid member of the Upper Chamber. rather more varied than reputable. She did not !, 
Jean Baptiste Constant rushed out of prison to bewail the loss of her infant much. She was jj 
lussist&l He had written to Valerie half a dtaen more iu a rage with the infant’s papa. She H 
tunes since his arrest, not asking for money, but. < went bade to Paris, and purged her contempt 1 
craving a word of sympathy. She had not sent, towards the direction of the Porte St. Martin, jj 
him one. His devotion to her was so sen ile, by payment of a round sum of money which ; 
so hou util ike, that he had nefer murmured, somebody paid for iter. Somebody had become j| 
Madame Hummeiluiasen had no good news to,necessary now; and when she grew tired of ;! 
tell him. The paragfaph In the Nat ional' was | somebody, she changed soin*body. But, a!- ;j 
true. At least she had Valerie’s word for its j though her beauty was now hi its zenith, her jj 
gend!fifeWfS? N '®lie girl had written her a cool prestige as an actress was gone. Some other *i 
letter from Dover, saying that she had Wen j" illustration dramatique,” who showed more of ij 
married there, and that she was nowMiladi Blunt, j her legs, wore a grass-green tunic, ami had more !! 
I “As*fj Constant,” s^c went on, “you will say diamonds thau tslic, was convulsing Paris with ij 
•j ,to him thfft I am very sorry for him, but, that he I adjuration. “1 will never sink to the second- j 
bored me.” This was hJs dismissal-..this Lis. j rate,” said Valeria* “I am tired of men and jj 
recompense for fldl he had done to train and j women. Let us see what can be made out of. ij 
nurture this beautiful devil. She had flurried i horses.” m ; 

another man. She was Sorry for Constant; but i Madame *Hummclhausea and her husband, '! 
he bospd her; 1b made her yawip she needed igoingfoue summer night, in 1S34, to Frauconi’s j| 
amusement, and the other man cqyld amuse her. j Circus, saw Valerie, in a riding-habit and a man’s \! 
There was an end of the idyll. j hat, caracoling on a beautiful brown marc in the j 1 

Constant said nothing, bat asked* Madame {midst of the um-enrpeted ring. Stout Monsieur j 
Hunnnelhtttsen to give kun the tbti^r. ,* 1 shall ^Adolphe Franconi followed her obsequiously, not ; ’ 
go to England” ho said. v • (so much as venturing to crack his whip. Mon- H 

"To kdl Sir xlluat?” asked hi#sister, tefirified. sieur Auriol,the clown^uspended his jokes during jj 
“We are not in the middle age#. •Lucrece her performance. She was doing the haute &»le. ; 
Bttfgia is Ml ve*y wdl 01 tlie stage, but will Vabrieof the Circus, had become a greater cefe- ! 
not do In private life. I Tiffve Been in England brity than Valerie of the Porte St. Martin. She 
befor*.. I uave sorved in rvhle families. I hovcC was tlie rage. When she cam<*t© England in the 
the most flattering testin')onials. X will serve in summer of ’35, and t# Artle^ Theatre, Mr. 
noble families again, Oood-by, my. good sisttr. Duorow gladly paid her thirty tineas a week 
Perhaps some day I Shall haveithe high honour salary. Sift came again in ’37 at higher terms; * 

| to stand behind Miladi Blunt’s chair.’* . shut she \3 ways wanted money, and more money. 
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This was tie lady wio was good enough to 
patronise the Hotel Itataplan, Constant had 
found her there; and walking straight up to her 
room, bad looked at her. She would have stmck 
him, but there was something in his look that 
cowed W, He was so longer humble; no 
longdr her slave. 

She held out her hand. 

“Let us sign a treaty. Allons! Let us be 
friends!" *" 

So, without peps or paper, and on the basis of 
this protocol, the treaty was signed, and they 
were friends, after a fashion.' And. how that I 
have kept Monsieur .T. B. Constant so long with 
his hand on the handle of the She-Wolf s door, 
he may surely turn it, and go in. 


VARIETIES OP MEN. 

These is a large sense in which it may be said 
that the world about him is the making of a man. 
For, the world about him, as a revelation oh 
Almighty power, is a daily teacher, and guides 
man himself to the full possession of what powers 
he was made capable of wielding. Man is shaped, 
also, physically and menially, by influences of cli¬ 
mate and food to a remarkable degree, and the 
Study of these various shaping influences of the 
world he lives in, has given rise to many curious 
and interesting speculations. Why, for example, 
is the negro as black as a coal ? Nobody k nows. 
Poissac ascribes his colour to the predominance 
of carbon m lus vegetable diet. But there is as 
much Carbon in the blubber eaten by the Esqui¬ 
maux. Berthoid ascribed the browning of the 
complexion in hot countries, to the excess of 
carbon that, in spite of diminished activity of the 
lungs, and increased activity of the liver, circu¬ 
lated in the blood, and, with an increased per¬ 
spiration, was deposit ed under the skin. Coal is 
earbon, so that, according to these theories, we 
are browned or blackened by a sort of coal forma¬ 
tion. Heat will not do it all. The blackest 
peoples are not found under t&e equator. The 
blackest of the Polynesians are in the YulPau, 
and the lightest in the Ceiral, Islands. The 
people of Van Dieman’s Laud are darker than 
the New Hollanders who live nearer to the equa¬ 
tor. There are very black tribes on*lhe cast and 
west coast of Africa; several hundred wiles in¬ 
land they are lighter; but the sea has nothing to 
do with it, for in the central pari, on the same 
line, they are quite black. Ilacc, not climate, 
determines colour. There is a certain limited^ 
and transitory influence of light on the white 
skin, A lair-skinned child taken from town to 
the sea-side may have its face browned in a single 
day, and will in a month develop much unwonted 
colour under the constant influence of strong 
light, and the stimulus of the fresh brflezes that 
quicken circulation'at*lhe surface. The child 
goes home, td town, where its cheeks are less 
sunned and less blown upon, there ft no longer 
a special stimulus to fetch blood to fhefskin. the*} 


face_ returns to its old fairness, and all trace of 
■the influence of sun and wind will vanish, unless 
there have been formed freckles, which some¬ 
times are permanent. It used to be said that these 
freckles,<-to which the fairest skins are the most 
iiable,,were deposits of “ fuliginous vapour” from 
the blood—another coal theory 5 and tm old school 
tof physicians represented them also as deposits 
of the oily or bilious part of fluids left after the 
evaporation of^lie more watery parts. In foot, 
however, they are little mysteries, common and 
harmless as they arc. Generally they disappear 
with the‘summer, and their hisappearauce is 
often attributed to the washes and messes of 
quacks, who have no more power to make or 
unmake them than they would have to wash out 
the man in the moon, if he were there. 

These obvious transitory influences, then, of 
light and exposure on the skin, commonly exag¬ 
gerated even as signs of variation in the general 
health of the body, have little or nothing to do 
with the colours of the different, races of men. 
The Spaniards in South America who have not 
by intermarriage with the Indians formed a dis¬ 
tinct race of Mestizos, are in skin and feature 
Spaniards still. Those near the equator in hot 
and damp Guyaquil, have even a fairer and 
dearer complexion than the Spaniards in their 
native country, and blue eyes and fair hair are 
common among the women. In Chib, too, the 
Spaniards are white and of a fresher colour than 
in their own country. The Mexicans are much 
darker than the aborigine^ of tbe hottest parts 
of Sbutk America, the Guineas arc miHh lighter 
than the Indians round about them. Blue eyes, 
fair skin, and a red beard, characterise a distinct 
race among ilu- Berbers of North Africa. Among 
the Nubians, Burcklmrdt recognised the descen¬ 
dants of the Bosnian solfWers sent by Sultan 
Selim, who sett led there hi the year fourteen 
’twenty. On plantations in a regionwhere the 
extinct aborigines were a duSy^W^’aucl the 
race now in possessitu^has remained for genera¬ 
tions white, the generations of the working 
negroes continue to be as black as t then fore¬ 
fathers were in Africa. t , . 

To a considerable extent the body adapts itself 
to the requirements of each climate. Voluoy 
nent *0 *far in saying that climate determines 
physiognoni|gts to setf in the negro a face acted 
upon by siwjight and heat, with overh?tnging 
eyebrows, half-closed eyelids, raised cheeks, and 
projecting jaws: while another writer, Mr. titan- 
hope Smith, has, upou the same principle, made 
Jack ?*ost«aiffiwerahle for the short, broad/ 


compel lfag*Jiim to keep Ms mouth shut as much 


to i 


fifteen thousand feet above the level of tbe sea, 
becomes^ broad chested byjneed of a larger 
development of lung. A certain quantity of 
oxygen the block! requires from the air, and more 
room, is vmnted to take in a suffici&t bulLof tbe 
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more rarefied air. There can be no doubt, also, (me Yankee has less metal than that of the 
that light and heat affect, to a certain ext ent, the European; his eyelids are said also to be shorter, 
growth of men as of plants. It is said to be a* It has been said, too, that tbe beef and mutton 
fact that not only the Peruvians, but $e people, of the United States shows, by defect of flavour 
generally, of the colder climates, have larger and nutrition, as compared with that of Europe, 
heads ihajp-those who live in the hot countries, the less favourable influence ofthe'cUmate upon 
But, as for the effect of light Sftd heat on stature, animal life. In New South Wales the influence 
there is so much room for doubt, that flatly oppi- of climate tends to make the children of Euro¬ 
site conclusions have been comedo on the subject. pegus tall and lean, while at the Cape there is 
Zimmerman has argued from the size of the among European colonists a tendency to fat, j 
Patagonians and of the ancient Germans, that the Winterbottom asserted that lean people who i 
highest staturg belongs to the colder regions of are dusky become of a lighter colour upon grow- 
: the temperate zone, while Blumenbach tliinks we ing fat. However that may be, there can be no > : 
j find taller men as we approach the tropics. There doubt that the appearance and character of an ■' 

! is nothing in either opinion. The short men of animal will be affected by the degree and ;, 
i Tierra del Puego live very near to the tall men of manner of its victualling. When, in the year >] 
j Patagonia, and the. short men ,of Lapland live t sixtcen ’thirty-one, Irishmen of Ulster and the j 
; very near to the tall Finns and Swedes. In the south of Down were driven into the forest by tbe 
j matter of stature, as of colour, descent must be English, the poverty of their food iu the woods j 
I considered to have far more influence than climate, so altered them, that, being found again at a later | 

! Among animals it is found that some grow smaller period, they were only five feet two inches high, ; 

! in warm, others in cold climates. big bellied, bandy legged, open mouthed, and had j! 

! But climate appears strongly to affect the rate’ projecting teeth. So the stunted Bosjesmen me ' j 
! of life in men and animals as in plants. Negro Hottentots driven by their enemies into a sterile |i 
I children nm about much earlier than European country, and forced to abide there. When they j 
! children. The caldron of the natives of Nuka- fail in the chase, they will eat roots, ants, locu«te, j 
j hiwa swim alone in the water when they are snakes, and lizards; but those of them who live ! 
j scarcely a year old. In Tahiti they often can on the Zuga Itivcr, and do not suffer from want, jj 
j swim before they can run. The precocity of the instead of being stunted brutish men, are strong { 1 
! Zuramatas in Guiana is found also among the and well made. Thu small and wretched people ; • 
j white Creoles in the West Indies, and in the chil- of Tierra del Fucgo, whose wild rocky coast even ! 
; dren born jpBrazil. Wc hear ofanegress who had obstructs free exercise of their limbs upon it, j 
j two hundred descendants about her, and w§ are pass the greater part of theit lives in huts j 
told that among the negroes it is not thought or boats, and have legs crooked and thin from ' 
extraordinary to have a hundred grandchildren, disuse: while, suffering much from cold and < 
But this precocity is not due wholly to impulse of hunger, they are in mind and body dwarfed. , 
climate. The Jewish girls in Central Europe be- let they arc apparently of the same race as the 
cogie mature much earlier, and age much earlier, stout Araucaniaus, their neighbours, lu Aus- 
than girls of the pcopb they live among. India, too, the lowest types of man are found in 

There is an unmistakable influence of climate a region deficient in water and wild animals, j 
on tl tfj-Utimnctm race settle# for some, genera- where man is miserably fed. But of course that 
tious m America; The American, compared wit h which is good food in one part of the world may ! 
the Englishman, is lean though lie grows far be bad food in another. The workman in England, \ 
after .bug sojourn in Europe. The Virginian— on a damp cold/a inter’s day, thrives on a beef- j 
except the West Virgiuiau—is especially tall, stink aud a pint of porter, while the workman in } 
tlondar, and lean; for, the effect of American Bengaela can maiilain his strength on a handful 
climate is inore»strikh>? in the central and of Manioc meal, ana the Kru negro keeps up his 
southern than in the nouheru parts, and yiost so condition in a life of muscular porter’s work uptm . •! 
among the working classes in the plains near the a diet wholly*vegetable, and which consists'chiefly • t 
sea, Tho New Jhigbuuler, of the wamo stock as of rice. The English, in tropical climates, do j 
the Vhgmian, is shorter, and usuaH^round-faccd. not get on so well as the Spaniards and 1’ortu- | 
The genuine Yankee is clearly distinguished from ^ruese, because they scorn bean fritters, do not 
the Englishman by his sharp angular* features take naturally io a vegetable, diet, and persist in 
and the excess of breadth between the apglcs of the free use of animal food and spirit uons liquors. [ 
his lower jaw, which makes the lowdr pdrt of the *The Bnraets, aud other wauderiug tribes of 1 
face square instead of oval. *Thc cffrly hgir of Siberia, arc short and weakly through living 1 
the European is apt to become sfraight and stiff wholly on animal fodfi: while the South-Sea ? 
m America, and to grow stiffer aud tuicscr with Islanders, who live on fish arid vegetables, arc i 
each generation. The, lonfjpecfe which aisual^ for tiro most part iutehccnml and warlike. But, j 
accompanies in Caricatures the long straight hair, as a general rule, partly because of the advamage ; 
of the*Yankee, indicates wtsuker development of of bodily exorcise iu lmutp’s case, fisher 
the glandular system, but there is a great increase tribes are in body and mind poorer than the 
of nervous irritability. _ Some writers have, attil- tribes thatjive chiefly on spoils of the chase. ^ 
i buted this to a predominance ofUry wept winds, This appears very distinctly in Indians of the 
others* to th#uso of spirits. The voice dfjhe "same ra<\ living cast and west of the Kooky 
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1 Other as animals do. Among barbarous nations, 

: says Humboldt, we find a tribal, rather than an 
individual physiognomy. No varieties of in¬ 
tellectual development, nor of various methods of 
life, stamp the face with varieties of fibaracter. 
Thus the slave-dealer in Upper Egypt never asks 
for the individual character of a slave. He only 
asks where he was born, bis character being that 1 
of his tribe. Several writers assert that the 
cultivated negro, without admixture of white 
blood, acquires something of the physiognomy 
of Europe, and that in a generation or two 
there is perceptible change in the formation of 
the skull, and of the nose and lips. De Salles 
remarks that all uncultured people have a 
comparatively large mouth and thick lips. Civi¬ 
lisation has modified noticeabiythc German type. 
High stature,light or red hair, bine eyes, and 
clear complexion, are no longer the universal eba* 

* racteristic of a German. In England, at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, dark eyes and 
hair were uncommon, and high cheek-bones were 
a character of the south as of the north. In 
the time of Henry the Eighth red hair pre¬ 
dominated. Any gallery of old portraits will 
show that thtee centuries have done much in 
highly civilised countries to soften and modify 
the characteristic outline of the features. There 
was less brain space in the skull of an ancient, 
than there is in t^at of a modern Scot. 

But, where the* thinking power is not much 
exercised, the powers of the stomach to endure 
long fasts and digest the food of several days 
in a few hoars, are often developed to a wonder¬ 
ful degree. The camel-drivers^ between Cairo 
and Suez fast daring the thirty hours of fche 
journey, but an Arab, wholdinea often on*a 
handful of dates, will sometimes be heard to 
•«bpst that be can eat a sheep at a meal. The 

• Bedouin, when travelling in the desert, takes as 
daily food two draughts of water, au<j two 
morsels of baked tour and milk. But, when 
meat is before him, and he is not travelling, he 
can eat and digest as much as would satisfy six 
Europeans. A native Australian, attendant upon 
Eyre, could consume an average of nine pounds 
of boiled mead daily. A Guarini will eat up a 
small calf in a few hours/ A strong young man 

. in Greenland eats daily for several months ten 
■jut twelve pounds of meat, with much biscuit. 

‘ Go the other hand # an Arowake lircs in the field 
for three weeks*** a mf nth, on 'ten pounds of 
Cassava bread.* As a general rule, power of long 
#fasfing,aad excessively spare living, ^associated 
with a power of digesting, stod a will to eat, 
enormous meals vvhen they are to be Wf. Set a 


little Bushman who has sustained life for * fort¬ 
night upon salt and water, before a civilised 
Christmas dinner for twelve, and he will eat up 
the whole/>f it; turkey, sausages, beef, bread, ve¬ 
getables, pudding, and mincepies» eat it, digest 
it, and convert, it into flesh- For, ^Bushman 
or a Caffre, aftef a few days of such feeding, 
enlarges visibly in bulk; thus showing that the 
food of which tfip system had been starved, has 
with extraordinary rapidity been digested, con¬ 
verted into blood, and used for the building up 
of the starred human frame. » 


THE BOY AST) THE RING. 

Faib chance held fast is merit. 

A certain king 

Of Persia had a jewel in a ring. 

He sat it on the dome of Aatud high 
And, when they saw it flashing in the,sky,' 
Made proclamation to his royal troop, * 

That who should send an arrow thro’ the hoop 
jTliat held the gem, should have tlie ring to wear. 

It happen’d that fonr hundred archers were 
In the king's company about the king. 

Each took bis aim, and shot, and miss’d the ring. 

Jr 

A boy, at play upon the terraced roof 
Uf a near building, bent his bow aloof 
At random, and behold! the morning breeze 
His little arrow caught, and bore with ease 
Right thro’ tin* circlet of the gem. 

The king, 

Well pleased, unto the boy assign'd theving. 
Tbe^tbc boy burnt his arrows and his bosf. 

The king, astonish’d, said, “ Why dost then so ? 
Seeing thy first shot hath bad great success.” 

He answer’d, “ lest my second make that less.” 


FIGHTING InVeSTEEN AFRICA. 

From; time to time there 
burst in the House qf Common* because the 
mail brings word that there has been an exjpedi-- 
lion against some refractory chief or kingWn t be 
West Coast, and that valuable lives havfc be«gt lost, 
in an action which is atU must be without result. 
Or now and again an English^nthusiast arise?, 
who if going to regenerate the whole conti¬ 
nent by the cultivalkxwof cotton, and palm-oil. 
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| were bottles and' glosses, and men drank and order to secure the actual safety of English 
j talked of tile dehd mat, told of bis adventures, subjects or allies. 

i bis galas arid losses, bis tricks in trade, and nis In England the war is unpopular; its cause 
f borne life; and as the drink excitedrfhem, shouts seems remote enough, but the result is absolutely 
! and. laughter took, tire place of the steady inappreciable. It brings neither honour Bor 
jj recitaJ.#withwhich they had commenced, and gain. Your opponents may be‘brave, but they 
j j the voices of the women gfbw shriller and ipore are savages, and don’t know when they are 
! 1 piercing. In the midst of all, often adjured beaten. They will rise again iu a mouth or a 
.! and appealed to, sat the ghastly and motionless gear, or whenever a new king mounts the 
jj corpse. Afterwards, whoa it was consigned to "stool" of the country. They won't pay the ii 
j- the tomb, there was with it a supply of food to fine you impose, and they won’t observe the jj 
<!. fee renewedfelaily for twelve rooties. treaties they sign. And we send onr test men 

!! This scene is typical of the superficial civiiisa- against them, to be shot at with a gun which i 
U tion which we have imposed upon a few of the costs /bw dollar*. 

j „ natives, leaving the heart of ihe people un- There is a king, say the King of Bumbaloo, j 
I’ touched. who is chief of a powerful tribe, say the Woo- • 

‘ For three hundred years Africa has had the Lahs, on the banks of a great river, say the !' 

curse of being a slave-producing country—this fs Great Gombaru. For several years this* king j: 
i the corpse upon the table—-and the coast t rites ignores treaties, plunders Europeans, declines 
' have learnt to consider this curse a privilege, paving his debts, and ridicules the threat-of a : 

! The attitude of England, therefore,of late years, tine. Then he goes & step further, aud t rents j| 
with regard to the slave trade, has considerably with "personal disrespect” an officer of the ; 
:■ affected our intercourse with the natives. Un- government of Gombaru sent to obtain redress ’ 

; stead of encouraging, we stand Between them lor the sufferers. Lastly, he utterly disregards j 
i and what they consider legitimate traffic, and tlte blockade of his port. There is no help for j 

| our preventive squadron is looked upon by the it, and we mas! submit. But at length the West j 

j Africans wiil*tbat respect without affection, India reliefs arrive, increasing the, land force, j 
! with which the policeman is contemplated by and the naval force is augmented by the airival 
!■ the thief. We occupy the position of a foreign of a man-of-war in the ftiver Gombaru. It is *' 
I 1 coast-guard, enforcing protection on a country resolved to bind the King of Burrabsioo and his ;j 
of which the government and the inhabitants Marabouts to keep the peace for ihe feiarv; j; 
j. desire free trade. reparation for the past is hot even spoken of, n 

; Long*ago we crushed down the palmy days At the mouth of the Gombaru ltivcr stands' , 
j: of the slave tradt* the days when l>e sbiza at Bofarra, and there, iu the beginning of February, jj 
j Whydali could receive the Prince de Joinvilte any year in this century? we had eleven com- j 

jl as his guest. No second I)ou l’edro Blanco panics of the ttSth and ItOth West India Regi- I 

j, of Gallinas can amass treasures by this ua- incuts, the Goiub&ru artillery, and one troopol i 
j holy traffic, and return to Europe to obtain French artillery. For the governor of the j 
t, celebrity under pother name. But in the French station on the River Samaho, had also j 
j, place of the few well-known “ barracoons” t liere many nrievances against the feing of Burrabaloo, ! 
j j lias been a gigantic company on the principle of so he had offered to join us. jj 

jj "fei|>il lexp ljrfeilitv.” EvSry creek aud bay of This modest force embarked in the Swan, a ji 
■ every river on the coast has its depot, and can vessel of two thousand tons, her Majesty’s ships jj 
j furnish slaves for auvvessel which will attempt Margate and Hastings, and five sailing traas- jj 
j to,|lade the vigilance of our squadron. The ports. / * jj 

{; slave trj.de has thus become a kind of gambling * The Gombaru, at its mouth, is from four to it 
ji spupulatio'n, and has pul, an effectual stop to any five miles broad,|drep and muddy, and abound- jj 
. legitimate tradg or trif> civilisation. • In affect- ing iu sharks anil alligators. The banks are j; 

!i ing the coast tribes it has affected J.hc only densely wooded, but in this part the sire ofjdie- j; 

> trines coming under our influence, and it is on trees is inconsiderable, and one shore is covered ! 
j this account that aftffiPtwo on three hundred with bush or scrub. 

; ‘ year^of European colonisation •ye find ourselves iTe made our way slowly up the stream; the 
! still m contact with savages, v heat was fearful, there was not a breat h of air. 

The English settlements on the, coas^ are the dull muddy water flowed silently, without a 
comparatively unimportant, and the number of ripple, looking like oil in the fierce sunlight, 
armed tlte® occupy tug the Ifiih'larf* statical The only living thing we saw was now and again 
would he ridiculously sana# were it not for the a crane standing silent aud solitary, or an aili- 
formidable Jpolicc of the sea which supports gator slipping iaxilyfeom the bank into the river. 
i them. Stiff the native tribes sftldftm openly At length the night fell, and with it a thick 
j oppose the White mangJmt they trick, and greasy fog which wetted everything. It is a 
i cheat, and cajole him. f{% vfty favousable*op- great mistake to send troops up these rivers in - 
portonity oooar, attpaiy^s Violated, fhe traders sailing transports. The posters that be, though 
are robbed and threatenao, and it ie plainly seen of course the most fagaciafl of all possible 
j by those on tiheTpofc that there is a ueoessltjjfor powers, do not sufiidentiy Cstiftaic t he danger 
j action. Bat the governor ofga station on the likely to accrue from a protracted voyage; ana , 

! coast doesuot punish offenders until'CTanpellcd protracted it. is sure to be when the utmost made j 
to; ffo so Joy very great .provocation, in nx a dajr by the sailing-vessels, even with the 1 
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boats towing ahead, is twenty-five miles, and 
not always that. W« anchored for the night off 
Fort Alfred. This fart consists of about four 
acres of grass, with due gun placed defiantly in 
the centre. On. all festive occasions the gun is 
supplied With a limited quantity of powder, and 
crammed With grass up to the muzzle. It 
astonishes the natives, and duly asserts and 
prodainas the birthday of her Majesty the» 
Queen, the landing of liis Excellency the 
Governor, or 'any other legitimate cause for 
rejoicing. 

.■ We found nothing worthy of note at Fort 
Alfred, except the mosquitoes and sand-flies. 
The former were very hairy and determined. 
Fortunately they were not unanimous in their 
attack, or we must have been dragged through 
the port-holes and into the river. 

As wc advanced next day, the banks were 
covered with gigantic mangroves, sixty ®r 
seventy feet high. They formed a dense, im¬ 
penetrable jungle, and with their arching roots 
made a forest both above and beneath the water. 
The sun was again fierce and hot; onr paint 
blistered; the tints of the mangrove—from palest 

f reen to dark olive—glowed in it, and the sullen 
owing river reflected it back, as if the surface 


were of steel. The jungle abounded with yelling 
parrots and pretty little red monkeys. We 
passed three pelicans; one of them received a 
charge of shot, and uttered a sound something 
between the squeal of a pig and the noise 
caused by sharpening a saw. 

In this part of the river hippopotami abound, 
and every now and then huge uncouth heads ap- 

i reared above the surface ; one matron rose with 
ter offspring sit ting on the bock of her neck. 

Next, the mangroves disappeared, and the 
banks to the water’s edge were clothed with 
palmetto, palmyra, (kite-palm, and palm-oil trees. 
The palm-nuts nung in splendid clusters, and in a 
palm-grove we came to a colony of dog-faeed 
monkeys. They barked and raced from ’tree to 
tree, and made most ludicrous faces at us. 

It was not only the beauty of tip trees which 
one admired, but the luxuriance of tine orchids# 
and the creepers, and the gigantic convolvuli, 
heavy with blossom. We saw flocks of cranes, 
'<4 ajf sorts and descriptions, great baobabs with 
enormous fruit and scanty leaves, a prefusion of 
growth, a grandeur which it is impossible to sur¬ 
pass, but which is depressing, because it sefcms 
to have superseded humanity. 

At length, after a weary voyage, we reached 
the mouth of the Tambacundu Creek/ and 
dropped anchor. 

On the following morning the storming party, 
consisting of three oompamts of the 09th West 
Indian Regiment, wore transhipped from the 
Swan to the Hastings. The Swan could not 
pass the bar at the mouth of the creek j if she 
had been able to do? so, she would have found 
plenty of water lfeide. 'The entrance to the 
cneek is weiy na^ow, but it soon widens out to 
about three-quarters of a mile, aijd, as the banks 
arp uat yery densely clothed, glimpses artfto be 
sreSt-ofitolerably ®neu ©lain country, f 


After steaming an hour 'and a half, we ( 
argived off the landing-place, about eigltt miles ji 
from the entrance to the creek. The enemy j 1 
had thrown.* up a breastwork, flanked bv 
an earthwork its whole length of two hundred j! 
yards. There were ^natives occupying it; aud < J 
chiefs, with their long robes streaming in the jj 
wind, were dashing about on horseback and ij 
brandishing their knees. Before commencing jj 
operations the governor gave them a last j 
chance, and summoned them to surrender; but. 
they answered*that they were all me:', there, and* j 
that if we thought we could land, we'had better ■ 
try. They were then told, that if, at the expira- , 
tion of an hour they did not clear out, we . | 

should open fire. This wa3 done to enable the 1 

Hastings to moor, aud take up her position: 
afso to give time for tbe Ramsgate to come i 
up, and the other vessels with the troops. J ust j i 
as the hour expired the Ramsgate hove in sight J j 
towing two ships, and the Hastings fired her j! 

! broadside. A column of dust fifty feet high j < 

ro$ from thejcarthwork, and there was a roar ' 
from the adversary, who kept up a spattering j> 
fire henceforth on all th,at showed themselves. !, 
Wc saw a large gap where the sixty-eight 
pounder had gone through, but the twenty- / 
fours did not seem to do much more than stir ;> 
up tbe dust. As the strips came up one by one, j < 
and took their positions, a heavy fire of musketry 
was commenced, and no head or hand could be j! 
shown above the embankment without a hole jj 
being made in it. One fellow excited universal 
admiration. 11c was a tearing mad Mollah, or l ! 
greegree man, quite covered with greegrecs arid : j 
strips of the Koran. He jumped on the top 
of the embankment and walked deliberately j 
along it from cndHo end, screaming his war-cry, j 
and waving his sword, ile \v$s Hie mark for a j 
thousand rifles, pointed by '.practised riflemen, ' j 
yet he escaped unscathed. On bis passing back, I j 
a shell burst close to him, sriwtheutfisJiyywii’h i ! 
dust. We thought he was gone; but when the !‘ 
dust cleared away bo stood there safe, and after j! 
a farewell shake of his sword and a yell,, 1)0 j' 
jumped down into the trench. , : 

At the end of four hours, it appeared that the j 
damage dofte to the earthwork wp so small that !; 
it would present just as many difficulties to the j 
storming party as it would have dope before the j! 
firing commenced. Thc'Taptain of^he Hastings \ - 
wanted to kctpVp the firing till Bun-down, and 
then 1o begin agetm next morning, and keep on 
until jjfc bad«knocked a hole in the embankment, j 
The colonels of the two regiments inclined to this j 

churse, fo£e if ere^landcd in small bdatS, some- j 
body would eertainlu be shot, ant^ possibly u i 

good mapy somebodies. But the maior/who ! 

commanded tBc storming party, begged hard to t 
be allowed to land, j/<jotuy with his own regi- j 
men?. He was reaay to - stake his commission on j 
clearing thcenejuy out of the earthwork, ahd 

covering the landing of the main body. 

He was some thirty years youi^erthan the two 
colonels, and mog; enthusiastic ; perhaps/too, j 
ah eighKetoSfrtweutj, a man has* moirc stomach j 
for fiffirautr than in after iff®. Anvhow it this 
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decided to storm, and tie boats were piped. 
While standing cm the bulwark to superintend 
the embarkation,-the first lieutenant of the 
Hastings was 6hot through, the leg by a party 
with an elephant gun, who had already favoured 
four men on board with bullets in different 
parts. If is a neat thine, Ibis elephant gun, 
carries a two ounce ball, and has a repost 
like a twenty-four pounder. At length, we <#f 
the storming party were all in the boats, getting 
in, of course, on the sheltered side so that the 


The bugles rang out , the men doubled in and 
formed square, and it seemed at first as if the. 


good, but at that moment one had hardly time 
to admire it. 

The boats shoved off, rounded the stern of 
the Hastings, and the men began to give way 
for the shore; then, despite what he himself 
bad said and enforced all the morning, about 
men keeping behind the bulwarks and not 
exposing themselves, the captain jumped up 
into the rigging, cap in hand. In half a minute* 
the crew were there too, and gave us three such 4 
cheers as sailors only can give; the other ships 
took it up, and away wc went, cheering in return. 
We got a volleyfvhen within fifty yards, but it 
did not stop us. Everybody jumped overboard, 
waist deep, into the mud and water, and rushed 
on shore. 

A* lieutenant of the 99th took a somewhat 
unfair advantage of the other boats. He is 
reported Jo have stood over his own boat’s crew 
with a revolver, and to have threatened some¬ 
thing desperate if any one were on shore ifefore 
him. With this reward in view, they exerted 
themselves to such good purpose that he was a 
whole boat's length' in advauce. Being Irish, 

5 ^en lie lauded he sang put; “Hooroo! Ush ! 
c divils!” and dalhedfit the trench. 

A captain of the ?rencl artillery came to an 
arrangement of a peculiar nature with a captain 
of Ifctf course the Frenchman's guns, 

mules, and horses, could not be put on shore 
until the landing was ‘secured, and a basis of 
opefftion established: so he proposed to serve 
with the 99th as a volunteer. lie and the English 
capfttin were to take hojd of each other’s hands, 
and jump on 4horo together. This they did, 
and then the Frenchman saluted, fell into the 
ranks, and kept Iris dressing: loading aud firing 
like a private.* ■ ’* 

ThPlauding-plaee was secure# aud the 99th 
advanced in skirmishing order ttftvards the brow 
of a hill oboift half a mile inland. *The inter¬ 
mediate qpace was a rice-swamj^ extending from 
the rivet bank; the bank was fhirfy fringe <f 
with mangrmve bushes, an 1 ! dottrtl wiUi rifle- 
pits. We passed them, and feached the hill, 
which was covered with trees. Borne of the 
enemy still held this poIMpn^bufe w^re eaajly 
driven out, and there was abroad plain before 


there were three or four empty .saddles, and. i 
away they went. Two or three of them, with i 
more pluck than the others, rode up at a split- ■} 
ting gallop, and tbeu turned, and, when they i 
wefe broadside on, wheeled right round in the J 
saddle, and fired their muskets into the square, : 
going at a gallop'all the time. They ride like 
Arabs, with short stirrups, and a broad flat ; 
stirrup-iron like a shoe, and with a high peak 1 
and cantfe to the saddle. j, 

Meanwhile, the Irish lieutenant and his com- ; 
pany bad advanced on the right in pursuit of the [ 
.enemy and were out of sight. They came to a i> 
large town over the hill, and formed the praise- ■; 
worthy intention of taking it; but the enemy, : 
whom they had followed, finding how few their j 
pursuers were, took heart, turned round, and j 
drove them out. * 

But the lieutenant re-formed his men at two 
hundred yards from the town—the Woolab guns ! 
are useless at that distance—and kept up a fire ; 
on all who showed themselves. Finding that no j 
support came up, he and four men rushed back j 1 
into the town under a heavy fire from the enemy, j [ 
and succeeded, by aid of a lucifcr-match and a 1: 
fire-stick, in setting fire to it. As the wind was j 
fresh, the bamboo and wattle blazed up fiercely. I 
The lieutenant tbeu began to retire with bis J 
company; some fifty or sixty horsemen made, r 
a rush, but received a volley and withdrew, just j 
as the support came up. For this, the lieu- i 
tenant gets the Victoria Cross. j 

It was now half-past five t'.a, The enemy : 
was showing iu great numbers, and the tropical j ■, 
night, drawing on, so the retire was sounded all ! 
along the line. As we wcre<pn our way back, : 
we heard the heavy sound of the Hastings’s }• 
sixty-eight, and whistling and shrieking high !. 
over our heads went a fen-inch shell. To the 
uniustructed it appeared to be seeking an enemy ] 

iu the clouds, but it soon began to descend, ana j 
dropped bursting in the midst of a crowd of t 
advancing Woolafs two miles off. We had not j 
seen them, but they had been discerned from i 
the ship. • They afterwards told us that the shell, -i. 
killed fifteen men. . ! 

camp for the night was fixed in the j 
swamp at the edge of the.creek, and, as nothing 
had been landed, we were not very luxuriously 
settled. Some of us, however, set kt work, to 
collect wood and grass, started a roaring fire 
with ample provision for keeping it up, took a 
pull of cold brandv-ami-watcr till the kettle 1 


ing and one in reserve, wbeff alt of a sudden 
therms was s^ril hnd a cloud of dasiVn^e left* 


E uli of cold brandy-aml-watcr till the kettle j 
oiled, and then lay «owu in our cloaks, smoked ; 
a pipe, and talked ever the events of the day. ] 
There Was some little fil ing from the advanced i 
pickets, but, on the whole, a quiet enough night, j 
and sound sleep for erery orti. j 

Early rising was a uefcessitjfflie next morning, j 
for the bugles, fifes, and drams, Hft no possibility | 
of rest. Then ^hcre wore wells to be dug, amr 
water %> be examined,, and finally there was a j 
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luxurious breakfast ot ration pork, fried in the 
lid of a camp-kettle; the sugar and coffee had 
been put into the kettle itself, and boiled to- 
f gether. 

j Kolar, the town which the Irish lieutenant 
I had partly burnt the previous day, was attacked 
I and destroyed; but there was very little else 
I done worth mentioning. The enemy carried away 
their, killed and wounded,-so that we saw none 
. except those actually killed in the advance. ; 

As usual, we were embarrassed by our native 
allies. They did not understand civilised warfare, 
and seemed to merit the epithets of cowardly 
and murderous. They wouldn’t go in advance, 
but after our troops had driven the Woolahs out 
of any place,, these wretches rushed in to loot, 
and murdered any unfortunate who might have 
been unable to escape. 

On this day the guns and mules of the French 
I captain were landed. The mules were splendid 
| animals, sixteen bands high. They were fitted 
| with pack-saddles, and one mule carried the gun, 

I whilst another carried the limber and wheels. 
They are much better suited to a savage country 
than our artillery. Although we had four horses 
to a twelve-pounder, they could not get on at 
the pace the mules did. 

On the following day our force in the river 
was increased; for an admiral came up ia the 
Spitfire, n commodore in the Valiant, and with 
them H.M.8. Hawk. About four hundred 
seamen and marines were landed; also the 
j commodore, and a gallant colonel, the governor 
! of Musseguiob. 

We formed in front of the encampment at 
j three r.M., and marched on Baloo and Kniioine, 

1 with about fifteen hundred men. The marines 
| were very fine fellows, and they came oat splen- 
| didly in contrast with the Zouave dress and 
black faces of the West India regiments. The 
sailors looked on Ake expedition as a lark, but 
highly disapproved of the conduct of lhe„enemy, 
at whom they discharged many expressive 
adjectives and other expletives, significant of 
| disgust at their not showing “more fight/* 
i For the Woolahs would never wfiit till we came 
■ up; they baited from Baloo, and so they dM 
j again from Kabomc. We re#fly thought* they 
I were going to make a stand at Kabomc, and 

j vjhrac were guns to the front, find shell and 
j rocket practice. Upon this, the eneihy retired 
j hito the town, the guns limbered up, the sapors, 
marines, and the 99th advanced; there were 
two or three volleys, a rush, and Kahome was 
\ taken. * 

Who could wonder that the people of Burra- 
baloo didndt stand? They learnt the very first 
day that we had a gon which killed to a certainty 
-at ft thousand yards while (heirs was uncertain 
at a hundred ; and, in addition, we had field- 
«.pieces, howitzers, and rockets, which the pri¬ 
soners told us destroyed ail their calculations. 

- Sailors are capitaPcreataires, bttt their manners 
nod customs "sometimes objectionable. On 
I entering Kahome, the Woolahs bad disappeared, 

1&dj«»there was no enemy, onefery hairy sailor 
.; Wished into a house to secure, a «oat. tire iro.it. 


ran into an inner < >toi; but, finding :no exit j; 
there, returned full tfit, aud, as Jack stood in 
'the doorway, jumped over h&shoalders. Jack, 
without the slightest hesitation, turned round 
and fired iifter Mtn> A medical officer happened 
to be leaning against the side of the dopr’and the j 
bullet passed neansr to his head than was agree- \ 
able. "Jack, 5 ’ says his pal outside, “you’ve ! 
nearly shot the doctor.’’ “Have I now!” says 
Jack, with great frankness; "take a drink, j 
your honour.” j 

Later on, we met a large flock of sheep. This j j 
was too mu6h for the sailors; every man fired } j 
in any and every direction; and how it was that | ; 
they did not make a “body” of some.one, I j 
can’t tell. , } 

The town was now on fire; and, as we had ' 
marched ten miles in the suit, we were very 
tired. The marines were resting, when they saw i 
a crowd approaching, so they jumped up and • 
fen in. But a blank fellow came running up, j 
and shouted, “ Don’t fire, don’t fire! We your < 
friends!” If they were, they took a strange ; 
way of showiug it; for they came up to within a 
hundred yards, and then fired a volley. This 
was not looked on as a friendly act, and the . 

marines returned it with interest, so our ; 
“friends” retreated, leaving their dead on the 
field. 

At six r.M. we began to retire; the marines 
and blue-jackets first, and then the 9Sth; the 99th j 
covering the movement. It was soon dark, but ■ 
we bad light enough from the burningetowns in 1 
our path. The stacks of ground-nuts burned j 
with great fury; and, after the blaze was out, 
caked and looked like iron at a white heat. 
The enemy’s cavalry — report said the king : 
had a thousand,—followed us at a respectful j 
distance. If they had kpl any dash, they might 
have cut off a good, many of us, as we were 
obliged to halt repeatedly to allow stragglers to j 
come up. <• ______ 

Close to the camp, the builets , 8p8® , S?gln to j 
whistle about our ears, juid our first idea was 
that the Woolahs had attacked it. But it was ! 
only our noble native allies who were celebn&lng ; 
the victory by discharging their gums neijjjter j 
knowing lior caring whom they might bit. 

Two or three days passed. Our camp is the ■ 
swamp vftis, of course, frightfully unhealthy, and j 
the loss of men wouljl tewe been very great had ■ 
it not been for the action and excitement the ! 
campaign. AtYmgth, after many urgent repre¬ 
sentations, the‘"controlling powegs were per- 
suadsd to*move to higher ground, and we 
encamped) on r hu .crest of the ridge. 2ddre, we 
were troulfied with dust-storms, ion would see 
a spiralocoludln of diht, thirty or foPty feet high, 
ana confined .to a space of about a hundred 
yards, coming towards toil It fiils eyes,nose, 
eatv and hair withfJmd, upsets cvembing 
umrablc, and strikes your tent unless it is very 
finnly fined. '* ® 

During toe day the thermos, star stood at a 
hundred and ten degrees iu the shade—rather 
warm for^tfje work we had; moreover, sleeping ,j 

ifi fine’s^cifttue* for a w*pk fn tki« oltointn 
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not promote Hovdoft, Also, tfie mosquitoes and 
sand-flies wore more determined, and more hairy 
than ever;. - , : • 

A prisoner brought in a day or two later, 
said that the. King of Bumbaloo«was greatly 
enraged at our taking and destroying Kahome, 
as it is Regarded here as a |ort of Mecca. The 
Woolahs are Mahomedans, and nearly every 
bouse in Kahome bad a Koran in it. Bu# it 
appeared that the town was*not, so completely 
destroyed as we had imagined, and that the king 
had sent his chief warriors and two of his sons 
thither, and that they had orders t a hold Kahome 
against “ a mile of white men.” 

On receiving this intelligence, the colonels 
and the commodore determined to march at 
once against Kahome." Bor, if the Woolahs 
would stand and fight, we might give them $ 
severe lesson, and so end the war. 

Once more the marines and blue-jackets were 
brought, in from their ships, and once mot# we 
marched against Kahome. We found it defended 
by a stockade about nine feet high, constructed of 
small trees stuck some four feet info the ground ; 
a breastwork and a trench were behind this, so 
that it was impossible to hit a man inside, unless 
you were on jjigher ground and tired down on 
him. There seemed to be a great many people in 
the town. Our shot, shell, and rockets, did no 
damage worth speaking of to the stockade and 
earthwork, so it was determined to storm. 
Sailors and marines formed the storming 
party, supported by the OSth; the 90th iii 
reserve. * 

The sailors rushed up to the stockade, aud, in 
another minute, would have been over; when, 
by one of those unfortunate accidents which can 
never be explained, a bugle sounded to retire. 
There was a niomeutof hesitation, the enemy 
'fired a heavy volfey, md the first lieutenant of 
the Valiant, and sofhe twenty or thirty of the 
sailors, fell. , 

‘gsvoaftor of Musseguiob was only a 
spectator; hut, when the galiaut. soldier saw the 
men halting within t&n yards of the place and 
falMng fast, he galloped up, jumped from his 
horse, and cheered them on, hat in hand. Again 
tHfe advance was sounded, again they rushed 
at the stooktHie. laere beiug »<f means of 
getting in, the sailors doubled round* the side, 
and fairly heaved another over, rolling 
into ‘the midst of the* Woolahs. The flag- 
lieutenant of the Valiant wapifhe first man in, 
and immediately a WoolauVdouted him on 
the head wifh a clubbed musket. *But a^sailor 
bayonefcd the Woolah and lj^ljwd qp the llag- 
iieuten&ut, not much the worse * The jolly ofd 
commodore* fras the seoofd man* heai^d over, 
with—-I think, a riding-whip ?n his iytnd, but of 
this X am. sot certoin—it may have been a sword. 
Any way, he did aot us# tytt quietly ported 
with it, desiring a sailor to,|twk a mau who was 
making himself unpleasant. , 

Once in^ % scene began neitl^r pleasant 
to describe aar to witness. The sailors, 
niaddendd by the loss of ^their j^Bcers and 
co^iradcs/dashed at the WookhrSyth the 
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bayonet, and the Woolahs fought to the last, no ’ 
quarter being asked or given. In about five ! 5 
minutes one hundred ana fifty men were kitted, {, 
and every man fell where he stood. Among the j j 
killed, were the two sons of the king, and several j! 
chiefs. It was a gallantly contested action ; j; 
but, when once our men. were in, the Woolahs i! 
stood no chance. [ j 

When the sailors were advancing, an officer > 
#f the 9Sth rode his horse straight up to the j i 
stockade and hung his bridle over the top, in- j j 
tending* to jump in; but he was shot through !; 
the leg, and his norse was shot dead. A black 1 : 
sergeant of the 99 th, before the advance was j; 
annoyed by a man lying outside the stockade, ■ ■ 
who kept taking pot "shots at him; and, at last, j; 
hit him ifl the calf of the leg. The black ;■ 
sergeant’s gun was empty, so he snatched one I j 
from a comrade, rushed close to .the stockade j; 
through the thickest of the firing, and discharged ! ! 
his gun full in his enemy’s face. He then Si 
returned to the ranks, and immediately fell from 1 
pain ami loss of blood. When the first j 
lieutenant of the Valiant was killed, a sailor * 
walked deliberately up and looked through the { 
stockade at the mau who shot him. Then he ’ 
took his musket like a spear, with the bayonet ij 
fixed, darted it through, and transfixed him. ! j 
The French do things we can never manage 1 1 
to achieve. As soon us the action was over, our 
French ally sent mules with panniers that i 
carried two men each, for the conveyance of the j 
wounded sailors. Then began the march home, i 
and although a decided victory had been gained, | 
it. was not joyous, for we were taking our j 
dead and wounded with us. The sailors were I 
buried in the river next morning at eight l 
a.m., and very melancholy the dead march 
sounded, as it came faintly over the broad, j 
silent river. j 

Sailors, I think, have m«re feeling and less 
feeling than any other class of the community. 
They were as bloodthirsty and remorseless 
as the savages who opposed tlicm while they ; 
were fighting; but they were as tender and ! 
careful as wJSmcn over their sick comrades- ! 
*Tt was very touching to see them handing j 
t heir wounded fyiro the Hastings to their own } 
boats when they arrived abreast the Valiant. J 
A great boatswain, with his eyes full of ^sip/ ; 
supported his, messmate’s head, agd handled | 
hiqj as tenderly as a mother would her child; 
two hours before he had been yelling like a 
savage inside the* stockade, and driving his 
bayonet through the body, or dashing out the 
brains, of a Woolah. 

And so the war eaded, as it must aid. always 
when organised and well-disciplined troops en¬ 
counter savages. Che Woolahs were thrashed, 
and their king was humbled. He promised to 
behave better for the future, and to pay a line, j 
He did behave a lit tle better for a little while, 
hut he never paid tlm fine*and -so the war is 
ready to begin again; • 

Instead of the King of Burrabaloo, and kis 
Marabouts, suq| the tribe of Woolahs and taq 
town’bf Kahome, take any king on any part of 
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tbe coast, and his fetish men, and his tribe, 
and his chief town; and the same story may be 
told. - ...- 


;A GRUMBLE. 

Okl? the other day, being in London, I went 
into a t&op in Holborn, and asked for a boot* 
jack. * 

*“ They are almost quite gone out, sir,” said 
the man; “since these short boots with the 
elastic sides came in, -we are never asked for the 
article; don’t sell one a year, sir.” t 

" Good Heavens! To think,” says Ralph Win- 
terston, of Winterston Hall, in the county of 
Suffolk (who was with me), “ that I^hould live 
to see a generation subsisting without boot-jacks \ 
Take my word for it, men who begin by leaving 
off boot-jacks will not stop there. There is no 
limit, sir, to the innovations of a speculative 
age” 

There was a time when ladies at court 
drank ale, and ate beef and sturgeon for break¬ 
fast. Why? Because it was healthy P No, be¬ 
cause it was the. custom; and custom, rational 
or not, must be obeyed. A reign or two later, 
they took to draughts of a Chinese leaf soaked 
in hot water. It is true the new beverage was 
found to injure the nerves, and produce diseases 
hitherto .unknown, such as “ indigestion,” the 
“vapours,” “nervous affections,” &c. Tea had 
been adopted without- thought, its effects, there¬ 
fore, were unthought of. It may, or may not 
have effected a change in the constitution of 
onr English race. Doctors of the present day j 
find that their patients cannot be bled as their 
ancestors were. They have less blood; they 
make less blood; they sink if too much of 
it is taken from them. There are people 
who lay all this to ton. Calmly, what is tea P 
We soak a brown leaf, brought from China, in 
hot water, and drink a pint ot it, almost boiling, 
morning and evening. On the stomach exhausted 
and torpid with eight hours fast, and on the 
stomach filled with a hearty dinner, V?e pour pints 
of hot water, and vet men who study physical 
training almost forbid any hot Jjquid. Must all 
customs go on for ever because they have once 
bqgtm P The robust vigorous people of Eliza¬ 
beth’s time, who wrote robust verse, aftd saved 
England, and worried Spain, and defied (he 
Pope, all in a sturdy way, did not drink tea, 
but ate and sherry. 1 must admit that they 
were scrofulous, scorbutic, and grey when quite 
young; I do not say that they were more 
vigorous becausethey did not drink tea, but I 
throw it out. *' 

Students have written eloqiAntly on tea. They 
describe its influence as rising to the brain in a 
Chiming, balmy way; quieting, clearing. I am, 
however, suspicious of a*'beverage that has 
such vapid influence? on the brain. It may 
have after results t{S&, may It not ? As for ale, 
w&all knparwhat that does; it fills, fattens, and 
qhfcnas, in in ■open straight forward way. 

.Nervous aha brain diseases are now the *prc- 


dominant diseases, thanks to. railway travelling, 
the fretting cares of money-making, and social 
ttmbition. In the time of the Georges, when 
the stomach was worked more than the brUin, 
and every London club could boast its cluster 
of six bottle men—in,the days ofgout-pijodueing 
port and gross eating—gastnc disease was 
more prevalent. Take a gallery of old portraits, 
ana you will at once pick out the men of the 
gflstric age, small %yes, red cheeks, three chins, 
short necks, stocky beefy men, of the Admiral 
Keppel, Alderman Beckford, Charles lames Fox 
type. Now, 4 ask any one did th&e drinkers 
of port think of the gout, or consider whether 
Portuguese wine, plus the brandy, was healthy P 
No. They bowed to tyrannous King Custom 
in a fine stupid old obstinate way, and left the 
gout and their estates to their punier children. 

Iu the old times, when Scotland traded more 
directly with her old friend France, every weli- 
to-db body in the Lowlands drank claret. When 
a Bordeaux vessel came into a Scotch port, the 
tojm crier went round with a cask of wine iu a 
cart and sold stoups of it at the door to any one 
who hailed him. Now, claret is a rarity, and 
the small lairds drink endless toddy. Caii that, 
great change in diet have tabcn/tplace without 
some corresponding changes in the national 
const itution. No. I say again; yet who heeds 
a change so vital ? Did not Spain go down 
when sue took to chocolate? Have not the 
Russians grown tame on tea and tobacco? 
Their political system can have nothing to do 
with it* Very well, then—and yet they call rue- 
testy when I complain of the folly of blindly 
and unthinkingly following new fashions. 

New fashions in dress produce new diseases. 
Diphtheria, that infectious form of sore-throat, 
is said to have originated^in the modem custom 
of wearing low, turn-doWn cellars, instead of 
the old stiff white wans, which now mark so 
conspicuously t lie middle-aged man . The na tional 
throat, guarded for so many centifWifflfy rtJJRte' 
of muslin, black velvet solitaires, lace collars, 
ana other knick-knacks, was suddenly stripped 
of all its defences, and thrown open to all fife 
rude winds of the English year. The*result, 
blossoms out in the disagreeable form of diph¬ 
theria, nature’s terrible warning Off the danger, 
and simultaneous correction ot the folly. To 
be sure, I have heard that the fashion of high 
shirt-collars lmd "something to do <with hiding 
marks of diseased# the neck and face. Bht i 
don’t believe it. 

These is one comfort, that if n&w diseases 
come in, o[d diseases die out.' Wbere«is the 
leprosy of tBe middle ages, now wo wear linen 
shirts? eWhefb ig the plague #f* London? 
Where the. sweating-sickness, and the black 
death, and tie ™ stop-gallant” ? Even the ague 
is oifc,4ts last legs*, and 1 ! trust the time may 
conje when, mackintosh getting cheaper and 
more durable, au English labourer may grow old 
without being bent double by J&eqpiatisra, or 
tortufisd ami twisted and cramped till, his legs 
get as tliiftJSs German flutes. 

It is /rather a humiliating fact tWt aeny- 
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savages dress more sensibly and more to tbe 
purpose than civilised nations. The negro’s 
waistband, tbe South American’s poncho, tie 
Russian’s woolly coat, are perfect for their 
• special' purposes. But what Fiji* would wear 
our UacK h« ? What aboriginal would not dance 
on it iif sheer disgustful contempt? It is costly, 
frail, lets in the rain, does lot keep out the sun, 
attracts the wind, is unfit to travel or to sleep 
in, is ugly, uncomfortable, cold, yet has existed 
now in full fashion for some seventy years— 
ever since the First Consul’s time, in fact—and 
it defies allweformation. Stupid U'P e of Chinese 
changelessness that it is. It has spread over all 
Europe, and reigns predominant wherever civi¬ 
lisation is. 

The history of English dress is au epitome of 
human folly; old satirists of centuries past 
laugh at us for our caprice and imitativeuess. 
We always copied the French in dress, and the 
Italians in music. Our armour was the»only 
real dress that was thoroughly adapted to its 
purpose, and that never changed till a change 


aud plate, till he grew into a perfect lobster of 
steel—dangerous to others, but himself impene¬ 
trable. Unfortunately, just as this result was 
attaiued, in came gunpowder, aud blew all the 
strong men in armour away. 

People who wore wigs and hoops could not 
afford to laugh at any one, but we reformed and 
sensible people can now venture to smile at 
t hose Polish boots of Richard the Second’s time, 
whose toes, a ylrd long, were fasten^ with 
silver chains at the knees: and at the horned 
head-dress of Edward the Third’s reign, that 
drove some learned prelates almost to insanity. 
Richard the Second’s time wfts, indeed, the eo- 
#ronation tjme of*dau#iyisn), for then men wore 
long jagged sleeve?, aiftl robes glittering with 
heraldic devices, aud they rioted in parti-eo- 
jfpured h<M'i^>ne leg rcc£* and i he other blue, 
and hung silver bells to their tunics, aud gene¬ 
rally made consummate fools of themselves, but 
ins splendid and gorgeous manner. 

Iu Edward the Third’s magnificent reign, 
hwwever, people drc- sscl sensibly enough. The 
light surtout#vit.b thff jewelled belts the useful 
hood, were as becoming as they jvero. well 
invented; the hood mutually, was a most ad¬ 
mirable .adaptation ofoltbciassic dress, aud will 
new die out. It. i \ still ny sch used on the 
Continent, and, only*ll(t!IJf^ioods have been 
universallytlntroduced into the eo*tume # of the 
Russian army. , . 

In Henry tbo Seventh’s tffh#, Flemish trifle 
led to our adoption of thwsc halt Oriental head 
robes, so heavy, crave, aud voluminous* that one 
secs in Van Eyck’s pictures, aifll fn the chef- 
d’ceuvre of Quentin MHjys, This head tire has 
a turban-like border, it*visc% in huge bagJiko 
fojps ova* the head, or Attain cumbrous drapery 
upon the, robed shoulders. It gave a certain 
dignity to fheiarce .fleshy noses and grin* hard 
faces of that great pre-Lttth«*aa epoch. It typi¬ 
fied the ailid iieads it covered. • ■ • * 


Iu the next reign, this semi-turban fell away 
to a jaunty Italian or French cap—a mere velvet 
tartlet, garnished with lace, and tufted with a 
side feather—the cap that everybody wears in 
the Huguenots. Square, tow-padded shoes, and 
short slashed coats, accompanied this cap.. 

The alert, vivacious, sensible age of Elizabeth 
brought in a sensible dress: an alert tight-fitting 
doublet, a short energetic cloak, sensible shoes, 
knee-breeches, that set off the foot and left 
the leg at full liberty to storm Cadiz or follow 
Raleigh up a ship’s side. Still it was a luxurious 
dress, expensive, keeping apart classes, too 
much belaccd and bejewelled. Charles the First’s 
reign, T>r rather the progress of free thought and 
the independence of tbe middle class, led to a 
more sombre -and Spanish style of dress, sad¬ 
dened here and there by the scruples of Puri¬ 
tanism. With Charles the Second, we aban¬ 
doned lace collars, and became more sober in 
colours. With William we grew Dutch, gave 
up silks and velvet s and frequent changes, for 
square - skirted cloth coats, square-cut shoes, 
heavy jack-boots, and lace cravats. 

And here a word on wigs. A certain king 
of moderate intellect and considerable ambition, 
vice, aud intolerance, becomes bald. He adopts 
a flowing black wig, aud henceforth for one 
hundred and thirty years or so, people shave 
their hair in ordrr to wear other people’s flc'cea, 
for which they have to give forty and fifty 
guineas. How few people questioned the wis¬ 
dom of this ? It watf not till after George the 
Third came to reign that wigs began to die out, 
and at about the French Revolution time they 
slowly passed away. Yet even now, do not 
judges and barristers still wear those absur¬ 
dities, and rejoice in them, and flourish them in 
our eyes, and shake them at; each other in heats 
of verbal battle ? 

The French Revolution made the first real 
sensible improvements iu dress, ft took from 
us the muslin holster, aud gave us black silk 
neckerchiefs ; it threw away the old head wig 
for real living hair ; it started the swallow-tail 
coat and trovers; it abolished the cocked-hat; 
,and tossed away the sword. 

And here a word about the sword. Never 
was a more mischievous custom tolerated in a 
civilised country than that of civilians habitually 
carrying* swords. It was not because higuway- 
men rendered the suburbs of London dangerous 
b/night, that swords were worn. It was be¬ 
cause it was the custom, as if had been the cus¬ 
tom, without reason, and originating no one 
knew why. From the time of Elizabeth, to 
that of George the Third, when the custom, a 
little before the French Revolution, died out, 
hundreds of brav» hut hot-brained yoaug men 
(the very flower of England) perished in duels, 
tor the most part resulting from this senseless 
custom. Take up any book of our criminal 
trials of the sword-bearing limes, and you will 
find it- full of trials^for luflhsl&ughter, origina¬ 
ting simply in this habit ot wearing swosda. 
A party of young pea met at a city tavern., 
Thek emntiedrseveral bottles of claret, ami then 
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began gambling. Atpiaird ensued. One whips 
off his wig ana tosses it ba tike face of another. 
There is a rush tothe.swords that have been 
hung upon the wall. There is a riot of swords, 
b swift stinging thrust, and one poor lad reels 
agayjst tttewuuaacot, his band to his side. The 
waiters ,W*h tip with fresh lights, and find 
that one of the Rentlemen in the blue parlour 
lias been run through in the sculBe, and is 
a}rea% past the help of surgeon. The murdcrr, 
also, were innumerable that arose from passion¬ 
ate men in a moment of frenzy, of malice, envy, 
hatred, or jealousy, suddenly resorting to the 
deadly weapons carried at their sides. 

A'noxious and ridiculous custom has al¬ 
ready attained the age of sixty years. Need 1 
say I allude to the swallow-taxied coat and the 
evening dress suit ? Was ever such a grim, 
ugly, undertaker’s costume ever devised ? But 
no! it was not devised by any one; it grew* by 
degrees into a custom. "No one introduced it, 
no one invented it, it is merely the old George 
the Third coat sloped away until no front is 
.left, and then dyed black. In the Walpole dftys 
who would have dreamed of abolishing colour: 
a thing that ail humanity delights in, or limiting 
tlie material of dress "coats to cloth r The 
modish people who went then to masquerades, 
and to Raaclagh, and the Pantheon, wore silk- 
end velvet coats, maroon, cinnamon colour, claret, 
olive green, and such hues, and their waistcoats 
were silver laced or tambour worked. I do not 
say these garments should be revived; but 1 do 
say that in right of their cheerful contrasts and 
varieties of hues, the people who wore them 
were in better taste than we, their self-satisfied 
descendants, are. 

What use arc the swallow tails ? Are they 
beautiful P I>o they help us to st eer ourselves r 
They render the coat lighter and less in the wav 
when we are dancing, or when we are in a crowd, 
and that is the mos? that can be said for them. 
Black, too, is good for the complexion, and 
wears well; it levels us all to one broad even 
class, and admits of no vulgar assertion of 
wealth or rank. „ 


THE CRUISE OF THE ALABAMA. 

. Towards the close of the last century, when 
tie United States were young, and their friend 
France was at war with England, a treaty be¬ 
tween the French and. American republics was 
made to include a clause that forbade the ene¬ 
mies of France to fit out privateers in American 
ports. Tie French interpreted this, as their 
own right in such ports to fit out, arm, and man 
privateers for harassing the».commcrce of Eng¬ 
land, then at peace with the United States. The 
American government denied the assumed right, 
and demanded at Paris the recal of M. Genet, 
the representative *»f Fiance in the United 
States, by whom iCjvas bring not only asserted 
bpt acted .upon, ‘ le was fitting out and arming 
Vessels, providing commissions for them, and 

finiisi.inw ftmMf&ftttn frafi land n«J can 


service. A message to Congress from Wash¬ 
ington procured at the same time the passing 
qf the first Foreign Enlistment Act of America. 
This act made it high misdemeanour, with a 
penalty of the and imprisonment, to be “ know¬ 
ingly concerned in the furnishing, fitting out, 
or arming" of anv vessel with intent that it, 
shall be employed v by any foreign prince, or 
state, colony, district, or people, for aggression. 


|gaiast any otben, prince, or state, cc., with 
whom the United States were at. peace. It 
became high misdemeanour, also, with a flue 
of a thousand instead of ten thousand dollars, 
nud a penalty of one year’s instead of three 
years’ imprisonment, for any person, within the 
limits of the United States to augment the 
force of an armed vessel belonging to a state at 
war with any other state that was at peace with 
the Americans. The act further provided the 
collectors of customs with authorjiy “to detain 
any vessel manifestly built for warlike purposes, 
of w hich the cargo shall principally cojisistof arms 
aud munitions of war, when the number of men 
shipped on board, or other circumstances, shall 
render it probable" that such vessel is meant to 
cruise or commit, hostilities upon any people 
with whom the United Stales are at peace, until 
the decision of the President be Kad thereon, or 
a bond given. Such was the first American 
Foreign Enlistment Act of seventeen ’ninety- 
four, so far as it concerned the fitting out of 
privateers. Its provisions were incorporated in 
i lie new act of eighteen ’eighteen, and our own 
Foreign Enlistment Act of a year later nearly 
corresponds with it. 

Our English act, like the American, was 
passed when occasion called for ii. In eighteen 
‘seventeen the people of England sympathised 
with tiie revolt of the Spanish colonies in South 
America against their fitethetk country. Spain; 
complained that material rid against her was 
sent openly by British subjects; transports were 
chartered to carry amlnunition, shjji&af war w^c 
prepared in our ports, not only did English 
officers go out, but organised regiments of men 
were formed and despatched. The English 
government forbade by proclamation jtlie de¬ 
spatch of supplies to either belligerent. But it 
was doubted whether our existing laws ap¬ 
plied to uprecognised governments, and whether 
British subjects aiding Spanish colonists were 
liable to penalty, under the statute law. To iu- 
sert a clause in the old act disposing of this 
doubt, and to ref fttf Vxux* old common law penalty 
of death fog enlisting in foreign service without 
license (a penalty inat prevented juries liom 
(Smmetindj., tlft foreign Enlistment Ac# now in 
force with us was prysed in the year eighteen 
’nineteeft. Its seventh section is to the effect 
that if person in any part of his Mmesty’s 
dominions, here or bejrfud the seas, shall with- 
otkffoyaf license? 1 “ equip, furaisb, fit’ out, or 
am,” or procure t& bfi dittoed, or shall know¬ 
ingly aid, assist, or he concerned in the dittoing 
of any vessel to be employed sort of 

people, or real or Ussumed government, against 
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transport or storeslup, or with intent to cruise decision in the case of the Balivar r which, in the 
or com*** hostiUtifes * . / . * or shaft issue or tear ’thirty-two, left Baltimore for the Maud of 
deliver any commission for any shin or vessel# °t. Thomas, the owner and cquipper averring 
with like, is tent, saoh offender shall be deemed that lie left Baltimore to look for funds to am 
guilty pfVmisdemeanour, he shall be punished aadeqmp her for a privateering cruise, 
with fine andifoimscmmont,and tbe.yesscl, with f< 7“ e l aw >” this decision, “docs not 
whatever may belong to, or be on board of it, prohibit armed vessels belonging to citizens 
.shall be forfeited. And it slfell be lawful for any of the United States from sailing out of onr 
officer of his Majesty's customs or excise, or spy ports ; it only requires owners to give se- 
officer ofrhis Majesty’s navy, empowered to male > c*irity (as was done in the present case) that 
seizure under existing laws of trade and navip7 such vessels shall not be employed ly tfa-m to 
tiem, to make seizure accordingly. Is either the commit hostilities against foreign powers at 
American non the English acts wejp founded on peace with t he United States. The coilecr or-, 
allegation of the seiliug and building of vessels, are not authorised to detain vessels, although 
Neither act, therefore, contained words Hurt for- tnanifertly built for warlike purposes, tod about 
bid the commerce of building and selling, if a to depart from the United States, Unless cir- 
trader really can build and sell without having cuinstances shall render it probable that such 
equipped, furnished, fitted out, or armed for vessels are intended to be employed by tit?. 
purposes of war. Here is the place in the aef <mn?rs to commit hostilities against some foreign 
through which the coach and four goes. power at peace with the United States. All the 


Hitherto no conviction has been sustained latitude, therefore, necessary for commercial pur- 
under our ownForeignEnMstmcnt Act, although pose* is given to our citizens, aud they arc re¬ 
ef late it has become necessary that! he English strained only from such acts as are calculated 
government should seek to enforce all its provi- to involve the country in war." This is alt in 
sions, and a case has arisen, that of the Alex- direct defiance to the spirit of ihe law, but the 
andra, in-winch a hard battle at law lias been way to such interpretation of its letter, say the 


rgned on behalf of the pocket of I English builders of the Alabama and the Alei.'.r,- 
bbuilder, that lie may take orders draT was shown to them in America. They only 

followed it. 

The Alabama was built by the Messrs. Laird, 
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fought. It is argued on behalf of the pocket of 
the English stdfybuilder, that lie may take orders 
of any Belligerent without any regard for the use 
to which his goods are to be put, and leave onlv 
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the belligerent answerable for his hostile intent, of Birkenhead, under the name of No. 290, for 
It is argued that the Americans, under their use as a Confederate vessel of war, aud cost, in- 
own act, established a convenient precedent, in eluding provisions enough for a four mouths’ 
the case of the Santissima Trinidad. This voyage, m U. S. money, two hundred and fifty- 
vessel was first bu8t at Baltimore as a pritaieer five thousand dollars. She is a barque-rigged 
against England, when England and America wooden propeller of rather more than a thousand 
were at war. In eighteen ’sixteen she was tons register, about two hundred and twenty 
owned by American citizens, who sent her from feet long, and seventeen deep, with two hon- 
Baltimore, with a cargo of munitions of war and zontal engines of three hundred horse-power. 
Awelve guns, ostemsitypteo the north-west coast, and stowage for three hundred and fifty tans of 
but really to help Bueno* Ayres, then iu revolt coal. The main-deck is pierced for twelve guns, 
against Spain. Arrived at Buenos Ayres, she and the berth-dedk able to afeommodate a Irun- 
v|i§f sold nonjjjially to the Aptain who took her dred and twenty men. Intelligence having been 
out, who thereafter commanded her as a ship of received that on a certain morning ihe custoin- 
war belonging- to the* 1 government of Buenos house officers would be prepared to board aud 
Ayres, of which republic this commander— detain this vessel under the provisions of the- 
Captain„Cliayter—announced to the crew that foreign Enlistment Act, on the same morning, 
he,had become a citizei. Here there was a ship the twcuty-ninth of July, eighteen’sixty-two, 
of , war carrying from an American port guns, before tkehustom^onse officers were ready for 
munitions of war, an American capuyn and a their seizure, the vessel, starting three or four 
crew prepared to become themselves implements days before its appointed time, steamed ^mt 
of war in the service off foreign people in con- with some half-dozen ladies on board, including 
flict #itli a sfhte at peace with, the American two Slaughters of the builder, and some gentle- 

f overnment. But tlie jtobpwWR^f t he American men of Liverpool, who were taken as a blind, 
upreme Court, as delivered by Mr Justice Story, ostensibly upon a trial trip. But iu Moelfra 

Bay the" holiday party was transferred to a 
war, tfaff Santissima Trmidjfff Pvas* sent t# steaming, and there the vessel remained ship- 
Buenos Ayres oa a commeseial adventure. . . . ping hands as bound to Nassau of the Bahamas. 
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arrival of her armament. Firat carob the Agri- 
piua of Loudon, with four thirty-two pounder 


traffic punishable ( 
there is nothing in 
nations, which forb 


« iu yiL x or m uie law 01 [uimui jjuuuuu, wiui jvui puuui;t 

nation^, which forbid* our ciiiseas fr*>m sending broadside gnus, and fwo pit^t guts, a sixty- 
arfood vessels, m well as munitions of wa%, to eight pounder solid-shot gun, Void a hundred- 
foreign ports for sale." pounder rifle gun, besides gunpowder, Eutkw 

Again, ttyre was a yet more expliciPftfnerica*; rifles, two cases*bf pistols, shot, shell, and other 
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munitions of wap, coal, mod all the clothing for 
the men. While these were hem® transferred, 
there arrived alee : the screw steamer Bahama, 
with more sriSrfcfc, ‘Awn thirty-two pounders, all 
the guns heh^ tormshed by Fawcett, Preston, 
and Go,, of Liverpool, and a fire-proof chest 
containing fifty thousand dollars in English 
sovereigns, and the same amount in bank bills; 
havingon board also the future officers of the 
hetrlj*built privateer. Commander Raphael; 
Semmes and officers of the Confederate steamer 
; Sumter. On Sunday, the twenty-fourth, of 
Augu st, ’sixty-two, Captain Semmes formally 
took command of the Confederate States 
steamer Alabama, eight, guns. John‘Latham, 
who was among the crew of the Bahama who 
signed articles to serve as a fireman on board 
tlie Alabama, and who being afterwards dis¬ 
missed from the ship made depositions at Liver¬ 
pool to the United States consul, of which copies 
were forwarded to the British government, thus 
describes the manner of the start: 

“On Sunday, the 24th of August, Captain 
Semmes came on board the Bahama, and called 
us under the bridge, he himself and the officers 
standing on the bridge; he addressed us and said: 

"‘Now, my lads, there is the ship (pointing 
to tiie Alabama); ‘ she is as fine a vessel as ever 
floated ; there is a chance which seldom offers 
itself to a British seaman, that is, to make a 
little money. I am not going to put you along¬ 
side of a frigate at first; but after I have got 
you drilled a little, I will give you a nice little 
fight.’ He said, ‘There are only six ships that 
I am afraid of in the United Stales navy.’ He 
said, * We are going to burn, sink, and destroy 
the-commerce of the United States; your prize- 
money trill bp divided proportionately according 
to each man’s rank, something similar to the 
English navy.’ Some of the men objected, 
being Naval Reserve melt. Captain Semmes 
said, ‘Never mina that, 1 will make that all 
right; I'will put you in English ports where 
you can get your book signed every three 
months.’ He then said, ‘ There is Mr. Kell on 
’ the deck, and all those who are desirous of going 
with, me let them go aft, and give Mr. Kell thqjr 
names.’ A great many went aft, but some re¬ 
fused. A boqt came from’the Alabama, and 
those who’ had agreed to go went on board. 
.Captain Semmes and the officers went on board. 
Mr. Low, the fourth lieutenant, then appeared 
in uniform, and he came on board the Balinma, 
endeavouring" to induce the men to come for¬ 
ward and'join, and he succeeded in getting the 
best part of us. I was one who went at the 
last minute. When I got on board IKe Ala¬ 
bama, I found a great number of men that had 
gone on board pf hot fromtrLiverpool. Captain 
Semmes then addressed us on board the Ala¬ 
bama, and Captain Butcher was there also, who 
kid taken the vessel out. Captain Semmes said 
he hoped we all should content ourselves and be 
comfortable otic UmongSt another; but any of 
voAJhit thinkl he cannot staid to his gun 1 
He then called the purser, and 
BtiCh as agreed to serve signer! article# on the 


«ompanion-hatch, and on signing, the men re- 
ceived either two' months’ pay in advance, or 
oone month’s wages and a half-pay note.” 

' According to this man’s list, while the chief 
officers of*the Alabama were transatlantic, only 
four or five chief petty officers and one seaman 
of the sixty-six .men tormiug the petty officers 
and seamen of tile crew were front trie Con¬ 
federate States, forty-six being English, and ten 
i«6cotch, Irish, o» Welshmen, besides' here and 
there a German or a Portuguese. 

The Alabama was one*of two privateer vessels 
built in England at the same time and at the 
cost of the Confederate' government, by order 
of the same agent. Captain Bullock. The other 
privateer, the Oreto, afterwards called the 
Florida, also contrived to elude Custom House 
seizure. 

Of life on board the Alabama we have, a lively 
sketch in a pamphlet published at Liverpool, 
describing, through the brief and busipess-Hke 
journal of an officer on board—the acting 
master’s mate—The Cruise of the Alabama, from 
her Departure from Liverpool until her Arrival 
at the Cape of Good Hope, 

On the day following that Sunday, the twenty- 
fourth of August,‘’sixty-two, op which Captam 
Semmes took formal command c bf the ship, the 
cruise was begun. Brigs, barques, and brigan¬ 
tines were chased, and one was boarded, hut 
they showed French or Portuguese colours, and 
the first prize was not raken until the fifth of 
September, when a ship showing American 
colours was boarded, and proved to 11 be the 
Ochhtulgce, whaler, of Martha’s Vineyard, with 
a valuable sperm whale fast alongside. Posses¬ 
sion was taken of her, her crew and all desirable 
stores being transferred to the Alabama. Only 
the American-born prisoners were ironed. Next 
day this prize was burnt,< .and the schooru • 
Starlight, of Boston, With passengers from Fayal 
to Flores was chased anu captured. On the 
next day but one “the pnssenggjg and cregpof 
tho^captured schooner* were landed at Flores 
from the Alabama, and ‘on that day chase was 
given to the barque Ocean .Rover, of (.New 
! London, with a valuable cargo of whale oil on 
board. Prisoners and.ftores haviug btfen tran¬ 
shipped, tlie Rover was Scuttledabut iter buoyant 
[cargo kept her above water. Next day the 
barque Alert, of New Bedford, was found not 
alert enough fa escape” capture, and a bonfire 
was made of tlreAlerkami of the Oocan diover, 
and of the BC§!i#fte^brlight. On the same 
day yhere jras another schooner token, English 
i colours haviqg, in each case of capture, been 
‘shown bfothe^Abibatna till the board&g officer 
was on t he lost vessel’s deck. 

Hading landefi prisoners at Flores, and re¬ 
ceived a visit from the governor, the AlMmma 
sailed ajjain, c&ptur<#6n the 13th, an American 
hftganfme, the ‘Altamaha, of Sipnican, opd on 
the day following % whaling snip Benjamin 
Tucker, of New Bedford. The journaiist/who 
wan on this occasion boardiag'inteer, describes 
here the^AlabuAa’s usual way of nounmmr as 
«ea*hayHmsn the sea-pigeons.; . 

* - * A.. « * 
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" 14th, 1.30 jut. Gava chase to a sail on 
lee-bow. 2.30 a,sc* teed a gun for her to 
heave to. Darkness prevented us knowing who, 
she was, so. 1 went on board to examine her 
papers, and which, if Yankee, X was tp signal it 
ana heave to until daylight. What X did on 
hoarding ^lhis vessel was the course usually 
adopted in taking prizes. Culling under his 
stern I saw it was the whaling ship Benjamip 
Tucker, of and from New Bedford. Gaining, 
the quarter-deck, X was welcomed with out¬ 
stretched hands. In answer to my questions, 
the captain told me her name, port of registry, 
&e. &c., of all which I was previously aware. 
I then told him that he was a prize to the Con¬ 
federate States steamer Alabama, ordering him 
to pnt his clothes in one trunk, allowing the 
mates and men one bag each—'all navigation 
books and instruments being left behind. At. 
daylight sent the .captain mid crew with the 
ship’s papers and luggage to the Alabama. 1 
then examined the ship, and finding some cases 
of stores, they were transferred to our ship. 
The preparations to fire her were soon made, so 
that after,seeing her well fired we pushed off 
and regained our vessel, the prisoners (Yankees) 
being placed in single irons. 

Two days aftefwards, a schooner having been 
captured, the crew was taken out and put on 
shore, when, says the Alabama’s acting master’s 
mate, “ we stood out to sea and made a target of 
prize. After some creditable shooting we burnt 
her.” Next day an American whaler was taken 
and burnt. Next day a barque from New Bed¬ 
ford was taken and burnt; so that nine vessels 
were captured and. burnt, by the Alabama in the 
first mouth of her cruising. 

On the third of October capture was made of 
the ship Brilliant, of New York, <311 her way to 
Ilverpool, with a carg^ of grain aud flour. 
Capture hod already iSrawmnde on the same 
morning of an American vessel, the Emily 
Farnum, with a cargo found to bo neutral. 
Alrtlrisouers wdlfc, therefore, put on board the 
Emily Farnum, «tul she sm sent on her voyage 
to Liverpool. But the Brilliant, with all the 
com : i% her, was burnt. “ It seemed,” said the 
.diarist, “ a fearful thin" to burn such a cargo as 
the Brilliant kad^when 1 thought how t^e opera¬ 
tives in the cottoq districts would have danced 
with joy had tbev it, shared amongst them*’ Aud 
then he adds; "This.evening,unite unexpectedly, 
we wer^called i#^«§cral quarters, going through 
all the evolutions in quMNsiMMfterlv manner. 
Sounded fire-ajarm, manned pumps ns for a 
leak, called away boarders, and wmif tlmnfgh 
everythingeexnccted to be done iiWoftioj^ After 
tills, every Friday evening, xvhen practicable, 
was set aparf for- general quarters,” Three 
days later, another vessel, with a lmwc «argo of 
grain and flour. The tYayifbest, of New York, 
bound to Cardiff, was captlmW Her Captain 


Crew having bee»tratisferrcd, all hands wexe 
called to quarter, ami them wer# two founds of 
shell-firing ala the. prize before , she w.afcjjurat. 


On the same day, before .midnight, an American 
brigantine, the Dunkirk, also flour laden, was 
( added to the number of the victims, ami among ! 
tbe crew of the Dunkirk was taken due George i 
Forrest, who was recognised by a seaman ou 1 
board the Alabama as a deserter from tbe \ 
Confederate States steamer Sumter. Two j 
days afterwards, a grain-laden Philadelphia ship, * 
the Tonawanda, was captured, and a court- 1 
mtgtial was held on George Fdrrest, the sen- J 
Hence being * that all pay, prize-money, &c., due t • 
to him be forfeited; that he fulfil his term of j j 
| service, and forfeit all pay, excepting such as is si 
sufficient to provide necessary clothing and ji 
liberty money. Of this man, the officer’s •; 
diary records that, about a month later, he 1 , 
slipped down a cable, swam to a boat, and re- i| 
turned ou board with a great quantity of spirits, j i 
*“ and handed it- round to the crew, and all ua- • j 
known to a single officer, he not tasting a drop i j 
himself—thus showing that his aim was to cause j j 
a mutiny on board. Those of the men that were ; j 
inflated, or rather infuriated, with liquor, were j j 
placed in double irons, with a few exceptions; ;. 
these, iri addition to irons, were gigged, and • 
bucket after bucket of wafer thrown over them, .; 
uutil they became partirdly sober. A short time |; 
previously one man had been stabbed severely • 
in the arm. The officers and some of the petty J 
officers were fully armed—the captain having ! 
given orders to that effect, and to cut down tin; ;( 
first man that hesitated to obey an order. The J 
scouudrel Forrest was triced up in the mizen 
rigging two hours on aud two off.” j 

A week after this, “ou the twenty-sixth of, j 
November,” the ofiicer’s diary records: “All ji 
hands aft < 0 muster. Sentence of general court- : i 
martial read to prisoner.” The sentence was, !; 
that George Forrest, A.B., forfeit all pay, prize- : 
money, Ac., due to him; that all wearing ap- h 
parel (except what belonged to kitu when ;j 
previously captured) be takffif from him, and ji 
that he be iguouiiuiously dismissed the ship and j i 
service, placed in the hands of the master of j j 
arms, auu put on shore at the island of Blau- j! 
quiila. To the qgcouut thus given by an officer i \ 
of the Alabama, we shall add tbo version of tbe > j 
1 saffie incident as given by the ex-fireman, John j ] 
Latham, iu his information against the vessel u 
on which he had served: i j 

; “There ijas a man of the name of Geqn^ i; 
: Forrest, who one of the midshipmen recognised ',; 
as having been a seaman on board the Sumter, j; 
aud bad deserted. He was brought on board io j j 
Captain Semrues, who told him that, if he be- j 

haved well he should have his pay and prize- ; 

anoucy as the other men, but that be had a right 
to detain him throughout the war without paviug j 
him a cent. Forrest f as retained ou bomal the 
Alabama, wua frequently punished by haying his j i 
hands and legs fastened to the rigging, the ij 
punishment, being known as the ' spread eagle/ J 1 
and he would bo kept iu this ^oaition for four > > 
hours at a time, and this wq§ done at least r 
twenty times, and at last they ifcmed his legs j| 
and arms, aud sent him on shore on a desolate'jj 
island oailed Bituquilla,. some two hundred | 
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miles from the maaalaad, and left him. The 
crew subscribed some seventeen jmunds, un¬ 
known to CM# ;S#M,which'we^gave him, 
la the hope of its hemg some inducement to 
a vessel to takeh&m of. : * 

Blanquj&awalittlfi barren island in the 
Caribbean Sea, much visited by turtles, and 
inhabited by three men who keep goats and 
go fishing. It has also a harbour visited by 
ships. f. 

Saw the Alabama took and destroyed the 
Nbtoebesferr, lades with wheat and cotton, from 
New York; how she took eighty thousand dol¬ 
lars ransom for the Tooawanda, which had 
seventy-five passengers on board, who,«avs the 
diarist officer, "testified in rather a ludicrous 
manner (to me) their joy at their deliverance 
how the good ship rode out a squall; how she 
captured the Lafayette, grain laden; for the 
captain, although he, too, said that his cargo 
was English, had no papers to prove it; how 
the prisoners, who had been living under a tent, 
rigged for them on the maindeck, were, in con¬ 
sideration of cold weather, put below in the 
forward fire-room, it being racated for that 
purpose, and the fires kindled in the after one 
instead; how it angered the men of the Alabama 
to read in the American papers, taken from the 
Lafayette, that they treated their prisoners worse 
than" dogs; how, presently afterwards, more 
papers were taken from another prize, a schooner 
from New York, on iter way, grain laden, to 
Glasgow, and when “ we read the infamous 
assertions made by the captain of the Brilliant 
with respect to our treatment of prisoners, a i 
conviction was forced upon every mind that 
kindness extended to them was completely 
thrown away,” how, two days afterwards, an 
American barque was taken, and two days after 
' that the brigantine Baron de Custine, which 
wa3 ransomed on condition that she took charge 
of and landed aLTlfie Alabama's prisoners; how 
also the Alabama took and burnt several more 
vessels, we read in the officer's journal of the 
cruise, until the anchorage of the privateer in 
the harbour of Port Iloya), Martinique, when its 
officers and crew had a most cordial reception 
from the inhabitants, both civil and militant. 
There the United States war steamer San Ja¬ 
cinto, fourteen guns, was on the look-put for 
th#t» audacious rebels. Her comrnander was 
‘warned by the governor at Port Royal that the 
San Jaeinto must either come in and anclror, in 
Which, case site was bound to remain till twenty- 
four hours after the Alabama had left, or she 
must remain on the watch three miles out at 
sea. Be chose the latter course. The Alabama 
dipped out unobserved, and the San Jacinto 
.continued her blockade firing the next four 
..days- after the Alabama bad departed. Having 

met at BlanqaiUa the vessel that brought her a 
fresh supply of coals, the Alabama set to work 
and, omitting note of small captures, her 
Beit potable prig; was wade on the 7 th of De- 
gmAoj in toft United States mail Steamer 
Itrief, running from New York to Aspinwall. 

“ The steamer turned and uAde foro# The 


order was then given to trairr and fire the ptvot 
gaps at her; a second order was given to fire 
Jit her smoke-stack. In the position she then 
was, her foremast was in a line with the smoke¬ 
stack. Bqth guns were then fired. Ope shot of 
which struck the foremast about ten feet from 
the deck, taking away two-thirds of it«tbe stick 
still standing; fortunately, they did not explode 
a| the time, else the earnage amongst the pas¬ 
sengers would have been frightful. She then 
hove to. A boar was sent on board, and the 
captain brought on board us with his papers. 
Three boxes of specie, a twenty-four pound 
rifled gun, one hundred and twenty-five new 
rifles, sixteen swords, and about one thous an d 
rounds of ammunition, were quickly transferred 
to our vessel, there being on board one hundred 
and forty officers and men. (marines) going out 
■to join the United States Pacific squadron, and. 
about five hundred passengers, men, women, 
and children, several naval and military officers 
being also on board. The military were paroled. 
On warding, the marines were found drawn up 
in fighting order. Prom the captain of the 
steamer I learnt that the marine officers first 
advised the surrender of the vessel. The 
Yaukees said that they had not the remotest 
idea we should dare show oursotvCs in (hat part 
of the world.” 

As there were women and children among the 
passengers, it was resolved to laud them at 
Jamaica, but from a vessel afterwards boarded, 
it was ieamt that yellow fever had broken out 
at Jamaica, so it was determined to ransom the 
Ariekand let her go. Just art that time an acci¬ 
dent had happened, to the machinery of the 
Alabama, but the crippled state of the captor 
was carefully kept secret, and afterwards the 
I engineers workgd night and day at the repairs. 

The next event of tjote in the story of the 
Alabama's cruise wa% bis; fight on Sunday, the 
eleventh of January, 'sixty-three, with the 
Federal guuboat Iktteras, carrying nine guns. 
This was one of seven war vdssels sent MRte* 
capture Galveston, and,her battle at sea with 
the Alabama, twenty-eight miles from Galveston, 
was, between two steamers out at sea, tlnf first 
yard-arm action of the civil war. Hay$ # the ( 
diarist: t **s 

“ At 6,30, the strange steamer bailed, and 
asked, “What steamer is that ?' We replied (in 
order to be certain who he was) ‘ Her Majesty’s 
steamer Petref!’ ' What steqpjotfiis that r Two 
or three times%MMM|&fi&’ihe question, toitil we 
heard, ‘ This is the United States gfceamer —— 
notfiiearink Uie name. However, United States 
t wae suffitjen| no doubt existedfas to her 
character, we sakLat 6,38, that this was the 
' Confederate States steamer Alabama,’ accom- 
panving ikes last syllable of our name with a 


volley from our whole broadside given 
jvery shell Striking her side, the# shot 
Being distinctly heM board our 
d thu»|found that ike was iron. ’>’• 
pemy replied, and the wjfioa became 
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general. A most sharp, spirited firingwaskept another on the second,-another on,tl». eighth, 
up on, both sides, our. fellows peppering away as another on the twenty-third, and two on the 
though the action, depended upon each iadi- twenty-fifth, many vessels being, of course, 
viduuL And eo.it did., Pistols and rifles wer# chased and boarded found other than Afl Mrinan, 
continua%pouriaae from our quarter-deck mes- and left to go their wav, vessels with neutral 
sengers most deadly, the distance, auring the cargoes being ransomed, and having the Ala- 
hottest of the fight, not heing more than forty bama’s paroled prisoners transferred to them, 
yards! it was *. grand, though fearful sight to other vessels being destroyed, and the Alabama 
see the guns belching forth in the darkness of generally, when not engaged in making capture, 
the night sheets of living flame, the deadly bA- describing herself as the United States steamer 
sites striking the enemy witlf a force that web moolah. On the tenth of April she arrived at 


six feet in length. One shot had just struck flying the Confederate flag. Having coaled 


our smoke-stack, and wounded one man in the there, she again proceeded on her way, captured 


noa vi* ui v_) auu wmv vumv *»v " hj w vi— 

condition. He then sent a boat on board, and 
surrendered the United States gunlmat Haft eras. 


lime guns, Lieut.-Commander Blake, one hun- him his wife, servant, and two children, and as 


dred and forty men. Boats were immediately passengers a United States consul tor Ute- 
lowered, and sent to her assistance, when an Foo, who was taking out his wife, 
alarm, was given that another steamer was bear- On the eleventh of May the Alabama anchored 
mg down for us. The boats were recalled and in Bahia harbour, her appearance there causing 
hoisted up, when it was found.to be a false the most intense excitement. The U.S. consul 
alarm. The order was then given, and the boat- demanded her detention; she obtained reluct aid 
swain and his mate* piped‘All hands outposts leave to laud prisoners and get supplies; rc- 
fo save life/ and soon the prisoners were trails- ceivcd visitors innumerable, and sent out, by 
ferred to our ship—the officers under guard on the English mail-boat, a challenge to the U.S. 
the quarter-deck and t he men in single irons, steamer Mohican to stop her and light her. The 
The boats wore then hoisted up, the battery run Confederate steamer Georgia, five guns, Cora- 
in and secured, and the main-brace spliced. Ail mandcr Maury, entered the harbour while the 
tands piped dowuAhorffneiny’s vessel sunk, and Alabama was yet there. But the departure of 


United States consul for Che- 


tfie quarter-aecfc mu 

The boats wore then hoisted up. the battery run Confederate steamer Georgia, five guns, Cora- 
in mid secured, and the main-brace spliced. Ail mandcr Maury, entered the harbour while the ■ 
tands piped dowuAhprffn^iny’s vessel sunk, and Alabama was yet there. But the departure of 
wo steamed quietly away by 8.of), all having ihe Alabama being ordered the shore aulh?»- 
been done iu less than two Jjonrs.” riliea when she had finished coaling, she got 

W&u the twenty-first of January the Alabama under weigh on the twenty-first of May, and 
paroled and landed Jamaica her prisoners four days later captured an American ship laden 
from the Hatteras, coaled, suffered some in- with coal. 

convenience from dissatisfaction in the crew. Another capture was made on the twenty- 
Seven dwerted, and, says the diarist, “ circum- efihth, another on the second of June, another 
statfccs of a painful ^lature compelled our on the fifth, of tl« Talisman, which contained 
commander, tlrough reluctantly, to dismiss two brass rifled twelve-pounders. There was no 
the paymaster from the ship and service* After other capture made till that of barque Commd, 
depriving him of-his sword, &c., he was scut on the twentieth. Next day the two brass guns' 
from the .ves^Um shore.* Th* alternative of of the Talisman were put on board the Conrad 
reniaiflfag on boam*, v^flfinyi±jfhis room, until with a quantity of small-anus, coal, provisions. 


the ship reached a Confederate port, was left and a Confederate crow, upon which she hoisted 
him,” This fs the paymaster, Clarence Ban- the Confederate flag, fired a gun, and was 


cheek, when the enemy ceased his firing, and and destroyed a brigantine and a barque, 
fired a lco gun; then a second, and a third. American whalers, on"the fifteenth, and sent 
The order was then given to * Cease firing.’* the prisouers on shore to the number of one 
This was at 6.52. A tremendous cheering com- hundred and forty, with twenty - one days’ 
meneed, and it was not until everybody had provisions. On the twenty-fourth capture was 
cleared his throat to his own satisfaction that made of another whaler; on the twenty-sixth a 
silence could be obtained. We then bailed her, ship from New York was taken and burnt; the 
and in reply he stated that he had surrendered, captain, who had his wife with him, being as 
was on fire, awl also that he was iu a sinking usual accommodated in the ward-room. On the 


third of May two more vessels were taken and 
dcstroved ; of one of them the captain had with 

V* I s . _i. 1 *_ _C«t . 1 ... . 


ttietly away by 5.30, all having the Alabama being ordered the shore aulho- 
css than two hours.” ril iea when she had finished coaling, she got 

% -first of January the Alabama under weigh on the twenty-first of May, and 
anded Jamaica her prisoners four days later captured an American ship laden 
teras, coaled, suffered some in- with coal. 

rom dissatisfaction in the crew. Another capture was made on the twenty- 
1, and, says the diarist, “ circum- rtlith, another on the second of June, another 


dolph Y^nge, who says iu ,J»f depositionsJ declared commissioned as the Confederate 
"My connexion with the ship teniffnated iu States barque Tuscaloosa, Lieutenant - com¬ 
fort Boyal, «nnd I subseqtfeuyv ftuuetoEng- manding Low, latcu junior lieutenant of the 
laud,” when he made to the Federal authorities Alabama. And so urn parent cruiser and. her 
those depositions against the Alabama from offspring parted company. After having taken 
which We tmvealreody qoSied., »• * only one prize in July, anu anchored at Saldanha 

Coaled aM provisioned, tbqpUabam*ran ou* Bay early in August, .he Alabama chased a sail, 
agai% eluding Federal lool-oats. A prize was and found it to be h«r newborn Tuscaloosa, 
taken on the ^ird of February, adbther and They compared notes, parted again, and having 
another were taken on the twenty-first, onc*on made a capture almost immediately afterwards? 

ill*. «n«w,uili am .Ml* If.. 1 . i X t 1 L . ^ i „ .... . 1 . .... J I. 1 ... J 


arnffraaou^ Bay 
A prize was and 


the twenty-^gventb, one oathc first ^ March J the Alabama came to anchor and banked fires 
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In Tabic Bay.. From ihottime iwtil the six-, 
teenth of September tot year, when the journal 
ends, the Alabama was cruising in those seas 
as a Confederate spider on the watch for Ameri¬ 
can flies that panted the Cape. Seizure was 
made at the Cape of the Tuscaloosa, but as she 
had been fitted out on the high seas, certainly 
beyond British jurisdiction, the English govern¬ 
ment could have no power to detain her, and she 
was released. 1 

Here, certainly, is record enough of tlie 
powers of mischief in a single privateer. But 
the English government has shown its desire to 
teat the utmost powers of the Foreign Enlist¬ 
ment Act, and to enforce them all It»sought 
to bring the letter of the law into acknowledged 
accord with its spirit by the prosecution follow¬ 
ing the seizure of the Alexandra. But at the 
trial the Lord Chief Baron followed in his sum¬ 
ming up the American precedents already re¬ 
ferred to. He ruled to the jury. "If you think 
that the object really was to build a ship in 
obedience to an order, incompliance with a con¬ 
tract, leaving those who bought it to make what 
use of it they thought fit, it appears to me that 
the Foreign Enlistment Act has not been broken. 
But if you think that the object was to furnish, 
fit out, equip, and am that vessel at Liverpool, 

' that is a different matter." And the jury found 
that there was no breach of the law. The mo¬ 
tion for a new trial failed narrowly as every¬ 
body knows, but the crown has yet a right of 
appeal. 

lire English government has also another 
trial of. this issue pending in the prosecution 
that is yet to follow seizure of the steam- 
rams built in the yard of Messrs. Laird Brothers 
inf Birkenhead, professedly upon the order of 
M. Br&vay, a merchant of Paris, given on behalf 
.of the Pasha of Egypt, the rams being named, 
ih accordance with this statement, El Tousson 
and El Monassia. «The Federal government be¬ 
lieving these .rams to be destined for the use of 
the Confederates, made, on the eleventh of last 
July, strong representations to the English 
government upon the subject. The English 
government required evidence, ahd on the first 
of September last it was stUl debarred from 
action beyond active inquiry, and, in the mean 
time, friendly effort to secure the rams-by itself 
beeping their purchaser. For, until then, 
there was no evidence beyond hearsay to show 
that the rams Were not being really built fpr a 


Preach merchant in Paris, and the responsible 
agent of the customs at Liverpool affirmed his 
belief that the vessels wore not built for the 
Confederate States. But between the first and 
the fourth of September evidence yet Undis¬ 
closed came* into possession of the government, 
and after that date orders were given to detain 
the rams. The Egyptian government had de¬ 
clared that it was not, as alleged, their pur- 
cljfiser; aqd since their seizure the Confederate 
government, in this report of the secretary to 
the Confederate navy, has acknowledged that 
they are, in fact, two of eight iron-clad rams, 
designed expressly to break the blockade of 
such ports as were not blockaded with the iron¬ 
clad Monitors of the entemy, of which rams five 
were contracted for in England and three in 
France. “ Due precautions, says the Confede- 
»ale navy report, “ were taken against contra¬ 
vening the laws of England in the construction 
and equipment of these vessels. Three have 
been completed; but owing to the unfriendly 
construction of her neutrality laws, the govern¬ 
ment of England stationed several war vessels 
at the mouth of the Mersey, and prevented their 
departure from England. Subsequently they 
were seized by the British government." 

Practically,” then, there, is no doubt as to thC 

E urpose for* which these seized vessels were 
uiit. But the extent to which it is possible to 
enforce legally the intentions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act will have again to be&ested in 
the case of these two rams. If the issue of the 
trial be assurance that the terms of theXact as 
it norlands are insufficient, and that it can 
lawfully be evaded, to all practical purposes, in 
every particular, the bringing in of an amended 
act will be the next thing we must look for. 
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ATTTTF A T ANT? “ Wellj #ou have foar horses as it is.” 

VgUl lia “Yes. My beautiful husband allows me to 

Book the Fibst; Childhood. £ coinp * in a circus. I am the 

" Uouourable Lady Blunt. 

chatter xii .—the witD animal. • “Not a bit of it. Your husband is not in the 

Monbibcb Constant, gmag one low but i oa? t a titled personage. He is an English 
authoritative tap at the door of the front drying-, gentleman, notlung more ” 
room, turned the handle and found hunwlf in a | <* JlciS!l Sadler, a gambler, a rascal!” the 


room, turned the handle and found himself in a 
moment in the presence of the “ wild animal.” 


lady repeated, with concentrated bitterness. 


patten. The wild animal was merely a very devouee 
beautiful young woman in a black satm dress M 
and with a great diamond necklace round her 
neck, and great diamond bracelets on her arms. 1 011 
Neck and arms were bare. Thus wtf 

put on these for him. I dressed for Constant 
supper,” she cried in a fury, so soon us she saw “ Say, 
the valet, “ imd the traitor scuds me word that baseness 
he cannot come! Sends me wonl by a vile lift le fraud.” 
jockey—a lacquey. He has the soul of one," die "lied 


Fro#, “What 


sure. You sho 


is disturbance you raise, to be aristocrat friends. It was I who paid 
uid have devoted yourself to champague a ccs beaux Jest ins. Monsieur 


melodrama, madame, and* not to the manege not too proud to draw my salary month after 


What uppity that you should now have nothing month Monsieur was uufaithful to me.” 
better to say ha public than ‘Haoup! hup lit*’ "Jons Ini avez domic la r#plique, ma belle.” 
tfidthattoahorseloo!” * "lie msulfcd me, neglected me,” the kdy 

“Coquin!” screamed t*ie lady. “Ate you went ou, seeming not to have heard the volet 1 * 


“Coquin!” sertmmod 1 'ie lady. “Ate you 
come to insult me ?” • 

“ Do you want to wake Mademoiselle Rataplan, 
who sleeps the aloanof the ji#t. ? €ke does not 
ask milofts to sup wfBNaifel^jL^ould you— 
were you wise—the wife ot an krcglish gentlc- 
man, un fashionable, ur lion, quoi!” . * • 


• scomftil remark. “ He heat me. Beat he, m 

ake Mademoiselle Rataplan, whom no parent or governess ever dared to Lay 
ofthejuSt? «Kke does not a huger*’ 

ttpd^jfc'NQrwould you— “Don’t you remember the Rcngleuso. You 
wife oHff Luglish gentle- tried to strangle Blunt twice, to stab him once, 
urn lion, quoi!” . * • You would have put something in his coffee, had 


UU tWtUViRUHCy UR DVR, tJUMI i g ■ < 

A deep oRmson veil—« blush, of ahame, yga dared” 
but of rage—fell, Eke a gauze in a soflne in a “ Only wl 
spectacle, ov« the woman’s while imcWind asms, my face. 1 
She set her teeth for a moment and grqpnd them, beaten. Hi 
and then, starting urn beganttith the passionate I tell you hi 
volubility of her nation ? * . • * "1 know 

"The wife of an English gantleman! The lew out oft 


so&ie in a “ Only when the marks of his hands were on 
And awns, my face. There ate women who like to be 
gmdtkeui, beaten. He should have married one of them, 
passionate I tell you he is un l&clv*.'’ 

• a "1 know it was not a bappx manage. Itore 
nan! The view out of the window soon afte\t,he honeymoon, 

. , • « •, Jt Ai. *jr V*. ^ 1 I 


wife oft a swindler, ma esc ( a gambler, a and the furaiture flew alter i(L You used to 
rascal! He wanfli have millions, forsooth. I smash a great'deal of crockery-w*ro between 
was to have a carriage, I was to have horses* you. Well! you would have your own way. 
parks, cb&tean£” , has brdight youAo the lidtol Rataplan.” 


> has brdhght youAo the Itotel J 


1 1 * , rru I/I.UUVUJ niiu wumMtiwv' m j. 

Sho was not lymg on straw. There were no « Enflll) j am the wcddwi wi(fe of Mourncm 
bars beforo her. She was not grovelling a quatre Blunt. Monsieur jc suis votre trbs 

pattes. The wild animal was merely a very 


Qcrety a very ^ 0 ^ i oil! he is aa augel, my husband V 9 
ik satiu dress 

round i, PP “Mon jjiw m*« donnd pom mam 
on her arms Mo” dieu. quel homme, qutl homme petit.” 

Thus softly whistled between his teeth Monsieur 
I dressed for Constant. 

m us she saw “ Say, rather, un homme lachc—a prodigy of 
me word that baseness 1 ft married me by subterfuge and 


jockey—a lacquey. Ha has the soul of one," *4c “ He did,” Constant echoed, agreeing with the 

continued, paraphrasing, perhaps uneouscionsly, wild auiiu.il for once. “subterfuge and fraud are 
RuyBiae. “1 will poison him. I will trample the words. Aprfcs 

upon him. My next guest shall be that brute “ Hi* millions turned out to be all in protested 
of a German ambassador, who eak onions and bills, long overdue, and for which he wais re- 
diuaks stout.” • , sponsible. lie was cribld de deltes. He made 

The countess was aFrtfiielftvoruan, pur sang, mo dance and sung at his mjamous supper 
“Tut, tut, tut "quoth Monsieur Constant, in parties for the amusement of his vagabond 
Fraudi, “ What 4 disturbance you raise, to be aristocrat friends. It was I who paid the 














.[Cooduoted by 


“ He deprived me of -my oMM'—of ay little. me ip prose. What do you want here, so late 
Lite," the lady wentcm, after a fewmoments!.ojght?" 

^ • .k «' . « 1 f 1 . « rt « • I 4 . If_A. • J 


silence, during whither bosom heaved, and she ■■'•“ We are both night-birds. My visit in the 
panted: sS'thtpfSt'-vwtnidf breathi and not "want endwiil be a welcome one. I have brought you 


I of gBeyaneeSt -coinpelled her to a temporary anr- j a hundred pounds from your husband.'* 
j ceate mhrwtetive, I “ Donnes !” said the lady, coolly, and 

1 • “Nq/Tufied Constant, quietly. “Yon have 
nothing to accuse Mm of, with respect to the 
i'MtiL' Me didn’t deprive yon of it I did.” 

“Monster!” cried the lady. Her looks, hcm> 
v^ver, did not bear out the acerbity of her speech. 

** TSfiTipfaeidr rather. I did not choose to have 


“ Dotrnez !” said the lady, coolly, and held oat 
her hand. . v 

“ Not so last.® I know your capacity for ab¬ 
sorbing money. Certain conditions, and not 
very bard oncg,*are attached to this advance, 
ever, did not bear out the aoorbity of her speech. We, that is monsieur,” he was respectful to the 
“Benefactor rather. I did not choose to have dandy even in his absence, “must not be annoyed 
the little one continue in the inferno its papa for six mauths,” s 


- and mamma were making round it. If Blunt 
! had been left alone with it, he fe so lazy, 
? insouciant-—thoroughly and incurably heartless, 
i if you wiH—that he would have left it in the 


would have been educated for the pad-saddle and 
the circus. One Amazon in a family is quite 
, enough, countess.” 

He gave her the name bestowed upon her, half 
in envy, half in mockery, by her comrades of the 


theatre : whom she ofibuded by her haughtiness, can a poor domestiqne at wagfes be worth F’ he 
and terrified by her temper. replied, 

"Bon; and the child, where is it ?” “Then it is stolen money. You have stolen 

“Safe and sound, at school. When she is old this hundred pounds. Keep it. I will not 
enough, she shall be a nun, and pray for her have it.” 

wicked papa and mamma.” “ Hypocrite! Your mouth |s watering for it, 


! eaougfh to make me hate it,” said the woman. much. No, mad»r 
j “A pretty speech for a mother. Nature, you isaaoaey won.” 
j are a potent influence! To be sure, you have “By cheating?” 

I scarcely ever stem the poor little thing. It was 

f . 1 j *_ *1 __ J _*__ *L 


ample time, however, to deprive you of it. Since notes.” 

. irfL. ! . .. C V. _ »H.t tlM«n MMOMM ^ C-\ I 11 


1 j.. the morrow of her christening you have never 
H eeteyesupcm her. I will take care you never 


; of* dangerous nature. When Heaven gave fou 
that beautiful form, and that brilliant intellect. 


tossed her head scornfully, mid adjusted the 
glittering trinkets on her wins. 

.'^“Do you wish to revive the old story?” she 
h alto& “Ithought that in our treaty of amity “ You do not 
and aBitocei offensive and defensive, therms was a “Did I ever love any] 
< semi# article to the effect that nothing ever was Constant ? Ihjy 
: about the days when we were young bad better give 


tution. 11 a trop de«aang, ce.mou 
“ Hd is not of age.’’ T 
" The usurers are kind to bimP 
“You do not lovfehim?" >* 


“ When J was young, and a fool, a’madman^ j He 


*,tbe valet refcortes “I am growing old, now!, “ TMBikyou. . 

You are tiSt&mg, but.foolis.h no more. You “fitaodftig#> ? 

, never woe. Oh no! You were always wou- “Hun?” queft 
, deriully wise!” , . of, simulated m 

“As job please/* the wild animal, who had 1“ Since when/- M< 
■ ^become strange# tranquil, .perchance Ibrongbi band’s clothes W 
, .sheer lassitiudc^ttersiii 1 ’“I-arost beg you, how-1 . Gflffli night, J 
, idWilk not to bore me wrihfthese old factories of 
f C^hmadd Jacqueline. '%Qfxct Ml very well in 

riul Mfc A jin' 1QA-Wt "l\*sh J IlAw IuvmS 1 Iftttfi flS tv 


It is not much, though.” 


\ «f inpoiceh#e <feSie, bat they bor%t#ve^# bvc my husband” 


“ And you offer, a miserable, hundred pounds ? 
C’estpeu.” . . " ■ 

“ It is all we can give. Business has sot been 
prosperous. Times axe very herd with us; and 


street, or sent it to the workhouse. Had it even this hundred pounds can be iU apaml.” 
been eotidedtoyoa, it would have bad its brains “I daresay. Times also me very bard with me. 
dashed out in oue of your mad rages; or else it But tell me, Monsieur I’Ambassadeur, has my 
would have been educated for the pad-saddle and precious husband any fuadaoflusown F* 

“Not a sou. He ate aphis patrimony years 
ago.” ‘ 

“Have you?” 

Constant shrugged Ms shoulders. “What 


icked papa and mamma.” “ Hypocrite! Your mouth Js watering for it, 

“ It is the child of Francis Blunt, and that is and you only wish tliat it were tea rimes as 
aousrh. to make me hate it ” said the woman. much. N o, madame, it is act money stolen j it 


“As you please. I haveit here, in five-pound 


Give it im, then. I don’t think my husband 


I will take care you never has yet devoted himstdf.t%forgery. He has cot 
do again, ~if I am help it. Your tenderness is application enough* run may tell Mm from me 
‘ ' re. When Heaven gave you that I shall not trouble him again for sj*mouths.” 


“Whatarc you* going to do gdtb your F* 


ho#‘was it that so trifling a matter, such a mere fhe valet asked, with a davkling bok. 
bagatelle, as a heart, was left out, madame?” ** C’cst niou affaire." But if yon must know 
As he spoke, he raised hit flaccid lids and what 1 mean to do with milord, then by t Oebon- 
gazed upon her with gloomy intensity. tShe nair it is to bleed him for the good#Maconsti- 


Baptiste 
t^y kte. ; I think yea 
in' money and bt me go to 




i “ GsmI night, Mrs. Blunt,-UtettA*. «• . 
j “The Honourable Lady Xiua^j/eu vma i” 
ml this last sic said iu mocker^, ^Je eweyou 







"1 will give him M much low « you send afraid. It strikes me that tike establishment, 
him ; and shall not -watte much breath. Again not only of the Bag, but of Senior wd Junior 
good - > United Service Clubs, must have been an in* 

“Good nighfc ay bear.*' estimable boon to the young warriors Wjto aze 

He had new taken a seat duringdhe inter- ready to fight their country’s battles, and to the 
view, but had . half stoat, half lounged, against old braves who have fought them, and retired to 


the conseie on which he had placed Ids hat.' 
Without directing another gfanee towards her,' 
he left the room. His face had turned whiter 


grass, and whose helmets are now Hives for bees, 
To live like a fighting-cook, mid to be housed ' 
like a prince; to have all Ike newspapers 


and he Was trembling al! over. «Buf he had grea^Und periodicals, and a first-rate library ; billiard 
command over his emotions, and by the time he and smoking rooms, baths and lavatories, bung- 
reached the s&lle 4 manger his countenance was ing and elbow-resting room; a numerous staff 
as untufi5ed as%ver. • of silent, civil, and deferential servants in im* 

Rataplan had gone to bed. Constant, however, posing liveries, and as much stationery as ever 


was an old habitat of the house, aud wade him- you want; these are joys familiar to the members 
self comfortable with the female night-porter. La of the Bag, and of other cogimte ma&nons. The 
M&re Thomas. Be was no smoker; bat she young fellow on active service canrun up from 
brewed him some mulled claret, of whichke par* .Chatham or Aldershot, and have the free range' 
took in moderation. And so remained, after a of a Venetian palace till his leave is ont. The 
game or two at dominoes, with the mahogany- battered half-pay has but to provide himsdf with 
coloured sentinel, until past four in the morning, a bedroom at half a guinea a week in Jerrnyn- 
His conversation was mainly about the “coun- street, or St. Alban’s-place, and, from nine of the 
toss” and her temper. clock on one morning tOl two or three of the 

clock on the next, he may live as luxuriously as 
chaw*e xra. to cambium's. a Sultan of Cathay. The annual subscription is 

GAj&troox's Hotel was in Pump-street, Re- moderate. The table-money is inconsiderable. 


trent-steeot. Gamridge’s was much frequented Beer, bread, and pickles are dispensed grntui- 
by the junior members of the aristocracy, and by toasly. The cigars are foreign. The provisions 
officers bearing hia Majesty’s commission. Gam- and wines are supplied at rates very little ex¬ 
ridge’s was the legitimate aud lineal successor of ceeding cost price. 

the old Slaughter’s Coffee-house in St. Martin’s Whereas, 1 can’t see what a civilian wants with 
lane, of whose atteient waiter and young military a dub at all. He has a home, which the soldier 
frequenters Thackeray’s Yaniiy Pair discourses and sailor, as a rule, have not. He has a cook at 


delightfully. Gam ridge’s, in 1836, was at*lhe 


He may refect himself in a decorous 


apogee of its popularity and renown; but, a few dining-room at home. If he wants books, let bin 
years afterwards—-such is the mutability of subscribe to the London Library, or ask Mr, 
human affairs—•Gamridge’s was destined to be Pauizzi for a ticket for the Museum Read'mg- 


edipsed by the Rag and Famish. • 


He needs no smoking-room. Civilians 


[Why “ Ray” and why “Famish” ? I, as apoor have no right to smoke. He needs no billiard 
inching civilian, am not, I hope, bound to room. Civilians should be mmkof bnainess, aa< 


slouch 

know. 


g civilian, anf not, I hope, bound to room. Civilians should be m#* of business, and 
The Rag and Famish seems to me a men of business have no right to play billiards. 
mq§t palatial edifice, superb* in all its exterior “Clubs,” says Solomon Buck, in one of his vrisest 


appointments, . I have beard that its inner apophthegms, “are weapons of offence, wielded by 
chambers are decorated’in the most lavish style savages for the purpose of keeping off the white 
of Oriental splendour { that its smoking-room women.” S. B. iif right. Clubs, for your dashing, 
* vies in goageousness with the Court of the Lions rollicking, harum-scarum soldiers and sailors, are 


*kt the Alhambra 
genius of the mo 


that, iiwts drawing-rooms,the all very well. The gallant fellows need a little 
eminent upholsterer^ iu Lon- relaxation after the irksome restraints of bar- 


don has run riot, Nobody, can be in rags, no- racks or ship-board; but clubs, to the unwary 
. body can possibly be famished, at -the R. and F. civilian cladS, are merely tlie meeaest pretexts- 
Thn euisipe, I humhewd, is exquisite, the wines for selfishness and self-indulgence, 
and Ikrflbra are I-sftttte rem uere „■ The lightest- Having, I flatter myself, in the preceding p&ra- 


aud licrlfbra are bey B Bte a c ^ 
vested sufi. brightest-button 

__* -1- . S ttJ ».w • IV 


parish- of St. James's 
plate-glssMHoora. 1 


longest - moustached military bricks puff thei 
cigars on the Esteps. There arm always half i 


», t The lightest- Having, I flatter myself, in the preceding para- 
;oot-page9 in the graph, set myself right with the ladies (whom I 
hoi and grim tfbhind the am always trying to conciliate, and always un- 
most ir.ajflticsand the successfully),' I will proceed to the consideration 
bricks puff their of Gararidge’s. Social clubs of the palatial Order 
m always half a were rare in 1S36. 8% James’s bad its exfflffluve 


doscsn Hansoms in waiting before dh* portal, political reunions—Wbite’s, Brooks's, 

On tlte Ilir^l^^drags kjSfltie score start from and the like; but none save the eloctc 
the Rag./ lae prines In the rao# sweep# at th& could obtain admission te train. Crbokford’s 
Bag are: said feO tie enoWBhus. • wa&vety fashionable, but it wtii a gteamg-housc. 

Lriftn* tetbeipay of a sti|alteru in The Carlton wasn’t bufll. j^i^thenfem and 

the Line?' 5etob#v«*ty Orpighty pounds a yegg, the Reform were arrogaot';ti|th : &e flush of thejj 
I believe. Wlhb-w tu balf-pdV of ^ general March eff Intellect, and- Ipbkieddown upon the 
officer? Nofmaay hundreds'per ann&t, I am pmenof The swore. Tim tnembcrs of the now 
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defunct Alfred ware quarrelling among them- 
selves. TheUnite dSo rvioe only admitted officers 
of high grade., What remained, then, for the, 
young or middle-aged morion but Gamridge’s P 

Gararidge’e was not a dub; its coffee-room 
me open to ail comers; yet the character of 
its frequenters mis so strongly marked, that I 
so tftttaider, rarely, if ever, ventured to set 
foot within the mysterious precincts. A hag- 
who presumed to eater Gamridge’s wsuld, 
have had a bad time of it. There would have 
been, wailing in Lancashire, if a Manchester 
yuan had so far forgotten himself as to in¬ 
trude, uninvited, on the Gamridgean exclu¬ 
siveness. In its distinctive typihcalion, and 
its invisible but impassable barriers, Gam¬ 
ridge’s resembled one of the old coffee-houses of 
the preceding century. They, too, were open, 
. to all; yet you seldom fouud any but merchants 
at Garraway’s or Jonathan’s, soldiers at the 
Crown in Whitehall, gamesters at Sam’s m 
St. James’s-street, country squires at the Star 
and Charter in Pall Mall, Jacobites at the Harp 
at Cornhill, booksellers’ hacks at the Devil m 
Pleet-stTeet, lawyers at the Cock, and publisher 
at the Bail in Long-acre. 

There had never, in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant of the parish, been a Gantridgc. 
Who lie was, if ever lie were at all, there is no 
knowing. In ’30 the landlord—landlady, rather 
—was Mrs. Vash: a handsome portly widow, 
who wore bishop’s sleeves, and a multitude of 
ribbons in her cRp. She had many daugbteis, 
whom she kept scrupulously at boarding-school 
to preserve them from the perils of Gamndge’s; 
for, if the “wild prince” was dead “Poins” was 
about, wilder than ever. Mrs. Vash was a 
woman of the world, A few, a very few, of 
- bet oldest customers—old gentlemen who had 
beat so long an$ so consistently raking about 
town that they seemed, on the principle of 
extremes meeting,-almost steady—were some¬ 
times admitted to the luxurious privacy of Mrs. 
Vash’s bar-parlour. She was an excellent judge 
of port wine, and, being a generous hostess, 
would occasionally treat some of her prime 
favourites to a bottle with ^peculiar tawny seal. 
In the coffee-room Mrs. Vash tolerated cigars, 
8qd carefully charged ninepence apiece for them. 
*§hc was equally careful to chargfc exorbitant 
prices for every article consumed. You might 
rave a dinner now-a-days at the Rag, for what a 
breakfast cost at Gamridge’s. 

The politics of Gawridgo’s were High Tory in 
tone. The kntc false patrician class had lost, 
much power and influence by Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation and the Reform Biil p and threw themselves 
for a change into dissipation. Liberal Conserva¬ 
tives had not yet perked up into existence. 
Among the Whigsand Radicals it was held to be 
the orthodox ty$fc just then, to be steady and 
sober, to bring k mend acts of parliament, to 
mad lectures; at the Royal Institution. The 
‘Tories tamed contemptuously at education and 
morality. They were staunch iiurchmei, but in 


the “flying buttress” sente, like Lord Eldon, 
supporting the sacred edifice from the outside. 
They called the London University “ Stinkoma- 
lee,” or the “ Gower-street Pig and TVhistle.” 
Thor held schools where the bind, was notin daily 
nse, as the vilest hotbeds of sedition, and were 
careful to send their children to seminaries where 
they knew they wtaid have plenty of flogging in 
’ood old l’oty style. The society at Gam- 
idge’s was a permanent protest against the 
Penny Magasine, and the steam engine, and the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, and the 
educational whimsies of yonr Broughams, Ben- 
lb ams, Faradays, De Morgans, and compeers. 
Nothing useful, save eating and drinking, was 
ever attempted at Gamridge’s; and even those 
elementary functions were performed in the 
manner most calculated to confer the least 
amount of benefit on the human frame. The 
auests breakfasted at three in the afternoon, and 
dined at midnight. Gas biased m the coffee- 
room at, noon, and knockcd-up rends went to bed 
at tea-time. There were many white-faced 
waiters who never seemed to go to bed at all, 
and to like this perpetual insomnolence, Pole 
ale was unknown in England then, but the 
popping of corks from bottles of mineral waters 
w as audible all day long. Dice, only, Mrs, Vash 
rigidly refused to wink at. “ If gentlemen, who 
were gentlemen,” she remarked, “wanted to call 
a main, they must do it in the parish of St. 
James’s, and not in the parish of St. George’s.” 
Mrs. Vash was one of the old school, and liked 
to tee things done in their proper places. 

It was a vicious time, and yet somewhat of 
the palriiuchal dement remained. Plebeian dis¬ 
sipation was confined to the joungsters. The 
old gentlemen 'went to the Deuce, mounted on 
steady ambling cobs. A ,nev race of rakes drove 
them giathially from the coffee-room at Uam- 
lidge’s, and Mrs. Vash’s back parlour, where 
they piped disparagement of the rapscaliioiwfge 
over their port with the tawny seal. Thence by 
slow degrees they subsided into Pump-Street, 
and to Bath, and Cheltenham, and Fogeyaoip, and 
went home to bed, and fell paralytic, and so died, 

Mr. Francis Bloat walked w$o Gamridge’s at' 
about a ‘quarter to one in the-morning, with a 
light tight-fitting overcoat buttoned over him, 
swinging Ids cans, and looking, on tbe whole, “ as 
fresh as paint.# Th6 coarseneganf the simile may 
find an excuse ai Vflgiuty, A fofeb pair 
of lemon-coloutca am gloves decorated his hands. 


leather. • Ha •whiskers had pet it retenmged— 
perhaps those ornaments and bis hair were not 
strangers td a jeoent touch froth the curling- 
irons, to* there were hairdressers ia the Quadrant 


brushed, his wliok exterior spruced and pobskei 
up. He %id passed a hard day, but be wtetfeady 
toisegin a night as hard. v * 

There was nothing particular about the ex¬ 
terior m Gamridge’s. It w*» d&George-the. 
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Second mansion ©f bad^oloured brick with stone 
dressing and the damp before the door wss 
generally in a Mate of compound, fracture fro 
the exuberant playfulness of late-returning 
guests. “Lamp-glassbroken, onepeundfive” 
was a common Item in Mrs- Vast's long bills. 
"When thfflate-retsurning lodgers didn’t smash the 
lamp, they smashed the fanlight, or the soda- 
water tumblers, or the coffee-room panels, <w 
the waiters’ heads. They were always breaking 
something, and everything was charged in the 
bill. You entered Gamridge’s by a long, low, 
oblique passt%e, seemingly specially designed 
for the benefit of gentlemen who came home 
late, overtaken with liquor, and swerved in their 
gait. They could not woll tumble «lown in their 
progress along that sporting passage. The 
coffee-room was almost devoid of decoration., 
Had it been papered, the gentlemen would have 
torn the paper off; had there been a pier-glass, 
somebody would have smashed it, hut, as pier- 
glasses then cost twenty pounds, the item might 
have been subject to inconvenient dismitc in the 
bill, So, to be on t lie safe side, Mrs. Vash pro¬ 
vided her guests with a thick circular mirror 
in a uubbly frame, which defied even a poker. 
Eu revanche, the gallant youths who frequented 
the coffee-room had scratched their names on 
it, as well os on the window-panes, iu a hundred 
places, with their diamond lings. 

There was an immense dumb-waiter. The 
tables were of mahogany, brightly polished; 
wax candlesticks, in silver sconces, were always 
used, to the disdainful exclusion of gas-*aiul 
with one of those same candlesticks many a tall 
follow had been laid low—but the floor was 
sanded, and triangular spittoons were dispersed 
about. It was tbo oddest combination of luxuiy 
sgid coarseness, of asclub-room mid a pot-house. 

In this room, a dozen of the greatest, dandies 
in Eugland were assemble^. Some had fifty 

* thousand a yew, and some had nothing, and 
owed thrice fifty thousand pounds; but, poor 
or nob, all were fashionable. It was a congre¬ 
gation of prodigal sons and prodigal fat Iters, but 
fathers and sons were both accustomed to sit in 

* ikoHigh places,'raid to have room made for them. 

WORKING MEN’S CLUBS.* 

TffB»mcchniff9 t 4f^‘a very cfubablo man.” 
The man of wealtirum? , lsri»ttnj 'joins a club for 
luxury's sake*) the middle-class nmq, for the 
most part does hot belong to ogc at alf ns 
his life | pretty nearly divided oHjkecu Ins' 
place of bttau^ss and bis finally; b\jt the work¬ 
ing man is almost sure to be a'member of some 
benefit society, or other bodiL which inquires a 
place of meeting, and. lapffas a natural and 
proper appetite foe social iutwcoursc, which 

i cannot be indulged in bis sdlhll, homo. Prac¬ 
tically, _ be has always had his clu^ holding 
Ms business ttfcftutg* and jovial reunions 1 4 a 
public-bousej This nas led 4©4, great deal of 
unnecessaryJurinkisg, and the object o£ Work* 


ipg Men’s Clubs is to provide every fatality 
offered by the public-house, without the tempta¬ 
tions inseparable from the landlord’s rooms. 

The Working Men’s Club is, iu some measure, 
an offspring of the mechanics’ institute of thirty 
years ago, but it proposes to do both more and 
less. Though including classes for educational 


less. Though including classes for educational 

S ses, it is not sq severely scientific as its 
sessor, and it has a greater eye to recrea¬ 
tion and business. Originating in the Tempe¬ 
rance movement, it has now outgrown all sec¬ 
tional limitations, and, while powerfully aiding 
the reformation of the working man, where he 
is prone to excess, it is not a mere agent or in¬ 
strument of the teetotallers. One of the earliest 
of these institutions was the Stormont House 
Working Men’s Association, started at Netting 
Hill in 1S53; but this, as well as “rhe Hall, 
situated in the district commonly called the 
Kensington Potteries, is rather a centre of re¬ 
ligious and temperance action than a club in the 
ordinary sense of the word. At the former, 
smoking and games are pi clubbed, while the 
latter has now no regular mcmbeis, but is 
simply let out for the use of benefit and other 
societies, for the delivery of lectures, for prayer 
meetings and devotional services, and for occa¬ 
sional dioramas, &c. The Hail was sot on foot 
m April, 1861, and for some time was me.p 
clnb-like in its character; but the weekly, quar¬ 
terly, and yearly subscription system was not 
found to answer^ and is now abandoned. Teu 
years earlier, some of the working men of Soho 
’and the vicinity started a club on teetotal 
principles, which failed, on account of the re¬ 
strictions it imposed. The more active mem¬ 
bers of this body, however, have since set 
up another club in Crown-stroet, St. Giles’s, ou 
a freer and more inviting plan, and this is still 
with the difficulties which 




beset such attempts iu their early days. The 
Kyc Harbour Club, situateo*some two miles 
from Ilye, was also one of the first established 
of these institutions. It was projected in 1855, 
and the club-houso was erected in the following 
year, at an expense of one thousand pounds, 
which was entirely liomt* by Mr. W. D. Lueajj- 
SnadweU, of fanlight, near Hastings. The 
persons lor whose benefit it was designed were 
the men employed at the harbour works. The 
house contains dormitories for such of«*he 
members as choose to use them, and the build-* 
mg u?surrounded by a well-kept flower-garden. 
Temperance and religious meetings are held 
Imre, and discussions are allowed, out the sub¬ 
jects must be submitted beforehand to the PM- 
> sident, the Rev. Mr. Churton, examining chaplain 
to the Bishop of Chichester, and vicar of Ickles* 
ham. The same Mm Shadweil has recently in¬ 
terested himself iu the creation of a dun at 
Hastings, which has this peculiar and very 
democratic feature—that wl the gentlemen 
members, including the mayor, are regular 
weekly subscribers at t#open^ 

In 1855, a club was est«blials|i atLilrlemowa 
near Oxford, by the Rdv, G-W. Huntingford, 
the government *of which, el that gentleman 
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says in m account In has written of it» opera¬ 
tion, wan with. a dash .of daw 

potism.’* Tito w vert often tlte case in small 
country towasand villng™, where working men, 
conscious oI their want of experience in busi¬ 
ness alters, are glad to place themselves under 
the guMsaoetof the local clergyman or squire. 
In some places, specific religious opinions are 
required as an indispensable condition of mem¬ 
bership. But in others, the artisans andola- 
boarers have taken the matter into their owrr 
hands with admirable effect. A remarkable 
instance of this is presented by the club recently 
foaiururated and now flourishing at Wcdncshury, 
town in the iron manuincturinf districts 



of Staffordshire. The institution was first pro¬ 
posed at the commencement of last year; but 
the gentlemen who made the suggestion, or who 
promised to patronise it, slumbered over the': 
work, and tlte mechanics, getting tired of wait-! 
iug, set their shoulders to the wheel, rented a! 
house on their own responsibility, furnished it 
with everything necessary for such an under- 
taking, and obtained so many members that, 
although the rooms were only owned eu the 
30th of May, 1863, the club has for some 
months past been entirely self-supporting, wiih 
no other receipts than tue subscriptions of its 
members and the sale of provisions within its 
walls. The subscriptions are tv opcnce a week 


a hundred, but they increased so rapidly that it! 
was soon found necessary to take larger and 
better premises, and the club now rents tbe old 
Town HaU at forty-five pounds per annum. 
Judging from the information we possess, we 
should eay that a more jierfect specimen of 
>tbe genuine Working Men’s Club cannot be 
found anywhere. ,, The committee and all the 
governing officers belong to tiie industrial 
classes; members and subscriptions are can¬ 
vassed for every Monday morning at the fac¬ 
tories, and the rent of the building is guaranteed 
by the men themselves. In other places such 
undertakings have generally been set going Jpv 
some benevolent lady or gentleman of fortune, 
and. then handed over to the? management of the 
members, subject to a few general conditions. 
Ti&is tbe case at the village of (%riton Mar¬ 
shall, Dorsetshire, where Mr. Horlock Bastard 
inaugurated an institution for-labourers, Amtri- 
botea largely to the funds, and presently left the 
men to govern themselves as they thought fit, 
though with certain provisoes, which are to be 
permanently observed. The patron of the newly-« 
formed Ohio at Eastbourne (Air. William Lew) 
stipulates that all intoxicating drinks, betting, 
gambling, profanity, and dancing — a rather 
strange assortment of offences-—shall be strictly 
prohibited, and that the lecture-room shall he 
used for the advocacy oi' total abstinence irom 
intoxicating driidp two%ren«-*a in each week. 
An attempt waf made to introduce greater free* 
obm tow the constitution of Abe club, but it 
failed. The managing commiAee of Um iusti- 


Ua| fancies and antipathies of the patron creep 
but; with that craving which many excellent 
people display for tying down all those over 
whom they have any influence to their own 
standard of right and wrong, even to matters 
which are generally allowed to be debatable. 

e gentleman hooks upon indulgence in fer¬ 
mented liquors &§ the root of all evil; sc drink¬ 
ing is not allowed os the premises. Another 
thinks smoking the most deleterious of mortal 
habits, andAherefore tobacco is os strictly pro¬ 
hibited as if James the Tint were the guardian 
genius. Mr. Bastard sets his face against both 
indulgences, and the labourers of Charlton Mar¬ 
shall must go for their pint and their pipe else- 
uhere. Tins is surely an error. A club so 
founded i» based on the mere whims of an indi¬ 
vidual, and canuot successfully address human 
nature in the general, or hope to last after the 
novelty has worn out. To endeavour thus to erect 
ou<- man’s practice into a rigid law for others is 
as bcncvolf ntly arbitrary ns the conduct of that 
gentleman in* an eating-house who, seeing a 
stranger di-posing of ins steak without mustard, 
and having incffeetnallv offered the condiment 
two or three times with a remark that it was 
usual to accompany alt forms of beef with that 
relish, at length roared out, as he dashed the 
mustard-pot down before the astonished diner, 
“ Hang it sir, you Ml eat mustard wilh-steak!” 

The only way to avoid this species of dicta¬ 
tion i most kindly in its motive, and often 
exercised by admirable onto, but very iniudu 
nous as it seems to us) is for tbe wotking 
classes to establish their own clubs, and keep 
the management of them in their own hands. 
In huge towns, artisans may do all that is 
necessary for themselves, ill they only resolve \p 
work m*a spirit oftehcWul brotherhood, and 
to abstain fiom personal rivalry and exaggerated 
self-assertion, it fnust ho ad rutted that in ufie 
or two instances they haw failed, owing to a 
want of the habits of'cohesion and mutual con¬ 
cession— a conspicuous fault of the working 
classes, and the cause of much of tjjgir weak¬ 
ness. A club established at Lends was origin idly * 
nmnagethby a committee of iu» own mem hers: 
but dimensions ensued, and the wealthy and 
benevolent founder of the institution felt it 
advisable to tgkc tkf government into his own 
hands. In many i ublijsw ilfHiininiH i these 
clubs arc rcallf UtohNUIuu control of working 


• tins xina*eannoi or imuatea turnout me exj>ejv 
dit urei of a anther lerge sani of Sidney. 

To Enable bthnble people to get over this 
first stuffibltog-bk^L a Itody was established to 
the autumn of lSoS^inider the desigaattott of 
Hie. Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, 
of which the jirAityit is no loss * tore, thin 
Lord Brougham, with a long hah of afllfcbte 
poisons for tlte vice-presidents.* The active 
soul of this association {whichhtoxtoofiteft at 
si50, Strand) is the seorctarx. uto Her. Mr. 
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I the movement throughput the country during 
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those who have acted with him. Thu precise 
objects of Alia society are—to pkce the advan- 
tftges of these el aw pronuneutly before the 
p\jbl«s,—to assist in their Conflation by advice, 
and (where necessary) by grants or loans oi 
money for first expenses, as yroll as books, 
games, diagrams, fixtures, &c.,—and to bclp tbc 
local committees in the work of government 
until the new unfiet taking is sufficiently matured 
to go alone. So little, however, doe# the Union 
seek to fetter individual action, that, while enter, 
taining a strong feeling against the sde of beer 
ut such places, it has contented itsdf with 
simply recommending a rule tor its prohibition, 
and does not refuse its support to any club 
decliuuur to adopt that rule. In some casus 
where the sale has been originally allowed, the 
local committees have on their own motion 
rescinded tbc permission- not, as we under- 
stand, because any grave evils resulted fiom the 
license, but because it was found not to harmo¬ 
nise with the mam objects of a Working Man’s 
Club, which arc instruction and recreation 
During the past year (he Union was instrumental 
iu establishing more than fotly dubs, and from 
thnty to forty weekly applications for advice 
mid assistance are stiil being received at tin* 
central office. In the metropolis and its suburbs, 
die Union is in relation with dubs at Bclhmd- 
gioen, Bisbopsgate, Brentford, Bromlev-by- 
Bow, Canning Town, Crown-stiect (St Gibv*), 
Duck-lane (Westminster), Fitzrov Works 
(Eustoa-road), Forest Hill, Uighgate, Hollo¬ 
way, HomerUm, Hounslow', Kentish Town, 
Peeklxatn, Pentr-nvdle, St. Clement Danes, N. 
M|rtmVm-the-Fidd% Siioreditdi, boutliwaiK, 
Victoria Docks, W’althUmshow, Walworth, and 
Wandsworth, ami probably by tins tun* with 
otbjjps, for the rnypuer moreaScs so rapidly that 
it is impossible to fix it tor more than a few 
days at any given point.* The provincial clubs 
affiliated to the Union arc so numerous that the 
-•mere mention oi their names would bo tedious, 
in addition to these, these are chib, both in 
town and ooanttf, wine 1 ore not m any whs 
connected with the body presided ovr t bv Loid 
Brougham j but they arc in the miaouty* Tin 
operations at the Union d«i1ii r ISbd, were con¬ 
ducted tk the vdfyuttuatl cost or 700/, tbc 
I secretary havmg done sfeji» yw t othis woih gra- 
I luitously. Th» sum ohiefiYHComeditym don.i- 
tiom, for thp regular income baa i.f exceed! d 
150/. Tbelwocmtkm is now sorioflhiy hjroprred 
tor want of fends, and an appeal to,the public 
for assistance has bean made jy hand Ly ttffiton, 
one of the vioe-pwaufent*. 1% au appeffi which 
I we trust triil be.liberally raSwered by all who 
| have money to spare. * * 

m The oowrtituUou iof WovkSlg Men’s CJuhs 


club-house contains a common room for conver¬ 
sation, newspapers, refreshments, and games; 
, a smoking-room, and moms for eduoa- 
bus 
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societies, &c., for lectures, concerts, parties, 
and miscellaneous amusements. In the country, 
a cricket-ground is often attached, and, evtn m 
London, space is sometimes found lor playing 
kit sliiUles and ninepins. The subscription, m 
shine cases, is as low as a halfpenny a week, in 
others a penny, but is more commonly twopence, 
while, m a few instances, it is still higher 
'I Imre are also, m most places, quarterly, 
kaii-\ cat Ivy nuil yeatly subscriptions, by each of 
winch a small proportionate sating l$ eflected 
on l he low t r ‘••iui. Clc nerally speaking, no elec¬ 
tion oi members or payment of cnlnmce-fee is 
i*riuircd, but some few clubs demand both 
these gu uuitt*es Tin* house, m the greater 
number ut cases, is l ept open from eight iu the 
morning until hn nr eleven at night, some in¬ 
stitutions, however, only open m the evening, 
altci woik-houH. luv cmt. may cutei at any 
tune bv-j>aynig the wu'klv subscription, and, as 
i he great 'object to make the woiking man 
t< cl as mueh at home as ho docs in the taproom 
of the public-house, tin rough walking dress i* 
no distj uahfio.it ion whatever. Ttie rut'&au or 
labouret may go to the club in bis dirt, as the 
expressive phrase is, and he will find a lavatory, 
iu winch he may maU himself tidy aud co»n- 
fortable lot tk evening. When iie uas done 
tlus, lie can turn into the lur, and get his Cup 
of coffct and bri'ul-and-butter, or, if he lias a 
steak or n lasht roi bacon wuh him, he can have 
Jt cuoktd * u the pu mises for a mere mile. On 
this head, we rnav mention au tacdleat suggea- 
non madi by Mi borstu, M.V, at a meeting 
htll at Ihaihuid a few mouths ago. He sau- 
gesicd th establishment, in conm'xiun with 
these clubs, of a co-optrativmflutcl—a public 
kitchen tor the working classes, such as have 
ah cad v been stalled by themselves m severe! 
places. The urge loom, he obs« rved, might be 
a kitchen during the day, and a reading-room at 
night. Dinner-., d we unstake not, are even 
now supplied at a few of these instilutions j at 
thf Horn way Club.Miuio of the members break- 
last on the ’premises, and a coal club has been 
foi mod for yie purchase of roals at a leduasd 
rate, bid these examples should be more widely 
followed, lot workmen's clubs wdl snccetdor 
tail m proportion as they more or lew, com¬ 
pletely satisfy tho legitimate wants of the daw 
they address, 

• The social wants arc very well supplied al¬ 
ready. The member may, it he please, step into 
the smoking-room antkcnjoi lus pipej or he cen 
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features are m ha found fe most of them. Tho 


game at draughts, chess, dousmocs, solitaire, or j 
skittles i or ho can .Ulcud a emss for instruction j 
m some useful biauck ol k nowipdge, Or a tormu , 
for political debate, wife, «% special nights, \ 
he is entertained by concerts, leqtlres, and other* 
wnusemmits, to which he may bring his wife a >»d 
icluhtreul With respect to tbc wives, uiar 
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opinion seem t6 be decidedly j a favour of the halfpenny a week, and there is no extra cliawe , 
| club. They say ft ioea not drew their husband# for the educational classes, as at most other (, 
from home$ it otuy tames them from the public qlabs. The resident manager «the crab is the . 
house, and tends than home in better temper, «hly one connected with it who receives pay, 
and with more money in their pockets. The and (^refreshments, which are confined to bis* 
members of friendly societies ami the like who cuits and coffee, with ginger-beer in the summer, 
hold their committee-meetings at taverns, are are supplied at cost price. More than six bun- 
almost compelled to drink, for " the good of the dred mergbers aft now upon the bools j but, as j 
house” At the club they are under no #uch there are no subscriptions of greater pemauenry j 
obligation, and the saving of money alone as are than a week, aqcl as many of the people come 1 
advantage not to be disregaided. ( some weeks, and not others the number is , 

The largest of tlie London clubs, and perhaps practically very much less—in fact, not half— 
the most interesting, on account of the various and the piceipts are proportionately reduced, j 
schemes engrafted on it, is the one established This limitation of the subscriptions has been 
in Duck-lane, Westminster. The neighbourhood found necessary, owing to the frequent tnigrn- . 
is one of the poorest and most squalid in the tmns of the men. The plan originally was to 
metropolis, though not far from the new lme of demand airears when a member returned alter 
splendid houses. Victoria-street. All who have an absence ; but the meu could not see why 
penetrated the slums that congregate about tlft they should pay when they had not been there, 
j Abbey know the ugly sights and sounds, and Itwas then ai ranged that, if a member had bcoi 
I the unsavoury exhalations, of that wilderness ot awnv more than a month, he should lie looked 
poverty and vice—the rotten old houses, the on sis a newcomer; but this induced some to 
muddy ways, the scowling population of bru- slop away that time, so as not to pay the 
taliscd men and shrewish women, lounging at aricars, while Hjohp who did pay thought it 
the doors and windows, or wrangling on the hard that they should be the worse off for their 
pavement. It is a great place tor costermongers, great er conscientiousness. The weekly payment 
who are not generalk the most civilised of men; was then determined on; for, says Miss Cooper, 
and has acquired a disgraceful notoucty as the in a letter to (lie mesi ut writer, M L wanted ihu 
haunt of those wretched women who me ihc men ninth more tliau the halfpence.” Some of 
cause of so much evil to our household tioups. the pooiest, howevi r, are remarkably generous. 

> Of course, there is also a good deal ot horn -t One who lias mined l» another part of London, 

I poverty aud hard, ill-requited labour m the ami Cuiinot use the club, calls regularly iu the 
district; and, ra cveiy respect, it i*> one which course of the week, and renews ins ticket, so 
! peculiarly demands the attention of the philan- that he may still bn a member. Of course, 

!i thropist. Miss Adeline Cooper—a lady who with so low a subscription, the club is not very 
i estimates as the highest privilege of her wealth select; but it is not desired that it should be. 

1 the means of doing good—opened a club in the On the contrary, it is the wish of Mu» Cooper, 

1 heart of this neighbourhood m the month ot and ol ail who have interested themselves in the 
. December, I860, the expenses of which wne establishment’ of the house, that an appeal 
sw» mainly borne by herself. Mie believed that should more especially te made to the very 
j there was no better way of elovatmg the lives poori.st and roughest of the aummndiug cum- 
of the surrounding population than by meeting niunity. No inquiries ant made as to the an¬ 
them in a thoroughly fucudly, unassuming teei dents of any man who. comes withes 
I spirit, endeavouring to answer their wants m a halfpenny, asking to be admitted to the benefits 
i, maimer which iboy could understand and ap- ot the institution. IP is known that many of 
jl predate, and winning their confidence by the the members have been hard drinkers, and that 
| absence of any wish to dictate. She even honed some of them Mill arc; but all (hat is do* 

' that a class avowedly irreligious might be manded is, lhat they conduct themselves.will. 

| brought over to some form ot faith, if it were decorum while they are in toe building. The 
presented to them in. away which they could eleventh rule provides "that no person in a 
asnept or decline without the Jeas^ prejudice to state of intoxication be permitted to remain;" 
t ' the other advantages which they derive irom but wc believe tb# practice is not to disturb 
the institution. Iu many *rcspects, tdic has a man who'has taken twr'Urttoh, if. He keeps 
bees singularly successful. A year after the a met, nud is in WKrfif^ttffensive to good order, 
opening it was found necessary to enlarge the The objcpLis to reform such parsons by purely 
building, and last autumn it was almost m- mdral inuuluces, and it is wisely hnngd that the 
tircly reconstructed, with a view to considerable example of Incn possessing more self-respect 
additions. It is now a good sired hail, with may lead the offender into better ways, This 
rooms above and below, Nome of them of amplts conflftence lieuS* tojen seldom abused, During 
space, and all most emciently ventilated, its the whdle film; fife dub lias bean open, it has 
members have the benefit of a library f consisting very rarely been wound necessary to eject any 
of about three hundred volumes), a lavatory, a one by force;rend the ill-doers We geoip«lty 
i common-room, © class-town for education, a been very younff men, with an htotinate habit 
room for lettuces, aft other aparlmeuts for of usings bad language. Someof tbesA^iore- 
f bt»i»da6 or Measure. As a rule, the club i# o*er, have afterwards com# Barit and apoio- 
i '.rah open at night, the members being at their pted. The rdhtiogemeht of theteittb hi in the 
y during the day. Tbr apWription is wj hands of a committee #f thu tntfe tlwmsfhea, 
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who pay over all tfo* receipts >to Mi** Cooper, simply to the material wants of its members. A 
, Not a single defalcation by* *t any time oc- short pmcr-meetiag tat® place ©a Wednesdays 
I currccL ana i&6 property m tht dap bfta begflt ft raid-day; on Thursday evenings a Bible-class 
most scrupulously resjMWted by the iftdmdttU is held, at which a chapter is read and conv 
members. When we visited the premises a mented upon by a clergyman; and on Sundays 
few weeks ago, ire were shown over them by a religious service is conducted at night. At- 
the secretory, a man of excellent sense and tendance at all these observances*is perfectly 
address, though following tin* humble occapa- optional, and the entire liberty of cboici* thus 
tion of a hawker. A largo proportion of the left to the men has resulted in their regarding 
members, by the way, consists of men engaged' irelijjjon with more respect than most of them 
in street-avoeations, even including crossing- previously entertained. The nnmbers who go 
sweepers, though the muster also comprises to the services are nevertheless very small m ; 
skilled *rtisans®and tradesmen. In the large comparison with the total number of members , 

, common-room at the basement (thirty feet by of the club. The radical divergence of the jj 
twenty-eight in measurement), we saw several labouring classes from established mod® of faith i 
1 persons quietly enjoying tlicir cups of coffee is also shown, not unfrequentiy, at the Bible 
and their pipes. Ou the same level are to readings. Any auditor being permitted to make ] [ 

1 be found the library, the kitchen, the lavatory, such objections as occur to him—-objections i 
j and every convenience necessary to the comfort thioh the clerical reader answers as best he 11 
| of tboso who attend. Un-stairs, the committee can—several have availed themselves of the per* J 
of a Loan Society was holding e mcetiug. From mission, and some exciting controversies have jj 
i this association as much as 15/. may be bor- been carried ou. I 

rowed. Baoli member may take from one to One of the treat tests of the permanency of H 
four shares, at threepence each, and at the end Working Men’s Clubs will be, as usual with j, 
j of thirteen weeks he is entitled to a loan of!/, most projects, on the financial ground. Can ' 

for every 6s. 6d. subscribed, to be repaid (with they, or can they not, be made self-supporting*’ J 

ictoicst at the rate of oiip shilling in the pound) Undoubtedly them aie difficulties (though it' is ’ 

( by weekly instalments at the rate of sixpence in to be hoped not insuperable difficulties) in tie 

i the pound for every pound borrowed, the borrower way of this consummation; of which difficulties 

J continuing to prv up his shares. In au ad- one of the most serious is the migratory life of }j 

j joining room, reading and watiug lessons were working men, ami the consequent unsteadiness 

going on; and, at a later hour, we saw a .small of the subscriptions *if any one place. The 
' class assembled in the pursuit of a study which Duck lane Institute is the creature of private 1 
1 one would hardly have expected to find rtcog- benevolence. It does not pay its own expenses; ' 

1 wised at all in an institution addressing for the it does not pretend to do so,'or expect to do so. t 

i most part the humblest orders. A few young The mumfiaent found less is evert of opinion that , 

j men were learning Fiench. The class was these awnatkms (allowing for a few exceptions, 

started only a few month* ago, for the benefit owing to peculiar circumstance*) must always 
l of some members who arc employed in hook- partake of the nature of chanties, for that, it 

j sellers’ shops and (preigo merchants' offices the subscriptions are raised above a nominal 

1 At tbp cowunencementf (wantv joined, but the sum, the number of members will be but few j 

A* uutnber has since fallen to twelve. Wc are in- lu m.uiy couutry towns, howevfr,tilt- number at ’■ 

I formed that they niakc gooib progress, aud, as a higher rate of weekly payment than Miss 

' the club is in union with the Society of Arts, Cornier requires is very much hucrer. The dub i 
i there is every guarantee*that whutcier is done at Leeds, with a subscription of & penny a 

1 in the way of education will Ire well done. It week, counts ft<un 150ft to 3000 supporters, 

1-4* not improbable that some of the French and has even gone up to 3300 ou special ooea- i 

afndqpts will enter their # names for the next siolfs. Still, it most be admitted that this docs | 

examination of th^Society. • not pay, and the deficiency h made up by the '» 

Besides the Loan Society, four other bodies founder, Mr. Parnton Luptou, who administers t r 

an> held in connexion with the l)uck-lau<*Club: the affairs of Jhe body in the spirit of a paternal j 
vie. a penny bank, a tempcrdqse society (with a despotism. At Bristol, a dub has been esto- * 1 
sick functor mdii^gte), a cricket* club, and ulishcd*at a low weekly rate of subscription, 

a barrow club. Thcr'Wt-named.is a particu- which is rapidly attaining a most prosperous , 

lurly excellent land. By subscribing ^ shilling condition. The Wednesbury Club, as we have , 

a week, ans street talesman beloufuig tb flic already seen, pays its way, and is governed on J 

general dufimuy hire a barrow fiSt" u^» in his thoroughly popular principles; here the weekly 

trade, and at the end of fifty weeks’ subscription .subscription is double that at Leeds, and four 1 

the vehicle becomes bis owiv property winiouf times that at Duck-lsie. Those who support ! 
any farther fwwnvmt, _ The |ud wawsttWlod in the system of non-pawcul, argue that the work- 
consequenea oftba high tatWwK interest which iug man is no more degmieJ by going to a club, 
the costermongers of the district wete flaying the expenses of wliieh arc mainly borne by some j 
for the lure of their barrows tad trucks, and benevolent lady or gentleman# than a middle 
which,*ef course, in. the ordinary uayurf busi- class parent i»d( grade d% seeding hi* son to , 
ness, did not eatiffc feoespssion of the property Christ's Hospital. But there is lively a great* 
after any amajpat of payment; iff the shape of distinct! ou, as far as the feelings are concerned 
interest, 'i’lnpclqb, howtm, does not attend j^and the fecliug*, rather than the reason, are the 
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arbiter* in web eaaea), between the impersonal 
munificence of to* ancient foundation gad the 
direct gift of Retag' people, who arc known to, 
suffer ija pookafc- tar what they A), and who ne- 
cessarfljf «fsa» a certain right of control in! 
virtue of what they hare bestowed. We arc 
most sentifaie of the large amount of good ef¬ 
fected by the Duck-lane Club arnoug a class 
that is generally too poor and too unaccustomed; 
to filth work to help itself; but we should pilfer j 
to see the working orders, as a rule, >u a positioi 
Of entire independence in tins as in other re¬ 
spects. Five hundred members at twopence a 
week, with a few quarterly and yeailv payments, 
will set one of these clubs on its vwu legs. 
Surely tins is not too mue,h to expert of artisans 
and labourers, more especially as iht* e\pencbtm«, 
is certain to be accompanied by a saviugm many 
unlooked-for ways. 

Unless these clubs are made sclf-supportinc. 
they can never be in a position of mdepemleum 
from external influences—fiom ttie cap ices ot 
well-intentioned tyranny, or tl'i bl.trbi of patron 
age. Institutions for the bent lit of u erkiut,- im u 
should originate among, »ml hi mauagi i bv, 
themselves. None but norkmg men know tho¬ 
roughly what working men want, besides, Ha 
habit of self-government is m it sen no iwai. 
help towards a higher pmonal iite and a 
greater fitness for the dixies of citizc-nsluj. 
With regard to the sale ot ben and tin dunces 
ct drunkenness, we would rdei to au arc mm 
| published in the first numbsi of this jou.nal, < i 
a rural club where beet is vended wuhout an\ 

. restriction, and with no ill results w h.itivtr It 
should also be borne in mind that sor.ml rtsf and 
. social recreation tor the .'otoau ami lus latuilv 
are the great, objects to be altaiurd in ihest- m- 
i stituhous. Too mufh ambition m tie nmttu of 
L education is very lii.ilv to do tinm an utjuiv 
j rather than a good. Whv is the working man, 
j of all men m the horld, to be net pi tuuijy aslanm a 
i of wishing to be amused auu pic isi-d 

SCHOOLMISTRESS AND, ORGANIST. 

■YY7 ANTED, at Christmas, a Tiulmo aji> 
v v CrRimen Sch«'uml,tim ss, )ui h noxid 
1 Rural hi bool, to teach binging and play the Organ, 
gajjry 45/., with residence. A; ply to tin Vicar ot 
.OwuOleton, 

Such was the announcement ui the Nitional 
SocietyV paper, which, fur all J know to thecou- 
trary, may be found there, with <i changed date 
in it, to this day. Miss Sniggles, one of tins 
pets of her Majesty’s inspector, had thrown 
GmnWfeUm into a lit of excitement by tutoring 
into an engagement for another situation with¬ 
out taking advice of anybody, and without let' 
ting her lord*, the school commit U c, or what 
was worse, her lgdy visitors, know a word about 
it It was of np use to remonstrate with the 

a woman, Drowwasaid, for she was deter- 
, and that too, with hit help, to give up at 
mas the name of Sniggles, llcrce hub- 
hub, and advertisement aforeatid. t> 


Drowse looks harassed staff fidgety. He has 
had twenty letters this uwntnng, he say*. HI dub¬ 
bing him Vicar of Gnimblekm, all applying for 
the situation, and most of them refB«#wag par¬ 
ticulars, f hich, he says, he has not time to give. 
But if the first post brings such a packet, what 
will not the subsequent prats bring, as the 
advertisement gits through the pickets of 
renders into the thick of the great scholastic 
host ? “ Look 0 here,” says Diowse, spreading 
t he heap of letters before me. * Three damsels 
from Scotland, all for coming south. Welsh 
girl, can snag and play the harp, A half) isn’t 
an organ Can’t make out the address. Ninc con- 
sonaut s and two rowels in it. Look at this one: 

“ * lit v. Sir,—Being an nnptotccicd female, 
iweiily-Mx i (Mi s of age, shall feel obliged by 
your Infotui.mr me whether the school-house is 
in a lowly sit nit ion, or war the ohiuehyard, 
■nhi'thei you provide fuel, and what munwr of 
childun’m hum Jure attendance? If suitable. I 
would apply for the cituatton, and would give 
you imy satisfaction if elected. 

“ ‘ kours most humbly, 

“ ‘Milan a Ditsk. 

“ ‘ J\s I pin play the barrel-organ, but not 
the othei kind' 

“ti’1 at must 1 tell,” sava'Drowse, “that 
young woman, or this ? 

“ * Htr Sir.—-I beg to offer myself as a can- 
<1'date foi yuui school, t am trained and ccrti- 
lied Can sine, play the organ, teach knitting 
and sew ux (doubh and Mnric lions t itch b 
Awhniftic by a n< w awl improved process. Ain 
maitic I hu-kiwi will makf himself generally 
useful could be over*eer, or if a vacancy should 
lnppcn. rau-di clerk, if you, reverend su, tutly 
appioud ot him 

“ ‘ Yours olwdsentlv, *, 

‘ “ ‘ Ewicy Whai.eboki:. 

“ ‘ P S. Am a shirt disciphnauao.’ 

« ^ t* 

“ Bless us,” said the vicar, *' brae aw six 
references offend by the strict discipimarmi, 
with a husband who <an lie made generally 
usitnl. Shan’t write to any of thciR. Thirty- 
or foi tv let'i rs a day |>efoie darner, indeedIs* 
that tk post man V Ah, to «e sure. Fifteen 
more. 11 hat’s this ? 


to the V tear of Grdm wetosLgnd begs to inform 
him that he has a fratffjrpopii tctjffccr just 
completing Mr cducatiau at Fishponds, who 
wilj, he tlnrihs, suit him exactly, ohe htt* a very 
affectimrtc'hpamier— (Halloa!)-~wt$l children 
— ((Dii, well)—is nineteen years of age, and a 
good jOhristtan yoltug person. Ganon Boniface 
does niff, kjiow if tom can play the organ, but 
these t lungs (wlttfekings f) arc generally taught 
in irakiuig institutions. 1 He doesn't tell mo 
her name either.” 

My p($r old friend Drowse looked rmuid in 
gt^at perplexity, and fairly gvfianftd over the 
produce of the Vttmmooi 
ttoothe him by plaorng i 
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ftaoraea who 

trt-iffiufl ^ a gr^^Moml seal. ' He broke the 
Leal, . regardless eftbe griffins’ necks, and read* 

«.tarafo n .« M »,ndto t 

tkeTiew ofGrumWon, Arabella P&kins. She sp<xm .‘ a# €asy P, e ?' t0 P* , , l 

toSktet „b“l h* moMto mtie J?“ * Efe*"£5^ ' 

. T‘'?~wZt gets on so well with ha committees, as he eec- 

abaenoo of the regular »i s ess. Arabella ^ a j n u, contrive, in the long run, to bare it 

t SLftE KC* ^ "■ 

H« .e m. tU to vutoj i«IU, 

and theft fthft ftlftgS beautl ully. eiirMeen immea. natrons, who can send tkcsr 


Here we are, then, in vestry assembled; ! 

T—»•-eighteen guinea patrons, who can send their I 

Hy flienddftid down the letter i» despair, and children at half-price; three guinea and two ’ 
would hot open any more: The spectacle of his guinea patrons; also the president, Mr. Brdwsc, 

.■».' ft.*....,-.. i . ft . .... i it 1 j*.... i.i. , ...i. ~ —JL__ a _ 4.^ !« 


bewiWemeftt moved me to the suggestion that who subscribes live guineas annually to the 
lie should shake all tlie letters well together, school. Drowse briefly opens the proceedings. 


pick out five at random, aud then use his dis¬ 
cretion ia accepting one out of the five applica¬ 
tions. It was a happy inspiration. 

“ Do you know,” said Drowse, ,£ that’s worth 
consideration! I’ll steep on that idea of yours.” 

There are, so Drowse says, only a few’instru¬ 
ments of torture now permitted by the tew; but 


the Committee of the Privy Couuoil is one of lies on his left. 


He informs the committee what all, in our 
respective personal capacities, knew before, 
that Miss Sniggles had given waraingriv leave. 
He says this as if he were the most injured 
man in the world, in consequence. 

A pile of letters six inches high lies on his 
right hand, and another pile half as thick again 


them. It consists, according to Drowse—and he 
went one day to see for himself—of a hostile 


“I may say, gentlemen” continues Mr. 
Drowse, “that all these applications have been 


body of officials, whose business it is to pick holes carefully perused, and thought unsuitable. Any 
in the skins of the clergy, and then mb the sores, gentleman can look through them aud satisfy 

£>A 2 tJ t. _ _ J_?A_ it.' X ** • .. f . I >* 


Still he admits that it is not a joking matter himself of their value.” 
when he has the committee's eye, in the shape Up jumps a two guit 
of Air. Inspector, down on. him. “You must a dissenter, as Drowse 
give Mm a dinner, and he civil,” ssts Drowse, lo have them all read, 


Up jumps a two guinea patron, a radical Mid 
a dissenter, as Drowse calls him: "We ought 
to have them all read, so as to form our own 


“ Only tet him go into the school famished, and unbiased judgment, gentlemen, and not permit 
the first thing lie does, is, to lose his temper, the rector to rough-ride the parish ia this 
then he turns all tlfcir wits out, of the chilaron’s manner. I’m a two guinea patron though not 
heads, and in ten minutes he’s brimful of such a churchman, and I, for my part, haven’t seen 


a report as makes my Skin creep.” 

Such is the present trouble of our worthy and 


one of them; hare you, Admiral Groggcn?” 

“ Hasn’t he,” said Admiral Groggen, who just 


;; respected vicar. A good, kinddusarted old" man caught one word of the last speaker’s address.,; 
■! lie undoubtedly is, ftmd slowly luminous. When t It rough his ear-trumpet. “ He lias seen half ap 
jj vme of his parishioners, irate m vestrv, exclaimed dozen of them, 1 know. .Jj^vterprising gills, {j 
that a Grutnbleton parson would never set the Come a long way on purpose.” ;• 

i; ICtmmoson fire^he quietly .tsked, "Who wants Drowse, however, to save time, hands the ; 

i! to set it oil fire f” This gave him a day’s credit packet of rejected addresses to our fricad Grog- j! 
| as a wit k Grumbtetoff, and considering that it gen, with the request that he will read aloud jj 
j was skid in vestry, it deserves remark. But we from them, to fetisfy himself and the committee . j j 
4f<*Grumblflton folks do not like to sec our good generally. , ji 

!• cdd*friend in trqnble,av.* we rally round him as “ Here is one,” says the admiral, "to begin ji 

| he quakes befoif this down-rush of damsels who with: j 

j haye set their heart® upon him and bis school. «< 'Reverend and babbehoti Sir,-Outlie { 

I f . A . fow «% s C^P*. and # :tythe help of some o 5tb u! tim« sent vou application for school, with | 
t 2EXi l l !5 pa^F 9 l WftS . a » ^protected female, who j 


«to 

average of infcelteotte a v$ 


u. tschool com- .,l a y the barrel-orian, and asked whether 

e Slot always so y 0a f 0U nd foci, whether the house was lonely, 
hen, p.«uas, .the or near the churobvard. Surely a man—-much 
irexfupjii y ou arc more a gentleman and a clergyman—would pe?Ar 
m this subject is bavct suffered a day to pass—to say noth&df 
mt committee is mofe than three weeks—without one line to 

tR if Aiftrui* in an _ « 


ifl it clever men satisfy a a&terai and proper curiosity. - 
(ess your soul, the «* Yours, &c., 

j low one M au as- “ ‘ twins ** 

u are mixed T 

m the clever Roars of laughter frqjp tl» bbtesriitee, wbi 
t# see hoiy lasted a considerable time, an#]#ft everybody 


sembly wtwe clever and ..adunitf men are mixed 
together, The stupid menadtag down the clever 
men,*ana youj^di be sorpmed t#see hof 


timid and waveartag many of the better clast of such a good humour, that it Was determined tl 
minds becomfl They lose ieif.reuance when they go thrfwgh the ifsfcot the file a- an amusement, 
work with affbcSd positive bobby, hove no fixeefl w These ladies marry Csstj” remarked, the 
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admiral, reading apostacript: 'I am married— 
without encumbrance.* What dofcs that mean?” 


“ One reason why so many applications are 
mads by the,pupil teachers,” said Drowse, " I 
am tola, is.th&i they hare a notion that the 
j Grumbleton schoolmistresses are particular]; 
likely tojget offers. They tell one another at 
the Tr&ung Institutions, and that’s one reason 
■Why' I disapprove of bringing up n parcel of 
yenng women together.” * 

w Xhey corrupt one another,” said tlie two 
■ gtfinea patron, who felt spitefully towards Fish* 
, , ponds, and did not object to agree with the vicar 
! now and then. „ 

** Corrupt one another” said Groggen; *' fid¬ 
dle-de-dee. How can they corrupt one another ?” 

After reading over twenty or thirty letters, 
Groggen lifted up a tied packet. 

“What’s this r* asked the admiral. 

“ Correspondence between me and Canon 
Boniface;” answered the vicar. “Yon may 
read it, if you like. It’s a great pity that all 
the additional trouble and vexation of such a 
correspondence should be had for nothing. 

Without quoting the letters of the canon, 
which were, of course, lengthy, I may state 
, • that Drowse had started with the air of a man 
nettled that a stranger like Canon Boniface 
[ Should presume to think he knew of anybody 
I “that would suit him exactly.” So he wrote a 
; curt answer to that effect. Boniface rejoined iu 
. a dignified epistle, in dismal grandiose periods, 
•which sounded like the tolling of the cathedral 
bell at a dean’s funeral, except where a profane 
quotation or two from Horace broke in upon the 
bom—bom—bum. Drowse wrote a short re- 
t joinder, merely staking the name of the candidat e, 
j if she were a candidate. But this personality 
i jjhade Dr. Boniface very angry, and he refused 
| togivethe name. So it was proposed by the 
. twt> guinea patron, seconded by the grocer, 
and earned nem. con., that “ This committee, 
having heard the correspondence between the 
j Rev, Canon Boniface ana the Yicar of Grumble- 
i ton, desires to express its censure of the former 
and it* sympathy with the Rev* Mr. Drowse,” 

' all which is to be found iu the chronicles of 
Gftunbleton, as well as the remainder of the 
correspondence, which proved to be more vo- 
lttromous thnn luminous, though it was interest¬ 
ing x5 Gnvmbleton, and was all printed in the 
, locainewspaphra. , 

)j '::w« were so long engaged over the candidates 


considered by Drowse and. Admiral Groggen, 
and by tbe two guinea patrbns, indispeoBsble; 
‘•For, ’ said Drowse, "unless we-see 'em, how 
can we tell whether they will do ? if they dress 
too smart, you know, it’s a sign of vanity.” 

“ Tut! nonsense,” qnoth the admiral: " t like 
to see the girls dre^j as fine as they cm. We 
always make oar slops as smut as possible; and, 
fop the same reason, we should like to see our 
Women hoist their colours bravely.” 

1 Drowse was not disposed to contest the point. 
The three were to come. The day came and the 
damsels. Then the committee csfeie, and was 
assembled in the church* Let each hear for 
himself. It was difficult for us to decide; but 


'• of the vicar, that scant atten¬ 

tion was paid to tlie dozen likely candidates on 


| the right; whose chum dcmanded a more careful 
consideraiit-. The guinea patrons beganto drop 
off one by one, til at last there were only some 
•^■' dozen left, andthen itlm agreed thaUots 

jphdUioas way of settlingthe Matter. So three 
diunsels were then chosen, and a sum of money 
tretied ^rom the funds testable them to come 
y ffiutfnbteton vf*- the purpose of undergoing 
ipbmfeatiou before the committee, and that 
<i we . j^fi>4d6 .all know something of theiff musi- 
• «• H '.'fi 1 ''vocal and instrumental! Tufa was 


£>f Paris on the three goddesses, was not to be 
impugned. The ladies’ committee had some¬ 
thing to say; old Mrs. Tittling was not entirety 
satisfied; Mrs. Briar thought file young persons 
modest and respectful; but Mrs. Grobcy said, 
she could see a snake in the grass. The ladies 
will, no doubt, have it all their own way, if they 
can only be brought to understand among them¬ 
selves what- their way is; but, pending the settle¬ 
ment of their differences, the president and 
patrons of Grumbleton will be permitted by them 
to give the golden apple to her who fa, in the 
admiral’s opinion, the most deserving candidate. 


A GIPSY CONCERT IN MOSCOW. 

Wfe were dining at one fif the chief restau¬ 
rants in Moscow, I and Herr Grabs. We had 
been to the Russian Comedy, and were bow 
disporting ourselves at sapper, 

A Russian tvaktir, or restaurant, fa a re¬ 
markable place. There » nothing of tiny 
snug, homely comfort <5f the London tavern, and' 1 
its intramural interment in mahogany bios; 
nothing of the cold, solitary splendour^of flm 
coffee-room of an English- hotel; but,' instead 
of this, a cumbrous, expensive magnificence, 
with the alloy of a semi-barbarfam that east** 
across that magnificence a strange clpud like 
the shadow of a penny-gaff. The stalls have 
seats like* the ponderous sofaswhat-prevail in 
English ^lodging-houses, the table# are larger 
than they need be, and overhung with ftouzy 
red curtains thgt clowu you round a* with a tent. 

The traktir we were nidw wlfffhg va%a nest 
of rooms — up*stairs aim down—rooms that 


round ^rith red sashes; and a&jjpr less than 
half a dozen of Hhffg. retainers turrohnd you 
when you eft ter tjpefae your hat, orremove 
your mg cloak. Jffiotlicr peculiarity of the 
traktir is the edbmous self-playing organ, that 
grinds out its ‘dcafaaky and (lumblag wrasio 
sii you eatKour cutlet, often drosmihg cxnwirsa- 
tiowand afwny^noiaily iutrusire.* 

■ We had; eaten a shoe of tlm Wgbw fiesivof 
Ufa sturgeon, and fiafalfav c«w 
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Herr Grabe, wfio had risen, Mod was over¬ 
hauling a pile of-Russian and foreign papers, 
suddenly advanced towards me, his stolid ews 
beaming with pleasure, and waring in his podgy 
hand along imsy blue playbill. t 
“ Hurrah! mem Herr Goodman," said he, 
"here is fat yon a great opportunity; here is 
our last Gipsy Concert—tie last of the season 
—our wonderful song-gifted gipsies’ concert; 
they sing and dance to-morrow at the Hermitage 
Gardens. It is a great opportunity, for th* 
winter has now began, and a day later you 
might have spisscd them. They ye miraculous 
mimics; they are dancers of genius; they sing 
—Himmel, how they sing!” 

At seven o’clock the next night a jolting roll 
through the suburbs and boulevards, the dry 
leaves hustling under our wheels, brought us to 
the great iron gate of the Hermitage—a gat* 
crowned with coloured lumps. 

The Hermitage is a sort of Cremome—a 
pleasure-garden Tor summer use; like CVcmome 
suburban, and formerly the property of a noble¬ 
man. It has a pretty lit tie domain, with a 
miniature lake and a sprinkling of good trm. 
It 1ms little curtained alcoves foi supping in, 
and a bar-room for wine and “erogs.” 

bo tar l could sec at a glance as I threaded 
the wicket, paid for my ticket, and walked down 
the long scantily-lit garden-path, lured ou by 
distant music that indicated some central source 
of amusement. Herr Grabe followed me with 
stolid enthusiasm, full of metaphysical inclina¬ 
tions upon the price of hemp, like a good philo¬ 
sophical German merchant as he was. * 
Hurrying people passed us; not fantastic 
students, or prattling grisetteh, but qui<t, ttaul 
people, intensely grave and respectable, in¬ 
capable of mercurial movements or tumultuous 
gaiety. Dance! *Therc was no dancing m 
'them. • 

“ Where is the dancing platform r" I said to 
Jim Grabe. # • 

“Dance?” skid Herr Gralic, with horror: 
"the government allows no dancing here. We 
are not civilised enough to dance in public ” 

Oh, t^ie blessings of a paternal government 1 
V^jhat cau dancing )m 4 o to do with politics ? 
Can one be JR-aiUscd into republicanism, or 
pirouetted into Polish principles ? 

Fading trees do not look well when fit bv dim 
lamps and tin reflector* filte dish-covers. Theie 
is a dingy gaidiy^mit half-dean trees, seen by 
an artificial UlumiuAion, that «nakcs one think 
of tbeatricaltforcsts, side-scenes, utijj footlights. 
A gardempf AJcinous, on a cold mitumn flight, 
with radfior a severe fresh win® sibling abonW 
the dead leayes, and turning thrnn over, as if 
in search of some one «§t *ouf of flic way 
and hidden underneath, not rim*most sc- 



centre between them. It was rather a cold 
night, and second-rate music is slot warning, 
however noisy it may be. Some officers scar 
me drew their far-lmed cloaks closer round 
them, with a suffering shrug; the ladies j 
huddled together, like fowls on a perch on a 
winter’s night. ■ "* 

The musicians were like any other musicians 
in Paris or London. Evening dress is not 
capable of much variety. From the leader 
downwards the band degenerated in perspec¬ 
tive, till the player on the big drum in tue back¬ 
ground grew positively shabby. With long- 
suffering patience we bore the short gusts of 
music.* - 

Weary of staring at the orohestra, I turned 
my eyes to the decorations, and they were not 
altoarethcr despicable—superior to Gremoror, 
and all such modern VnnxhalK but inferior to 
the tasteful variety of a Paris illumination. 

There were some green metal aloes with 
broad, well-modelled leaves, wide, and flapping 
as elephants’ ears—sneh plants as grow in 
| Indian jungles, and conceal tigers’ dens and the 
lairs of enormous snakes. They stood on. high 
pedestals above the flower-beds; the starry, 
branching flowers were formed by little jets of 
gas. the pure and brilliant flame blossoming 
naturally enough into flowers. A prettier night 
ornament could scarcely be imagined. 

Suddenly a dark figure stole thievishly along 
tin- pasteboard battlement that formed the 
facade of the Music Theatre. Satan entering 
Eden could not have striven harder for ambush 
in order to avoid the angelic spears. Little 
lamps of a luminous violet oolour were first 
lit by this dexterous climber; they were fol¬ 
lowed bv rows of burning topaz.es and glow¬ 
worm-coloured lights, amt radiant rubies, and 
little cups of bluish moonlight, that the envieew' 
ami struggling wind kept in a restless flicker, 
and every now and then, in a fit of irrestrain- 
able petulance, blew into total darkness, 

The black hand passed over theta with the 
nimble flame, and brushed them back again into 
lisrht. And, aU this time, thechiily concert went 
on, and the dry leaves blew about, inquiringly, 
and the dull visitors patrolled, and the coquet¬ 
tish blondes laughed and drank tea, or sipped 
sticky liqueurs, and talked of the gipsies. 

I do not think there is much real taste for 
music in Russia. People talk too much at the 
Opeta. Everything is French, German, sad 
Italian, and what is not, one of these three is bad 
—1 mean, in the fashionable world only, for the 
native and Cossack airs arc very wild, sad, and 
original, and the peasants are passionately fond 
of them. A spurious and half-learned civilisation 
seems to paralyse fd a itrno in Russia the natural 
instincts of taste.' 

On went those black-clad automatons with 
their mechanical playing, doUfag out by the bar. 
Without feeling or passion, Che beautiful «re- 
nacle in Don Juan, tie wizard walte in Fakl, 


were long news, of seats, with a walk down tlw 


without feeling or passion, the oeautuui gre¬ 
nade in Don Juan, tie whtord wait* in Fa*t, 
the majestic wedding-march of Mendelssohn, f 
But sudden)? the band broke into life, and 
thundlrcd out with the Are aatl exactitude that 
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only delight and practice cm give, the Russian | 
national anthem: ‘'God defend the Czar 
the most martial and passionate of national 
anthems; and far Wperior, in my humble opi¬ 
nion, to oar “Gad save the Queen." Every bat 
west off, and five times running, aa the tinge 
ended, a band. Of students ami officers advanced 
to the orchestra, and shouted I or a re-perform¬ 
ance, uttering barbaric yells, such as might have 
belt# become add horsemen of the Don than 
modem Russian gentlemen. 

And now the open-air sen ice closed, (be 
congregation thawed away, aud melted into the 
eommndmg walks. The leader of the orchestra 
regarded ns, as we remained almost tke'lnst on 
the benches, with a look of careless pity, as 
be slipped ins violin into its baize bag, and 
turned to leave the stage. W e joined the stream 
of people eager for the next phase of amusement, 
and found ourselves at a small toil-gate, where 
some officers were baying conceit ticki ts. As 
we were buying ours, hali a dozen dark-eyed, 
untamed-looking men, in red shirts and blue rat¬ 
tans, passed; one of them was mounted, and, as 
be approached ns, gave a shout, and dashed off 
at a canter down tt side-walk, like an aulc-de- j 
Camp on a special errand. 

" Wondersehonexclaimed Herr Grabo; 
“ those are some >f the gipsies ” 

We showed our ticket, and pasw d into the 
enclosure. It was a large area, lac mg a eoveir d 
singe, with no roof, but long shiners of artificial 
green leaves that, running psrallt l to < arb othir, 
formed a sort of flat tent abmc our heads, ><uit- 
able for summer, but as m idt qu ite coTtrimr 
tor a chilly October evening as a mix /c dussmg- 
gown would be for the Aicuc Ocean 
Herr Grabe grew oracular, 

“You will see something typical," he said, 
ra, «Sily English travelled friend; no! ihe Spanish 
gipsy dances, old^vs the Fhcriueians, not all 
wriggle and oscillation, like the N »ufch girls ui 
India, mere shuffle of the feet—-tot and heel 
Hoanjely lifted from the ground. No, this will 
b< truly a Walpurgis-night, enehai f t, frenzied 
dance, quite original; deducibie &tih troin pnu- 
eiples of Arabic aesthetics, no moie like ( >ou$ 
lame European dances, than an ostneh of the 
desert is like a iarm-yard goose, 'ihundcr and 
storm! How long the Egyptians are raising 
the cWtainP f 

TAs if lus reproof had been heard, the ouitam 
instantly rose, and disclosed a stage w.tlf an 
amphitheatre of chairs To them rapidly en¬ 
tered vn careless process ion—the Eui masts. 
i i. Their leader was a tall handsome woman of, 
yay, two-and-twenty, evidently the queen and 
rbcauty of the tribe; her larsre daik eyes were 
lull of a mischievous triumph, as she sailed to, 
not ungracefully, in her canine robe, and took 
the central seat placed for her. Her umtnei 
was not retiring d timid, yet there was just 
eptmd b of deference sad wild shyness about 
hmoeariaf to tniTasiast in applauding 
wp out, her arrival. Kbe was perfectly at her 
eiset and yet not enough so itdL to be grid to 
1 - it i l! lf r li and wins wrtowe women next 


her. She did not look like a lady* and yet you I 
seared; seemed to wish tw judge her by the t 
civilised standard. There was an indisputable , 
look of command about her, aud a confidence of I 
success that showed the practised actress. ‘ 

Next her, on the left, sat a fat pleasant-look- 
mg woman, quiet and lady-like in manner, and 
with the air of a retfred prims donna. She was , 
dressed less richly, but in better lasts. This i 
was the dowager-mtoen, 1 felt sure. Next her 
i ante a middle-agr 1 woman, with rather flaccid I 
checks, but with a humorous expression about ; 
her large dajk eyes, that augured well for , 
comedy. The other four women were coarsely 
pretty, their eyes, however, datkty luminous, and 
laigc as Gieopatrn’s. The dress of all of them 
was peculiar, and rather bizarre and Asiatic m J 
character. I 

* Then the men came in, tall rough fellows, 
with tumbled black hair, who ranged them- I 
fcelits, with sullen shyness and half-rcbelbuuv 
discipline, m a semicircle behind the chain. 

Last of all, in came the chief, the leader, the 
husband, I presume, of the queen, for he placet! s 
iiimsilf near lip*, ami biat time for the whole 
ot the peifoimeis. lie carried a small species 
u( gmtai, peculiar to ihe Russftui gipsy, at his 
light hand. lie was a tall, supple young man, 
with a waited, crafty, Spanish sort of face, ami , 
was driwd m rather a theatrical short tun,c 
of red hnen, that made his legs appear almost 
awkwardly long, ihough their plmiev and the 
■’mallposs of his feel still served to prove Ihoir 
capacity for swill and ptactised movement 
i hV coiicei 1 beg tn w it b a soio by the dovrnger- 
qucui, a wild song but of no special characu., 
sung with a good but a veiled voice—a voice 
that bad lost rts puuty and resonance. I 

.Now » cry arose of “Mararha! Marscba!" a i 
delighted exnectant m. « .. 

“ Who is Maisoha’’”* I asked. ”' 

“Man-cha is i heir prima donna, flic one in 4 
ermine,” replied Her. (irabe. „ t 

Almscha the map tic, queenly in her ermine, 
leaned iurwardaud bowedj not disdainfully, but 
null a sort of serene complacency, as one accus¬ 
tomed to such homage. t, <■« 

“Ouhlza! Uuhtza 1 ” shtmfodthewdMresred * 
mob. • \ . 

M urscha t urued and smiled on her companions, 
as much Is to say, “Tbe old erf Sec how I 
lead t hem and iyh* thorn. X am their Iraq queen 
to-night; the czar mayhsv*i4llSfisto-fflqMrow.” 

So looked the saucy beauty, as she bowed to 
the weil-drt^wd mob that shouted*and jostled 
with Might; cud all those lesser starker com* 
famous, stSkdlnd whispered. < 

I have seenj >ore beautiful singetp, loftier and 
whiter Brows, eye* idbre dove-like, more saint¬ 
like, more'foli of s«4ine or of miry glamour, 
mg power, but I »cm saw anywhere so much of 
1 lie grace and aroimess of exprewMceU» Mareoha 
bent forward, sefzeffi tfec guitar, and began. 

Wlrit »<fOiee! How mellow, soft, oadayei 
powerful, gushing foith witbourdk effort, and 
mil of endless rise* and falls of wmifflmei! Vfith 
trial a sensibility and exprerefen m gate ihe 
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word* as she fi»«ed - back her head, sliook ft 
with a voafc..besotcling scorn, or leaned for¬ 
ward with half-shut mischievous eyes, as #he 
struck Uie gaitaMtrings with playful triumph.' 

As sheftnished her fir*t #oug,*the shouts of 
« OaiitiBi” (the vokedwelling on tke"Ou” la i 
sort ofidong-drawn howl) were'followed by fresh 
cries of ^REatseha” (M&tf). 

- Msrsc-ha sang “Oulilza” over again with more 
delightful archness and tenderness than before. 

, I think I newer heard a singer who attended 
more attentively and instinctively, not merely 
to light and shade, forte and pijjuo, but also to 
every minute inflection of meaning. 

It was a beautiful air, full, as I took it, of 
passionate entreaty, of almost Oriental adoration, 
of lovers’ coaxiug arguments, of playful quarrel 
i—a rustic love-story, in fact, changeful as April. 
And every time Marsclia sang it a fresh colour 
seemed to transfuse it, so varied were the tones 
of her voies, and the phases of her grace, pride, 
archness, and imperial coquetry. 

T asked Herr Grabe the meaning of the words, 
for the song was in Russian patois. Alas 1 for 
my imaginations. 

*“ They call it a gipsy air,” he said, " and so it 

5 >artly is, hut I have certainly heard it in Germany, 
[4 is called there ‘The lieer House.’ It de¬ 
scribees droll fellow staggering out of a beer-shop 
and seeing two moons positively winking at 
him; presently the houses on each side of the 
street begin nodding too, and the church dances 
a cavalier seul. Then a fit of maudlin melan¬ 
choly supervenes, and he resolves to give up liis 
boozing ways, turn his back on the seductive 
beer-shop, and go back to the old gipsy tent 
and his old chums. 

And sat this stupid old drinking-song I had 
thrown away all my enthusiasm; and that was 
the revelling mcqpure in which Marsclta had ex* 
I pended all her fine acting. Bah ! I was vexed 
—-I was kart. But who was I ? A mere fo¬ 
reign mist. Jibe < applause was tremendous. 
The people rolled and billowed with delight. 
Marseha*s eyes lit ‘up, hut she received the 
applause with the majesty of an empress. 


Ja men struck In no^iy.' The air was wild and 
humorous. The leader gave the signal for the 
chorus bv a swift right-about-face and a wave of 
the handle 0 ? his guitar as ho struck the bass 
chorda. It was a haiC- savage 1'artar tune, 
*bat..;t»Re| wiifii jhp, with a danfling crescendo in 
the swweakspeeo, that closed the first half of the 
concert.. The performers, led by Itymcha, quitted 
tiu' atajjp for a time, and descended to'cartb, 
tQ takwwtj “ grogs,” and clfimp^gne in tlfc 
refi^shment-room, , ■« '. m 

Tlwyi»py<sd about tfajluiten with Aytd eon- 
descene«u.;They^ Who praised 

and flattered them With sr high-bred gallantry 
worthy of the imperial salons, a They collected iu 
fliidy-arewied gKniw rpupd iu^baok door of the 
thuati'e. ThewhelAwiijuttted oonreme with their 
chief, the y^Bg-wiakria the scarlet shirt| who 
cantered alout the gardens with a purposeless 
violence oifa yeedy brown hone. As tor M»r- 


seba, she wrapped herself in her ermines, and, re¬ 
tiring to a quiet corner of the tefteshtnept-roou) 
with a sallow droll-looking woman in assort of 
chintz dress, sipped a tumbler of boiling tea in 
her own grand bewitching way, the cynosure 
of all neighbouring eyes, . * , \\ 

Presently there was » (flask* of brass, nod a 
fizzing of violin-strings, a# the crowd drifted 
back to their seat# under the leaf-roof With 
mush cackle of cheery talk, and much conjecture 
as fo Part Two of the gipsy performance. We 
jostled down into our places; there was some 
marrow-bone-aud-cleaver music of the Uvabu- 
chadonosor order, and the curtain drew up. 

N# actors in London hr Paris eouM have 
grouped the scene better. It was an encamp¬ 
ment of Russian gipsies preparing for the cere¬ 
monies of a marriage. All was drollery and 
bustle. There were some rough-bearded fellows 
on one side wrangling at cards, and being scolded 
by a witch of an old woman, who, kdle in hand, 
kept alternately reviling every one for not help¬ 
ing more in the preparations, and stirring a 
caldron of cabbage-soup, that, hanging from 
a tripod of sticks, seethed ovct a fire. There 
were boys dancing, shouting, mid playing mis¬ 
chievous tricks. There were women arranging 
seals for the bride and bridegroom. 

There was a distant shout of welcome^ a 
trample of feet, and in came the bride and her 
att endant s (Marseha, of coarse, looking charm¬ 
ing in her bridal finery and streaming vet!); then 
came a clatter of hoofs, and in, at a great pace, 
dashed the chief on horseback—-the skilful beast 
he bestrode whirling round and round with art¬ 
fully feigned impetuosity, and dispersing, at 
every turn, the gipsy retinue, who, with equal 
art, made way for it, with a pretence of fear. 

The bride was seated at a table, on which 
stood the bridal offerings covered with mtSSt!;* 
With delightfully acted shjajess she received the 
homage of the bearded portly visitors, who, in 
their blue cloth caftans and high boob, acted 
the part of small tradesmen* and other well-to- 
do guests. It was ail in dumb show, for no 
one'spoke a word, but the men bowed, smiled. 


1 
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The.next song was a part-song with chorus, land gesticulated, and the twenty or thirty 
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actors bustled about to express their pleasure 
at seeing each other, and at thp general splen¬ 
dour of the entertainment. . 

Through the crowd all at once broke^the old 
C&uidia of a cook, her grey hair about her ears, 
hef ladle in her hand. She executed a gro¬ 
tesque dance, quite tipsy in its drolleiy, its 
vigour somewhat retarded by assumed age. 
Twee it altogether, it partook of the hornpipe 
character, soul was, perhaps, better adapt* i tor 
male than fiesude performance. At intervals she 
barked and yelpeo. and all the gipsie# shouted 
in the Irish manner. 

Then a'smart boy of fourteen, 3r«d-ahirted 
and booted, his kuk hail' qt aaofly blatdaiess, 
bis face brown aad-sly, aofiapfct the OJgne’s 
challenge. He coures amidst w*»d- 

clapnings and chorus-siagH^, With a handlfor- 
ohie%ia one bpnd, and- executes a wild, break¬ 
down dance, more subtle than oar nigger dances. 
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and less droll, but far wore scientific and difficult. 
Every now and then be drops the handkerchief, 
and picks it up iu & certain ecstatic moment 
of the dance, without losing time, and thin feat 
is rewarded by storms of laughter and applause. 
His little booted legs shake about as pliant 
as a harlequin’s, and his sly tain face pre¬ 
serves ose stead? expression of crafty determi¬ 
nation* He ends a series of impossibilities by 
* gigantic effort in double shuffling. “ Hist 
bqy, I said to Herr Grabe, M if he isn’t hung 
prematurely for picking pockets, will become a 
world-known ballet-master.” 

“No,” said he, “it is wunderbar; but those 
people have refused offers to travel that would 
nave brought them hundreds and huudreds of 
pounds. They are proud; they are free as 
Tartars; they like their own ways. Have you 
not heard how Catalan! once, after hearing one 
of their women sing, took off a shawl, worth 
thousands of roubles, that some emperor had 
given her, and threw it over the gipsy’s 
shoulders, exclaiming: *1 am dethroned—tlu«* 
is the Queen of Song l* It may be true: I tell 
it you for true. Why not ?” 

And all this time Harscha sat quccnlv in her 
white attire. Now the chief stepped toiler, and 
handed her a gipsy guitar. It seemed impossible 
to approach that woman without reverence 
She' took it, and threw the blue band across her 
left shoulder. Instantly a tremulous tune lose 
from the strings of the wild instrument. 


was approaching, llicre was to tie a uuet sword- 
dance between the chief and that tall stately 
buxom girl on the right of Marscha. Now I 
had heard gipsy music 

quanaiis deda^jt fy be partly Phoenician and 
JPy'vVffi%ian in character. I had found it 1o 
^ffil&iffle m many respects the Arab music, being 
monotonous, quaiu^. and full of minute in¬ 
flections, almost too subtle to be distinguished 
except by a practised ear; at tunes exciting 
and passionate, yet generally more like an in¬ 
cantation thau pure honest music, and there can 
be no doubt profoundly corrupt m its mystic 
significance. 

The guitar, and the incessant hand-clapping, 
furnished a fitting music for snfh a dance, which 
is probably of Tartar origin and of extreme an¬ 
tiquity 1 /* The chief, girding himself up, and 
looking down at bis boots to see if he was iu 
sound saucing trim, stepped forward to the foot¬ 
lights, nod addressed some words in Russian, 
that I could not hear, to an officer in white uni¬ 
form, Who sat in the front row. 

The officer rose, bowed, and unbuckling his 
heavy cavdlry sword, handed it up in its glittering 
steel sheath to the gipsy dariccr. He look it, 
drew the blade from its sheath, and returned 
the she&tb to the owner. 

Then, holding theV* ord iafets band, and over 
his fcpd, he advanced to thrjprl who, wrapped 
in Hr sfauwl, pac^d< forwafu lo opposo him m 
tberdafcce. They challenge each other, they 
cross as ^ interchange with the gravity of mftuct 


figures with the agility of a Highlandmazt exult¬ 
ing in the fling, out with more lithe and crafty 
neatness. He' is so quick, you can hear nothmg 
but the tap of his heel and toe, and the aott 
low beat of iiis companion’s toe and heel. Now 
and then, as the band shout in a jerky ecstatic 
way, he" slashes the sword through the wir, and 
cuts figures of light Ifefore the girl’s unflinching 
eyes, she all the time playing graceful antic? 
with her shawl. 1hat ( »be alternately loosens and 
tightens. There is no violence about the dance, 
but it is full of a robust Spanish spirit, and is 
defiant m its character. Suddenly the music 
quickened, the dancers redoubled their efforts, 
and approached each other more closely ; swift 
as lightning that horrible menacing sword flew 
round the girl’s head, whistled over and around 
her on left and right, close, close—one halt’s 
brl*adth more—one instant of haste or panic, or 
of thoughtless and excited eagerness, and the 
gipsy girl had fallen dead on the stage. 

“ Whish—whish!” went the sword, gHtterinr 
tbrough the air, the dance growing every second 
(aster and madder Suddenly, an uncontrollable 
thirst for blood seemed to seize the swordsman ; 
he parsed his hand upward through his hair, and 
it, ■'food on end in a maniacal, Corybnntio wav. 
Then, tossing 1 he sword behind his back, lie 
raised it to cleave that proud and smiling 
antagonist to the breaM-bone; he raised the 
sword-—that instant the music stopped, the 
dance was over, and the applause broke forth 
like thunder m a Brasilian forest. 

1 w ijied the hot dew from my forehead, and 
gave uTsigh of relief. < 

“ It is divainc, it is dhalne!” exclaimed m\ 
jQiftriiian friend; “ come, let us lmrry off to the 
fireworks. ' , 

And so we did. «Fhc pdSjrft'i ungratefully eager 
for new amusement, we it- ntywdmg in black 
masses on the daik edge of the garden lake 
Tlitv looked like ghosts waiting for Charon on 
the hanks of Lethe’s ftt and suitqn stream. 

Here and there a ‘•park rose up on the oppo¬ 
site shore, and by that spaik we could see black 
figures moving about with lights. 

“Rang!” went the maroons, with attack¬ 
ing detonation; up wept a golden line, and 
broke into a star of burning diamonds. " Bang! 
hang t” witli spiteful and abrupt reports. 

“ Hiss, hiss!” like flying serpents, went the 
fireworks, and tprnuolwd into saffron-colored,, 
starry fire; into golden willows ifito brajj/ihiug 
threads, each f ipjusd with a star of brilliants. 

Up went <4fh*r fireworks, that, liiffh up, bio?- 
sfmed’inlo blue, and crimson, and geimn, mid 
nftlted into she c&ld unruffled darkness. ** 

“Whizl hisft! wb*z!” spread tlpp fire over 
I the framdWorks, and hffoke out into circles# and 


letters, and ftroWns, awWaurci-leaws, and the em¬ 
peror’s name, and “ Gtod protect tile pw 1” and 
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Balt even to fireworks thareis fen end, and da 
the last rocket shot forth its stars, ore ran to 
the gate, leaped into d drosehky, aud drove ad a 


The next day, late in the afternoon, I vent 
agautdftbe Hermitage alone. The Bower of Vain 
Delights Had a forlorn look5, dead leaves strewed 
the walk. Blackened s^uib-cases floated ou the 
lake, below the tawdry pas^sboard mountains. 

In the stables, an enormous elephant swayed 
to and fro, i and undulated his proboscis. In 
the court-yard, a tame bear lamented angrily his 
blindness. The empty Stage looked disconsolate 
as a house after a funeral. The roof of artificial 
leaves rustled in the cold air. The tawdry 
triumphal arches seemed to shrink away from 
the honest daylight, that is so frank, and so dis¬ 
dains shame and concealment of all kinds. I felt 
like the magician's boy in the Indian fable, who 
unwittingly has repeated the spell that has turned 
his fathers palace into a poverty-stricken hovel. 

OYSTERS AND OYSTER CULTURE. 

Takas are aristocratic and plebeiau oysters, 
suited to the pockets as well as to the palates 
of their admirers, and amongst the former our 
natives are pre-eminent in flavour as well as in 
price. This distinction has long prevailed. 
Phillips, who published in the reign of Anne 
a poem, the name of which is disclosed in the 
following lines, declared 
Hnppy the man,«who void of care and strife, 
la silken or in leathern purse contains 
A splendid thilling; he ne’er hears with pain 
Fresh oysters cried I 

The democratic, or deep-sja oysters, princi¬ 
pally from the Channel Islands, curliest take 
the field in Loudon, the Colehestcrs next be¬ 
come visible, while the high-bred or “melting 
natives” from Milton, "Vttiitstable, Faversiiam, 
"and other locflities on the Kentish coast, wait 
to see the grouse and partridge seasons pass, 
and come in with the pheasants in October. 

The old English line which has become a 

f avert), “ In the It'd months you may your 
stem eat,” is a mere translation a Leonine 
jrrnc of the Middle Ages— 

Mensibu® errutis, 

^ Vo® outre#i tnpnducatls. 

Th&nativel are reared from the developed 
spawn, technically termed the sjtat, which is 
trauspiantet from its birtbph^Mo feeding- 
groand^sppropmtcd to this oriv^eged 'class* 
ror. liift other fashionables, they ar% believed % 
improve bs^shaage# of sea air, and become meta¬ 


morphosed from mil fin lnd» no fist, m all fat 
and small fin. T^ey thrwe best tu the artificial 
bed* * i sheltered bays gad cstuarieg, andim- 
prove mmis|£hb,iaeighh!^h|pd of fresh-water 
springs; which the fins 

aotfceumes prfiaent, isacqutrecUjy ^pposine the 
a.shallow pool^to the suu’Srays, 
in some measure, arises front the 
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adnit oyst : 
and proba 


Absorption of, the microscopic shoots of dedi¬ 


cate marine plants, renderedrooretesder by the 
action of the waves, and tiuged% tbe kBfiaeB<» 
of light. The natives are not fall grown' until 
between five and seven years old, and sieve 
learn the age of a hone out of bis own mouth, 
that of the oyster is disclosed by annual layers. 
on the convex shell Oysters'possess distinct 
organs of digestion, respiration, and circulation, 
with a well-defined nervous system. They ere 
feasible of light, and close their valves at the 
Shadow of an approaching body, so that the un¬ 
dulation of the waters may not reach them. 
When brought to Billingsgate, the natives arc 
subjected to sanitary treatment by being placed 
in vat# of sea-water, or of water holding a saline 
mixture in solution, to which oatmeal is added, 
a process which tends rather to increase their 
fat than improve their flavour. 

When the native is in perfection, the fish 
should approach the roundness of a ball, and be 
white as the kernel of a nut. According to 
Kitchener, the barrelled oysters are commonly 
the smallest natives not fall grown; bat per¬ 
haps lie goes rather too for in asserting that all 
the objections which exist to the use of unripe’ 
vegetables, apply to immature animals. . 

Geological researches constantly reveal the 
long-eulombcd remains of well-shaped and full- 
grown fossil oysters, which make us regret that 
such daiuties came into the world before their 
time, and to little purpose. The oyster-bank in 
the vicinity of Reading, in Berkshire, aninland 
county, is a most remarkable deposit, occupying 
six acres, and forming a strata over two fleet 
deep. Thomas Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, 
whom Johnson honoured with a me amongst the 
British poets, published in 1667, in his History 
of the Royal Society, an original paper, in which 
he complained that, “ although British oysters 
have been famous iu the wond since the istad' 
was discovered, yet the slyjj how to set them 
aright has been so little considered amongst 
ourselves, that we see at this day it is confined 
to some narrow creeks of one single county.” 
That county was, of course, Kent; Essex 
bus since become a competitor, the Burnham 
^ysters from the river Crouch being highly 
prized; indeed, the Kentish bishop, in bis zeal, 
would seem to have forgotten that, in the days 
of Queen Bess, Colchester sent presents of 
oysters t£ the royal favourites, Leicester and 
Walsingham. The Romans were great admirers 
of Oysters, aud early learned the excellence of 
f hose from the Kentish coast. Juvenal alludes to 
the discriminating taste of the court sycophant, 
Montanus,at the feasts of the Emperor Domitfon, 
in lines which have been thus paraphrased :. » 

Wh* 

At the first bite'&ch oyster’s birthplace know, 

Whether a Luerinc or Circayui be had bitten, 

Or one from Rutupinian deep® i» Britain. 

A Roman millionnairc, 'Sergius Orata, whom 
Cicero designated the master of taxuricskcon- 
eeived the idea of 0 %i«ra 1 ;jji^aR : Uj»ter-pallLin: 
the Lncrine Lakefa saR-water lagoon on .she 
coasu of Cam wuia, adjoining the Calf of Bone, 
and separated from tbe$ea by a narrow strip Ur 
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bank of sand. The lake was shallow, and situated, 
in'the ricinity of thoeaajawting, although highly 
volcanic, country which the rich and luxurious 
Romans were Is the habit of selecting for their 
splendid mal v^as. In those retreats, the; 
i -enjoyed the. Lncrin* and Circeean oysters, the 
j latter from tbe'ooast of Latinm; according to 
j Riny/'theBritish shores had not as yet senttheir 

supplies at the time when Orata ennobled the: 
, Lemon oysters. 1 ’ It is difficult to concern i 
i the mode of carriage that enabled them to 
retain their fulness and flavour in a journey 
to tbe imperial city, but Apicius is said to have 
/ supplied the Emperor Trajan with fresh oysters 
atlihc year round. The Rutupiniaa district 
of England derived its name from the Eoman 
city of Butnpinus, now Ricbbowragh, or the j 
town of the Reach, in the Isle of Thanet, being! 
built on what was then an estuary. On its de¬ 
struction by the Banes, and within & mile of its 
site, rose the Saxon town Sondwick, built by 
Canute on the salt sands, where the oysters 
“ most do congregate—now the modem’Sand¬ 
wich* one of the Cinque Ports. It is believed 
7 that In the days of the Romans the surrounding 
eoontty was covered with water; and Mr. 

'. Roach Smith, in his recent antiquarian re¬ 
searches respecting Eicbborough, informs us, 1 
that in digging in the neighbouring marshes, 
what were once large beds of oysters are to this 
day brought to light. Steam has revolutionised 
the oyster trade; but although the production 
must have increased vastly since the days of 
Bishop Sprat, the supply ’does not keep pace 
with the demand, arising from increased wealth 
and population; and the price of the real natives 
has risen higher and higher, until it has become 
. extravagant. When Christmas approaches, pyra¬ 
mids pf oyster-barrels crowd the platforms of our 
T* flAfrw&y termini, destined for the wide circles of 
rural cousins, in |^arn for brawn, bares, and 
country turkeys. 

_ The imperial government of Prance, with the 
view of multiplying those favourites of epicu¬ 
rean taste ana social enjoyment, has recently 
devoted much attention to the artificial culture 
of oysters, and confided the inquiries to M t 
Caste, a member of the Institute, who had made 
tbc natural history of fish his peculiar study. 
,7; It; Cost® has officially visited ail the celebrated 
oystewrearing coasts, and amongst ojjiers those 
If'\Oxrii©.British Isles; indeed, the number of hu 
Christian names—Jean, Jacques, Marie, Cypficn, 
Vibtor-rss sufficient to entitle him, under a 
separate one, to naturalisation in almost every 
. j^Europeafl state. In the course of hisexplora- 
'^bory researches he discovered, ha the Lago de 
^'usftro, on the Neapolitan shore, celebrated for 
tpoqt, the temainsof anciftitsalt-water tanks 
- still visible, whichtead to the belief that It is 
• . tfaasite of .the ancient Lncrme Lake. N uroe- 
■ io*ri remains of anp$nt yi|as and tombs can be 
hnukd ia Us vicinity; audit had been long sup- 
pond to he the yr^er o*aa extinct volcano, a 
menuse which was proved .to he correct by the 
emission, in ISSS, of such quantises;•«!mqfhitie 
gases » destroyed alL fhe cgum. Ths race 


has been restored* and tbc tanks discovered are 
probably the remains of those laid down two. 
thousand years ago by Sergius Orata, who de¬ 
rived a large income from bis oyster-beds on the 
spot. It would seem that pieces of rock, to 
which the young oysters' adhered. had, with a 
view to transport them undisturbed fronHhe na¬ 
tural waters in whidh they had been born* been 
brought and deposited in the oyster-parks. The 
fishermen on Lakey Fusarc, and other Italian 
ralt lagoons, even at this day farm artificial 
hanks fey sinking stakes -in the ground in the 
form of a circle, which rise aboveethe surface 
of the water, so that tHey may be reached and 
raised by the hand when necessary. Stakes are 
also laid down in rows, connected fay ropes, 
from which fagots composed of thin pieces of 
wood are suspended, the ropes enabling the 
number of movable pieces to be increased as 
they may be required. It is probable that the 
present inhabitants only traditionally follow the 
practice of their celebrated ancestors; ancient 
funereal vases arc preserved in the museums nt 
Rome on which may be clearly traced tire out¬ 
lines of the modem Italian system. It will 
form out; amongst the many strange revelations 
of our times if, after the lapse of "so many cen¬ 
turies, we shall adopt on the English coast— 
from which the Romans derived their most de¬ 
licious oysters—the example and appliances of 
ancient Rome as a means of multiplying the 
production of our natives. 

In the spawning season, which is generally 
from June to September, the oysters shed their 
snat,'but they do not, like othtf. marine creatures, 
abandon their youug; they protect them daring 
the process of incubation in the folds of their 
mantle, between their branchial plates. The 
youngsters remain in the mucous matter requi¬ 
site for their evolution, unkJ they ultimately J 
effect their embryo development. The mass* 
which the young oysters then form, resembles 
in colour and consistence thick {gegm ; whitisfa, 
at first, it gradually turns yellow, and cads by 
degenerating into a grey^broins, or grey violet 
colour, losing its fluidity in consequence of its 
absorption as nutriment. That state announces 
that the development hgs terminated, that tie 
oysters may cease to 1* nurses, that tho infants 
an: fit for’weaning, and it indicates their ap¬ 
proaching expulsion from the maternal shells. 
Previous to starting, tbc tiny brood may Ijp seen, 
through a powerful microscope opening atJ d 
shutting their minute vairefc, and practising 
their evolutions in a rotatory tnoiioSfpeeparatory 
4o th%ir entrance into independent 4xi«t#oee. 
The momeSt they emerge from fheir‘cradles, 
they roll aboqj in scorch of fnturq, residences, 
being finished within gpparatu* for swimming, 
which enabler them m seek some solid bodv to 


which enabler them m seek some solid body to 
winch thgy can attach themselves. The number 


pteotioe is admirably adapted. if. providing 
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! against the. immisnse issses which result; the 
h portions of rock ifhd fagots with which they 
j encircle and cover tbe artificial hanks are nr®.; 
cisely what nature requires to arrest in their 

■ passage the minute footing population, and to 
present serf aces on which. it can settle, as a 
tree on ♦hick the? tost entiles & swarm of bees 
tube swept into the ilire. when fixed, each df 
the little corpuscules, still almost invisible, 
begin s to form its shells. Shakespeare makes 
the foot in Lear ask the old king: “ Canst tell* 

; bow an orator makes his shell Lear: “ No. 1 ’ 

■ Fool: “Noi*I neither!” And «the question 
would, we •believe, putole even our modern 

; wiseheads. On raising the twigs, the annual 
growth of each of the voting brood is distinctly 
traceable', but the fishermen, as the breeding 
season commences, take care to present fresh 
fagots, and, when the fishing begins, they with- 
; draw from the water the wood on which the 
full-grown oysters had settled. After haring; 
gathered the grapes on those artificial vines, 

: ] they restore them again to the beds, in order to! 
; i become the resting-places of a new generation, 
j renewing and perpetuating the race by annual 
j 1 additions. The oysters, when raised, are de- 
| posited in osier baskets of a spherical or bottle 
| j form, with large meshes gradually enlarging from 
n the mouth downward-—possibly a preferable 
, I form to our oyster-barrel—arid it is probable that 
i | similar ones; were used for carrying the Bril ish 
: j oysters re Borne. 

;! The Italian system hating been approved of, 

| f it has been’adopted by the imperial goverqjpeut 
;• of France, and extensive artificial oyster-parks 
;! have been laid down under the direction of the 
;j minister of marine on the French const, parti-! 
:j colarly in the Bay of Brienc, near Brest, in 
: Brittany. The locality was considered favour- 
j | jEibk, for our Keatfch dredgers annually expend, 
Lwwilb a view to colonisatibn, considerable sums 
m in the purchase of spat at Granville, on the same 
| j foutb-rmt shoge. The Official reports speak 
j j highly of the success of the experiment s; fascines 
11 arc adopted formed of Numerous branches bound 
: j Together, and anchored by large stones, su as to 
jj^bo keptexmstautly afioat. These fascines, when 
H raieeo, have been found* covered with oysters i» 

| such profusion as to resemble the trees of an 
j orchard in spring, in all the exuberance of its j 

blossoms. W« are assumed by M. Costc that j 
| twent^lhousand ybungoystoi, hajc been counted i 
! on a tangle fesemc, not occupying more space 
] in the water than a sheaf of urn similarly; 
J bound wool# in a field, and it if «cedle|s to 
j j specula tomoa their wkruniary vgjuc^vhcn thcyl 
i shall atfive «fc perfection. It bus* also becir 
j ascertained Hmt by pavinj* the bottom of the 
park with oyster-sheUs, mdfisfts of the boating 
monads are attracted and educed to settle. As j 
[ it has been found that oysters born in a jjprricular 
spot improve in sire and fiavouton trsiusplanta- 
t ion, oven to other parts of tie same bed, it has 
beefh propost^Lto form the ortifici^ banks so 
that they djoy oC floated fron^ewe portiol of 
.j; i p the fremngprouhd to, another, by having the 
fascines attached -to movable frames on till 


sarfaceiu the nature of buoys; Odriosuter ; 
position toast present many available ^acidities, 
and the example of our neighixmrs odhlt to 
stimulate similar experiments in all the wtoenr- 
abie spots on our extensive coasts, the more 


territorial rights to the proprietors of all English 
oyster-beds. An excellent site for the formation 
dt new English oyster-beds has been lately oto 
tamed in a grant of shore near Harwich. 

Scotland is justly proud of her pandores, so 
highly prized in Edinburgh, and an ancient 
rivalry exists between our epicures and the 
viveurs of the sister island, as to the relative 
excellence of tire natives in comparison with the 
most celebrated Irish oysters. Those from the 
bay of Carlingford, on the coast of Louth, north 
of Dublin, were long famous, but aueh was the 
voracity of the public, and the avarice as well as 
ignorance of those interested in tbe beds, that 
some years since tbe race disappeared as if they 
had been exterminated. The cause was of 
course traceable to over-dtedging, as well as u» 
the want of due precautions to renew the 
brood, and as nature makes no provision for 
the spontaneous or immediate revival of a 
species that has been allowed to become r-x- 
tmet., the superior merits of the Carlingfords 
have become mere matter of history., The Red- 
bank Burren oysters from the coast of Clare, 
bordering on the southern extremity of Galway 
Bay, are deservedly extolled; the fin is of a deep 
olive green, and the fish smacks of the Atlantic. 
The beds lie on a limestone shore, over subter¬ 
raneous crevices, through which the freah water 
of the springs from the surrounding mountains 
rises and mingles with that of tbe ocean, and to 
this admixture their excellence is attributed. 
M. Coste. than whom there cannot be biffUfir 
authority, being well acquainted with our' na¬ 
tives in* their perfection, adjudged the palm to 
the Redbank Burrens, declaring that they were 
the best oysters he had ever met. On first tasting 
them, lie expressed his admiration of fcbfcir 
whiteness and*their plumpness by exclaiming, 
•Chicken! chicken!” A few barrels occasionally 
reach London as special presents, but the demand 
is too great in Dublin to permit Londoners 
practically to test the judgment of M. Caste. • 

Some local acts regulate particular Bbglish 
oyster fisheries—sach, for instance, as those in 
the neighbourhood of the Medway—by which a 
jury of free dredgers are empowered to make re¬ 
gulations; but we believe that there is no-ge¬ 
neral law of that nature applicable to all too 
oyster-beds on our coasts. Ireland, however, 
possesses a special legislative measure tor the 
increase and gwermnent of her oyster fisheries 
—the Irish x iolicrtcs Act of eighteen ’fifty, 
the forty-first section ef ( which enables the 
owner or oocupicr of «ny land bordcripg 0 ' 1 
the sba, or On any csuiary, or any person with 
the consent 1 of such owner,freoeoupier, ou\p- 
tatoing a license from thb Commissioners wf 
Fisheles, to ffrn) and plant, an oyster-tod on 
the adjacent share, «od eanfera on it all’ the. 
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attributes of property. The report of the 
commissioners, ‘prea^amA to parHarneBt during 
the last session, states that they have already 
granted licenses to twenty-six different proprie¬ 
tors for toying down new oyster-beds on. dif¬ 
ferent ilitrjCts of the coast, to the exteni of five I 
thousand one 'hundred aud forty-eight acres, 


all the year round. 
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tioniu applications were under consideration. 
Admirable by-laws hare been also framed under 
the direction of the inspecting commissioner j 
amongst other regulations, prohibiting the re¬ 
moval from a bed of any oysters of less than 
fixed dimensions; and as parliament has recently 
sanctioned the appointment ojj English com¬ 
missioners, it is desirable that similar salutary 
provisions should be extended to the oyster- 
bearing coasts of Great Britain. 

With a view to the extension of the culture, 
the first stop that suggests itself is, that the in¬ 
specting commissioner, who has devoted much 
attention to the subject, should be deputed to 
examine the modern system adopted by our 
neighbours, the French,' anJ report on its re¬ 
sults; and if that report bhall sustain the ac¬ 
counts which have reached us, the British public 
will then have from an authorised source all the 
information necessary to enable oyster-parks to 
be laid down on the most approved principles, 
in such available districts of our coast as pro¬ 
mise abundant supplies and remunerative re¬ 
turns. If it shall be found that the fresh water 
of springs enriches the saline beds, artificial 
means can be devised for its diffusion; and if 
the practice of laying fascines shall prove effeo-, 
tire, it may, perhaps, dispense with the slovenly 
and destructive process of dredging. The pearl- 
diver of Ceylon descends to fill his basket with 
dJSters without any implement but a sinking- 
stone to accclerat*; the rapidity of his descent; 
and the only precaution to which he resorts, is 
the mystic ceremony of the shark-charmei, 
whose exorcism is believed to be alwavs recos- 
nised and respected by the sharks, Divers on 
our shores need not apprehend %uch intruders, 
and as the modem invention of Deane’s diviugr 
helmet enables the wearer to remain at lus ease 
for five or six hours underwater, it would seem 
tint its application to our oyster fishenes might 
en&bfc the full-grown oystere to be select ed and as- 
sorted, while the immature remained undisturbed. 


old, and, being in delicate health, a long sea 
voyage in a siuling vessel was thought better 
fc»r me than a berth in one of the ill-ventilated 
and over-crowded steamers then and still running 
between San Francisco and New York yi& Pa¬ 
nama. Thus I became a passenger for Liverpool 
in the David Brown, a large America# dipper, 
distinguished for size, cleanliness, and tlic excel¬ 
lence of its passenger accommodation. 

The only fcllowjmaaengers to whom I need 
lallude wpre a ladylrom British Columbia, whom 
I will call Mrs. F—wife of a major in the 
British army. She had with hers!wo children 
and a female servant. I had “known this lady 
previously, in Vancouver Island, We were 
mends, therefore, at once. 

On the eleventh of October, ’sixty-one, the 
beautiful vessel, laden with her two thousand 
tons of grain, slowly and gracefully sailed out 
of the noble hay of Sau Fiancisco. Dear 
friends were stamong on the wharf; the bitter 
partings were over. The sun was shining as it 
always docs m California, until the sea, and the 
rocks, aud the vast city, seemed literally glitter¬ 
ing with sunlight. One long look back to the 
happy home of the last six years, to the homo 
still of the husband and brothers obliged to 
remain belaud, and at Inst 1 had only the sea 
that parted us to look at through my tears. 
Our fut mb. had seen us set sail tn what seemed 
a gallant ship. It had been chosen fiom all 
others as the one to send us home in for its 
“•how of perfectness. There were men in San 
Ftancibco who knew that the ship was unsea- 
worthy (hating been frightfully strained in her 
last voyage to China), aud that she was in no fit 
condition to be trusted with the lives of helpless 
a omen and chddren,yet they let us sail without 
a word of warning. 

Poor Mrs. 1-mid my ielf had not been, 

two days at sea bebfle we found out what a'' 
flightful mistake had been mode iu the choice of 
a sailing vessel as oifr home fotwthc nejrt threp, 
mouths. "We were so miserable, that at last, 
like two school-girls, we*kept a list of all the 
days on a slip of paper, notching them off at 
night with glee because another day w»s over. ' 

When we had bpen a, week at sea the sHp 
was hove *o oue day. There was a small leak, 
wuicli the carpenter tried to repair, but, I sup. 
jioac, ineffectually. The captain made light of 



of bw 
with my 


it, and we Imd^o fear, never thinking4? pro* 
bable that this small leak was a wamiq«*of the 
utmost peril Often the vessel was stopped for 
the same smfiH leal, but if we matte inquiry we 
were*told ( tjiere was no cause for fw?, aud did 
hot fear. « 

For, except three short pnu^i, the ship 
sailed gallantly of,* hod lovely weather, ana 
the captain fealty tftBught to make a quick aud 
profit au|p passage. 

We rounded Ape Horn on a lovely summer 
day (our winin’ Being its summer), and the 
little Cap$ pigeons were fiyfrm^arouud usuton- 
tintilly, to great dchgbtor the children. 
About this time the second office Caught on 
jfibatross for the amusement of toe todies aud 
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olildren, but the untimely fate of the “Ancient 


roamed, till dawn, shivering and shakingbelow, 
for by keeping the three pumps «fc workjand 
lightening the vessel of her heavy eargo,fcbe 


rebuke for Ids (foifliwitjr. 'We passed along the 
coast of Brazil, and were so near Pernambuco 
that wciipuld see the lights in the houses and 
hear music from shore. Mad-then the captain 
said that the next .land we should see would be 
the long low shores of Ireland. 

On the night of tbefoartbltf January, ’sixty, 
two, we had hewn eighty-six days out, and, m 
ten mole, we^hought to he in England. 

Our little ones were fast asleep iu bed, and 
we had been on deck for a few moments watch¬ 
ing the stir of angry waters, for the heavens 
looked dark and threatening, and the sailors 
prophesied a stormy night. 

We had not been below in the saloon for 
many minutes, when (there was a little son bora 
to one of the passengers. We all did what we 
could for the poor mother, but there was no 
doctor on hoard, and, as all the other children 
awoke with the unusual noise and bustle, we 
were nearly deafened with their screaming. The 
wind, too, increased in fury, and the ship rolled 
till we could not stand. 

Half frightened at the roaring of the waters, 
and deeply impressed with the new respon¬ 
sibility of having tills poor sick woman and her 
helpless baby to take care of, we went re- 
luetantly to bed. My own little one had again 
• fallen asleep, and, after gazing at her long mid 
earnestly with some vague unacknowledged fear, 
I at last fell into ms uneasy restless slumbeff 

I remember waking once, and seciug the 
captain quickly rase with his charts in his hand, 
when Auita said, “Oh, mamma! what noise is 
that?” True enough, the noiqp on deck was 
awful, for the win%aud the waves seemed lash¬ 
ing the ship to madness*; but the child fell 
■^asleep again, and I lay half asleep, when sud- 
' deuly I beard avoice calling my name in quick 
sharp tones. Sfartiug up wildly, I saw at my 

cabin door the trembling figure of Mrs. F-, 

her face white with fear, her eyes distended 
with hoiror. My own teeth chattering with 
• fright, I asked her what was the matter. “ Oh, 
we are going down,” she said. “The ship is 
sinking r Husband, mother, brothers, sisters, 
came to my thought in that instant* with a 
fearful Agony of yearning.*,. My child, my only 
one.- wiL asleep beside me. ‘Wildly I stooped 
and kiwid her, for I though^ at- that first 
moment thcraroras no hope, and thaf /oundered 
at sea, we were going down rapidly. The Aild 
slept on# and I huafaed my wmh <jfo listen. 
Stand 1 oonbl not,,: for tb| ship was rolling 
frightfully, aaS every fewmcteunts a greaf wave 
would dash with remorseless force «againsf. her 
sides, making, her shake and quiver again. 

Mrs. F-fiad goue with her Awo little ones 

into the captain’s cabin, " Awtklne my child, I 


one, and the whip was filling rapidly. 


ajarge 
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lightening the vessel of her heavy cargo, the 
captainmeant to save her if he could. V 
At dawn, taking my little girl by tbehand, 
I went on deck. The storm had in some mea¬ 
sure abated, but the sea looked black and sullen, 
and the swell of the vast heavy waves seemed 
to mock our frailty. The 'sailors had been up 


airtight, and were as men playing at some fero¬ 
cious game; some working in desperation at 
the pumps, and singing at the pitch of their 
voices wild sea-songs to time their common 
efforts; others employed in throwing hundreds 
of bags^E grain into the sea that they might 
thus lighten the ship. This I think; more than 
ali, showed me our jfcnL I wandered about 
too miserable to remain in any one spot, till the 
captain assembled us all once more in the cabin 
to get some food, saying that it was impossible 
to save the ship, and that we should have need 
of all our fortitude. I remember my own vain 
attempt to eat some bread, but the poor little 
children took their breakfast and enjoyed it. : 

We were then each provided with a large bag 
made of sailcloth, and were advised by the 
captain to fill it with the warmest articles of 
clothing we possessed. 

All my worldly possessions were on board, 
comprising many memorials of dear friends, 
portraits of loved ones I shall never See again, 
and my money loss I knew would be no trifle. 
In perfect bewilderment, I looked around, and 
filled my bag with stockings and a couple of 
warm shawls. On.the top of a box I saw a little , 
parcel that had been entrusted to me by a lady 
in California to deliver to her mother in Liver¬ 
pool. 1 put that in my bag, and she got it. I 
then dressed myself and the child in as many 
things as we conldpossibly bear, for .1 thought 
of the cold drenching Highland shuddered 
when I looked at that only little one on whom 
rough winds bad 'never been allowed to Mow, 
the idol of her parents’ hearts, so fair and deli¬ 
cate, who must now venture out in a frail boat 
on the wide stormy sea. I uttered a wild 
prayer to God for her, fullof sobs and anguish, 
with tears that don’t coine often in a lifetime, 
and then there foEcwed a dead calm, in which X 
saw every miuute detail of the scene about me. 
There had Jmeii no thought of removing" the 
breakfast, and with the rolling of the ship, 
whicl# was every moment becoming worse, 
everything had fallen on the floor, and was dash¬ 
ing about in all directions. Boxes, water-jugs, , 
mlates, dishes, chairs, glasses, were pi telling from 
lute end of the saloon to the other. Children 
screaming, sailor? shouting mid cursing, and 
feud above all there Wthe creakingof timbeEs, 
and the sullen sound of water fast gainiug upon 
us in the hold of the ship, which gpmaaed and 
laboured Eke a living tiling ih agony, * 

. Poor Mrs. F-Vasia a ter^festiaitatOMs 

moment.' Her little boy waadfegovered i-elpin^ 
'himself out'of the medicineesest, particularly* 
bag* with the mmtenfe of a broken calomel , 
bottle. How pale she looked with her poor 









little baby in her amt. If I remember aright, 
we made tbe boy deink some lamp oil «s Ml 
emetic. At afty irate, be survived the calomel. 
And now the rant mate, upon whom decision 
and firmness much depended, haring lost his 
preswleeof mt i ij had drank deeply of whisky. 
He WM. teiOSMbatei and so, too, were many of 
the sailors, who had followed his example. What 
was to become of us with a fast sinking ship 
Soda pare d of drunken men for our protector* P 
The captain had been busily employed in order-, 
ingr oat food and water to supply the boats, 
collecting his ship's papers, examining his charts, 
Ac, The lowering of the boats he had entrusted 
to his officers. On hearing of the dntukenness j 
on deck, his first thought was to get the women 
and children off at once, for shuuld the sailors 
seise the boats, what would become of us ? Two | 
boats bod already been smashed whilst lowering 
them into the sea, and there were only two re¬ 
maining. Forty-seven people to cram into two 
frail Mats, fifteen hundred miles from land. 
Delicately-nurtured women, helpless children, i 
drunken and desperate men. 

The captain and the second officer (a Scotch - 
man. from Greenock) behaved admirably at tins j 
time. By tbe help of the most sober of the 
sailors, the captain's own boat was lowered, 
eomb small mattresses, pillows, blankets, a cask 
of water, sacks of biscuit, and nautical instru¬ 
ments necessary for the captain’s use were first 
put in; then we were let down by ropes. It 
seems marvellous, when I think of it now, that 
in our descent we were not dnshed to pieces 
against the ship’s side. We had to wait lor 
each descent a favourable moment wlulst site 
was lifting over. Then the word of command 
was given, and we were slung down like sheep. 
My heart stood still whilst my little one was 
fiwtg down, and then 1 followed It was a 
terrible sight a woman to see that poor 
creature whose baby was bom the night bifore, 
looking like a corpse in a long du sstng-gown of 
white flannel, with the poor little atom of 
mortality tightly clasped in her arm*. 1 thought 
she would die before the day vis over. 

At hut we were all in the boat; four women, 
five children, the second mate, and sixteen sailors 
Tbe captain stayed on the 'ship, providing for 
the safety of the drunken creatures who could 
not bake care of themselves, and thfln he joined 
thk How small our boat looked by the side of 
That huge ship! And we had to get quickly 


steam. « 

The chid officer, three passengers, and the! 
mnaina® sailors, were still ou bomd the David 
Brown wtdn me left her. *£ suppose they were 
sooft in them boat, for they overtook us some 


future looked, yet she was with me, so far safe 
and well 

• Away we drifted, a mere speck upon the 
ocean. Before night there came a storm of 
thunder, lightning, wind, and rain, that lasted 
through the darkness, and by which we were 
drenched through and through. I sat up for 
some twelve or fourteen hours on a narrow 
plank, with my child in my arms, utterly 
miserable, cold, and hopeless, soaked tot lie akin, 
i blinded by the s£t spray, my face and hands 
smarting intolerably wuh tee unusual ex¬ 
posure. Wj/ea daylight Came ye all looked 
wan and lost. There was a faint light m the 
distance, which we hoped might be a ship's light, 
but it proved to be ou board the other boat, 
with its now sobered crew. For three days 
we kept in sight of each other, but the. 
third day we parted company, and saw them no 
more. 

During the storm and confusion the greater 
part of our biscuits had been soaked wuh salt 
water and made useless. It was also discovered 
that ihe food collected for the captain’s boat 
had been thrown by mistake into tbe other, 
therefore it was necessary at once to put us on 
allowance; half ,i pint of water, and half a 
biscuit a day lo cacb person. Except the 
hucuit, 1 here were only a few simUi tins of 
preset ved stiawbcrrif * and Indian corn, and 
the.se were given to the ladies. How the poor 
children cried with hunger as the days dragged 
on! Ttunk what it must have been to tbe 
mothers to hr or children delicately nurtured 
sobbing ravenously lor a p*ece oi oread or a 
drink of wat ci, craving for it all day, falling 
asleep whilst asking for it* awaking in the 
night with tiie same heartrending cry, and the 
broken-hearted -mothers utterly powerless to 
satisfy them. 1 telt despqgat^, mad, at that 
time. 1 vould have* flung myself thankfully) 
into the waves, if by so doing I could have 
proem ed bread for my child. 

i’oi tbe first two or thru! days we were fifil 
of hopr that we should meet a ship, and 
consoled each other by labouring to make ItgW 
of our difficulties. Yet had it not beeq that ««, 
were slupwri eked in warm latitudes, wo could 
no* have cm ed our lives. * * 

The boat leaked from the beginning, and the 
sailors by turns baled the water out in little 
cans. Thus wu wci/continually lying cw sit I mg 
m salt water. r The part of the boat s§t ‘apart 
for the womeHtand children was amid$ips, mid 
about sevyk feet square. There eve always re- 
maifced huddled together from sunset to sunrise, 
when we£had 4 to leave our places, Turd in the 
daytime stow ourylvcs anywhere to give the 
men jfiom fo* Ittefateowing. * 


. It/Sas no light* trial to look at that once 
j ship, left to her fete in the stormy sea, 

jpAaUjmy ustfctemure*taker, for the waters 
fk ©step oVfr, Yet sffU how little was ihe 
WflAwli ate ttf eveiyihsftg ihe coutelbed in 
. »y dm*, M dspfc as the 


myciyJB m mygmk arms, for she was too much 
exhausted to stand,^herc was a feeling of burn¬ 
ing, sickening heat on my bttdk ansi tyeJpxM 
iluftsst m everybody ami evmyi%.g4uawmd me 
hm almost tnde than l mmil tdrate, 1 never 
Uted any tears. Often X wcmkrfcfc fer hours 
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without any thought at all, vacantly gazing on 
the ocean. , 

We had three days of dead calm, The son 
glared down noon us pitilessly, and I though 
how pleasant irwcmld he to throw myself into the 
sea, and sink calmly to death beneath its waves. 

| J lost a]} wish to live—for life seemed horrible. 

' I cannot describe tile days §s they passed, sepa¬ 
rately one hf one. When I look upon them 
they all seem to have been one misery. I re¬ 
member that on the third d*y out poor Kitty’s 
tuby died—indeed, it had been dying from tin? 
first. It never had a chance of living, for it 
Lad no fit attention and no sustenance. The 
■ poor mother cried bitterly when at last it became 
cold on her bosom, but its death was a merciful 
| release. Wrapped in a shawl of bright colours, 

' it was thrown overboard* but was so light that 
it could not sink, and fioated ior hours on a sea 
j so calm in the hot sun that scarce a ripple could 
i he «cen. At last it disappeared suddenly, the prey 
j of some hungry shark, and when afterwards the 
I horrid monsters crowded round our bout they 
I added to our misery. Hitherto the children had 
. been plunged into the sea every morning tn pre- 
, serve them in health, but w e dared not continue 
| thii practice witli those hornd creatures on out 
lee Every evening, before the sun went down, 
a sailor was sent to the top of the mast to look 
out. But every evening no reported no vessel 
iu sight, and again and again the suu set ou us 
j without hope. Then we had nights of drench- 
1 ing pitiless rain, for we were now m the region 
( where squalls come up with great fuiy. The 
j skj audduiiy Lcccmies dark, and .. quiet sharp 
j wind arises, herald of a rain-storm. When 
i travelling by the steamers m Ihcso latitudes the 
' captain calls out, “There’s a squall comma; 
ladies better go below,” upon which there is a 
great rushing and collecting of Books and shawls, 

J sand in a few moifwiits ^ie decks are deserted, 
if while the passengers, peepiugout et the windows, 

1 rat her enjoy the little cxcitgmcnf. Very different 
wra« our case, m e could only watch t ho storm 
gathering in the distance, and know that wo had 
to he there to be drenched through, and to dry 
*ggain under the blazing sun, half a dozen times 
in a daf, and at night to have the same trouble, 
olth aggravated by tl> "•darkness, 
i from this cause, and the incessant contact 
j with salt water, which continually leaked into 
j tke Jmat, tho delicate ski i of the women and 
chimrmi became frightful!?- irritated, and in the 
total Ubence of fresh water ttys mitnhon pro¬ 
duced sores* Ah me! What a hffrrid thing it 
was to bp literally auraoitniied by whtcr, soaked 
! fbrouj^fltb it, our eyes aolunppwfeh the s.ghf 
• of it, and yet Imaging with unuttefthlc agony 
for a draught of it to queu Si our burning thirst, 

I or *° W** °ursmarting Uuslerinsskin. 


haustion, only to wake with a shudd 
Ik 



sion. Then I would say, " Ob, please take your 
foot away, w and a heavV snore or a curse would 
be tho only answer. The frightful amount of 
cursing ana swearing common among the sailors 
at a time when every day seemed nicely to be 
opr hut, filled me with horror and amazement. 

I must not forget one incident, trifling in it¬ 
self, hut which might have caused the death of 
one of the sailors. Ou the day of the wreck 1 
had caused two or three bottles of ale and one 
of claret to be put in the boat, thinking it might 
be of great use to us. On the third or fourth 
night out, when we were shivering helplessly 
after a drenching shower of rain, we thought 
that a bottle of ale should be ojxmed for the 
women ami children, but not a bottle of any 
sort was to be found. The rage of the captain 
was awful. " Who amongst the sailors,” cried 
he, “could be so base, so cruel, as to drink the 
aic belonging to one of the ladies, and put on 
board expressly for the suffering women t* For 
some tune the thief conld not he discovered, but 
at one of the men told who was the delin¬ 
quent, and then the captain, in his math, said 
that the man who could be guilty of such mean¬ 
ness at such % time was worthy of death, and 
should be thrown overboard. And the decree 
would ctrt amly have been executed, had not Mrs. 

Jwd myself implored the captain to spam 
the man’s life. Alter many prayers c*> our part 
be consented. 1 do not know whether the man 
was grateful or not; certainly he never said 
lhat lie was. [ mention this incident to show 
how men take the law into their own hands 
a tune of great and common penl. 

Every day now increaseiHffir suffering*, the 
hunger of the children was frightful, ana when 
the water was served out they would fight for 
it with their little hands, and often upset it 
entirely in they- eager haste to possess it. An 
the days dragged along, the men looked almost 
wolfish in their hunger and desperation. And 
they were hard forked, too, for they had to 
row night and day alternately. Swim of their 
faces eutiwly lost their natural expression, be- 
coming \rM with hunger and thirst. Ana then 
a %r?ul talk arose among some of the grew, 
that they might cat the children. But the 
captain was warned of their plot, and there were 
brave men among the sailors who had oitv for us. 


there was pity in Hbalfcn. 
when tho ran set in gloria 
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she said, “Mamma, I will pray to God.” The 
little one was only four years old, a ‘blue-eyed, 
golden-hatred creature, with a wondrously fur 
; complexion andinnocent face, and the contrast 
of this pretty thing kneeling in the desolate boat 
with tue wild, haggard-looking men and women 
who surrounded her, was almost startling. Her 
: prayer was very simple; with clasped hands 
and trustful eyes raised to heaven, shp said: 
“ Fleece God send a ship.” That was all. The hot 
teals gashed to my eyes for the first time in that 
boat, and I took her in my almost powerless 
arms, and wo both slept the sleep of exhaustion. 

On the morning of the tenth day, about 
eleven o’clock. Borne one called out, “1\, sail, a 
sail.” Wonderful sound! how we started, 
almost upsetting the boat in onr eagerness to 
see where it was and what it was. 

The next question was how could we make 
bar see ns? We could see her, it is true, a 
faint speck on the horizon, but wc were so small, 
such a pitiful little boat, and had no flags, no 
signals of distress. What if she were to pass 
us I Frightful thought—to be so near help and 
yet not to reach it. We hoisted a white towel, 
and shouted, and tried every means m our i 
power to attract attention. On she came, nearer 
and nearer, until wo could make out that she 
was a barque. The captain could even dis¬ 
tinguish tbaf she carried the Hamburg flag. 
Why she had her flag hoisted, if she did not see 
us, X cannot say. Never mind who or what she 
was. She passed along and left us. 

Then curses loud and deep came from the 
Sailors’ lips. Then the women looked mtn><uu!n 
other’s facesa, and the children cried, and the 
wolfisln eyes of the would-be caumbals were 
fljaed upon us, and L sat still for hours without 
/ a word. 

Forsaken apparently by God and man, I was 
with the stupor of despair, and (I think) 
coming delirium,wS meet my fate; and some 
songs that X used to sing in San Francisco 
came into my head. The notes would not come 
right, and 1 wondered whether such a note was 
G sharp, or A flat, and the sea looked red and 
full of specks. 

Xt was a burning hot day, and I was half 
asleep about three p.m., when again was heard 
the <wy of “ A sail, a sail.” This time I made 
a very feeble attempt to look about me, but the 
captain and bis crew were ail alert, ar i a vessel 
cutely was in sight. 

On she came, looking bo large to our forforn 
eyes. Again our towel was hoisted. Would 
she pass m ? 

“Let the women and children lie down in'the 
bottom of the boat,” roared the captain; “ if 

f 


she sees so many people, she will pass us like j 
that cursed thing this morning.” I 

Down we went breathless, 

' Nearer and nearer she came, faster rowed our 
hungry sailors, when there rotf^a wild shout, j 
: “ She has stopped!” and surely there she was at 
rest in the waters, waiting to see wha^ manner 
of beings we were. Row faster, my men, and ' 
keep down the women and children.” Ah! > 
did he think that the sight of us poor women ’ 
would frighten affray that ship ? And then 
I he sweet voice of mv little one said, “Oh, 1 
mamma, God has heard my prayer, he has sent i! 
a ship to save us.” ' ( , 

Ob, wlmt a lovely afternoon that was when , 
we were saved—such a blaze of sunshine, such , 
blue skies, such a glistening, glowing sea, as l| 
if even the treacherous ocean were rejoicing i 
with ur. At length we were close alongside of 
the ship, nnd saw crowds of human beings t 
clustering about to look at us—dark, swarthy 
faces, for they were all Spaniards, hut full o*f 1 
pity, wonderment, and horror. They took ns all 
in one by one, and when they saw the women 
and little children they wept. They could not 
speak our language, and looked upon us with '> 
bewilderment, hut when I (who fortunately could t 
speak Spanish), kneeling down on deck, said j, 
Gracias a Dios (thank God), their tongues were 1 1 
loosened, and there was a flood of questions and 
crowding round us, with weeping and laughing 1 
aud shaking of hands. How good were those 
kiud-hearteu men! How I thank them ail, i 
every one, now as I write, from the worthy ; 
captftp.ibuwn to the lowest *«’d 

they brought us bread and wine and water— *j 
precious water, how good it was! 

Saved at last, when wc could have endured * 
no more. Let it at least be permitted to a 
mother to behevh that the urayer of her little j 
one had lisen to the Mjrcy Seat. 
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QUITE ALONE. 

Boo* tub First; Ciiirdhood. 

CHATTER XIV. AT GAMRIDGE’S. 

It was very late, or rather very early, and 
Gamridge’s was in full conclave. There was 
laughing, and there was swearing; bets were 
last!, anil taken, and booked; stories wcie told; 
and jokes were created; and scandals were, not | 
covertly buzzed, but openly roared about. There 
was mtich sincerity at Gamridge’s, towards two 
in tlie morning. A few of the dandies were 
drunk, and their candour was, consequently, 
comprehensible; bnt others, older and more 
seasoned vessels, were quite as sincere, being 
simply cynical. They did not, .perhaps, wear 
their hearts upon their sleeves, the majority of 
the possible wearers not being troubled \jith 
centres of vitality ;*but. they wore, instead, an 
impudent glorying in unholy lives, au insolent 
contempt for all that was good or pure—or 
stupid—which was the Gamridgean synonyme 
for goodness and purity ; a bold* defiant, almost 
chivalrous, and completely diabolical pride— 
•*]pride of birth, pride of rank, pride of person, 
pride of dress, pride of intellect (there, were 
same fools therefcert&inly, and they were proud 
of their folly, and gjumed themselves upon 
their drawl or their lisp), pride, in fine, of the 
power of doing evil, and of impunit y in wrong- 
, doing. When a very vicious man has very good 
heflth, he becomes, indeed, .the rowing lion, 
raging np turd down, and seeking whom he may 
devour. It is only w]icn his constitution is im- 
paired.mnd his limbs growVwky, that he begins 
to crawlin the dust, like a smipent, and wind his 
body rotmd trees, and whisper ^otmsels full of 
perdition to Hie silly, * 

So, mosA present spoke their minSs at Gam- 
ridgffs. wlhere was no conceal fftfcn\ Every¬ 
body was as # had as his neighbour. At two 
o’clock in the morning thole svas* no ntlbd for 
concealment, In the dayftoc, at dhe dubs, at 
Chiswick, m the parka,, at the theatres, you saw 
the beautiful Gobelins tspcstru marvellous in 
the minute ffuisb- of v*v4fckj suffused with 
gtevfcg yot t^or tints. Bnt at tw^o’clock in 



was behind the exquisite work and the glowing 
tints. A lamentable arras, indeed: fall of knots, 
and loops, and cobbles, and darns, and frayed 
ends of dirty worsted protruding from a coarse 
canvas ground. 

A roar of acclaim broke forth as Blunt entered 
the room. He was a great favourite among the 
dandies. The famous marquis of those days 
thrust forward his shoulder-of-muttton palm and 
squeezed Blunt’s delicate hand. Francis Blunt, 
Esquire, was, perhaps, the only frequenter of 
Gamridge’s who kepi bis mask on at two o’clock 
in the morning. 

The dandies crowded round him, for he had 
a renown for saying tilings which, if not brilliantly 
clever, were at least, spiteful, and consequently 
amusing. But Mr. JJlunt was, this morning, in 
no mood for venting epigrams or retailing 
scandalous anecdotes. He conld hi conceal his 
preoccupation. 

“Is Debonnair here?” he asked. 

“Been he.rc these two hours,” answered the 
colleague lit* addressed. Captain Langhome,of 
the Guards. “Been drinking oceans of soda- 
aud-B., and gelt iug very spoouey. Mounthawk- 
ington says he’s in love. I say it’s lush.” * m ' 

In the reign of King WilHaiwthe Fourth the 
aristocracy were not ashamed to use habitually 
i he language- of costermongers. In these days, 
the writer believes, the superior orders never 
soil their lips with slang terms. 

“Will he play?” Blunt whispered to the. 
Guardsman. 

“ IV horn d’ye mc^n ? Mounthawkington ?” 

“ He play ? A hurdy-gurdy, perhaps. I don’t 
mean him. -He’s not worth playing beggar-my- 
neighbotir vHth; for my neighbour, Mounthawk- 
ingt o«, is beggared already. 1 mean Debonnair.” 

“ 1 tell you he’s spooney. He’d do anything 
you told him to do. He is the soft and verdant 
spinach, and sighs for the due accompaniment 
•of gammon. If you stretched a tight rope across 
the room he’d dance upon it like Madame Saqui. 
—till he tumbled of! tipsy. He’s game to play 
anything, from blind hookey up to chickenhazard. 
He’s very spooney, and decidedly sprung.” 

“ Will you see that he doesn’t dySWctoo 
much ? Keep him ofLcliampagnev It’ll move 
him mad. Keep him im his joJa-ttad-B. 
won’t do him any harm.” * 9 

“ Da you wauf him;'_ the®,' that you’re so very 

nnviniio jiKnnt. liia nmcintts V” 
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"My dear fellow, I want him between this 
and five in the morning, for as- much as ready 
money and tOXf* payable within four-an^ 
twenty haunt, wifi give me.” 

The Guardsman whistled. “ You’ve been bit 
rather hard. Blunt, lately,” he remarked, “and 
yon Want $*our innings, I suppose P Well, 
Dehonnair is as good as another, 1 suppose. 
Only don’t knock him down as though you were 
pitching at the pins m a skittle alley. Let >him 
4®Wn softly, poor lad. Let him fall on a feather 

" Have you so much sympathy for him ?” 

“ Well, he’s only a hoy, you know. It’s a pit y 
to knock him down all at ouee, beean&f—because, 
you know, he’s young, and there’s a good deal 
more plucking about him—and if you skin him 
alive all at once, he might get sick of the thing, 
and him steady.” 

“ 1 see. Well, you shall hat e him wlieu T’v e 
done with him. There’ll he plenty of pickings 
left, I'll promise you.” 

“ Deuce doubt you. Do you want any fellow 
to-night in with you?” 

"‘Thanks, not one. Lord Henry Dehonnan 
and self; that’s alL” 

“And old Niok as double dummy. Weil, I’ve 
no wish to spoil sport. Good (Lgostiou wan <>n 
appetite, and luck on both, and a pot full ot 
ready ou all three. What do you go m ior ? The 
bows?” * 

* No; not far serious business. We must, for 
form’s sake, have au hour at Crockey 5 *, but the 
real affair must come off at the count’s. 1 want 
him at King John, in a side-room, while the rest 
of you fellows arc deep at hazard. Debounan, 
bow are you, old fellow ?” 

All tins, save the concluding salutation, had: 
uttered in the discroetest whisper; but, 

J* Dehonnair, Iww are yon, old fellow ?” was voiet < 1! 
in the bland and cheery tone oi which J'raum 
Blunt, Esquire, was au admirable niastet 
"The Griffin means mischief to-night,” Mr 
Langhome, of the Guards, cursorily remarked a 
few moments afterwards to Loid Claude Muuut- 
hawkingrou. 

"Oh! confound him,” repliod the dandy 
addressed, who was a younger son of a poor 
nobleman, and had been ruined too eatly; “ he 
always does mean mischief after iflidwght. lie 
has had me many a time, and for many a thou¬ 
sand. How in the world does lie manage it ? He 
{days on the square, t s’pose P” 

"Cta the squ&raat of squares. A perfect cube. 
He’s the soul of honour, my dear fellow. Fi| 
peckish, and want some oysters and stout. 
And Mr.Langhorne, of the Guards, passed oil 
"Deboaaair, old follow, how are you?” 
LordBcnryDcbonnaur liked to be called "old 
p He was very young. He was a hoy. He 
fidr round smooth fane, quite innocent 
Mttfmiag., 2X» rufinrt hair eurlcd about au 
edbrdwW, Hia blue eyes ware cloudless, 
bps seemed quite untailted by 



If the inclinations of his secret soul had been 
laid bare, the discovery that ho was still fond of 
IdUjpops, and never passed an apple-stall with¬ 
out longing to pilfer a couple of the rosy-cheehod 
fruit of the dozing Irishwoman to whom they 
belange f, might have been made. He smoked, 
and the act of fumigation made bin very sick; 
hut he contamoftto smoke, almost without inter- 
missiou, because the other fellows did it, and it 1 
was the thing. i 

U was hhewfee the thing, in those days, to 
drsak; so Lord Henry Dehonnair drank—cham¬ 
pagne, Mpselle, Tokay, soda-and-B., and not 
unfrequenily the fortifying but stupifying dog’s- 
nose with the friendly cabman, or the enlivening 
hut poisonous Geneva with the convivial gla¬ 
diator, <>r affable hanger-on of the prae-nng. 

It was the tlmig in the reign of King William 
(lie Fourth, to associate with cabmen and pu¬ 
gilists. As Lord Henry’s little head was scry 
woak, intoxication, in its most demonsrathe 
(orm, was of by no means rare occurrence with 
lum, aud lie had been at least half n domi 
times locked up m vinous metropolitan station* 
houst s, and the next morning fined five shilling. 

It was the thing to he locked up at night, and 
banter the police magistrate m the morning, 
lit* bad always— tiom reason’s first dawn at 
least — fvpenenoed considerable difficulty m 
set i ling, to lus own satisfaction, that two aud two 
made ioui But he kept a voluminous betting- 
tiouk, and backed the favourite, or laid against 
the fit Id, lor all «orts of events, double and single, 
to the extent oi some tjiousauds of pounds 
yearly, lie betted as he gambled, as he drank, 
as he did worse, as he went to prize-fights aud 
cock-fights and latting matches, as lie drove a 
four-in 4uutd (be who was loudly out of a go- 
cart ), as Ik* ‘kept raoe-Wses aud bulldogs: 
not because he cared much about those a mu'". 
meats, or those luxuries—foi mat to lollipops 
lus most pronoun ed taste w$> for boiled But¬ 
ton and turuips, suet-pudding, aud ginger-beer 
—but Ik cause it was tbe “thing” among the 
“ sot” to winch lie belonged. He was very buy, 
very thoughtless, and very profligate,*becauA ( it 
was the thing to be sq, and He had never done, 
tuid never intended, any harm to any living 
creature. Lord Henry Dehonnair belonged to a 
class common enough in the reign of Wilburn 
the Fourth,, but whose type in tWroiga of 
Queen Victoria is extinct,' * 

FrancistkBlhnl, Esquire, had. twisted this 
yo^ng nslilcman round his Sager, Ho had 
passed a#-silien string through his 0 ud 
led lum by it, with perfect case and comfort u- 
Itotii <>ari ic» He Vras far too deter to toady th- 
young lord, Be patronised him. Lord Hemy 
looked up to him, with implicit trust and ecr. 
fidenoe, mi guidq, philosopher, and friend. li-~ 
recognised nwm attraction of Griffin Blunt’ 
brilliant depravity. in hia l»y%mmd 

3 ud w know so experim^ »a profligate,*. 
ivafed a master of anfexfousVaife. It r 


foffislfen. Ho<r should they be ? kite respect a youngster at school pays to 
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oldster. Blunt w»s too wary to borrow ready 
money of his protdgfi. Jt was not the thing 
to lie in need of A fiwpowad note. But Blank 
obtained.the noble n«m»<rfDebonawir as acceptor, 
as endorser, or as drawer, to innumerable bills of 
exolmngeat aU kinds of dates. His lordship was 
never twdmled topart with ready cash when the 
bills came due. He bad only to sign his noble 
name oaoe more, and so, the interest was paid, 
the bids were renewed, and Francis Blunt, 
Esquire, was dash Of cash, and would he aide 
even to give Jcatt Baptiste. Constant a trifle on 
account of hiAvttges. Ob, the wonderful power 
of paper-monby, and tow wide-spreading are the 
wings of Icarus until the wax melts off. Then 
be comes down plump ; os Law did; as Turgot 
did; as the latest edition of Chew Chasb will 
do. 

Frank Blunt drew bis arm through that of 
Loid Henry, and soothed, and fluttered, and told 
gay stories to the noble boy he meant to cheat 
before sunrise, and whoso brains be would bate 
been, ttndor any eircumsianocs, glad enough to 
blowout: believing, as be did, that Dehouuair 
admired bis wife too much. Poor boy' Has there 
not been soeu, ere now, a Utile spaniel puppy 
dog frisking about in the den of a Bengal tigress r 
Blunt allowed no trace either of his design or 
of bis resentment to show itself. He was a 
diplomatic villain, not a melodramatic one. 
Plunder your enemy flrst, and murder him after¬ 
wards, if there be occasion for it: w» ran the 
cautious current of Francis Blunt, Esquire's 
reasoning. • 

As fate would have it, lie was destined, Hint 
night or morning, neither to rob nor to kill Lord 
Henry Bebonnair. For, just as the boy and he 
had quitted Gamridgc’s hospitable roof, aud were 
mounting the forurer's cabriolet, cm loutc for 
"Crockey’s, two men of milflewed, slightly greasy, 
decidedly shabby, and unmistakably Jew ish, mien, 
made their apptanmoo in* the lamplight, one 
on cither side of tl»^ aforesaid cabriolet. A 
ihiid man, who was older, and shabbier, and 
greasier, .and more mildewed, but not Jewish, 
appeared, with pantomimic suddenness at the 
bdf'se'e head. * 

“ Good Heavens, Blunt, wliat is the Bieaning of 
this P* dried Lord Henry. • 

“ it^only means,” repfieu the dandy, with 
well-assumed oodness, but with savory pule face, 
“ that ftta taken ill execuiion—g crested, as it is 
oallod—for three thousand five h mured pounds, 
and that, instead of going in your call to Greek- 
ford’s, Igmnst take a haeknfiy.eonrfffuiLk thesd 
respected gentlemen, to Chtmoery-lanc. 


OHATgEB XV, omutorr, 1 

The mwsong broke pay sadly and drearily to 
the lHHe^dld, «H» unite wIt'tMfc A Rhododendron 
Han*, the «rvattb*maid, with whom she had 
been put toyflp, had risen at six W eloeH for 
her wade w*a Of the hardest, and her pabulum 
of rest infinitesimal,. Bo, when, about half an 


hour afterwards, the hold sun came hammering 
through Lily's eyelids, preaching, to Odd and 
young alike, that eternal sermon against Sloth, 
the grrl's place beside her being yet warm, tart 
deserted, it is not, 1 hope, to be taken up a very 
wonderful event, if Lily began immediately 
to ory. It does not take much* to bring tears 
from the eyes of a little child. The infant weeps 
instead of cogitating; and the result armed at 
ismhout ns logical in the one case as in the other. 
iLiiy’s dolour was as yet of no very outrageous 
kind. It was less u fractions roar than a meek 
wail of expostulation. Her sorrows dawned with 
I he day: the noontide of misery was to oorne. 
She lmrt But a very faint idea of whore she was, 
mid a lainter still of how she bad come there. 
Li cry thing was strange to her. Her memory was 
naturally short. The events of the previous day 
had been rapid, crowded, and unusual. The up¬ 
shot was hopeless contusion. So she betook 
hcnwlf to tears. The sun, however, after vindi- 
tutiug ins dignity and potency before stirring her 
up so rudely, seemed to relent. He condescended 
to consult her. He was a generous giant after 
all, and acknowledged that so tiny a Ue-a-btd 
might urge some plea in abatement of bis wrath 
There was tune—bard and cruel time enough — 
ior Lily to acquire Labris of eaily rising, bo, 
murmuring (if the Bun indeed can sing) that 
beautiful burden to the old nurse’s ballad, 

tWep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee, 

When thou art old there's quite enough far thee* 

lie, too, began to smile on Lily, and to show her 
woudeiful things. He had a plenteous store, and 
a rich, and a brave: and the child smiled in his 
company. The sun’* beams dried her eyes. Sim 
looked, and saw the moto dancing in the golden 
rays; the strip of drugget tessclated in a hiigbt 
pattern, the knobs on the qjjycet of drawers 
glmimng in the shine. Then, outside, some 
creeping green plants, stirred by the morning 
brew, chose, w flii a merry furtiveness, to peepm 
upon her t krough t he panes; and the sun torsod 
them In all knfds of colours. Her mind was 
yt as light as a leaf; volatile, and carried hither 
and thither as the wind listed. She laughed, and 
| forgot her little wfle, aud found herself playing 
with the pillow, which, to her, speedily became 
animate, 0*1 a thing to be fondled, dandled, 
chidden, and apostrophised. It is the privilege 
of very little girls to be able to tom anything 
into a puppet; as it is d very little boys to make 
anything into soldiers. 2 once knew the email 
daughter, aged three, of a tinker, who nursed, for 
a whole hour, a dead rat for a dull. 

As nobody oamo, %owrt er, and the painful fast 
of the pillow having no legs, became apparent, 
the sun went in (to cast up his yesterday's 
accounts, may be), after showing, for awmmmnt, 
his jolly red face at the dear m IH dwhWiBg, 
gloom came again to*ov0r*l»flaw lily’s inpi* 
The netty borieon, was re# soon darkened, 
and tlil mu-dim>s begum amt more to patter, 
Sba Celt wy law#,/ftey fioendless, very 
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hungry ; and though the sun, in his hack 
padour, hearing h« sobbing, looked up from 
his ledger, and opening a casement drove a, 
lively beam across her bed, she was inconsolable, 
now, and wept with unassnagcable bitterness. 

All at once there came a dreadful bell. It 
.mustbeen made of Chinese gongs, melted; 
down with itvolationwy tocsins, fire-alarums, | 
jarring chimes from brick chapels in grim towns 
otihe shoddy country, peals from jails and work¬ 
houses, bells from men-o’-war where discipline 
was rigid, and whose captains were Tartars: 

• the whole hung in the Tower of Babel, furnished 
with a clapper forged from Xantippe’s tongue, 
and finally cracked and flawed tinder tfie especial 
auspices of Mr. Denison, Q.C. It was a most 
appalling bdl. It elected, first, to creak and 
groan, and then to emit a frightful rasping 
clangour that set your teeth on edge, and made 
your bosom's lord sit so uneasily on his throne 
as to seeto in danger of tumbling off. You 
could hear the duller sound of the tugging at the 
rope, and the thud of the outer rim of the hell 
against the brick wall by the side of which it was 
hung, besides the persistent bang, bang, banging 
of the clapper itself. It was a campanile of evil 
omen, a sound of doom, a most abominable 
bdl—-the school-bell of Rhododendron House. 

The five-and-lhirty boarders in Rhododendron 
House knew well enough, from long and sad* 
experience,, what the bell meant. It signified 
Get up! Get up this minute! Get up this 
instant! Get up, you busy little minxes, under 
pain of ever so many bad marks, extra lessons, 
and diminished rations of bread-and-butter! 
So, sluggishly or speedily, bat still inevitably, 
the pupils proceeded to rise, to dress, and to 
l&ve themselves. Ail of these processes were ill 
dong; and at prayer-time, few of the fivc-nnd- 
thurty were mora than half-dressed, half-washed, 

, or half-awake. But they were all there. 

To poor little Lily the bell represented only 
so much deafening noise, mingled with some 
vague and indefinite menace of site knew not 
what. It made her cry more %hau aught else 
that bad previously excited her emotion; and if, 
at the end of five minutes, or thereabouts, the 
horrible instrument had ndt surceased in its 
uproar, it is not at all out of the range of proba¬ 
bility that the terrified child might hpve screamed 
herself into a fit. 

/• "Hoity-toity!” quoth Miss Barbara Bunny- 
castle, entering the room at this juncture, 
"what's ail this noise about? No crying 
ahowed here, Miss Fiona. You should have] 
been up and dressed half an hour ago, little 
one.” § 

‘ She was quite snbtlier Miss Barbara Bunny- 
jjtesstle ip the ybmif. lady who had received' 
$§Py4h» night bdore/ ^se Voice was sharper, 
firmer, bm/nmnpmraore determined, 
tolorget were any such 


sky-blue. The holidays were a million miles, 
and ten centuries, away. She was not cruel, 
only cross; sot severe, only strict. She was 
still the guide, philosopher, and friend of her 
young charges; but she was, above all, their 
governess. 

Miss Barbara bad at first some difficulty in 
reconciler herself to the gross infraction of 
scholastic discipline committed by a young lady- 
boarder, who bad not only neglected to leave 
her couch at the*first sound of the " getting-up 
bell,” and apparel herself in her every-day 
garments, but was also so ignorafit of the arts of 
the toilette as to ho behindhand in reaching the 
diugy corridor, dignified with the name of a 
lavatory, where the fivc-and-lliirty matutinally 
fought for the possession of two jack-towels and 
three squares of yeflow soap Miss Eloriswas 
not even competent to hook-and-eye another 
young lady’s frock, or entreat her, in return, to' 
tie her pinafore. What was to bo done with a 
pupil who could not even pari her hair, and knew 
nothing of the proper maintenance of a comb 
bag? But, by degrees, it dawned on Miss" 
Barbara that Lily i’ioris was a very little, little 
child—a mere baby, in fact—and that there was 
plenty of time to break her into the manege 
pursued at the Stockwell academy of female 
equitation. Even the education of Adelaide and 
Theodora, those paragons of judicious training, 
must have had a beginning. Next, it occurred 
to Miss Barbara that the little one represented 
so much good money, already paid in her behalf, 
auff that site might be made to represent ranch 
more, equally good. Accordingly, bowing to the 
force of circumstances, she shrugged the shoul¬ 
ders of her mind, and concluded that the affair, 
although dreadfully irregular, must be made the 
best of; and, in pursuance Iff this sage resolve, 
she condescended to tfrder up Mias Boris's trunk? 
and to array the new inmate in the garments 
provided for her. Nay, she com went so far as 
to take soap and towel in hand, and to frictioaise 
aud slouch, in alternate'douches mid dry rubs, 
the face and hands of her protegee, ^ 

Lily felt more alone than ever. She missed 
the warm bath, the soft sponge, the sootWng 
words anil merry tales, with whit® her old nurse 
used to.makc the ordeal of the tub tolerable. 
Now, the tub was replaced by the semst-girTs 
wash-hand basin, A fictile bowl of malty cracks, 
not much bijjger than a pie-dish, *3he was 
dreadfully Vnud—■ she knew nbtrwhy*of her 
instpictresfc; but she ccudd not subdue a stifled 
; sobbing. dWren, added to anguish of *cmd, you 
happen to'have some soap in your eyee, it is hard 
to refrain froftj hgnantation. - . , 

Miss Barbara observed the child’s grief,! and, 
as she washed hey, chid her; . ' . 

“ Yotf mustn’t cry,” she said, sharply. ** It’s 
wrimg, aad iofflisk ^and, besides, it’ll prevent 
your learning your lessons. Doj^u knhvpvhat 
it i#to. ledra lessons ?” . 

"Nifl/’ replied Lily, whohgd inceortwice 
irasayed to put a doll thre^h q ooume ,of 
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elementary instruction, but, for the rest, bud no 
more idea of lessons than of the Teeloogoo 
language. 

“Mfct's rigid," quoth Barbara. “ Ton'll hare 
plenty to iearo while you’re here, I can tell you. 
Idleness is the parent Of vioe; and you’d belter 
be dead than a donee. Above all, no orying—it’s 
wicked. Do you understand me ?” 

“Ess,” replied Lily again, feeling that she was 
called upon to ssy something, tat understanding 
about as much of tbe drift of the query as of the 
primordial organisation of matter. 

“Then, dry your eyes directly. You mustn’t 
look as if yon were unhappy. Nobody is allowed 
to be unhappy here. You’re to be brought up 
under the law of kindness. I’ve washed ami 
dressed you this morning, and, till you’re able to 
do it yourself, the servant will see after you. 
I’m not a nurserymaid, understand that. Now, 
come along." 

“Ess,” replied Lily again, bewildered between 
the exposition of the law of kindness, and the 
^oap stul smarting in the aqueous humours of 
her eyes. 

“ Thdft, why don’t you do as you’re bidden ?” 
pursued Miss Barbara, giving a very slight 
stamp with her foot. 

Somehow, Lily couldn’t do as she was bidden. 
She was not naturally rebellious—only dismayed. 
But, in her helplessness, and with this terrible 
personage who spoke so sharply and scrubbed 
so bard, hovering over her, an indefinable feeling 
of insubordination took possession of her small 
frame. She was a tery tiny leveret to stand at 
bay; but she clenchod her fists, and crammed 
them into her byes, and, stammering out, “I 
won’t,” sat down in the middle of the drugget; 
aud the rest was inarticulate moaning. 

Here was a fine piece of work 1 The logical 

. 'Miss Barbara frit that it would be a lamentable 
dereliction of the law of kindness to have recourse 
ttT slapping; on (he other ifuud, the child only 
responded to command^by more passionate out¬ 
cries. So Miss Barbara took a middle course, 
and, seizjpg the recalcitrant by one arm, shook 

• her. 

ill you come now* you aggravating liule 
thing?” she exclaimed. 

The shaking was slight cinugh; bu# it was 
quite sufficient to subdue the aggravating little 
tlung—^jg: wko up to that moment, had never 
had a finger laid upon her in auger* M^ss Barbara 
had not oiuOThed her with any extraordinary 
vigour; but»she was muscular, and Jer fingers 
had left fault red streaks on Lil.Wqaby-flesh. 

• The child looked at these marks, and acknow-, 
ledgedat ouop the presence superior fill, of 
irresistibie force. An extinguished descended 
quickly, and for good, on the flickering flame of 
revolt. She gave ha^-roae—(suffierea Miss 
Barbara to rtariaageher rudfpfed frock — and 
very Uteeklj^MJpwed her down stairs clin g in g 
to the bombasine skirt of her instructress, ™ 

Miss Barbara BvSraywtstie bad, jnobably, 
sever panned the famous work on Education 


written by.Mr. John Locke, author of an Essay 
On the Conduct of the Human Understandings 
tin which that profound philosopher relates & 
light-hearted anecdote of a lady—a most affable 
maternal person, and an ornament to her sex, T 
am sure—who whipped her little daughter on 
her coming home from nurse, eight limes in 
succession, in the course of one morning, before 
she could subdue her obstinacy. " And, had she 
stepped at the seventh whipping,” opines the 
grave Mr. Locke, “the child would have been 
ruined.” Fortunately, Lily’s little outbreak 
had been got under by the first overt act of 
coercion. I am not prepared to surmise wbat 
the result might, have been after eight shak¬ 
ings. 

So, down they went, passing through the 
lavatory before mentioned, when two or three 
lagging boarders, who had been late in obtaining 
a hold on the jack-towels aud tbe yellow soap, 
or were still dallying with the comb-bag, tar 
vainly endeavouring to find eyes for their hooks, 
fled, half unkempt, before Miss Bunnycastle’s 
face, like chaff before the wind. Then they 
descended half a dozen break-neck stairs, and 
leaving a lobby, hung with tags, and cloaks, and 
playground hats and bonnets, behind them, 
entered a ldug low whitewashed room, barely 
furnished with desks painted black, and wooden 
forms, and a few maps, and a closed bookcase 
strongly resembling a meat-screen, and at the 
upper end of which, at a raised rostrum, sat 
ilrs. Bunnyca&tle, with a pile of open volumes 
before her. She was supported on either side, 
like her Majesty in the House of Lords, by lower 
chairs of estate, occupied by Miss Celia and Miss 
Adelaide Bunny castle. The English and the 
French governesses, or “teachers,” as they were 
less revereutly called by the pupils, ooeap&d 
desks at tbe further end of schoolroom, 
and Miss Barbara had a kind of roving com¬ 
mission all over the academic premises, to in¬ 
spect, to watch, to report, and to reprove. Hear 
eye was everywhere, mid her body was in most 
places. 

•It would seem that, on this particular morning, 
the whole pomp antistat e of the establishment of 
Rhododendron House had been brought out to 
impress the new pupil—though she was such a 
very little with a due sense of awe and 
reverence. It was rarely, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, that Mrs, Bunnycastle made her 
appearance in the schoolroom until after break¬ 
fast ; and as seldom did more than two of the 
busters deign to attend the earliest assembly of 
the pupils. However, on the first appearanoe of 
Lily in t he schoolromn, she found herself face fo 
face w ith the whole dread hierarchy of her future 
home—to say nothing of the five-and-thIrty 
boarders sitting at their desks, whoSAgaxe 
appeared to ‘be directed towards Miss IWis 
with the concentrated force oFojte <^0, ^ 

“Dtfi’t stare about you sf*. whispered Miss 
Barbara to Lily| she <had 4b stoop a long way 
down to whisper. “ Little girls Shouldn’t stare. 
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It’s an idle wicked habit. Now, kneel down, 
and be very quiet?' 

_ ftfisader instruction 

i» 1 '' 'S£n» bad 'been taught to 

» pray. ^WSt |dttsa;ped down on her little knece, 
and, folding her hands with edifying decorum, 
heal;, her fair head, and began to murmur God 
Ihnpbaticaliy, Eb knew what. 
>’Y3ieto/,wa5 a shuffling, rustling noise as the 
• at» signal, rose from their desks to kn?el 
wpontbe forms. Ttien Mrs. Btmnycustie read 1 
■ 'praters in a mild bleating voice, taking care to 
pronounce “knowledge” with an omega. After 
tie orthodox orisons, she read a lengthy homily 
from a thin dog’s-eared book, widely according 
to a tradition among the girls, had been written 
by a dean, who was Mrs. Bnnnycastlc’s grand-: 
papa. The homily was full of very hard words, 
aad, consequently, most wholesome and im¬ 
proving; but its arguments seemed to have a 
directer reference to some bygone theologiz'd 
controversies than to the immediate spiritual 
wants of the five-and-thirty boarders. However, 
there was a beautiful passage about the idolatries 
of Borne—which Mrs. Bunnycastle, according to- 
diaconal precedent, scrupulously pronounced 
Boom—and the homily was accompanied by at 
least-one gratifying circumstance, that everybody 
seemed very glad when it was over. The girls, 
who had joined iu the responses to the prayers 
with great zeal and apparent zest, and in divers 
degrees of shrillness, how rustled and shuffled 
into their places again, and Mrs. Bunnycastle 
proceeded to promulgate divers bills of pains 
and penalties, in the shape of lessons and bad 
marks for offences committed between the setting 
of the sun on the previous evening, and the 
rising of the same that morning; and then, when 
odfnttUng huly had brokoH into a dismal howl 
at being condeflfced to learn by heart a whole 
page erf Teiemaque, and another had been rele¬ 
gated to the pend study of a cheerful genealogy 
in Genesis, aad a third had seen the prospect 
of the after-dinner play-hour dashed from her 
lips by the ..stern behest to copy out thrice the 
verb Be D&sob&r, and when all the inculpated 
young ladies had vehemently*denied the sins of 
omission and commission imputed to them, and 
when the governesses appealed to had emitted 

t edSpods erf crimination and recrim&uition, and 
p'Mrs. Bunnycastle had rapped her 'desk 
Pal tunes in a minatory manner, with the 
iWofoape of homilies, and somebody’s ears 
been heated—for the law of kindness did not 
occlude souse occasional commentaries and mar¬ 
ginal references of a sterner character—the cook 
. of BkododeadrOn House who, to all appearauee, 
had been lying in wait below till the climax of 
thrill outcry and qproar should be reached, sud- 
■ upon the assembly, not in person, 

but/hcariou»ly, by ringing the bell for break- 
fas&A very hit person was the cade. She 
would bend over her saucepans in the kitchen 
till she attained, as it seemed, £ red heat, and 
would then jgsh up stairs into the playground, 


and. teg at the bell till she was cod: teas tri¬ 
umphantly vindicating tee principle of counter¬ 
feits! ion. ■ .. 

SHE HUBEI ;T0 THE BESpHB, 

■ '« n ' Tr " m 

| Thebe is an. awful state of things iu India 
just now. People are making more money than 
there is money tdimake, and payment is becom- . 
ing impossible. This, I believe, is tec Teal 
meaning of the “ commercial crujp ” which has ; 
for some time past been threatened ft* the three ! 
presidencies. Trade never was in such a j 
flourishing condition. , Given, a pretext of any I 
kind at plausibility, and a capitalist is hand. : 
You need not go "for him to business haunts. ' 
He may be found anywhere—in club# or hotels, i 
encountered at street corners, or picked up at f 
the baud. Opium, tea, cotton, castor oil— ; 
native produce of all kinds, even to unfortunate • 
iudigo—nothing comes amiss to him. /‘Europe > 
goods,” for whose numbers legion is no name, i 
find speculators equally abundant. And such * 
has been the high pressure of transactions for i 
many months past, that an explosion would have | 
been inevitable long since, but for the safety- ! 
valve of that glorious invention—limited list- 1 
bilily. During the past year limited liability >. 
has been quinine, cooling diet, and ice to the ; 
head of the commercial fever. Companies ac- > 
cordingly have been formed for every coneeiv- j 
able purpose — to develop resources or to ; 
crea’e them: to supply existing requirements or 
to make wants nobody ever Thought of by pro- . 
viding means for their gratification. Old woclds ; 
of speculation, in fact, have been exhausted, i 
and new ones imagined, simply because men - 
must find something to do„witb their money. 

As a last resort , thq, private business of iitcEi- j 
viduals has been turned into “fields,” wherein^ 
hundreds could find space for kicking up their : 
superfluous heels. Your tailorfwhom yon hav8 • 
hitherto treated as an individual, sends you in 
your new bill, and your old one too, it may he, 
not to mention your mi idle-aged one,..as “The 
Asiatic Clothing Company, limited,” ana instead 
of one creditor you thwf’jou liave five huudrM, j 
with a colleetiVe capacity to be paid which : 
there iseiio resisting. Your bootmaker — in ; 
whose small account are some trifling,, items ’• 
for saddles aad silver-mounted batbesses — 
develops iu a synilar manner, and “Tfifc Cape i 
Comonn abd Himalaya Lcathatr Company, 
limited,” totainds you ot your past liability and 
[solicits fnUnwrfavours, The livery-sthblp where 
buggies arid horses arc let out to the velidelcss 
and stintless assign Jixpands in a sifliilar manner; 
and the othe^day there were in Calcutta com¬ 
panies to supply every possible want Of the ! 
public, wen to the cutting of your hair and the j 
shaving of your hhjn. ! 

Everybody said tliht it could not last. JB«t 
wMl# it did, they made their forWtoe;; amrafter 
them the deluge of course. Wclft the deluge 
hgs not quite eomc, but a sufficient amount of 
cold water has been east upaw'the market to 
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swamp abate vcty respectable people, a# well at Another cause has also contributed to' piake 
some others who were pdt quite respectable, the rupee the scarce article which it wjuaindw. 
and to a great many others, more or less tfhe enterprise and energy of our coHafaytoei 

respectable, as the case uiity be, shake in their hare produced a state of prosperity whifia ce* 
limited liability *#&».. The fact, indeed, has Sects upon every class of natives., Tlw cnHSi 
become snpareni Everybody has plenty of vator, fch* artificer, the labourer, all command 
nioney. Everybody’s name is worth any amount, better prices or better wages than hkberto. The 
or should be so. Everybody paper is irre- majority of them not only supply their wants, 

! proachable, as far as his real capacity for meeting but save money. The fact is very gratifying, 
t it is concerned. But, irreproachable as paper butsit is a source of some inconvenience, i'or 
may be, people w31 not go on taking it for ever, t^e lower class of natives (to say nothing of the 
The representative is beyond question, but the higher classes, who hoard in great heaps, boih 
original must ^ forthcoming occasionally, just money and jewels, sometimes " for political pur- 
for the look of the thing. The original 'is pre- poses) have no idea of saving money, except in 
cisely the difficulty, for rupees are not to be had. specie. They do not understand investments; 
The case is something like this: We have most t hey have no belief in bankers’ accounts; and 
, of us seen or heard of a card-party at which coin it is whispered that this want of confidence, 
j somehow gets scarce. It must be somewhere, for always strongly marked among them, has been 
it was in circulation at the beginning of the play; farther increased by the idea that peace is not a 
hut everybody says he has lost. If the players very certain article to invest in, and, that in the 
are not sufficiently hardened to write cheques, event of another revolt, it would be more easy 
the play must come to an eud. This is very to draw cheques than to get them paid. At the 
nearly what is threatened in Calcutta, and more best of times the currency in India is not treated 
or less at the other presidencies—where even with the same respect as in this country. There, 
paper is now beginning to fail. Where are the if a man wants any gold ornaments, he very 
rupees ? is the question asked on all sides. likely gels some of the old gold mohurs from 
The fact is, that the'currency, which was suf- the bazaar, and hands them over to a workman 
fieient for former requirements, is altogether in- who will make them up in any Com he pleases 
adequate for the present.. Before the develop- -—bringing his little furnace into the verandah 
meat of India from a private speculation con- if required, and executing the work on the spot, 
ducted by a Company (how devoutly some of its The native jewellers themselves frequently ern- 
members wished that they could have enjoyed ploy the same coins, and the arrangement his 
limited liability!) to a grand Imperial concern, this advantage—that the material is absolutely 
open, to all comers, with the assurance tl^at without alloy. The natives disdain ornaments , 
laws were just, tSat property was «i;cure, which arc not manufactured of the purest metal, 
that protection of every kind was obtainable, rejecting even the British sovereign, for such 
there were enough rupees, and to spare, for purposes, with contempt; and Europeans who 
ail purposes. But times have changed, and have become accustomed to the productions ol 
not only persons, but things *havc changed tsr*v) Deiiii or Cuttack, share the prejudice, and 
with them. We iftve seventy-two thousand decline to be victimised by the cancoctjjpMUSrf' 
British troops in India* instead of thirty their countrymen, which look ygfjryweUy, hut 
thousand as of old, all having daily wants are not worth a tenth of their cost, whereas 
which must be imiidy suppled in the country, native jewellery is worth, at any rate, what it 
The native anny, though greatly reduced, still will weigh. But t he gold mohar being no longer 
exists to a consulerabll extent, and even the in circulation, the native is not tempted to 
proportion of natives who would have been tamper with it of hoard it up. 
cmployedftndcr the old systtagvmust live some- The case is different as regards the rupee. 

* wbsre. Vfe have railwaycontractors^ |fpis is the regular circulating medium, and 
and general employes, amounting to av<msider-'M^en Ram Chundsr or ISubbee Bullish has 
able number, who were never heard of in tt&j mm of its representatives to spare, be takes care 
old days. We have merchaftts, speculates of all Wkeep them in a tangible form. ..If given to 
kjjf/ds, Ibopkeepers, and mi ccllaiieous persons ostentation, no has them made into bangles for 
attracted^ the hope of employment, increased himself, his wife, or his children, whom fashion 
and increawUjftin numbe. s, to an iAtmtise exteut, uliows to wear such articles in any number, so 
We have shipping at all the ports in an aug- that the wl^MSAtmily may go about their 
mented »ro|rertioa, requiring storeyyjd givifig a business every^^^Hbigling their united capital 
1 permanent addition to the shore population. All %o the envy of lSSTTortunato neighbours. But 
m these various classes have ctmtnbqjed to give a it is evideut that, whatever fashion may say, a. 
stimulus tp trade, which, mife comparatively man’s wealth may get too considerable to be 
stagnant in tho interiiSr for want onsoimnanioa- easily oarried about, and moreover it is daager- 
tion, is now opened up by the railways which ons to invest it in very young children, who 
stretch on aUsides to the see. The steady de- are continually being murdered by adtH&rs of 
roand for tea* aad fhe sudden rash for cotton, their ornaments. The jporo prudent* therefore, 
haveliwift^rivjg an impetus to coauncrce, calcu- keep their savings 'iu coin, undiaa they seldom 
lated to cre^e unexpected condition? An? to live in houses with doorif they generally 
meet all these requirements there is nothing in dispose of such firings by burying them in the 
the way of currency but the-old original raped! ground. In this manner a large proportion of 
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this currency is always kept out of circulation, 
and this proportion, o"wing to the prosperity 
Of the last two years, must hare enormously 
augmented. Thus it is that, as the rupee has 
increased in demand it ka6 diminished in supply, 
by the most natural consequence in th$ world. 

A government has always one brilliant idea 
to feu back upon—when there is not money 
enough, to make more. But this is not always 
the desirable remedy, and in the ease of India 
it is acted upon as much as may be. The Mint 
docs its part in the matter—the rest is a ques¬ 
tion of raw material, and this raw material is 
unfortunately becoming scarce. A few years 
ago the world produced annually about ten mil¬ 
lions sterling of silver, and only four or five 
millions of gold. A silver standard and cur¬ 
rency was then of some advantage in India, 
which has for many years been the “ sink” of 
silver, attracting it from all parts, to the consi¬ 
derable inconvenience of Europe, where it is 
rapidly becoming scarce. The five-franc piece 
has been for some time past a rare object in 
France, and “ change for a sovereign” at the 
present time' is far more difficult to obtain in 
England than the sovereign itself. The cause 
is simple enough. While the production of 
silver lins remained stationary, that of gold lias 
increased, and the proportions are now icverst <1. 
Instead of ten millions of silver and five mil¬ 
lions of gold produced in the yc.tr, we have 
nCw ten millions of silver and twenty-five mil¬ 
lions of gold. It is therefore contended by a 
largo party in India that a change in the cur¬ 
rency is imperatively demanded. The necessity 
for such change appears from the simple fact 
here stated, but the question, like most others, 
has two sides to it, and these it may not be un¬ 
profitable just now to compare. 

In favour of things ns they are, the ease 
sfiJhtib southing like this. The question is 
not between tL. relative advantages of a silver 
and a gold currency, but resolves itself into 
this—whether, having a silver currency, it is 
desirable to rhangc it, to a gold one? Mae- 
culloch and Mill hove not considered that either 
metal has au advantage over the other in the 
abstracts and Wilson and Laing, while pr - 
posing a change, have bliruiik from carrying it 
out. In countries where the currency has been; 
to some extent altered from silver to gold, the 
alteration has been made for the srJte of con¬ 
venience, and the standard has been in no way 
interfered with. In such cases, paper has been 
largely employed, and where there is a proper 
degree of public confiduic&jyfehis resource is 
always found sufficient. Iflffi regard to the 
argument that a gold currency in India would 
check absorpfcjpn, it is contended that the native 
who has a turn for secreting silver would have 
nothing to do but to saVe his small jpieces of 
that mcpal and tom them into gold. lie could 
then/Gcrcte his savings with greater impunity 
than ?vcr, they being ini* smaller compass. In 
v the next placc/iUis doubtful whether silver is 
really becoming exhausted; and, in iubtilk'atiou 
of the doubt, it is urged that tAr saver, which, 


five years ago, was quoted‘in London at five 
shillings ana twopence per ounce, was quoted, 

,a month or two ago, at five shillings and three- 
halfpence. It is true that India takes a large 
proportion of the silver annually produced, but ; 
is that a reason why she should voluntarily de- j 
press the value of her favourite meted? ludia : 
is called the " sink” of the precious < metals— 
mainly represented in her case by silver—be¬ 
cause, being at present a producing rather than 
a consuming country, the balance of trade be¬ 
tween her and other nations has to be paid by 
her in specif. Should silver become scarce in 
other countries, India will take the balance of 
trade in gold or other commodities, and so silver 
will be recruited; but this is no reason why she 
should make any change for herself. Moreover, 
it is contended that the system of hoarding 
I cannot go on for ever: a sponge will hold quiy 
a certain quantity of water, and, after a time, 
the absorption of silver must cease in the na¬ 
tural course of things. 

And, it is further urged, that a change in the 
currency would be unjust to largo classes. 
The withdrawal from the market of the largest 
customer for silver would cause the prjee of 
that metal to fall. Every holder of silvir, the 
public creditor, the private creditor, the large 
capitalist, the small capitalist, all would suite- 
by the change—either by direct depreciation, or 
by tiic cost 1o the country in putting them in as 
good a position with gold as they were in with 
silt er. The relations in value between property 
and moiiev, as well as the relations between 
debtor and creditor, have all been formed upon 
a sliver basis, and these would be ail rudely 
shattered by a change. 

The argument that a gold coinage would en¬ 
sure a more rapid supply of coin to accommo¬ 
date extraordinary times of >t pressuie, is met by 
the suggestion that extended facilities be given 
for coining at the Mint. It, is denied, too, that 
a gold coinage w ouljjj steady the price of metals; 
and llie very increase which life taken place lti 
the pioduction of gold is,.urged as an argument 
w hy it should not be made a standard, instead 
of silver, which is unvarying, and subject to mo 
unsteadiness. With regard to the question of 
convenience, no doubt gold would have the Sd- 
wantage; but it would be principally appreciated 
by the English; the natives of the country have 
no grievance upon 1 bht head. 

On the other side, it is urged that the enor¬ 
mous increase qf trade which has takf#place in 
India during the last few years cmtiiot possibly 
be accommodated to the existing currency, and 
(that the prH-«wi drain of the metal, ft aljpwed to 
proceed, itiust not only be highly injurious to 
that country, <1)11^,16. every other. '•The amount, 
of metal annually produced has not increased 
for years past. The chances are, that it will 
become exhausted; and even should it partially 
fail, the currency,410!, only of India, but of all 
nations possessing it silver standard, roust bo 
greyly affiled, and prices in csM^wrilro be¬ 
come violently depressed to adjust Pie balance. 

(jfl the other baud, a resort to gold is invited by 
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the enormous increase in.jtbc production of that 
metal made ■within’ the last few years; gold, 
moreover, being obtainable Cheaply from adja¬ 
cent countries, whereas silver must be brought 
from a distance at a large expense. By the 
proposed,change, it must also be remembered, 
not only wdula sufficient sjjyer be left for ge¬ 
neral purposes of currency, but any excess in 
the production of gold would be exhausted, and 
a healthy balance preserved between the two. 
It .is the silver currency which causes India to 
be the “ sink” of the precious metals, for she 
can do nothing but absorb it, seei% that it can 
be exported only at a loss. And this notwith¬ 
standing that in consequence of her own over¬ 
grown demand for silver, India cannot obtain it 
unless burdened with at least, ten per cent of 
charges beyond its value in Europe. Under a 
gold standard India, instead of being the last 
country to receive the metal of which her cur¬ 
rency was comprised, would be the first; for, 
whereas silver comes to her now from long dis¬ 
tances, gold would come to her then from close 
at hand. At present Australia has to send her 
gold to England to purchase silver before she 
can buy Indian commodities. The "prohi¬ 
bitive currency,” as it lias been called, thus 
shuts out India from commercial intercourse 
with neighbouring' countries, and cannot hut 
tend to cripple her interior development. 
Under the change .proposed, India, instead of 
being the absorber of silver, would be the dis¬ 
tributor of gold. The ten per cent of charges 
upon the one metal would be reduced to $ctnc 
two or three pei* cent of charges upon the 
other; so that money would be obtained, not 
only relatively cheaper with regard to price, but 
materially lower with regard to charges. Money 
being cheaper, other commodities would be 
cheaper also, and India would have a standard 
at ouce convenient and Sheap, instead of cum¬ 
brous and dear, as under the present system. 

The argument that tlfc change cannot be 
effected without breach of faith "to the public 
creditor, and prejudice to contracts made under 
ajdlver currency, is met by the rejoinder that 
government, in borrowing money, gives no 
ydedge, direct or indirect, that no reform of the 
financial administration shall ever fake place, 
aud that in all oases of public coat rs^t the un¬ 
derstanding must be the*receipt of an equiva¬ 
lent aftiouut under the standard which regulates 
value ok the time of payment. This was the 
course takqj by the govcmmeift of Englaud in 
adopting the gold standard in lS 16 #and though 


there existed at the time a furjjBeater fmblic 
debt. And a currency at least equab to that, of 
England, tb* change was nAde without question : 
or complaint. If a cold standard were now 


adopted, it is impossible that depreciation could 
take place before the expiration of thq guaran¬ 
tee on existing loans, which is all we have to 
do with at present. It us estimat ed that the 

..Jit?_ .i._I!_ 


equal to her -present demand for silver, sty 


twelve millions Sterling, there would, be m an¬ 
nual consumption of thirty million^. Consider¬ 
ing that the present production of gold is about 
twenty-five millions yearly, it is clear that mtfcss 
very extraordinary circumstances arise, the value 
of the metal must be. obtained, and it is at least > 
as likely that the present mines may be exhausted 
as that new ones will be found. 

The idea that a gold currency would be un¬ 
popular with the natives, is combated by the 
fact that there ih a growing tendency towards 
the change, unrecognised by law. India shows 
her appreciation of intrinsic value by largely im¬ 
porting the most precious metal, although it is 
not a legal tender, and gold bars, bearing the 
stamp of the Bombay banks, pass in the interior 
for au equivalent sum in rupees. With regard 
to the alleged inconvenience of the change,It is 
suggested that along with gold coins rupees 
might still continue a legal tender to the extent 
of five hundred, the limit to be modified, perhaps, 
as circumstances might suggest. These would 
circulate as freely, and could gradually, as they 
were returned into the government treasuries, 
be replaced by silver token coins, so that the 
change would be effected almost imperceptibly 
and without, inconvenience to anybody. 

The latter suggestion leads to the natural 
question—Why not have'a double standard? 
Do not interfere with silver, but let gold come 
in to its relief. Against this arrangement it is 
argued that ilie system has been tried in Eng¬ 
land, America, France, and elsewhere, without 
success. In Eugland and America silver be¬ 
came so scarce ihat it was found necessary to 
introduce a gold staudard with a subsidiary 
silver token coinage; and in France at the pre¬ 
sent day, where the double standard still nomi¬ 
nally prevails, a natural adjustment to a single 
gold standard is fast taking pl ace^t hft 
silver currency being so wove^rtlTriepreciated 
as to be no longer profitable as bullion. There 
is, in fact, say the opponents of the system, a 
principle of antagonism in the double, standard 
which cannot, be overcome. The two metals 
will not harniofiisc. They are in opposition to 
each other, and the weaker goes to the wall. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
the countries where a single standard is now 
in force, have not resorted to,this measure 
until it hgs beem proved to be demanded by 
the working of the double system. It may be 
welfsupposed that the people of India would 
be discontented at the abolition of the rupee by 
one fell swoop; but were a ^old standard in¬ 
troduced in conjunction with it, and they found 
the rupee more profitable to sell as bullion 
than to pass as qurrency, they would scarcely 
complain of a result so much to their advantage. 

With regard to a paper currency, which has 
for some years been an understood jjroject of 

S erement, it is argued, I think, Voryhqumlly, 
t it could be best Introduced on the ba^s of 
a gold or double standard. The chief iegiti- 
mate^ibject of a paper currency is to set free 
capital which,besides being saved from wear 
and tear, may be profitably employed for ex- 
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who would take it from India at. flic charges 
to which it would be subjected. Notes aw eves 
now issued to a small extent, and their con¬ 
venience gives them a certain circulation; hut 
they have not obtained general confidence, and 
the thorough acceptance of paper money must, 
in India a? elsewhere, be a work of time. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce has, with¬ 
out committing itself to any specific measure, 
appointed a committee to draw up a memorial 
to government on this important subject. That 
a change will he made can scarcely be doubted; 
and the probabilities are, that a gold as well as 
a pajicr currency will be eventually introduced. 
As regards a gold standard, there are two sides 
to the question, as we have seen; but upon this, 
as upon most other subjects, there are still 
conservatives in India who would almost justify 
Benjamin Constant’s sarcasm upon Talleyrand 
—that if he had been consulted concerning the 
I creation of the world, he would have objected to 
} it on, the ground that it would destroy Chaos! 

! The case is clear enough—that t he old supply 
I of silver is inadequate to the new necessities of 
|he country, and that gold must be brought to 
its relief. Hut this is no reason why such an old 
, institution as silver should be swept away, and 
I am conservative enough to look w ith apprehen- 
j eion upon the possible abolition of the rupee. 

It would be too much like cutting down the 
t pagoda-tree at once, and making money an 
' enemy to be fought inch by inch, according to 
the sordid European process, instead of a triend, 

1 as we have known it in India, to whom you have 
I bat to extend your aims to receive it iu your 
| embrace; where, if it dm .? melt aw aj, it is only 
, i in sheer affection. Tell a native that he was to 
j wake up one morning and ftpd no suu, he eould 
j scarcelybtum.-'re astonished than to be t old l Int 
i he was dC 9 tjnea"to experience a dawn not lit up 
j by the rupee. Fancy a government which has 
I for its great guiding principle respect for the 
i prejudices of the natives,” making such a mistake 
as this! A decree for the total and immediate 
, i abolition of caste eould scarcely create more 
j consternation. It is to be hoped, 1 heref’oA’, 

,, tluit, whatever is done in this matter, the rupee 
!j will be respected. One has not much respect 
for it in tins country, where you will get oulv 
jl ono*and-ninepence for it instead of ttvo shillings, 
jf according to a common rate of exchange, if you 

> are heedless enough to bring it home witli you; 
i, but in India it is a tried ana trusty companion, 

1 a second nature, which never yet betrayed the 

heart that loved it in a reasonable mauiier. if* 
; you touch the rupee, too, you touch all the small 

> change—touch the anna, touch the pice, the pie, 

J and even the cowrie. * You would never get the 

present generation of natives to change their 
mino^hrrenoy, ‘which has depths, and lower 
dantfC, of which the haughty English take no 
account. The only envisions recognised in 
t ledgers ate Comptays rupees of two shillings 
| (sicca rupees are something npre), ana these 
1 . contain sixteen annas, the annas in their turn 


being divided into twelve pie. There is also a 
coin called a pice, the smallest generally iu cir- 
joulation among our countryman. Four pice are' 
equivalent to one anna, or three-halfpence, but j 
they are not reckoned up in accounts, although { 
circulated ior convenience’ sake, like the sou m ! 
France; the pie in iho one case bei% counted j 
like the centime & the other. In a thorough ; 
remodelling of tike coinage, I suppose equira- ; 
ients could be found for these pieces. But j 
there are lower depths, and lower depths still, \ 
in the currency of the bazaars, with which it ! 
would be more difficult to dealt. For minor j 
payments among natives, small white glosSy I 
shells are made use of. These are called cowries; 
and they are reckoned in this manner ; 

Four Cowries make one Gundft; 

Twenty Gundas make one Pun; i 

Four Puns make one Anna; | 

Four Aunaa make one Calmn— * 

which enhuu is about a quarter of a rupee. \ 

A piece of money which cannot make so ob- . 
viously absurd a tiling as a guuda without being 
multiplied by four, must be of small value j 
indeed. But the guuda is evidently no jesting j 
matter, since it requires nineteen of its coin* 
nan ions to help it to liuike a pug. The pun j, 
being made, however, will, it seems, with the j. 
assistance of lime more, make an anna, which I 1 
may, Ihcrelorc, be considered a coin of some . 
jocosity, intensified, doubtless, iu a cahun, to a < 
high pupil of humour. !* 

Tiiis facetious measurement of .value is j 
peculiar to Bengal. In Madras and Bombay j: 
tii&c arc other varieties rhich need not. be j 
patiiculariscd. How these would be treated iu 
the event of u radical change it is not easy to 
anticipate. I can oulv suppose that they would 
be comprehend eiv let alone. But the effect 1 
might easily be enibaiTassiHfc to a largo and low 
class ol persons, who me in the best of times not * 
verv easy to satisfy. 

Taking all circumstances iqjd consideration, 
an entire reconstruction of the coinage-would , 
be u most inconvenient? measure. A double 
standard may luive its disadvantages, but at j 
any rate it would have the merit overeating 
without destiovmg— a pew linaucial world might * t 
be brought into existence, and Cliaos need not j 
be interfered with. If gold and silver under j 
such a rtigiiiie. should have a battle royal, and 
the rupee have to «ngbt for Us life, warning J 
would at leas-tibe given of the danger, mad men’s , 
minds would be familiarised with the cliaugo , 
before thc.oontingency became a d&tastrophc. i 

A* pcqier currency, as an auxiliary Jo gold and 1 
silver, is ipuSR to be desired, in this wiere can j 
be po hazard, as nobody need tajut it who bad 
any pirate cobviatftn of the instability of British , 
rule, or a weakness on the part of the authorities 
iu favour of repudiation. And if government 
notes g&ined general acceptance, as they most 
certainly would, effect would be, not only 
to save wear ana tear, and to diatourag^Aoara- 
iug,*but tffsot qs a check upon tSe^dSagmtions 
of the large class of persons who arc apt to take 
lb disaffection rather by way of. a change than 
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feeling adverse to loyalty. 
They would aSo • enable the authorities to 
ffiatmalir abriclgr the amount of specie kept fti 
the .feW'trwwSw.' which, in the outbreak 
of 1897 , dferedso powerful a temptation to the 
troops. -They would, moreover, be a strong in- 
dacementto par eountirymen to carry money 
about with them, as many now do in Calcutta, 
where the notes of the Bank of Bengal are in 
circulation, and so prevent that habitual running 
Up of accounts which plays 111 kinds of unplea-, 
cant things with limited incomes. But there is 
no reason wty the rupee should trot still take 
the Came part in the circulation which the florin 
ia taking in this country, to the exclusion of the 
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i should not be. retained in conjunction with both 
| a gold and a paper currency. 


! 

j THREE SIMPLE MEN OP THE EAST. 

' Thb following story was heard by its pre- 
! sent narrator, in Ceylon: 

' In Kandy, during the days of the Kandyan 
! kings of the Island of Ceylon, on a pleasant, 

; cool December evening, three strong men were 
:; sitting in a rest-house, or ambletnmny—- that is, 

; a small open building raised for ihe" benefit of 
; travellers by some pious person, in accordance 
! with the saying of Buddha, that the gods rc- 
! ward such works of charity. 

1 As liie men sat iu the glow of the sunset, 
j a middle-aged widow, in deep mourning, fame 
I by. The three men rose and bowed to her, 
i She also made a bow to them, 
j "That bow was for me,” said one of the men. 
| “ No,” said the second, “ it was mine.” “ No,” 
} said the third, “it was to me she bowed.” They 
i quarrelled over tSb matter for some time, but 
\ at last agreed that it wotlld be better to run as 
j 'fast as they could after the widow, and ask her 
f to which of them she bowed. They did so, 
j reached, her out of breath, gasped at her their 
question, and the oily answer they got was, 
" To the greatest simpleton among von.” 

I ~Thef they returned to the rest-house calmly, 
teJMifc only to quarrel agtiu. 
j "Did I not tell you,” said one,*"that, she 
j bowed to me ? I am the greatest simpleton 
horn.** " No,” said each *f the of her two, “ I am 
morelif a simpleton than yon.” They quarrelled 
thus fobponte time, and, "from words coming to 
j blows, thqafQUglit till.they well, stopped by the 
police, wliolooked them up fear tite night in sepa- 
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pouee, wno iomta taem up tear utc uignt in sep 
rate cells* and oarried them nqxLday before 


i evidence for his claim to be lb great a simpleton. 

“My lord,” said be, “when*I was about, 
j eighteen years old, my father and iqptter set 
] eyes on a young woman whom they chose to be 


soon afterwards, according to the mlitimitof fhe 
country, I had to visit my future mofhor-indaw, 
at whose house, though not allowed to do so by 
the strict rules of society, yet, by some con¬ 
trived chance, my intended wife would shoW-bcr 
face to me. .1 had far to travel, and, starting at; 
mid-day, arrived late in the evening, when Iwas 
most cordially received, and most kindly re¬ 
quested to stay for the night, and return home 
*ext day. To this I consented, with all seeming 
reluctance, although it had been the object of 
my journey, and I was fully persuaded that a 
glance at my future partner in the cool of the 
morning, would be tetter than one in the dusk 
of the evening. I had an excellent dinner, and 
slept soundly under a roof which I already re¬ 
garded as my own. In the morning I awoke 
refreshed, and went out of doors to wash my¬ 
self as usual. I found, of course, awaiting pie, 
a brazen pot full of water for washing my face, 
hands, and feet, as well as a piece of wood char¬ 
coal for cleaning my teeth. 1 finished my ablu¬ 
tions soon, and, on looking back, observed a 
beautiful young woman, who sat at some distance 
from me, washing rice for our rooming meal. 
Her embarrassed air, and some smiles which 
stole over her face almost against her will, easily 
told me that she was my Betrothed; and I, in 
defiance of our customs, quietly went near, and 
spoke to her, as there was nobody hi sight. She 
was not so shy as to leave her work and run 
away, hut stayed, and returned short mode t , 
answers lo my questions. At length, I went 
very dose to her, tapped her on the shoulder, 
and playfully taking up a baudful of the rice 
she was washing, hail just put it into my month, 
when, to our utter confusion, her mother made 
her appearance. I quickly removed myself to a 
respectable distance, but had not time to late 
or swallow the rice, and so wasobli|pa«l»i 9 B keep 
it between my gums and chf *r"'" tds showed 
as a lump, which my mother-in-law who was to 
be most unfortunately mistook for a gum-boil. 

“ ‘ Ah! how are you this morning r said she.. 

* Tou have got a gum-boil.’ ‘ Its,' answered 
I, ‘ but it does not give me any pain at present, 

1 intend to leave it alone till it forma matter.’ 
‘Ton should not do that, child,’ continued ate ; 
‘you should get It cured immediately. I shall 
send for a doctor.’ ‘No,’ said I, ia tetter 
desperatiqp, ‘we Jjuve a very good doctor prac¬ 
tising near our village. *1 shall, as soon as I 
rcafti home, put myself under his care.’ But * 
mv evasions and excuses could not baffle ter 
officiousness. The doctor was sent for, and, 
until he came, she lectured me on the evil of 
permitting auy sickness to come to a head, and 
now and then she 4 elt> my guro-boii. The doctor 
at length arrived, and he also examined it. Ho 
pronounced it to be one of a very maliguaut 
sort, but curable. Now, during til thin time my 
officiary mot hep in-law had ter eve Onwy,cheek, 
and'I had conimittod^iyeelf so fRrthatTkould 
not undeceive her. ‘Stein® .at confession of a 
falsehood, as well as the .wn <of exposing my 
previous indiArelion, alike kept me silent. I 
sat mute with astonishment at the position to 
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■which I had reduced myself, until the dootor, 
who had been busy in the kitchen, suddenly 
earns out, and, before 1 had time to avoid him, 
put a red-hot iron hook into my gum-boil. I 
bowled and Jumped, but he had made a deep 
wound, and opt of it came the rice I bad in¬ 
side. All present now saw the truth, and the 
doctor picking up the rice, cried at me, ‘ You 
big simpleton, when you only had rice in yqur 
mouth, why did not you say so ? ’ I made no 
answer, but took to mv heels and ran home.' 
Hitts I lost a good wife and the prospect of 
good fortune, aria have ever since believed my¬ 
self the greatest simpleton yet born.” 

Having laughed heartily at this story, the 
judge turned to the second man, and asked, 
“What evidence have you, sir, of your right to 
the bow you claim F” 

“My story is short,” he answered, “hut will 
show that 1 have as much right to the bow as 
any man. I married early, and tried to be 
happy, but found that my wife could not manage 
the house without help; so I married another 
wife (polygamy being allowed m my countrv). .uid 
thought that all would bp well Managed by the 
two, and 1 should get my rest after my day's 
labour iu the fields. But, alas, I was mistaken 
I had no more rest at home, if 1 spoke to one 
wife for a few minutes, the oilier complained 
that I did not speak to her I was not able to 
bestow on one, the least attention or kindness 
by deed, word, or even by a look, without Miffei- 
ingfrom the other’s jealousy. Thus I lost all 
peace at home, and was quite miserable when¬ 
ever bad weather or any other cause ouligcd me 
to stay in doors, and at night Iliad no sleep; for 
if 1 tried to sleep with my face low,aids out- 
wife, the other complained ; if I slept on toy 
back or with my face to the ground, bolii 
corffitftnvwiifcjl was harassed in tins manner 
until l lost mp^patienee, and told them there 
was only one thing to be done, and that 
wav, they mii't lake me each by a leg and 

f ull away till they divided me between them. 

had no sooner spoken, than they took me 
at my word. They seized me by the feet and 
began to pull away with all their strength, 
each trying to outpull the other. In tins ex¬ 
tremity i could only scream for help. The 
ueighbouis rushed in,and 1 was extricated; but 
suett was the laughing, jeering, and. hooting at 
the simpleton who h&d thus given liim-elf #p to 
bis wives, that 1 had to fly from my country, 
and now I am here, a beggar. Mv countrymen 
have ever since, even up to this day, spoken of 
me as the Great Simpleton.” 

This ^tory having been told, the third man, at 
the request of the judge, rented the following: 

** 1 married, at about t he age of twenty, a rich 
young woman; but, instead of adding Jo her 
wealthjiy trading, or following some lucrative 
courar&f life, 1 did nothing until our mtmey was 
all gone. 'Then, being soompelled by hunger, 
and touched by th^position and entreaties of my 
wife, 1 went to work. 1 laboured all the day 
in a rich man’s garden, and wUb my earnings 
bought a small q/mutity of rice and returned 


home. My wife baked three cakes of the rice, j 1 
,*nd we sat down to cat them, when a dispute il 
arose between us as to which baa a right to ] 1 
two. I said that 1 ought to get two, as I had 1 
toiled all day and earned them all; my wife 
main! aiued that she ought to get two, las she bad j 
brought with her swmuch money and had fed me j 
so long, and had, besides, to make and bake the j 
cakes. Bol h of us were obstinate, and we would j 
by no means consent to an equal division. At 1 
length, m v wife hit upon a plan. She proposed | 
that we sliqpld sit by the cakes* and whoever 
spoke first should get only one, I agreed, and 
so we sal up all night wit bout speaking. About 




my wife; but wc rose soon, and looked at onr 
cakes, and remained silent. We did not sit 
nmcb longer in this manner, hut both fainted. , 
Shortly after this, our mighbours, seeing onr , 
door closed, and heat ing no voice or sound of I 
stirring within, came and knocked. Asalhcy , 
reeciv eil no ausw er, they broke open the door, and 1 j 
found us lying apparently dead, but warm. So, j’ 
fancying us < o be actually dead, they made a pile j 
of wood and placed us ou it. Fire was set to i 
the pile, and most unfortunately just underneath ; 

me. Jt burnt the wood on my side of tin: pile 
so qnieklv 1 hat the heat roused me at once, and 
ljumped up with a loud cry of 'Oh!’ Iu the 
next moment my wile started up and cried, m 
‘ Ah, you get only one cake 1 ’ Our neighbours 1 
were’suipmod at tins pciformanee of the ji 
corpses; but when uiy wife, in grPat glee, [ 
boiMtd of her victory, and explained herself, ;j 
they laughed at us uproariously, and told us i 
that we weie both of us the greatest simpletons >! 
they ever hi an) of.’’ 1 

The judge settled the claims of the three I 
simplctous, thus. “You ?np really three very j 
great simpletons, oud it is not easy to decide 
which of you ought to get the bow. Hie 1 
first, however, sufleped not onjy from his folly, j 
hut ou account of Ins love,*and because lie !i 
lmd not observed the ajproach of the doctor j, 
with the red-hot iron hook. The second snf- 
fered because he committed a nnstakg,, and« 4 m 
wives took unjust advantage of it. But the . 
third sufl/jred starvation, solely because of Jtis I, 
foolishness, ami is theiefore the greatest sun- • 
pleton. dn the present quarrel, however, all j! 
tinec lmvc been equal simpletons in lighting 1 
for so worthless a thing as a passing strangers 
bow.” _ * 

„ r KAILWAY KEY ERIE. 

Tar, dry tejrw»,or(!s against the sigaa£jw 
Rattle, like rigging of a wind-toswid ship; 

And, overhead, up sjj/irtg at the w»nf 
The scarlet target,’duly split in half, 

Silently tells mat soon the gliding train, 

Long-jointed, black, and winding, will glide In 
With clamp, and roar, and hiw, and shrieking 
scream, 4,1 * 

Steered by that dusky, stolid, silent man 
Wh#cares*iot who gets in, or who^ttffwl. 

So ho but reach his home, and have bis meal 
With bi« good wife in quiet. Sec, the folk 
i Come faster—trap, and cart, and prvgd barouche, 
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Squire, groom, and fanner, old man, youth, and 

child, 

Old dame aattf maiden-—yellow cheek and red; '* 
Sough hearty welcomes, pleasant girlish laughs, 
And brave (mum voices, chiming in accord, 

Mixed with the sound at restless rolling wheels 
Suddenly,cheeked; and then the snappish bite 
Of ticket-markers, and the rat-tat-tat 
Of the quick, restless, subtle telegraph; 

And (lied .there came some pretty feathered hats, 
With sweet eyes hid in shadow under them. 

And stacks of croquet mallets, bows, and shafts, . 
That make me wish myself a croquet ball, 

Still to be trSnpled on by those deal*feet, 

Or target to be riven by those darts, 

Or, bettor still, that Jack they praise so much. 

And now, as leaning o'er the platform fence, 

I look down on the corn-fields round the church, 

A strange wild fancy comes as in a dream, 

While o’er my bead the long wires, like a harp, 
Murrnnr strange secrets not to be divined 
By later bards. Suppoae, my fancy said. 

That death, with all its crape, and mums, and palls. 
Its hearses, mouldy graves, and mossy stones, 

And dusty chancel tombs, was done away, 

Repealed, annulled; and in its gloomy stead 
There reached the doomed man. at the fitting time. 
A sable letter bidding him repair. 

On sneh a day, and such an hour, perforce 
To such a station, and when be got there, 

With kinsmen, friends, and children, and with wife. 
At the fixed moment—never failing that— 

A supernatural, spirit-driveu train 
Arrived, in which the same stern inner force 
Drove him to mount, waving a calm adieu, 

And then, not waiting for more sobs or tears, 

The train flew on, threading the tunnel-arch, ^ 
Winding round corfi-ficlds, farms, and burl y-riek-s. 
Till in the thicker blue it grew so small, 

Then vanished. Thus, as 1 brooded on, 

Up came the northern train, and bore me iff 
On its swift viewless, airy spirit-wings, 

And in a moment spiling seas of gold, 

Of brown scorched wheatorich waving far and free. 
High tawny downs, crested with clumps of trees. 
The old grey church, the reapers, and the sheaves 
Melted to air, afitl rolling clWis of steam 
Compassed me round. ^And so X dreamed my dream. 

~ H GOLD DIGGER’S NOTES. 

W® .. . 

Ox this bright Australian summer's day why 
should I have anvthing to do but winder away 
on some river bank with a gun, or a rod and line, 
taking rests in shady planes, and watching the 
habitssuch live things as*one may see? 
Sometimc^a snake gilding through the grass, 
nntMifting uis head up from time is time; then 
a turtl» Sowly rising to the trjjypf the’water, 
and jftddlingf away, or basking uimne place as 
he looks about him, and then gping dpwn with 
a splash. Next a kangatw’fly (a fly something 
like those, bright flics that inakS their nests in 
the garden walls at home) wiil poupee down 
among the flieti on one’s hand or dress, and carry 
off a vic tim ; then, some Ltue lizard from under a 
loflSWnujkpi*,bark op a gum-tree, and of tins same 
colour, weI dash out, and foSow In's example. 
To notice ft black bund reaching up the same 
tree, overwrite rough brown dead-looking bark 


at the bottom, ted up the smooth whitjp hark 
above, in a wavy line, and at last lost among the 
big'branches at the top, is very amusing,' Jn 
warn weather ‘there is an endless daily apd 
niglitly procession of little black aats, ‘worthy 
of note both from their incredible numbers in 
swampy places, and from their 'horrible stench 
and taste when crushed. Woe to the man who 
leaves his bread, meat, sugar, or anything 
eatable within their reach! 

Perhaps after watching these things, one looks 
up and finds that one lias been watched all the 
time, either by a big guana, motionless on the 
limb of a tree, or by a pair of eagle-hawks 
high up in the air, wheeling in their endless 
circles, as if they were never tired. A mob 
of ducks next come up the river, following 
all its bends, and whiz past with straightened 
necks as they turn off with one consent, on their 
way to some rushy lagoon close by. Now is the 
time, down on one’s knees, with hat off, gun 
ready, and dog crawling behind, one creeps 
up as noiselessly as possible to the belt of 
rushes which surrounds the Lagoon, then rising 
gradually, has the pleasure cither of seeing 
the ducks swimming comfortably along, out of 
range, or of getting a raking shot *at them, 
perhaps killing one, and wounding another. 
When the dog goes for the wounded one, it will 
swim awhile, then dive. Looking sharpiy about, 
one sees the leaf of some water-plant turn on 
edge, and the upper part of a duck's head a - d 
bill appear above t he surface. I have known my 
, retriever, Bess, swim for an hour at such times, 
before 1 could sight and shoot the duck again. 

On my occasional shooting excursions last 
winter (near Becchworth, Victoria), 1 saw 
several birds that were ucw to me. One, a 
milk-white spoonbill, about thirty inches in 
height, and with a bill eight or jinaftaiestes in 
length. They are verv haadsqfhu turds. X also 
saw, on ibe muddy side of the swamp, an ibis, 
Inovvu with longish black legs, and long curved 
bill. It stood over twenty-four inches high. 
The magpies here are different from those in Eng¬ 
land. There are two or three sorts of them; 
/lie pied, w hick are the commonest, always go 
in pairs, and make a strange wild sort of 
whistling, especially before and during rain. 

1 was looking after a saw-mill the week 
before last, on a creek about twelve miles from 
this place; a very lonely spot. I was there for 
a friend, w ho had business elsewhere. All I did 
was to attend at times to the steam-engine, 
look round the mill to sec that all was right, 
and keep the books. The rest .of the day I 
used to go shooting in the swamps, as most of 
the bush elsewhere had been burnt.^ I was 
boarded and lodged, and bad five guineas for 
the week. The lodging I dispensed with, on 
account of the fleas, auji went' lo a little 
distance to a bark hut, where 1 fouhd an old 
half-crazy convict hoj keeper, who Used & spin 
varus till 1 fell asleep oh my sheet of bark, and 
Iom>> after, for anything X Show. But he swept 
and watered Che but every day, "and I was not 
j eaten up by the fleas. ‘ 
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fie immense gua»i«tekgy>bark, anii ot b er trees, 
of which 1 do not know the names, are very 
beautiful with, their drooping leaves ; Bit a 
strange effiept w producea by the number of 
fallen and htSf-burnt trees, that lie about in 
all diree^kilw.’ Tie bush is on fire in a great 
many places around us. In tie daytime we 
see Ihesraoke, and at nig.it, from fire to fire, it 
from tie north-west round to tie eaot, 
and from that to tie south. The glare in the, 
sty over the fires is a beautiful sight after sun¬ 
set. < 

Every one here is praying for rain; none has 
fallen for months, and without water the diggers 
cannot wash their dirt, while upon the gold in the 
dirt tie welfare of the place, and every one in it, 
in a great measure depends. I have been hard 
at work all day and earned about five shillings. 
Xestdrday I did not earn so much, and to¬ 
morrow I may earn much more; so, as 1 am of 
a philosophical turn of mind, I come home to 
jny teat and sing “ toora loora 

"There are many men on these diggings who 
came to thfirn at "the first rush, and have worked 
hard ever since, sinking shafts from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and fifty feet in depth, 
slabbing them close all t he way down, or running 
the risk of being smashed in them (as several 
have been), and after all have not earned a six¬ 
pence yet. 

We always work alternate shifts when sinking, 
so many hours on and so many off, day and 
night. Very pleasaut it is, on a cold night, to 
be woke tip, and have to jump into the loop of 
a rope and be lowered a hundred or two hundred 
feet underground, alighting, perhaps, in muddy 
water, knee deep, where one must pick, bale, or 
fix slab, for six or eight hours. 

Wheu a man has to desert a claim as utterly 
imprcdudhbt^sJter seven or eight months of 
such work, ana has to shoulder his blankets 
without a peony in his packet, he wants a lit! le 
of Mark Tapley in him to prevent his getting 
down-hearted. 

The diggings are in a dull itaie, and must 
continue so until the weather changes, for whic^ 
reason, hearing of a job, I went into Beech- 
worth yesterday to apply for a billet as colpor¬ 
teur to the Beechworth Branch Bible Associa¬ 
tion. I went before a committee, who told me 
£q come again, but as I was not so Extensively 
got up as the sine other applicants, who <Werc 
dean shaved and black coated, 1 do not expect 
to get. thd four pounds a week and ten per cent 
onafineOeipts. 

I Bunk that doctors and lawyers do, or can, 
make more money here tban^ny other profes¬ 
sion, but tl»e doctors are almost without excep¬ 
tion drunkards. A. young man in either profes¬ 
sion would be sum to get on at the diggings if 
Heedjf. ^rewers l «r to be doing well here, 
mi. jUl do better when more beer is drunk 
, ixmmi of abominable brandy. ' 

Thepubbeans dcive & me trade. M<jjst of 
tbi'^Dip^baBsw have large danflag-rooms, the 
entrance to which is free, but through tie bar! 


There you may see a score or two of men and 
three or four girls jumping, about to the music 
x>f a fiddle and two or three other instruments. 
Xt is laughable to see a oouple of rough diggers 
buying one another as they spin round the 
room, or perhaps some dapper fellow, a 
store-man, or barb®, or something or the sort 
with his arm round the waist Of a big-bearded 
chap in a red flannel shirt, an old wiue-awake, 
or cabbage-tree bat, and moleskin trousers fas¬ 
tened with a belt/and all of a bright buff colour, 
caused by his aderground occupation, whirling 
round with the greatest satisfoct&n and gravity 
possible. It is the same every d«^y, except*tbat 
there is no dancing on Sundays, and the tunes 
are different. 1 suppose the landlord finds that 
people can drink to sacred music, though they 
do not dance to it. 

I. believe there is a cricket dub in Beech* 
worth, but they are sleepy people here about 


do well here.' For carpenters and bricklayers 
there is always plenty of employment at good 
wages, and there are many other wap of making 
money if a man is steady and can turn his hand 
to anything that offers’- such as splitting rails, 
posls, or shingles; stripping sheets Of bark for 
roofs, floors, and sides of houses; carrying 
water-races across creeks, &c. Many have 
made a good deal by catching fish and shooting 
wild-fowl on the Murray and bringing them to 
the diggings for sale, it would do your heart 
goofl to see some of the codfish caught in the 
Murray, weighing fifty or feisty pounds each. 
It sells here for from eighteen-peace to half-a- 
crown a pound. 

I do not consider money of much use to a man 
here, unless be fcas colonial experience, or is in 
some settled business from*the first, otherwise 
be is almost sure to Ibse it. By getting both 
together, one may be made to help the other. 

• c 

I have left the diggings, for a while at least, 
and am now following an‘entirely different kind 
of life. I am with a govemmedt surveyor, 
laying out a township, &c., a few mil® above 
Wagunyah. We work eight hours u day, runui% 
lines of rotd through the bush, marking off town 
and country fdlotments, and surveying rivers, 
lagoons, find flats. * 

Many of the diggings in Victoria nreftthis 
time in a bad fftate, fur the greater mmportiem 
of emigrants thtt are flooding into^delooarne, 
being unable, or unwilling, to fiadri«gid#em- 
ployiftent, idgjt for the already ower-crowded 
diggings, get aowu-hearted from whatffney see 
ana 
hare, 
wages, 

to trust Jo. Old diggers, "having experience to 
back their luck, generally do better* At the 
present, time, the Itacunt of gold foutti does 
not^ear^r^eep proportion to %s^8KS3*r of 
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in height, and stouter in proportion. Therefore, 
m this tremendously hot weather, he likes to 
take a good many spells adder the shadiest o( 
five tree*, at which tim» he gives u 4 accounts 
of his adventures during the thirty years that 
lie has spent in surveying and exploring dif¬ 
ferent pans of Australia-some ludicrous, some 
liorrible, some incredible. • 

We are camped on the banks of the Marray, 
on a paddock of ten thousand acres, most of 
which will be cut up into lots, varying from a 
quarter Of an acre to eighty acres. Govern¬ 
ment is nowa&oittg something on fchc principle 
of “better late than never,” by throw nig plenty 
of land into the market, giving the small 
capitalists a chance, and thus making other 
openings for a man, besides placing his capital 
111 a public-house or a store. Next week we 
shall mark out lots on a plain of eleven thou¬ 
sand acres. Mr. Sumwuu, hearing me say that 1 
should like to have one of the allot meats that u c 
arc now laying out, told me I should have any 
0110 of them 1 liked: he buying it, and l paving 
him as 1 could. £ do not know what sort of a spe¬ 
culation it would be here—doubtful. At Beeeli- 
worth there are several quarter-acre lots ninth, 
bought at the government stiles two and three 
years back for twenty-five and thirty-live pounds 
each, are now let for from one hundred to time 
bundled and fifty pounds a year. 

From all I have heard, 1 believe the western 
districts of this colony to be best for fanmug 
purposes, lioth on account of soil aud climate. 
An insuperable drawback to tho land lure, is 
1 hat it is not well supplied w it h w at or. At etuvo 
alea,vs had to carry some with us whenever we 
have gone any distance from the nvci ur lagoons. 
On the plain that we have just finished laving 
<ut, there is not a drop to be had, ixetpt 
by sinking thirtyWor forty f&tforit. Theie 
K'ycs not seem to me to be enough rain to make 
thw a great agricultural district. I suppose it 
«■> drawn off towards the Ipgh ranges 

We have baa sonic heavy storms lately, but 
they do not often last long, and the heaviest 
generally fibUow a narrow course, w Inch may lie 
!raced|ar years in Ihc bush b\ the smashed and 
,gft])-torn trees all lying yi one direction. 1 have 
sees but one of those storms m t'uli blow, and 
that was much too near to be pleasant, tor 1 saw 
a gicat many taw* shivered by the 4iglituing; 
tlwreswcre splinters, froiy the size of a lucifer- 
umfcch to the su&cof posts and rads, covering the 
ground wU round, so ue being thrown full a 
hundred yaws. 

£ was dP wn on the Murray the other day, 
when £ saw two platypusscs. TBqjr fur doe* 
' not seem algpk in tho wat|x, like a water-rat’s 
when swimming, but loosSSuid'open. * I often 
see them with their books and thu tops of their 
heads just above the water in the river; they 
remain in one spot hi the strongest cuftont for a 
minute or so, aid them dijepaua come up again, 
gen^alk. Iwweiwr, lower down the stream. 1 
not ieeenW^y mussel-shells on/lie bunks, tvhicli 
I think mm have boon left there by them; 
for if they had been left there by the blacks, 


they would bare been roasted, which they were 
not. I have sometimes wen layers and-patches 
of cooked shells some feet under the surface of 
the earth, at the edge of a high bank which 
the river was washing away, but which, from 
tho appearance of the fiat, had once been 
deposited there by the action of .the water. X 
see more to' interest me on the river, in one 
day, than. I do in the driod-gp forest in a month. 
’$s a great pity that tins country is not better 
watered. 

* Yesterday afternoon I was out shooting for 
an hour or two with a companion, in a little 
boat on a lagoon. We killed a black swan each; 
they are noble-looking birds on the water, and 
quite equal to their cousins at home. 

Snakes are very numerous in this part of the 
country, but they aie seldom seen very far from 
1 he river, or from some swamp or lagoon; for in 
the summer thev spend a good part Of the day 
m tlic water. The warm weather brags them 
out ■ black, brown, whip, diamond, and carpet 
snakes, all venomous, aud some as much as 
six, or even eight feet long. The bisects also 
come out with alarming strength on.these days, 
when a thermometer in the suu rises to ono 
hundred and thirty. 

Almost the only time l have for writing is on 
a Sunday, and then one lias to wash and mend, 
Ac., and* 1 generally ride out lor a few bouts— 
more to keep my marc under control than any¬ 
thing else, for site is very gay. The Christmas 
holidays l spent m going atter her to Wbdo»„a 
(forty-three links ironi hence), where she was 
bred She had strayed awav from our camp. I 
walked there, but did not &ud her till after an¬ 
other day’s watk; then I rode her home, and 
enjoyed my holiday as much as if I had been 
hard at work. 

From uli I have seen, 1 am convinced that 
there h» much more 

townships, in proportion to thtTnumber of the 
inhabitants, than there is on the diggings. One 
reason tor this is the universal custom of paying 
by checks. A man works for months at split¬ 
ting, sawing, *fcucmg, or anythiug else; then 
diaws oil bis money in one cheek; goes to the 
qmblic-housc to change it aud get a nobbier; and 
ends by coming out without a penny in bis 
pocket. 1 have known two men knockdown 
an eighty pound cheek each, iu a day or two at 
the publi«*houxe. Ou the diggings it is very 
different; a man gets his cash whenever he 
likes to sell his gold, and generally knows what 
to do with it. _ - 

Mr. Sumwun, our boss, is dead. 1 nave been 
superintendent for sometime, but now 1 suppose 
1 shall again be thrown on my own resources. 
1 do not'dread lift- fall. Digging is too much 
of a lottery; indeed, 1 half beheve there are 
great discoveries yet to be made in animal mag- 
uelism, aud tho attracting and repdlhg powers 
between gold and diggers. 1 know some men 
who always get a golden hole on any new rush, 
and others who never do; aadyet the two sots 
mav*be equal gin im rgv, intelligence, and prac¬ 
tical experience. Theie ought to be some way 




• 1 3%i» soenety in ':f$e ; ’'bbi>b very striking, 
lie ummeftaeand other trees, 
of which I 4 b.-P^Jbm# 'the hairnet, are very 
beautiful wiihthcW drooping leaves; ffbt a 
strange effect* produced by theaumber of 
fallen and half-burnt trees, that lie about in 
all directions.' The bosh is on %e in a great 
many places around us. In the daytime we 
see tiK smoke, and at night, from fire to fire, it 
reaches from the north-west round to the eaat, 
kid. from that to the south. The glare in th^ 
sky over the fires is a beautiful sight after sun- 


Eveiy one here is praying for rain; none has 
fallen for months, and without water the diggers 
cannot wash their dirt, while upon the gold in the 
. -dirt the welfare of the place, and every one in it, 
in a great measure depends. I have been hard 
at work all day and earned about five shillings. 
Yesterday I did not earn so much, and to¬ 
morrow I may earn much more; so, as I am of 
a philosophical turn of mind, I come home to 
my tent and sing “toora loom." 

There are many men on these diggings who 
came to thim at the first rush, and have worked 
hard ever since, sinking shafts from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and fifty feet in depth, 
slabbing them close alt the way down, or running 
the risk of being smashed in them (as several 
have been), and after all have not earned a six¬ 
pence yet. 

We always work alternate shifts when sinking, 
so many bouts on and so many off, day and 
night. Very pleasant it is, on a cold night, to 
be woke up, and have to jump into the loop of 
a rope and be lowered a hundred or two hundred 
feet underground, alighting, perhaps, in muddy 
water, knee deep, where one must pick, bale, or 
fix slab, for six or eight hours. 

tBCW f ™ nT> has to desert a claim as utterly 
unproauen^sifter seven or eight months of 
such work, and 1ms to shoulder his blankets 
without apenny in his pocket, he wants a little 
of Mark Tapley in him to prevent his getting 
down-hearted. 

The diggings are in a (lull State, and must 
continue so until the weather changes, for whic^ 
reason, hearing of a job, 1 went into Beech- 
worth yesterday to apply for a billet as colpor- 
tear to the Beechworth Branch Bible Associa¬ 
tion. 1 went before a committee, who told me 
to come again, but as 1 was not so extensively 
got up as the sine Other applicants, who 4vere 
clean shaved and black, coated, 1 do not expect 
to get, the four,pounds a week and ten per cent 
cm *11 receipts. 

I think that doctors and lawyers do, or can, 
make more money here than|,any other profes¬ 
sion, bat the doctors are almost without excep¬ 
tion drunkards. 4 young man in cither profes- 
tiaa would be sore to get on at the diggings if 


fCmdactadby 


IRtere yoa may see a sepre ar two <*f men and 
three or four girls jumping- about tb the music 
a fiddle and two or three ether instruments. 
It is feufiable to sees couple of rough diggers 
hogging one soother as they spin round the 
room, or perhaps some dapper little fellow, a 
store-man, or barber, or something of the sort, 
with his arm round the waist of a f ic-bet reed 
chap in a red flannel shirt, an old wideawake, 
or cabbage-tree hat, and moleskin trousers fas¬ 
tened with a helt/and afi of a bright buff colour, 
caused by his underground occupation, whirling 
round with the greatest aatis&ct&itt mid gravity 
possible. It. is the same every day, exceptHbat 
there is no dancing cm Sundays, and the tunes 
are different. I suppose the landlord finds 'that 
people can drink to Sacred music, though they 
do not dance to it. 

I believe there is a cricket club in Beech- 
worth, but they are sleepy people here about 
anything of that sort, and like drinking grog 
better than playing cricket. Working men may 
do well here. Bor carpenters and bricklayers 
there is always plenty of employment at good 
wages, and there are many other ways of making 
money if a man is steady’and can turn bis hand 
to anything that offers; such as splitting raffs, 
posts, or shingles; stripping sheets of bark for 
roofs, floors, and sides of houses; earning 
water-races across creeks, &c. Many have 
made a good deal bv catching fish and snooting 
wild-fowl on the Murray and bringing them to 
the diggings for sale. It wouM do your heart 
goo{l to see some of the codfish caught in the 
Murray, weighing fifty or fsixty pounds each. 
It sells here for from ’eighteen-pence to half-a- 
erown a pound. 

I do not consider money of mueh use to a man 
here, unless he fens colonial experience, or is in 
some settled business from^the first, otherwise 
he is almost sure to Ibse it. By getting both 
together, one may be made to help the other, 
i 1 c 

I have left the diggings, for a while at least, 
and am now following attentively deferent kind 
of life. 1 am with a governtao# snrvejor, 
laying out a township, &c., a few mills above 
Waguny&h. We work eight hours a day, runni% • 
lines of road t hrough the bush, marking off town 
and country allotments, and surveying rivers, 
lagoons, ffnd flats. % 

’Many of the diggings ia Victoria are It this 
time in a bad fftatc, for the greater uptmorticn 
of emigrants thftt are flooding tota^tioournes, 
being unable, or unwilling. to fina regttU§e«- 


atbl vfff do better when more beer is drunk 
of abominable brmtdj- 

The pulfficans Mve a me trade. M^t of 
tlte |mm»c-hoases have large danfi tag-rooms, the 
entrance to. which is free, but through He bar! 


to trust £o. Old diggers, having experience to 
baric them luck, generally do better. At the 
present time, the Imaant of grid {bund, does 
not^carl^^krep proportion to t| p of 

Mr. Sumwun, the ** boas,” is five inches tatter 
tifim $ am, bring six feet seven and a half inches 
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in height, sad steoterha pt&iHMiion, Therefore, they would have bfen roasted, which Ih^y were 
in this tremoadonsljE hot weather, he likes to not. I have Sometimes seen layers and patches 
take a good many spells under the shadiest o4 of cooked shells some feet under the surface of 
the trees, at which times he gives .ua accounts the earth, at the edge of a high bank which 
of bis adventures during the thirty years that the river was washing away, but which, from 
he has spent in surveying and exploring dif- the appearance of the fiat, had opoe been 
ferent pt#,s of Australia—-some ludicrous, some deposited there by the action of .the water. I, 
horrible, some inoredible. ♦ see more to'interest roe on the river, in one 

We arecaroped on -the hanks of the Murray, day, than I do in the dried-up forest in a month, 
on a paddock of ten thousand acres, most of ’fgis a great pity that this country is not better 
whichwiU be cut up iato lots, varying from a watered. 

quarter « an acre to eighty acres. Govern- » Yesterday afternoon 1 was out shooting for 
meat is nowaloing something on pie principle an hour or two with a companion, in a little 
of '‘better late than never,” by throwing plenty boat on a ,lagoon. We killed a black swan each ; 
of land into the market, giving the small they are noble-looking birds on the water, and 
capitalists a chance, and thus making other quite equal to their cousins at home, 
openings for a man, besides placing his capital Snakes are very numerous »u this part of the 
in a public-boase or a store. Next week we country, but they are seldom seen very for from 
shall mark out lots on a plain of eleven thou- the river, or from some swamp or lagoon; for in 
sand acres. Mr. Sumwun, hearing me say that I the summer they spend a good part of the day 
should like to have one of the allotments that we in the water. The warm weather brings them 
are now laying out, told me I should have any out; black, brown, whip, diamond, and carpet 
one of them 1 liked: he buying it, aud 1 paying snakes, all venomous, aud some as much as 
him as I could. Ido not know what sort of a spc- six, or even eight fed. long. The insects also 
' culation it would be here—doubtful. At Beech- come out with alarming strength on-these days, 
worth there are several quarter-acre lots which, when a thermometer iu the suit rises to one 
bought at the government sales two and three hundred and thirty. 

years back for twenty-five and thirt y-five pounds Almost the only time I have for writing is on 
each, are now let for from one hundred to three a Sunday, aud then one lias to wash and mend. 


hundred and fifty pounds a year. 


holidays 1 spent in going after her to Wodonga 
(forty-three miles from hence), where she was 
bred." She had strayed away from our camp. I 
walked there, but did not find her till after an- 
other day’s walk; then I rode her home, and 


% sinking thiriy*or forty feet for it. There 
does .not seem to me to he enough rain to make 
this a great agricultural district. I suppose it 
is drawn off towards the Ipgh ranges. 


&e., and I generally ride out for & few hours— 


From all I have heard, I believe the western more to keep my mare under control than any- 
districts of this colony to be best for farming tiling else, for she is very gay. The Christmas 
purposes, both on account of soil and climate, holidays 1 spent in going after her to Wodonga 
An insuperable drawback to the laud here, is (forty-three miles from hence), where she was 
that it is not well supplied with water. "Wcfiave bred." She had strayed away from our camp. I 
always had to carry some with us whenever we walked there, but did not find her till after un¬ 
bare gone any distance from the river or lagoons. other day’s walk; then I rode her home, and 
On the plain*that we have just finished laying enjoyed iny holiday as much as if I had been 
out, there is not a drop to be had, except hard at work. 

_A' i-.— .. i' • . rri_ V..II I 1___T Ak** 


|i % sinking thirty* or forty feet for it. There From all l have seen, I am convinced that 
j | does .not seem to me to be enough rain to make there is much more drunktmness^aibffBtfeutTY 
11 this a great agricult ural district. I suppose it townships, in proportion to the:number of the 
! > is drawn off towards the Ipgli ranges, inhabitants, t turn t here is on the diggings. One 

; We have baa some heavy storms lately, but reason for this is the universal custom of paying 
| they do npt often last long, and the heaviest by checks. A man works for mouths at split- 
! generally HIlow a narrow course, which may lie ting, sawing, deneing, or anything else; then 
j uaoedfor years in the bush by the smashed and draws all his money in one check; goes to the 
*4 -j^p-torn trees aU lying yi one direction. I have ^mblic-house to change it aud get a nobbier; and 
seen but one of those storms in full blow, and ends by coining out without a penny In his 
| that was roach too near to be pleasant, for I saw .pocket 1 have Known two men knock down 
- a great many trees shivered by the iightuiug; an eighty pound check each, iu a day or two at 
thenWwere splinters, frou* the rise of a lucifer- the pubWhouse. On the diggings it is very 
j match to the sire of posts and rads, covering the different; a mau gets his cash whenever he 


match to the sizeot posts and raws, covering tnc diuurent; a mau gets uis casu wnenever nc 
ground utt round, sou e being thrown full a likes to sell his gold, and generally knows what 
bumfoed yards. . w * to do with it. * 

I was $>wn on the Murray the other day, Mr. Sumwun, our boss, is dead. I nave been 
when A saw two pbdypusscs. Tflipr fur doe* superintendent for some time, but now 1 suppose 
40 m not seem slgpk in the svatgr, like u water-rat’s I shall again be thrown on my own resources. 
( when swimmum, but loosSimd’cnen. • I often I do not'dread illb full Digging is too much 


whoa swimming, but loos*Hrod*open. • I often I do not'dread tllb full. Digging is to* much 
sec them with their backs and the tops of their of a lottery; iudecd, I half believe there are 
heads just-above the water in the river; they great discoveries yet. io be made in animal mag- 
rftttiaia inone$pot»tkc strongest coft eut for a uctiaoi, and the attracting aad repelljBg powers 
minute or so, aid then di^»|*ruwi come up agaim between gold and diggers. I know some men 
loirer down the stream, 1 who always get a golden bate, on any new' rush, 
noticwnB^y muMel-sheils ora/be banks, *vhich and others who never do; Attd yet the two sets 
I thiuk roust have been left there, by them; may%e equal gin energy, intelligence, and prae¬ 
tor if they had beanieft there % the Masks, iical experience. There ought to be some way 
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gold. 1 will go to Otago. 


, To ju^#0*n |hy own experience, the pro- 
, vinee of 0^#) draet get all the rain. Certainly 
I (sawf if hlessed with tire most plentiful supply 
o# water. There was the sea all round, almost 
■ constant kin overhead, and the ground beneath 
go full, that great part of the hat was unwdrk- 
' able. 

One day, our tent was robbed of five ounces 
thirteen pennyweights of gold (at three pounds 
twelve shillings an ounce). I had always carried 
the gold about with me; but on that day I left it 
planted in mv stretcher, my mate promising to 
take it when he went out. *1 went to visit some 
old mates seven or eight utiles off, and to get 
dinner With them (it being Sunday). When I 
came back, the gold, and nothing else, was gone. 
My pistols ana watch lay close to it. My 
mate came home soon after, and said he had 
forgotten it. He shortly left nte, and I lived 
by myself; with a bull-dog at the door, and a 
. loaded revolver under my pillow. 

One day I took my dog, a gun I borrowed, 
and a long knife. A man went with me, and 
he had another dog. We crossed the ranges 
for about five miles, and found signs of wild 
pigs—fresh signs; presently we saw a little 
white one sunning himself o n't he opposite range, 
so we went quietly up, and, through the fern, 
out bolted three "or four large, and half a 
dozen little, pigs. I fired at a large one, but 
missed it; the dogs gave clmse to another; and 
I followed a couple of little ones, they doubling 
about in the fern, which was waist deep, like 
tats. At last I caught one, and immediately 
weqt .to help the dogs, which had got by the 
earsTT Outer about sixty pounds weight. It 
was pot very easy to stick him, on the side of a 
steep.range. I put the blade, six inches long, 
behind his shoulder up to the handle, and it 
seemed to have no effect on him, but at last I 
got him into the gully and finfthed him. We 
then killed a sow of about a hundred pounds 
weight, and after a good run found more pigt, 
One an enormous boar, but I killed none. We 
Carried home the boa# and half the other, and 
also the captured pigling—liti le “ Denis”—a 
long tramp over the ranges, and it'feame on to 
rain. Of course. I put the little one in a sty 
close tamy tent, where 1 bad him for some days 
inside, #3e would eat from my hand the first 
night : nest day he would follow rne anywhere. 

1 livca OH salt wild pork for weeks after that 1 
pig hunt: a great saving where tneat was from 
ninepenoe to a shilling a pound, and hunger 
sharp. 

Of eatables free to all, besides the pigs de¬ 
scended froai thoife that Captain Cook left on 
the ijland, there'are very fine eels in the creeks. 

I have, seen them of tea pounds weight, and 
heard Of some weighing as much as twenty- 
eight pounds. C 

Ivething the richer for my first month's work 


at the Otago diggings, I was next packing to 
Eta's from Queenstown, and Frankton, to go 

S ith horses for wages. After that I went 
gging again, with my old mate, of course. 

The most we could make was about three 
pounds a week per main. We went out to the 
district of Lake Wakatipun, which w half way 
between Franktofi* and Fax's, and on the main 
road' then just opened for drays—the only 
dray road in this district, With ah enormous 
amount of lahout, having to carry all, the ma¬ 
terials a good distance, we built a nut of twenty 
feet long by twelve wide, thatekfed it, fitted rt 
up inside, and opened it as a store arid accom¬ 
modation-house for travellers. We carried all 
the timber on our shoulders from the Kftwaran 
river, down which it had drifted in the floods, 
to build that liut, at a distance of a mile and a 
half, and up several steep hills. My mate, who 
was a carpenter by trade, then heard of a job at 
the camp at the Arrow (Fox’s), putting up 
quarters for the commissioner, troopers, &c. 
There he worked two or three months, getting j 
twenty-five shillings a (fay, while JL made a few I 
pounds a week by our store. 

You may think it foolish for a fellow to rush 
about i he. country, and especially such a country 
as this, but iVom t.be very nature and character 1 
of digging affairs one can hardly avoid it. A jj 
mau comes to a place some time after it has !j 
been “rushed;” after a good deal of running jj 
about, he gets a piece of ground that pays him jj 
for the working; works it out, and can get no jj 
more. For, while he has been well employed, •! 
huhdreds of later arrivals have been busy round jj 
about with pick, shovel, and tin dish, and have jl 
taken up every bit of ground worth working, i; 
The first comer knocks about for a while, idle, 
and then, perhaps, hears of a rush, knows that 
if he is not among the first he stands a poor 
chance in comparison -with those who are, and 
that if he is, he may, by not unheard-of luck, i i 
clear tliousands in & few weeks, as some did at jj 
the fi rst rush on the Stiotover and Arrow Rivers, i j 
If lie is a wise man, he rtfiis up his blankets and j 
is off. # I 

New Zealand is a hard count ry for th*“ digger, j i 
High mountains, deep rapid rivers, and ste ep.■ «I 
sided guides to cross, wry little or no firewood 
in many parts, and a climate that suits those 
coming from England, direct better than it docs 
the old Victorian diggers like myself, Where 
t now sit, whether I look north, soutL east, or 
west, 1 see i»ountains towcrmgjvdme above 
another, apd covered with snow, except on 
hrowa-iookmg patches, ’which are precipices, or 
places too^reep for the snow to lie on. frMount 
Remarkable, whichdjies just over ^he Kawaran, -u—. 
and 8X5.E. f?om«mis place, has had patches 
of snow on it. all through the summer; which 
has been a very warn; one. I write now in mid¬ 
winter, 8n the seventh of July. 

1 should much Met to see some of the birds 
that Mr. Haast mentions in ids acoosgjjjfif ex 

E torsions ^lerej, especially the naKfpraud the 
iwi. We have tbe wekas, or wood-ijtms, also 
(he plovers, kakaa, and ducks, and some parrots. 
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The takas are something .like cockatoos, bat, 
dark coloured, and witit immense bills and claws. 
But the bird 1 aboula most like to see is the, 
great moa; I do not see 'why he should not still 
be living in the dense forests towards the west 
coast, or rather in their neighbourhood. Moas 
have been*very plentiful here at one time, for I 
cannot take a walk across sthe flats without 


several in my nut now, out jione perfect, l 
have seen some of the bonessfull three feet long, 
and the joint af part of a thigh-bonp is fifteen 
inches round, the circumference of the bone just 
below the joint being ten inches. These bones 
I picked up on the surface of the earth, where 
they must have lain ever since the bird died, 
and must have consequently wasted; still, now, 
though greatly decayed,they are as heavy as fresh 
ox bones. X also frequently see collections of 
small quarts pebbles up to the size of a walnut, 
sometimes lying on the flats miles away from 
any place where stones are to be found, and no 
doubt from the gizzard of the bird. 

We have had a fine winter here, though occa¬ 
sional rains and mild weather, melting the snow 
on the mountains, have kept many of the rivers 
too high for the miners to get at their beds. 
This has been especially the case on the Shot- 
over, where the precipices that shut in a great 
part of its course make it very difficult, and 
often impossible, to turn it. The floods which 
! have come down that river every few weeks have 
done immense damage to the claims upon it. 
They sweep everything before them. A yoang 
Irishman was packing some rations to his claim 
oh the Arrow while the Shotover was rising; 
he sent his load over in. the ferry-boat, and 
! rode his horse — he was washed off and 
drowned. Another man was hashed from his 
tent door by the side ok the Arrow River at 
Fox’s. People saw him carried away, but could 
not rave him. There was a regular "clean sweep 
invJhe Arrow fiifer and Shotover—dams, races, 
pumps,_ water-wheels,•huts, winter stock, and 
everything the way of rations, carried away. 
Floude^rivers may well come dowu in force 
when they run at from five to seven knots Uu 
nour, and sometimes, I Vlieve, still ijpre, even 
when the water iu them is low. 

We crossed some frightful mountains on the 
road frpm the Dunstan to tjiis place. My mate 
and I left some of our blankets • at the "former 
townshipjtend got a fifty pound bag of flour, 
besides teayhugar, bacon, cheese, &c., both for 
use on the road mid at Fox’s, when? 11 0114 . was 
thou ejghtetm-pence per pound, md sugar, I 
think, three shillings. Whjle at the Dunstan 
we bad to pay only sixpeucs^o sevenpewee per 
P°»“d/or sugar. 

Vi ell, we started after weighing our swags, 
which were about seventy-three pounds each, 
and made Fox’s in three aid a quarter days. 
Fiftyjnjles by the road f 0 came, sometimes 
having on by tufts of grassland ricks, 

to prevent ourselves from going too fast to the 
bottoms of hill-sides dad gullies, and then havii^ 


to do the same to getato the top of another he%ht. 
Sometimes we rolled up our trousers, ana took 
off our boots, to cross piercingly cold streams 
that rushed over rocks and sharp slate-stance ; 
sometimes we had to walk after dark to reach 
some campingspot where there were supposed to 
be sticks enough to boil a kettle of tea; then, 
after a few hours of uncommonly' sweet sleek 
we would get up at daybreak to breakfast, roll 
up # our tent and blankets, and go at a mountain 
as steep as the roof of a bouse, and so high 
that it would take three or four hours to climb 
to the top of it. 

I was glad enough to get to Fox’s. We had 
walked up to the Dunstan, one hundred and 
twenty miles, with .about fifty-pound swags on 
our shoulders, in four and a half days. 

When I knocked off packing up here, I walked 
over to the Dunstan to fetch what we had left 
behind, but some one bad been there before me, 
and claimed everything—-blankets, shirt*, boots, 
revolver. Such robbery was rare in Victoria, 
where a man has been known to pin up his 
standing tent, go to England and back, and, on 
his return, find everything as he left it. 

It rained for twenty-four hours heavily, on 
Sunday, the twelfth of Juiv, and there were 
several landslips about the Shotover and Arrow 
Rivers. At a place called Butcher’s Point, # on 
the Shotover, a party of seven men were living 
together in a hut, on the mountain-side, a little 
above the river. Six. were sleeping, and one 
was outside, looking out for the boulders that 
every now and then came thundering down from 
above. Then, all on a sudden, at about three 
o’clock in the morning, away went the whole 
hill-side, carrying with it the hut and .the 
doomed six into the river. Nothing has been 
seen of them since; the man ou watch was left 
standing unhurt. A man living on the Arrow 
River came outside his tent about of 

the same night, when a landshp^fook his tent 
to where he "will never see it again, but it did 
not touch him. An enormous amount of da¬ 
mage has been done on both rivers; several 
poor fellows whp lost all else iu the flood, had 
to run for their lives. 

• Many horses have been killed here by falling, 
and I have heard from several people that a 
man was to be seen lying dead, with his 
swag, under a precipice, where no-one could 
get near him. It was somewhere towards 
the qpper part of the Shotover, last summer. 
More, than fifty lives are known to have been 
lost on that river by floods and land-slips tin's 
winter. Twelve men Were killed iu a mob 
at one place, six in a hut at another, five at a 
third, and so on. A good many of the bodies 
were recovered, sofite most frightfully smashed 
and fora. There cannot have been flood* for 
very many years at all like those of this winter, 
as is shown by the ; drift timber and other signs. 

Rees, a squatter, who lias t.ba cattle-mn liere, 
also-sdaughters for the butchers, besides having 
many other irons in the fire. Last week he had a 
mob eff fat cnUJe which he had bought down iu 
Southland, and was driving them up by the side 
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of tike big lake, »bea ^irty4W9 of t hem slipped 
on some rocks at e place called the Deni’s 
Staircase, and feSintoa guSy, and were killed. 
The man could sot get at them to bleed them, 
eb the meat will be entirely lost, Sees bad 
given fartv-aix 1 pounds for one of them—total 
less ove^ff0Q/. Fine country ? 

It ia m^ tbat Victoria only wants fencing in. 
Uti* island wants hammering out . dat. 

Wei bare been overrun witb rata and mite 
lately; these plagues svrarm, I believe, in all! 
pints of New Zealand. I caught a great many* 
m traps of my own invention. I also got some 
strychnine from Dunedin, wher§ it sells for a 
guinea an ounce. It put a stop to their mischief 
pretty quickly. Before I had the poison and 
my traps, I could not keep meat, flour, candles, 
soap, or anything at all eatable. My head, as 
I lay in bed, was a favourite springing-place for 
the rats who wished to get upon the tabic. 
They gnawed a large hole in the bottom of a 
bullock-hide boat which we have on the lake. 
I have sinee. bought a kitten for seven and 
sixpence, of a man who was going away; he had 
carried it about a hundred and eighty- miles 
on the top of his swag. The general price 
Imre for cats, is now from thirty to fifty 
shiljfogs. It was still more. A man passed 
through this place With a horse-load of them in 
boxes, which he brought from Dunedin a few 
weeks ago. 


A RENT IN A CLOUD. 

IwTwEjrry-FOUB Chapters. 

CHAPTER I. THE WHITE HORSE AT COBLESTZ. 

Opt of ft window of the YVeissen Ross, at 
Coblentz, looking upon the rapid Rhine, over 
whose circling eddies a rich sunset shed a golden 
tint, fjjp jpung Englishmen lounged and smoked 
their mg^fSr*c.^ly speaking, ami, to all seeming, 
wealing that air of boredom which, strangely 
enough, would appear peculiar to a very enjoy¬ 
able time of life. They were acquaintances of 
only a few days. They had met on an Ant werp 
steamer—rejoined each other in a' picture-gallery 
—chanced to be side by side at a table d’hote at 
Brussels, find, at last, drifted into one of those 
intimacies which, to very young men, represents 
friendship. They agreed they would travel to¬ 
gether, all the more readily that neither cared 
pro much in what direction. “As for me,” 
saia Calvert, ‘.‘it doesn’t much signify where I 
pass the interval; but, in October, I must re¬ 
turn to India and join my regiment.” 

«* And I/ 1 - said Loyd, “ about the same time 
must be in England. I have just been called 
to the bar.” g 

“Blow work that naust be, I take it.” 

: * Do you like soldiering ?” asked Loyd, in a 
towonietvoice. 

"ELate it! abhor it! It’s all very well when 
you. join first. Yon are ao glad to be free of 
WoflTwhfo or Sandhurst* Or wherever it is. 
fcu ate eager to bd^ treated like a man, a#d so 
Greenwood, and tfte army tailor, 
furniture, and then comes the 


„ mess. One'» first three months 

at mess seemed to be tbeeteam of existence.” 

* . *la it reaSy so jolly ?. Arc the follows good 
talkers P” ■ - 

"‘ About the worst iu the universe; but, to a 
young hand, they are enchantment, AR their dis¬ 
course is of someth W to be enjoyed. It is that 
foot-race, thftt game of billiards, that match at 
cricket, that stunning fine girl to ride out with, 
those excellent cigars Watkins is sending us; 
and so on. All is> action, and very pleasant ac¬ 
tion too. Then duty, though it’s the habit to 
revile and outse it, duty is assdfciated with a 
sense of manhood; a sort of goose-step chivalry 
to be sure, but still chivalry. One likes to see 
the sergeant with his orderly book, and to read, 

* Ensign Calvert for the mam guard." ’* 

“ And how long does all this last ?” 

“ I gave it three months; some have been able 
to prolong it to six. Much depends upon where 
the depot is, and what sort of corps you’re 
in.” 

“ Now for the reaction! Tell roe of that.” 

“ I cannot; it’s too dreadful. It’s a general 
detestation of all things military, from the 
Horse Guards to the mess waiter. Yon hate drill 
—parade—inspection—the adjutant—the wine 
committee—tue paymaster—the field-officer of 
the day—and the major"* wife. You are cbaJfcd 
about every thing—you want leave, you want to 
exchange, you want to be with the depbt, you 
want to go’ to Corfu, and you are sent to Canada. 
Your brother officers are the slowest fellows 
in the service; yon are quizzed about them at 
the ' mess of the Nine Hundred and Ninth— 

‘ Yours’ neither give balls nor private theatri¬ 
cals. You wish you were in the Cape Coast 
Fencibles—-in fact, you feel that Destiny has 
placed you in the exact position yon are least 
fitted for.” 

“ So far as I can she, however, ail the faults 
are in yourself.” 

“Not altogether, t If you have plenty of 
money, your soldier life is simply a barrier to 
the enjoyment of it. Y 6 ii are chained to one 
spot, to one set of associates, and tA one mode 
of existence. If you’re poor, it’s fifty fellies 
worse, and all your timed* spent in making fivtv,* ! 
and-Mxpcite'f: a day equal to a guinea. 

Loya made no answer, but smoked on. 

“ I' know,” resumed the other, "-titat this is 
not what many will tell yon, or what, pdlhaps, 
would suggest Itself to your own ntinji, from a 
chance intercourse with us. To thtydmtiaa the 
mess is not, without a certain attraction, and 
there'is, I awn, something very taking in the 
Aspect of that little democracy where the foir- 
chccked. boy i^ on ton equality with the old s 
bronzeef soldier, aitff‘the freshness of Rugby or j 
Eton is confronted with the stem experiences of i 
the veteran campaigner; but this wears off vtoy 1 
soon, ana it is a day to be marked with white . I 
chalk when one dknoeaoape his mess {finger, ! 
with all its good cookery, goad wjpfejpj»»a 
attendance,%vd oat a mutton-chop soue Green 
Man with Simpkins, just because Simpkins wears 
a Slack coat, lives down iu theooantry, and never 
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you, said Loyd, gen 
low quiet, tone, « 


; soon be a step in tfai promotion of ; bet l&jestj’s 
service, vice Lieutenant Barry CalvorV *oid 
out.” 

t for he spoke with a The reply of the other was lost in the 

,_ ... a Student-like submis- noise of the steam which now rushed from the 

sive mann^, in »trong> contvft9t to the other’s escape-pipe of a vessel that had just arrived': 
easy and asswredair. “With great abilities, beneath the window. She was bound fie®', 
great indhstar, and great connexion, the career Mayence, but stopped to permit some few 
is a splendid one, aid the rewards the highest, passengers to land at that place. The scene 
But between such golden fortunes and mine exhibited all that bustle and confusion so pcr- 
there is a whole realm of Space. However, plexing to tire actors, but so amusing to those 


with time and hard work, and ordinary luck, 1 \Wio are mere spectators; for, while some were 
don’t despair df securing a fair livelihood.” eagerly pressing forward to gain the gangway 
“ After—say—thirty years, eh with their luggage, the massive machinery of 

“ Perhaps so.” the bridge of boats was already in motion to 

“ By the time that I drop out of the army a open a space for the vessel to move up the 
retired lieutenant-colonel, with three hundred a stream. The young Englishmen were both in* 
year, you'll be in fair practice at Westminster, tercstcd in watching a very tall, thin old lady, 
■with, let us take it, fifteen hundred, or two whose efforts to gather together the members of 
thousand—perhaps five.” her party, her luggage, and her followers, sCemed 


thousand—perhaps five.” 


her party, her luggage, and her followers, sCemed 


“ I shall be quite satisfied if I confirm the to have overcome all the ordinary canons of 
prediction in the middle of it.” politeness, for she pushed here and drove there, 

"Ah,” continued the soldier. “There’s only totally regardless of the inconvenience she was 
one road to success—to marry a charming girl occasioning. She was followed by two young 
with money. Ashley of ours, who has done ladies, from whose courteous gestures it could 
the thing himself, says that yon can get money be inferred how deeply their companion’s k- 
—any man can, if he will; that, in met, if you sistance pained them, and how ashamed they 
will only take a little trouble you-may have all felt at their position. 


the attractions you seek lor in a wile, plus 
fortune.” 


“ I am afraid she is English,” said Loyd. 

“ Can there be a doubt of it ? Where did 


“ Pleasant theory, but still not unlikely to j you ever see that reckless indifference to all 
involve a self-deception, since, even without others, that selfish disregard of decency, save in 
knowing it, a taan may be far more interested a cerium class of our people ? Look, she nearly 


by the pecuniary circumstance. 


pushed that fat, man down the hatchway; and 


“ Don’t begin with it; first fall in love—I it* an sec, she will not show the steward her tickets, 
to yourself, without betraying it—and then look and she will have her change. Poor girls! 
after the settlement. If it be beneath your ex- what misery and exposure all this isfor you!” 


jactation, trip your anchor, and get out of the 
reach of fire.” , They will be carried off! 

“And you mar fass your best years in that at the gangway already, 
unprofitable fashion, not %o say what von may “ ™ it ■ 

find yourself become in the mean while.” 

The soldier looked at* the other'askance, 


“ But the steamer is beginning to move on. 
They will be carried off! See, they are hauling 


ivt mu autdut. 

“ She’s on it ; she* doesn’t c^fa^she’s over 
now. Well done, old lady! Tlriit back-hander 
was neatly given; and see, she has marshalled 


and there was m his sidelong glance a sort of her forces cleverly; seat the light division in 


irouy that seemed to Say, 
IhttsWt, art you ?” 


‘ Oh 1 you’re an en- 


front, and brings up the rear herself with the 
luggage and tne maids. Now, I call that as 


cuv jvm* <■ ut ch u b 1 ' tuxu. t-tro iuatus» a tta 

”"ttwe you have me, Loyd,” said he, lmr- clever a landing on an enemy's shore as Over 
aeiedly; “that is the uajak point of my whole was done.” 

system j but remember, after all, dovwhat one, “ I must say I pity tire girls, and they look 
will, he can’t be as fresh at five-and-thirty as as if thev felt all the mortification of their posi- 

It 1 . A t. . ti \ . tie o t 1 .1. . « * . A 


spite of lumaelf.” * as ofle of ns wifi to wearing very easy boots and 

“If the^jjnust come in spite <ff himself, there loose-fitting waistcoats.!’ 
is no help for it; but let him at; least not As he said this, the dew arrivals had passed 
defibr : vhdjblay a plan to acquire them,” * up from the landing-place, and entered the 
" — ^ g is quite cihar,” sm^the otlicr,* hotel. . 

changewillcome, whether we like “Let us at leant bo merciful in oar criti- 

» _ 1 . 1 ,^. .* .. ♦_ #_• . . w?l__ LAI 


deliberate' 

“Oifct 

•boldly?’’® 


it or not, and the wisest pIBlosophy is to plan cisms on foreigners, while we exhibit to their 
our lives aoibftt we may conform to- the altera- eves such national specimens as these!” akidCal- 




vert, ** for my own parr, I believe, to® liom no 
one source have wc as a people derived so much 
of sneer and shame, as from that winch includes 
in atdtoj|n4^wenty, and if I find a very charm- within it what is called the unprotected fe- 
ing creature* with «i angelic t«up<#, deep blue male# :•< 

eyes;, the jprefctiesk foot in Christendom, and a , “ What if eft were to fowl out that they ware 
neat aunt m Coasefej I’ll 'promise you there tflll Belgium, or Dutch, or Americans? or better 
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i we shall meet 


sort of English f, 
eo» mtaapper."'-- ,rV v /« 

<! Ie? y aoa thei^t «* theheU for that gathering. 
Which on the jos^st occasion will be a thin one. 
They’re aUgofcs off to that fair at Lahneoh.” 
And aosay$B& Calvert drew nigh a glass, and 
made one os those extempore toilets which 

a men with smart moustaches are aceus- 
to perform before presenting themselves 
to strangers. Loyd merely took his hat. and 
'walked to the door. 

“ There! that ought to fee enough, surely, for 
all reasonable estivation!” said he, laughingly. 

“Perhaps you are right; besides, I suspect 
in the present case it is a mere waste of ammuni¬ 
tion and, with a self-approving smile, he 
nodded to his image in the glass, and followed 
his friend. 

One line at this place will serve to record that 
Calvert was very good looking; blue-eyed, blond- 
whiskered, Saxon-looking withal; erect carriage 
and stately air, which are always taken as favour¬ 
able types of out English bloo'd. Perhaps a cer¬ 
tain over-consciousness of these personal advan¬ 
tages, perhaps a certain conviction of the success 
that had attended these gifts, gave him what, 
in slang phrase, is called a “ tigerish” air; but 
it was plain to see that he had acquired his 
ease of manner in good company, and that his 
pretension was rather the stamp of a class than 
of aA indvidual. 

Loyd was a pale, delicate - looking youth, 
with dark eyes set in the deepest of orbits, 
that imparted sadness to features in them¬ 
selves sufficiently grave. He seemed what he 
was, an overworked student, a man who had 
sacrificed health to toil, and was only aware of 
the bad bargain when he felt uuequal to con¬ 
tinue the contest. His doctors had sent him 
ahroaS*!bips ffi ’^ for that “distraction” which as 
often sustain its English as its French accept¬ 
ance, and is only a source of worry and anxiety 
where rest and peace are required. His means 
were of the smallest—he was the only son of a 
country vicar, who was sorely pinched to afford 
him a very narrow support—and who had to raise 
by a loan the hundred pounds that were to give 
him this last chance of regaining strength and 
vigour. If travel, therefore, had its pleasures, 
it had also its pains for him. He felt, and very 
bitterly, the heavy load that his present enjoy¬ 
ment was laying upon those he loved best in 
the world, and this it wps that, at his happiest 
momenta, threw a gloom over an already moody 
and depressed temperament. 

The sad thought of those at home, whose 
privation^ were , the price of his pleasures, 
tracked him at every step; and pictures of that 
humble ^fireside where sat his father and his 
mother, rose before him as he gazed at the noble 
eathedral/fer stood amazed before the greatest 
triumphs of art. This sensitive feeling, preying 
upon one naturally susceptible, certainly tended 
lt$|e tp> his recovery, ana even at times so pver- 
bovew|fef other sentiment, that regretted be 
had ef&' come abroad. Scarcely a day passed 


that fee did not hesitate whether he should not 
tum his step! 1 homeward to England. 

CfiAPTEtt II. STBS r*SSISGE&B OJf TUB STEAM¬ 
BOAT. 

Tee table d’hfite room was empty as the two 
Englishmen entered it at supper-rime; and they 
took their places, sinoodily eaough.at one end 
of a table laid for nigh thirty guests. “ All 
gone to Lahnech, Franz P” asked Calvert of the 
waiter. e 

“ Yes, sir, but they’ll he sorry for it, for 
there’s thunder in the air, and are sure to 
have a deluge before nightfall.” 

“ And the new arrivals; are they gone too P” 

“No, sir. They are np-stajrs. The old lady 
would seem to have forgotten a box, or a desk, 
on board the steamer, and she has been in such 
a state about it that she couldn’t think of 


we can’t think of eating just now.’ ” 

“ But, of course, she needn't fuss herself. It 
will be detained at Mayeuce, and given up to 
her when she demands it.” 

A very expressive shrug of the shoulders 
was the ouly answer Franz made, and Calvert 
added, “You don’t quite agree’with me, per¬ 
haps ?” 

“It is an almost daily event, the loss of 
luggage on those Rhine steamers; so much so, 
that one is tempted to believe that stealing lug¬ 
gage is a regular livelihood here,” 

Just at tins moment the Englishwoman in 
question entered the rocug, and in French 
of a very home manufacture asked the waiter 
I how she could manage, by means of the tele- 
’ graph, to reclaim her missing property. 

A most involved and intricate game of cross 
purposes ensued; for the waiter’s knowledge of 
French was scarcely more extensive, and embar¬ 
rassed, besides, by some specialities in accent, 
so that though she ciuestioned^and he replied, 
the discussion gave little hope of an intelligible 
solution. 

“ May I venture to offer my services, madam,” 
said Calvert, rising and bowing politely., i-vf I 

can be of the least use qp this occasion-” ^ 

“ None whatever, sir. I am perfectly com¬ 
petent to express my own. wishes, and have no 
need of an interpreter:” and then turning to the 
waiter, added: “Mpntrez moi lo telegraph, 
garcon.” 

The semi-tragic air in which she /jpoke, not 
I to add the strange accent of her very peculiar 
French, was almost too much fo^, Calvert’s 
I gravity, wlplfe Loyd,"‘half pained by th*. ridi¬ 
cule thus attached jo a countrywoman, held ^ 
down his head iindrwr uttered a word. Mean¬ 
while the olddady had rctired with a haughty 
toss of her towering bonnet,, followed by 
Franz. t . 

“ The rid party & gerce,” said Calvert, as he 
began his supper, “ and would mrt.ha«^gje at 
any pfice.” *- * ■ ■ 

“f suspect that this mistrust: of-each other 
is O'ery common with us English: not so much > 
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from any doubt of otar integrity, as from a fear 
lest we should not be. eetuafin social rank.” 

“ Well; bat really, don’t you think that oua 
externals might hare satisfied that old lady she 
had nothing to apprehend on that icore ?” 

“ 1 can’t say howsbe may have regarded that 
point,” wabthe cautious answer. 

Calvert pushed his glass impatiently from him, 
and said, petulantly, "The woman is evidently a 
governess, or. a companion, or a housekeeper. 
She writes her name mtiie bo$k, Miss Grainger, 
and the others are called Walter. Now, alter 
all, a Miss Gsainger might, without derogating 
too far, condescend to know a Fusilier, ch ? Oh, 
here she comes again.” 1 

The lady thus criticised bad now re-entered 
the room, and was busily engaged in studying 
the announcement of steam-boat departures and 
arrivals, over the chimney. 

"It is too absurd,” said she, pettishly, in 
French, “ to close the telegraph-office at eight, 
that the clerks may go to albali.” 

" Not to a ball, madam, to the fair at Lab- 
necli,” interposed Frans. 

“ I don’t care, sir, whether it be a dance or a 
junketing. It is the same inconvenience to the 
public; and the landlord, and t he secretary, as 
yon call him, of this hotel, are all gone, and no¬ 
thing left here but you.” 

Whet her it was the shameless effrontery of the 
contempt she evinced in these words,” or the 
lamentable look of abasement of the waiter, 
that overcame Calvert, certain is it lie made no 
effort to restrain himself, hut,leaning back in his 
Chair, laughed hearyly and openly. • 

“ Well,'sir,” said she, turning fiercely on hint, 
"you force me to say, that I never witnessed 
a more gross display of iii breeding and bad 
manners.” 

“ Had you only *lded, madafh, ‘ after a very 
long experience of life,* the, remark would have! 
been perfect,” said he, still laughing. 

“ Ob, Calvert L” broke m Loyd, iu U tone of 
deprecation; but the old lady, white with pas¬ 
sion, retired without waiting for that apology 
which} certainly, there was little prospect of her 
recowUff. 

"I am sorry you should have said that,” said 
oyd, “ for though she was scarcely measured 
in her remark, your laughter was a gross provo¬ 
cation.” , • 

“ Buw the cant of your ^profession sticks to 
you!” said the other. “ There w»s the lawyer in 
every w<JW. of that, speech. 4fhere was the 
* case’ and the * set off.’ ’’ 


The old lady bad now entered the Worn with 
a slip of paper in her hand, to which she called 
the waiter’s attention, saying, "Yon wilt de¬ 
spatch this message to Mayence, when the d tfr* 
opens in the morning. See that there is no mi*, 
take about it.” 

“It must be in German, madam,” said 
Frans. “ They’ll not take it in in any foreign 


w iauemxwora tor it,$snia (Jaivert, as lie 
helped himself to the dishkeforts him,"‘there 
is nothing in BfCso aggressive as one of our 
elderly countrywomen when travelling iu an in- 
dependent condition. The theory is httack— 
attack—attack I They hagc% sort of vague im- 
presgj mv. fin d the passive axe always imnosed 
on, anacSmamlythey rarely pl%ee tlfemselvesin 
that category. As Hive, here she comes Once 
more. • 


#“ Tell her you’ll translate it, Loyd. Go in, 
man, and get your knock-down as I did,” whis¬ 
pered Calvert. 

Loyd blushed slightly; but not heeding the 
sarcasm of his companion, be arose, and, ap¬ 
proaching the stranger, said, “ It will give me 
much pleasure to put your message into German, 
madam, if it will at all convenience you.” 

It was not till after a very searching look into 
his face, and an apparently satisfactory examina¬ 
tion of his features, that she replied, “ Well, 
sir, I. make no objection ; there can be no great 
seeresy in what passes through a telegraph-office. 
You can do it, if you please.” 

Now, though the speech was not a very 
gracious acknowledgment of a proffered service, 
Lovd took the paper and proceeded to read it. 
It was not without an effort,* however, that he 
could constrain himself so far as not to laugh 
aloud at the contents, which began by an ex¬ 
planation that the present inconvenience was 
entirely owing to the very shameful arrange- 
incuts made by the steam-packet company for the 
landing of passengers at, intermediate stations, 
and through which the complainant, travelling 
wit h her nieces, Millicent and Florence Walter, 
and her maids, Susannah Tucker and Mary 
Briggs, and having for luggage tbfc following 
articles- 

“ May I observe, madam,” said Loyd, in a 
mild tone of remonstrance, “ that these exgkna- 
tions are too lengthy for the t^Ss^^h, not to 
say very costly, and as your object is simply to 
reclaim a missing article of your baggage-” 

“ 1 trust, sir, t bat having fully satisfied your 
curiosity as to who we are, aud of what griev¬ 
ance wc complfin, that you will spare me your 
comments as to the mode in which we prefer 
8ur demand for redress; but I ought to have 
known better, and I deserve it!” and, snalebkg 
the paper rudely from his hand, she dashed out 
of the room in passion. 

“By J otc ! you fared worse than myself,” 
said Calvert., as he laughed loud and long. “ You 
got a heavier castigation for your polite inter¬ 
ference than I did for my impertinence.” 

“ It is a lesgon, at all events,” said Loyd, 
still blushing for his late defeat. “ I wonder is 
she all right up h^e,” and he touched his fore¬ 
head significantly. 

“Of course she is. Nay, more, I’ll wager & 
Nap. that in her own set, amidst the peculiar 
horrors who form her dally intimates;*she is a 
strong-minded, sensible woman, ‘that won't 
standhumbug,’ and so on. These are specialities; 
they jrear thick shoes, wootten petticoats, and 
brown veils, q*arrel with cabmen, and live at 
Glanham.” 


¥ ^ » 
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" Bat why do they «o»b abroad J” 

"Ah! tbit is the question that wouldpuwde 
nineteen out of ewiqr twenty of us. With a, 
paaonraia in Leatoter-square, and a guide-book 
in a cWmuey«COT#«, we should know more of 
thp Tyrol tnati'weTl ever anquire junketing 
along in a hbpd coach, and oul j eager not to pay 
too much for one’s ‘Kalbsbratea’ or * Schwem- 
fietsok* And yet here we come in shoals,—to 
gnroble and complain of all our self-impeded 
mjacgte*, and incessantly lament the comforts of 
the laud that we won’t live in.” * 

" Some of us come for health,” said Loyd, 

'SOiTGWfullj. 

" And was there over such a blunder ? Why, 
the very vicissitudes of a continental climate are 
more frying than any severity m our own. 
Imagine the room we are now sitting in, of a 
winter’s evening, with a stove heated to ninety- 
five, and the door opening every five minutes to 
a draught of air eleven degrees below zcio! 
You pass out of this furnace to your bedroom, 
hr a stair and corridor like the Arctic regions, 
to gain an uncarpeted room, with something 
like a knife-toy for a bed, and a poultice of lea 
thora for a coverlet!” 

“ And for all that we like it, we long for it; 
save, pinch, screw, and sacrifice Heaven know s 
what of home enjoyment just for sis. weeks or 
two months of it. 

"Shall I tell you why? Just because Simp- 
kifts has done it. Simpkins has been up the* 
Rhine and dined at the Cursaal at Bms, and 
made his Utile debut at roulette at \\ lesbaden, 
and spoken his atrocious Trench at Frankfort, 
and we won’t consent to be less nun of the 
world than Simpkins; and though Simpkins 
knows that it doesn’t ‘ pay,’ and J know that it 
doesn’t pay, we won’t ‘peach’ either of us, just 
for the jpleasure of seeing you, and a score like 
yoaj’fe&jatfv the same blunder, experience t he 
same cUsasfisr^ and incur the same disappoint¬ 
ments us ourselves.” 

"No, I don’t agree with you; or, rather, 1 
won’t agree with you. I am determined to enjoy 
this holiday of none to tiie utmost my health 
will let me, aud you shall not poison the plea¬ 
sure by that false philosophy which, affecting to 
he deep, is only depreciatory ” 

"And the honourable gentleman resumed hi.s 
seat, ns the newspapers say, anuust loud and 
vociferous cheers, which lasted foo several mi¬ 
nutes.” This Calvert said as he drummed-a 
noisy applause upon the tabic, and made Loyd’s 
face glow with a blush of deep shame and con- 
faxiom. 

"I tedd you, the second uay we travel] ecL 
tjpgethor, and I fell you agmn now', Calvert.,” 
said be, falteringly, "that we are nowise suited 
to each other, ana never could make good tra¬ 
vailing companions. You know far mure of life 
than l father dpi or swish to know. You see 
things with an acute and piercing clearness 
whim 1 cannot attain to. ton have no mind 
far (ho tort of ktyehle things which give plea- j 
atom to a man simple as myself; and, last ly, 1 
don’t like to say it, but £ must, your means are 


so Snttoh mote ample than mine, that to associate 
with you 1 must live In a style totally above 
, my pretensions. AU these are confessions more 
or less painful to make, but asw that 1 have 
made them, kit me have the result, and say, 

_I A ,_1 * 


There was an motion is the last words that 
more than Compensated for what preceded them. 
It was ihe genuine sorrow that loneliness ever 
impresses on certain natures % but Calvert read 
the sentiment as^a tribute to himself; and hastily 
said, “ No, no, you are all wrong. The very 
disparities ,you complain of are, the bonds be¬ 
tween us. The differences in our temperament 
arc the resources by which the sphere of onr 
observation will be widened—my scepticism 
will be the corrector of your hopefulness—and, 
as to means, take my word for it, nobody can 
be harder up than I am, and if you’ll only keep 
the bag, ana limit the outgoings, I’ll submit to 
any -hurt-comings when you tell me they arc 
savings ” 

"Are you serious—downright in earnest in all 
tin, a^ked Loyd. 

" Ho serious, that 1 propose our bargain 
should begin troai this hour. We shall each of 
us place ten Napokous in that bag of yours. 
You shall administer all outlay, and 1 bind mv- 
sdf to follow implicitly all’your behests, hs 
though i were a waid and you my guardian.” 

** I’m not very confident about ifw success of 
the scheme. 1 see uiauy difficulties already,and 
there m«t\ be others that 1 cannot foresee; still, 

1 am willing (o give it a trial.’* 

< At last 1 realise one of my fondest anti- 
eipations, which was to travel without the daily 
recurring miseries of money reckoning.” 

“ Don’t take those cigars, they are supplied 
by the waitei, and cost two groschen each, aud 
they sell lor tnree grosekpn a dozen in the 
Plat/.and, so saying, Loyd removed the plate 
from before him in a quiet busmess-Ukc way, 
that premised well for the spirit in which his 
trusi would be exercised. 

Culvert laughed as he laid down the cigar, 
but his obedience ratified the pact between 
them. iv-u 

“ When do we go from this ?’’ asked he, iiwi^ 
quiet aiu}.half-«ubmi88iVe tone. 

" Ob, come, tins is too much 1” stud Loyd. “ I 
undertook to be purser, but not pilot," 

“ Well, but 1 itupsl upon .your assuming all 
the cares oi legislation. It is sot alone tliat 
I want not to tlunlc of the cash; bafc’I want to 
have no anxieties about the road we go, where 
we lydf, and when we move on. J want, for 
once in my-iifc, to indulge the g&rio^s eujoy- 
meut of perfect imjpleuoc—such apoiher B)itm e.» x 
will scarcely ofitaytsolt” 

" lk if w. Whenever yog like to rebel, I 
shall be just as ready to abdicate. I’ll go to 
my room now and study the map, and by the 
time you have flushed jour evening’* stroll on 
the bridge, I shall tave made the planof our 
fntdkc wa* fkripgs.” v ***** 

" Agreed!” said Calvert. " l*m off to search 
far some of those cheap cigars you spoke of.” 

















“ Stay; you forget that you have not got 
any monfcy. Here are ait silver groschen; take 
two dozen, and aee that they don't give you any, 
of those vile Swiss one# in the number." 

lie took the coin with becoming gravity, and 
set out on his errand. 

I 

CHAmBin. ITBIiOW-T3R*VXllKRS USE. 

Pabti.y to suit Calvert’s passion for fishing, 

E aitly to meet his own love of a quiet, un- 
roken, easy existence, Loyd decided for a 
ramble through the lakes of Northern Italy; 
and, in about4en days after the qpmpact had 
been scaled, they found themselves at the little 
i inn of the Trota, on the Lago d’Orta. The mn, 
which is little more than a cottage, is bcuuti- 
j fully situated on a slender promontory that runs 
into the lake, and is itself almost hidden by the 
foliage of orange and oleander trees that cover 
it. It was very hard to believe it to be an mn 
with its trellised vine-walk, its little arched 
boat-house, and a small shrine beside ihe lake, 
wiipre, on certain saints* days, a priest said a 
. mass and blessed the foil and those that caught 
them. It was stilt harder, too, to credit the 
fact when one discovered his daily expenses to 
be all comprised within the limits of a few 
, francs, and this with the services of the host, 
Signor Onofrio, for boatman. 

To Loyd it was a period paradise. The 
glorious mountain range, all rugged and snow¬ 
capped—the deep-bosomed chcsnut-woods— the 
mirror-like Me—the soft and balmy air, rich m 
orange odours—the earth teeming with violet', 
—all united to gratify the senses, and wrap the 
mind in a dreamy ecstasy and enjoyment. It 
was equally a spot to relax, in or to work, and 
| although npw more disposed lor Ihe former, he 

f rimmed to himself to come back here, at some 
uture day, and labour with all the zest that a 
strong resolve to succeed inspires. 

What law would he not read? What mass 
of leaftmd lore would lie uof store up,! What 
strange and curious knowledge would he not 
; acquire in this calm acclusion! He parcelled 
out his day in imagination; and, by rising early, 
i and kywVabits of uninterrupted study, he cou- 
^teniplaled that m one long vacation here he 
would have omsissed an "amount of formation 
that no discursive labour could ever attain. 
Ami then, to diabtac' him from weightier cates, 
he would write, those light’^nd sketchy things 
some of which had already found favour with 
editors. Ifc had alrcad, attained some small 
literary successes, and was. like a very young 
' man, delighted with the sort of recognition J iu*y 
had prgprca him; and, last of all* there was 
^methreg of jpmauco in thig life of rftystenous 
seclusion, lie was the hero<f adittle story to 
himself, and this thought diffused, itself over 
every spirt and every occupation, as is only 
known to thosewho like to make poems t>f their 
lives, and he to their own dwarfs tlieir own 
epie. _ • a 

Gal«flV4«t liked the places rat scaftdy 
witli the same enthusiasm. The fishing was 
expedient, He had taken a " four-pounder," and 


heard of some double the size. The cookery of 
the little inn was astonishingly good, 

11 

had once keen a courier, and picked v» wWe 
knowledge of the social chemistry on liia travel*.' 
Beccaficbi abounded, and the small wine of tipi 
Podere had a false smack of lUicuish, and then 
with cream, and fresh eggs, and fresh baiter, 
and delicious figs in profusion, there were, a* 
he phrased ii, “far worse.places in the HQ1 
country 1” 

Besides being the proprietor of the inn, 
Qnofrio owned a little villa, a email cottage-bte 
t lung on the opposite shore of the lake, to which 
lie made visits once or twice a week, with a trout, 
or a capon, or a basket of artichokes, or some < 
line peaches—luxuries which apparently |dways 
found ready purchasers amongst his tenants. 

He called them English, but his young guests, 
with true British phlegm, asked bun no ques¬ 
tions about them, and he rarely, if ever, alluded 
to them. Indeed, his experience of English 
people had enabled liim to see that tbeyever 
maintained a dignified reserve towards each , 
other even when offering to foreigners all the ’ 
freedom of an old intimacy; and then he had j 

an Italian's tact not to touch on a dangerous j 
theme, and thus be coutcul'-d himself with the j 
despatch ot his occasional hamper without at¬ 
tract m jt more at tent mn to the matter than the * 
hlmnous process of inscribing the words "Ulus- j 
trisMuia hign r . tirangum,” on the top. 

It was about a mouth after they had taken up , 
their abode at tin* Trota that Ouofrio waa seized 
with one of tliose fevers of the countiy which, 1 
though rarely dangerous to life, are still so 
paadul and oppressive as to require some days 
of confinement and care. In this interval, Cal- i 
vert was dopfned of his chief companion, for 
mine host was an enthusiastic fisherman, and an 
unequalled guide to all parts of the Me. The 
youug soldier, chafed and fretted, okA u? alt ;• 
measure at this interruption to 111’“port,fried 
to read; tried to employ himself in the garden; 
endeavoured to write a long-promised letter j 
home; and at last, in utter fulure, and in com¬ 
plete discontent# with himself and everything, 
lie walked moodily about, discussing within him¬ 
self whether ho would not frankly declare to 11 
Loyd that the whole thing bored hun, and that , 
he wanted to be free. ! 

“ 'Hus sort of thing suits Loyd well enough," * 
would he say. “ It is the life of Brazenose or 'i 
Christchurch* iq a purer air and finer scenery. 

He can read five or six hours at a stretch, and > 1 
then plunge into the lake for a swim, or pull an ,, 
oar for half an hour, by way of refreshment, j ( 
tile is us much avmui of reflection and thought p 
as 1 am of aoti<!| and energy. Vet, it is j 
your slow, solemn fellow,” he would »y, i 
“ who is bored to death when thrown upon him- , 
selfand now ho bad, in ft measure; to recant I 1 
this declaration, and own that *1116 eoUKide was j 
too much for if*. 

While he was yet discussing with himself p 
how to approach toe subject-the hostess ctune jj 
to tallVm tbatpnoiVio's illness would prevent 1 1 
him acting as his boatman, and begged the boat < J 
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might to spared' him on that day, to send oyer 

__ t.... i. . » .. i a .. 


"if l*m lucky enough to find a boatman to take 
them, for at this season all are in full work is 
the fields,” 

“What would you say, Donna Marietta, if I 
wens to take charge of the basket myself, and 
be yoor messenger to the villa ?” 

The hostess was far less astonished at e his 
oRfer than he had imagined she would be. With 
her native ideas on these subjects, she oidy 
accepted the proposal as an act of civility, and 
not as a surpassing piece of condescension, and 
simply said, “Onolho shall thank you heartily 
for it when he is up and about again.’” 

If this was not tho exact sort of recognition 
he looked for, Calvert at all events saw that 
he was pledged to fulfil his offer; and so he 
stood by while she measured out peas, and 
counted over artichokes, and tied up bundles of 
mint and thyme, and stored up a pannier full of 
ruddy apples, surmounting all with a gnriroous 
.bouquet of richly-perfumed flowers, culled in 
tdl the careless profusion of that land of plenty. 
Nor was this all. She impressed upon him how 
he was to extol the excellence of this, and the 
beauty of that, to explain that the violets were 
true Parmesans, and the dates such as only 
Onofrio knew how to produce. 

Loyd laughed his own 1'ttle quiet laugh alien 
be heard of his friend’s mission, and his amuse¬ 
ment was not lessened at seeing the half- 
awkward and more than half-unwilling prepara¬ 
tions Calvert made to fulfil it. 

“ Confound the woman!” sa : d he, losing all 
patience; “she wanted to charge me with 
all the bills and reckonings for the last three 
weeks, on the pretext that her husband is but 
ill-skilled in figures, and that it was a rare 
chance one like ms self to undertake the 
office. I have half a mind (o throw the whole 
cargo overboard when I reach tin* middle of the 
lake. I supposes Nap. would clear all the cost.” 

“Oh, I’ll not hear of such extravagance,” 
said Loyd, demurely. 

"I conclude I have a right to an act of 
personal folly, eh ?” asked Calvert, petlisbly. 

“ Nothing of the kind. I drew up our eon- 
tract with great cure, and especially on tit is very 
head, otherwise it would have been too offensive 
a bargain for him who should have observed all 
the rigid injunctions of its economy.” 

“It was a stupid arrangement from the first,” 
said Calvert, warmly. “Two men yet never 
lived, who could say that carl' could bound his 
wants by those of another. Rot to say that am 
individual is not himself tli^ same each day of 


the week. I require this on Tuesday, which I 
didn’t want on Honda?, and so on. 4 * 

“ Ton are talking of caprice as though it were 
necessity, Calvert. 

“I don’t want to discuss the matter like a 
special pleader, and outside the margin of our 
conjoint expenses I mean to be as wasteful as 
1 please.” • 

v As the contract is only during pleasure, it 
can never be difficult to observe it.” 

“ Yes, very tjuo. You have arrived at my 
meaning by another road. 'When was it we 
last replenished the bag P” • 

“ A little more than a week ago.” 

“So that there is about a fortnight yet to 
run?” 

“About that.” 

Calvert stood in thought for a few seconds, 
and then, as if having changed the purpose he 
was meditating, turned suddenly away and 
hastened down to the boat quay. 

Like many bashful and diffident men, Loyd 
had a false air of coldness and resolution, which 
impressed others greatly, bat reacted grievously 
on his own heart in moments of afterthought, 
ami now, no sooner had his companion gone, 
than he felt what a mockery if was for him to 
haw assumed a rigid respect for a mere boyish 
agreement, which lost all its value the moment 
eit her felt it burdensome. I was not of att age 
fo play Mcnlor to Am, It could never become 
me to assume the part of a guardian. 1 ought 
to have said the baigain ceases the instant you 
repudiate it. A foicwl companionship is inert* 
shivery. Let us part the ^ood friends we met ; 
and so on.” At last he determined to sit down 
and write a shmt note to Calvert, releasing him 
fiom his thraldom, aud giving him his full and 
ont ire liberty. „ 

“ As for myself, I will re'main here so long as t 
stay abroad, and if! emne to tho Continent 
again, 1 will make for this spot as for a home • 
and now for the letter.” 
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QUITE ALONE. 


Book the First: Childhood. 

CHAPTER XVI. HU BEGINS TO DEAR'S THINGS. 

Rhododendron Horse was to Lily a m\sfc- 
rions mon&tci, a dragon that devoured children. 
1 After the first “getting-up bell,” the lirs‘ 
prayer-meeting, and the first school breakfast, 
| lie gobbled her up; and she, a very small 
i Jonah indeed, became absorbed m him, and 

I dwelt m his immensity. Of the great boding, 
j turbid sea of the external world she could kn us 

II nothing—the dragon’s jaws formed the entrauci 

! to the school, and weie garnished with many 
i fahgs. So hhe abode within, and at fn si trembled. 

| bat gradually grew' accustomed to the arched* 
l inwaids, and ribbed sides, and vast viscera of the 
• monsl cr; and, as it was her natuie to lov e things 
i w hen she beoame accustomed to them, the school 
diagon lost, at last, all his terrors for the cluM, 

1 ami Lily became that exceeding urity, alittl<> 
cul who was fond of her school 

Quite alone, she had nothing el^ id the world 
T i to be foud of. The pSiple who had brought Let 
to school had forgotten to^ut any toys among 
I In r needments. -Her exquisite papa had, pro- 
1 b ibiy, never heard «f such vujgar fmolities, and 
Jean Baptiste Constant^ had, perhaps, matters 
1 mote important to thmk of at the moment 
i Lily hijdi ijot so much as a doll. The lough old 
i playthings she used to potter about with m the 
<*p» 'iterer’s house soon faded mtothe nothingness 
i of oblivion. So, too, did Hie pksteicr lumself, 

I and his wife her old nurse, and their litjle boy 
I her foster-brother, first, slicing d their names, 
i and only bore them in mind as the £ood people 
far awny.whjrused to be fond of h#r, and romp 
with her, anerboar with her In lie tempers. Then, 
the plasterer’s fiioe and form began *to b^ a 
matter of doufft, and she could not Icfljrbethcr 
hejipd xm. hair or black hair—fhethcr he wore a 
beard, or whiskers, or both, or neither? Curiotuly, 
she remembered latest, bis strong ribbed cordui oy 
ti ousers—probably because Bhe had careered on 
I hem so many times cockhorse to Coventry?, and 
she connected with these gamtnts the strong 
acrid fumes outlie tobacco he smowd. Blue 
vapour, Inn alflr pungent, was alwalf curling 
tiom that excellent man; without hi/pipe, Lily 
would have lost her last definite JGnccDtionof 


her foster-father, But the pipe went out at last, 
and the smoke mingled with the clouds, and 
drifted away into space. The boy, her playmate, 
she forgot in one sudden landslip of recollection. 
He was there, for a moment, with a rough head 
she used to tousle, a top he used to spin Corker 
amusement, a back that was alwrns at her service. 
He was her horse, her dog, her coach, her ship, 
her steam-engine, but all at once his fastenings 
loosened, and be tumbled down into the gulf for 
ever. And then, last of all, poor nurse went. 
Lily clung to her image as long as ever she could, 
and sf ruggk d hard to retain if, but the inevitable 
law asserted n, aud nur«o melted away. She 
came to have two faces, hie Janus, and then 
now at all Her bauds and feet disappeared in 
a wreath of hi my imaginations Long after that, 
lur chef Led apron i cru.uned— the apron ou 
which L ly u*-cd to sit before the fire, warm and 
dn and clow mg fiom her bath, purring like a 
kitten—fiie apiuu which had strings to be pulled, 
and twisted, and untied by her uneeitam little 
lingers, to the great discomfort, but never-failing 
delight ol the good woman - the apron to vrhoso 
comer Lily used to cling in her first venturesome 
excuisions into the back garden. B utlh o apfon 
was doomed. The records of titer court of 
exchequer ci ambled into decay, and away went 
nurse, apion, and all, not to be remembered 
again on tins side death, when—oh! joy for 
some, and woe unutterable for others—we shall 
remember ev cry thing 

lins last holdfast being taken away, what re¬ 
mained*' Rhododendron House, and nothing 
more The apparition of the two strange men 
who had brought her by night to school had 
scarcely ruffled the surface of the lake, had 
seam Inbreathed upon the mirror. They could 
scarcely have been forgotten, for they had never 
been remc mbercok When the Miss Bunny castles 
spoke to Lily abmri hei papa, and told her that 
hi was a perfect gentleman, and brought a man- 
servant with him w\i was almost as grand a 
gentleman as he, she could respond only by a 
vacant si are. Sho knew no papa. Little by 
little, there came over her a vagus oonsQtnpsncss 
that she ought properly to have one, for most 
of the young ladies were continually vaunting 
their possession of such a parent; ana when she 
wns about six, she toddled up*ouo day to Mr. 
Drax, when he wat paying one of his periodical 
visits, and with a very grave and knowledge- 


















disoonoerted fni to I 
at this mm, tBfetiiwflwfe#. O&d Mm. Sunny* Hhe )owt 
matte lueioy, what nextr * in his web, hut that he lay in Wait, sometimes, in 

Two HMfce fata) Bwmycestle* tittered; but the a little catvere or niche in the bricks, win-re a 
third. III# Barbara, told Lily, severely, that French bean peg once had been. The gravel of 
she ^mmvetofc he anything better than a little the playground wit familiar to her, and a thrill 
idiot. of delight came over her when she found among 

Meanwhile, she had act bet self, first intuitively, the lobbies one day, a broken shell. She knew 
amrt,a{ ha own volition, to leant things l don’t all about the mligature allotment gardens which 
P Wt ffi lessons. For the first yeai all the resources the most meritorious among the five-and-Uitriv 
Of the law of kindness were powerless foteach vmc permitlet] to cultivate, auctarherelkey cul- 
her, even her lessons; and although Miss Bar- tivated lmutaid-and-crcss, to he afterwards eon- 
haw had a dim impression I hat she should sumed on half-holiday afternoons at tea-time— 
properly by this time be deep in the mysteries mustartl-aud-eicss which fasted hot as ginger to 
of Mangnall, she forbore, after a while, to set her the tongue, and was rather uncomfortably gnity 
tasks which she could not by any possibility to the teeth. Into these gardeft-beds the young 
grasp even the remotest meaning of, aud eon- ladies fienucntly emptied the proceeds of their 
soled herself with the thought that there was pockit-money, xu the guise of small brown paper 


&: tathsi Of fiw^a»wdiftlfp«8hy moist, at a grocer’s 
et shop in Higto«rtw»t, C&phnn, and to bad stag¬ 
ed igered to StodkwriL to he devoured. and die), 
y- She knew that the spider did sat always dwell 
r in his web, hut that be lay in Wait, someUmes, in 


plenty of time to rescue her from the perilous 
condition of a dunce. So Lily was left to a few 
books that had pictures in them, and but ten 
attempts were made to diuui the Mgmiicjiici <A 
the accompanying let to-- pi os s into hei lu ad She 
was too small to stand up in a oms.s—too small 
to have copy-books, or good marks m bad maths 
—loo small for anything, jii fact, sue to wand* t 
or trot about as she listed, from house to pl«ty- 
gsound, from playground to si hoo!-gi ound — 
now talking to the furmtun, and now- to the 


packets of seeds, presumably containing the 
genus o! rare and gorgeous flowers, but which 
generally ended in disappointment, coming up 
m vaninis forms ol weediness or srrubbmcss, 
but mver turning out to be geraniums or 
luohsia* ot anything pmctical. Then, was there 
not the speculator Mis.- 'Newton, who was 
always planting ricoius in the fond hope thai 
s mu ‘ime between their plantation and her going 
home in, the hohd iys they would sprout up into 
.nail < ak>' Was there not Miss Clow 1 , the 


teachers—now listening, with demute astonish- imscily hoauhi. who buried halfpence, nay fouy- 


meut, to the eloquence of Mrs BuiinyiasUe, pi ney-piei e« evtu, m her two flower plots v ^nil, 
which was Greek to her—to the orations of tin tSe., Miss hut Mow, the drapei's daughter, ieid a 
governesses, which were Hebrew to her—and to «uudy -et of gardui tools, all shining in iron and 
the monotonous drone of the young ladies, as at uwU'utnu! vsood—tools which excited the 
appointed tunes aud. season, tney lepuated then bithi t my of hei companions, who had Usually 
lessons. In fine, she became ns much a pet and about out ii dl-toothless lake, audone benl spade 
playtinug, in the establishment as any very fmy witli a broken*handle, toOiiali a do*en horticul- 
domesticuufmal that was neither lioubit some turist- - tools which*-he didn’t know how to use, 
nor spiteful, hut very playful ami veiy aflic- and which brought her, at last, to signal giief 
tionato, might have b( tn Miss Iiailuia wasol and mortdieaUonP, ^ 

opimonthat she should be kept “stricthut, at \ll tie se tiunirs weie noted l>y Lily; likewise, 
last, even she yomed in the genera! concession, iuid tin errun little bark doifl, fast liolted and bant-d, 
seemed to he as fond of Lily os ev< ly one els« in which, in funner tine *, had communicated with 
the house was. « Mi J ugg’ •. g.udcu— f he cross old genifenAu utxt 

Bui, all ihis time, Lily was learning thim.-, dooi That door was as much an object. o f 
Site knew the playground bv iieart bln had grave iffid wmlful contemplation to liily, os the 
almost a pic-Bupliaelitc acquaintance, mentally. Debtors’ dnoi of Newgate is to some grown 
with the bricks, with their various iiui , now red, people Would d ever open? Whywyu.it clo-edp 
now russet, now purple; with the mossy ipni that What wa« Ijim It hind d I Mi. Jagg Wed the 
coveted some of them, with tlw mu, all beetles Bunuyeastle^ and the Btuinycasifcp haled Mr. 
fiat did wonderful acrobatic fejps on then accli* Jagg lie spoke scornfully of thc^vc-aml-tlurty 
ntjej, rivalling the soldiers otJTenrralW olfe, who hoardenfas “a pack of young hussies," and spite- 
marehuaup rocks that were^uitciH'ifx-ndiiiiiJiir luily lomwd off ludf the spread tag branches of 
8he knew the tears which gne stroiw moitat had his Uar cherry-tape, because a bougll-overhung 
shed, on first being laid between i in eoutso, and the wall of She Ipunycastlp playground. Wnffr 
which the trowel had forgotten to scrape away - upon Miss Cebu IlutmycaJsUe culled ui a running 
tears Wfhirh th^ air had hardened into mipcnsb- worker in iron, and caused him fo ercot a for- 
afelif durability. She knew the spider’s web in itudaftht puliaade of spikes on the wall, as though 
the south-west angle, by ike holly-bush. Shi* to repflLuiy attempts at midnight escalade for 
was on speaking terms with ,tbc spider (a mon- nefarious* atimljvr purpose# by Jagg. Jwg 
steals glutton, ho died at last of*aelmum dfnicd u legal right, yf thd^attpSudlos to 
tremm, brought on by catinf a bluebottle who erect thjsVhevaux-de-frise. Tlihre was much 
hadiipnfied luiysdf with the saccharine fermiu-*! a-rimonuntXcom'spondenco: the solicitors of 
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ton rival hmm ww® 'coimMiefff Jagg wdy w* 
fraiaed tram grime 'to W fitk Ito&doda*& r ; 
Hook heewto Mow bad tom 




making solemn asseveration that he w*a not only 
in too scandalous habit of winking at her when 
she went oat on emuads,but had on one occasion 
had the iinm&nJy brutality to tell her that she 
was a “ duck.” Had justice taken cognisance of 
the wretch’s misdeeds, it would hare been an 
aggravated assault case at thl very least—•op¬ 
posing, at leash that wholesome statute to have 
wen in force at the period. The feud nt last 
was compromised, and the chevaux-de-lrise was 
suffered to rust in peace. They were not very 
(irmly fixed, and half of the spikes tumbled over 
into Jagg’s garden: who avenged himself, let us 
hope, by forthwith disposing of them at marine 
stores. 

There had been, of course, a primary cause for 
this envenomed quarrel, but it was wrapt iu 
uncertainty. A teacher who had gone nwaj 
knew all about it, but to the existing genmt.ou 
it was a mystery. Some said that Mr. Jagg, a 
widower with one daughter, had wished the 
Runny castles to take her on reduced terns, but 
that they iiad declined—standing out to (la* last 
that washing, music, and seat at church, should 
be extras. Others declared that the Indies of 
Rhododendron House had manifested an almost 
un-cemiy anxiety to secure Miss Jagg ns an 
inmate; hut that her uncivil parent had eon- 
tuiuehously declared lhat he w ould sooner si 4] 
Ik r to a charity school than to the Buun}on,'It x 
J'lu'dly, it was darkly bruited about among tin 
ehUr girls that, not so many months before, a 
treaty of alliance, offensive, defensive, and mat 11- 
luotual, had been in q^ntemplatio* between i!,t 
houses of Jagg and Buuitfea.stk—Mi-x Celia 
being the high contracting party of flu last- 
named family. But the treaty had come—as 
treaties often do—ft nothing^ and this was why, 
perhaps, the Saint Scholaaftcus of Rhododendron 
House always spoke of the crusty widower as ,1 
moustc* 0 villain, and a base wretch; while 1 hi 
unfeeling Jagg, on bis side, and with charae- 
veml ie coarseness, declared, laying a scornful 
finger by the side of his ribald nose, that he had 
found out tho whole thing was e Plant, mul had 
declared wff? in time. * 

This was not ampng the things that Lily 
learned; bu^jho meutiou of the birred-up door 
reminded me of the grout Bunny castle and Jagg 
vendetta. It jp time, however, to in-dwvtv 
There, tt|m things that the child Icamsd were 
itwaifold. Int% the drawingroom, and-the 


rooms—from Mrs* Bunnyoastle’s imposing aham- 
bex, to f tic less pretentions apartments occupied 
by the Miss Butmyoaattefi, *ml* (Tie diffcitoiies, 
numbered oneJm, five, where the five-ind-thiitr 
boarders jdept' on seven teen and f a/mll’ iron 
bedsteads. The half bed was a turnA ono— an 
imjigfftor—by day. an exuitqprr^&e law of 


had, somehow, omitted to enact lhat 
the pupils should not sleep two in a beffj and 
Miss Furblow, the draper’s daughter, wto the 
only young lady in statu pupillari privileged to 
have an entire bed—it was the half one, too 
impostor—to herself. 

There wore all kinds of things to he learned 
in three bedrooms—things grave, mid fhings 
gaj. There were hours of musing eroked from 
huge chests of drawers—as to whether they grew 
there, and what they held. There were fearful 
speculations as to the birds and flowers on chintz 
drop< nes, and dreadful images oaxpuicd up of 
what, or who, might be hidden behind heavy 
curtains, or under Mrs. Bannycastle’s four- 
poster, or within the parapet of the great cano¬ 
pied tester. There were looking-glasses to be 
furtively glanced in, and then run away from; 
poriraits and engravings on the walls to study; 
Mow s m the Bulrushes and Jephlha’s Hash 
Vow ; Abnhain’a Saeafiei. and his Lite Royal 
lliglmess the Duke of Toil iu full regimentals; 
flic Temple of ( word m Hyde Bark, and the 
Horrible Ceremony of f*uttec as performed in 
the East Indies; the Reverend Mr. M*Quaahie,. 
Editor of ilu* f’aulo-Baptist’s Missionary Chro¬ 
nicle, ami the i'Jeud of Corfu; with other wosks 
of art, to he pondered ever. There were gowns 
and 'haw is to he detached, 111 imagination, from 
their pegs and peopled with flesh and blood 
There was the great iuuiber-room, where all the 
iivo-ami-tlaity bom dm' boxes were deposited 
wlun they came home for the holidays—a very 
oarin anxerai full of trunk* There was the maid- 
sonants non., where Lily had liecti woke up by 
thi snu, ana hJf tmrifled to dealhbytUe bill, 
on the fii «f u wrung aftev her coming. There 
were chans to jump on, and hearth-rugs to lilt 
the comers of, mid clock* to w ho^Jfftking an 
attentive cut was hut There were lifmks in 
eases, and hooks m hanging shi hes. and plated 
candlesticks, and snuffer-trays, and two great 
old eluin mandarins, reiuiy, on the slightest 
eucomjgement offt little finger, to loll ont their 
t onguc-, and wag their peaeock’s feather and blue- 
buftoned henna in a manner woudcrfol, though 
somewhat nxvful, to behold. All these objects of 
research were, to Lily, benuliful, but perplexing. 
During the long hours of study, while the girls 
were pent ujt m the schoolroom, droning and 
gabbling, and the governesses squabbling with 
and gliding ut View, Lily was permitted, wiieu- 
c\er she grew ti\d of school—which was gene¬ 
rally about five mmutes after she iiad taken iter 
afat ou tho little Stool apportioned to her—to 
slip out, and wander up and down the house; 
whose content* gave her, spark by spark, a little 
glimmering light. And then, m the play hoars, 
she would ask question* mnumeraible, botlhof the 
girls and of tho leaebeis, with a frank fearless- 
ncss amazing to the former, who were generally 
warned off from the premises of inquisitiveness 
as being* 1 ’ unladylike,” and so Sr degrees, with¬ 
out any book-know ledge, Lily Horn began to 
learn things. 
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cium&rra. jbbyowg iambs. Midden removal of Hiss Libseoaibe by her 
CassAB and Poropey were very much alike; mamma, who was flisrceljindignant at the treat- 


especially CjBsar ; % nduch I mean, the days ais meat ,b daughter had reoeived, and spoke of 
lUiododeQdie^llbin&e. For weeks, for months, MisaBsllwaUahaS^thai hyama.” Miss Miller, 
from half year to half year, they knew scarcely who came of country parents, and was the great 
any change* It was a well-ordered school, and retailer of superstitious legends and folk-lore to 
the manageutent most methodical. The result the establishment, opined that Mias Dali wahah 


waa m Awd lowl of uniformity, distressing to was mad, and that sooner or later Miss Libs- 
entrfteminds, bat delectable exceedingly to those combo would be seised with hydrophobia, 
who lowed regularity and appreciated discipline. “ She’ll bark like a Hag,” «quoth Miss Miller, 

The "getting-up bell” was the same every "and run about* bitingothfir girls, and then her 
day; the five-and-thirty rose amidst the same father and mother ’ll be obliged to have her 
yawning, stretches, and inarticulate grumblings; smothered*between two mattresses.” 

: there were the same peevish scuffling and ansatis- “ What nonsense!” exclaimed Miss Tallboys, 
factory toilette in the lavatory; the same prayer- the eldest of the parlour-boarders, add the 
meeting, the same homilies; that is to say, when captainess, indeed, of the school, for she was 
Mrs. Bunnycastle had reached the end of the nearly seventeen years of age. “Smothered 
dean’s volume, she began again at the beginning, between two mattresses indeed! What, next? 
and read the salutary tome through again. The Why, the magistrates wouldn’t allow such a 
boarders should properly lave known those thing.” 


homilies by heart; but I question whether any 
three of them could have repeated, without book. 


“ I tell you it would be done. It’s the law.” 
“I think I ought to know,” retorted. Miss 


four consecutive sentences of any one of the dean’s Tallboys, loftily. “My papa is in the com- 
discottrses. The fact is, the time occupied in mission of the peace for the county of Kent, and 
this lecture was the time chosen by the young I’m sure he wouldn't allow such cruelty.” 


ladies for comparing notes in low whispers on “Your papa is only a 
those minor cosasdeEspafia, the affairs of school- went on, in great wrath, 
girls: for passing surreptitious articles of mcr- gentlemen.” 
ebandisefrom hand to hand under the desks, and “I remember his beer 


Your papa is only a brewer,” Miss Miller 
t on, in great wrath, “and magistrates are 


ebandise from hand to hand under the desks, and “I remember his beer,” little Laura Smiler 
for “having out” sundry trifling disputes of the broke in, maliciously. “Tallboys and Co.’s 
previous evening or the instant morning, by the Creaming Rochester Aies. My papa used to 
interchange erf sly nips and pinches, nudgings have it, till he said they put gall instead of hops 
and raspings of boots against ankles. They were into it.” 

but children, and I dare say not more spiteful to “ You’re an impudent ^ttle-’’ was begin- 

each other than nuns in a convent. Was it ning, in great indignation, the insulted county 
mot while Mrs. Bunnyoastle was wanning to the magistrate’s daughter, when the formidable Miss 
very dose of one of the dean’s most flourishing Dallwallah came lounging into the room—it 
perorations, that Miss Dallwallah, the young lady was a half-hojiday, and the elder girls were ga- 
connect qd with the Honourable East India thered chatting round tfib stove—in her usual 
Companyw^ivii Serviec, and who had been for- lazily defiant manned. 


warded direct from Serampore to Stockwell “Miss Miller says you're mad,” broke in a 
• with a cautionary note from her papa, stating chorus of shrill voices. * 
that she had “a devil of a temper ’’—was it not “ Perhaps you’d like Jo bite me,” Miss Miller 
then that this young lady, be»g suddenly roused herself continued, tossing her curls, which were 
to ungovernable ire by a pinch from Miss Libs- flaxen, and turning up her nose, whiph was 
combe, her neighbour, who had a remarkably snub. m 

ingenious knack of bolding flesh between her “ I don’t want to bite anybody,” replied the* 
Anger and thumb, fell upon that young lady, and Indian,* quite humble now. , “ I m a mad 
bit her in the arm ? Mr. Drax had to be sent passionate creature, and I ought to have said I 
for} the vindictive' Dallwsllah’e teeth were was sorry I bit Ijzzy Libby. I*m,>scMgy 1 bit 
sharp, and she had drawn blood. Tljc biter, her. Only §he vexed me. I’m sorry she’s gone 


It is regrettable to say, did ned manifest the away, and if 4 could find out whenwdie lived I’d 
slightest compunction for the outrage. “It take henmy little enamelled gold watch, and ask 
semd labbyright,” she cooUy remarked; “and bet on my knees to accept it, and forgive me. 
as forfeiting her arm half throfgh, I’m sure I wish But shq. shouldn’t have vexed mef 5 
it had been her nose!” ftliss Dallwallah was “She was a Vulgar little timig,” 
flfteep, aad was not only insensible to the law of boyf remarked, elisdiunfully. ' 

loin, in Ln. __ 1 _J .1 —__ 2 . _ A. * L!i. I_ if 


kindness, but toobig to have her ears boxed. “But it* was very wicked of iae to bite her,” 
She wjw a very rich young lady; and had so .weapon the repentant Begum. “And Mrs. 
many ornaments ofbsrbaric pearls and gold, that Btumycastle ought to have punished me. I 


the girls used to call her, Juggernaut. She was deserved 
a parlour-boarder, and exceedingly good tem* bread an 
pered, save wlftn contradicted. Th» Bunny- so rich, I 


be ftogked up ini 
vater for a fortnlg 
ll’ve always hern 


ie coal-hole, with 
Lonlv my papa’s 
P%ht up to do 


castles were puzzled how to iaibat the case, when! as I like.” 11 '* 

teeyjwerorcliev/ed from their perplexity by the* " She sayh^her papa’s amagistrate,” rested 
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the malevolent Smiler, giving a turn to the with the seniors, was wont to descent upon the 
conversation. . very grand folks w}>om she imagined Lily’s 

“My papa’s a judge, and is the head of a 1 parents to be. The dazzling diamonds, and 
district twice as big ogam as Yorkshire,’’resumed scarcely less dazzling teeth, of Hr. Blunt, were 

T\«ILL ntiitL t /KnWUstill fnaali art Mice Ritttm.'AnoiIiv^a w>.11 


Miss Dallwaliab, with tranquil dignity. 


still fresh in Miss Buunycaatlc’s recollection, 


And, forthwith, all the young ladies plunged and she gave the daughter of the possessor of 
into emulous vauutings of, their respective those valuables full credit for them. Mist 
parentage, as is the custom of young ladies, Barbara’s unbosomings were quite enough to 
and middle-aged ladies, and old ladies—to say make Lily, in the eyes of Miss Tallboys and her 
nothing of gentlemen—with or without en- companions, a little heroine. There was some- 
eouragment; and when wo tiro old, and can thing mysterious about her, they were glad to 
no longer brag, of our parents, we brag of our recognise. She might be a nobleman’s daughter; 
children, or, haply, being celibate, ot’our parrots the offspring, perchance, of a foreign prince. 


or oar lapdogs, our port or our pictures, 
ro the world goes. 


She could tell nothing about her mamma. Poor, 
little, deserted innocent. They saw it all. A 


Miss Tallboys, whose Christian name was forced marriage -, au infant torn away from her 
Grace, and who was a slender and elegant agonised parent; an obscure retreat found for 
blonde; Miss DallwaUah, otherwise Juggernaut, the heiress of perhaps boundless domains! They 
otherwise the Begum, otherwise Loliah Rookh, wanted fewer three volume novels smuggled iu 
otherwise the Sultana Scheherazade, otherwise from the circulating library titan ever, for Lily 


a hundred other fantastic sobriquets culled from 
Oriental sources, mid sportively bestowed upon 
her by her comrades, who loved her very deailj 
when she did not bite; and Miss Thrupp, whose 


was a whole cabinet library of fiction iu her¬ 
self. But, if they required less romance, they 
stood in need of more sweet stuff, for they had 
now an associate to share it. The three 


parents were commercial (Thrupp and Calliper, friends solemnly adopted Lily, and at once 
shipbrokers, Mincing-lane), who was nearly proceeded to make much of her, to the no small 
sixteen, and who was amiable, but afflicted with eonteat of the ruling powers, who, as the child 


red hair; were the three senior pupils in Rho¬ 
dodendron House. Their relatives were ill 
wealthy, and they were, consequently, held in 
much consideration by the Bunny castles. They 


was too small to stand up in a class, and u is 
! occasionally, though uot offeu, given to fretting 
if no notice were taken of her, were sometimes 
puzzled to know where and how to bestow her. 


did pretty much as they liked. They “ studied," Lily profiletl, not only physically, but Intel- 
instead of learning lessons, and filial cxerci' •- leetually, by the patronage of the “great girls,” 
books with indifferent caligraphy, instead of as the three redoubtable parlour-boarders were 
repeating set tasks. They had mastm for all called; for Miss Tallboys, shocked at her back- 
the accomplishments and acquired as many, or wardnrss, began to teach her in earnest, and 
as few of them, as senior pupils at middle-class before 'he had been at llliododeudroa House a 
schools—remember, I am writing of the ante- year, had contrived, by kindness and caresses, to 
'‘college” period— generally do. They spent instil into her a very fair acquaintance with 
their lilieral allowance of pocket-money as they great A, and little a, and words iu She syllable. 


chose; aud I Jiopo young ladies, who have left 
school, will not acdbse me u i libelling their sex. 


Mi-*. Thrupp must needs undertake to teach 
the mite of a thiug to dauee, which means 


when J record that t% major portion oft heir that she romped about with licr iu most mad- 
reveuues went in sweetstutf. Now and then, a cap fashion; and /confident of her educational 
winant-maid was bribed to smuggle ui a novel mission, gravely proclaimed that she was about 
from the circulating library; but, a- a rule, a to (“ground her” on the piano. A great 
plentiful supply of almond rock, chocolate drops, many music-books, and a backgammon-board. 


and candied horehound, was held to In* a more 
satisfactory pabulum than scut uncut ip three 


falsely purporting to be Hume’s History of 
England, had to be piled on tho stool before 


volumes* sVt happy sixteen* .» girl can dream Lily, mount cl thereupon, could get her plnmp 
novels, aud invent a hero every live ininfttes; hands an a proper level with the keyboard of the 
but it is enough to dream ofndmond rock, rickety old piVtisiug piano (.Fopkinsan, Great 
Sweetstuff is a tiling that must be bought. Swallow-street,V)xford-street, 1 S 09 ), aud her 
Mesdeinoisclles Tallboys, Thrupp. and Hall- “grounding” diuWit extend beyond her being 
wallah, Jjtcn, condescended to lake* ip to high allowed to thumpuhe keys, which were wore, 
Cmwffr’iiM offcftion the little 4 ‘ri who was left, and dented, Mid yeli\w, like the teeth of an old 
quite alone, in that schokstte ddsert. They horse, till she began to crow with delight at the 
made a pet Mid a plaything of Lily Fiona. Had noise sho made, or her instructress, laughing, 
she been a little pauper, her pretty face, ,guile- aud stopping her ears at the. din—thpugh a 
less heart, and winning ways, would have made quarter of the battered clefs were dumb—bade 
her a favourite, even with the » efrkhoup? matron; her, with a kiss, desist. As for the Begum, 
but Mrs. Bupyoastie’s parlour-boajders wfro Juggernaut was not behindhand in activity of 
predispojydTin . favour of the bdbJ 0 |pu)ul by patronage to the little darifcg. She bung 
mysterious hints from Miss BarbaMwho, in her, strange ornaments of golden filigree round her 
oy(§iOual unbecoming of gossijpjBg confidence neck. I believo sbe would ljave pierced her 
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eare—and her nose too, so the mischievous girls 
said—to hup jeweled rings in, liad not tint 
surgical operation been expressly inhibited by 
the scholastic home government. Debarred 
from the exwafoe of this decorative Orientalism, 
it was Mies BaHwallah’s chief delight to carl, to 
brush oat, and to curl again, in all sorts of 
ringMa, tapers, sausages, and corkscrews, Lily’s j 
soft mown locks. The child’s hair curled. 
natonuly, and wanted neither tissue paper nor j 
irons; but Miss Dallwailah was continually inq -1 
proving on nature, and nothing seemed more 
to delight her than when Lily’s hair, after half 
an hour’s elaborate frizzing, or compression! 
under the influence of caloric, assumed the ap¬ 
pearance of a highly ornate inop. The child 
submitted, and was pleased. Once, only, she 
gate way to a short howl, when Miss Dallwailah 
inadvertently touched the tip of her ear with the 
hot tongs, but in general she regarded the philo- 
comic ordeal as a rare game and sport. How¬ 
ever, one day, she thought fit to remonstrate 
against that which was decided!} a work of 
supererogation. 

“My hair curl with water, Missa Lally,*’ she 
said, looking up into the hairdresser’s face with 
her large blue ejes. 

“What a great stupid I am' Of course it 
will,” exclaimed the impetuous Indian (whose 
petit nctn, among her familiars, was “Lally'O. 
“There, I’ve half spoilt your hair with ibtse 
nasty hot irons. It’ll curl all the wrong waj 
now, of course. It’s just like me. I never enn 
do anything properly. 1 wonder I haven't bitten 
yon into the bargain.” And Miss Dallwailah, 
who was of an impulsive, and not a very strong- 
■ minded temperament, and who bitterly remem¬ 
bered her dental escapade with Mis> Libscombe, 

' would hupe taken refuge m tears, had she not 
been consdlPd and assured that no harm mis 
done, by Miss Tallboys and Miss Tin upp. 

It was a merry time. The “great girls” 
dressed Lily, and put her to bed. Had she 
been a squirrel, or a marmofet monkey, tin*} 
could not have made more of her As yet, the 
child bad been deemed too small to go to churflb, 
and the homilies of the, dean, before breakfast 
j and bedtime, had been thought sufficient theo¬ 
logical food for her: but the “ great girls” 
begged so hard that she might bt allowed to 
accompany them, that at last the autl* iritics 
1 acceded to the request. To wait, to church on 
j Sunday mornings hand in hand /itli one or the 
I other of bear three protectresses was to Lily the 
i source of enormous pride andferal iiieation. Slu? 
was veiy good in church, fell hough she some¬ 
times swung her small legs—which did not reach 
to within a foot of the grouud —in a manner to 
endanger the stability of neighbouring hassocks; 
and once or twice, on hot summer Sundays, she 
went to sleep, and would have tumbled off, but 
that Miss Tallboys caught her. But, take herfor 
afl in all, she wash* most devout congrcghtionist, 

[ and it was very pleasant to behold her gazing 
i with a rapt wistfulness at the clergyman m the 

It ' ’ 


pulpit, and with interest not much less at the 
clerk in his desk; or nodding her head smilingly 
to the Psalms (I am dreadfully afraid that she 
manifested a desire to dance to tbe Thirty-third), 
or sitting with a very big psayer-boak, of which 
she Could not read one line, open and clutched is 
her bands. 


MORE TRIFLES FROM CEYLON. 


» 

! 
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Ir is the general and correct opinion that | 
snakes will not, ss a rule, attack people except, j 
in self-defence. The following anecdote would 
at first seem to negative this belief, but T am j 
inclined to think that the unusual and highly j‘ 
objectionable line of conduct pursued by the j 
snake iu question, is to be attributed to its I 
having it s ueat somewhere in tile neighbourhood, j 
An Eurasian sub-collector of customs was one 1 
afternoon sitting smoking bis pipe, when he saw J 
the head of a snake near the door of the room. , 
Thinking that it was a rat-snake—a harmless ,[ 
animal which feeds on rats, frogs, and other j 
small animals, and does a great deal of good j 
m < hat way about a house—he contented himself ! 
with tapping against the door with a slight , 
switch that was at hand; the snake thereupon 1 
moved off, bnl shortly afterwards the sub-col- < 
led or again saw its head peering through a fence j 
near the door; so he took np something and '! 
threw it in the direction of the animal, still 
thinking it was only a rat-snake. Instantly the 
M;'*ke, large and very irate, came towards him, 
hissing, or, as lie described it, purring “ like a 1 
cat.'’ " Finding his escape by the door cutoff, j| 
the terrified man got into a corner behind a box, ( , 
and dodged to this side and to that: the snake j; 
constantly striking out at 1pm, but always foiled i 
by not being able to strike over the box. The i 
sub-collector kept hitting at the snake with his 
switch; but, us it was a slight one, this only ex¬ 
asperated the snake* and induced it to redouble 
its efforts. At length, a fortunate blow from the 
switch on the snake’s head stunned it. Tbe sub- 
collector did not remain to ascertain how long 
the slate of coma lasted, but rushed out of the 
doorway to the sea-sbtfre, where be found some' ' 
fishermen, who accompanied him with sticks in 
starch his formidable foe. But he was gone, 
and all efforts to find him proved unsncsessful 
The ciicumstauces had not been favourable 
to a minute‘.zoological examination, but the 
sub-collcctor was of opinion that the snake 
was a polotten, an exceedingly venomous rep¬ 
tile* As ‘ before said, it had most probably 
a nest sGmcwher* in the wall or gfotod^ana 
thought ils.yotyrg were in dlmger. Wlfufc 
clearing a guinea-grass plantation in my gar¬ 
den some weeks ago, the workmen killed one 
of these snakes; I was rather surprised by their 
doing so, for Buddhists are forbidden to take life 
of any k®P; ana tdthoftgk this precept is not 
vcs$ genarffUj adhered to, -the Sinhalese show 
special rewcnce for some kinds of su®^. The 
(lobra is Krtieularly sacred, because is 
believed to haXyjhadcd the head of Buddha 
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the rays of the«in>by expanding hiaspectacled 
hood over the. beaded the great teacher. To 
show bow little ewe thinks of snakes out here, 
I may mention, that while overlooking these 
coolies,, from a JitUe emiaence, I saw a small, 
bat apparently a venomous snake, which had 
been disturbed, making away. Thinking the 
men would object to killing*t, and being too 
lazy to gq down myself, I called out to my little 
boy, who wasatrmsing himself below with his 
little mattock, to kill the sn^ke; on which he 
walked up to it very letswely—much more so 
than I apptovtd of—chopped it •into three 
pieces, and resumed his play as if nothing had 
happened. Indeed, children out here become 
almost so familiar with reptiles, that they have 
to be cautioned not to handle them too freely. 
Whenever a snake is discovered, their curiosity 
leads thorn to run up to it, and often they attempt 
to take a part in its destruction, by hitting at. it 
with the first thing they can handle. 1 have 
sometimes to nsc all my authority to keep my 
children back. One little girl has a knack of 
seizing a lizard by the tail. The other day 
I heard shouts of laughing on the verandah. 
“ What is it?” "Oh, Fanny caught a lizard 
by the tail; his tail came off, and he ran up her 
arm,’* 

When a snake pursues its prey it seems in¬ 
different to surrounding circumstances. One 
day, while sitting near the open door of my 
dressing-room, with a lady of my family, to 
catch the last faint puffs of the dying sea- 
breezes, a lizard ran into the room under our 
chairs, closely pursued by a snake which took 
the same course, hay dog sprang up and pur- 
sued both into my bath-room, where I killed 
them close by a frog; so wc compiled for our 
amusement the Mnnchansen-likg, but not /■/>- 
iirdy incorrect tale, ftrat the lizard pursued the 
frog, the snake pursued thtt lizard, the dog pur¬ 
sued the snake, and the man pursued them all. 
The Tainul peopleware very^fond of this kind of 
retributive justice. I once literally delivered a 
poor owl from the jawslf death. 1* found a rat- 
snake in the act of swallowing the aforesaid owl, 
but it had not broken any bones. I killed the 
snake, and the owl got out of his mouth and flew 
away. I remember reading in some book on Cey¬ 
lon, a good many years ago, of a frog swallowing 
a duck. Now, a duck may very easily sffallow a 
frog, biff the other appearetfso absurdly impro¬ 
bable that I could not help doubting it. On 
mentioningNny scepticism to a getftlcman, whose 
veracity was unquestionable, he assurad me that 
he had himself seen, something of the^ame kind : 
A veEfaiatge frog had seized hold ot a young 
i«irWhich be twnbkiouslv at-tcfnptoi to swallow, 
but, in the endeavour to do so, Be got choked, and 
perished miserably—be was found vfith the teal 
half way down Id# gullet. 

During the reaping season in the Jaffna Pe¬ 
ninsula, many accidents ocsxff ftim*tho bites 
of snakes. most rases, tiaielv 3orccaukion 
would npdrait fatal flonift.p.ianolajrbut, nu- 
fortmmteiy, the friends of the woudHed man art 
resort to charma--sttch as ®fmg margosa- 


leayes over, the bite, and repeating incantations 
while the precious moments pass—and when 
they , do resort to a doctor, it is too bite. 
Some time ago, while I was standing by the 
Jaffna Hospital, at about sunset, a man WS# 
carried in m a basket; a common and con¬ 
venient mode of transport in such cases. He 
had beeB bitten in the foot that morning ; but ' 
the friends had, as usual, delayed until this late 
ho«r to seek proper attendance. There was not 
much swelling near the bite, but the blood was 
odfcing from his gums and mouth; his breathing 
was heavy, and a stupor had come over him. 
Within an hour he was dead. 

Sir Emerson Tenncnt, in his work on Ceylon, 
mentions, in a foot-note, a communication he 
received from a gentleman well known in 
Ceylon, regarding the cobra: “Did you ever 
hear of tame cobras being kept and domesti¬ 
cated about a house, going in and out at 
pleasure, and in common with the rest of 
the inmates? In one family, near Negombo, 
cobras are kept as protectors in the place of 
dogs, by a wealthy man who has always large 
sums of money in his house. But this”is not a 
solitary case *of the kind. I heard it only 
the other day, but from undoubtedly good au¬ 
thority. The snakes glide about the nouse, a 
terror to thieves, but never attempting to hurt 
the inmates.” 

The correctness of this story was recently 
questioned by one of the public journals in 
lYylou, w hereupon a correspondent maintained 
that it was true, and offered to point oat the 
house and the snakes to anv one who desired to 
satisfy himself of the fact by ocular demonstra¬ 
tion. 1 bad the opportunity afforded me of 
conversing with a most intelligent and highly 
respected Singhalese missionary, resident at Ne- 
gombo. He told me, that while lodging in the 
house of one Marco Fernando, of Jtffttane, six 
[,nules from Negombo, he heard some commo¬ 
tion on the top of the bed in his room, and 
fouud that a large cobra was endeavouring to 
withdraw some e^gs from under a heu which 
was sitting on the mat that formed the top or 
tent of the bed. Alarmed at the sight of this 
intruder, he ran out, and called for a stick, in¬ 
tending to kill it; but the inmates of the house 
earnestly implored him not to do so, aud as¬ 
sured him that the snake would do him no 
harm. He ‘then ascertained that it was in 
the hsfoit of woing in and out of the house 
at pleasure, aw that no one molested it. It 
was not seen dr\v, but whenever there, was any 
commotion in tlX house, or unusual noise, the 
%nake would comc\it, and testify its displeasure 
at the disturbance ;\or instance, if a child ware 
beaten and cried, the snake would appear and 
hiss, and show auger. There is nothing what¬ 
ever incredible or improbable in thi# story. 
Cobras will, if unmolested, frequent houses; they 
like egg3; they are slow to use their fangs, un¬ 
less provoked; and they are keenly alive to the 
influence of sound. For this tort reason, doubt¬ 
less, snake-charmers exhibit them in preference 
to all other snakes. * - 
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Singhalese believe in the transmigration of 
souls; when a snake thus takes up its abode 
within or near a house soon after the death of one 
of its former inmates, the survivors believe that 
their deceased relative has returned in this 
form- In the case I have specially alluded 
to, it was th^ belief of the family that the cobra 
was their deceased grandfather, or great grand* 
father. 

Snakes evidently learn to know certain peraqp, 
and probably nothing but strong provocation, 
would induce a snake to hurt those whom it 
■daily saw, and who left it unmolested. 

* In the natural order of things the snake 
would, if a female, increase and multiply, 
and the young snakes would undergo mauy 
risks from cats, fowls, &c., aud I therefore 
see no reason to be much surprised at another 
thing my informant told me which was, that be 
saw about the premises, parts of small cobras, 
which bad apparently been killed, and that lie 
made use of this fact in argument with the 
people of the house, to show that the .snake 
could not be their deceased brother, the cobra 
being a lady. My Negombo friend told me 
that when stationed at the southernmost ex¬ 
tremity of the island, in the stronghold of 
Baddmsm, he frequently saw cobras emerge 
from holes in the middle of the day, and walk 
most unconcernedly among the washermen at 
a particular spot. The washermen would on 
these occasions address the snakes in most re¬ 
spectful terms, and remind them that dirty 
clothes were impure things, far too unclean for 
them to walk on. The snakes would pass by, 
in maiden meditation fancy free, and go info 
some crab-hole or rat-hole; but they never mo¬ 
lested the people. 

Snakes have many enemies. There is the 
great sea eagle, which may be seen of an cv eniug 
sailing homeward to his urst high up in some 
large tree by the tank side, with a snake in Lis 
beak, which be has diawn from the sea moat 
likely; for there are snakes in the -cu and the 
lakes, as well as on the land. Then the fowls, 
and other domestic animals of' 5 hat kind, scratch 
up their eggs now and then; and cats will, if 
they do not actually attack large snakes, lo 
much towards keeping them away from a house. 
But the greatest of all their enemies is the brave 
little mungoos, as the name ia generally written. 
It is almost a pity to spoil so pretty a table, and 
one so generally believed, as that which tells 
how there is a herb to whiclptho mungoos 
resorts from time to time during its encounters 
with its fee, the virtues of wlimi herb counter¬ 
act the snake’s venom; but* the unfortunate, 
fact is,—there is no such hgk b. 

If a mungoos aud a snake be allowed to light 
it out in a dosed room, the result will, as a 
rule, be that thq snake is killed and the mun¬ 
goos comes off unscathed. The real truth is, 
that through its wariness and agility the mungoos 
does not get bittcu. If a mungoos be tieuup, 
and the &uake ajjpwed to bite it, the npingoos 
wfli die, in spite of all the herbs in the country. 

I do not know what to say of snake-charming. 

No doubt some of the snakes owned by snake- | 
charmers are venomous, and instances are re- ' 
rOorded of oharmers inducing saakbs to come out 1 
of holes where it is difficult to believe they could i 
possibly have had the opportunity of secreting 
tamed snakes. My own belief is, that for one 
genuine snake-charmer there are a hundred 
charlatans, who impose upon griffins with the 
connivance of their servants. 

Of all ugly animals, the alligator hr the ugliest. 
There is not a single redeeming feature in his 
countenance His eyes speak i nothing . but 
selfishness and malignity; Ins jaws are sugges- J 
tive of rapaeity and cruelty; from tail to snout, j 
lit! is loathsome and unclean. Let the lion or the ( j 
tiger claw me and tear me to pieces; let the 
elephant knock me about like a football; let ! 

the buffalo gore and pound me into a jelly; but ( 

do not let the alligator carry me away alive, de- j 
liberately drown me, keep me in a corner down , 
below the waters amidst the gnarled roots of > 
some overhanging tree, feast his eyes on my body J 
until it is in the state which suits his horrid taste, j 
aud then feed on me at his leisure. I never have 
any compunction about shooting at an alligator j 
wherever I meet him. "Vet, no doubt, be has his 
use, if we only knew it. The river near where i 
I live, is full of these creatures. No later than 
Saturday last before this writing, while rowing j 
about with my children, the boatman pointed out j 
a “ kimbula,” as they call them, quite close by us | 
on the shore, in some swampy ground. My gun . 
was loaded with shot, which 1 proceeded to 
c change for ball, and I must do the alligator i 
the justice to say that ltd’ gave me quite time j 
enough; perhaps he was turning over m his own 1 
mind what a delicious meal one of those fat 
little creatures in the boat with me would make; , 

but the patience of even mu alligator has its 
limits, and by the time I was quite ready for 1 
him, my friend had concluded it was tipe to be 
off, so lie quietly sunk under the waters, and I 
saw him no more.'' Although there arc many j 
alligators in tlua river,, able and willing to 
e,ariy uff a man, stiii iiteie are, places where j 

men, women, and children, bathe all day with j 

impunity, while there, are unquestionably alli¬ 
gators uyt far from tliem. I asked my -horse- 
keeper one day, as we were passing one of these . 
bathing^places, how it was that the people were 
not carried off? Jle answered, bffcaasc the 
place had been charmed. It appears there 
are alligator charmers, as well aq, stake and 
sliark oharmers. I take the fact to be, that the 
alligator is a most cowardly brute, and will not 
come whgrtf several persons are spnbhiim about, 
or where he knotf"' they are in the habit*rifcc*> T 
gregafiing. What he Ekes, is, to catch a poor 
fellow all alone, to make away with him. But 
it sometimes happens that an alligator near a 
ford will, when once he has acquired a taste for 
human flgsh, became very daring. There is a 
place, somV thirty or forty miles hence, where 
an SUigut <4 recently killed a poorftf'ow; and a 
few days a%r, as a man was standing^.' t quite 
(hallow waft^j washing his face at the Vjne 
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place, the brnte suddenly made adnsh at him 
andseizedhun. ■limy memoryserveme,ttiis^ 
man mtoa^Mi>oi»^ra to get away from, him; 
but suchwastbe terror inspired, that the people 
in the aeighho^hood vonld. not venture any 
longer id, mpfor waieras before, bat erected a 
high platfomta stand on.# The alligator has 
been seen to come below, and cast a wistful 
glance upward at the persons standing there; 
whether on those occasions the interesting 
creature shed “ crocodile team/’ my informant, 
an officer in Engineers, did not tell me. 
Looking over the inquest reports’filed in mv 
court, I observe the following entry, which I 
give as it stands, with the Singhalese idiom 
thrown into the English: ,v No. 25 . Held 
on the twenty-fourth of April, 1863 .—The de¬ 
ceased was a boy about eight or nine years 
old. He died on the twenty-third of April, 
1863 , by attack of an alligator, whilst he was 
bathing in company with another boy at the 
ferry called Harabantottewatle-Tottoo Palle. 
Some of the relatives of the deceased were ex¬ 
amined, and they have said that they had seen 
the alligator struggling with the deceased on 
the surface of the water, shortly after the de¬ 
ceased was missing.” To this is added the fol¬ 
lowing memorandum by the coroner at the time 
being: " The body of the boy was afterwards 
recovered, with only a slight wound on the 
thigh.” , 

It is matter of wonder, when one considers 
the absurdly small canoes in which the natives 
often paddle about on the rivers and lakes, that 
the alligators do uotamore frequently attack the 
fisherman when alone near their haunts, and 
drag him oat of the canoe. 1 have not 
authenticated the story, but 1 have been told 
that an alligator did* not long ago, so seize a 
man on the Batticaloa lak(^ where the alligators 
are known to grow to au enormous size, and 
carry him off: while for sonic distance the 
unfortunate man’# cries w*re distinctly heard 
along the shore. Tim following story 1 have 
authenticated—the hero of the tale is alive, 
and, after hearing of his adventure from two 
or three persons, I went to him and heard 
it from lus own lips. He was the servant of 
a civilian at the station, and was on<? evening 
washing His feet by. the silo of tl^e river 
botfndiqg Jiis masters compound, when an alii* 

S ator seized him by the calf of, the leg and 
ragged him to the bottom of th% river, which, 
at the place*where he had been standing, sud¬ 
denly deepens close to the bank. He struck 
hii head against the bottom, and was ’half 
stmppAr for some reaaoqp best khown to 
himself, the alligator relinquished, his hold as 
soon as the man reached the bottom, and he 
and the .alligator came together to the sur¬ 
face. When they arrived there, the aHigator 
was iiQt holdiag him, but he # was hqjding the 
alligator.,' They parted company, ertrh seeking 
his natutj^»ent, aad the poprSfellow lias 
the npdrapf the alligator's teethiSfeeply irn* 
prejgfT both on bis calf, and on pb hand with) 
he was f sghihg his leg v^sKto seized. 


It is believed by the natives that the aUigator 
cannot devoar its food like other animals ,‘ 'that 
After having seised auy animal, he carries ft 
away and secrets it in a hole; and that when 
partially decomposed, he takes a piece into to 
jaws,, rises to the surface, throws it up, and 
then catches it. How far this* is correct I 
cannot personally, say, though I have it from 
authority; but t know that the proper way 
to* set an alligator hook, is to suspend it when 
baited, from a forked twig stuck into the grouud, 
so that the bait hangs temptingly over the 
water for the alligator to snap at. In this way 
I have seen seven tank alligators, or rather 
crocodiles, hauled out of one tank in one morn¬ 
ing, the hooks having been set overnight; but 
this was a small haul compared with some I 
have heard of. River alligators are not so easily 
caught- The natives in the north entertain the 
belief that; a bullet has a peculiarly fatal effect 
on an alligator if previously coated with lime, 
and I have been told by a very close observer 
who would receive and communicate any fact 
of the kind only after satisfactory evidence, 
that if a little ball of lime be placed in 
the mouth of one of the young alligators 
one sometimes catches with the hand in a 
tank, it will immediately turn over on its.baek, 
and show signs of greaj distress. One more 
anecdote about alligators, and I have done 
with them. Two large cows, of English breed, 
were feeding close to the banks of a river in 
the district of Negowlo, when an alligator 
seized one of them by the head; the other cow, 
which was coupled, after the custom of the 
country, to the one which was seized, did all in 
her power to resist the efforts of the foe' to 
drag Thom into the water, but in vain; after a 
violent st ruggle bot h cows were carried off. They 
belonged to the magistrate of the,district, ana 
my informant, accompanied by some Singha¬ 
lese sportsmen, went up the river in pursuit. 
About, a mile distant from where the cows 
had been seized, in a nice sequestered spot, 
they discovered 5 #te alligator. He had beaten 
down and smoothed for himself a comfortable 
bqd of water-rushes, and here he had laid 
t he carcases of the two cows, while bo, stretched 
at full length, was enjoying himself in the 
sunshine, and gloating over his expectations. 
The liunters^tole quietly upon him, and one of 
them fired at his head, hitting him in what is 
called the “ Iflhe eye.” His aim was true, but 
the aHigator hern time to plunge into the water, 
and there he sat\ at once to the bottom. They 
Jbcti began poking their boat poles into the. 
mud, ana at last f?H the aHigator below, appa¬ 
rently lifeless. The question now was, who 
should go down and inquire after bitty? An 
undertaking which every body. politely offered 
to leave to somebody else. At' last ole man, 
who had primed himself for the occasion, said 
be would go down and bell the; cat. So be 
descended, and soon came anragain, declaring 
that the alligator was dead, mopes were then 
given him, and he went down again and at¬ 
tached them to the carcase. •With very gre# 
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difficulty thay tototoded in feanliag it to shore, 
when it»» found to kt> eighteen feet long. 

These anecdotes about wakes and alligators 
way possibly convey to say reader the impres¬ 
sion that life wua& he fearfully insecure in the 
j. tod a&hoqgh it 
y the Amber of sue] 



it toon teaches them what to avoid. Tffey 
soon learn that if they leave a box on the 
ground, the white ants will devour its coTi- 
toats, so tbev alwavs place their boxes on little 
trestles, made for the box. They kuow that if 
they allow a heap of dry rubbish to remain 
near a house, wakes and other reptiles will fre¬ 
quent it, and so they don't permit such accumu¬ 
lations to exist. They bear in mind that snakes, 
centipedes, and other such creatures; are gene¬ 
rally to be found among the roots of trees, and 
they.therefore never sit down in any suspicious- 
looking place. They know that alligators are ge¬ 
nerally to bo found in rivers, and so they do not 
venture to bathe in them without first making in¬ 
quiry. It very rarely happens that any Euro¬ 
pean is killed by a shake or alligator; in fact, 
during the whole of a long residence m the 
island, I have never heard of a single « hue man’s 
death occurring from qither of these causes. 


FRIENDLY’ OK UNFRIENDLY? 

Ik the clamour which lias been raised by some 
not wholly disintcrested persons against the 
measure which Mb. Gladstone (whom the 
public have strong reason to trust) proposes 
to introduce under the title of the Govern¬ 
ment Annuities Bill, it. seems to have been 
forgotten .that the idea is not entirely new, 
but that statesmen and philanthropists have for 
a long time desired to promote the. growth of 
Industrial Assurance. Thus, with a view to 
induce the working classes to make, provision 
against the decline of their huritb and strength, 
the legislature has sanctioned the sale of de¬ 
ferred annuities on comparatively easy terrys 
So far back as 1807 , Mr. Whitbread introduced 
a bill for the establishment of post-office o&vinga- 
banks, and of a Poor’s Insurance Fund in con¬ 
nexion with the post-office. The,, preamble of 
that bill stated that “ Whereas such of the jioor 
as are desirous of making out ofAhoir earnings 
some savings, as a future pro? isioa for themselves 
or their families, arc discouraged from so doing 
by the difficulty of pjacing/out securely the 
small sums which they are Zlc to save; and it 


in which they Aright invest their money with 
security and advantage.” Mr. Whitbread, like 
Galileo and one or two other social benefactors, 
was a little before his tone, and his bill waB 
thrown out; butf*die spread m consideration for 
others, and the growth of practical knowledge, 
h^ve proved his -visdom; the present govern- 


meat has succeeded in eata b U s h r qg post-office 
savings-banks; and the bill now before parlia¬ 
ment aims at the establishment« a -Poor’s In¬ 
surance Pond. 

Before, however, taking the subject >m hand, 
the legislature has, from time to time, encou¬ 
raged friendly societies, by granting them various 
privileges, in the hope that such societies, by 
affording to the poor the means of making a 
secure provision against sickness or old age, or 
for their families* would tend to lessen the 
charge on the rate-payers throughout the coun¬ 
try. Friendly societies, however, nave, to a very 
guat extent, failed to perform what was ex¬ 
pected of them. The reports of Mr. Tidd Pratt, 
the registrar of friendly societies, contain very 
alarming accounts of the failure of some, and 
the insolvency of others 5 and these accounts 
arc abundantly explained by the testimony of 
independent authorities. These, among whom 
arc the first actuaries of the day, are by no 
means reticent in their opinions. From one. of 
them we learn, that while benefit societies 
amount in number to many thousands, and pro¬ 
fess 1o guarantee to their members allowances 
in case of sickness or death, they are founded 
for the most part on such erroneous data, and 
arc const it uUd so unsoundly (besides being 
managed by persons delieicnl in practical ex¬ 
pert* hcc. tiud often of equivocal respectability), 
that they luve generally toen found productive 
of more disappointment than advantage to their 
unfortunate subscribers. Another gentleman, 
vvhose opinion on all matters connected with 
life assurauco is acknowledged to be of the 
highest value, observes, with regard to friendly 
societies, “It has been established by the failure 
of great numbers of clubs from one end of the 
kingdom to thq, other, that many societies arc 
imperfectly organise^ and that, in their present, 
state, they are little more thau a delusion and 
a snare to the working classes. The indus¬ 
trious man contributes in -oath and in the 
prime of life, to a society which fails when age 
and infirmity overtake him. All the successful 
business of this country is carried on by the co¬ 
operation of master and man, and the first evi- 
dent objection to the''benefit club is, that in 
geaornl it, implies the dissociation of these two 
classes in a business as difficult as any of the 
trades of the country, in a business wjiidi iscar- 
ried ou by elaborate tables, calculated By actu¬ 
aries, im olving the, probabilities of life, iheaecu- 
mulation of funds at compound intedSat, and the 
secure investment of money during the whole 
life 6f a generation of men. ' One<w these clubs 
undertakes what oiq large assurance is 

willing to undertake, and, withdat an actuary, 
plays with j,he certified edge tools of actuaries.” 

The causes of the failure of these friendly 
societies may be assumed to be: 

First. The insufficiency of the area over which 
their operations expend; the members being not 
suffcientb Numerous to afford a 9^4 average of 


« Second. Vjto insufficiency of the |: 3 
charged for hfe-’th and life assurance. 
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Third. The inequitable asswameut of such nrto a common food, which common fund is 
premiums. * - , . ® W administered by common agreement of 

i'ourfcb. Unskilful, and sometimes wasteful the members, llow far Uiia popular idea of a 
and extravagant. management. Cwendly aooiely has Wen realised by ordinary 

With regard to the first cause, it is stated by benefit dubs, it would be difficult to say; but, 
competent authorities that it is impossible to assuredly, it lias not been t calmed by some of 
secure a just average without a large body of the largest societies (with the mast overwhclm- 
merabers. The splitting up into five or six ingiy philanthropic titles) tlirougbout the king- 
societies, of a number of persons scarcely suf- dom. In such societies, the inembets, poor, 
ficieot to form one society of moderat e extent, is utftiducated, unacquainted with one another, and 


the society at haphazard, and used merely 
because they have Wen used by some other 


been used by some 


extravagant management. Many societies are 
beneficial <mly to the publican at whose house 
the meetings are helu, and'wbo, in bio many 
instances, is the only mtclhgcnymcmber. 01 
late years, Certain societies, which have taken 
the name and guise of friendly societies, but 


trance age, says, ** in the hands of a paternal 
government w hic assuiauce, on such a basis, 
might be made a national duty.” 

Of WurseVie bill bas been objected to and 
opposed. A \y is easily raised; demagogues 
m want of a toj\u, have inflated their lungs, and 


seoured as ample area for their .operations, will teach the people to rely on the government 
they have established agencies in every part rather than on their own exertions.” This is 
of the country, they have obtained a sufficient simply stark nonsense. IV govenuruSat is not 
number of subscribers to p ; ve them_u proper about to give a bonus or a bounty to the 
average of health and life; they have lost people! It is not about to furnish them with 
the cttiefaj|dworigia«i charaoterigtioof frieldly the money which they must pay before they 
soeictmplr Tbcpopolar idea of a memlly so- become benefited. It mtMtiflmten them the 
cie«s; that it is a brotherhood, a body of men means of investing their premiums with ab* 
jtjffed for the pty^ose of bringing their savings solute safety; tlw premium* themselves W|ll 


ol members can be looked upon as safe. ihe governing body, consisting at most ol some 
insufficiency of the number ol members m petty half-dozen individuals, reside in a central spot, 
friendly societies, to form an average, and tiie and exercise an absolute and unfettered control 
ignoraneeof the managers, must be fatal obstacles over the funds. Consider the temptation to cx- 
to their prosperity: while sickness allowance, travaganee and mismanagement! 
and old age benefits, can only be safely guarau- And wli.vt docs the government, through 
teed by institutions dealing with a large uumher Mi. Gladstone its Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
of members. The second aud third causes oi propose to do? By the bill before, the House, 
failure have frequently been commented on by the government proposes to give to the working 
statistical writers, who liavc pointed out the classes those facilities tor the secure investment 
errors of the tahius used by friendly societies— of their money winch the f<*al fueudly societies 
tables which are for the most part taken up by have, m many eases, ixen unable to give, and 


w Inch the real friendly societies and the so-called 
spt-cu'ahvo friendly societies, have, in the vast 


society, without any regard to i(m special luapuiiy oi instances, failed to give- The govern- 
circumstances of the case to which they an ment Jus the vast area for want of which numbet- 
applied. Not merely are the rates charged Ies^ honest friendly societies have faded; and if is 
often insufficient, but they are frequently m- remoml froitf those temptations to extravagance 
equitable. The managers of the society fix and dishonesty which have mined, or are ruia- 
upou a premium for an assurance without data, mg, many large societies. The means afforded 
and without reason. Mr. Tidd Pratt, giving to the working classes at present, are wholly 
evidence before a committee of the House *if inefficient. Ilu large London assurance offices. 
Commons m 1853, declared that the tables of while thmoughly accessible to the upper and 
a very large majority of friendly societies are middle classes, have, save in one or two in- 
never certified by an actuary; and further, that stances, declined to do business of sufficiently 
more than one uaif of the ordinary henna so- small amount to he within the means of the in- 
cietics bke to have^and wili hjtve, one single dust nous host Nor does an allowance in case 
rate of payment for all. prisons. They do of sickness form part of the scheme of nay 
not undo si and one man's paying so much large Loudon office. That the object which the 
a year according to the age at which he in- government lias m view, is desirable and easy of 
aurcs, and anothit man’s paying so much mine attainment, has been testified by many eminent 
or less, according to,the age at which /'fin- writers on life assuianee, oue of whom, after re- 
Kures. commending the Willedion from the labourer of 

The fouith cause of failure is so plain as to weekly or monthly premiums of one shilling, or 
require but little remark. It is assuredly un- .qjy tnuluph of one shilling, for the purpose of 
necessary to enlarge o* the fact that benefit securing to him at death, or at an advanced 
societies are frcquenilv ruined by utflktlful or juried of life, an amount varying with the en- 
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st01 have to be earned by the exertion* of the friendly societies the most profitable* sod to 

, , leave them only the least profitable, part of 

pat it interfere ■with the rights of the their business. This is not true. Every part 
people and curtail their freedom.’* This, again, of the business of a friendly society ■with a 
W 6 ii The people will not be sufficient area, may be made profitable. There 

comneilc;: to insure with the government j is a law of sickness as well as a law of mor* 
waiw merely Offers them one more rootle of talily; and the premiums for health insurance 
investing their savings, and leaves it to them, may be tus fairly apportioned to the chances of 
*°”®* to accept or reject the offer. sickness, as the premiums for life assurance are 

s That the cost of the scheme will have to be to the chances of death, 
boftle by the public at large, for the benefit of The government will take array from the 
the few who avail themselves of it.” -Merc friendly societies, not that pari of their business 
wind! The expenses of the scheme will be which is necessarily the most profitable, but 
covered by the premiums, and will thus be that part of their business which enables them 
borne by tbr assured, precisely as such expenses 1 o conceal t heir insolvency for the longest period, 
are always borne by the assured in ordinary as- and winch for the longest period facilitates a 
suranee offices. lavish and wasteful expenditure. 

“ That the government will be exposed to 

various kinds of fraud, especially to fraud by----- 

personation." This is a sounding point of objec¬ 
tion, but one which seems altogether groundless. A r DAYBREAK. 

In the first place, the temptation to fraud will o i>o not wake, for so thou look'»l roost true, 
be far less than in the case of ordinary in- The veined lulu inve viiled thy glances wiki, 
suranee offices. The utmost amount that could And thv pale cluth* have caught the rosy hue 
be gained by fraud on the government, would be S1 " r* a Huh- child. 

one hundred pounds; but a successful fraud on lil, f- rht > •‘ n,i warm breath of spring, sweet food, and 

an ordinary assurance office might put several „ murderous hone, 

thousand pounds into the pockets or the pen*. ' >h ’ ™ v W lo V *}" "? mw * affaia 1 

S2-1 j" “"v r• <; »'»' 

fine and delicate instruments would lie reqiiued cr a , air) M judl smite of thins 

to complete the fraud; and one bundled pounds uj m or blast a house of mint, 
in possibility will not purchase extensive collu¬ 
sion, or fine and delicate instruments. F „ r .... T ., 

I aud by personation lias betn largely talked its,, umhle tale th<m will-nfat. Blind despair, 
of, but without much reason. If by persona- Making a hell of what was (dice my heart, 
tu>a be meant the substitution of a healthy life Drives me before lur, ami so, sweet, we part, 
for a diseased life on the first medical examine- And jet 1 thank ih<« !<>r those bitter blisses 
tion, the post-office, to whose agency the c.un- That onev thmi dnM bestow—thy cruel kisses; 
ing out of the measure is entrusted, will have Ami fur the pa«M<wale word* of love once spoken; 
ample me^ns of identifying the person w hom it And ,,,<ss thee, bless thee, with the heart 

subjects to medical examination with the person , l>rokPn • 

whom it intends tu assure. If by personation 1 Mnthn, chuk to me Istbo light 
be meant a false representation of"the death of » d “’ n V,. . 

some one whose life has been assured, it nnj be lh “* B 'At ^ *"?' 8 • 

^ 8 !n r li ! L a i.^ f °J: e ? lai n V ° 5 be Aud brinp , the .undupe bask to souls at east-, 

j ?P» somebody must in* bulled, and that 1 lie \V;ike< shtvtnnk.lv, awl ihirvriog nigh the trw. 

infm must, to the satisfaction of the pofcl- One kis# t o child! one morel uow sleen, for 1 am 
office, be identified w ith the assm er. gone - 

It has been urged, and will doubtless be urged * 

again any number of times, that the postmasters ~ ~ * ' \ ..—* — ** 

are unfit for the work which is to,be entrusted wir „„ t ... * 

to them, and that they arc not quabfied tqbclife vs lien i AM dead. 

insurance agents, i’erkaps the/Sest reply to Bjujk. no^flowor* rare 

thin objection, is, that the poswiasters are at To <li*dh my l>od •, 

present, in a very large numoe/of cases, agents The violets grow show 

to respectable assurance offieo*’, and do more for* * T, * e be « rts o{ th « e n*y love. ' 

those offices than they wil^be required to do R #r ltf*ds then. 


[ murderous bane, 

i »h, rov he»t love * win n shall we meet again J 
Never again shall foot of mine 
Tread w ithm u home of tfstue; 

Never again shall smile of thine 
Bless or blast a house of mine. 


Due kiss, o child! one more! uow sleep, for I am 


WHEN 1 AM DEAD. 


those offices thau they wil^be required to do 
for the post-office. It is easy to perceive that 
the agency of the postmasters, after the passing 
of the bill, will bh still more valuable to 
aasKtraubfe offices thau it is at present. The 
work entrusted to the postmasters by the post- 
office, will be of the simplest kind, and will lie 
ar*i#gous to work already performed by ^umbers 
of them, ^ 

A -farther great grievance has betm that, the • 
effect pf this me&ure will be to take from the 


Bjunc. notflowep* rare 
To <li*vk my l>cd ■, 

The Violets grow above 
The hearts of those lht*y love. 
Hang no gartoids them 
When 1 am dAd. 

, No wofcl human groan, 

No friend* to weep; 

But where I'm lying lew 
Let the soft rpring wind* blow, 
And doves tnaffe lulling moan 
* And Ipc to «iy (deep. 

Lay no stone above 
My lonely h*ad._ 
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ALL THE TEAR ROUND* 
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Lay m itifltogtombBtane there * 

The flower* wSH spring up thick and fair} 


The flower* will 
Th* violet* love 
The early dead. 


ASSAULT AND BATTERI. 

__ • 

"Ha ! ha !" said be, with a sardonic laugh. 
"What do you mean?" I asked, indignant)} 
"Ha, ha!" repeated he, more sardonicalh 
than before; “ it’s a hoax\nd tbf u he roared 
with delight.* “He" was the booking-clerk at 
the Faveraham railway station, “ 1” was a pas¬ 
senger just alighted and niqumng whether then 
would he any special return trains to London, and 
"it" was a paragraph about a night attack by v o- 
lunteera, winch had appealed in the urn spaptr- 
Now, though a hoax in itself is a most d< light* 
fnl thing, requiring great subtlety of nit to in¬ 
vent, and great delicacy of huinrnu to tatiy 
through, still, when alter travelling inoie than 
fifty miles, at great trouble and mecuivenu net i >r 
a special object, >ou find }ou have mistake nan 
asimuf braj for the genuine bugle call, jou ait apt 
to be annoyed. So 1 was beginning to wax v< 11 
wroth, and to feel anything but pleasantly disposed 
too aids Faversliam, its voluntccis, local popul.t 
tion, railway, and tie longings m general, whni I 
was accosted by the station-mastei, fiom whom 
T learned that, though the numbcis ensraavd 
J would not be so huge as had heeu stab d m the 
I newspaper paragraph, the night attack wo. Id 
certainly be modi, that from the condition jpd 
i drill ol the men thebperution would probably In 
very CH'dirabl} eained out, and that i hough 
there were no special lctinn ttains to London 
•—indeed, I seemed to tic the only stiangei m the 
place—there was a fopital hotel*wheie I should 
be taken excellent earn of* 

I found the hotel, forming oik salt of the qu< 11 
little market squag?, and immediate!} eontrontmg 
the lopsided little lown-bdU, with its big-faeui 
■ml w a lrand its supportlhg pillars fornnmt a little 
arcade, m which, probably, tho mcrehauts of 
Faversliam mort do congregate. 1 found the 
landlord astonished at jibe idea of a stranger 
coming so far to see so httle, hut, undoubtedly, 
delighted at the chaino of d-ivmg in< m an 
open trap to the scene oi . lion, anil of be¬ 
holding the military disp!?v. 1 oidered my 
dinner, and l sot out to do Favc^haui. Easily 
done 1 Surti quaint, old-fashioned, gable-ended 
houses, with all their woodwork uewfv grained, 
with plate-glass substituted for the old diafhond 
Pjwjffisarith the date of erect ian, in many cases, 
niffly picked gat as something its be proid of, 
and with a perpetual current of busiyss pouting 
into them, bespeaking trade and prosperity, 
such clean broad trimly-kept streets, strotehmg 
hero away into a pleasant cou-iiry, those away to 
now red-brick b .vikings, swrAstivo of benevolent 


Townwou^gswroeavy legacies 5 sues a charming 
old cfogwni with a singular spire spragmg from 
a jj^busarclt} such a picturesque schoolhousl? 
dwe by, withsjjql a ringing, fjjcsh, girlish voice 


within, heard through the open window singing 
—oh so sweetly’—the Evening Hymn} such a 
capital range of red-bnek houses, with stone 
mullians and coping? judiciously introduced, 
with bay-wmdows thrown oat here, and twisted 
chimneys put on there, and with m the middle, 
a huge handsome evidently public budding, with 
big doors and those fine old mediui al lunges, 
v»iiieh make such a show, but which are not 
particularly useful Of a passing rustic, or, 
Vther, semi-rustic, an agricultural lalwuiei with 
,t mantime flavour, l asked what that (pointing 
to it; was. The puson looked at me, for a mt- 
meut, seriously, then grinned, and saul “ Fan r- 
bham " “Of course, 1 know; but dot ,"pointing 
ngam. A longer stare, then “ Houses,” was the 
replj “Of course, but that,” with an unmis¬ 
takable ioiehugcr u A-ab’”—long drawn out 
surh ot rclift—“ Institoot " The Albert Insti¬ 
tute, will endowed, will supported, well at- 
tt nd« d, v\< 11 conducted Fav< rsham’s tribute to 
the niemoty ol tin lb met Comoit, and a very 
sensibh tnlmtetoo 

Dinner despatched, I iound the landlord awad- 
mg me in an own phaeton, and away we spr d 
to the set no ol tin operations, some lour mill s 
do taut Our parsage th rough the at reels vas 
impeded by the sti t ams ot people all pourthg tnlr 
111 the one dmdion, old and voting, women am 1 
e’nldien, all full of spirits. Sitting on the box by 
the landlord, i bad lire 11 wondering at the pei- 
pduil shouts ol laughter we occasioned, at the 
never 1 ulme mar of delight with wltich our ap- 
iciramo—hki that ot '•mue popular actor—was 
greeted, ai d I was about to ask mj companion 
tor an tipi mat ion, when, turning round lor an 
imta.ut, 1 raw a shock-beaded ragged man 
solemnly trotting by the «idt of our trap, to 
\v lin I) ho w as holding \v ith 011c baud? " M bo’s 
voui inend f‘ L a-ked the landloid. “Oh* ’ said 
he, without turning, “’Us only Buzzy Bdlv 1 ’ 
Being to my sh.unt iguoiant of tlus celebrity, I 
was n onipt'llcfl <ogress the qncsium further* and 
then hanicd that Bu?/y Hilly' was the “ softy,” 
the onudhuun, m plain English the idiot, of the 
town, who, like most idiots, had a curiam amount 
ol nous vv inch fitted him for w ork which no one 
else cated to do, and that he wits attached as 
our lefiuner to hold the horse and look after 
the trap while wc were further afield, with 
the clrtamtV that no amount of excitement 
could beguile win from lus duty. Ti inch result, 
on such an (/tension, could not have been 
predicated of auyWhir male m Faversliam. As 
running footman %u?r,y Hilly discharged his 
duties well, distributing slaps of the bead 
among the boys with meat impartiality, With a 
hand about the sire and ccdopr of arahoulder 
of* mutton, invariably meeting all suggestions 
of a “lift” with the sarcastic remark, “Get 
’king vri’ 'ee. They wouldn’t let me ride, much 
less suqh as you!” & 

As wo rode along, 1 learned nom the landlord 
that the night’s proceedings had been originated 
by a gentleman, the prOjpwtor of ex^onaifo 
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powder mitts rathe ncitftboutfcond, .who, at bis 
own cost, bod raised ammg bis own workmen two 
batteries of arriUery, numbering one hundred 
and twcuty me©, who mb presided by bun with 

uniform w» sccoutratneate, whose expenses are ing towards too gunboats, which, waiUess, black, 
paW, and from whose wages he never makes any immobile, lay like three porpoises floating tide by 
deduction when drills, gun-practice, and military bide in the creek, tins attacking force having been 
evolutions call them from their regular work properly rested, were divided into two parin'* s 


Those artillerymen, constituting the Second Kept 
ArtUbay Volunteers, were reckoned among the* 


one to advance against the battery in front: t be 
other to harass it in flank. All seemed to pro- 


qradt corps of the county, and oi this I had jp nuse well for the Onslaught; when, far an aj in 
Opportunity presently ot judging, as wo drove the direction of the battery waaiseea a flash, 
past the grounds of their iouudcr, who is albo tallowed by a tremendous roar winch woke all 
their major, where they were drawn up in line-as the echoes of the neighbourhood; the i»\ nacd 
well-built, trim, well-equipped a body of men os were on the look-oul, and had commenced the 


dtte could wish to see These wore the repelling 
force, tlie attacking body, consisting ot the 


action Forthwith the gunboats came to the 
suppoit of their men, tod one after another 


Skcruess Doekjmd Battalion, had preceded us, the tittle six-poundets blazed uway with an uttin- 
and. wc could occasionally catch the lcfram oi a termiUent tury which siioko admirably for the 
tune played by their baud tar ahead. By this manner m which they were served. Under their 
time a bright clear moon had risen, the air was covet the two poitioub of the attacking force 
lresh and trosty, and the giouud tirm and m advanced, tiniig vollejs upon the supports of 
capital marching condition, the road was fdkd the dekudeis, who were promptly called out. 


with pedestrians, all chatting aud lauglung, with 
here and there a stray horseman, oi a ciuisc-cait, 
or a van laden with company Ji then hud been 
sunlight unddutt,aud hundreds luoie vthides, it 
would have looked uther like the road to ih< 
Derby, as it was, it dmdy resemble 1 the out 
skirts of a country fair. Ai last vu began to 
approach our destination; the horse and ch u-» 


bo admirably was all this done, that it gave one 
I should tlnuk) a vtiy iaur notion of real warfart, 
the toar ol the gnus and the rattle of the smali- 
inu- vvt io incessant; through the thick clouds 
oi smoke winch railed over the marshes came 
Imaisi words of command, all ending m that 
perulmr I* lira which ought to convey a great 
deal to the sohltci, as it is utterly unmteUigtbie 


wens left in Buz/.y Billy’# chaigc, and we jno- t ( > the civilian, happily there wcic no groans 


seeded on foot across a marshy piece oi ground to 
a big bam, the battery about to be assaulted. A 


ot tin wounded, the suWitute being the laint 
shacks and Lar’-hless-mc\ if the female portion 


little inspection showed that this big barn was «f the spectators At tirst, the attacking party 
surrounded by a ditch, that it had heavy earth- earned all beioic it, aud when it armed at the 


works, aud that through the embrasures lommo 
suspiciously the muzzles of two twenty-Joui- 
poundcr guns. Its occupants had noi y 11 arm cd, 
so we followed the fortunes oi the enemy, and 


Imtierv, hi at off the supports, swarmed ado the 
ditch, tlaough dhe cmbiaviros, and up into the 
battuy itself, to thick the enemy retreated and 
the guns spiked. Bat, having learned from a 


pursued our way across the marsh-ground until prescient byst'mdei that it was not atalliuililaJy 
we came to Ore Clock, in which Jay the thiei a icvcrsc would tnii^ place, t made my way by 
little ship-launch gunboats, under covet of wIiomc a demur to the top of a 1 . 11 , where J passed flip 
fire the attack was to be made The scene wa < u treated Kent Artillery Volunteers comfortably 
a strange one; to the left, aground like a menaced behind a masked battery, hidden, like 
stranded whale, stood the hull ot a brig, nd* Tcuny sou’s Tulkiug Oak, “to the knees rafero,” 
used as the coast-guard station, and tenanted by aud uwiwuig the advent of the invaders, who, by 


the chief boatman, who, with hi# tauuiy arid this time, had left the captured battery and wera 
friends, wav calmly standing in the bows and pursuing then successful career, 
watching the operations. Fiom tlfe 4 iore, gim These devoted youths advanced -1111111 they 
dptacbmepts, all plainly visible m tAo moonlight, 'weie very unpleasantly near the covered imizzips 
were embarking to board the gunpoats under the of the guns, 8-lieu they were renewed with a 
lee of the-coast-guard ship; thr commander oi salvo which, had the guns been shotted, ecr- 
thc attaakiag force was silcuOy mustering lus tamly wouljl have finished thp (packing force. 


men, dealing out to them thy. ammunition, and* Tltey wavered, halted, 
giving them their final instructions A knot of command executed a 

i, i i _.♦ _ ii » i , i i i 


and then at j 
strategic move 


ird of 
Nftw-af 


the local population, principally hoys and women retreat; which, tu plain English, looked very 
(the majority were up at the battery), stood by like running away. Then the invaded ran after 
in excitement w*hicb bordered veiy closdy on them; -then the mvaded’s supports fifed after 


tigpidation; far out to the left one could perceive them; th^n tlie retreating attackers freed about 
the track of the little River Swale, and tlu* and toed os thewvancmg rcpellers; then the 
tvribkUng lights of the Isle of Sheppey; wlulc the gui&oats bcgqyi to boom again, tk^hottery guns 
ttadgmi on the left was cut by the black spars of began to maze away at toe gunbwh\to»d the 
a collier brig, curiously suggestive of yard-arm ipoople who were running away, ran. away^ittle, 
feecutjan, ami of-^Umediato readiness for the turned round and fired, and the people who w^e 


ze away at toe gun 


and the 
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andsooojirjt 
• and ranBi»g, 
off, And were 


ittoMsoiling, aodshoutmg^ 
attackers hadbeem beam 
i to tom retired to their 


ttu a «*» * f 4 » i * a--.- : »i* u *■/*^ t»>i j . 


Now, did tto local population, finding they 
wereneitherbanged nor shft nor Mown up, as; 
most of thtoJ eXpeeted, overoome the trepidation 
underwbich during the attack they had laboured, 
and shout great shouts and roars of joy (such as 
Kentish haws can alone grift vent to), and of 

- .»• . "a* .1:.! xL^ 


1 their acforal, presence that they had not sailed 
! away; and now did they and the repellers, both 
! somewhat grimy and sulphurous-smelling, fra- 
j ternise and march back in amity to Faversham. 
i Where, in the assembly-rooms, at the expense of 
j the generous major, was set forth a great repast 
i of beef and bread and beer, which was freely and 
! immediately pitched into by all present; and then 
! | there was as much interchange of opinions on the 
! night’s work, of homely jokes and pleasant ban- 
! terings, as full mouths and sharp appetites would 
j permit. Now, did 1 return to the coffee-room of 
i the hotel, and finish my night’s adventure with a 
! glass of grog, and a ’chat with such a specimen of 
\ the cheery honest quaint old English naval officer 
i | as it had never been my good luck to meet before, 

! and as I tod hitherto believed was ouly to be 
j found in the nautical novels of Captain Murryat. 
j The night attack at Faversham was a good 
; thing, well conceived, ably planned, well carried 
j I out. All drill and po amusement makes Jack 
ij (or anybody else) a dull volunteer. To read 
! we must learn to spell, but to be always at 
spelling, even in words of four syllables, would 
be a dreary task, lie formation of fours, the 
marching in sections and subdivisions, the ma¬ 
nual and platoon, the judging distance drill, &c., 
are all admirable initiatory exercises; but, to 
keep interest alive in the men, to throw some- 
i fifr ; "(T- J;irB a fascmatiosMPwmd fhe pursuit, you 
must give them something more than this. This 
something more is to be found in periodical rc- 
1 views, in out-oamping, in f shajn-fights, in such a 
special manoeuvre as is here recorded. • All that 
was done at Faversham was on a miniature 
scale, but the, wdl-arrangcd programme was 
kept toPtSe letter, and wan carried out with 


gfore tton the strength of €hu|to^' * 
sublimity which the Italian never attained. 
The Niebuhrs, father and son, one an adopted, 
lire other % native Dane, have achieved a world- 
widereputatton. 

The early Danish.writers arc so picturesque^ 
and. national that they form & special literature 
fry themselves ; we will now, therefore, solely 
glance at a few, of the modern authors. The 
Dhuisb poets best worth mentioning in the 
latter portion of the eighteent h century are 
Jfcvald, Baggesen, and Weasel The first, an 
admirer and a pupil of Klopstpck, led a life of 
constant crosses and contrarieties. Fond of 
good cheer but without a penary in the world, 
full of enthusiasm but depressed by melancholy, 
he excited himself by reading Robinson Crusoe, 
and had no means of travelling. He enlisted for 
a soldier, but could not rise beyond the ranks. 
With great difficulty his family purchased his 
discharge, and he then fell in love with a girl 
who married another suitor., He consoled him- 
seif with poetry, which was his real vocation. 
After a very moderate drama called Adam and 
Eve, he wrote, in 1770 , Rolf Krage, which 
was the first national tragedy possessed by 
Denmark, but whose merit was scarcely ap- 
predated. His drama. Balder, was more success¬ 
ful ; but, with his usual untoward ill-luck, his 
clever comedies, the Brutal Claqueur, Harle¬ 
quin Patriot,'and Maids and Bachelors, obtained 
small applause until after his death. His 
reputation as a Danish classic, rests on bis lyric 
and religious poetry, while lus name has been 
rendered permanently popular by the patriotic 
song, which may be loosely rendered; 

King Christian stood at the foot of the mast, 

The whirlwind round him blew, 

Ift? whirled liis sword, and the heads of the Goths 
Prom their shoulders ia numbers flew. • 

The whirlwind roared, the smoke arose, 

Still flashed his sword on high; 

Cleaving each helmet, it left not the timh 
To utter one dyijyj cry. 

“Help! help!” they cried. “Escape by flight 
Who can, from slaughter! In vain 
\\% struggle to stem by our strength, the might 
Of Christian, the valorous Dane.” 


signalauccess. Hay it be tne prehide to larger 
operations of like kind 1 * 


DANISH LUMINARIES. 


Tixiaii^ uarifcness in the North, either 
&tmosjmftrioal|yQr iabetotutdly. The genial 
and brilliant summers of Scandinavia find their 
parallel in the bright end energetic genius’of the 
people. Lmnawxsi tto. Swec^wffl ever be & 
charmed name for ell trim Idle end admire ihe 
works of Ntogfta. - It is not so many Jtears ago 
that MjdrBreBsg’s novels, in the# English 
drejpftook us*by surprise. Ttorwaldsen, thd 
Pdfluh sculptoi’ l ,ha9 cooabjne4 tiro grace and 


The gallant seaman is here celebrated rather 
than King Christian the 'Fourth; for maritime 
nower^ias been the idol of the Danes ever since 
Bishop Absalcyi, in 1184 , took the command of 
five hundred B^ish vessels. 

As a complete .contrast to Ewald, Baggesen 
/who died in 182&1 could reply affirmatively to 
TaUeyraad’s favourite question to young diplo¬ 
matists, “Are you lucky, sir?” Beginning life as 


director of the Copenhagen Theatre, and set up 
as a traveller in France and Germany. Al¬ 
though he was the man of his day, it is doubtful 
whether he will be the Bod'A of to-morrow. 
Vapid Idylls will hardly car^ him down to 


JlWOVfci ivy, J ywwuvj . v— —— 

correctly written verse aa%$ftse published by 
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his two eons after bis ^ death. He partook 
largely of the satirical vein which characterises 
Voltaire, Wieland, and Sterne. He was a viru- 


navian trautkms. Notwithstanding which, he 
described i» inflated style the massacres of the 
first Freneh revolution, which he witnessed. 
On the first of January, 1795, he wrote, “What 
a heavy-laden waggon has this night mossed 
the threshold of eternity 1 I remained up lilt 
'midnight, in order to behold the curtain fall 
on the terrible spectacle of the year 1791, and 
1 think I can still hear the crash of the gates 
dosing behind its wheels, and the ground re- 
sOunding at the fall of its heavy load of dead 
bodies. Whilst hell triumphed, ’heaven wept. 
and the tears which fell from the eves of the 
Genius of Humanity had nearly extinguished 
the bonfires of the demons. Suddenly, the 
devils hurst forth into peals of despaiung 
laughter, in the presence of the corpse of 
Robespierre himself, and the angels ceased to 
weep. When all was over, the Genius of 
Humanity exclaimed. ‘Let Ahnuianc- repose 
at last.’” 

Wessel, bom in Norway, but educated m 
Denmark, led an irregular and povcrty-strukui 
hfe as teacher, translator of French pieces fry 
the theatre, and journalist. He wrote lor a 
magazine called Youi Servant Otiosis, stones 
in verse, which aie still read with pleasure 
In his Love Without Stockings, he poly 
parodied the long tirades and Alexandrines of 
the French classical drama, at the same time 
that he profited bv it to p dish his style and 
his versification. The plot of Ins burlesque is 
this. A journeyman tailor is in love with 
Grcthe, a, fat merry girl who eats mw ham 
and pickled herring. During his absence, a 
nval arrives. Gretlie has a confidante who 
treats her like a queen, and only addresses hei 
in pompous hexameters The rival also has a 
confidant who calls him “ l<5hl ” The journey¬ 
man tailor, on his return, wishes to marry 
Grcthc. But there is one grand obstacle; di'c 
lias no stockings to go to cliuich m. At this 
sad announcement, the liciome faints. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the confidante, who always has hei wits 
about her, advises the loving tailor to steal a 
pair of stockings,from his rival * He follows 
the evil counsel, and returns ml numph to his 
princess, who receives him life a conqueror. 
But the theft is discovered. 1 The lover kills 
himself, refusing to survive bis disgrace. Thg 
lady kills herself, refusing to live without him. 
The rival kills himself, because he still loves 
Grcthc; and the two confidants, out of sheer 
ennui, kill thenjselves because there will be no 
more confidences for them to receive. 

The-subsequcnt epoch i» completely filled by 
GSldemscbiager’s celebrity. His death took 
place so recently as the 2J«t of January, 1850. 
He mas bom, fn 1770, at Fredericksburg, a 
royal residence near Copenhagen, of which his 
father was stewatfi. He was originally intended 


for the navy, but the intention faded to take 
effect. He appeared without success on the 
Copenhagen stage, entered the university, and 
eighteen months afterwards passed his exami¬ 
nations in philology and philosophy. Be then 

f tubKshed a volume of poetry on subject^ taken 
tom the Scandinavian Mythology, which at* 
ti acted considerable attention. Travels which 
he made, with government assistance, gave him 
an opportunity of describing France, Germany, 
Switzerland, undAtaly. His patrons succeeded 
iu obtaining for him tiie prafessomhip of JlSstiu?- 
tics (Polite Literature), which he held uimi his 
dpath. In thm capacity, his society was much 
courted by literary travellers Iu 1818, he was 
appointed metubei of the Academic Senate, and 
Chevalier of the Older of the Danebrog. 

GCtdensehlagf r produeed more than thirty suc¬ 
cessful pieces lor the theatre, and, for Several 
years, tilled the ofliee of eo*dir«ctor of the 
Copenhagen Theat i e Hoy al. llis heroic and epic 
poems, The death of Balder, Hrolf Krake, and 
The Gods of the North, were less popular with 
his countrymen thau Ins dramas Among uis 
numerous product ions may be cited, ITakon Jarl, 
n picture of the stniggle between Chi iot utility 
nod 0 liiiisni, PalnatoKe, a famous Sea-king of 
ihe tf nth tpiitury; As el and Valborg, a celc- 
brati d middle age legend; and Socrates, the 
la«t scene of winch CEiiietiseiilagcr had read to 
lain on his death-bed These grave productions 
w< i e tin 11 silietl by ,t * prjnkiing of lighter lucubia- 
tions—coinedics,‘opetis, and fantastic sketches. 

* Tne follow mg -1 lie Punishment of Cowardice 
—is from lus Gods ol the^orth: 

“ Loki and lus companions followed the god 
Tlmr, and they arrived all together before 
liclhcim (the abode of Hela or Death). Thor 
kuocki d at the gates witlijiis magic lance; they 
opened, and the god and Ids suite entered into 
the kingdom of shadows. 

“They pnssid through numeionsand winding 
v.iulu. Tlnm footrteps p?oduccd a muffled 
sound, aipl a thousand ’’aliois icpeated (ha , 
of their arms 

“ After tiavcr.sing innumerable galleries, they 
reached a sort i f passage so narrow aitd to low 
that they were obliged to stoop aud march in 
single file At the extremity of this passage, 
they perceived a vast circular grotto, lined with 
hewn btouc, and dijniy lighted. 

“In it, there sal along the walls in several 
rows, men with pale and livid countenances, 
trembling in every limb. A odd sweat streamed 
dowjp Ihdir foreheads. They were wrapped iu 
winding-sheets fastened round their loins by 
serpents? Vi f 

“ la a rsecss of tho cavern was # throne 
built up wf, human bones, on which sat Hola, the 
queen of tho dead. Half black, half white, aho 
regarded the funeral assembly with menacing 
looka. i 

“Her crown wtS composed of skulls. Iu her 
rigBt hand, by way of sceptre, WnJteld «» im¬ 
mense thigh-bone, still damp wftnflflteuption, 
freshly tom from a skeleton, and blewbecnLthc 
moonbeams. 
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"A cadaverous odour pervaded the place. 

! The silence was rmly.mterrupted bytbe sighs 
and groanxwhich, from tine to time, escaped’ 
from the dead. Three torches placed in the 
middle of the grotto, and guarded by three 
skeletcfas armed from head to foot, cast a faint 
bluish Hgbtroimd. The horrors and the agony 
of death were everywhere pAceptible ; but no¬ 
where was a drop of Mood to be seen. 

“Thor, with a smile of disdain on his lips, 
stepped forward, and said to the dead men who 
were shuddering with fear, 'CWards, pusillani¬ 
mous wretched? remain in your townents to all 
eternity. May your lot be that of every man 
who has not the courage to follow me !’ 

“ ‘ Contemptible creatures ! You were afraid 
of wounds and death, and now Hela makes you 
suffer endless tortures. You never dared to 
, show yourselves in the combats where heroes 
measure lance with lance. You lived, only to 
tremble. Trerilble then eternally !’ 

“Approaching Hela, Thor continued, ‘Pale 
woman, your punishments are just ; but do not 
i suppose that I am come to pay you homage. I 
j have lost my way. Tell me, if you know, 

> whither to direct my steps in order to reach the 
!' domains of King Utgarde.’ 

; \ “ Pointing with her finger to the issue of the 

j grotto, ,Heia replied in a sepulchral voice, 
ij * Behold your road; quit my sombre dwelling; 
|! your brilliant health and strength offend my 

1 | sight.’ ” 

| It must he confessed that this reads not un¬ 

like Alonzo the Brave and the Pair Imogene, in 
which “the worms they crept in, and the worufs 
they crept out, and Sid something or other his 
temples aboutnor is it surprising that its 
author should be attacked by Baggesen, the 
antagonist of romanticism; all of which did not 
prevent (Bhlenschla^r from becoming a great 
favourite with the Banish public. 

Heiberg probably owes the greater part of 
his reputation to hjs introduction of the Vaude¬ 
ville to Danish theatrical jj^rature; but he has 
«M*i*wpnved bis strengtlHffcril icism, philosophy, 
lyric pootry, and the drama. One of his first 
pieces, The Potter (1814), cleverly illustrates 
1 one of the most wide-sprqul superstitions of the 
middle ages. A potter, Walter, is puffed up 
with ideas'of grandeur, and falls in with a 
diabolical friend, Ulf, who, c.i tne principle of 
“Set a bBffijar on horseback? ami he’ll ride to 
the devil/’ supplies him with twice as much 
money as suffices to ruin him. Waller, suddenly 
enriched gives way to unbounded extravagance, 
until at hot, npor and wretched, he is driven to 
seek afrpsh, tne assistance oLhis {reacherous 
pup^for. * 0 

“Ah! it’s you, Walter ?” sa/k Ulf,‘with 
fe ped ftiggdtt.' ■ “How are matters going 
with you?” ■ 

“ Thank you ; onlyso-se” 

“ What do you moan? J&> you %rant for 
anything? Ijpe. Ighess you have spentfall 
your moMpsT*^ 

“ IAdve, but 1 don’t wish for any more.” 

' then, did you come to this place ?” 

“ I will tell you the truth. I did leave with 
the intention of again having recourse to your 
treasures. But in the midst of these mountains 

I found myself so secluded from the world, th»£ 

I forgot every earthly desire; and when at thd 
hour of midnight I beheld the waterfall glitter- 
ingin the moonlight, itaeemed as if I should he ■ 
committing a crime against, Heaven were 1 to 
take your money.” 

•What nonsense you are talking! What 
connexion is there between the waterfall, mid¬ 
night, the moon, and my money?” 

“You are right, but such was my impres¬ 
sion.” 

“ I am very glad you came to that conclusion, | 
because I have nothing to jgive you to-day.” j 

“ You have nothing to give me ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing. My master found out 
that 1 had taken several thousand ducats. He 
deprived me of the management of his treasures, 
and not a crown now passes through my bands. 

It seems you led a jolly life in the capital. Ijust 
now met a person belonging to the court, who j 
told me that he once saw you passing through j 
the streets in company with your wife, and sur- j 
rounded by such a crowd of valets that he took i 
you for one of the leading ministers.” j 

“Really!” . { 

“ He t hen told me you bad given such & brd- j 
liant ball that he had called the king’s attention. 1 
toil.” u 

“ Is it possible !” { 

“And he has no doubt that, iu consideration 
of your splendid style of living, you will be re- j 
warded with letters of nobility.” i 

“ How delighted my wife Bridget would be if i 
she could only hear you!” i 

“ I am told, in confidence, that at your next 
masked ball it is the king’s intention to be pre- i 
sent. Yon have only to give the bail next week, i 
and the whole of the court will be there.” ! 

“ What an honour 1 What a happiness ! Yes, 
next week. As soon as I get back home, I will 
begiu the requisite arrangements. I will spare 
for nothing—but oAat am I talking about? I 
have no more money !” 

“All! I forgot. That make# all the diffe- , 
reitee.” 

“ What is to be done ?” 

Give up the scheme.” 

“ Impossible. If you could only, just for this 
once, procure % me a few ducats— *•»” ’ 

“ 1 cannot ,\aud even if I could give you five 
thousand ducats, it would not be sufficient for 
the occasion. No, give up the scheme. Sell 
your house and furniture, and betake yourself to 
Jour former trade.” 

“ But what wilt the king say ? What will Use 
coart say?” 

“ They yvill say that the potter’s fortuaa weut 
up like a rocket and came nown'iike itsftstick.” 

*“ No, no; I should be disgracedibrever. I 
must find some menus of getting Out of the 
difficulty.” 

“ Listen, my friend'; .1 thinks still can help 
you if you will strictly follow my direc¬ 
tions.” 
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“Tell me, O tell toe, dear Mr. Ulf; you have 
only to say the word* Mod l obey.” 

"Very weB. J Brill now confess that 1 
have the apod took to possess, not only a few 
wretchedlwgs of ducats, bat more money than 
you could spend in all the rest of your days, 
were yon to Kve as long as Methusalem and 
«s nmmiifeiontly as Solomon. My master has 
v granted 'use permission to dispose of this 
' money as 1 please, with the condition that it 
ean be given only to those who will invoke my 
master. * 

**18 that all P Go on. "Who is your 
master?” 

"You know very well; the proprietor of the 
mines. It is an honour for you to be patronised 
by him, for he is a person of distinction and 
enormous wealth, lie is always dressed in 
brilliant scarlet.” 

“I have a horror of everything that is red in 
clothing.” 

“Get rid of your foolish prejudices. "While 
confldfcf in my master's power, and promising 
to serve him, you ought to swear eternal hatred 
to hfe enemies.” 

"Naturally. But, my dear Ulf, if one of my 
friends should be one of his enemies ?” 

"A wretched consideration.” 

*' Granted. Gq on.” 

"Repeat after roe, word for word, what I 
say:—1 hate light, and love darkness.” 

“ I cannot say that.” 

“ In that case 1 cannot help von.” 

“I will out with it; I hate light, and I love 
darkness.” 

“ I hale the brightness of the moou.” 

“ But how pleasant moonlight is by night.” 

“ Pleasant or not, what docs it matter ?” 

"I hate the brightness of the moon.” 

“1 hate, gay flowers.” 

“I am particularly fond of flowers, espe- 
dally roses; but since you insist: I hate gay 
flowers ” 

"I bale the blue sky.” 

“Ahi that is too strong.' What can be more 
beautiful than the deep blue sky?” 

** Am I to keep my money ?” , 

“ No. "What docs it signify what I think of 
the sky? It is a matter of taste: 1 hate the 
blue sky.” 

In this way poor Walter is led on to curse 

‘-i..._.1 a. 1_• i:_.. i 


and nlsg with the anguish of remorse. JUis wife 
dies, hd children die. He returns to bis seduce^ 
and offers to restore the money; but all in vain. 
Ulf causes him to be guarded by demons, while 
he goes in search of Satan, to fetch his prey. 
But his daughter Rjec, whom he believed to be 
lost, obtains the ■mptectiai of Titania, the queen 
of the fairies, wMtreaqies him from the powers 
of darkness. * ^ 

Andersen has quite as much right t to claim 
the title of as of novelist and dramatic 
write. He especially displays the ^motional 
sentiments of tenderness and family affection. 


His Improvisatore is an animated description of 
jurist life in Italy. His-0 T. is an attractive 

8 ioture of Danish life and landscapes, as seen in 
le island of Funen.' Take the following sample 
of his style: 

"Grandmamma is very old; she is wrinkled 
and has snow-white hair, but her eyes are bright 
and mild. She tells the most charming tarns, 
and she wears a silken drpss with large flowers, 
which makes a rustling sound as it grazes against 
the walls. Grandmamma knows a great deal; 
the reason is, that she has lived sdoag time, long 
before papiftind mamma, that is certain, Grand- 
lnamma lias n book of canticles with a silver 
clasp, and she is often reading in that book. In 
the middle of the volume there is a rose, flattened 
and dried, which is not so beautiful as the roses 
in the glass; and yet grandmamma smites hap¬ 
pily when she looks at it, and her eyes fill with 
t ears. Why does grandmamma,ga*e in this way 
on the dried flower in her book of canticles P 
“ You want to know? Every time that one 
of grandmamma’s tears falls on the flower, its 
•>tem uprises, its colours resume their brightness, 
it fills the chamber with its perfume; and the 
walls of the room fall, as if they were floating 
clouds, and all around grandmamma stretches 
the green magnificent forest, where tire sun¬ 
beams make their way between the foliage. At 
that moment grandmamma is quite young; she 
is a charming girl with light brown hair and 
fu«>h cheeks, brilliant and beautiful; no flower 
is fairer. By ber side a young man is seated, 
V»U and well-made, who offers her a rose, and 
she smiles, Grandmanimg no longer smiles in 
that way—yes, indeed, her smile is still the 
same.—He is gone. A Thousand visions and a 
thousand thoughts have, taken his place. The 
handsome youqg man is ftone; the rose is laid 
m the book i»f eaqueJcs; grandmamma falls 
back in her large arm-chair; she looks at the 
faded rose in the. book. Grandmamma is dead! 

“She was laid in. a black'coffin, wrapped in a 
white linen shroud.. How beautiful sb e wa al 
Her eyes were closed, but every wrinlot?*terd t 
disappeared. She lay at full length, with a 
smile on her lips, and adorned by her silver and 
venerable locks. No' one was afraid to come 
and seethe corpse; she was still grandmamma, 
so good aud so dearly beloved, The book of 
cant icies was placed in the coffin, .beneath her 
head; such was her wish. The rose was in the 
book. And then they buried grandmamma. On 
her grave, close to the church wail,they planted 
a rosc-bifcb, whose roses waved in the wind, and 
said, ‘ It is pleasant to bathe ip the dew and 
the niorfcbeams. If wc are the fairest- flowers, 
a friendly Input will come and gather us for the 
prettiest girl. Let us summon all our bright¬ 
ness and tul our perfume.’ 

“ And the nightingale heard what the rases 
said; aqd he sang in honour of the rose which 
the young girl placed in her book of canticles, 
keeping it faithfully until her tawyjfresh cheeks 
were wrikklcd—It is so beautiful m the 
memories of the past!—And while theujhtin- 
gale sang, the church organ intoned thenar- 
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monious psalms that were to the hook that toy 
j beneath the head of the dead, and the moon, 
' sknm to all her splendour,” 

\ . .. . , > > .. . .. . . ■*■«« —- 

A RENT IN A CLOUD. 

I In Tw*wtt-kup& Gratters. 

| ohavxssk vr. rent “ iauo d’obta.” 

J Laavjno Loyd to compose Lis letter, we will 
i follow Calvert, as, with vigorous stroke, lie 
rushed his light boat througlrthe calm water, 
leaving a tong bright line of bubbles to hi* 
wake. Dressed in his blue flannel shirt and 
i white trousers, a gay bunch of roses stueh 
| jauntily in the side of bis straw-hat, tin re was 
an air of health, vigour, and dash about hint, to 
which his full bright eye and up-turned mous¬ 
tache well contributed. And, as fmm time to t tun* 
he would rest on his oars, while his thin skiff 
cleaved her way alone, his bronzed and manly face 
and carelessly waving hair made up a pictuie of 
t what we are proud to think is eminently British 
i i in its diarader. That is to say, there was about 
him much of what indicated abundance of cou- 
' rage, no small proportion of personal strength, 
and a certain sort of recklessness, which in a 
, variety of situations to life is equivalent to 
1 power. 

To any eye that watched him, as with scarce 
1 an effort he sent his boat forward, while the 
| ln»V curl of smoke that rose from his short pipe 
indicated ease, there would have seemed on> 

| w ho was indulging to the very fullest eiijoymeijt 
1 of a scene second to none m Europe. You hud 
but to look along tue lake itself to see the 
1 most gorgeous picture of wooded islands and 
j headlands glowing to every tint of colour, from 
! the pure white of j^ic oleander to the deep 
scarlet of the San Giuw’pjHL with, in the distance, 

1 the snow-capped Alps of the St. Bernard, while 
i around and close to the very water’s edge 
■ j peeped forth lit!If villas- halt smoihercd in 
j or /.^ blossoms. Fac- op F the lake came their 
i Homing perfumes, as though to lend enchant- 
1 meat to each sense, and steep the very soul to 
j; a delicious luxury. 

Now, as Calvert felt the refreshing breath of 
I the gentle air that stirred the wat er, lufwas eou- 
■j scions of a glorious morning, and >t something 
! i generaUvjjftond to the scene about hifti; but 
j that was all. He had littld romance—-ICS’s of 
, the picturesque-—in his nature. ,* If his eye* 
j fell on the tote, it was to fancy the enjoyment 
I of cleaving through it as a swimnarfif he 
turned toward the Alps, it was to imagine ^iow 
t^itoomp would prove the asognt ; liolv deeply 
lay Wr snow Ai the wheels of the diliguuee; 
how many feet below the surface were buried 
the poles that once marked out the road. But 
even these were but fleeting faueies. His 
j thoughts were seriously turned upon, his own 
future, which opened no bright or brilliant 
prospect befc* him. To-go back again* to 
I India, to tho old J'ogiiocntalldrudgcTy^ 

! pr itorstill more wearisome existence of h’fe* 
in *r remote detachment; to waste what he 


felt the best years of life in togtanoua in¬ 
dolence, waiting tor that routine promotion that 
comes associated with the sense of growing old; 
and to trace at last the dim vista of a rethrn 
to England, when of an age that all places a m 
people and things have grown to lie matters of 
indifference. These were sad reflections. So 
sad, that not even the bright scene around him 
could dispel. And then there were others, which 
nflfded no speculation to suggest, and which 
came with the full force of documents to 
sifetain them. He was heavily to debt. He J 
owed money to tlie army agent, to the pay- j 
master, to the Agra Bank, to the regimental i 
tailor, to the outlmer~to every one, in short, I 
w ho would suffer him to be a debtor. Bond*, 
and 1 U\*. and promissory notes, renewed till 
they had nigh doubled, pressed on his memory, j 
amf confused his powers of calculation. 

An old unde, a brother of his mother’s, who 
was his guardian, would once on a time have 
stood bv him, but he had forfeited his good 
esteem by an set of deception with regard to 
money, which tin* old man could not forgive. 

“ He it so," aiud lie; *• I deemed my friend¬ 
ship tor you worth more than three hundred 
pounds, lou, it would seem, are differently 
minded; keep the money, and let us part.” A.id 
they did part, not to*meet agata. Calvert’s 
affairs were managed by the regimental agent, 
and he thought little more of an old relative, 
who ceased to hold a place in his memory when 
unassociated with crisp inelosores 41 payable at 
sight.” 

41 1 wonder what would come of it if I were 
to write to him; if l were to put it to his 
humanity to rescue me from a climate where, 
►.liter all,*I might die—scores of fellows die out 
there. At all events, I detest it. I could say, 

1 My leave expires m October, if yon would like 
to see me ouce more before I quit England for 
ever, for 1 am going to a pestilential spot—the 
home of the ague and jungle fever, ana heaven 
knows uimt else — your sister’s son-—poor 
Sophy's child.’ That ought to touch him.” 
And then lie went on to think of all the tender 
a^d moving things he could write, and to picture 
to himself lie agitation of him who i®hd them; 
aud thus speculating, and thus plotting, he 
swept his light boat along till she came close to 
to shore, a^d he saw the little villa pooping 
through the js pray-like branches of a weeping 
ash tlifft siooi. beside it. ‘‘Higher up,” cried 
a voice, directing him. 44 Don’t you know the 
landing-place yet." Aud, startled by a voice not 
altogether strange to him, he looked rwtod aud 
saw the old lady of the lthinc steamer, the same 
who had snubbed him at Coblentz, the terrible 
Miss Grainger of the lost writing-case. It was 
some minutes before he remembered that he was 
performing the part of boatwun, and wSk appear¬ 
ing to his own character. Resolved to take all 
the benefii of liis incognito, ho lifted his hat 
to what he fancied to be the true Italian style, aud 
taking a basket iu each hdacUtfollowed the old 
j tody to the house, 1 

1 44 It is three days that we have been expecting 
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you,” said she, tartly, its she walked briskly on, was said with a total change of manner, and a 
turning at times to point a sarcasm with a tierce sort of simpering politeness that sat very ill 
look. “ You were punctual enough on Tuesday tiponher. 

last, when you earns for your rent. You were Quick enough to mark this change of manner 
to the very minute then, because it suited your, and profit by it, he said, somewhat coldly, 
self. But you are like all your countrymen-— “ Have I heard your name, madam. Will you 
mean, selfish, and greedy. As to those pears permit .me to know it F” 
you brought last, f have struck them off the “Miss Grainger,%ir. Miss Adelaide Grainger” 
account You may bring others if you please, -—reddening as she spoke, 
but VUnot pay for rotten fruit no more thaif 1 “Never heard that name before. Will you 
will for three journpys to Como for nothing— present mo to thiyoung lady ?” And thus with 
do you hear me, sir ?—three journeys to lofk an air of pretension, whose impertinence Was 
after my writing-desk, which I lost on the partly covered by an appearance of complete 
Rhine, but which I know was forwarded here, unconsciousness, he bowed and smiled, ‘and 
though I can’t get it. Is it worth vour while dialled away till the servant announced break- 
to answer ? Oh, of course, your old excuse— fast. 

you are forgetting your English—it is so long To the invitation to join them, he vouchsafed 
since you were a courier. You knew quite the gentlest bend of the head, and a half smile 
enough, when I came here, to make me pay of acceptance, which the young lady resented 
more than double the proper rent for this mise- by a stare that might have made a less accom- 

rable place, without a carpet, or-•” Just as plished master of impertinence blush to the 

she reached thus far, she was joined by one of very forehead. Calvert was, however, a profi- 
tbe young girls, whose looks hail vastly changed cient in Ids art. 

for the tetter, and was now a strikingly fine As they entered the breakfast-room, Miss 
aBd handsome girl. , Grainger presented him to a young and very 

„ “Miliy,” said the old lady, “take this, man delicate-looking girl, who lay on a sofa propped 
round by tbc kitchen-gat den, and get some up by cushions, and shrouded with shavils, 
one to take the fruit from him, and be sure you though the season was summer, 
count the melons.” " “ Florence, Mr. Calvert. Miss Florence Wal- 

Not sorry for the change of compauioiiship, ter. An invalid come to benefit by the mild air 
Calvert followed MiUy, who, not condescending of Italy, sir, but who feels even these breezes 
to bestow a look on him, moved liaughtily on m too stVcrc and too bracing for her.” 
front. *• Egy pt is your place," said Calvert; “ one of 

“ Leave your baskets yonder, my good man,” tj[Ose nice villas on the sea slope of Alexan- 
said she, pointing to a bench under a spreading dretta, with the palm-trees and the cedars to 
fig-tree; and Calvert, depositing liis burden, keep off the sun;” and'seating himself bv 
drew himself up and removed his hat, “My her side iu an easy familiar way, devoid of all 
aunt will pay you,” said she, turning to go awaj .* excess of freedom, talked to her about health 
“ I'd far rather it had been the niece!" said and sickness in a fashion that is very pleasant to 
be, in English. the ears of sSffering. And be rually talked 

“ What do you mean ? Who are you ?” pleasantly on the theme. It was one of which 
“A stranger, who rather than suffer you to lie had already some experience. The young 
incur the privation of a breakfast without fruil, wife of a brother-oflicer oi Ins own had gained, 
rowed across the lake this morning to bring it,” m such a sojourn lus^vnjptnred, health enough 
“ Won’t he go, Miliy ? What is he bargain- to go ou to India, anawas then alive anfi M| !rerij ! 
ing about?” cried Miss Grainger, coming un. up in the Hill country above Simlah. 

But the young girl ran hastily towards her, “Only fancy, aunt, what Mr. Calvert is pro* 
and for sjme minutes they spoke in a low tone mising me—to be rosyrcheeked,” said the poor 
together. sick girl,‘whose pale face caught a slight pinkish 

“ I think it an impertinence—yes, an impor- tint as she spoke, 
tinenoe, MiUy—and I mean to tell him so!” “ I am not romancing in the leasts said Cal- 

said the old lady, fuming with pasiion. ** Hucli vert, taking his nftico next Miliy at ww table, 
things are not done in the world. /Theyhre un- “The drynesg of the air, and the equitable 
pardonable liberties. What is your name, sir?” temperature, work, positively, miracles;” and 
“Cateert, madam.” he went on telling of cutes and recoveries. 

“CaUfert? Calvert? Not Calvert of Rocks- When at kst lie arose to take,leave, it was 
ley?” said she, with a sneer. ” amidst, a# sliowci; of invitations to comp, back, 

“No, ma’am, only his nephew.” aud njedges on his part to bringwith him some 

“Are yon ins nephew, rcnUyhis nephew?” sketches of the scenery of Lower Egypt, and 
said she, with a half incredulity. some note's he hud mode of his wanderings 

“ Yeaj madam*, I have that very unprofitable there, 
honour. If you are acquainted with the family, “ By the way,” said he, as he gained the door, 

you will recognise their crestand lie detached “ have 1 your pofhiissionto present a friend who 
a seal from his watch-chain and handed it to her. liv<£ with me—a strange, bashful, shy creature, 
“Quite true.pe portcullis and the old motto, very goodfcin liis way, though that wasn’t ex- 
feme en Tombant.’ 1 know, or rather 1 Actly my way; hut really clever and wclrsggad, I 
^newyOdr relatives once, Mr. Calvert;” this believe. May I bring hint? Of course I>stpe 










to " Yes,” Slid the other, smiling; “lam making 

uncle.” ' * & complete eerie* of views of the ldae, and some 


panics you, ne will be most welcome.” 
So, truly cordially they parted. 

CHASTER V. OED KEMOBIES. 


only point to more wort. Tell me of a plan for 
a holiday, some grand scheme for idleness, and X 
am with yon; but to sit quietly down - and say, 
‘ 1*11 roll that stone op a Mil next summer, or 

Mavf atilnivm * ill ot di4irac mn m a A ^ 


Whjw Oaiycrt momed his friend, he was full nm.t autumn/ that drives me mad.* 5 4 
of the adventure of the morning—such a glorious “ Well, I’ll not drive you mad. I’ll say no- 

disoovery as he bad made. What a wonderful thing about it,” said Loyd, with a good-natured 
old woman, odd what charming gitfs! Milly, smile. 

however, he owned, rather inclined to the con- “ But won’t you Make me these drawings, 
temptuous. “She was what you Cockneys call these jottings of my tour amongst the Fyra- 
‘aarcy,’Loydj but the sick girl was positively midsr” 

enchanting; so pretty, so gentle, ana so con- “ Not for such an object as you want them to 
fiding withal. By the way, you must make me serve.” 

three or four sketches of"Nile scenery—a dull “I suppose, when you come to practise at 
flat, with a palm-tree, group of camels in the the bar, you’il only defend innocence and pro- 
fore, and a pyramid in the back ground; and I’ll tect virtue, eh ? you’ll, of course, never take 
get up the journal part, while you are doing the the brief of a knave, or try to get a villain off. 
illustrations. I know nothing of Egypt beyond With your principles, to do so would be the 
the overland route, though I have persuaded basest "of all crimes.” 
them I kept house in Cairo, and advised them “I hope. I’ll never do that deliberately which 
by all mams to take Florence there for the my conscience ft 11s roc l, ought not to do.” 
winter.” All right. Conscience is always in one’s 

“ But how could you practise such a deception own keeping—a guest in the house, who is far 
in such a case, Calvert?” said Loyd, reproach- too well bred to be disagreeable to the family!' 


prevent me saying that the case of a poor sick You’d have been a grand fellow in a long bl 


girl is not one for a foolish jest, or a 


soutane, with little buttons down to the feet. 


He stopped, and grew very red, but the other and a skull-cap on your head. I think I see 
continued: • • some poor devil coming to you about a ‘css de 

“Out with it, man. Yo» were going to sav, a conscience,’ and going away sorely puzzled with 
falsehood, I’m not going to be vexed with you your reply to him.” 

because you happen to have a rather crape- " “Don’t come to me with one of yours, Cal- 
colouved te mperament., and* like turning things vert, that’s all,” said Loyd, laughing, as he hur- 
j^swMdll yWuua {uSTWk 6 ide of them.” He ried off. m 

paused for a few seconds, and then went on: Like many men who have a strong spirit of 
“ If you had been in my place this morning, 1 banter in them, Calvert was vexed and mortified 


because you happen to have a rather crape- “Don’t come to me with one of yours, Cal- 
colouved te mperament., and* like turning things vert, that’s all,” said Loyd, laughing, as he hur- 
j^snMiII yWuna {uSTWk 6 ide of them.” He ried off. m 

paused for a few seconds, and then went on: Like many men who have a strong spirit of 
“ If you had been in my place this morning, 1 banter in them, Calvert was vexod and mortified 
know well enough what ygu’d have done. You’d wfren his sarcasm did uot wound. <M£theetag 
have rung the changes over the nuce^ainty of will not run, there can bo no pursuit/’ and so 
life, and all its miseries and disappointments, was it that he now felt angry with Loyd, angry 


You’d have frightened that pool delicate areaturc with himself. “ I suppose these are the sort of 
out of bwRrita, and driven her sister half dis- fellows who get on in life. The world likes 
traeted; to satisfy what you inmgine to be their quiet subserviency, and their sleek submis- 


ny visit— *bo is so well acquainted with us * all. Poor 
when I’d Sophy, it was a love affair once between us, ana 
i wife for then it came to a quarrel, and out of that we 
fell into the deeper bitterness of what is called 
a discus- * a friendship,’ W c never really hated et©h other 


come again, m ayoice that betrayed a wifii for then it came to a c 
my return” ; ; • fell into the deeper : 

„ Loyd never liked being drawn into a discus- ‘a friendship.’ We i 
Sion with his friend, seeing how profitless such till we came to that 
encounters; are in general, and how likely to 
embitter interqpuroeso he. merely took his Aiat " Dearest, best of 
Ujid mow .,/wwarda the door., . * „ broken health, forte 


“Dearest, best of friend^” he began, "in my 
broken health, fortunes, and smrits, I came to 


MS are you going? Not to that odious, this- place a few weeks agtyandmade, by chance, 
photography, ! hope ?” cried Calvert. \ the acquaintance of an atrocious old woman 


, Oh, you arch hypocrite! how much worse you 

“ Just as naturally as you liave * got nr>’ that arc than a reprobate like myself.” 
grand lone, of moral remonstrance. What an “I’ll not dispute that.” 

arrant humbug you are, Loyd. Why not keep “More hypocrisy!” 

all this fine indignation for "Westminster, where “I mean* that, without conceding the point, 
it will pay ?” *• it’s a thesis I'll not argue.” 

“ Quiz away, if ytu like ; but you will not “ You ought to have been a Jesuit, Loyd t 
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called Grainger*-liiss or lira., I forget which— 
who is she, and why does she know «», and call 
us the * dear Calvert*,’ and your house 1 sweet 
old Rocksleyf I fancy she must be a begging- 
letter i in poster, and has a design—it will be a 
very abortive one—upon my spare fire-pound 
notes. TeU me *11 you know or her, and if you 
o*n add * word about her nieces twaiu—one 
pretty, the other prettier—do so. 

** Any use in approaching my uncle witlv a 
statement of my distresses — mind, body, and 
estate? I owe him so much gratitude that f if 
he doesn't want me to bo insolvent, lie must 

help d ldtle furthef. 

“Is it true you are going to be married ? The 
thought of it sends a pang through me, of such 
anguish as 1 dare not speak of. Oh dear! oh 


like, but how different, Sophy. Do say there’s 
no truth in the story of the marriage, and be¬ 
lieve me—what your heart will tell you i have 
never ceased to be—your devoted, 

"IIarry Cal\uu\” 

♦ 

"I think that ought to do,” sa*d he, as he 
jead over the letter; “ and there’s no peril in il, 
since her marriage is fixed for the t ud of the 
month. It is, after all, a cheap luwv to bid for 
the lot that will certainly be knocked down to 
another. Slit’s a uice girl, too, is Sophy, but. 
like all of us, with a temper of her <<vm I’d 
like to see her married to Loyd, they’d make 
each other perfectly miserable.” 

With this charitable refleet ion to turn ovci 
in various ways, tracing all the consequences he 
could imagine might spring from it, i,e saun¬ 
tered out for a walk beside iht lake. 

“This box has just come by the mail from 
Chiaaso,” said his host, pointing to a small 
parcel,corded and sealed. "It is the box the 
signora yonder has been searching for, these three 
weeks; it was broken when the diligence upset, 
and they tied it together as*". <11 as they could.” 

The writing-desk was indeed that which Miss 
Grainger had lost on her Rhine, journey, and 
was now^efBout to reach her m a lamentable 
condition—one hinge torn off, the lock strained, 
and the hottom split from one end to the other. 

"I'lltake charge of it. I bhall go oter to 
SBC her in a day or two, perhaps*to-morvow 
gad with this Calvert carried av^ty the»box to 
his own room. 

As he was laying the desk on his fable, the 
bottom '•gave way, and the contents fell about 
the room. They were a mass of papers ant? 
letters, and some parchments; and he pro- 
needed to gather thorn up as best he might, 
cursing the misadventure, and very angry with 
himself dor being involved in it. The letters 
were in little bundles, neatly tied, and docketed 
with the writers’ names. These he replaced in the 
box, having inverted it, add pkmg all, as nearly 
as he could, io^ due order, he eaiie to n 
thick papered nocumcnt tied frith red tape hi 
the comer, and entitled Draft of Jacob Walter’s 


Will, with Remarks of Counsel. “This we must 
look at,’ 1 * said Calvert. “ What one cau see at 
•Doctors’ Commons for a 'shilling is no breach 
of confidence, even if seen for nothing;" and 
with this he opened the j*aper. 

It was very brief, and set forth how the testa- 
for bad never nude, nor would make, any other 
will, that lie was Sbund of mind, and hoped to 
die so. As to his fortune, it was something 
under thirty thousand pounds in Bank Stock, 
and lie desired it should he divided equally be- 
t ween his daughters, the survivor of them to have 
the whole, os, m the event of eaclPlife lapsing be¬ 
fore marriage, that the money should be divided 
amongst a number of charities that he specified. 

"I particularly desire and beg,” wrote he, 
"that my girl*, be brought up by Adelaide 
Grainger, my late wife’s half-sister, who long has 
know n the hardships ol poverty, and the cares of a 
narrow subsistence, that they may learn in early 
life the necessity of thrift and not habituate 
themselves to luxuries, which a reverse of 
fortune might lake away from them. I wish, 
besides, that it should be generally believed Iht ir 
fortuue was one thousand pounds each, so that 
they should not become a prey to fortune- 
hunters nor the victims of adventurers, inso¬ 
much that my last request to each of my dear 
girls would bV uot to marry the maa who would 
make inquiry into the amount of their means 
till tvrdie calendar months after such inquiry, 
that time being lull short enough to study the 
character of one thus palpably worldly-nuuded 
and selfish.” 

*' r A tew cautions as to the snares and pitfall of 
the world followed, and tic document finished 
with the testator’s name, aud that of three wit¬ 
nesses iu pencil, the words "if they consent,” . 
hi mg added m ink, after them. 

“ Twice lifttfcn make iMrty—thirty thousand 
pounds—a \erj ue,ifr suiu for a great many : 
things, and yielding, even in its dormant state, I 
about fifteen hundred a yean, What can one do 1 
lor that r Live, cerfcyiilv—I qc j deasantly. jovi- | 
ally, if a man were iMuiehUor."‘lit I’aMpdmfei, 
instance, with out’s phasant little entresol in 
the Rue Nome, or the Rue i’aubourg Hit. Ho- 1 
note, and his < lub, and his saddle-horses, with | 
even ord*imry luck at billiards, be could make 
the two ends meet very satisfactorily. Then, ’ 
Baden always pays its way, and the sen-side 
places also “do, fov the Woild is mMxcellenl 
World to thorfcllo w who travels with his courier, i 
and only begft o be plucked a little by the finger* j 
that weat^krgo diamonds. 

"•But all these enchantments vanish when it ’ 
becomes, a‘question of a wife. r A wife moans 
regular habits ana respectability* The tdtrraost ' 
costly thiag/I know of. Your scampish single- 
handed valet, who is out all day on bis own affairs, 
and only turns up at all at some noted time in 
your habits, is not one-tenth os dear as that old 
creature Vith tl*s,powdewd head and tho potsl- 
tief of cravat round his neck, jrho only bows 
when tlio^ixfber is served, tuad grotnMpoplcctio 
if he draws a cork. * 7%. 

"It's the same in everythingf Your muse i 
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must be taken, b«*Ms»e . H w ccmTfiaieBt or 
that yoa like it. but b«c*#*6 your wife can put 
a pretensions address bn hercard. It must be' 
sowethingto wbichyou can tagBerkelcy-square, 


■ ifj njVTviT: i 


and, -what is worse, A mist ake oat of which there 
is no issue.” '■'■•'■ 

Thus reasoning and refieding—now, specu¬ 
lating on wtat he should feel—now, imagining 
what “the World” would say—he again sat 
down, and once more read over Mr. Walter’s 
last will arid testament. % . 

CHAPTEB VI. SOPHY’S UETtIh. 

Ik something over a week the post brought 
two letters for the fellow-travellers. Loyd's 
was from his mother—a very homely affair, full 
of affection and love, and overflowing with those 
little details of domestic matters so dear to 
those who live in the small world of home and 
its attachments. 

Calvert’s was from his cousin Sophy, much 
briefer, and very different in style. It ran thus: 

"Bear Henry—” 

" I used to be Harry,” muttered he. 

"Bear Homy,—It was not without surprise 
I saw your handwriting again. A letter from 
you is, indeed, an event at iioeksley. 

"The Miss Grainger, if her name be Adelaide 
(for there were two sisters) was our nursery go¬ 
verness long ago. Cary liked, I hated her. She 
left us to take charge of sonic one’s children*— 
relatives of her own, I suspect—and though she 
made some move about coming to see us, an<^ 
presenting ‘ her charge,’ as she called it, there 
was no response ter the suggestion, ami it 
dropped. I never heard more of her. 

■ “ As to any hopes of assistance from papa, I 
can scarcely speak encouragingly. Indeed, be 


letter, and only remarked atterwards to t,ary 
that he trusted the correspondence was not to 
continue. * 

" T iTjJ_1ir, iijitiii 1* really am at a loss 

’iSfSSffnow my mamagecau be & subject of joy 
or grief, of pleasure or pain, to you. We are as 
much separated from each other in ail the rela¬ 
tions of life, as wc shall «oon be by long miles 
of distance. Mr. Wcutvortk Graham*is fully 
aware of the relations which onci. subsisted be¬ 
tween ua~jjhe has even read your letteft—and 
it is at joTinstance 1 request; that the tone of 
our former intimacy shall cease frjjhi this day, 
and that there may not again be any reference 
to the past between us. 1 am sure iuihis I am 
merely anticipating what your own sense* of 
honourable propriety would dictate, and that 1 
only express a Monument your ovyi judgment, 
has alreadyraiafied. 

“ Believe me to be, very sincerely*yours, 

'/ "Sornu‘C alvert.” 

“Oh tori Wbep.we uyre Sophy and 
Harry, the world went verf differently fram 
now, when it Has bcttoa to Henry *and Sopliis. 
Hot lmt»i®eis right—right ia evorymiug, but 
oae.y*nac ought not to have shown the letters. 


There was no need of it, and it. was unfair! 
There is a roguery ip it too, which, il l store 
Mr. Wentworth Graham, I’d not like. It » 
only your most accomplished sharper that ever 
plays 'cartes sur table. I’d sorely suspect the 
woman who would conciliate the new love by, 
a treachery to the old one. However, happily, 
this is his affair, not mine. Though I coult 
make it mine, too, if I were so disposed, by 
simply reminding her that Mr. W. G. has only 
seen one half, and, by long odds, the least in¬ 
teresting half, of our correspondence, and that 
for* the other he must address himself to roc. 
Husbands hare occasionally to learn that a 
small sealed packet of old letters would be a 
more acceptable present to the bride os her wed¬ 
ding morning than the prettiest trinket from the 
Rue dc la Paix. Should like to throw this shell 
into the midst of the orange-flowers and the 
wedding favours, and I’d do it too, only that I 
could never accurately hear of the tumult and 
dismay it, caused. 1 should be left to uprre 
imagination for the mischief, and imagination 
no longer satisfies me.” 

While he thus mused, he saw Loyd preparing 
for one of his daily excursions with the photo¬ 
graphic apparatus,"and could not help a contemp¬ 
tuous pity for a fellow so easily amused and in¬ 
terested, 'and so easily diverted from, the gnat 
business of life—which he deemed "getting on” 
—to a pastime which cost labour and returned 
no profit. 

■‘Come and see 'I Grangeri’ (the name by 
which the Italians designated the English family 
at the villa), it’s far better fun than hunting 
out rocky bits, or ruined fragments of masonry. 
Come, and I’ll promise yon something prettier 
to look at than all your feathery ferns or droop¬ 
ing foxgloves.” 

Loyd tried to excuse himself. He was always 
shy and timid with strangers. His bashfulneas 
repelled intimacy, and so he frankly owned that 
he would only be a bar to his friend’s happiness, 
and throw a cloud over this pleasant inter¬ 
course. m 

“ How do you know but I’d like that?” said 
Culvert, with a mocking laugh. “How do 
yon know but I want the very •'feree of a 
contrast to bring my own merits nrare con¬ 
spicuously forward ?” 

“ And make them declare when we went away, 
that it is inconceivable why Mr. Calvert should 
have m^de a Companion of that tiresome Mr. 
Loyd —60 low-spirited Rud so dreary, and so un¬ 
interesting in every way ?” 

" Just so! Ana t bat the whole thing lias but 
•nc explanation—-iu Calvert’s kindness and gene- 


aepressed creature, has actually saermoea nun- 
seif to vivify and cheer him. As we. hear of 
the healthy people suffering thcmselT*|| -to be 
bled that they might impart their vigorous 
heart’s Mood to a poor wretch in the cholera.” 

"But I’m not blue yd,” said Loyd, laughing, 
“i almost think I could get on with my own 
resources.” > , % 

“Of course you might., in the fashion you do 
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at present; but (fiat is not life—or at least it is 
only the life of a vegetable. Mere existence and 
growth are not enough for a man who has 
hopes to fulfil and passions to exercise, and de¬ 
sires to expand into accomplishments, not to 
speak of the influence that every one likes to 
wield pver Ms fellows. But, come along, jump 
into the boat, and see these girls! I want 
you ; for there’s one of them I scarcely un- 



' demand as yet, and as I am always taken, up 
with her sick sister. I’ve had no time to learn 
' more about her.” 

“Well,” said Loyd, “not to offer opposition 
to the notion Of the tie that binds us, I consent.” 
And sending back to the cottage all the details 
of his pursuit, he accompanied Calvert to the 
lake. 

“The invalid girl I,shall leave to your atten¬ 
tion, Loyd,” said the other, as he pulled across 
the water. “ I like her the best; but I am in no 
fear of rivalry in that quarter, and I want to see 
whai sort of stuff the other is made of. So, you 
understand, you arc to devote yourself especially 
to Florence, taking care, when opportunity 
serves, to say all imaginable fine things about me 
—my talents, my energy, my good spirits, and so 
fprth. I’m serious, old fellow, for 1 will own to 
you I mean to marry one of them, though which, 
1 have not yet decided on.” 

Loyd laughed heartily—far more heartily than 
in bis quiet habit was his wont—and said, “ Since 
when has this bright idea occurred to you ?” 

“ I’ll tell you,” said the other, gravely. “ I 
have for years had a sort of hankering kind of 
half attachment to a cousin of mine. We used 
to quarrel, and make up, and quarrel again; but 
somehow, just as careless spendthrifts forget to 
destroy the old bill when they give a renewal, 
and at last find a swingeing sum hanging over 
them they never dreamed of, Sophy and I 
never entirely cancelled our old scores, but 
kept them back to be demanded at some future 
time. And the end has been, a regular rupture 
between us, and she is going to lie married at 
the end of this month, anfj not to be outdone 
on the score of indifference, I should like to 
announce my own happiness, since that’s the 
word for’.Vurst.” ' 

“ Bufhave you means to marry *r” 

“ Not a shilling.” 

“Not prospects?” 

“None” 

, , “ Then I don’t understand-o’ v 

“Of course you don’t understand. Nor could I 
make you understand how fellows like myself play 
thegatnc of life. But let me try by an illustration 
to enlighten you. "When there’s no wind on u 
boat, and her sails flap lazily against the mast, 
she can bate no guidance, for there is no steer¬ 
age-wav on iter- She may di-ift with a current, 
or rot ip a calm, or wait to be crushed by some 


heavier craft surging against her. Any wind—a 
squall, a hurricane—would be better than that. 
’Such is my case. Marriage without means is a 
hurricane ; but I’d rather face a hurricane than 
be waterlogged between tw,o winds.” 

“ But the girl you marry-” 

“The girl I many—or rather the girl who 
marries me—will jstoon learn that she’s on board 
a privateer, and that on the wide dfcean called 
life there’s plenty of booty to be had, for a 
little dash and a little danger to grasp it.” 

“ And is it to$ condition like this, lim’d bring 
the girl yov love, Calvert ?” ° 

“ Not if I had five thousand a year. If I 
owned that, or even four. I’d be as decorous as 
yourself; and I’d send my sons to liugby, and 
act as poor-law guardian, and give my twenty 
pounds to the county hospital, and be a model 
Englishman, to your heart’s content. But I 
haven't five thousand a year, no, nor five hun¬ 
dred a year; and as for*thc poor-house and the 
hospital, I’m far more likely to claim thebenefit 
than aid the funds. Don’t you sec, my wise- 
hcaded friend, that the whole is a question of 
money ? Morality is just now one of the very 
dearest things going, and even the rich cannot 
always afford it. As for me, a poor sub in an 


Indian regiment, I. no more affect it than I 
presume to keep a yacht, or stand for a county.” 

“But what right have you to reduce another 
to such straits as these? Why bring a young 
girl into such a conflict?” 

“ If ever you read Louis Blanc, my good fel¬ 
low, you’d have seen that the right of all rights 
iS that of ‘ associated labour.’ But come, let ns 
not grow too deep in tlfe theme, or we shall 
have very serious faces to meet our friends 
with, and yonder, where you see the drooping 
ash-trees, is the villa. Brush yourself up, there¬ 
fore, for (he coming interview; think of your 
bits of Shelley and ‘i’ennyson, and who knows 
but you’ll, acquit yourscli' with honour to your 
introducer.” * <> 

“Let my introdtyier m^ka. too confident,” 
said Loyd, smiling; "blit here conic tlieiS#^”. 


said Loyd, smiling; "blit here come tlieiS#^”. 

As he spoke, two gills drew nigh the land¬ 
ing-place, one leaning on the arm of the other, 
and in her attitude sqpwing how dependent she 
was for support. . 

“My bashful friend, ladies!" said Calvert, 
presenting Loyd. And with this t^py landed. 
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QUITE ALONE. 

Book the Fibst: Childhood. 

CHAPTER XVIII. LILT IS SENT FOB TO THE 
DRAWING-ROOM. 

Years aped on, and the baby became a child, 
the child a*school-girI. Years sped on—outside 
in wars tumults and revolts, in famines and 
shipwrecks, in debates and dancing-parties, in 
pestilence and in new operas; inside, in the! 
same dnll round of little tasks, little duties, j 
little quarrels, little pleasures, little pains. JR ho- : 
dodendron House did not trouble itself about j 
Corporation Reform, or the new Poor Law Board. I 
Unmoved it beheld Strasburg expeditions, 1 
Ficscbi conspiracies, trials of Dorchester la- J 
bourers. Fashions came in and came out, bu' j 
there was no material alteration in the cut ojj 
pinafores at Stockwell. Corn-law questions’ 
convulsed the couni%, and Miss Bunny castle ! 
grumbled at the baker’s bill, but the five-ami- j 
thirty boarders had four thin parallelograms 
apiece, of bread thinly veneered with Dorset, 
butter, for breakfast,Hod four fdl- tea, whether 
wheat was up or down id the market. Cur¬ 
rency controversies agitated parliaments,' engen¬ 
dered moustroas blue-books, and made financiers’! 
lives a bugjgnij^^ by/. every Saturday, at j 
^ac w r^ lH Sas Adelaide Mftnycastle appeared in ! 
the schoolroom with a tray set out with Ihe 
boarders’ weekly pocket-money, piled in sym¬ 
metrical little heaps, mainly composed of coppers. 
The hebdomadal, average was fourpeace. A 
vonng lady who nod sixpence p Week was held j 
to have an, intimate connexion vdtb tfce pin- j 
tocracy shilUng a week, and she was set! 
down‘wealthy. As for the parlour-boarders, 
who brought golden sovereigns to school with 
them after the holidays, and were cwntinnally 
having five sbifiings (with a cake) sept to them 
per carrier, they,were consider*; ’ as daughters 
of the house o# Rothschild. Miss Dallwpllah 
had once actually exhibited a five-pound note, 
payable on demand 1 by the Goveraor'and Com¬ 
pany of the Rank, of England. It was bran 
new, crisp, and gleaming. She showed it to her 
choseh companions as a, mpjTof big!? favour 
towards them. *MSpy were of opuiion t.haT it 
should be .framed and glazed, Mr^ Bunny- 
castle^idarmedst the idea Of a young lady not* i 
yet sixteen having so mneb money, remonstrated 


with Mr. Coopinghurst, the commercial gentle¬ 
man in Austin Friars who was the agent in 
England of Miss Dallwallah’s papa, and at whose 
country-house at Balham the Sultana Schehera¬ 
zade passed her Midsummer and Christmas 
holidays. Mr. Coopinghurst curtly replied, 
that if Mrs. Bunnvcastle was not satisfied 
with her pupil, he was ready to remove the 
young lady at the next vacation, and that, in¬ 
deed, he had been thinking of seeking out a su¬ 
perior school for Miss DallwaUah, whq, in all 
probability, would be the inheritress of great 
wealth. Mrs. Bunnvcastle thenceforth grumbled 
no more; if the Begum had brought half a 
dozen lacs of rupees back with her iu her play- 
box at the beginning of the next half-year, the 
schoolmistress would never have proffered a 
word of complaint. 

Lily bad grown up to be eight years old. It 
was agreed on ail hands, that although her figure 
was graceful and well formed, she would never 
be tall. She had developed by easy stages, and 
had not “shot up” in the bean-stalk fashion. 
The Bunnycastlcs granted that her brown- hair 
was very sofl and wavy, that Iter hands and feet 
were very small, that her skin was exquisitely 
white, that her eyes were very large and blue, 
that her mouth was delicate and Veil formed, 
and garnished with teeth of irreproachable re¬ 
gularity and whiteness; but they authoritatively 
declared tiiat she lifts not prettv, and would 
never become a beauty. She would be ** pleas¬ 
ing,” nothing more. ' The truth uyjst out, and 
1 non’t ihink the Buunveastles htJSScd her; 
Lily’s nose was so decidedly retroussd as to be 
close upon the absolute snub. But it was a 
very charming little nose for all that—the coral 
and ivory nosffils almost transparent, the bridge 
sliglit afid short* but. coquettish, as a bridge over 
an artificial rivulet in a pleasure-garden. Then 
her forehead was decidedly a little too low. It 
has been my fortune to make acquaintance with 
9 number of ladies and gentlemen of all ages, 
with foreheads as broad and lofty as pumpkins, 
and who were more or less idiots; therefore 
I am not disposed to*abide by the dictum of 
Miss Barbara Bunnycastle, who depldled the 
shallowness of Lily’s brow’, and was certain that 
she would turn out a fool. Finally, the shape of 
her visage inclined more to the square than to the 
oval. Ubrelieved by expression or animation, 
lily’s face would, from )abysiogOTmiaU*-wliose 
broad principles of doctrine cm should respect* 











but whose minute dogmatism on details»to be 
contemned—hare received a sweeping verdict of 
censure.: It is certain that Miss FarbJow, the 
draperls d& was not vety .refined & 

.tier sonretstpta^ :OBCe told Lily that she bad & 
face .like $ig7|fertrait of Mr. Tom Spring, tbe 
prizefighter. But, all that was irregular and all 
that was anitrial in the little girl’s countenance 
found compensation, a hundredfold, in the merry 
smile‘ that lighted up her lineaments at the 
slightest encouragement; in the wistful, wish* 
ing, intelligent beam that played in her ejp; 

V in her sore and pleading look when she was 
told a doleful tale. She had a temper of 
Iter own, a warm and somewhat peppery one, 
but it found no vent in black looks, bitten 
lips, flashing eyes, and clenched hands. When 
she was moved she turned very red, and 
spoke very quickly, and then all the pent-up 
feelings found relief in a flood of passionate 
tears. It was dangerous to meddle with her 
then, lor she would shake you off with that de¬ 
lightful childish backward movement of the hand 
Which can only be thoroughly conveyed to the 
■ »ind of a non-spectator by registering the ac¬ 
companying interjection: the French “ Na,” the 
English “X shan’t.” But when Lily had said 
“I shan’t,” and “Be quiet”(in crescendo),and 
“ It’s a shame,” a few times, she calmed down, 
and the sun of her smiles came out in splendour. 
Her tempers were as easy to quell as they were 
difficult to rouse. She would bear a prodigious 
amouut of teasing. Injuries, cross words, she 
would endure with a surprising meekness and 
equanimity; or she would strive to disarm her' 

S sreecutor by caresses aud endearing speech. 

at contempt irritated her. She was, when 
scorned, as pugnacious as a robin-redbreast. 
ICou might laugh at her, but it were better not 
to sneer at her. Perhaps this passionate re¬ 
sentment of contumely arose from Lily being 
somewhat vain. 

She was now eight years old, and neither a 
dunce nor an intellectual prodigy. Her masters 
and mistresses had very few complaints to bring 
against her. Since that first memorable morn¬ 
ing when shf sat down on the drugget and said 
“ I wonflC she had always rendered an implicit 
and cheerful obedience to Mrs. Bunnvcastle and 
bet assistants. In the way of “doing as she 
was told,” she was a pattern to the other young 
ladies. Now and then in the scbcfclroom she was 
reprimanded for talking at unseasonable times, 
for her tongue was as alert and vivacious as the 
“Cleretpony” in a butcher’s cart, and required to 
be* reined in occasionally. Now and then. Miss 
, Barbara had bad to scold her for carelessuesh, 
for treading her shoes down at heel, for inking 
berpiaafore, or losing her pocket-handkerchief. 
Opce Q£ twice, (me of the governesses—but this 
. wi* when Lily was. vttv young indeed—had 
been compelled to interfere when she was in 
her tempers, and had recommended a short so¬ 
journ in the corner as & means of cooling, 
those tenlpers/dowB. These were MV gravest 
schqlasfv oflwaces, unless, indeed, 1 take ac*f 
Jpouat of oiie nr two desnerate attemnts she 


made when she got older, to shield her playfel¬ 
lows from reproof, and tQ take upon herself tho 
(flame they had incurred. I believe all candid 
and unprejudiced instructresses of feminine 
youth woo read this, will agree with me that the 
two master vices with which they have to cope 
are tbe proneness of their young charges .to 
pertness and s&ucVbesa in reply, ana their pain¬ 
ful addictedness to that form of deception which 
is known as “slyness.” But Lily was never 
pert, and she could not be sly. With the ex¬ 
ception of the Attempts at shielding offenders 
mentioned cbove, which were l&ually so trans¬ 
parent as to be at onee detected, she would not 
venture even upon a white lie. 

Be it also, to the honour of the little woman, 
recorded, that she never grumbled. Now, in 
order to bh a grumbler at school it does not at 
all follow that you must be ill treated. Discon¬ 
tent is as often the result of satiety as of 
privation. A lapdog oftener growls over his 
chicken jmd cream, than a mongrel does over 
his bare bone. At plentiful harvests farmers 
(who murmur at everything, and would have 
“ warded rain” in the garden of Eden) murmur 
most. 1 dare say that a workhouse child fed on 
gruel and “ seconds” bread from year's end to 
year’s end, is, in the long run, less given to 
repine at her lot Umn a young lady at boarding- 
school, with three abundant meals a day, and 
the certainty of enjoying 'meals as many, and as 
abundant, on the morrow. Tbe Buwiycastles 
were economical, and made as much out of the 
housekeeping as they, with decency, con- 
vcuiently could; but they neither starved the 
five - ana - thirt y, not fed? them on coarse and 
unwholesome food, pregnant with boils and 
blains and skin diseases. The butcher’s cart 
called regularly, and the joints he brought were, 
if not primS, nourish!!#. But Lily lived, 
nevertheless, fa an*"atmosphere of grumbling. 
The great girls^had no dearer pastime than 
to gird at their instructresses, and accuse them 


assume a new silk dress without its being darkly 
hinted in the schoolroom that & was “ got oat 
of us girls.” The first plateful of meat at dinner¬ 
time was denounced as shamefully deficient as 
to quautity and quality; the second "help” 
-was held up, to scorn as a shameful and cruel 
imposture. The‘Wednesday mesrtf fish and 
boiled riod 'yas cited as. a standing attempt to 
rob the boarders of their due, and their parents 
of tho money they paid. “Unlimited did., in¬ 
deed 1” would cry Miss If urblow. tossing up her 
head. «■“ Is th%t nasty Buct-pudding they give 
us ,twice a week, unlimited diet r” Satincal 
poems were made against the meat-pie, which 
made its 1 ’ appearance every Monday morning. 
Occasionally the round of beef and mutton was 
relieved by a piece of veal, and then the 
malcontents d&iared that* Clodshop (OJbdsbop 
wds tho butcher) had lost aealfby disease, and 
had solde-it to the Bunnycastles, Uncap. _ There 
was no end to their grumbling. Lily 4wtcned 
toitalL marvdiimr imactlv. tot forbeaHmr to 
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join in the ehorn of complaints. She ate her 
meals thankfully, and did sot find lier food eithe* 
seantyor repulsive. Perhaps she was toojoung 
to be a iudge of cookery. Perhaps, never 
having had a home, she was not in a position to 
drawTnvidiotts comparisons. And yet I seatoely 
think that th» young ladie* who were among 
the most inveterate grumblers had been, as a 
rule, nursed in the lap of luxury; many of them 
had been at other schools where they were worse 
treated, and worse fed. But^t was the fashion 
to abuse the dietary; and those wljo spoke well 
of it were voted mean-spirited creatures. Tire 
insatiable appetite of female youth—for between 
ten and fourteen there are few things, out of 
the line of a cormorant, to equal a girl’s voracity 
—may have had something to do with it; nor, 
on the other hand, arc young ladies at, school 
the only persons in the world who are given to 
quarrelling with their bread-and-butter. 

If Lily had been anything of a tale-teller 
there would have been sad work between the 
authorities and the pupils, owing to these 
chronic criticisms on the cuisiue. The child 


had full Koense to come and go between the 
schoolroom and the parlour; and might have 
been found a very convenient spy in the two 
naturally hostile’camps. A Jesuit’s mouth 
would have watered to instruct her in the arts 
of secret diplomacy; but she knew notliing of 
leasing-making; and somehow her open face 
and artless ways made those who might ha 1 , e 
traiued her to b€% hypocrite at school, ashamed 
of their-design, and abortive iu their intent, • 

She had now beei| three years and a half at 
Rhododendron House, and* the sum agreed 
upon for her maintenance and educal ion had been 
regularly paid in yearly sums, always in advance, 
by orders on a bank^in Cornhiil. The drafts 
came accompanied by short notes written iu 
a foreign hand, but in very good English: in 
which a person signing himself J. B. Constant 
said th at he had , the honour to enclose the 
tvmouivHJMSiS' riiUM?« account, and that he 
would not trouble Mrs. Bunnycastle to make 
any communication to him, for the informa¬ 
tion of her papa as to t^e young lady’s health 
and progress, since, from means at his qpmmaud, 
he was well iufdhned upon tirse matters him¬ 
self. To the satisfaction of the Bummastlcs at 
receiving.!;? liberal a stipend for the board and 
education of such a very little giri„was added a 
vague apprehension of losing hef if they did 
not treat her with every kiudness, qpd a dim 
consciousness that their proceedings were lying 
watched over %. some occult extcrnfil influence. 
It was under ^hese circumstances, and when 
Idly was fast verging upon hef uiitth yeai* that 
she was one morning dressed in her best and 
told that she was to be taken at once to the 
drawing-room, where a strange lady waited to 
seeks*. ’ 

• mms xtx. uciar’s visitors. 

Miss Flouts sent for to the drav^ng-roomk 
A strange lady for l»ily! The whole school 
wondered At the news, tl$jre v^ts a commotion. 


Tim very maid-servants were amaiscd. .Snob a 
thing had never occurred during the hlSft girl’s 
three years and a half’s residence at Bhododen- 
dron House, She had been set down, by general 
acceptation: not as a friendless child—for that 
implied pauperism, aad the regular discharge } 
of Lily’s school-bills was sufficient evidence of f 
her having friends somewhere—-but as one j 
v^tose connexions, whoever they were, resided j 
far away, and were deterred, by metjjor reasons, * 
from coming to visit her. | 

•Miss Dallwallah was, to some extent, in the ! 
same position; the requirements of the Indian i! 
Civil Service detaining her papa in his distant ij 
bungalow, and Iter mamma being dead ; bttt no • j 
one would have dared to call Miss Dallwallah : < 
friendless. The Begum went home, regularly j! 
for the holidays, to the commerciid gtameroau ij 
at Balham; whereas Lily had never passed, ii 
save under scholastic escort, the outer gates j 
of Rhododendron House. Those weary weeks j 
passed iu the deserted schoolroom aad the j 
scarcely less deserted house — for the Miss ; 
Bunnycastles were accustomed iu holiday-time ! 
to repair to the pleasant shores of Ramsgate i 
ami Margate, in quest of health and husbands; j] 
and Mrs. Buunycastlc was not, at the best of j] 
times, very amusing company for »little girl not 1; 
yet eight rears of age—were full of sorrowful •! 1 
memories for Lily. Inquisitive as she was, aad jj 
fond of the contemplation of external objects j 
that she might- build mental speculations upon i 
them, one is' apt to grow tired at last, of peering j 
into inkstands in whose caked depths florid j’ 
growths of white fungi have accumulated. The jj 
dusty d-'.bris of last half’s slate pencils will at last j j 
lose their charm, and novelty cease to emerge j j 
from the names of bygone pupils out on desks |! 
and forms. Lily remembered, with a shuddering ! ’ 
dread, the lonely dinners and teas that used j! 
to be served to her in the schoolroom; the j-, 
sepulchral tickiug of clocks all over the pre- j; 
mises; the boldness of a certain black rat that 
used to sally from hyieath the meat-screen book- j 
case, and watch her as she fed, and wink a# her ; 

with fierce red eyes, as though j^e said, “ Drop 1} 
mu plenty of crumbs, or, by my godmother’s ! 
whiskers, l will scale the stool on which your ] 
tiny body is perched, and eat you up!" Lily 
was always glad when the holidays were over. ; 
And when Mrs. Buunvcastle’s young friends 
came hack, grumbling, as usual, at Haring <o 
recommence their studies, and leave their beds ; 
when the “ getting-up” bell rang, she wondered, i 
in her simple soul, whatever they could have to, ! 
d>e discontented with. ; 

After site had been dressed, and brushed, and j 
tidied, and made generally spruce and shining ] 
as a new pin, Miss Barbara took hqr -by toe j 
hand, and led her to the best, parlour. %• J j 

There was a lady waiting tor har. She was ! 
a very handsome lady, not in her 'first youth, [ 
but in her second, which, very probably, was If 
handsomer than tie first had,been. She, was ' 
very splendidly drassefi^ so 3y®4jjjly, that 
Lily, suddenly collecting alltbatohexmd heard 
about the Arabian Nights, mstaa^v put her 
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down as the absolute and visible impersonation 
of that Sultana Scheherazade, of whom Miss 
Dali wallah was tbe imaginary type, She had 
a great deal of silk about her that rustled, and 
ofiace that fluttered, and of flowers that waved, 
and a great many ornaments of jewels and gold 
that jingled, and made a shine. It occurred to 
Lily that had she purchased the picture of that 
lady from the gallery of Mr. Marks, or Mr. Park, 
for a penny plain, she would cobt at least twelve 
and sixpence to emblazon and finish off corn* 
plctely in tinsel. 

; The visitor did not appear, however, to be 
either a very patient, or a very good-tempered 
lady. She Kaa been kept for some time wail in", 
audit had made her cross. She was drumming 
on the ground with her feet, and rapping Mrs. 
Bunnycastle’s groat circular walnut-wood draw¬ 
ing-room table with her parasol: a potent ladv, 
indeed, so to presume to rap that revered article 
of furniture! Moreover, when Miss Barbara, 
with Lily meekly trotting after her, entered the 
apartment, she turned to the former with a very 
quick and fierce movement, and said: 

“ Had you not better keep me all day? Is 
this little brat a princes* that 1 am to dance 
j attendance for hours before she grants me an 
| audience P” 

Inly opened her eves at being spoken of as a 
brat. No such ill-natured term lmd tier yet 
been applied to her. This was evidently a vety 
cross lady: as cioss as the tall English leachei, 
who was sent away for pulling the girls cm* 
when they were remiss m their geography—the 
[ Miss Bunuycastles observing, at the time, and 
i with perfect propriety and candour, that if 
' anything of that kind wa-> to be done, they 
could do it themselves. Lily noticed, too, apart 
from the angry vehemence ot the lady’s manner, 
that her voice did not lcsemble that of the 
. Bunnycastlcs, or of any English gnl in the 
j school. She spoke mole like Mademoiselh, 
I for shortness called “ Mnmselle,” Eiench go- 
. verness at Rhododendron House, who was 
I accustomed to rail against the Bumiyeastles as 
“ tyrannical Megacras,” to have the toothache, 
j and to vvftgy 1 'about her ancestors. * 

Miss Lai bar a drew herself up somewhat, at 
being thus abruptly addressed. Alone, it would 
not nave so much mattered; but, in the po¬ 
unce of a scholar, to be snubbed was intolerable. 
Bid not Boot or Busby, when f.V w^ut ovei 
Westminster School with King Charles the 
Second, apologise to hi* majesty for keening 
his hat on, upon the ground that if his boys 
were led for an instant to imagine that there 
was in the whole world a greater personage than 
he, hiq authority would be lost tor ever ? So, 
Miss Barbara ftrew herself up, and looked sharp- 
edged rplcrs, OB whatever the law of kindness 
i was capable of resorting to in moments of re- 
I sentmeut, at the aggressor. 

I “My mamma, madam,” she explained, with 
' offended dignity,is cou- 

r Wt 1 she would have 

reaeim^oV My luster* are detained in the 
|p uchoolrtiOj^Tiy fhoir Scholastic duties. Willi 


my own bands I have prepared Miss Floris for 
stUe visit which, during three years and a half, 
her friends have never condescended to pay her 
instructresses.” 

“ She ought not to want any preparation,” 
returned the lady, with uudiminiahed violence. 
“Bo you keep b«r in a pigsty that she is not 
fit to be seen when her”—she stopped herself 
for an instant—“when her friends call upon 
her ? Come here, child.” 

Lily answem^thc summons not very willingly. 
The handsome angry lady terrified her. She 
was accustomed, however, to do as she was bid, 
and obeyed the command: approaching the lady, 
however, sideways, and with one small fore¬ 
finger in her mouth. 

“ Don’t look like a fool,” cried the handsome 
ladv. 

Lily did not know what else to look like; 
or, to au uninterested spectator, she might 
have looked very much like a little girl in 
arrive preparation for a good cry. Her per¬ 
turbation was increased when the strange visitor, 
pulling the child towards her, and with no v< ry 
gentle hand offered very unmistakable evidence 
ili.it she was about to undress her. She stayed 
her hand, however, at the wight of Lily’s bttle 
gh amiugwhiti shoulders, which—a most curious 
and inconsequent ml ladv, this—she proceeded, 
iueontuunt, to cover with very fierce hot kisses. 
And then, that nothing might lie wanting to 
the oddity of her demeanour, she pushed the, 
elnld away again. 

*. “ Then*,” she said, “ I see you’re clean 
enough. Do you give lify a bath gvery morn¬ 
ing?” she I’tsumcd, afldressmg Miss Bar¬ 
bara. 

“Miss Floris,” retorted that young lady, 
combining a (diplomatic* evasion vvifu much 
moral suavity, “ haw constantly received mire- 
nutting at tuition, both as regards her physical 
and mental requu eincnts.’* 

“Ilow fine you schoolmistresses talk!” the 
lady went on, not, 'alightest 

degree touched by the governess’s eloquence, 
“it is all m the advertisement, I suppose— 
I’anuoucc. What is your name, child?” 

The hrih girl opened her eyes; and Miss 
Bfubaia open* d her* too. Had not the strauge 
lady asked for Miss Floris ? 

“ Lily,” the clu|d answered. 

“Lily whjd ?” 

“ Lily Flovis, ma’am.” 

“Beast of a name. We must change it. 
flow old'arc you ?” 

Lily looked appealingly at Mist Barbara. 

“I liave reuSon to believe,” Miss Butmy- 
castM remarked,*with lofty condescension, “that 
Miss Floris is rapidly approaching her eighth 
birthday.” 

“Are you happy here?” resumed the lady, 
not deigning to acknowledge Miss BunhycasUc’a 
volunteered statefliont, 

“ Tcs, niaiani,” the child replied, with all the 
sincerity Vf eight years of agef. t Tbe lady 
frowned at this somewhat; but Miss Bunny- 
castle rendered thinks to Lily, in her secret 
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soul. “ It was always an engaging little tiling,” 
she admitted mentally. 

“ Do they beat yod P” the lady continued. • 

“No, ma’am,” the child returned, opening 
her eyes wider than ever, 

“Tanfc pis,” said the lady. "When I was 
young they used to beat me like a sack. It is 
true,” she added, turning to*Miss Barbara. 

Miss Bunnvcastle made a genteel inclination 
of the head, which might mean anything; but I 
believe that in the recesses of her mind the 
thought just then was uppermost, that if that 
handsome lad#had been one of he^young lady- 
boarders, jna of a convenient age, she would 
lave given her some viva voce exemplifications 
of the law of kindness, which should have been 
of a nature to astonish her. 

“I suppose it’s good for children, the stick, 
and all that,” the lady added, musing, “ Jt did 
me a torrent of good, to be sure. It made me 
love everybody so. There,” she cried, giving 
her body a sudden wrench, as though she 
wished to rid herself of an unpleasant theme of 
thought, “ I dare say you’re too frightened to 
tell the truth while your schoolmistress is near. 
Please to have her dressed, and I will take her 
out for a walk.” 

The last part of her speech was addressed to 
Miss Barbara, and the governess thought it 
high time to make a stand upon it. 

“Madam,” she said, with freezing polite¬ 
ness, “ Miss Moris was placed here, three 
years and a half siuce, by two gentlemen who, 
in confiding her—then almost an infant— 
to our charge, strictly stipulated that, she wiS 
never to leave it, saite under direct instructions 
from-” 

“Monsieur Jean Baptiste Constant,” the 
lady interposed, and, for a wonder, very coolly. 
“ I know all about Aat. M. Constant, is the 
agent for Miss Eioris’s guardian, and M. Con¬ 
stant pays her school-bills every year.” 

"Precisely so,’# Miss Barbara returned. 
“Therefore, without, instructions from M. Con- 

“ You wouldn’t let her go: at least you’d say 
you wouldn’t, although, if I chose, I’d have 
the child out of this hous^, if fifty dragoons w ith 
drawn swords stood at the door to eppo&c it. j 
But what nonsense all this is. < Do you know 
the, handwriting of M. Jean Baptiste Con¬ 
stant?”^ 1 ' * 

“ Perfectly well, madam.” * 

“Then read that: get the clfild’s hat and 
pelisse on, and let me hear no more about it.” 

She opened^ a pretty reticule, all velvet»and 

S Idea beads. Via flung rather than handed to 
iss Boaaycaatle a note written in M. Con¬ 
stant’s remarkably small and neaHiandwiftiiig, 
in which, with many compliments to the amiable 
Madame and Mesdemoiselles Bunnycastle, he 
requested them, in all respects, to obey such 
directions as should be given tt them ih respect 
to Miss Lily ©oris, by Madame la Comtessf de 
Prauncs, that young lady’s udbrest female 
relative.' % 

“The lottetr, I see, is dated Paris,” Miss 


Bunnycastle replied, after reading and reread¬ 
ing Die note, but still with a certain amount of 
hesitation. 

' “Whence else?” returtied the lady, with 
impetuosity. "He being in Paris. M. Jean 
Baptiste Constant is ill. He is in bed. He 
has an aneurism/’ 

“ And you, madam ?” 

“ You are very inquisitive. I am Miss Ploris’s. 
nearest female relative. I am Madame la Com- 
tesse de Prannes. There is my card, which I 
gave to your dirty slut of a servant. Would 
y<?u like to kuow anything else ? Where I was 
born ? When I was” baptised ? At what age I 
made my first communion ?” 

The last straw broke the camel’s back. The 
Bunnycastle bad home, though with much in¬ 
ward raging, with all the discourtesy of the 
strange lady, but. that allusion to her neat- 
hauded Phillis as a “dirty slut” was too much 
for her. She cast M. J. B. Constant’s letter 
from her, and, with a heightening colour, ex¬ 
claimed : 

“ 1. won’t let the dear little child go. I don’t 
know who you arc, or what you mean. Your 
muuners arc most insulting, and unless the gen¬ 
tlemen conic themselves to fetch Miss Moris, or 
M. Constant, sends a messenger who knows how 
to behave herself, the darling shan’t go. Do 
you want to go, Lily?” 

The subject of this controversy, simply rea¬ 
soning that the. strange lady frightened her, and 
that she was very loud of Miss Bunnycastle, 
and, moreover, that it was decidedly preferable 
to be called a darling than a brat, replied, her 
little heart palpitating violently, that she was 
very happy where she was, and that she didn’t 
want to go away with anybody. 

“Ithought so!” Miss Barbara exclaimed,tri¬ 
umphantly catching the child to her. _ “Apretty 
thing, indeed, to he tutored aud domineered over 
in one’s own house. You have your answer, 
madam, aud I must wish you a good morn¬ 
ing.” Aud she made as though she would have 
rung the bell to bare the importunate visitor 
ushered out. 

But Miss Barbara Bunnja^§tle reckoned 
without her host. The strange iwdyyrose in a 
rage. 

“ You devil!” she cried. Such language in a 
genteel establishment for young ladies ! “ I will 
have the clAl. Do your worst. I say she 
shall gt witn-me. You madwoman, go and ask 
your mother and sisters, and they will make you 
listen to reason. Call in the police, if you like, 
and see what a charming figure your school will 
%iake in the journals. Go, idiot, and take ad¬ 
vice.” 

She set her teeth together, and glared at Miss 
Barbara as though she would devour her. The 
schoolmistress was fairly appalled. Was the 
lady mad? Something must be done, and on 
reflection she concluded that the best thing she 
could do was to consult Celia, and Adelaide. 
The front rate was fast locked, and the lady 
would hardly be so desperate, , as ' 

to scale the iron railings. Bq£ ha^toleave her 
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ia. the drawing-room, and km to get her away 
from Idly? 

The stranger seemed to divine her thoughts. 
"Ring the hell, if yofc like," she said, "runt tell 
the other women to eoroe here. I’m not afraid 
of twenty of them. But I’ll tell yon w hat! 
Before 1 leave this room without the child, I’ll 
smash every window, and set fire tn the house.” 
And the lady decidedly looked as though she 
i meant what she said. ‘ r 

lit Was a strange dilemma: an uprooting of 
all the conventionalities, tin unheard-of rev olut ion 
in the ordinarily placid world of Rhododendron 
House. A servant was rung lor, and the Miss 
i BnnnycastJes summoned. 'I hen, a .special em- 
■ bassy" was despatched fo Mrs. Bunnycastle 
up-stairs; but Die old indy,u ho w as now grow mg 
verv feeble, and was not quite valid, mentally, 
could suggest nothing, and confined herself to 
a general remark that “ she net er heard of such 
goings on.” As a last resouice, Mr. l)rax was 
sent for. That discreet practitioner happened 
fortunately to be at home, and on Ids aimal at 
the school did his best to throw oil on the 


superior numbers was by no means satisfied in 
mind, at the upshot of tbo dispute. 

* “You’ll be sure to come back early this 
evening,” she said, as kneeling on the floor to 
adjust & bow, she gazed earnestly in the child’s 
face. 

“Yes, Miss Babby” (this was the petit at>m 
which, of all the flfie-and thirty boarders, Lily, 
the chartered pet of the establishment, was pri¬ 
vileged to address Miss Barbara bj). 

“Yes, Miss Babby,” Lily whimpered, “and 
T'm sure 1 don’t want to go away at all.” 

“There, yyu mustn’t cry,” Mist Barbara, who 
was on the point of shedding tears lierqplf, hastily 
interposed; “it’s naughty, and not like agreat girl, 
y on km or. M nufyou’i e back by evening prayers. 
If ,iou don’t, you’ll bo punished.” This was 
said with a touch of Miss Barbara Bunny castle’s 
ordinal y and scholastic sent cut tousness, but her 
heart was not in her words, and, casting her 
ami'" around the little girl’s neck, and without 
any valid reason ui the w'orld that 1 know' of, 
..he wept over her as 1 hough her heart would 
hi eak. 


troubled waters. He advised concession. M. 
if, B, Constant's haudwnhng was undeniably 
nuine. M. J. B. Constant's wishes mils! 
attended to. Moreover, them was nothing 
owing. Lily’s bill was always paid m advance, 
and there wort at least six months to run, to 
the next term of payment. The lady was evi 
dcntly a lady, (To fie sure, Mr. Dia\ had not 
seen her in a rage.) Clearly, the only course 
to adopt was to accede to her very rational de¬ 
mand. 

tt happened, at this conjuncture, that tin 
strange lady’s bearing undenvmt a remarkable 
change for the bet ter. She condescended t o m»i!c 
on Mr. Drax. She told hint that he had act oil 
with great discretion: which expression tallied 
so exactly with the quality on which he so much 
prided himself, that Mr. i)rax was m tesfasics, 
and even Ccha and Adelaide thought that their 
sister had bccii a little too hasty. To lx* sure, 
they, too, had not seen tlnWmndsome lady m a 
rage. She, on her part, volunteered (lie in¬ 
formation thajjpjhe was Lily’s aunt, that hci 
only objectify temporarily removing her was fo 
take her out for a holiday aud purchase her 
some new clothes; and she faithfully pioniised 
to return with the child, on that self-same 
evening. Finally, a treaty of j scare it"A arranged. 
As a matter of form/ a Ircdi embassy was 
despatched to Mrs. liunny castle, to obtain bci 
consent, as chief of the Cbtabiislmimi, to Miss 
- Fiona’s temporary departure; but that good 
lady merely told her daughters that they might 
do as they liked, and expressed a desire not to 
be “worriied. M Boor, placul Mis. Bunny- 
castle : we shall see tbec no more. 

Lily, who had stood and wondered through- 
oat the whole of this strange argument, was at 
length conducted to a bedroom and arrayed in 
her walking clothes. Miss Barbura it was who 
bottomed on box pelisse, and tied hVr hat 
boaeaflHidwWTiled chin; but Miss Barbara, 
although had been forced to yield to 


The same quite irrational impulse led Miss ,, 
Barbara, aftei Lily hnd been carried off m a .. 
kind ot sw ci ping and defiant triumph by the 
straiigo lady who had so remarkable a temper, 
to shed ninny more tears. It was foolish, she i’ 
ad.min (I, but she couldn’t hi Ip it. The child | 
would be back soon. There was no harm 
m inr going out. Her sisters were qnite 
sufi.-licd. Mr. Drav had pledged his discre¬ 
tion to the authenticity o! J. 11. Constant’s 
tfhtograph. But Mi s', Barbara mistrusted, and 
Miss Huibfttn wept, she kif w not why. Borne- 
how, this little luown-haired blue-eyed maiden 
had twisted hcisclf round her heart, and she 
lvIt nr though 1 be charming little parasite had t 
betn rudely tofu awav. ^ffihe dried her eyes, j 
and put on, as well asllhe pould manage it, the n 
scholastic countenance, and then she went down ( j 
into i he schoolroom and took a geography class. ! i 
Her temper was tried ner. < 

There was tiie usual nfrrnge of sTOpur* 1 }oung 4 
ladies, careless young ladies, young ladies who ; 
w ere pert, and young ladies who wore aggraval- j 
mg. She ground, ior t)ic five thousandth time, t 
the dreair old barrel-organ to Us accustomed !‘ 
round of tune*-, but. her spirit was far away. ! 
ller heard yearned for Lily. She distributed i| 
(rood marks'mid bad marks nnconscnJtfely, and | t 
she was inrxuc&Mbly grateful for tea-time,: not 'i 
alone because her wearisome task was over, but i 
because the time had grown neater when she 
thought the child would retnrn. 

That luscfioolnystress is a “ erdss old tiling,** 
and nothing more, whole generations of young 
ladies nave unanimously agreed, In regions far 
remote froflt tlm schoolroom and its petty ver* 
diets, polite society finds little difficulty m «gt-» 
ting down the governess as a prim, precise, &*~ 
fid ions personag^k full of angular wars and 
ludicrous rigidity. She is someWdy to Is cari¬ 
catured, or^nnhoed, or supcrciHonsly patronised. 

4?h! if wc only thought a little more of what 
she bad t o go through. All! if we only reflected 
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a little on how rich grows tbe head that has to 
listen to the attains, how numbed grows the 
hand that has to turn, turn, turn, that everlaat* 
mg barrel-organ! Men, with a smog eom- 
piaGeuoy, repeat, one alter the other, that women 
We a special aptitude for teaching ; that they* 
are patient, willing, persuasive, and the rest; 
and then, with pitiless politeness, condemn them 
to grind the barrel organ for the term of their 
natural lives. That men are not so eminently 
fitted for the task of tuition is shown by their 
losing patience half a dozen tinges in the course 
of a lesson, add falling on the cu£s they are 
licking into shape and thrashing them fiercely; 
but gentle, long-suffering woman is contented 
to go on mildly nagging, and wrangling, and 
moralising over the cubs, when they decline to 
dance to the very geateelcst of tunes. In the 
female wards of every lunatic asylum you are 
sure to meet with one or two demented school¬ 
mistresses. I often wonder that for the one or 
two, I don’t meet a dozen. 

Tea-time came and went; then play-hourj 
1 lien study-hour; at last, the times for reading 
prayers and going to bed. Miss Flora bad not 
come hack. Her continued absence was com¬ 
mon talk in the schoolroom. Among the girls, 
one parly, the more imaginative, speculated on 
the dreadful things that would be done to a 
pupil who stayed beyond her leave; another, 
and more practical section, opined that Lily 
would be held harmless, seeing what a favourite 
she was with the authorities. 

Time went on, and the Miss Bunnyeastles j 
sat down to that supper which they were to.* 
sick at heart to eat a The clock was on the 
stroke of ten, when tiro outer gate bell rang. 

“’Tis she! ’lis Miss Floris!” cried Barbara; 
“ the dear little thing l” 

“The naughty lifti| minx, rather!” added 
Celia, with some asperity? 

“ Perhaps it isn’t her fault,” pleaded Ade¬ 
laide ; “sue may hasp been taken ill. But here 
she is!” 

The diAiflP'iap&la, tfed the nmid appeared, with 
a scared face, announcing not Lily, bat a gentle¬ 
man: and, close upon her heels, there followed, 
nearly breathless with haste, nearly wild with 
excitement, Jean Baptist * Constant. m 
“The child 1” he cried; “the child, dear 
ladies 1 Has she come back ?” . 

A treablmg negative had .t o be returned to 
bis question. . 

“ Oh 1 I am ruined, I am ruinetn” the Swiss 
went on. “Where is she? What have you 
done with her? Oh! my little, linIc tyly. 
She, has been %tole», stolen by thafc*mqustcr of 
a woman. Half diction!” • 

And for a long time, this was oil that Amid 
be got out of J. B. Constant. He persisted in 
declaring that he waa ruined. By degrees, he 
calmed down & little* and explained that, at five 
o’clock that aftornoc be had scon the child 
pass, in * haokneyrisosseh, witlfapersoa in wlfise 
company (so wfth much vehcmeaccdie declare) 
she had no right to be. It was if Regent-J 
street, - He had followed the conch as rapidly! 


as he tould, and, by voice and gestures, had 
endeavoured to arrest its progress «But all 
Was in vhiu. The place was Regent-street; 
the time, the full tide of afternoon life. At 
length, in despair, he had been compelled to 
abandon the chase; vainly endeavouring to per¬ 
suade himself that lie might have been mistaken. 
He had made scores of inquiries—perquisitions, 
he called them—in places whither he thought it 
afcjeast faintly probable that Lily might have 
been conveyed; and, at length, he had come to 
Rhododendron House. 

The Bunnvcastles could do little to con¬ 
sole him. They made the most of their re¬ 
luctance to allow Lily to leave; but what were 
they to do ? They had long hesitated, but had 
at last acted ou the advice of Mr. Drax, a trusted 
and discreet friend. 

"Curse Mr. Drax!” cried (he valet, fiercely, 
“ Drax is a goose, a pig, a donkey!” And I am 
afraid the discomfited Miss Bunnyeastles felt 
at that moment very much inclined to agree, 
with J. B. C. Drax’s renown for discretion was 
gone for ever. 

They showed J. B. Constant the note pur¬ 
porting to he in bis handwriting. He lluug it 
lrotn him with something very like an oath, and 
a yell of rage. 

“ A forgery, an infamous forgery!” he cried, 
distractedly. “ Fool that l was, not to have fox- 
seen the possibility of such a fraud. That 
woman would do anything!” 

“Aud whatever will your master say?” 
naively remarked Miss Adelaide, who had been, 
eyeing the. valet with much curiosity. 

“My master!” he repeated; “burn my 
master! This little angel was worth twenty 
thousand masters to me.” 

Grief made him garrulous, but Iris communi¬ 
cativeness was not of a nature to satisfy the 
Bunnyeastles. As the payments had all heen 
made in advance, and the customary references 
dispensed with, they felt the indelicacy of press¬ 
ing him with direct questions. Very little that 
was definite could j^e extracted from J. B. 
Constant. He would mention no names; but, 
when the card of Madame la Comtesse de 
Pmnues was shown to him, fie. h'^re it, con¬ 
temptuously, in half, and muttered, “Bah! one 
of her twenty aliases.” 

The council remained in session until an hour 
was attained#quite unexampled in the annals 
of this yell-ccHiuucted establishment. But Lily 
did not come back; Indeed, to Rhododendron 
House she was not to return again. J. B. 
Constant, with lowering looks, but with many 
protestations of regret at haviug disturbed the 
ladies, took his leave, saying, that if the child 
did not come back, they were very welcome to 
keep what remained of her wardrobe as some 
slight compensation for the trouble l$«y had 
taken. Ana then the Bunnyeastles warn left de¬ 
solate. The compensation was very slight in¬ 
deed. Barbara bad to moura the toss of her 
darling, amd would not be comforted; and her 
two more practical sisters were bound iuJotiy-r- 
aese to acknowledge that the pay^jgStfiThaving 
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been made in advance, they could not demand 
even so much as a quarter’s notice for the 
sudden removal of their young lady'boarder. 

7 ’ 1 *- j 

they don’t talk about it so much, if they think 
more. They are such keen folk, and have to 
Ileal with fellow-citizens so, keen, that a trader j 
must not waste his acuteness in conversation, 
but reserve it for action. The climate, .also, 
may have something to do with this phenomenon, 

I can bear witness that in summer it was some¬ 
times too hot to fldk, and in winter it may be 
occasionally too cold. Then again*they read 
incessantly—books and magazines to a fair 
extent, but newspapers for ever. A journal, and 
a cake of bonewaew for “ chawing" purposes; 
are meat a"d urink to a traveling American, 
Northerner or Southerner, in the absence of the 
two usual supports of human life. In the rail- 
way cars I have travelled miles and miles with- j 
out hearing the exchange of two words. The j 

well known Latin grammar quotation, Yijr sapif, ; 

qui pauca loquitur, should be inscribed on the j 
panels of the ears, and on the walls of the news- i 
rooms of the hotels, not as a caution, but as a 
truism well known and regularly practised. In 
churches and libraries I have now and then j 
overheard a little talking; but that merely, in j 
all probability, arose from the wayward teuden- j 
cies of the “ child of freedom” to assert his j 
independence by the violation of established 1 
custom. ! 

1 loafed about the Parker House, Boston, the 
whole of the incessantly wet day last spring, j 
when the damp wires were reluctantly trans- i 
mitting the unwelcome news of the disastrous 
defeat at Chancellorsville. I was vigilantly 
watching the manners and customs of the i 
'natives; prying ruthlessly into their wounded j 
pride, chagrin, anudisappointment. Grief makes 1 
some folk talkative and others taciturn. The 
men of Massachusetts fell into the latter phase J 
of suffering. 1 lounged in chairs aud sofas, 
gazed out on the deluge A-j the streets, walked ‘ 
now into the. ncws-i'oom where smoking was i 
allowed, now into that where it was prohibited— ; 

all was silence in both. Tine dumb misery was ! 
very oppressive; aud nothp" ..varied its weari¬ 
some monotony but thfc TrequelKty Incurring 
opportunities of purchasing the “ latest extras, i 

or last editions of the daily papers. The little, j 
Irish boys drove a„ tremendous trade that 
soaking dismal day in Boston. They were, I 
think/the only personages in the hotel who j 
exercised their facuitics of speech ti$t morning, 
and it was quite comforting in the midst of the 
flood of rain and disagreeable intelligence to 
hear that brogue which neither time nor travel 
cau entirely take away. Nor did the bad weather 
anddhe bad news tend to fill “ the bar.” Our ; 
Cousins arery widely “ liquor up ,,! in prosperity, \ 
and in adversity shun the tap: a proof of their 
sagacity; for a man may sometimes drink with 
impunity ‘if lie is sailing with the wind, 
whereas, if ho drinks when it is ahead, he will 
be obliged to “ tack" in more senses than one. 
There whs one riyinarkablc exception. I met 
om£ old gentleman on the staircase who had 
evidently .fo&ced his sorrows with a copious 
Supply of stimulants. He was by very slow 
advances descending the stairs, And clung to 

OU» OoijSINS 1 CONVERSATION. 

Thebe is, l tlynk, a prevalent but erroneous 
impression in England that the Americans are a 
talkative people. Recent experience in the 
way of travel in the States has convinced me 
that this is not the case. Among the upper 
million of refined and well-educated ladies nhd 
gentlemen there are numbers of good conversa¬ 
tionalists who do not hide their light under a 
bushel; and even those who are not so richly 
endowed with the “gift of the gab” talk as 
much as all who mix in good society in Bug- 
land do—some from a sincere love of an inter¬ 
change of ideas, and a traffic in gossip; others 
from motives of courtesy and politeness., An 
American lady, for instance, however beautiful, 
does not rely solely cm the silent eloquence of 
her personal charms; but will chat to you about 
the war, politics, slavery, the last sensation 
novel, the last style of head-dress in Paris, her 
baby’s teething, or her husband’s aversion to 
theatres. Young girls at home from school 
during the holidays, who would he blushing 
“ bread-and-butter misses” in ihe old country, 
will ask you an infinite variety of questions with 
the utmost sang froid, and none of them of an 
inquisitive or prying character. 1 was six 
months among Our Cousins of all ranks and 
degrees, and was only once asked whether T 
was married or single. 1 hope ]. was not so un¬ 
interesting as to fail in inspiring curiosity, or so 
egotistical and communicative as to have dis¬ 
pensed with all need for cross-examination. 
But, unless I volunteered an account of my 
pedigree and social position, I don’t think that 
my most intimate acquaintances knew whether 
I was descended from kings and princes, or 
the scion of a long line of shoe-blaeks ; and as to 
my profession or calling, *>khey did not care to 
discover whether I was a bagman or a barristcr- 
at-law. Thp-iBpper million have become far 
less inquisitive, and the lower millions Idas 
talkative, than when I first visited Y'ankeedom 
more than twenty-five years ago. 

The general run of ordinary folk with seedy- 
dark clothes, square-toed boots, apd strangely- 
shaped hats, are so silent—-so persistently and 
pertinaciously silent—-that u stranger naturally 
thinks that this taciturnity must arise from 
melancholy or moroseness. But this is not the 
case. The majority can afford to be taciturn 3 
because he is occupied with the inevitable 
“quidhe can “chaw” and think simulta¬ 
neously; and expectoration is a pastime which 
does notr hinder’ cogitation the most profound. 
A good many are Slinking of the last bargain 
they have made, or the next they are likely to 
make. They are meditating on the “ Almighty 
dollar," just as we go through elaborate pro- 
cessCT^jjVjrf^pimatioa here about the omnipo- 
f#Bfcipverei< i and the not useless shilling; but 
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the banistm* with a cautions tenacity quite ex 


emplary. It was really a very bad case of theJ politician alone. A literary lawyer I knewvraa 
potation disease. 1 - * u “ “ *'■'-* u 

Tiy? politicians in Transatlantics are the 
greatest talkers or speakers; for even in con¬ 
versation they deliver set speeches; which woe 
betide you if yon interrupt* The day after I 
landed in the great'republic, aMaine-iac (or in¬ 
habitant of the State of Maine) was “ posting” 
me “ up” in contemporaneous politics, and cha¬ 
ritably attempting to enKghtc| the more than 
heathen darknShs of my English ignorance, when 
I ventured, at a favourable opportunity, to ask 
a question or raise an objection, 1 forget which. 

** 1 shall feel obliged, sir,” said my Gamaliel, 

“if you will not interrupt me; but allow me to 

f et through with what 1 have to say; and when 
am through, I shall be happy to hear what 
you have to say, sir. Yes, sir.” 1 acquiesced 
with a nervous nod of the head, and lie pro¬ 
ceeded with his long oration, at. the conclusion 
of which I made a short oration, and then lie 
rejoined with another long one, and upon this 
system was the remainder of our dialogue con¬ 
ducted. lie was a chemist; and druggist, a strong 
democrat (not in the general, but. in the special 
part sense of the word), and was bitterly severe 
upon the sentimentality of abolitionists. Among 
other things, he said, “ 1 guess that if .sour 


The use of set speeches is not confined to the 


tilings, *JV OlllWj X ^ 

George Thompson should come out. here agin 
interfering about those cussed good-for-nothing 
niggers, he will be egged and stoned and ridden 
on a rail. He is no better than an infernal 
‘town charge;’ he is.” What a “ town charge.’ 1 * 
means, I, by some mischance, never discovered 
on good authority, ft was evidently meant as 
a term of obloquy, and is probably a pauper, 
dependent on the town for his support. It 
happens strangely thaSettle English ex-M.P. and 
lecturer, who was thus indirectly menaced, is at 
the present moment addressing immense audi¬ 
ences at Boston, anjj in the capital itself. 

Another peculiarity of those among Our Cou¬ 
sins wbe^fifiOtjhaoioiisfis their laboured attempt 
to be excessively accurate and nice in their dis¬ 
tinctions. A friend in New England used to 
amuse me beyond measure by his exquisitely 
careful essays at description. “ Lucas£. Simp- 
kina, sir, is, perhaps, take him for all in all, one 
of the seveg very acutest intellects in %11 New 
Hampshire* I will admit tlai Senator Snooks 
has a higher analytical faculty, and 4 he Honour¬ 
able Peter Slocum is gifted with aTiobier imagi¬ 
nation and finer fancy; but my friend ^impkius, 
for absolute mental acuteness, has only, six 
rivals in the ftholc state, and pcrftapg few in 
the whole continent.” 9 

The lavish use of the parenthesi.fis a fretfuent 
fault in writers and speakers of all ifM ious and 
all ages. It is fortunately, however, vanishing 
from all good style everywhere; but I never 
heard it used with suoh coqunou rccmfcnce as 
in the conversation of two or three Northcrifers 
of my acquaintance^—men of good talent and 
good eulture.. One of them was so Alermiuedv 
a dealer in it, that I nicknamed him “ Paren¬ 
thesis” Palmer, 


mtbe habit of delivering a short harangue in 
conversation about an English author’s recent 
publication. If I beard it once, I heard it 
twenty times. I could “ trot him out ” when¬ 
ever I liked, and for the amusement of others 
frequently did. He never varied a word, a syl¬ 
lable, an emphasis, or an accent. Even the 
nasal twang was always the same. I should he 
very sorry to wound the feelings of that csti- 
mfdile old gentleman by mentioning in print the 
real name of the English writer, or the phrase¬ 
ology of his viva vocc critique; hut the follow¬ 
ing, Without, occasioning any offence, will give 
(lie reader a sufficient idea of my friend’s slvle. 
If I made some remark about Mr. Kinglaice’s 
History of the Crimean Invasion, off would go 
I he orator of private life: “ When I read the 
first volume of Kimrlake, I said, ' Kinglake had 
evidently concluded to crucify Louis Napoleon, 
and, by thunder, he has crucified him; hut is it 
not extraordinary that while this acute and bril¬ 
liant writer has teetotally dried i/p that cuss of a 
despot, he has not written one line about this 
land of freedom or our immortal George Wash¬ 
ington ?’ ” 

As conversation obviously and not unreason¬ 
ably consists of words, I think that I shall not 
be irrelevant in making a few observations on 
the peculiar phrases, idioms, and vocabulary in 
constant use on the other side of the water, but 
some of them almost unknown here, and calcu¬ 
lated to instantly excite the attention and sur¬ 
prise of an English traveller. Some of these 
words and phrases are good old classical English, 
to be found in Shakespeare, aud in the transla¬ 
tion of the Bible, and words which the old 
colonists took with them from their old home, 
and which, though fallen into desuetude here, 
have been retained in daily use by our more 
conservative Cousins. Among them is the word 
“sick,” which we apply now solely to nausea, 
while in America it is used as an exact equiva¬ 
lent for our word “ ili'.** which I never heard used 
with them. It is almost superfluous to point 
mg that it is old English. “ Ski; unto death “ 
is a phrase used in the translation of the New 
Testament, where we are also told that “ Peter’s 
wife’s mother lay sick of a fever.” 

The Americans do not use the word "stranger” 
to anythingWike the extent we imagine from 
hearing*it incontinently repeated by every Eng¬ 
lish act or impersonating a Yankee on the" stage. 
“ My friend” is a more frequent form of address, 
^.'ou ask your wav in the streets, and the reply 
will often be, “My friend, if you go up Sixth 
Avenue, and turn down Seventeenth-street, I 
guess you will find B-streel right oppomYe” 

The two words repeated most frequently, 
and to which the foreign ear gets at last almost 
accustomed, are “air” Jor are, and “benu” 
for been. “ Wo have benn talking to-day about 
your letters, my friend, to the London Daily 
——, and we opine that yon mrt*jfl u ^siiii*rttly' 
to this country as you might jj>C; Tjgrfy ou not 
prejudiced by your European idetV‘ ”” 


If 
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Mi’. Russell stated fciijs, there was a #-ca(, otit- tolerably educated tradespeople. ^TUc Iridi i 

ciy, «nd%t Boston it was mentioned to me as a (keep their brogue almost in full vigour; but 1 

glaring instance of Bull-Run Russell's maccu- au educated Invhmanusually speaks exemplary > 

rarv and malevolence. Relish; and even Irishmen are eduoatgju in | 

i There are aone few peculiarities, wliieh are America. ‘ 

I so well known here that 1 pass over them The "vulgarities” air, perhaps, confined to 1 

i rapidly. Almost every oue has some title, prefix, the lower orders* but the higher and better 1 

or handle to his name; and ns they expect it educated have their "peculiarities.” , A lawyer 
themselves, so they handily confer it on ofhiys. m New England, who was a man of varied and 
1 was introduced to a major-gcneial at "Frederick extensive reading, remonstrated with me for 
City, who turned out to be a very intelligent breakfasting in the room only frequented by my 
gentleman, who bad travelled m JEuiooc, «nd own sex. 1 had done so for the vary simple 
was celebrated as a scientific former, ana some- reason that I thought my appearance in the 
what scientific toper, m h»s own neighbouthooa, ladies’ coffee-room would lie an intrusion, as I > 

i but was a general in the State Militia. liverj had no ladies with me. It was not the result | 

1 man is eitlier "the lionoutable,” or a Gen< r.il of misgiving. “Why don’t you take your 

i oi Colonel. I was usually addiossed as Cohmii minis in the hulks’ nnaitment,” he said, "iu- ( 

(or" Gunner.) when with'llu army, as" Doctor ” stead of in 1 hr midst ot a parcel of hawking and 1 

\> heu with some of the staff ot i he S miiaiy Ci m- spit t ina cusses ?” ( 

mi«sion. My acquaintances also insisted ou un- I lnsud another gentleman of the same cut- t 

jmting to me senatoual hoiuuns, to which J had lure and social statu, usetho word "a human” j 

!! no right whatever. 1 was several limes intro* as an equivalent for "a man.” Speaking of j 

1 dneedas “aMemberof tin Hritish I’ailiamoit,” some stumger to whom he had been introduced, l 

though 1 as often accepted “ the Chilteni Hun- he said, 1 never saw such a queer Inman in ail I 

I deeds,” and modestly denied the soft impiacli- un Utc ” 1 was suipnsed to find how many j 

ji'iuent. I have let tins in tin desk at which l phrast* that wcu Jaiiiiliar to my ear iu the 

| write, in which 1 am always n.tioductd i, 4 the West Indies a qiuufer ot a erntuiyngo, weie in 

j Honourable I\ Q. Z.’’ constant use both m New England and in the 

I I There must be sonic ncknow It djed ponds of Hot del States. Foi < sample, the Barbadians 
i diffeietice between mu tonjue and tinirs, tot ami the Americans invariably use the word 

* the Emperor Nicholas, duinig the Cinnean war, "/./ad" for angry. "Don’t make me mad" 
i, issued a proclamation or edict of somt kind, ex- “ 1 was so mad tins morning, because papa won’t 
1 pressing his high aud stiprt me ctesiie and com- lake us to the t bent to to-night.” Ttien, again, 

I mand lhat “the A/amraa language should Ik an both places, "mash” is equivalent to our 

II studied throughout lus wide dominions ” 1 ht-e "smash.” 1 lteaid a smajl hoy at Washington, 

1 are to he found in conversation, ot moolliquiil bcwaili mv window, telling a little girl, "I'll 
il and humorous writings, like tLo-e oi li.ui- hit 'loin with a rwvf-.stW, 1 will. I’ll hit him 

. bmton, James Russell Lowed, and Artemns till he’s a fool. I guess I'll mask Ins nose, so 
jl Ward. But Our Cousins liavi no not ti to he that it won’t quint mashy#; again.” 
p "thin-sktuned” about then vuitteu style, w lun To rant Me is to determine. I remember a 

|{ they can point proudly to the parity ot \\ash- despatch from Ucar-Admiial I). 1). Porter, who 

( i ington Irving, the sustained elevation aud dig- was successful at Giand Gqjf, April StOth, l&GJ, 

'j nity of Prescott, and even the florid eloquence to the Hon. Gideon W elles, Suc retaiy ot tho 

ot Bancroft, to say nothing of pvl’rofcssoi aim Navy, in which he wrot^lMSHTP bud l^ndudeJ 

Poet Longfellow’s charming Ihpeuon, or those lo land the troops.” An impious old bunker 

>! ot Ralph Waldo Emerson, or Oliver Wendell m the North, who was called upon by some 

P Iloimes. *** i, devout emissaries of a missionary society and 

t I am writing rather of vulgarities and neeu- asked t^ contribute, 3> rcpoitcd to have replied 
J liarities to be found mainly among the lower that 1ns view of the case was that, as things 
■ middle classes and the lower orders m America, stood, pot half the people who deserved met 
and do not let ns forget that we Mvc our vul- their merited fut<^ hereafter, aud tljkt,«as far as 
parities and peculiarities, und than Our Jpousins lie was personally concerned, he “ bad concluded 
ate just as severe upon us as we are upon Oui to go to -»— r ’ the rest here understood: u 
Cousins. They may assuredly, with perlect To “ukrdaddle" is now a fashionable word, sig- 
truth^MSt of the fact that the English (or, for inlying to "run away.” When it was lirst 
tEywWwfoommionJetuseallit the American), used, a §obic lord wrote to the* Times to say 
language is far more purely spoken ou “the that it was an'old word in Scotland meaning 
boundless continent” than m its native home, "to tspill,” an applied especially to milk. Some 
There is nothing among the wildest prairie iu- pedantic -correspondent forthwith suggested 
habit airtf of the.West to answer to such odious that "skedaddle” was derived from the Greek 
and unintelligible dialects as aic spoken by the verb w*r«fiownp», “to scatter,” To be "gobbled 
agricultural labourers of Yorkshire, Somerset- up” is ta still snore recent phrase, lull first 
shire, and Wiltshire. The roughest private rost on the vocabuiar horizon yheu I was in 
soldier in the army, the noisiest rcavtlio in America. 16 means, “ to be captured or seized ” 

*pj thft humblest ostler, or porter, or ^a war. c Some of our ammunition waggons 

| ,biage-dr?WrJr,hg-shorc mau, or dustman, or and our toamsters wcio ‘gobbled up* by the 

scavengery^peaks the language used here by rebel cavalry.” , 
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Of course everything is “fixed” instead of 
being arranged, or settled, “ Weddm-fixingf*” 
mean sumptuous food, high living; to use a 
veji vulgar' English phrase, “ good grub.” 
“ WmcUf ” means ugly, and ugly means vicious. 
To “reetmraie” is to recover. A medical 
man at PhibTalphia said fro me* “ I suffer a 
great dead from fatigue, but I recuperate rapidly 
miring sleep.” You “locate” not place, any¬ 
thing, and a place is usually a “ location.” You 
are bound to do anythiug; Anglice, you ought to 
doit. In thmwords of the very classical and ele¬ 
gant song, “ WeTe bound to go the whole hog or 
none.” What we call here a leading article is 
in New York an “ editorial and the staff of 
contributors to a journal are spoken of as its 
editors. To enjoy yourself is to “ have a good- 
time This phrase, which I peculiarly dislike, 
from a kind of silly quaiwtuess there is in it, 
was in every one’s mouth. “ To be raised is i o 
be brought up, or reared. “ To judge,” is to think 
or to imagine. “I should judge, Mr. 1‘. Q. r L , 
that you are in very excellent health.” In 
some of the Newspapers the rule of writing 
appears to be never to use a short, word trihcii 
you can find a long one. Thus you must not sav 
to give, but to “donate.” “Right air ay ” is 
quickly in the English language. The first night 
l slept at the Parker House, Boston, 1 rang my 
bell in the morning, and quietly asked the boy 
who answered it it I could have a warm hath? 
“Want a warm bath rigged?” said the juvenile, in a 
brusque manner. “Ishould like u bath,” 1 replied, 
and after a considerable delay ii was ready. T‘«e 
next morning l rang my bed very loudly, ami, 
upon the youth arriving, shouted at him. “Big 
me a bath right away” The boy seemed quite 
delighted by my promptitude and the accuracy 
of my conversation^ style, myl my bath was 
“ rigged” in two or (Ttma miuutes. ’ There was 
one odiously affected and absurd phrase creep¬ 
ing iuto the newspapers at t he t ime 1 was leaving. 
'Hie writers of paragraphs about the weather 
took bsAiftlling the hJt days of July aud August 
“ the heated term.” 

Our Cousins have some, but not many, 
peculiarities of pronunciation. It is “ob- 
liggatory” on you to recognise sonjpbodv. 1 
heard the chief justice of Urn ourt for the 
District of Columbia at Washington talk of an 
Inq&irys It is very usual t» shorten the penult 
of words of three syllables. 1'hey.alwavs talk of 
“the component parts” of a thing. Even the 
fashionable folk pronounce the word Idvee, levee. 

There is one element in TransaUanlig talk 
which!mention with reticence, both because of* 
the nature o^the subject itself, ana from an 
earnest wish not to give offence to a* great 
people, whom I sincerely admire, i allude to a 
special andpye-eminent gift of swearing oaths 
of a most oissphemous, character inherent iu 
the loafer orders of America* To liter swear¬ 
ing brought {jp its lughest pterfection, 1 bfeieve 
one should visit Texas, where Che inhabitants ; 
pride themselves upon the ekborafb iugenuiqy 
and exquisite fancy Of their long-winded im¬ 
precations. 


The most daring flight in the way of swear¬ 
ing I have ever heard, was an observation made 
on board one of the Mississippi steam«bajd». A 
Western farmer, though excessively drunk and 
noisy, had been playing poker, euchre, whist* 
and other games, with such transcendent success 
that he had literally “ cleaned out” all his friends 
and acquaintances on board of their last “ green¬ 
back” or “ yellow-belly.” When every one had, 
for obvious reasons, refused to continue playing, 
he threw the cards down with a thump on the 
1 able, and jumping up, exclaimed, “So, 1 guess, 
I’ve cleaned you all out, eh? And so I would 
clean out any soul on this airth this night. I 
am in such a humour this night, I am, that I 
would undertake to play the Almighty for the 
stars, ami to leave him in total darkness in fif¬ 
teen minutes,” 


SPRING RAIN. 

The Eastern wind came sweeping through 
Spring's first triumphal arch of blue, 

Trod hard her .-toft’nmg lands, 

Shook from her grasp into the storm 
Lamb, bird, ami flnw’r, that just kept warm 
tYkiltf breathed on ’twixt her hands. 

Shone dn closed doors and sear-white street, 
And shivering beggar’s purpled feet, 

The sunlight’s bras>v gleam j 
Shone mockingly on pastures bare, 

Where patient cows, with roughened hair, 

Bern to the shrinking stream. 

O'er the gaunt trees with leaf-buds burned. 

The iron w inter seemed returned 
With thicker spots of rust; 

A stony blue was overhead, 

And Nature seemed not only dead, 

But dried and turned to dust. 

Till yesterday, at morning tide, 

Came bulging landward clouds that dyed 
The skv one Jea.rffi stain; 

Wo bad scarce marked the softened cold, 

When lo ! the dust, so pale, gjk.'dd, 

Had dimpled to the rain. 

Bright rain not rocked on Winter’s gale, 

Nor wreathed in stealthy Autumn’s veil, 

But Swjbig-time's fairy daughter, 

Whg. wlmn she speaks, drops diamonds round. 
That twinkle on the streamy ground 
In pools of dancing water. 

A sweet confusion everywhere, 

A voieefu! gladness on the air. 

Poured out in ample measure; 

The very stones seem clapping hands, 

Ami ev'ry lifted face expands < 

As though ’twere raining pleasure. 

Fall frith crisp palter on the trees 
Spring’s clear out-spoken promise*; 

Eln now their perished leanness 
Swells Will her dainty- finget^w*,., JJIB 
How bashfully her fresh yoq|jg i%, on tlie be<L 
Will 'kiss thorn into greenness i >ibc priest. 
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The dripping garden we look down, 

Warm touches on its grey and brown 
Her pleasant hand makes plain : 

Hers peeps a crocus, there the streak 
On that closed tulip’s wetted cheek 
Seems reddening in the rain. 

And who can so much beauty drop, 

Through Nature’s grand kaleidoscope, 

As this beloved new comer? 

Grouping anew old shapes and hues 
In delicate transparent views, 

Through which we see the Summer. 

One crimped currant-leaf we see, 

In Us full cup, an augury 
Of scarlet fruit disvlosis. 

Those magic raindrops mirror shade, 

Till wall and paling are o’crlaid 
With visionary rosea 

What odours from Earth’s freshened breast! 
What push of growth! What quickened zest! 

And brooding from above! 

A solemn, deep, delicious sense 
Of a creative influence— 

An Energy of Love. 

Town trees in silver tangles shine, 

And roofs have all a bendtd liuc 
Of crystal nt their edges. 

Gutter and spout, with gurgling call, 

Answer the tinkling musical, 

Of drops from window-ledges. 

The rain’s last sprinkled benison 
A glory from the west hath won: 

A lovely rainbow lying 
Upon yon purple cloud the while. 

That moves us like the tearful srnik 
Of some dear friend when dying. 

Ilark! tip, and up, and up the sky, 

With warble of rich melody. 

Skylarks with joy ascend. 

Ah, thus a thrill of faith can dart 
A winged rapturelift the heart 
Up after that, dear friend! 


HOW MONSIEUR FLAMMAND 
DRAf&ED HIS CHAIN. 


I war in bad health, and very hard up. A 
sharp attack of jungle-lover had obliged me to 
j leave India, where my regiment watuquartored; 
I and wandering about the different waj-cring- 
! places of France and Germany, trying to shake 
1 off the effects of my illness, had considerably 
j reduced my purse. There were still some ten 
! months (oat of my two years’ leave of absence 
j on sick certificate} to run before L should bo 
• obliged to rejoin my corns in the East; but the 
1 bad effects of an English climate on my health, 
. forced mq to spend, t bat t inic somewhere abroad. 
1 “Tty a dry climate, M said my London doctor; 
i but his advice was something like that of the 
physician who recommended jelly and port wine 
; to the sick pauper. The few hundred pounds 
r w k*dh remained to me after 

1 '<t»ge-dttWPXr my several commissions, were 
\ eoavcn^i^Sulcd; an d beyond my pflfethrce 


and beyond my p^y-fthree 


months of which hac( been advanced bv that 
Aost kind-hearted and obliging of firms, Messrs. 
Cox and Co., the army agents—-I had nothing 
whatever to depend upon. Under these cicgpm- 
stances, the question was not so much where to 
go, as where I could, without injury to my 
health, spend leasts money for the next fire or 
six months; and thus reflecting; I was led to 
remember that a lady cousin of my own, who 
some ten years previously had married a French 
gentleman resident somewhere near Botirges, 
had often as^ed me to pay her sufcl her adopted 
home a visit. I therefore wrote to this relative, 
and telling her and her husband exactly how 1 
was .situated, asked them point blank whether 
j they could receive an invalid pauper for two or 
three months, and if not, whether I could find 
any cheap lodging in their neighbourhood. In 
due time the answer came, begging that 1 would 
make their home my home until my health was 
r< stored, aud urging upon me the consideration 
that the district in which they resided was con¬ 
sidered an exceedingly dry climate, the very 
thing, asl had told them, that ifiy doctor rccom- 
nuAded for me. 

In three days after the receipt of my cousin’s 
letter, 1 was at tlie London-bridge. station, 
thence to make my way viaFolkestone,Boulogne. 
Paris Orlians Blois/nml Cimteauroux, to Lc 
Blanc, a‘•mall chef d’arrondissemont town in the. 
department of Indre, and the old province of 
Le Berne, u the days when departments were 
not in France. At Lc Blanc my cousin’s 
ifasbaud met me. and drove, me over to his 
chateau—which, bv then as, in sine and general 
appearance, resembled gradly one of the many 
| “(letached villa resuhnees” common in the 
' n< iglibourhood.s of Chalk Farm, Highgnte, and 
Stoke Newington—a di^micc of abonl three 
leagues, or nine miles, LVer the very worst road 
it has ever been my lot to travel on wheels. 
Arrived at the chfilcau, willing could exceed 
the kindinss with which I was received, and 
although the view fromtlA wiudows—extending 
as it did oyer a vast plain quite as monotonous aud 
uninteresting hr the desert between Cairo and 
feuei!--was not cheeriqg to a sick man in bad 
spirits, 1 .began very soon tc, fed that my sojourn 
m these parts would greatly benefit my twialth. 

But country life in Franco is very djif&jffipt 
from country life in England. In'ihcMmpni 
country—unless amongst# the few vwjjPMcii 
nobles’who merely go to their ch&lciflMMor a 
few months every year, or else amongst the 
financial millionniurcs who have in tbeif pountry- 
►houses, ns ift Paris, every possible luxury, and 
only look to tneir brief stay th^rc as n 
distraction (hiring the intervals of money¬ 
making—c«un try life lma very few, if any,- of 
the elegancies of life which with us are to be 
found more or less in the household of every 
country «sntlema» 4 no mutler how m#tst his 
meals. My cousin’s husband waf by no means 
badly off; m Act, for a French gentleman living 
<fi ids own estate, he passed for being almost 
rich. And yet, day by day, ho toiled—to say 
that he merely y irkgd would fat convey half 
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my meaning—at improving, or at seeing to the 
current necessary labour of his estate, much Is 
Australian settlers are obliged to look after 
their newly-acquired sheep-farms. By daylight 
every morning he had taken his cup of cate 
au lait, and was off, either on foot or ou horse¬ 
back, according to the distance, to see how 
some planting, or draining, or ploughing, or 
reaping. Or felting of trees, was going on. At 
eleven o’clock he came back, and wo then met 
for the first time in the day % at a dejeuner a la 
fourchette, which lasted until noon No sooner 
was this meal over than he Was off again to 
superintend some other work, while the lady 
of the house—who was always invisible until 
eleven o’clock—disappeared again to her house¬ 
hold duties, and was no more seen until six, at 
which time we all sat down to dinner. In the 
evening, the master of the house was invariably 
kuocked-up and sleepy, and his wife was fully 
occupied with hearing their two children say 
their prayers, and seeing them io bed. By 
nine o’clock everybody in the house had re¬ 
tired for the night. This was the life we led 
six days out of seven. On Sunday the whole 
family went early to hear mass at the cliureh 
of the neighbouring village. It was a league 
off, and they only got back a little before niton, 
when the substantial breakfast was served. 
The afternoon was spent in smoking, inspect¬ 
ing the poultry-yard, aud receiving the visits 
of the parish priest, or a few of the peasant 
farmers who lived in the vicinity. There were 
no books, music, visitors to mv hosts of tiled* 
own rank in life; them was no returning of visits, 
no hunting, very littre shooting, aud, in short, 
no amusement of any kind. 

Such as the very little shooting wa«. it 
formed fora time mj^politarv aesource. After 
shooting in Indian jbeel?, where a bag of fifteen 
or sixteen eouple of snipe is by no means au 
unusual amount of#port before mid-day, it was 
poor work to toil from early morning to late 
m the afternoon, and HI rewarded wit In perhaps, 
two dozen shots, of which more than half 
were at birds so wild that it was a mere waste 
of powder and lead fyiug at them. Then, 
again, French pointers are not framed as ours 
are to drop after a shot, but a :e taught, to run 
in upon de|d orwounded gaum, to picket up, or 
catch lit and bring it to lb* sportsman. This 
custom an Englishman can hardly .ever get 
over, and it worries him, no matter how long 
be may shoot in France. To bring, back t o 
the cMteau half a dozen—three brace-»red- 
legged partridges was considered it vary excel¬ 
lent dayV sport for my single gun, and to do 
even tins I had to start very early* in the Sioru- 
itig, remain ont all day, and only get home to¬ 
wards evening, ^ When my bag contained a hare 
—le bean lii!vre; as the French always call that 
quadruped — there was as /inch eafbitcroent 
among the servants and farm-labourers, * X 
eVer saw in an Indian village wflen a Bengal 
Jr had fallen at: a shot from sn Enghslt 
ib’a rifle. The French look less to spbrt, but 
more to the shotting for the pit, than we do. 1 


remember on one occasion bringing-home, as 
the fruit of twelve hours’ toiling under a blazing 
September sun, four brace of partridges, three 
snipe, 4 and two hares. This wonderful day’s 
sport was talked about through all the district 
for upwards of a month. 

I very soon began to tire of this kind of 
shooting. I found the severe toil of walking 
•ver such a great extent of eonntry—which 
was absolutely necessary in order to make any 
bag at all—too trying for my state of health, 
a*id therefore took to merely wandering about 
gun in hand, shooting if 1 fell in with any 
game, but not ashamed to return home with au 
empty bag. I became a subscriber for six 
months to that best of all papers—some one has 
called it the best friend of Englishmen on the 
Continent — Calignani’s Messenger, and the 
walking over to the district post-office—two 
leagues off—three times a week, in order to 
receive each time two numbers of the paper/ 
became almost occupation enough for me, In 
(lie country districts of France "there is no such 
thing as delivery by the postman, each person 
living more than about a mile—I forget how 
many kilometres is the stipulated distance—firm 
the post-office in the provinces, must go or semi 
for his own letters or papers, or do without 
them. 

On one of these walking expeditions to fetch 
my newspaper I first became acquainted with 
M onsieur Flammand, or 1’erc Flammand, as he 
was generally called. 3 was caught in a severe 
thunuer-slovm close to the outskirts of tbevillage, 
and 1 ran to the nearest habitation and asked 
for shelter until the storm should pass. The 
house was a small two or three, roomed cottage, 
of the sort inhabited in that-part of France by 
the small peasant proprietors. Xt stood quite by 
itself, in a small plot of ground, perhaps three 
hundred yards from the rest of the village. The 
only occupants of the cottage appeared to be an 
old peasant woman aud^jiory much o!dei»««*, 
who was dressed in long cassock, worn on 
all occasions by the French Catholic clergy 
when not officiating in churd’. The old gen- 
tftman received me very kindly, and begged I 
would.remain until the storm had quite passed, 
but as the rain lasted more than an hour, I re¬ 
mained talk ing wit h him long enough to discover 
tlml he wa^fc man of much greater refinement 
and knowledge than was generally found 
among the rural clergy of France. That he 
was a priest T understood from the theological 
"and devotional books in bis room, but having 
•already made the acquaintance of the parish 
priest at my cousin’s bouse, and not haring 
heard of there being another clergyman in the 
neighbourhood. I was nuzzled to know who my 
entertainer could be, knowing* that ill Frtmoc 
priests without parishes are very rare indeed, 
there being often not enough in the various dio¬ 
ceses to allow of au incumbent to each parish. 
Although an old man, my hostwas cridgujiv, 
not too infirm to officiate in a r*y 

fore i dismissed the idea that v(gonthebe% 
shelved on account of his %e. WheAp® P ne8t * 
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borne in the evening, I asked my cousin and to 
husband concerning my new acquaintance, but 
beyond knowing the ola man by sight, having 
heard that he bed mice been a priest, that he 
had lived nearly twenty years in th# same 
cottage, that lie always attcudcd the daily and 
•weekly services of the parish church, and par¬ 
took every Sunday of (ho communion, but 
never officiated in any way—beyond these, an- 1 
the circumstance that he was not a native of 
the parish, my friends knew nothing whatever 
about him. .Now, iu the Homan Cathol'c 
Church, to be once a priest, is to be always 
a priest. No individual who has been or¬ 
dained, can take to any other pursuit. If Li¬ 
sin grievously against morality, or against eccle¬ 
siastical authority, or be couvicted of heresy, 
he may be suspended from his functions for a 
longer or a shorter period by his bishop, but he 
nevertheless remains always a priest. I thne- 
fore wondered more and more what could be the 
reason of this old man not officiating m his 
calling; the moro so as J learnt that, ovnug 
to the parish priest having to go once a mouth 
to another village w here there was no incumbent, 
the church of the place where this old gentle¬ 
man lived remained shut up every fourth humlay. 

Of his former life the old gentleman novel 
spoke, save that he once said m my presence— 
for J got by deguvs to know Inin very well in¬ 
deed, and often called to sit and talk with him 
on my way to and from the post-offioc—thai in- 
had been ordained a priest in such a year isnnn- 
forty’years previous!*) at Paris. In slant, it 
was only after 1 had been acquainted with him 
for three or four months, tuid when l had fonm d 
a decided liking for the old man, and when I 
was on the eve of leaving that part of France 
altogether, that 1 learnt from another pci sou the 
history of Pore Fhunmand. 

Monsieur Flammimd, when a young man 
about five-aud-tweniy, was ordained priest at 
Ppm.q few months uffer N’apokon was banished 
to .St, Helena: that i.s w«*say, about the year 
1816. After his ordination lie was appointed 
vicaire—what in Kwriand we should call curate 
—to one of the large churches in the capital; 
and four or five years later ho was chosen by 
the archbishop of the diocese to be eme—wlmt 
with ns would be called rector—of a small 
country parish about ten leagucs^-om Paris. 
J& this village—the name of which i forget— 
lie inhabited a small house close to the church, 
containing five rooms besides the kitchen. Ouc 
of those rooms was the priest’s study; in another 
he took fais meals; in the third he sit*;>t; the fourth« 
was the room of the old bonne, or housekeeper, 
who was his only servant; the fifth, fitted np with 
a bed and a few chairs, formed a spare room in 
which any brother clergyman coming from a 
distance, or any stranger who happened to visit 
thecuri*, could sleep. All the rooms were on 
the ground floor: in fact, the house was merely 
t a betta 1 fund of outage. The room ufted as a 
"tSfWMP added to the rest of the 
; .^Mf *wij«ttc4 out close to the main road 
? ww ' 8 <5tike village. It had ouc door which 


opened into the garden, and another which led 
feto l he study, or sitting-room, next to which 
was the room in which the priest slept; the 
dining-room, the room in widen the old bonne 
slept, and the kitchen, being all at the other 
side of the passage, which, as it were, cut the 
house in two, *> 

One very cold winter’s evening, shortly after 
dark, and in the midst of a snow-storm, a young 
peasant woman come to the priest’s door, and 
besought the housekeeper tor a lodging for the 
night. She „said she was on het way to Paris 
to see her father, who was in service in that 
city, but she had wandered and lost her way in 
the snow-storm. She was not without means 
to pay for‘her lodging, but hoped Monsieur lc 
Ouu- might kindly allow her to sleep in bis 
kiicbcn for the night. It would not only save 
tin- pi ice of her heel, but be more respectable as 
a sojourn for a young unmarried woman than 
i ho auberge of the village. In country places 
in France, such applications to the clergy arc 
h.v iin means uncommon, and were still less so 
before railways had drawn all towns and localities 
much nearer each other. Moreover, at that t line 
ihere vveu- a considerable number of disbanded 
foldiuis, and other loose characters, wandering 
ah mt Fiance: insomuch that no woman who 
could havo avoid*U doing it, would have spent 
a main iu a small villnee wine-shop, if she bad 
any oilier place she could go to. 

As a matter of course the priest gave his 
consent that the traveller should stop the night 

Ins house, ’iiid the .spare room was got ready 
for her. The next morning the snow-storm 
was -still so lu-iivy that if' was impossible for 
tlu- woman to proceed on her journey, so she 
remained at the priest’s, helping the old boune 
in her household work,/tniu dining with the 
pnest and lm, housekeeper; iu the evening she 
retired u» before to the room which had bccH 
allotted to her. 

The following morning, very early, there was 
an alarm through the village. A strange woman 
had ton foiiud murdered in the priest’s house, 
it appeared that a labourer who often attended 
to tiie priest’s garden, f and did other odd jobs 
about thp place, wont to the cure’s before any 
one was awake, with the intention of shovelling 
the sikvw off the roof of the homie. Not to 
disturb any one, ho entered the spfcire goom by 
the door which led into tin- garden, as he had 
left a spade fn that room on a previous occasion, 
and did uot know any one was lying there. 
To In* astonishment lie found a woman in the 
bed, with her throat cut from oar to ear, and 
evident marks or a struggle viable in her tom 
clotlffes and the disordered bed-clothes. The first 
thing he did waa to eall the priest, who appeared 
paralysed with fear and dismay, The mayor 
and other village authorities were then sum¬ 
moned, tsad quickly assembled in the room, 
in A-der to go through the fomq which the law 
of France requires on such occasions. Near 
the bed oi the murdered woman was found a 
rarer, which was reregniaadso* belonging to the 
priest, and withiito jresptb tfkieb was covered 








. with blood, the murder bad no doubt been com¬ 
mitted. Tim doctor of the village gave it%s 
his opinion, that the unfortunate woman had 
been outraged before being murdered, and that 
site had been dead for some hours. There 
were footstep# of a man's foot discovered in 
the snow, leading frpm theawindow of the room 
in wbieh,the priest slept, to the outside door of 
the footn opening into* the garden in which 
the! murder had taken place, and these marks 
corresponded exactly in size with a pair of shoes 
which were found hidden under sqpie rubbish iu 
tire garden, which were dirty as having been 
lately used, and were also spotted with blood. 
These shoes were recognised as belonging to 
the priest. In the same place a white cotton 
handkerchief, upon which some person had 
evidently wiped wood from his hands and fingers, 
was also found, and this also was proved to 
belong to the priest. The woman had not been 
murdered for the sake of whatever money or 
valuables she had about her, for her purse, 
containing three or four gold pieces and some 
silver, Was found on a chair near the bed, and 
hanging round her ncc-k were a small gold 
cross, and a silver box or case such as arc- 
used in Roman Catholic countries to contain 
reiics. No person had been seen near the 
priest’s house during the day or evening previous | 
to the murder, and the old housekeeper declared 
that, during the night iu which the deed had 
been committed, she had not heard any noise, or 
struggle. But it was shown that, as her mom 
was some distance from that in which the mu* 
tiered woman had slept, she might not have heard 
wliat was taking plate there, even if there had 
been a noise. It was, however, proved that, the 
priest's room was so near the room in which the 
murder had taken pl^cs, that it was almost im¬ 
possible for him not to frave heard a disturbance 
there. The priest himself declared that he 
had slept sound, aqd bed heard nothing. The 
shoes which were found in the garden he ac¬ 
knowledged to be lift, but said they had been 
kept for some considerable time in a cupboard 
in the room where the murdered woman had 
slept, as they were a pair which he did not use. in 
the winter months. The handkei-rbiqf he also 
said W&s his, but declared that, on the previous 
evening at supper, he had lew it to th^ woman, 
who hag ttfid turn she hndnoju of her own, to tic 
round her head during the night He could 
not account for the raeor being Touud in the 
room. Altogether, the evidence against him 
was considered so strong that he was scut to 
prison, and, u> due time, was brought* to trial, 
on the aecusatign of having outraged and then 
murdered the woman who had slept! in his Abuse. 

In those day# the public feeling and pre¬ 
judice priests were very strong in 

France. Moreover, then as now, every man 
put on bia trial fen that counter was considered 


strongly adverse. Moreover, it came cart—-or 
was brought to light by the I’rocureur-Royal— 
that, long ago, tea years before lie became a 
priest, when he was a mere, boy, he had been 
strongly suspected of an intrigue with a mar¬ 
ried woman. Of course, this fact—which, in 
England, would not for a moment have been 
admitted in evidence—was made the most of. 
«To make a long story short, he was found guilty 
of both charges, and condemned to death, from 
which he was saved at the last moment by court 
influence, as the Bourbons, who were then in 
^ower, disliked the idea of a priest suffering an 
ignominious death on the scaffold. His sentence 
was commuted to the galleys for life, and he 
was sent off, a condemned felon, to work in 
chains for the rest of bis days in the Bagne at 
Brest. 

This unfortunate man was chained to a 
prisoner convicted of most atrocious crimes, 
and, day or night, night or clay, the chain 
that linked these two together was never un¬ 
done. The blasphemy which sounded all day 
and every day in his cars, was augmented ten¬ 
fold by the miscreants who surrounded him 
when they discovered that he had been, and, 
indeed, was yet, a minister of religion. By 
day, in cold, or wet, or heat, he had to 
toil in the dockyards at work, which he had 
neither the strength of body to endure, nor the 
knowledge how to make the best of. Blows 
and oaths from the prisoners' warders were 
amongst tite least of the evils he had to submit 
to in mute d is pair. All prisoners condemned 
in France to the galleys were treated not only 
worse than the brutes'that perish, but as if the 
chief end and aim of their punishment were to 
harden them in vice, and make them reckless of 
tf& laws of God mid matt. Bat this unfortunate 
Driest was treated far worse than the others, for 
iie was the everlasting butt, and at him were 
levied all the most horrible jokes, of all his 
fellow-prisoners. — ,<■%% - 

How he endured, idfls existence, after his 
peaceful life as a country parish priest, seems 
little short of a miracle. And yet he did 
ewdure it, not only for a few, but for more 
than four-and-twenty years. He had been all 
this Ohm a coudethned galley-slave, when a 
soldier tflono of the French colonies*being on 
his dcath^d, confessed, first in private to a 
priest,«nd afterwards publicly before the autho¬ 
rities, how he was the real culprit who had com¬ 
mitted the crime for which poor Monsieur Flam- 
mand had been judged guilty. He gave full and 
•particular details how he had entered the room 


and questioned again, until hebardlrauew what: 
he said or what he denied; Tbe evidence against 
him was purely mreen^taarial, but it was 


whatever lie could find* How he had found the 
woman sleeping there, liad committed the double 
crime of which the priest had been •accused, 
and had used the shoes, which he found m 
the cupboard, for the purpose, of throwing sus¬ 
picion on the priest, making it appear as if the 
latter had walked from his own window across 
the garden to the door of the Rqjsu.piqK" OB' 
handkerchief he declared lie fay? fofci ou the be<^ 
but did not know that it beioared iV.lie wiesf. 
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The razor he declared he had found in the same 
cupboard as the shoes, and, feeling sure that it 
must belong to thepriest, had, after murdering 
the girl with it, purposely left it in a conspicuous 
place, so as to cause people to believe that the 
foul deed had been committed by the priest. 
All he had.eared for at the time, he said, was to 
divert the scent of justice from himself. He 
was a native of the place where the murde" 
took place, and had, a few hours after com¬ 
mitting the crime, formed one of the crowd 
that went to the priest’s house, where he wns 
one of the loudest to declare that it must hav^ 
been the priest, and no other, who murdered the 
unhappy woman. He had shortly after left his 
native place, taken service as a substitute in 
the army, and, after some twenty-four years’ ser¬ 
vice, did, on his death-bed, make the confession 
which exonerated Monsieur Flamnmnd. 

As a matter of course, the poor priest was in 
due time released from the Bagne, and restored 
to all hia civil rights. His bishop offered several 
times to reinstate him in a parish, but he in- 
| variably, respectfully and firmly, declined. The 
reason he gave was, that the twenty-four rears 
spent amongst the formats at Brest had rendered 
him unfit and unworthy ever to officiate again at 
the altar. He continued a most devoutly re¬ 
ligious man, but said that if God spared his life 
to the utmost age given unto man, it would 
barely suffice to purify his soul from the 
moral contagion of that hell upon earth, the 
Bagne. He retired to a part of France where 
he was not known, and, although he dressed as 
the French clergy do when not officiating in the 
church, he never entered a church save as the 
humblest layman might have done. He never 
1 told his story but to one or two intimate friends. 
(' When I knew him he had been set at liberty 
■ some eight or nine years, and not loDg ago J 
heard that he was dead. 


'^EXCEEDINGLY M*>D FELLOWS. 

Geobge has told you about his account at 
the Post-office Savings-bank, and would ha e 
you believe that he was a model of prudence, 
and all that sort of thing.* But I cjjutd tell 

J ou a different story. Not that I mind what, 
esays about me being aggravating^and sitting 
Sad saying nothing, and that being worce than 
nagging, for I despise such insinuations; but 
George, though he is my husband, and as kind 
and good a man as ever breathed, is a fool with 
hia money* and that’s the truth. His putting 
money in the Post-office Savings-bank is just 
a fad, and T feelcertainthat if I don’t look after 
him, he will make ducks and drakes of it after 
all. He told ytJn that he is an Odd Fellow. 
Well do. I know it. The state that he comes 
home in after the lodge meetings, which are 
held at that horrid Yorkshire Grey, is dreadful. 
To hear him coming up to bed at two o’clock 

1 ---- 
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in the morning, you would think they, was 
sffooting coals up the stairs, And then when 
he comes into the bedroom, trying to walk 
straight and holding on hy the chest of drawers, 
and I give him a look, he says, “ Don’t look 
like that, Susan; you know Ihave been at the 
lodge providing for a rainy day, and doing my 
duty to my family.” I must say this of George, 
that always when he’s been providing for a 
rainy day and doing his duty to his family, he 
comes home smelling of rum with lemon. 

When Gecgge Bret joined the ©dd Fellows I 
thought it was a very good tiling, for he told 
me, that by paying in a small sum every month, 
he would get ten shillings a week if he ever 
happened to be laid up, and ten pounds for 
burial expenses,if lie died, which of course 
would be a nice thing to have, and one-and- 
ninepence a month not too much to pay for it. 

But afler a bit there were so many lodge mcet- 
| ings, and George so often coming home tight, j 
that I began 1 0 think one-and-ninepence couldn’t ! j 
do it, so I was determined to get to the bottom j 
of it, and one day I catechised him. !j 

“ VV hatever do*you do at that lodge, George ?” i j 
Isays. “Do,” lie says, “ why, transact ousi* <] 
ness, of course.” “But it surely doesn’t take !j 
you till two o’clock iu the morning,” I says. f| 
“Oh yes it. does,” be says; “the business is j 
sometimes very heavy, and there’s a great i 
many accounts to go through, and the affairs of j 
the order to discuss, and lots of things—lor* lj 
bless you, you have no idea what a great society j j 
..urs fs; it’s bigger than the Freemasons’ we j 
have hundreds of thousands of members all over j j 
the country, and more tliafi a million of money, 1 , 
and an Act of Parliament all to our own selves.” ( 
Well, of course, when he told me that they had > 
so much money, and an fet of Parliament all ; 
to themselves, I thought it must he all right. !| 
But, bv-and-by, there was a deal too much of j 
I he lodge to please me. Whenever I wanted <| 
him to come home early, or to take me to the ' j 
theatre, it was always “ I can’t to-night, Susan, 
for I’ve to go to the lodge.” “But it ain’t 
(lie lod"c night, George,” I used to say. “No,” 
he would answer, “ but there’s a special meet¬ 
ing to-night, and I must not miss it, as I ex¬ 
pect soon to be G. M.” " Why, what’s that ?” 

I says. “ Oh,” he says, “ Grand Master, Susan, 
which is the highest office there is in l bar«society, 
and an honour to them as is elected to it!” 

“ Well,” I says, “ George, it may be a very fine 
thing for jou to be G. M„ but it ain’t plea¬ 
sant/or mo sitting here moping at home night 
after nigjit till one, two, three, and four in the 
morning, and you always comijjg home smell¬ 
ing a& you do of rum, which doesn’t look to me 
like businois.” 

I was determined to know what they did at 
the lodge; and so one night, when L thought 
George and the ip embers would he in the midst 
of tQwr business, t put on my bonpet and shawl 
and a thickdotted veil, walked down to the 
lj orkshire 'Grey, and slipped into the parlour, 
which I knew was next to the large room 
where the Odd Ballots held their meetings. I 
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had a glass of shrub and a biscuit, and told the 
young matt that, as I was rather tired, I woul<^ 
sit and resit myself a bit. Well, I hadn’t been 
there five minutes before I heard voices in the 
next room, and George’s above all, crying, 
“ Order, order!” And then I heard somebody- 
say, “Oh, bother the accounts; put them books 
away, and let’s get to basinets.” “ Hear, hear!” 
everybody* cried, and tluye was a tremendous 
knocking on the tables, and a voice called out, 
“Give your orders, gentlemen, the waiter is in 
the room j” tad then there was# scuffling about 
and a chinkingof glasses,.and after* iittle delay 
a voice cried ont, “Tile the door, Joseph, Bro¬ 
ther Beasley will oblige.” 1 heard a bolt go, 
there was more knocking on the tables, and 
then somebody—Brother Bcnslcy, 1 suppose— 
began to sing the “Haymakers” through his 
nose, and after each verse they all took up the 
chorus. At the end of this song, which seemed 
to be applauded with hammers, I heard another 
voice ask, “What shall we say after that, Bro¬ 
ther Bensley?” and Brother Beasley replied, 
“May the present moment be the worst of 
our lives.” Everybody cried “ Hear, hear, hear!” 
and the hammer Vent at it again. X stopped a 
full hour, and this sort of thing went on all the 
time. After each soug, it was always, “ Give 
your orders, gentlemen, the waiter is in the 
room;” and then, “Tile the door, Joseph, 
Brother tin's, that,.or the other will oblige;” 
then the bolt went, aud the song began, and 
the company took up the chorus and clapped 
their hands and knocked, and made such a 
noise as I nertw heard. ' 

Well, I couldn’t wkh conscience remain ran* 
longer on a glass of *shrub and a biscuit, so 1 
went away and look a walk as far as John's, and 
stopped with Jane for more than an hour, and 
went hack again to Yorkshire Grey about 
eleven; aud would you believe it, they were still 
at it, singing choruses and hammering on the 
tables like mad. AAl I hadn’t listened outside 
for more than five myiutes, before 1 heard my 
George singing Home sweet Home, anu 1 knew 
very well by his voice what state he was in. 
Some women would have walked right into the 
room and had him out th«e and then; but what¬ 
ever my feelings may be, a thing 1 uevar will do 
is to go and fetch my husband out of the public- 
house. If* man demeans h mself iu«such a 

f dace, flat’s no reason a wftman should; and 
rom all I hear you don’t get anyt lung by it but 
dirt thrown in your faoe, as the publican always 
sides with bis customers, aud a wife asgocs and 
interferes withjier husband, when In; is spending 
his money and enjoying himself* is loolsud upon 
as a curse.. Soft didn’t wait to see or kea$ any 
more, but went straight home, and, the fire not 
bcingout, sat up for George, determined to give 
him a bit of my mind for once. It was past one 
when he arrived; 1 knew what state he was in 
before he came in, by the waysho boggled with 
the latoh-key, which is a thing I am sorry I ever 
consented to, and which I might- have” nipped 
in the bud if I had begun in time; but let sticlr 
things, oaly take root, and prow, and it’s u 


charter ever afterwards. You wouldn’t believe 
the artfulness of George when he’s half-seas over. 

I often wonder how he can dd it, with the 
drink in and the wit out as it is, when he 
comes home in that state ? He’ll stand just for 
a minute in the passage to balance himself, mid 
then he’ll come in with a bounce to make be¬ 
lieve that he’s brisk, and steady, and all right. 
And always when he comes in like that he 
sihiles—oh, so idiotic! — and says, “Well.” 
And I says, “Is it well?” and gives him a look 
which lie can’t abear, I know. “Don’t be 
an*ry, Susan ?” he says; “I didn’t intend to stop 
out so late, but the business of the lodge was 

rather heavy to-night, aud-•” “Fiddlesticks!” 

I says. “Oli, don’t talk like that, Susan,” he 
says; “you know it’s for my good and yours 
too.” “ What!” I says, “drinking, and smok¬ 
ing, and singing songs to this hour in the 
morning! it’s for the good of the Yorkshire 
Grey—that’s whose good it’3 for. I know what 
, your business is—it’s liip, hip, hurrah, bravo, 
jn very good song, and very well sung; give 
your orders, gentlemen, the waiter’s in the 
room; tile the door, Joseph, Brother George 
will oblige with Home, sw r eet Home. Oh, you 
like your sweet home better than the Yorkshire 
Grey, don’t you ?” “ Susan,” he says, “I can’t 
stand this.” “No,” 1 says, “you"can't abear 
to be told of your faults; but you shan’t ’com¬ 
plain that I’m*aggravating because I sit and sav 
nothing; I intend to speak my mind, now', and 
1 tell you, George, you are a great big pigeon 
that flics down every other night to the York¬ 
shire Grey to be plucked. Odd Fellows, in¬ 
deed. Old fools you are, the lot of you.” 

You should have seen how George opened 
his eyes to hear me Tome out like that. He 
flopped down in a chair, and sat staring at me 
hke a stuck pig, and all ho said was “La, 
Susan.” “ You know now what I think of you, 
George,” I says, “ and let me tell you that I 
know all about your Odd Fellows’ Society/and 
your lodge nights, •*- 1 vftr* nnfftpiind a'jjhi 


l your iouge nights, anu Yfjrr rnnnrij— rm ■*» 
benefits, and all tl.crrest of the rubbi 
“Rubbish!” he says. “Rubbish,” I saya; 
“ what's all this but rubbish 'g and I out with 
tiff .drawer and flung all his regalia, as he calls 
thcin\in a heap before him on the floor. 
“ \Yhat%lp you call this?” I says, and I took 
them up \e by one—a blue sash embroidered 
with the araf of the order, a ridiculous thing 
for all the world like the picture in Zadkiel’s 
almanack, a satin apron, a silk velvet collar, a 
gold sash tie, a silver star, a gold tassel, and 
two rosettes. “ Unc would think," I says, 
*“ that you was a sweep, and that you had got 
all these rags together to go out with Jack-in- 
thc-Qreen on the first' of May. Ami here’s 
the bill,” I says; “ sash with the ridiculous 
arms of the order, eight-and-six?; apron 
six shillings, collar five shillings, s&sb-tie one* 
and-nine, star oue-and-six, tassel onc-and- 
nine, rosettes three-aad-six—total, one pound 
nine skillings/and all to make a guy of yo.ar- - 
self.” “ Weil, but you know* E^san,’ 
these things are necessary to (Languish th% 
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order and keep it together.” “And a pretty 
thing to keep together,” I says, "if ail be true.” 
"All be true,” he.says, “what do you mean ?” 
“I mean,” I says, “what’s written in this 
book, which my brother John gave me last 
night, and told me to be sure and read it to 
you.” “What, book is it?” he B&ys. “It’s 
what tbeyeall a blue-book,” I says. “ La, 
Susan/’ he says, “ who would have thought of 
yon leading a blue-book?” “ I shouldn’t have 
thought it myself,” I says, “for I always 
■ thought as they were dry things as nobody ever 
did read, but used to wrap up butter and light 
the fire with; hut I find different,” I says, 
“for this blue-book, which is by Mr. Tidd 
Pratt, a gentleman under government, tells a 
many things which it is only right that every 
working man’s wife should know. If you arc 
able to keep your eyes open,” 1 savs, “just 
listen to this, which is the evidence of a work¬ 
ing man like yourself, who was fool enough to 
go and be an Odd Fellow: ‘ It has been the 
custom among the members ever since the 
commencement of this society, which was in 
1837, to spend in drink every club night at the 
rate of threepence from every member, which 
was taken out of the contributions, and which 
will amount up to the present time to 
367Z. 4s. Every member was compelled to 
pay one shilling for drink on the feast day, 
whether he came or not, besides eight shillings 
a year spent for drink on committee nights, and 
for the last seventeen years it exceeds nine 
shillings a year, and sixpence extra paid for 
every person becoming a member on club nights, 
and one shilling extra on becoming a member 
on feast days.’ And here’s the bill all regularly 
made out. Spent in drink, from Dili September, 
1837, to 15th October, 1862 : 

£ s. d. 

On club nights .307 4 0 

On feast nights .176 15 0 

' On committee nights. 10 17 0 

Ex.tr tMiaid b^membera... 13 4 0 

£508 0 0 

And all this, besides what the members spent 
on their owh account, for the benefit of the 
public-house where the lodge was held. A* tfther 
working man tells us that his iodfe paid 
eighteen pounds for a flag and ten paraids for a 
drum, Now, what on earth a sirsnuud wants 
with a drum, is past my comprehension-. And 
perhaps you will just listen to what this poor 
man says: ‘They have turned me out/ he says, 
‘ because I would not pay for the dinner I never 
had. They are in the habit, every feast day, of 
taking so much money out of the box towards 
drinking—generally about thirty shillings, I 
think—also sixpence each towards the dinner. 
There arc one ortwo-teetotallers in the club, so 
last feast day (this I know for a fact) they 
had taken some mosey out of the box for drink; 
one, of these teetotallers asked for a glass of 
teetotal drink ; he was refused, and tola that he 
wgiu-v^jr it >5r himself. Some of the other 
ipembera stuped .till two or three o’clock the 


next morning to finish the drink bought with 
money taken out of the box. Three or four 
of them, were found next morning in a beastly 
state of intoxication, and carried home.’ Ana 
that’s the way you Odd Fellows provide for a 
may day, and do your duty to your families. 
Ana here’s a nice bill to be charged to the funds 
of a benevolent society supported by poor‘work¬ 
ing men: , 

£ s. A 

Liquor at monthly meeting.... 3 0 0 

Baud at anniversary . 6 0 0 

Dinners to persons carrying baraftrs 0 6 .9 
Donation to Lancashire Relief Fund 5 0 0 
Grant for procession to dinner on the 
marriage of H.K.H. the Prince of 
Wales . 10 0 0 

Why,” I says, “it’s nothing but liquor and 
foolery from beginning to end; ale, grog, dinners, 
banners, drums, flags, processions, and getting 
drunk, and all at, the expense of the fund that 
ought to go for sickness and funerals. If you 
could all be buriod in drums,” I says, “you 
might have them, with silk flags painted on both 
sides with the arms of the order for winding, 
sheets, but ns for coffins, I don’t know where 
they arc to come from.” 

1 declare, if George wasn’t a nodding and fast 
asleep as a church. “ George,” 1 says, “ you 
have had your evening, and now I’ll have mine 
and 1 stirred him up and made him listen. “ Look 
here,” I says, “ what Mr. Tidd Pratt says, a 
gentleman as is under government, and his 
business to know all about. ‘The older you 
"£et/ he says, * the worse vou get*; and in one 
year/ lie says, * no less than one hundred and 
thirty-seven friendly societies have been dis¬ 
solved and wound up/ through not being able 
t o carry on, their expenses being greater than 
they could affo d, all aloeg of ale, and dinners, 
and drums, and such-likc tilings, as are contrary 
to the Act of Parliament, which you have all to 
yourselves, and which you arc so proud of. You 
brag about your Act of Parliament, but do you 
know what it says ?” “No,” be says, “I never 
read it, and I suppose nobody ever did.” “Oh 
yes,” 1 says, “I have, and I can tell you 
tlmt ale, and feasts, ;md banners, and drums 
taken ovt of the funds, is contrary to the 
act, and, what’s more,” I says, “proceedings 
may betaken against you for paying away the 
funds for any such purpose, and Tve^a great 
mind to write to Mr. Tidd Pratt about your 
doings at the Yorkshire Grey.” “Oh, bother 
Mr. Tidd,Pratt,” he says, “I want to go to 
bed/’ and with that he gets up and bolts out of 
the room, and up stairs, and When'S goes up, three 
minqtes after, he is sprawling aii over the bed, 
aud snoring like a bull, and there was hia clothes 
lying scattered over the. room, and his money 
out of his waistcoat-pocket lying all. about the 
floor. Now, I’m not one to search t»y husband’s 
pockets, “but, whc$ I find money lying about in 
thajfnromiscuous manner, it’sojwjf natural that! 
stnBd pick rfc up aud count it. Well, there was 
three shillings in silver, half a sorew of tobacco, 
and^j^jpcpeace-halfpenny m coppera, and, to my 
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certain knowledge, when George went out to go 
to the Yorkshire Grey he had a bright hsi4 
sovereign in his pocket; so that on. that one 
lodge night, lie had spent six shillings and eight- 
pence-halfpeuny, which is very nighlve shilling 
over and above his subscription. So I don't 
wonder that he bolted away to bed and wouldn’t 
listen. That’s whereat is.® They can’t abcar 
to bo told* the truth about their societies, for 
they know in their hearts that drink and drums 
is at the bottom of them. It’s my belief that 
if there were |0 public-houses*there would be 
no Odd fellows, and Foresters, *nd Ancient 
Druids, and other fools of the kind. I’ve heard 
my brother John say, and now 1 believe it, that 
it’s the badges, and the flags, and the bauds of 
music that attracts members, just like recruiting 
for soldiers and slipping the shilling into poor 
young lads’ hands, when they’re dazzled with 
the ribbons and the fine uniform, and too much 
beer. 

George was very fast iu telling you all about 
his savings in jhe Post-office bank; but lie. 
didn’t tell you that he once insured in the Bird- 
in-the-Hand Provident Association, and paid for 
two years, when the board was had up before 
the magistrate for swindling, and they broke 
into tho office, and found it nothing but a back 
room at a corn-chandler’s, with no furniture ex¬ 
cept three dirty tobacco-pipes and a beer can, 
which had been a missing from the public-house 
at the comer for monihs, and the chairman of 
the board, on being accused of it, took a bitter 
oath that he'd never seen the can, when he h;ul 
been a using it all the time to boil his coffee.’ 
The Bml-in-the-Hand gave out that it had five 
thousand pounds in tnc Bloomsbury Bank, but 
when they went and searched the books, they 
were told that it had only sixteen shillings there, 
and never had more tHlitwenty*nounds at any¬ 
time. Whenever anybody died, the Bird-in<Ike- 
Hand disputed Hs liability, and the people were 
all too poor to mak? a stir about it and have 
justice. « 

It’s true George has got a bit of money laid 
by now, but what I’m afraid of is that he will 
be doing something foolish with it. I’m sure 
he’s been bragging about his account out of 
doors, for there’s scarcely a day passe* that he 
doesn’t get letters wanting him to take shares in 
all kinds ofc companies and aasook tion* for the 
benefit 8f the working classes, and circulars 
besides from people that i ake f regalia and 
badges, and banners, and satin aprons, and all 
such rubbish. • 

I read in mygramer, which is the IJpnny News¬ 
man, that Mr. Gladstone is going to set up in¬ 
surance offices for tho working passes 4 the 
Post-office Sayiugs-banks. I hear that there’s 
great opposition to it—-by the publicans, I 
shouldn’t wonder—but I’m sure if parliament 
was only coaiposed of working men’s wives the 
bill would be carried unanu:%us!y. It’s fast 
what the working man wants, for, fa things are 
now be doesn’t know whew to go Xor safety* 
and the why that lords and baronets and the 
aristocracy put their names Jo offices and so¬ 


cieties, that never do anything hut go into j! 
Chancery and wind up, is really shameful, uad a 
snare to them as haven’t, got: the education and 
knowledge to judge for themselves. I’M no 
politician myself, but, as a working man’s wife 
as jknows,how the money goes, I’m sure what 
Mr. Gladstone proposes to do is good, and il 
lie would only go a little further, and make 
the Post-offices sick funds as well, he will 
bff the best friend the working classes ever ' 
had. 

And bless him! I say, for the duty he has i 
taifcm off the tea, and the bottle of brandy that ; 
you can now get at the grocer’s, without send- , 
nig the girl to the public-house, where the i 
fellows get larking with her, leading to crinolines 
and red petticoats and ruin. Why, at Plum- ; 
berry’s, where 1 often buy my tea, ire can now ! 
get- brandy, gin, rum, and any kind of wine ; and j 
I’m sure, if George would only buy his bottle i 
of rum there, and bring if. Home and have his 
glass by the fireside with me (or a male from, 
the shop, too, if he likes), it would cost lnm > 
less money; he would have no headache, and (' 
he’d be a deal more pleasant to all parties, next ! j 
morning. .; 


! 

A RENT IN A CLOUD. 

Is Twenty-pour Chapters. j 

Cim-IER VII. DISSENSION. 

Tub knowledge Calvert now possessed of 
the humble relations which had subsisted 
between Miss Grainger and his uncle's family, 
had rendered him more confident iu his manner, \ 
and given him even a sort of air of protection • 
towards them. Certain it is, each day made j 
him less aud less a favourite at the villa, while 1 
Loyd, on the other band, grew in esteem aud j 
liking with every one of them. A preference 
which, with whatever tact shrouded, showed ! 
itself in various shapes. .,»*■«**■ i „ f 

“ J. perceive,” said \fSvert one morning, as j 
they sut. at breakfast together, “my application 
tor "an extension of leave is Rejected. I am . 

ort^red to hold myself iu readiness to sail with 
draftsNbr some regiments in Upper India!” he 
paused wtf a few seconds, aud then continued: j 
“ l*d Ukewy one to tell me what great difference I 
there is in condition between an Indian 
officer and a transported felon. In point of daily 
! drudgery there is little, and as for climate the. 
j felon has the best of it.” 

! “ I think you take too dreary a view of your 

fortune. It is not the sort of career I would 
J choose, nor would it suit me, but if my lot had 
| fallen that way, I suspect I'd not have found it 
so unendurabfe.” , 

“No. It would not suit you. TJfcre’s ho 
scope in a soldier’s life for those little sly prac¬ 
tices, those small artifices of tact and ingenuity, 
by which subtlety docs its wort in this world, 
la snob* a career, all this adroitness woddjjeJ 
clean thrown away.” "A 

,4 I hope,” , said Loyd, with a ? v£aint smile. 
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"that you do not imagine that these are the 
gifts to achieve success in any calling/’ 

"I don’t know—I am not sure, but I rather 
suspect they find their place at the Bar.” 

“ Take mv wordfor it, then, yon are totally 
mistaken.. It is ah error just as unworthy of 
your good sense as it is of your good feeling!” 
And be spoke irith warmth aud energy. 

"Hurrah 1 hurrah!” cried Calvert. “For 
three months I have been exploring to find oh’e 
spot in your whole nature that would respond 
fiercely to attack, and at last I have it.” 

“You put the matter somewhat offensively Ho 
me, or I’d not have replied in this fashion—but 
■let us change the topic, it is an unpleasant one.” 

“I don’t think so. When a man nurtures 
what his friend believes to be a delusion, and a 
dangerous delusion, what better theme can there 
be than its discussion ?” 

"I’ll not discuss it,” said Loyd, with deter¬ 
mination. 

“ You'll not discuss it ?” 

; "No!” 

“ What if I force you ? What if I place the 
question on grounds so direct and so personal 
tihat you can’t help it ?” 

" 1 don’t understand you.” 

“ You shall presently. For some time back I 
have been thinking of' asking an explanation 
j from you—an explanation of your conduct at 

j the villa. Before you had established an iuti- 

j macy there, 1 stood well with every one. The 

1 old woman, with all her respect for iny family 

and connexions, was profuse in her attentions. 
Of the girls, as I somewhat rashly confided to 
you, I had only to make my choice. I presented 
i you to them, never anticipating that I was doing 

j anything very dangerous to them or to myself, 

j bat I find I was wrong. I don’t want to dc- 

[ sccnd to details, nor inquire how and by wlmi 

j arts you gained your influence; my case is 

[ simply with the fact that, since you have been 

| in favour, I have been out of it. My whole 

( ‘ - ’♦f’rfl? 1 ' ti'/dufsc: changed. I can only 

j' suggest now what I used to order, and I have 
! the pleasure, besides, of seeing that even my 
i suggestion must ■be submitted to you and await 
your approval.” ” ■* 

“ Have you finished ?” said Loyd, calyiVy. 

“No, far from it! I could make iy% charge 
extend over hours loug. In fact, I J-uve only to 
review our lives here for the las'tTsix or seven 
( weeks, to establish all I have been saying, and 

I ' show you that you owe me an explanation, and 
| something more than an explanation.” 
j " Have yon done now ?” 

“ If you mean, have I said all that I couhf 
say on this subject, no, far from ii. Yon have 
not heard a fiftieth part of what I might say 
about it.” , 

“Wellj I have heard quite enough. Mv 
answer is this, you are totally mistaken; I 
never, directly or indirectly, prejudiced your 
position. I seldom spoke of you, never slight- 
jAAM&u. I have thought, it is true, that you 
assumetr* towwfds these ladies a tone of supe¬ 
riority, whya couM not fail to be felt by them, 

i—*.., ,. , . 

mad that the habit grew On you, to fan extent 
you perhaps were not aware of; as, however, 
they neither complained of, nor resented it, and 
as, besides, you were far more a man of the 
world than myself, and consequently knew better 
what the usages Of society permitted, I re¬ 
frained from any remark, nor, but for your 
present charge, wdUd I-aay one word now on 
the subject.” * 

“ So, then, you have been suffering in secret 
all this time over my domineering and insolent 
temper, pitying fhe damsels in distress, but not 
able to get up enough of Quixoffsm to avenge 
i hem ?” 

“ Do you want to quarrel with me, Culvert ?” 
said the other, calmly. * 

“ If I knew what issuq it would take, perhaps 

I could answer you.” 

“I’ll tell you, then, at least so far as I am 
concerned, I have never injured, never wronged 
you. I have therefore nothing to recal, nothing 
to redress, upon any part of my conduct. Ju 
what you conceive you are personally interested, 

1 am ready to give a full explanation, and this 
done, all is done between us.” j 

“1 thought so, I suspected as much,” said ; 
Calvert, contemptuously. “I was a fool to 
suppose you’d have taken the matter dif¬ 
ferently, and now nothing remains for me but j 
to treat my aunt’s nursery governess with 
greater deference, and be more respectful in the 
presence—the august presence—of a lawyer’s j 
clerk.” 

“ Good-by, sir,” said Loyd, as he left the 
'room. 

Calvert sat down and look up a hook, but 
though be read three full pitges, he knew nothing 
of what they contained, lie opened his desk, ana 
began a letter to Loyd, a farewell letter, a 
justification of*’himselj^ut done more tem¬ 
perately than he had spoken; but he tore it up, 
and so with a second and a third. As his pas- j 
sion mounted, he bethought him of his cousin ! 
and her approaching inqrriage. "I can spoil j 
some fun there,” cried he, and wrote as ! 
follows: ; 

: 

“Cago d’Orta, August 12. 

" Deal 1 Sir,—In the prospect of the nearer 
relations which a few days more will establish ■ 
between us, I venture to address* yon thus 
familiarly. My edusin, Miss Sophia 'Calvert, > 
lias iuformcdwne by a letter I have just received ; 
that she deemed it her duty .to place before you 
a number- of letters written by me to her, at a 
time 1 when .there subsisted between us a very i 
close attachment* With toy knowledge of my : 
cousin’s frankness, her candour,Sind her courage 
—for it wpuld also require some courage—I am 
fully persuaded that she has informed you j 
thoroughly on all that has passed. We were 
both very young, very thoughtless, and, worse ! 
iha$ either, leftVolally to our own guidance, ! 
none to watqh, none to look after-us. There is 
«o indiscretion in my saying that to'were both 
very much in love, and with that sort of confi¬ 
dence in each other that renders distrust a crime | 
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to one’s own, conscience. Although, therefore, girls, for old Miss Grainger, with a traditional I 
she may have told you much, her. womanly respect for his name and family, held to him far j 
dignity would not let her f well oh these cir* more than the others. I 

cumstances, explanatory of much, and palliative “ What a fdol I was ever to have brought the ■: 
of all that passed between us. To you, a man fellow here! What downright folly it was in 1! 
of the world, 1 owe this part declaration, less, me to have let them ever know him. Is .it too 

however, for your sake otjor mine, than for late, however, to remedy this? Can 1 not yet 

her, for whom* either V us ought to make any undo some of this mischief?” This was a new 

sacrifice in oar power. thought, and it filled his mind till he lauded. 

“ The letters she wrote me are still in my As he drew quite close to the shore he saw that, 

possession. I own they are very dear to me; the little awning-covered boat, in which the j 

they me all that remain of ft past, to which ladies occasionally made excursions on the lake, j 

nothing in my future life can renal the equal, was now anchored under a large drooping ash, ; 

1 feel, however, that yonr right, to them is and that Loyd and the girls were ou board of 

greater than my own,'but 1 do not know how her. Loyd was reading to them; at least so the J 

to part with them. I pray you advise me in cont inuotis and equable tone of his voice indi- ; 

thia. Say how you would act in a like circum- fated, as it rose in the thin and silent air. Miss j 

stance, knowing all that has occurred, and be Grainger was not there—aud this was a fortunate 

assured that yonr voice will he a command to thing—for now he should have his opportunity i 

your very devoted servant, to talk with her alone, and probably ascertain j 

“H. C. to what, extent Loyd’s representations had da- 
"P.S.—Whan I began this letter, 1 was masredliim. ! 

i minded to say my cousin should see it; on He walked up to the villa, and entered the > 

second thoughts,’I incline to say not, decidedly drawing-room, as he was wont, by one of the 
not.” ' " windows that opened bn the green Sward until- j! 

out. There was no one in the room, but a half- j - 
Wheu this base writer bad finished writing .written letter, on which the ink was still fresh, >: 
he flung down the pen, and said to himself, half showed that the writer had only left it at the i 
aloud, “I’d give something to see him read instant, ilia eye caught the words, “Dear and j: 
this!” Reverend Sir,” and in the line beneath the name * ! 

With a restless impatience to do somethin"— Loyd. The temptation was too strong, and lie . 
anything, he left the house, walking with bur- read on: !' 

ried steps to the little jetty where the boats lav. , i J 

: “Where’s my boat, Onofrio ?” said he, asking “ Dear and Reverend Sir,—I hasten to express j'; 

; for the skiff he generally selected. my entire satisfaction with the. contents of your ; 

“The other signor^has taken her across the letter. Your son, Mr. Loyd, has most faithfully h 

lake.” represented his position and his prospects, and, |: 

“This is too much,” muttered he. “The although my niece might possibly have placed i: 
fellow faucics that because he skulks a satisfae- her chances of happiness in the hands of a ! 
lion, he is free to praef^e an impertinence. He wealthier suitor, I am fully assured she never 
knew I preferred this boat, and therefore he took could have met with one whose tastes, pursuit s, 1 J 

her.” and general disposition-'* . 

“ Jump in, and ro^r me across to La Rocca,” . y 

said he to the boatman. As they skimmed A sound of coming fgjjHVlIPFlMf * 

across the lake, his mind dweltonly on vengeance, had but time to throw himself on a sofa, whea 
and fifty different ways of exacting it passed and M iss Grainger entered. Her manner was ij 
repassed,before him. All, however, concentrat- cordial—fully as cordial as »sual—perhaps a [: 
ing on the one idea—tbtit to pass some insult litlS^morc so, since, in the absence of her i 
upon Loyd in presence of the ladies ftould ho niecesSihc was free to express the iustinc- 
tlie most fatal injury he could inflict, but lmw tive regard she, felt towards all that' bore his 
to do this without a compromise of hinftclf was name. \ t 

the difficulty. * “How was it that you did not come with ! 

"Though no, woman will evdt forgive a Loyd V *asked she. ; 

coward,” thought he, “I must take care that “1 was busy, writing letters I believe-eon- i 

i the provocation I offer be such as wfll not ex- gratulutions on Sophy’s approaching marriage; j 

dude myself fijpm sympathy.” And* with aH his but what did Loyd say—was that the reason he . ! 
craft ana all his cunning, lie coftld not hit upon 'gave r” * ! 

away t.o this, Tlie fancied, too, that LoyAuad “He. gave none. He said he took a whim ; 
gone over to prejudice the ladies agaipst him by into his head to row himself across the lake; 
his own version of what had occurred in the and, indeed, 1 half suspect the nxcrtien^was too ■ 
morning. He knew well how, of late, he himself much for him. Ho has been couching again, and i 
had not occupied the highest place in their esteem the pain iu the side has returned.” i. 

—it was not alone the insoknffand overbea|ing “ He’s a wretched creature—I mean as re- j; 
| tone he assnmfld, but a levity in talking of things gards health and strength. Of course lie always I ■ 

which others treated with deference, #likc offen| roust have been so; bu$ the lives these £djgaifii • 

l sivc to morals and manners—these had greatly lead iu London would breach the, constitution 
j lowered him in their esteem^ especially of the of a really strong man.” j 

it 
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“Not Loyd, however; he never kept late 
hours, nor had habits of dissipation. 1 ’ 1 

“I don’t suppose he over told yon that he 
had,” said he, laughing. “JL conclude that 
be has never shown you hie diary of town 
life.” • 

" But do you tell me, seriously, that he is a 
man of ’diampated habits P” 

"Net more so than eight out of every tfn, 
perhaps, in his class of life. The studeut is 
everywhere more given to the excitements of 
vice than the sportsman. 2t is the compensation 
tbrthe wearisome monotony of brain labour, and 
they give themselves up to excesses from which 
the healthier nature of a man with country 
tastes would revolt at once. But what have 1 
to do with his habits ? I am not his guardian 
nor his confessor.” 

" But they have a very serious interest for 
me. 3 * 

"Then you must look for another counsellor. 

I am not so immaculate that I can arraign others; 
and, if I were, I fancy I might find some plea¬ 
santer occupation.” 

“ But if I tell yon a secret, a great secret-” 

** I’d not listen to a secret. " I detest secrets, 
just as I’d hate to have the charge of another 
man’s money. So, I warn you, tell me nothing 
that you don’t want to hear talked of at dinner, 
and before the servants.” 

"Yes; but this is a case in which I really 
need vour advice.” 

"You cau’t have it at the price you propose. 
Not to add, that I have a stronger sentiment, to. 
sway me in this case, which you will understand 
at once, when T tell you that lie is a man of 
whom I would like to speak with great reserve, 
for the simple reasou that I don’t like him.” 

" Don’t like him! You don’t like him!” 

“ It does seem very incredible to you; but I 
must repeat it, I don’t like him.” 

“But will you tell me whv ? What are the 

... .. , 

’ jLs If not this vcyyhrooment I have explained 

to you that ray personal feeling towards him iu- 


cuscnss his char&ter ? He may be the best fc”ow 
in Europe, the bravest, the boldest, the fir .Kest,; 
the fairest. All I have to say is, that-lf I had 
a sister, and he proposed to marry he/ Fd rather 
sec her a corpse than his wife -, d now you 
have half led me into a confession that I told 
you I’d not enter upon. Say another word 
about it, and I’}),.go and ask Loyd to come up 
here and listen to the discussion, for I detest 
secrets and secresy, and I’ll have nothing tp 
say to either,” 

" You’d hot do anything so rash and inconsi¬ 
derate?” 

“ Don’t provoke me, that’s nlL You are 


so on. I leave it to yourself, is it wise to push 
n» further?” >. 

1 I show you # letter I received yester-( 

day monnna, in reply to one of mine?” 

. “Not if'it refers to Loyd.” 


“ It does refer to him.” 

» " Then I’ll not read it, I tell yen, for the last 
time, I’ll not be Cheated into this discussion. 
I don’t desire- to have it said of nine some fine 
morning, * Yon talked of the man that you lived 
with on terms of intimacy. You chummed with 
him, and yet you told atopies of him.’ ” 

“If you but knew ihfe difficulty pf the posi¬ 
tion in which you hate placed me-” 

“ I know at least the difficulty in which you 
would have placed me, and l am resolved not to 
incur it. HW‘ I given you Sophy’s letter to 
read ?” said lie, with a changed voice. “ I must 
fetch it out to you aud let yon see all 'that she 
savs of her future happiness.” And thus, by a 
sudden turn, lie artfully engaged her in recollec¬ 
tions of Rocksley, and all the personA and inci¬ 
dents of a remote long ago! 

When Loyd returned' with the girls to the 
house, Calvert soon saw that he hadnot spoken 
to them of the altercation of the morning—a re¬ 
serve which he umjcneronsly attributed to the 
part Loyd himself filled in the controversy. The 
two met with a certain reserve; but which, 
however felt and understood by each, was not 
easily marked by n spectator. Florence, how¬ 
ever, saw it, with the traditional clearness 
of an invalid. She read what healthier eyes 
never detect. She saw that the men had 
either quarrelled, or were on the brink of a 
quarrel, and she watched them closely and nar¬ 
rowly. This was the easier for her, as at meal 
times she never came to table, but lay on a 
sofa, and joined in tho conversation at in¬ 
tervals. 

Oppressed by the consciousness of what had 
occurred in the morning, and far less able to 
conceal his emotions or master them than his 
companion, Loyd was disconcerted and ill at 
ease; now answerinsf’at cross-purposes, now 
totally absorbed in his own reflections. As 
Calvert saw this, it encouraged him to greater 
efforts to be agreeahlc. He could, when he 
pleased, be a most, pleasing guest. He had that 
sort of knowledge of people and life which 
seasons talk so well, and suits so many listeners. 
He was curious to find out to which of the 
sisters Loyd was eugdfced, but all his shrewdness 
could not fix the point decisively. He talked on 
incessantly, referring occasionally to Loyd to 
confirm what he k^iew well the other’s experience 
could never have embraced, and asking frankly, 
as it were, %r his opinion on people he was fully 
aware the other had never, met with. 

Emily* (or Milly, as she was familiarly called) 
Walter showed impatience mere than onco at 
these sallies, Which always jnade Lotd oon- 
fusfed and uncomfortable, so that Calvert leaned 
to the impression that it was she herself was 
the chosen one. As for Florence, she rather 
enjoyed, he thought, the awkward figure Lewd 
presented, and^ae even laughed outright at nis 
bwhful embnrr&smcnt. " / 

“ Yes,” ifttid Calvert to liims^f, "Florence is 
with tnef She is my ally, I’m sure of her.” 

“ What spirits He has,” retd Miss Grainger,as 
shebrought thgnckgirl her coffee. "1 never 
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] saw him in a gayer mood. He’s bent on tor- began, nor how far it went. I whs dissatisfied 
menting Loyd though, for he has just proposed* with him. I attributed to his influence, in some 
a row on the lake, and that he should take one shape or other, that I stood less well here—in 
boat and Loyd the other, and hare a race. He your esteem, I mean—than formerly; and he 
J well knows who*ll win.” somewhat cavalierly told me if there were a ■ 

”1 “That would be delightful, aunt. Let us have change I Owed it to myself, that I took airs 
it by all means.' Mr. Cal\jgrt, X engage you. upon me, that I was haughty, presuming, and 
You are to take me. NjSmily will go with Mr. fifty other things of the same sort; and so, 
Loyd.” * ** with an interchange of such courtesies, we grew 

“And I’ll stand at the point and be the af last to feel very warm, and finally reached 
| judge,” said Miss Grainger. that point where men—of the world, at least— 

j Calvert nevt* waited for movie, but springing understand discussion ceases, and something 
i up, hastened down to the shore to*prepare the els! succeeds.” 

boat. He was soon followed by Miss Grainger, “Well, go on,” cried she, eagerly, 
with Florence leaning on her arm, looking “ All is told; there is no more to say. The j 

brighter and fairer than he thought he had ever lawyer did not see the thing, perhaps, in the j 

Been her. same vulgar light that, I did; he took his hat, 

• “Let tis be off at once,” whispered Calvert, and came over here. I followed him, and there’s 

| “ for I’d like a few hundred yards’ practice—a the whole of it.” 

I sort of trial gallop-^before I begin;” and, placing “I think lie was wrong to comment upon 
i the sick girl tenderly in the stern, lie pulled your manner, if not done from a sense of friend- 

i vigorously out into the lake. “ What a glorious ship, and led on to it by some admission On your 

i evening S” said he. “ Is there anything in the part.” 

j world can equal one of these sunsets on an Italian “Of course he was; and I am charmed to 
hike, with all the tints of the high Alps blending hear you say so.” 

softly on the calm water ?” She was silent for some time, leaning her 

i She made no answer; and he went on enthu- head on her hand, and appearing deep in 
|i siastically about the scene, the hour, the still- thought. , _ j 

i ness, and the noble sublimity of the gigantic “ Now that I have made my confession, will i 

mountains which arose around them. you let me have one of yours?” said be, fn a jt 

Scarcely, however, had Calvert placed her in low, soft voice. _ . 

the boat, and pulled out vigorously from the “I’m not sure; what’s it to be aboutP” j 

i shore, than he saw a marked change come over “it’s about myself I want to question you.” 

| the girl’s face. All the laughing gaiety m a i( “ About yourself! Surely you could not have j 

| moment back was gone, and an expression of hit upon a sorrier adviser, or a less experienced \ 

i anxiety had taken its niace. counsellor than I am.” J 

! “ You are not ill ?” asked he, eagerly. “ I don’t want advice, Florence, I only want a J1 

j “ No. Why do you ask me ?” ' fact; and from all I have seen of you, I believe i | 

“ 1 was afraid—I fancied you looked paler, you will deal fairly with me.” ] i 

"j You seem changed.” • She nodded assent, and he went on: , 

i “ So 1 pm,” said she, seriously. “ Answer me “ In a few weeks more 1 shall be obliged to j 
. | what I shall ask, but tell me frankly.” ret urn to India; to a land 1 dislike, and a service i 

j i “ That I will; whft is it ?” I detest.; to live amongst co mpanion s distasteful . 

“ You and Loyd have quarrelled—what was to me, and amidst j 

| it about?” however endurable when 1 knew no better, are | 

j “What a notion! Do you imagine that the ntuv become positively odious in my eyes. This 1 
! silly quizzing that passes between young men is my road to rank, station, and honour. There , { 

• implies a quarrel P” • is,wijwever, another path; and if I relinquish j 

I “No matter what I fancy; tell mi? as can- this caS^r, and give up all thought of ambition, j 
j didly as you said you would. What was the I inightVemain in Europe—here, perhaps, on j, 

• subject of ytur disagreement ?” * this very side—and lead a life of humble bat i; 

j ‘*Hof peremptory you ard,” said lie, laugh- unbroken happiness—one of those, peaceful exist- j) 

I tog. “Are you aware that to giveSyour orders cnees which poets dream of, but never realist?, jj 
It in tins fashion implies one of two things—a because it is no use in disparaging tho cup of jj 
j strong interest in me, or in my adversary ?” life till one has tasted and kndftn its bitterness; u 

, “ W elL I accept the charge; now lor the eon- and these men have not reached such experience t ■, 

fession.” y . * *—/have” 

“ Ami right, then, dearest Florence?” said he. Ho waited for her to speak—he looked eagerly j; 
ceasing to row, and leaning down 19 look the at her for a word—but she was silent. ti 

nearer at her. “Am I right, then, that your “The confession I want, from yoo^Florence, j. 
claim to this knowledge is the best and most is .this: could you agree to share this Me with <; 

[ indisputable?” . me?” ■ , , <i 

j “ Tell me what it is!” aaidofbe, and her fale ' She shook her head and muttered, but what i t 
i face suddenly ilowedwith at deep flush. he could^not catch. i;. 

j “You guessed might, Florence, we did quarrel ^ “It would be too dreary, too saa-colaqr-ajj ^ 1 

j- that ip, we exchanged very angry words, though you think ?” 

1 it is not very easy to say ^gw the difference "No,” said she, “not that. 
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“ You fear, perhaps, that these schemes of 
isolation have neveraueceeded; that weariness 
will come when there are no longer new objects 
to suggest interest im^eaSplowinent ?” 

“ Not that,*’ M she, more faintly. *' ‘ 

“ Then the objection must be myself. Flo¬ 
rence, isitthat you would not, that you could 
not, trast me with your happiness ?” 

" You ask for frankness, and you shall have 
it. I cannot accept your offer. My heart is no 
longer mine to give.” 

"And this—this engagement, has been for 
sometime back ?” asked he, almost sternly/ 

“ Yes, for some time,” said she, faintly. 

"Am I acquainted with the object of it? 
Perhaps I have no right to ask this. But. there 
is a question I have full and perfect right to 
ask. How, consistently with such an engage¬ 
ment, have you encouraged the attentions I 
have paid you f” 

“ Attentions! and to me! Why, your atten¬ 
tions have been directed rather to my sister—at 
least, she always thought so—and even these we 
deemed the mere passing flirtations of one who 
isade no secret of saving that he regarded mar¬ 
riage as an intolerable slavery, or rather, the 
heavy price that one paid for the pleasure of 
courtship.” 

"Are the mere levities with which 1 amused 
an'ltour to be recorded against me as prin¬ 
ciples ?” 

“Only when such levities fitted into each 
other so accurately as to show plau and con¬ 
trivance.” 

“It was Loyd said that. That speech was 
his. I’d lay my life on it.” 

“I think not. At least, if the thought were 
his, he’d have expressed it far better.” 

"You admire him, then?” asked he, peering 
closely at her. 

“ I wonder why they are not here,” said she, 
turning her head away. “ This same race ought i 
to come off by this time.” 

my question r” 

“There he goes I Plowing away all alone, 
too, and my aunt is waving her handkerchief in 
farewell. See heyv fast he sends the boat through 
the water. I wonder why he gave ur. the 
race ?” ' 

“ Shall I tell you ? He dislikes whatever lie j 
is challenged to do. He is one of i^ose follows I 
who will never dare to measure himself against 1 
toother.” 


“ My aunt, is hockoning to ns to come hook, 
Mr, Calvert.” ,, / 

" And mytaste is for going forward,** mut- 
,t«ed he, while at the same time he sent the 
boat’s head suddenly round, tod pulled vigor¬ 
ously towards the shore* 

"May I trust %it what has passed between 
us is a secret, not to b«'divulged to another— 
not even to tout sister ?” 

“ If you desire—if you exact.” 

“ I ao, most decidedly. It is shame enotigfh 
to be rejected. *1 don’t see why>my disgrace, is 
to be paraded eitlier for pity or ridicule.” 

“Oh, Mr. Calvert—” 

“ Or triumphed over," said h®, sternly, as--tey 
sent the boat up to the sidepftbe little jetty, 
where Miss Grainger and '.her ithto to y d.-'. 

“Poor Loyd lias just got bad iif&Ppm r . 
home,” said Miss Grainger, “and hettWffiui • 
tened back to ask, by telegraph,if tiiey wishl^Jn 
to return.” • 

" Any one ill, or dying?” asked Calvert, care¬ 
lessly. 

“No, it’s some question of law about his 
father’s vicarage. There would se,em to be a doubt 
as to his presentation — whether the appoint¬ 
ment lay with the-patron or the bisltOp.” 

Calvert turned to mark how the girls received 
these tidings, but they had walked on, and with 
heads bent down, and close together, were deep 
iii conversation. • * - 

“I thought it was only iu my profession,” 
said Calvert, snceringly, “where corrupt pa- 
t ronage was practised. It is almost a comfort 
to think how much the 0 good people resemble 
the wicked ones.” 

Miss Grainger, who usually smiled at his 
levities, looked grave at this one, and no more 
was said, as 'they moved on towards the eot- 
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QUITE ALONE. 

the First: Childhood. 
ttaaa w fjiB , xx. iim goes out to dixxer. 

Th® handsome lady, who, probably to serve 
her own purposes, had been bland and almost 
affahle while the treaty of peace with the Bunny- 
castles and Mr, Drax was being concluded, was 
seemingly of a most capricious disposition. At 
ail events, she informed Lily, so soon as they 
were outside the gate of Rhododendron House, 
that she would box her ears well, if she made 
any noise, or gave her any further Double; and 
the child, quite unaooustomed to harsh treat¬ 
ment, or even threats, followed her new pro¬ 
tectress in a very subdued, but scarcely cheerful 
manner. 

The Clapbam stage-peace to its short me¬ 
mory—was in existence in those days, and >t 
was by means of this conveyance that Lily was 
brought to the metropolis, First of all, however, 
the lady took her into a pastrycook’s shop, and 
bought her a very large Bulb bun, which she 
apparently considered ;? sovereign remedy lor 
alt the sorrows of childhood, for when Lily had 
naif eaten it, she sujd to her, not quite so 
sharply as before: 

‘•Now, arc you quitediftppy Y u 

Lily had not attained the summit of human 
felicity, bat she deemed it expedient to tempo¬ 
rise with a personage so stem as the personage 
who talked of boxing her ears. She murmured 
an affirmative. * 

“That's right,” pursued the lady. "Be a 


not an impertinent anything—and that she 
vehemently protested that there was a bad half¬ 
penny among her change. The change itself she 
flung at the head of a lieggar-boy, who was 
lurking at the door, licking his lips at sight 
of the greasy delicacies in the twopenny tray; 
but the handful of lialfpencc hurt the side of his 
head so that ho yelped with pain, and forbore 
to thank her. Then, she swept out of the 
shop, nearly overturning an old gentleman in 
a white hat, who was seated on a cane-bot¬ 
tomed chair, meekly lunching on a sausage- 
roll, aud leaving the young lady in ribbons and 
ringlets in scnn-hystcrics of indignant mortifi¬ 
cations. 

There were two inside places vacant in flit, 
Claphain stage, aud Lily, for the second time in 
her life, was iustalled in a coach. She had been 
such a little recluse at school, that the great 
outside world seemed almost as strange to her 
as it might to a cloistered nun, transferred, for 
some occult monastic reason or other, from con¬ 
vent to convent. 

Lily gazed about her as wistfully and as 
earnestly as ever a nun could do; but she wore 
no veil, nor had she a breviary; so she began to 
ask the ladv a host of questions about the things 
on the road, which she saw from the windows of 
the stage, as who lived in those tall houses; 
why there were gates and bufs’jSWtSs rtflffoad, ’ 
w lth men i,i white aprons, and w ith red faces, who 
darted out ol I lie litlle hovels, and seemed so 
anerv—to judge from iheir Jioarse voices-— 
wlieS*ver a eairiagc came through. The lady 
was noNrery communicative. Once or twice, 
she said ‘*\bsurd!” Then, she cried “ Peatc!” 


P ptUOULU LUii ArtVIJ . LIU rt | OULUl .'^WOUIU , i UUIl, 3UV) UlU 

f mtle little darling, very sage and obedieifl, and ' At Iasi, sheV^de the child be silent. 

will love you. Don’t vex ro£, Jr I shall have { The journey," however, was saved from being 
nn attack of nerves, Sal mice migfcune, \a!"’ f entirely ifheveutful, by a few fierce verbal en- 
This last remark she made hi a language which counters between the lady aqd the two other 
Lily did not understand; and she noticed that inside passengers. One of tkSSb, a tall .young 
the lady made remarks, in the same.incompte- mau. with weak eyes, an eruptive countenance, 


licnsible tongue, rather frequently She llbticcd, 
also, that the lady, after bestowing on her Alio 
Bath bun, ate a macaroon herself, agd called 
for a glass of cherry brandy; that, after drinking 
it, she declared it to be “ detestable,” and de¬ 
manded a glass of water, the which beverage she 
characterised as "infamous poison.” Likewi’f', 
Lily noted thaf her protectress apostrophised 


speckled stockings and shoes, the lady accused 
of rudely staring at her. She ealted him severer 
injurious names, aud made him generally so 
miserable, that the young man, well-nigh moved 
to tears, got out at Keuuington Common, fore- 

R half the amount of locomotion to which 
s entitled. Then she, had a passage of arms 

_ _,_ with an ojft gentleman in a bottle-green spencer 

tiic young person in ribbons and ringlets who tend a fall, whom she charged With having wilfiiBsk, 

Un\vuvrl ikn luviniiaw nf ik n .... . K«>f ««. ALL L.l ~l»H/v 


officiated behind the counter of the pastrycook 
as an “impertinent”—aa imjjrtineut, simply. 


trodden on her feci; but, in this last case, she 
had reckoned without her host,for it turned out * 
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that the old gentloman had a temper of his 
own, and was sot inclined to brook indignity, 
with meekness, 

“I didn't Ab anything of the sort, main,” 
quoth the cdd §asosman, with rising wrath, on 
the charge being repealed. 

“ Sir, yon are gross! you are brutal! you 
are elephantine!” retorted the lady. 

„ “upon my word, I think the woman’s mad,” 
exclaimed tlio old gentleman. “ I’m very glad 
that I’m not your husband, mum.” 

“Insolent: agafii your horrible bools are 
crashing xny feet.” 

“Confound your feet!” screamed the old 
gentleman, in a fury. “I never touched ’em. 
Here, guard, guard, let me get out. And as 
for you, my darling,” he continued, turning to 
Ldy, “ I wish you joy of your grandmother, and 
I wouldn’t be in your shoes for something. 
Good morning, mum, and a more Christian 
temper to you!” And so saying, the old gent Io¬ 
nian got out in dudgeon at the southern foot of 
Westminster-bridge. 

They went on without anymore adventures 
to the Golden-cross, Charing-cross, w here they 

S ilted. The lady and her charge swept away, 
the coachman and the guard both, turned 
their heads to look at them. 

“ Fine woman, Bill,” observed the coachman. 
“Good steppet !*’ agreed the guard; “stun- 

3 act ion and rattling pace. But la-a-ther u 
er; eh, Josh?” 

“ I shouldn’t like to be the splashboard,” re¬ 
plied the coachman, “that she was in the 
pheayton of. Kick ! She’d kick the Tower o, 
London into toothpicks. Good ’un to bite, too, 

I should think. Say nothin’ of rearin' and 
plungin’. She’s a real lhe woman, Bill, and no 


The subject of this criticism had hold pretty tlemau; and/lieu bu 
tightly of Lily’s hand, and walked with her a there was a sharpcracl 
few paces eastward. Then blic stooped, and clapped their hand*, 
said; everybody ran off < o i 

come from school: you’d supposed to make i 
like to be amused, wouldn’t you?” saucers, elaborately p 

It was certain that Lily hadn’t been very u spring, but which n 
much amused up to that moment, and she saw spattering cascades 
bat little chance of recreation in the eon^.any clothes oi tho specie 
of this very strange lady. She murmur some- with everything, onli 
thing, however, which the hearer jtight con- the lecture with the 
strue pretty much as sho chose; yud the lady, long name decidedly i 
electing to take the words as <2 hign of acqui- She was not serry 
esccncc, proceeded to amuse Lily. o’clock iu f lie afterno 

She took her first into tho Adelaide Gallery, Strand again. The li 
which was thetrakindof Polytechnic Institu- Adelaida Gallery in t 
ti 04 * and crowded with numbers of models, and tomary with her, and 
skeletons, and maps, and drawings, all supposed prehendinfe strangers 
to conduce towards a knowledge of science treading on the skirts 


maily. Then thoy inhaled doses of laughing 
,gaa. And then they hud a stocking-weaving 
machine, and a steam-gun, explained to them, 
and tried luted to look as though they under¬ 
stood those scientific inventions. Subsequently 
Lily* looked through a numbetof little round 
holes, and saw some very baHiant pictures, 
which, she was tdM, represented Lisbon, Chan- 
deraagoro, Manilla, a^a the like; at the which 
she clapped her hands in not unfanuliar,glee, for 
a man with a perp-show had once bwm ad«ji%pd 
to the playground of Rhododendron House. 
The Bunny castles took ettre 9o put his en¬ 
tertainment in the bills of the five-and-tliirtj, 
boarders, under tho bead of “Admission to a a 
geographical and pictorial .exhibition,” Tmsk, 
at the ringing of a bell, thjfl^Worc conduced 
into a dark room, where to unseen 
with a hollow voice, as from the taMHKShp- 
veied a lecture, the preliminary pateyH^^h 
a as so dicary and so full of lone woKjSjpafcit 
almost made Lily cry; and then be exhibited on' 
an illuminated tablecloth, something that was 
like the spider at Rhododendron House, Only 
magnified eight hundred million times; and to 
this strange presentment he gave a name to 
which that of rhododendron ur«s monosyMnc. 
There was another lecture iu another room from 
a pleasant gentleman with a bald head and a 
north country accent, who was surrounded by 
bottles and glasses, and poured the couteuts of 
one phial into another, and turned greeft water 
into red, and popped little twisted pieces Of tow 
mto them, whereupon they caught lire, and who 
seemed to be 1 ryiug his very hardest to blow him¬ 
self up- -which, indeed, in bis ardour for science, 
he did, on an average, oUfce in six months. “ A 
pleaee the film’s oondcr tho receiver, and booblts 
of gass weell arise,” quoth the bald-headed gen¬ 
tleman; and/hen bubbVs of gas did wise, and 
t here was a slmrpcrackiingnoise, and tieaudicnce 
clapped their hands, till another bell rang, and 
everybody ran off <0 see t- patent potters wheel, 
supposed to make agy number of cups and 
saucers, elaborately painted, by merely touching 
u spring, but which habitually confined itself to 
spattering cascades of white mud anon the 
clothes of tho spectators. Lily was delighted 
with everything, only somewhat confused, and 
the lecture with the magnified spider ana the 
long rame decidedly frightened heir. ", 
she was uot serry when, it bcdpg &bottt three 


among the million. The million were there, in 
the shape of tgany old ladies in beaver bonnets, 
and adssal-chilflteiv and raw bumpkins, and per¬ 
sons of the oouatry-cousiu order, generally. 
They poked their fingers into the models, and 
, peered between the decks of the pretty toy- 
yjuteps to see where the captain’s cabin was, an& 
themsehes galvanic shocks, at whioh they 
k aanoed, and—the younger ones—howled die- 


tonmry with her, and now and again sternly re¬ 
prehending strangers for crowding upon her, or 
treading on the skirts of her *obe. The country 
cousins, htfwover, did not seem to mind her 
much, ohd one of them was venturous enough 
to ask jf, the room not being big enough for her, 
she thought St, Paul’s would lie ? Whereupon 


ereupon 


laugh at tlie galvanic shocks the cousins gave 
themselves, mod remarked that the invention 
was droll. 
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Lily observed that when they were in the 
street she always held l»«r very tight by tb* 
hand, and looked about her a great deal,' and 
that oaoe she told her, if any one tried to take 
her away, to allow herself to be tom in ten 
thousand pieoW'&st, 

“Not that there is any^danger,” she con¬ 
tinued, more to heneH^hnn to Iiuy, “not that 
I am .«£nSd. Oh no. “3 am strong — strong 
enough?®* ten anned men. But bail ! let them 
e&tne. What nonsense. My monsters are 
sihroad. Are pen hungry," sheuvent on, looking 
down at the little girl. * 

* Lily, accustomed to tlie early and regular 
meals of Uhododendron House, answered that 
she would like to have her dinner, if the lady 

’^9p||Mr !” repeated the lady. “ Absurdity 1 
dine by and-by with the gentleman. 
ToiWMlt wait. Come, little glutton, and have 
MWtWMf take.” 

She took the little glutton into another pastry¬ 
cook's, and presented her, as heretofore, wnh 
a Bath buu. But when Lily had picked the 
caraway seeds and the spiouim of lump sugar 
oft the sticky varnished surface, she found she 
had no appetite for the sweet, saffion-coloured 
dough beneath. She wauled her httie plate ot 
meat, and the potatoes that mashed up so nicely 
in the gravy. She longed for a slice of i he plain 
school-pudding, at which the big girls used to 
gruttfc$A SO, and to which they applied such 
opprobrious epithets. Seeing her distaste, the 
lady matched away the Bath bun, aud cast it 
with great contempt on the counter, and 'VV 
ordered some ox-tail soup for Lilv, but it 
was so Itol that it nurnt her mouth, and so 
peppery that it brought tears into her eyes, to 
say nothing of its being thick, and slab, and 
greasy ; so the end of frvas that the ox-fad soup 
shared the fate of the bun, and the lady, in a 
fume, pushed Lily before her iuto the stnef 
again. 

" Intolerable little plague !” she cried, furi¬ 
ously. “ What am 1 to do with you ? Comport 
yourself sagely, or you shall be given to the 
black man. Entends-tu?” 

A buxom mamma in flame-coloured silk and 
a chinchilla tippet, who was passing With five 
little children laughing and prattling round her 
in nahw glee — they bad just como out of the 
Adelaide,>«Bd were bound fSr the Industrious 
Heoa-4ooked up with surprise i* she heard 
the voice of the lumdsomt savage woman who 
liad dominion over Lily. Like a prdScut hen, 
she gathered l^r chicks around her jn a kind of 
nervous tremor, lest unkinduesf should be con¬ 
tagious. ' g 

“ Blessings on us all !” murmured ^hc buxom 
flame-coloured mamma, as Inly and her moni tress 
went or their way, the latter scowling. “ What 
a I Nay that woman looks 1 How cruelly she 
spoke to that innocent little d-ftting. Prisclla, 
my love, mimrtho crossing." • 

It was a very dangerous oatossing^from thd| 
Gollen Gross to HungerfbrL Metropolitan im¬ 
provements have since diminished its nenls ; but, 

L-.~.<U. ,— .. -—. ._ 

in those days it was' a fearful ford, that day 
tbere was a man run over. Lily could only hear 
a yell, and see the rush of people to the Med, 
asm a rapidly formed crowd with a policeman 
cleaving his way through it ; but whoa the 
ranks of the throng opened and they w»ww out 
carrying something covered with a" tarpaulin, 
and the ioily red face of the man—* van driver, 
who had unwittingly dime the mischief—turn, j 
high up on his box, & yellowish white, as the ! 
crowd cried out that somebody was killed, LU 7 j 
turned quite sick with terror, and had she been t 
old enough to swoon would have fainted on the | 1 
spot. She would have run away; but the |! 
lady’s grasp was fighter than ever; and the - 
lady herself seemed grimly interested in the 1 
catastrophe. She scanned the burden they ; 
were taking to GUaring-Gross Hospital; she 
questioned the, policeman; aud but for Lily’s 
agonised entreaties that they might go away, Ate 
would ha\o crossed the road to the scene of tbs 
accident. 

They went into a hackney-coach after this; 
and the lady ordered the driver to prooeed to 
Baker-street. Lily was taken to see Madame 
Tussaud’s famous exhibition of waxwork. Old ; ] 
Madame Tus«aud herself was alive in those 1 
days, and a v erv n onderful old lady Lily thonght ' 
her, in her black silk bonnet and hood, banding j 
about those inttliable bills at the door. And ! 
then was there not Mr. Cobbett, looking so { 
remarkably like life, with his broad-brimmed 
hut, and hia spectacles, and ins placid face, and t 
breathing hard, like a benevolent grampus ? Agd : 
the recumbent lady with the black lace veil,whose ; 
bosom rose and fell by clockwork? Aud were M 
there not the king', and queens in velvet and j 
sham diamonds, looking quite as brilliant a* real 
ones ' r And the cavaliers in armour, and M. de 
Voltaire with his shrivelled lace, aud the old ‘ 
coquette in her hoop and brocade? Lily was in 
ecstasies, aud for a time forgot about the poor t 
man who had been run over. Here were alt 
Mangnall’s questions, ausaXWn’n fill most ! 
splendid manner without the trouble of learning j 

a single lesson. 

The Napoleon Museum waa«not then in exist- j 
enev but the Chamber of Horrors was already ( 
one dt‘'Hie lions of London. ’Twas a strange < 
place torke a little school-girl, out for a holiday, , 
iuto ; but the strange lady paid the extra sixpence > 
—1 don't know whether they admit children, how , 
—and tSey went inside, and supped full of hor¬ 
rors. That horrible guillotiuc. Jihftt dismal cavern t 
where the royal victims of revofhtionarri'crocity ! 
bore their captivity with such dignified reS^ua- \ 
Hon—in waxwork. That appalling torso in the , 
ensanguined shirt. That gloomy dock full of ' 
murderers. Bishop and Williams were there, f 
and Grecnacro and Court oisicr; but it was too 
early yot for Goulds, and Hookers, gad Msu- 
Bings. 

Lily had not been long in the Chamber of 
Horrors before she began to think of the man 
who had been run over. The air of the she*., 
seemed hot and thick. She could scarcely 
breathe. The glass eyes gkrdfl, upon her. The* 
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sordid garments bad a musty smell She 
piteously besought the strange lady to take her 
out, promising to be very good ana quiet if she 
would only take her away from that dreadful 
place. 


vue de ces m&rauds-la m’a donne de I appetit." 
And then, with a sharp <c Come along,” she led 
the wayout of the Chamber of Horrors. “ Noq;,” 
she said, when they had entered another hackney- 
coach, ** wc are going to dinner, and mind you 
are very good, or the sweep shall come and eat 
yon.” 

Lily was too big to believe jin any apocryphal 
devouring propensities attributed to the harm¬ 
less, albeit unwashed, individual who carries the 
soot-bag; but the lady was so very strange, 
and, at times, so very fierce-looking, that she 
thought it not at all improbable that she her¬ 
self, Ming the sweep, could have done some- 
thug in the child-devouring way. So Lily 
bowed her head, and tried to look as good as 
she felt. 

It was a very long way t o dinner. They went 
through a number of brilliant crowded streets, 
of which she did not know the names; but they 
were Oxford-street, Regent-street, and the 
Strand. Then they walked down a narrow 
street on to a narrow pier by the water-side. 
Then a man called out “Greenwich!” and 
they went on board a steam-boat, where, to 
Inly s delight, they remained a whole hour. 
The ships, the wherries, the wharves, the distant 
steeples, the bridges, the blue dome of Paul’s,' 
the towering Monument, the grey old Tower, 
filled her soul with joy. She forgot how 
frightened she was at the strange lady. She 
forgot how hungry she was, and was quite 
happy. 

“ To-morrow,” said the strange lady, as they 
landed on the pier at Greenwich, and Lily 
followed her to a large haudsome house, “ to- 
morrow vou will g o to school.” 

"W 5 T to-My, ma’am ?” asked the child. 
“ What will Mrs. Bunnycastlc say ?” 

“Mrs. Bunny castle,” returned the lady, “is 
a ridiculous old s’'ecp. You are not going bapk 
to her, but to another school, where you w^rbe 
taught to be very sage, and to behay^ your- 

The child was amazed, and lapsed ?ato silence. 

“What areyou thinking oft” the lady asked, 
as they ascended the steps of the large hand¬ 
some house. 

“ILwas thinJmg, ma’am,” Lily answered, 
“ofSvhat a curious smell of hot ftsb there was,. 


“ofwhat a curious smell of hot ftsb there was, 
everywhere.” 


cha mn xxi. 


JULY IS REGALES ON WHITE- 
BAIT. 


A burst of laughter broke from a balcony 
overhead as Lily and her protectress entered the 
large handsome mansion; and the child, looking 
japWjtrd, could see a number of gentlemen 
congregated outside, who were leaning over 
the rsuBngs, and “were very grandly dressed, 


and appeared to be enjoying themselves very 
auuch. 

“By Jove!” cried one of the gentlemen— 
but tins Lily could not hear—*'she’s come!” 

“And brought the little* one with her, too. 
She said she would; for propriety’s sake.” 

“ I wonder whether she, will oblige us with a 
rapid act of horsemanship round the room, after 
dinner.” > <* * 

“ It’s more likely that she will fly into one of 
her passions, and Sing the water souchd, plates 
and all, at the waiters’ heads.” k 

“ Or at us.” 

“ I’ve seen her do something very nearly ap¬ 
proaching that. Onee, at tbo Star and Garter, 
she grew jealous of somebody, and tried to 
strangle herself with a table napkin.” 

“ Pretty little thing, the girl.” 

“Her daughter, possibly. Tigresses have 
cubs, sometimes.” 

“ Hush! here’s the tigress herself.—Countess, 
how delighted we all are to see you 

The Countess and Lily were received at the 
door of the mansion which smelt so strongly of 
warm fish, by a stout gentleman in a blue cost 
and buff waistcoat, whose chief aim and end in 
life appeared to be to show to every visitor how 
white, smooth, and polished, tbo centre of his 
bald head was, and how perfectly joined the 
sutures of his skull were. He was continually 
bowing at, not to, the visitors of the establish¬ 
ment of which he was the respected landlord— 
he has been dead many years, and his name, I 
beg to observe, was neither Hart nor Quartcr- 
mame—and he butted at you, so to sped;, with 
his baldness, like an affabjjp albino. The pacific 
nature of his mission was manifested by the 
snowy flag of truce which he continually waved. 
Tins flag was not precisejy a napkin—that would 
have been too inuch lik„ a waiter—nor a pocket- 
handkerchief—that would have been too much 
like a dandy—but a combination of the two: a 
cross between cambric and damask. But he 
ever wavftd it 111 peace ar.J amity, as though to 
say, “Be not afeard. This is the habitation of 
fish and of felicity. Let no cares sit behind your 
chairs. I know ail my customers and respect 
them. If you do not, Choose to pay the bill on 
the spot,** you can send me down a cheque by the 
post, or by your body-servant at your convenience: 
only, ddn’t dispute my charges, for' that Would 
hurt my feelings. This is not a vulgar ftook-shop. 
Last week Rutertained his Majesty’s ministers. 
We don’t want eommon people here. Lot them 
go up thcMown, towards the Park, and have tea 
and*shrimps for nincnencc, H#re, we desire 
the attAidanco e of the superior classes only. 
Walk in, walk in, ladies and gentlemen. Trns 
is feeding*time; and the but is in excellent 
condition.” 

If a trader resolutely make up his mind 
definitively to address himself to the “ superior 
elaa»es,” and if ho carry out his intent with 
tact and neive, he shall scarcely fail, I take 
ft, to aclibve success. The superior classes 
reward that tailor who boldly says, " Let otlera 
vaunt their sixteen-shilling garments:‘no puff 
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of mine shall ever cl ai m insertion in the colamns 
of the press, and ! -will go on charging seveg 
pounds ten shillings for a frock-coat. There 
are people -who like to be mulct for wax candles 
at an hotel, and who would think it derogatory 
to their dignity to pay less than seven-ana- 
sixpence for a fried sole and a mutton-chop, 
yes, there are pertais vflio are uncomfort- 
ahle unless they are owteharged. Dearness has 
a kind of affinity with high Toryism, and others 
of our glorious institutions. Cheapness is demo¬ 
cratic; cheapness is levelling^ 1 have always 
been of opinion that a daily newspaper printed 
on cream-laid bank post, bot pressed, gilt-edged, 
and sold at the rate of half-a-crown a number, 
would be a success. It might have but a small 
circulation, but it would pay, and it would be 
read by the superior classes by the light of three- 
and-sixpenny wax-candles, after seven-aud-six- 
penny dinners, and while sipping port at four¬ 
teen shillings a bottle. 

The validity or otherwise of this hypothesis 
is no excuse, however, for keeping a number of 
very hungry people waiting for their dinner. 
The lady passed the bald-headed landlord with a 
stately inclination of the head. The landlord 
called out in a rich, but subdued voice—a voice 
like iced Moselle—“ Show the Benbow!” An 
ohsequious waiter, with curved red whiskers, 
very like the claws of a lobster, conducted the 
guests up the dbftly carpeted staircase, and 
handed them over to the mistress of the robes, a 
buxom chambermaid. 

As the lady, deftly unshawled, but still keep¬ 
ing on her bonnet, swept towards the Benbow , 4 
preceded by another waiter, the buxom chamber¬ 
maid, who liad just taken off Lily’s bat, and 
fluttered a brush over her brown curb, stooped 
down and kissed the child. 

“Poor little innoceffc darling,# she whispered. 
“Is that your mamma, my darling ?” 

“ I don’t know,” answered the child, looking 
up to the face of heff querist with a very trust¬ 
ful look, for by the young woman’s Voice she 
was kind and honest. 

“Poor little thing,” the chambermaid con¬ 
tinued, “ what does this pet know about devilled 
bait ? Why, they’d bum#her tongue out! Don’t 
you cat no devil, my dear,” • 

Lily gazed at her with blank surprise. She 
had hjBkrd-»what child has not ? of the»devil— 
and had been warned to $vt>id him and all his 
works; but she had ncvei been counselled not 
to eat him. 

" Nor yet don’t you take no punab, nor no 
sauce piokang,” went on the chambermaid. 
“There, go along, dear, your fna’s calling 
you.” • 

" It’s a shame to bring children here, the 
buxom chambermaid subsequently remarked to 
the waiter with the lobster-claw whiskers. “It 
can’t do ’em no good, and it's enough to ruin 
their little stomachs. I doqjt mind The l|ton 
buys that come here with their pa^ and always 
manage to get tipsy unbeknown, and nearly dash 
their young brains out a trying monkey tricks 
outside the balcony, and then race up and 


down stairs like mad. I don’t mind them. 
Mischief they’re born to, and mischief they’re 
bred to. But what does that Frenchwoman 
want here with that little bit of a tiling II 
don’t believe she’s her ma. She’s been hefe, 
four or five times this season. Last time she 
brought an old Frenchwoman who spilt snuff, 
into her salmon cutlets, and got tipsy half an 
hour before the ducks came up. My belief, 
William, is, that she’s nothing better than a 
play-actress.” 

Another groom of the chambers threw open 
tha Benbow, a pretty saloon overlooking the 
river, and announced the new arrivals. 

He was a waiter with very light dun-coloured 
hair and a pale pasty face. He was warm in 
appearance, but not moist; the rather, crisp. It 
was scarcely an unnatural fancy to imagine that 
he had been fried in batter, and that, although 
now a waiter, he had, according, to the (not then 
broached) Theory of Development, sprung from 
a whitebait. 

Have you never observed how very like fish 
the waiters at Greenwich are? There is the 
John Dory waiter; the miller’s thumb waiter, 
plump and plethoric; the whitebait waiter; the 
eel waiter, who wriggles very much' as lie 
waits. 

A group of gentlemen advanced to meet the 
lady and her little client. They received her 
with many bows and more smiles. Lily was not 
at all frightened of them, for though so very 
grandly dressed they were all very kind ana 
friendly to her. There was a large old gentle¬ 
man with an embossed velvet waistcoat, and a 
great, gold chain meandering over it, and a 
beautiful fringe of white whisker round bis 
purple, face. He had a fine hook nose, very 
prominent and very deeply coloured, and to Lily 
ho looked like a splendid Punch. She had seen 
Punch, once or twice, by sly peeps from the 
windows of Rhododendron House, and had 
woven a child-legend about him that he and the 
Little Hunchback, and the -fvteicr who boxed 
the Barmecide’s ears, were brothers. Tliis old 
gentleman his companions addressed, but with¬ 
out much restraint, as Marquis. He had & 
lofd voice, and often addreSsed the oountess 
in iN'vt which was an unknown tongue to 
Lily. 'Shere were, two or three gentlemen 
equally Sjijendid, but younger, who were ad¬ 
dressed inoifferently as Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
whichever you please; and there was a spiteful- 
looking gentleman with very big black whiskers, 
which looked as though tfe^had not been 
originally sable, but baa acquired fBSNwm.by 
• means of some artful pigment. This gentleman ' 
I wore a high black stock, and a coat buttoned up 
j to his chin, and his trousers were strapped very 
tightly over his boots; to the heqls of which boots, 
Lily saw something long and bright attached, 
with a spiky star at the eud of each. 

Finally, there was a very tall gentleman—a 
painfully tall gentleman, for there seemed no 
end to sis legs—who kept a little apart from 
; the others, and did not laugh so loud as they 
| did. He had a long face, very thin and pale^ 
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and a good deal ef beautiful black hair thrown 
W: m>m hi* forehead. Bis hands, as Lily 
soon knew, were wary small and thm; you could 
almost see through them. His clothes seemed 
to fit him my loosely, and when he spoke be 
lisped. 

He Was the last of the gentlemen who made 
friends with Lily, but she liked him tho best. 
Bo drew her towards him while the men were 
bestowing compliments on the handsome ladt, 
and, parting her curls, printed a vciy soft kiss on 
her forehead. Not one of the other gentlemen 
bad done that. Had they touched her, I/ily 
would have blushed, and her little temper would 
have risen, and she would have cried “Don’t.” 
But she did not reject the thm pale gentle* 
man. 

“ And so your mamma has brought you to 
dine with us,'little one,” he said, looking in her 
clear eyes. 

The handsome lady was her mamma. This 
was news to Lily. She did not leph directly 
to bis question, but began to chatter on wind a 
pretty place it was, and how beautiful all that 
glass looked on the table. 

ay,” returned the pale tall gentleman, 
nodding life head, “there are plenty of pretty 
things herr, and prettier thing-, to put' into them 
Arc von fond of pretty things ?” 

“Oh ! 1 love them so dearly,” the child erifd 
joining her small paluis together And then 
she began to ttll him about the spider on the 
wall, and a squirrel that belonged to Miss Fnr- 
blow, and Miss Dallwallah’s golden earrings, 
and n great doll with a blue satin fioek and 
pink shoes and a sash, which Miss Babbv had 
onoe shown her, and which had belong* d to 
Miss Knefecrops, the poor girl who died beftic 
Lily came to school. 

“ Yon are a strange child,” the tali gentleman 
said. " What’s your name 1 ” 

“Inly Floris.” 

“The rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet. And hwmdd arc you, dear ?” 

‘•Nearly eight,” quoth Lily; “and what’s 
your name, sir?” 


“No it isn’t,” pursued Lily, shaking Jfit 
head; “it’s something much prettier thaw mat 
Do tell me, or I won’t talk to you any /v>r e.” 

“Well,” replied the gentleman, snybug, “ rny 
name’s Long.” * 1 

“Long what?” 

“You little inquisitor! My Christian name 
is Wi lliam^ STd*ycople call me Sir William 
Long^fPTscbool, they used to nickname me 
' Song Billy.” 

“And bow old are you ? 1 should so like to 
know ?” 

“I am twentyoght.” 

“Theif you’re just twenty years older than I 
am. How nice! Aw you married ?" 

,“No,” gravely answered the tall gentlemau 
MK> said his name was Sir William Loffij. “ l 
am Chute Alone.” 

* “tod so am I,” quoth Lily, laughing. “All 
Qe giris told me» so. X nova always been 


Quite Alone till to-day. May X aft with you at 
dinner ?” 

Sir William was about to give a smiling affir¬ 
mative to the naive question, when the countess 
—the handsome lady—who had been watching 
this little by-play from afar off, addressed the 
tall gentleman by the name of Good-for-nothing, 
and asked him how long^he intended to keep 
them waiting? * 

“ I have been flirting with your little g»l,” 
he said, as he placed the child beside him. 

Lily did hot Anow anything fbout flirting; 
but sue knevf the tall gentleman bad been very 
kind to her, and she liked very much to sit near 
him. 

“Flirting!” exclaimed the ooauie&s, scorn¬ 
fully. “ \ ou begin early ” 

“You had better teach the little one her 
ABC she scarcely knows it.” 

“ She’ll get on fast enough if you take her 
away tioin school and teach her yourself,” tho 
old ’ gentleman, who was a marquis, remarked, 
wi( h a bow. 

“ When 1 want her to learn wickedness she 
shall come to you,” retorted the lady. " Please 
10 give me some souche, and, Sir William, l 
entuat you not to let that nuhappy child eat 
too much.” 

Hie ladv brightened up more and more aftci 
each course, and when the sparkling wines were 
passed about, was quite radian* 

“I liK.e this Greenwich,” she said, holding 
a bumming class of Moselle to the light} “it 
does me good It makes me breathe. Give 
tie Greenwich and Richmond, and you may sink 
the rest of your sad England to the bottom of 
j out in iddy Thames. li<tv good these little 
fishes uh JLow crisp they eat' Good-for- 
nothing, 1 dunk to you.” The lady was en¬ 
joying hr rseli. ♦ P 

'Jlie dinner was a very grand 011c; but, with 
all its grandeur, piscine culinary art has pro¬ 
gressed since those days, kud by tbe aide of a 
Utccuvrich banquet us vu 410W understand it, the 
repast might have seemed mean. Stall, there 
was au almost inconceivable variety of fish, 
tit ill, rare wines came up with every course. 
The glass and damask would have appeared 
paltry in comparison with the aumptuosities of 
crystal and napery which are now displayed 
ut such feasts, but it was a dinner fikfor a king, 
and one Lily settled in her own mind*of tho 
precise descwption partaken of every day by the 
Caliph Haroun Alrasclud. She fancied Oiaffar 
calling foi* more salmon cutlets, and eating a 
devilled bait,with his fingers, tod then, the 
bait thenfcelvcs became the fish that turned in 
the p§u and reproaclitd the cooff in the Fisber- 
man and tljy Gent. And the pasty-faced waiters 
were black slaves with jewelled collars and arm¬ 
lets, and the rare wines were sherbet cooled 
with sany, *<nd the child ate her in a 
dreafi. % 

Sir Wiiliauk Long was faithful *to bis trust, 
affd took tfyi most sedulous care of her. He 
rave her some nice fried sole, and warned off 
the waiters who would have anmtmobed her 
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with perilous preparations of salmon and stowed 
eels. He bade the man bring him some Seltzer-, 
water, and gave 1% a modest glass of the 


beverage, mingled with champagne. He gave 
her some whitebaitj wfaieb, with the thin brown 
bread-and-butter, she thought delicious, but he 
made hear eschew the condimental cayenne 
pepper and lemon. Htyratched over ber with 
a careful tenderness, vKj curious to behold, 
and, though he drank fearfully long draughts of 
the rare wines, he took little more solid food 
than Idly bersdf. * 

“You must be very thirsty!” th£ child said, 
simply, as he drained another bumper of claret- 
cup. 

“I am always thirsty.” 

“ How funny! Why don’t you drink tea, or 
■ go to the pump ?—unless, of course, yon ore hot. 
Miss Babby will never let ns go to the pump 
'* when we are hot. Miss Furblow begged a iug 
of water from the cook once, when we had 
come in from a long walk, and broke out, 
two hours afterwards, in a—O so dreadful rash. 
Mrs. Bunnvoastle said it was a judgment upon 
her.” 

“I dare say it was. My being always thirsty 
is a judgment,-1 suppose, on me. I drink be¬ 
cause I am alone, and because I am ill.” 

“Ill! You look very well, only you are so 
tall. Have you got a cold r” 

“Much worse than that. I am in a con¬ 
sumption,” 

“What is that? I never heard of that.” 
‘'Fancy, for aught I know,” the tall gentle¬ 
man replied. 

“ What do you do all day? Have vou any 
holidays ?” * 

“A great deal too many, my darling. It is 
always holiday-time with me, aud a dreadfully 
drearv time it is.” • 

“ ’Then you don't learn any lessons ?” 

'* I have learnt some that have cost me very 
dear”- # 

“ Arc you good ?” , 

" Not‘the least bit in the world, dear; I am 
very bad.” 

“How dreadful. Everybody ought to be 
good. Miss Babby says«o.” 

“ And who is Miss Babby ?” • 

" One of mygovernesses. The one who is so 
kind to me.* You ought to be good, yew know, 
because* then the angels w* 1 *ove yon. We 
had a missionary-box at our rchool* Have you 
got a missionary-box P" 

“I’m afraid I haven’t- got such a thing.” 

“ But ytmgto to church?” . ‘ . 

“ I am ashamed to say I dot*. ^>o»you ?” 

" Yes; but offily this last half. 1 am growing 


“ I am ashamed to say I dot*. ^>o»you ?” 

" Yes j but offily this fast half. 1 am growing 
a great gkl,-you know,” and Inly* draw herself 
up. proudly, “ And then all the big girls 
begged for me, and promised Miss Babby that 


begged for me>aad promised Miss Babby that 
I should b®. vwwgooa and quiet.” 

“ And you like doing to cinWch ?” * 

“ Oh! it's- Warn*. They sing %> beautifully. 
But 1 don’t like the Litany, it is an longhand 
Mways tbc same v 

“And the serawmr’ 


Inly blushed. “ Miss Baffiby scolded me for 
going to sleep all through the sermon. Miss 
Heavy hds was kept in for sleeping, tod.; ’ Miss 
Browncett was punished for reading a story¬ 
book in cimreh-time. Were you ever pm- 
rnsbed?” ■ 

“ 1 punish myself at present. The rest is a! 
to come.' Bat at last this long-winded dinner 
is over. Here is dessert. Will you let me 
p<!tel you an apple ? A nice red, juicy apple, 
Lily?” 

“ If you please,” said the child. “ I like to be 
called Lily.” 

She watched with much amused cariosity the 
process of peeling a ribstone pippin. Sir 
William accomplished the task very deftly, 
and having removed the peel iu one long 
spiral, threw it over his shoulder upon the 
carpet. 1 ,• 

( “There, he cried, “the letter the peel wifi 
form, will be the initial of your sweetheart’s 
name. Let’s look at it. Why, it’s a W l” 

“And W stands for William,” exclaimed 
Lily, in an ecstasy. “ How nice. And will you 
be my sweetheart ?” 

“ Of course, if we ever see one another again. 
Countess,” he contiuued, “ we have been trying 
the Series Virgtliaucc, and Fate declares that 1 
am to be your little girl’s sweetheart.’’ 

“‘Sortes! Virgilc!’ Qu’est-ce qneVest que 
qa ?” replied the lady addressed. “ 1 don’t know 
what you are talking about. Est-ce que vous 
radotez, mon garfjon ?” 

“We hadn’t a copy of Virgil, so we tried an 
'apple. The peel came down m a W.” 

“ Absurdity!” cried the lady. “What non¬ 
sense to put into the child’s head.” 

To the most magnificent feast there must be 
a termination, and at last the Greenwich dinner 
came to an end. It had been a very merry 
dinner indeed, and the two quietest guests were 
Lily and Sir William Long. It- had been a very 
merry dinner, and when tiie cloth was removed, 
and ‘more wines-—red wines—were brought on, 
it became quite an uproarious dinner. After a 
t imc. one of t he gentlemen rose and proposed the 
health of their charmiug guest, the countess, in 
a fjeech which was very eloquent, and very full 
of compliments, and which was received with 
thunders of applause; but in which there was 
faint suspicion (I am inclined to think) jjf the 
speaker making fun of the Wlbtess, The 
audience, however, laughed and cheered tre¬ 
mendously, and in the midst of the oration, 
and the thumpings on tfifr *.tafy]c a nd the 
clattering of live plates, and the' riiuWwt*« >£. the 
glasses. Sir William Long stole away quietly 
with Lily into the balcony. 

He bade her look out on the river, so calm 
and glassy, and the great ships»wtth their dusky 
hulls lying so tranquil, and the cottaiges with 
curling smoke, and the cows and horses in the 
meadows opposite. They looked for a time 
quite silently at the glories of the wetting sun. 
The ohiTd was glad to be away from the hot 
room, and the Fumes of rite wine, the riotous 
noise, and the strange wild company. She 
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nestled (dose to ike tftll gentleman, and looked 
op in his free lovingly. 

“Are you happy, dear?” Ue said, smoothing 
her curls again, 

“ I should be, if I was going back to school; 


but the lady says that I am to be taken away 4 you P” 


from Mra. BuunyUaatlo’s and sent to another 
school. 3' irhaps they will be unkind to me 
there. Oh! I do wish I was going back to Miss 
Babby” . . • 

Sir William muttered something. Lily could 
not gather its entire purport, but she 1 bought 
she heard him say that he was a fool, and thpt it 
was no concern of his. And then he turned 
towards her, and asked her in a strange voice if 
she liked him. 

“ Of course I do,” the child answered, readily. 
“Lily always loves the people who have been 
kind to her. I should like to be your little 
wife, and make you a pair of nice rett muffatccs 
for the winter. I should like to go to the wax- 
work show every day-—but not into that dread¬ 
ful room where the naughty men are—and I 
should like you to be very good, and take me to 
ohurch every Sunday, and always give sixpence 
to the poor old blind man with one ieg, who 
now stands at the corner by our school. Miss 
Babby says he was at the battle of Waterloo, 
and was very brave there, only they won’t give 
him a pension because he is fond of rum, and 
beats his wife.” 

This rambling prattle was interrupted by the 
countess, who came abruptly into the balcony, 
and demanded whether Sir William Long m- 
tended to elope with the little one, and what he 
meant by keeping her out there in the chilly 
night air? 

“ The chilly night air is better,” the baronet— 
for such was his title—replied, “ than that noisy 
oven inside. However, your little girl has made 
me quite meek and obedient, and wc will go in 
if you wish it. How long do you intend to re¬ 
main, countess ?” 

“Are you tired of my company ? It is true 
(hat you have not condescended to bestow much 
of it upon me to-night. Are you fascinated with 
la petite ?” 

“ A very harmless fascination, 1 humbly think. 
1 wish I had known no worse.” * 

“Ah! vous en avez fait dcs belles' upon 
my word, you have been a most gallant oav alter— 

to a baby.” ? . . 

“ 1 have done my duty by the baby, jind my 
best to preserve her from bog'es and vam¬ 
pires.” ^ 

“l^sassrfSffmcellent purse.” 

.—s^oSve tried to prevent her wanting any pills 
or powders to-morrow.” 

* You will want brandy and soda-water to¬ 
morrow, as you always do. There, let her 
go with, the chambermaid, and get ready to 

S home. We return to town to-night, ana we 
?e a Jong journey to make to-morrow.” 

" What are you going to do with her, coun¬ 
tess f” asked Sir William Long, when the cham¬ 
bermaid, notwithstanding an unanimous protest 
against the lady’s t) threatened departure, had 


been rung for, and conducted the child to her 
robmg-room. 

1 “ C’est mon affaire. She belongs to me. Ho 
I ask you where you spend your evenings, or 
what you do with the things that beloug to 


“Heaven knows, 1 should be able to give you 
but sorry auswersf if yoyrdid, I am sick of my 

“ Why don’t you marry ?” 

“ You have tried it. How did you like it ?” 

The countess shrugged her shoulders. " It is 
different,” the faid. “ I am no? a man; I only 
wish I were one. Mon man dtait un l&ehe—mi 
miserable.” 

“Countess.” 

“Well, Sir William.” 

“I think there are few things you would 
hesitate about selling.” 

“ Well, I am not particular. I like money;« 
it buys so many things, and enables one to 
mock one’s self of the world. Well, what 
then?” 

“ I wish you would consent to sell me your 
little girl.” 

“ To put her in a cabinet among the china 
and the pictures that you give such mad pticcs 
ioi ? Thank you.” 

I will give you a cheque for a thousai d 
pounds and my lay mare, Sontag.” 

“ What would you do with her?" 

“ By Heaven’s help, 1 would endeavour to save 
her from pcrdiliou.” 

Whither I, her guardian and protectress, 
am leading her. 1 am very much obliged to 
you, Sir William Long, but you are not rich 
enough to buy her. No, yet is M. de t Roth- 
sclnid. I bought her, voyez-vous, or I stole her, 
whichever you please. She represents to me 
success, triumph, venges' "<* By having her to 
do what I like with, I win a bet ten times 
greater than all you ever had in one of those 
little books English gentlemen ruin themselves 
over—a bet I made l u myself seven years ago. 

I have won it, and 1 have the honour to wish 
you a very good evening.” 

She went into the dining-room, Sir William 
following her sadly. She contemptuously re¬ 
sisted ay entreaties to stay, to take coffee, 
to fry one little cigarette. She bade her 
“ charilyng Good-tor-nothings” a sgomful fare¬ 
well, and bestowed on them, at pasting, a 
blessing that sounded curiously like a curse. 
Then she went and rolled herself, and flinging 
the chautfiermaid a crown piece which that 
buxom servitor felt much inclined t* fling back 
again, slyi led t^e child, who was beginning to 
feel sleepy, although it was scarcely yet dark, 
downstairs. • 

The atfdblc laudiord once more butted at her 
with his bald head, when Sir William Long, 
who had quietly Mowed, made his appear- 
anew * ( 

“1 must bid ihy little pet good night,” he 
said, taking tilth the child's hands in his. “ May 
rkiss ker,S}ountess ?” 

“ Yes; but don't slip a sovereign into her 
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Vhand. X saw you take one out c? you* waist- 
coat-pocket” * 

Sir William bit bis bp. “ It was not a sove¬ 
reign,” he was beginning to aaj, but he stopped 
himself prudently. "Keep that,” he whispered* 
as he stooped, down and pressed Lily’s forehead 
with bislips. “Dunr lose it; keep it in re¬ 
membrance of the niak with the tall face and 
the long legs you met at Greenwich; Keep it, 
and don’t, on any account, let your mamma see 
it.” ■ . | 

“Good-by,•sir,” said Lily,*ga&sping some¬ 
thing hard and smooth that he had given her. 

“God bless yon 1” returned the baronet. “ I 
heartily wish you were my little sister or my 
daughter.” 

The landlord and the wait ers were obsequiously 
anxious to know whether the lady had a carriage, 
or whether they should procure a carriage for 
her. , She had not the one, and did not require 
the other, she said. She. felt hot, and intended 
to take a walk, and then engage a fly for her 
conveyance to London. 

“ I have my drag here,” said Sir William; 
“I can drive you to town in it, if you like.” 

“You are wanted up-stairs. On vous dc- 
mande E-haut,” the countess returned. “ The 
Good-for-nothings are clamorous for you back 
again. Go away. Adieu.” And she swept off. 

But Sir WiUiam Long did not rejoin the 
choice knot of boon companions in the dining- 1 
saloon. He lighted a cigar, and ordered liTs 
drag to be brought round. By-and-by, came 
up a stately four-in-hand, with two grooms, they 
horses champing. He mounted the box, covered 
himself up with coa\p and rugs, and, amidst a 
tcnfJJfiSt of bows from the assembled waiters, 
drove moodily back to town, smoking all the 
way. _ . ._ m 

Sir William Long 'was one of the wildest 
young men in London. He was immensely rich, 
and his prodigality,# reckless as it was, could 
scarcely keep pace with his revenues. That 
evening, however, h£ felt very little inclined 
for proiiigality. He did not go to Gamridge’s. 
He forbore to look in at Crockford’s. lie went 
nowhere in the direction of such places. He 
drove straight to Pall Mall, and yent up¬ 
stairs to some chambers he had there, whore 
. he drank soda-water, and smoked, apd read 
Robinspa \3rasoe till two it. the morning. 
And, when he went to .bed, he haul confused 
dreams of being married, and sitting in a garden 
with children about his knee. Aiyi all the 
children were like Lily. 

" Poor Uttlecrcature!” he mnrmtlred, turning 
on his pillow, next morning. “What a life there 
lies before her! What »does that monsltrous 
woman intend to do with the dhiidf To 
make her a rope-dancer, or a horse-rider, or 
what?” - 1 

“The governor’s hipped, Uiat's sure,”sMr. 
vernisb,Steljpffiiam’A valet, "observed that 'day 
to Mrs. Sprisgbone. the lady win? officiated u 
housekeeper at the chambers, 2{>0,«Pall Mali! 
“He wouldn’t have no brandv-aud-soda this 


and no anchovy toast. He breakfastedon a 
Cup of tea and a roil, and he set off for a walk 
by hisself in the Green Park. I think be's m 
love.” 

By Jove! I trill get married,” cried William 
Long to himself that very morning, “pfl go 
to Peignoir’s and have my hair cut, and PU call 
on the Caurdesarts.” ’ 

# The which he did, punctually. 


morning; he wouldn’t liave po devilled kidneys, 


. MORE TRIFLES FROM CEYLON. 

The lovely harbour of Trineomalie, one of the 
most beautiful spots in this beautiful island, is, 
at certain seasons of t he year, illuminated during 
the night by hundreds of floating lights moving 
hither and thither. Then the bay is full of 
cuttle-fish—the fish which produces sepia—and 
the lights are employed by the fishermen to at¬ 
tract them. The method of catching them is 
simple in the extreme. The boatman fastens a 
dead cuttle-fish to a piece of string, and lets it 
down over the side of his boat. From time to 
time he hauls it in, when one or more cannibal 
cuttle-fish are found busily feeding on their com¬ 
panion. When thus removed from their native 
element and thrown into the canoe, they utter 
a kind of squeal, and often emit the sepia; and, 
as they die, a phosphoric kind of halo surrounds 
them. 

At about the time when the cuttle-fish are ia 
season, the harbour is also full of what are there 
called blubber-fish, or jelly-fish. They ate so 
close together in the water as to impede the 
progress of a boat. Quantities are left on shore 
by the tide, where they decompose, to the great 
annoyance of those who live near the beach. 
During the time they lie there, silver has been 
known to turn black in the houses. 

a 

Towards evening, as we sit on the green be¬ 
fore our house, the flying-foxes come sailing 
heavily overhead, on their way to their feeding- 
places ; next morning they return to their rest¬ 
ing-place, where they hang from the branches 

the trees, screaming, and apparently abusing 
those who intrude upon their solitudes. I. saw 
a number of them thus congregated this very 
morning, while I was shooting snipe, ana l might 
have killed several; but &lthougk«kheir fffsk is 
said to J)e very tender, I have never been up to 
trying it; and to have kilted them, therefore, 
would have been wanton cr*rltv. I hold, with 
the Ancient Mariner, that 

He prayeth well who loveth well, 

Both man, ami bird, and beaat; 

He prayeth beat who loveth best 
All thinga, both great and small; 

Fur the dear God .who ldvetb us,,. 

He made, aud loveth all. | 

Where tough beef and skinny fowls are the 
usual, and often the only, supplies procurable in 
the market, a snipe, ora teal* or a hare, ora 
jungle-cock, is a valuable addition to one’s lar¬ 
der; and after several days* kited work, a couple 
of hours’ shooting on a Saturday, affords the d? . 
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vilian, at a lonely (mt-etation, almost the only 
means of exercise and recreation to be bad. 

Whoa a man looks about bim with a purpose, 
it is remarkable bow many different animals be 
may see any day of his life peculiar to the country 
in which be lives. Let me take to-day. I have 
mentioned the dying-fox. Starting for a short 
drive in ilie afternoon with some children, one 
of the children all but treads on a small snake 
before she reaches the carriage. Within a mile 
of the house, we see as iguano by the road¬ 
side, which I touch with my whip as we pass; 
a little further on, a large Kabere-goya, leisurely 
crossing tbe road, can scaroely be induced to 
wait until the carriage has passed, and almost 
walks under the wheels. The iguano is a lizard 
about three feet long, with a forked suakc-like 
tongue, and a shagreen looking skin, of-a dark 
slate colour. Jit makes very good soup. A gentle¬ 
man recently told me that one of his children was 
suffering from atrophy, aud that it derived the 
moat marked benefit from eating this nutritious 
food. The Kabere-goya is a much larger lizard 
than the iguano, and lias yellow marks upon a 
akin, the ground colour of which l. also slate. 
The Kabere-gova, is a more unclean animal than 
tbe iguano, and is not eaten, it grows to the 
length of about six, and even eight feet, aud 
takes readily to the water. I olten meet it 
about the swampy fields, or in ditches by the 
wayside. It is slow m its movements, generally, 
and about this place docs not seem to tear man 
touch. When it thinks it is going to be mo- , 
tested, it swells out the pouch under its throat, 
and makes an augrv noise, like a snake, though 
louder. I bare been told that it has been 
known to carry off young children. The tirst 
time I learnt this was during an examination m 
the Singhalese language, aud my mforaant was 
a Singhalese gentleman, who was one of the 
examiners. He informed me of it in the ver¬ 
nacular, during the colloquial pari ol the ex¬ 
amination, and as I had not the slightest desire 
to prolong it, 1 did not pursue the subject. 1 
have since heard from another source that this 
huge lizard has earned off children, and 1 sec *>o 
reason to doubt it; for its strength and its ca¬ 
pacity for swallowing, arc great. J recently 
buried one in order to exhume us skeleton, when 
tbe aUtt aud »*lter animals shall bp ve picked the 
bones clean. 

Almost everybody has heard bow a gentleman 
in I nditt f England a faithful picture of 

--tsafo scene in die laud of his sojourn ; how the 
drawing in due course of time found its way 
into an illustrated newspaper; how mortified he 
was to see groups of cocoa-nut-trees sprinkled 
here and there, Where never a cocoa-tree should 
be, seeing that none ever could or would grow in 
that region; and how, in reply to his remon¬ 
strances, he was told that “ the British public 
demanded palm-trees” in an Oriental picture. 

I labour under the painful conviction that the 
British public demands elephants in an account 
of Ceylon, mod how to meet this demand in a 


satisfactory manner is my difficulty; fen*, k the 
first place, Sir Emerson Tennent has already 
given a full and aocurate description of the 
habits and formation of this animal; and, in the 
second place, not only do 1 disclaim any pre¬ 
tension to bo an elephant shot, but—shall I 
coatees it ?—I hav^ never^urfog a residence of 
eighteen years in this teKud, Succeeded in meet¬ 
ing a wild elephant face to free. Here is a pool¬ 


ing a wild elephant face to free. Here is a posi¬ 
tion for a man to be in who professes to writ# 
about elephants! Should any one aak where 
I hare bcen^horc 1 ought to We seen them, I 
reply, I have travelled from the northernmost 
point of the island, which is Point Pedro, to the 
most southern, which is Bandera Head. 1 have 
performed part of that journey along the central 
road between Elephant Pass and Kandy, in the 
days when that road was so little frequented 
that you might go to any man’s straw-nck and 
pull out as much bi raw as you required for your 
cattle without asking leave or making payment, 
aud when not to meet an elephant on the journey 
was a thing to be wondered at. I have travelled 
from Colombo, on the west coast, to Batticalon, 
on tiie east, passing through the country of the 
Veddabs, the wild men of Ceylon, where 
elephants are known to abouud. Through Ibis 
region 1 passed with children aud a lady. Thu 
heat by day was so fearful that we lay panting 
beneath the slunk* of the trees, of huts made of 
houghs, or oi u tent, for houses there were 
none, and at night we proceeded on our journey 
through the forests. On these occasions it was 
^necessary for me alwnjs to ride in advance with 
gun in hand, for the palainjum-bearers almost 
invariably throw down their burdens and take 
to tlirtr heels at the sight of an eleplimi. I 
have made various journeys through the lower 
divisions uf the BitdulltyJjistriet, wbcre Major 
Itogirs shot so many ciepuants, travelling by 
moonlight through pkecs where their marks 
were to be been on every ^ide. 1 have ridden 
Irom Trincomalie to Jaffna by the coast road, 
aud 1 walked, not long a ft o, from Bomparipo to 
Mancbikatte, near Aripo, bleeping m the very 
heart of the forest until two in the morning, and 
then pursuing my way by moonlight until day¬ 
break, and seeing the i‘i etb marks of an elephant 
who had preceded me but a short white before. 

In the present day, not only has the number 
of ciepl&nts m the ^island greatly decreased, bat 
tbe number ol amateur hunters has diminished 
also. Planters are no longer roused, as in times 
gone by, by hearing the elephants pulling the 
thatch out of tbe roofs of their frail bungalows 
amidst t^e unfelled forest. Novf, the difficulty 
often is to discern a patch of forest from the 
verandah of .the planter’s shingled and ooey 
oottage; ter as the eye dux reach all is coffee, 
and soon firewood will be a commodity to be 
brought front afar j nay, if I am not mistaken, 
this difficulty already exists in some localities. 

The elephants wave retired farther away into 
places where^the hills have never Jet resounded 
M the- sound of tbe axe or the orask of falling 
timber, and where they can disport themselves 
at will in the raped tanks erected in bygone 
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Stages by the former m anarchs of the island. Bui 
hero even they me not secure. Sportsmen mote 
keen, and less occupied than. Europeans generally 
are, seek theta In their remotest haunts. Until 
recently, government paid a reward for every 
elephant’s tad produced at the offices of the 
various frevernmettkagent* and the Moor men 
and Singhalese mrcnSjsany annually for export. 
A great many of the awe-bodied villagers, more¬ 
over, base now guns and ammunition, so it is 
not to be wondered at that the elephant is not 
so common aft in the days I aifcdg to. 

Floating hazily among the annals of Ceylon 
are many tales of moving accidents and hair¬ 
breadth escapes of these sportsmen of a bygone 
day. It is not easy now either to oonncct these 
stories with any particular individual, or to be 
| sure that the legends are correct in all their de¬ 
tails, still they always seem to interest the new 
arrival, and may, possibly, serve the same jmr- 

I iose with others far distant. I was reminded 
ately of one of these stones. A gentleman Hied 
1 at an elephant but did not succeed in killing 
him, and the infuriated beast charged him, and 
i compelled him to seek safety m {light. A tree 
i was in view, and for t Ins he made w ith all speed, 

| closely' pursued. Already had he reached n 
, branch some height from The ground, when, to 
! his horror, he felt the trunk ot the elephant 
I seizing him round the leg; lie gate himself up 
1 for lost, but instinctively drew 1ns leg away, and, 

: to his surprise, he found that the effort was suc¬ 
cessful-—the leg was saved, but the hoot was left 
behind! The elephant’s trunk had doue the ,»arl 
of a boot-jack, and the man escaped swathles*. 

! The sense of srne^i is very powerful in the 
df&jffismt, and compensates, to a great extent, 

; for tbe limited range of its vision. A friend ot 
| nine told me, tfmtjagikc earlier days of lus re¬ 
sidence in the isffijo/wiien lie *aud his brothei 
were exceedingly keen in the pursuit of sport, 
they came across at* elephant m the mount am 
forests while armed only with tlicir fowhug- 
picoes. If I mislaid? not, one barrel of each 
gun was loaded with ball, and one with shot, a 
practice by no means uncommon, when it is un¬ 
certain whether the game will be a jungle-fowl 
or an elephant. At anf rate, they attacked tbe 
elephant, and were reduced to the necessity of 
discharging the shot barrels also at lum, whereby 
they naooeeded fan blinding faun. Tney were 
' then compelled to take to infir heels, and, being 
both light, active young mm, the/conti ived to 
dodge him, and to get out of the forqst into the 
open patenas. There they halted, and were! 
standing by each other, when thej*snf th8 ele¬ 
phant emerge (pom the forest with his trunk to 
the ground, and regularly track the cours# they 
had taken % smelling their footsteps as a hound 
would do. iDeprived of tbe power of sight, he 
brought that or scent to his aid, in order to 
obtain his revenge. 1 fancy they didvnotawait 
long to see %h$x would be Ufe result. Oite of 
these g: ntfomen has had severs) jftrrow escapes 




animals; one most terrible tussle with a bear 
will be told of under Improper bead. 


It is, however, not very* long since that ho I 
and a mend at Batticaloa tracked a mstjike 1 
elephants into a very nasty thorny jungle. Tbe 
elephants arc perfectly aware of their advantage 
over the foe in such places, where o,scape for the 
biped is very difficult, and are, therefore, all the - 
more likely to charge him under such circum¬ 
stances. Each of them selected an elephant 
ynd fired. The one that my friend M— fired 
at ran o S ; the one at which his companion fired 
charged. On their turning to recover the spare 
guns from the natives, the sportsmen found that 
tfiiy had bolted, and there was nothing for it , 
but to run 

But m t he thorny jungle ibis was not easy, anrl 
looking round, my friend perceived that the ele¬ 
phant had seized his companion, and was maul¬ 
ing him iu a most terrible manner. Unarmed 
a-, he was, it was not easy to know what to do; 
he, hovei er, alopkd the ouly course open to 
him : lie turned hick, made a noise to attract 
the rlephani’s notice, and provoked him to quit 
| ins first v ictitn, and to endeavour in lum to and 
! a fresh one. lie then dodged the elephant the 
be4 way he could, made a circuit to where his 
compamon lay, and succeeded in getting him 
into the ojieu ground, but so vindictive was 
their foe, thai they several times were in danger 
of a fresh attack, and could hear him crashing 
about in the jungle. 

The injuries received bv the wounded gentle¬ 
man were very severe; lus shoulder-bone was 
broken, and lit* iwd many other pautful con¬ 
tusions and woutuK The wonder is that he 
(scaped alive. It was long before they could 
find tb< ir scattered attendants; the recovery of 
the gnus ihcy hail dropped in the jungle was a 
w oil >i difficulty and danger, and altogether this 
affair was an cxceedingk awkward and un¬ 
pleasant one. On ihui way back to Batticaloa, 
while crossing the lake m*a boat, one of their 
guns was accidentally discharged by tbe careless¬ 
ness of an attendant, and the contents were 
lodged m a man’s leg. This story was told me 
in lus quiet way by mv friend during a little ex¬ 
cursion into i iu* jungle, and although I cannot 
bp sure of every minute particular, I believe I 
hare correctly related the main points. 

An adventure of a more ludicrous character 
not long since betel two other friends of mine. 
One of themes a gentleman vtto»had ffiJmo to 
Oylon^to visit some property of his, and to 
have a little shooting, lie contemplated re¬ 
maining only a few months,wand I remember his 
saying, as we drove to his ektaftr*h»*fir tjj of 
his arrival in the district, that before iwmOSKj 
he must kill an elephant, a bear, a cheetah, i 
buffalo, a wild pig, and an alligator. We gare 
him tbe opportunity of killing several « th< 
last the very next monimg;* with the others 
he was less successful One day he and another 
gentleman, not a sportsman, were out after deer, ■ 
when they unexpectedly found themselves among * 
a herd *f elephants. The Coolies bolted wits 
the guns, the non-combative gentleman ran up 
to his nook into n lake, aqjl the visitor from 
England had the mortification of seeing the herd 
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a shot; nor did he have 
orehts departure from the 


disperse without 

another chance _... _ 

island. f 

I he petunia]* of Jaffna is separated froth the 
rest of the isknd (save at one spot, where a 
narrow strip of Land connects the two) by a 
shallow islet of the sea. Among other fords, 
there is one called Elephant Pass, where the 
Hatch built a little redoubt in the olden time* 
HoSy pleasant reminiscences cling around this 
little fort. It stands alone on & plain interspersed 
with clumps of jungle—the haunts of deer, 
hares, partridges, and jnngle-fowl. On the 
lakes, and tanks, and lagoons, to be seen from 
the windows over the ramparts, are, at certain 
seasons, teal, wild ducks, pelicans, spoonbills, 
flamingoes, and other aquatic birds, and also 
numbers of crocodiles. In former times, the 
elephants used periodically to cross the ford at 
this spot, and visit the peninsula, at the season 
when the tempting fruit of the palmyra palm 
promised them a grateful repast; but' of late 
years, the extension of cultivation in t he vicinity, 
and the various other causes which have tended 
to diminish the number of elephants generally, 
have influenced their visits to this locality. 
Nevertheless, the last time I was there, a tusker 
was reported to be in the neighbourhood, and 
his fresh marks were all around. 1 have often 
heard an old resident tell how, one tine morning, 
it was reported to him that there were a couple 
of elephants in the town of Jaffna. One of them 
chose to take his course down the main street, 
to the great terror of the inhabitants. In the 
course of his peregrinations he upset an old 
woman, but did her no further injury. Being 
pursued hv a couple of sportsmen, he tried to re¬ 
cross the lake near the custom-house, but one of 
hispnrsuerstook boat and killed him in the water. 

Till within a few years a reward was paid by 
government, as before said, for elephants’ tails 
produced at a government agent’s office. The 
nope of reward stimulated many natives to 
engage in the destruction of elephants; but as 
they woe- intent only on securing the tail, it 
often happened that, after their depriving the 
animal of its caudal extremity, it would get qp 
again and run off. It therefore became enstomtfry 
todemandlhc production of part of the trunk also. 

The Malays in the neighbourhood of Hana- 
baratdtte as*/aid to be exceedingly daring 
huntsmen. They will go behind an qjephunt 
and give him a slap or pull his tail, and as he 
toms round they fim at him behind Xhe ear, and 
brindjtedfcwoy a single ball. 
""HBrEmereon Tennent has graphically and 
faithfully described the mode in which elephants 
ere captured in Ceylon by erecting a strong 
enclosure, called a kraal, into which the elephants 
Me carefully driven. The word kraal is one in 
commas, use in the island, to denote anyen- 
'The fishermen call those fish-traps 
make in the rivers and lakes by the 
e, and it is the general term among the 
of South Africa for their sheep-pens, 
e word is a Dutch one, and, like many other 
Butch words, has been adopted by the Singha¬ 




lese. The last elephant kraal was in the/ j 
Roruegalle district. It took place in the month 
of August last, and I am indebted to a local 
newspaper, the Ceylon Times, for the following 
account of the capture; 

“ After twenty-four hours of intense suspense, 
the alarm was given fay feud shouts from all 
sides that the animals mfffe entering fhe kraal, 
and of course a general rush tool place in order 
to secure a good view of the proceedings. Each 
vied with the other in endeavouring to obtain 
the most prpmftent place. Tries were the 
resorts of hundreds, and the strong wooden 
palisading was resorted to by crowds eager to 
obtain a good view of the ‘ take.’ First, a pair 
of elephants, wearied and worn with driving and 
heat, made their appearance. Whether the 
noise or the sight of the eager spectators in the 
trees alarmed the huge creatures, I know not, 
but it is certain that the companions of the first 
pair changed their minds, if elephants have any 
mmds, and no more entered the enclosure at the 
time. The next batch that was entrapped was 
a nice little lot of fifteen, and these were made 
up to forty, and afterwards to forty-four on the j 
next day. The poor brutes came in vety much i 
subdued—not with the savage ferocity 1 had 
been led to expect. There was no wild trumpet- , 
ing—no mad onslaughts on the palisades—no j 

charging the guards as one reads of in books. 

The weather had been oppressively hot for some 
time; the brooks were all dried up, aud the 
thirsty rreai ure% when they reached the entrance 
H> the kraal, were as completely used up as 
though they had been hunted down for a month. 

“It was nevertheless ^striking scene that 
‘drive in.’ What with the motley CttrA-ife'Oft 
every possible eminence, the long array of guards 
witii white wands, the h^je,hmtes **thm the 
fence, the stately forest tree's, and the bright 
moon shining high above us, the effect was such 
as I shall not easily forget.* 

“ But grander still was tho scene when, on a 
given signal, a hundred fftes shot their bright 
flames flickering through the dense depths of 
the surrounding forest, and for a time seemed 
to pale the soft light, the moon. It was a 
novel sight to most of ns, and for hours we re¬ 
mained there, riveted to the spot by the wild 
enchantment of the scene. 

“ Two only of .the elephants trere shot, 
being unruly ; the rest were quietly and cau¬ 
tiously proceeded with in the usual fashion, a 
number ot^ decoy elephants being introduced 
within the kraal for that purpose. There was a 
small*poqj o^w^er within the enclosure, once 
no doubt a tank of some cxtentjkbut now dried 
up by the hot weather. To this the thirsty 
animals niafle a rush in a body as soon as it was 
perceived; their eagerness, however, defeated 
their object, for no sooner had their huge feet 
enteied the pool IJian it became a mass of mud 
trampled into the f eriwt puddle. 

V* In spite df the exhausted condition of the 
animals thfre was some difficulty in noosing 
them, which was a work of time. They were 
eventually secured |g| marched off, each one 
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\botwecn two tame animals, to the adjacent river, 
where they drank as only elephants can after 
nearly a week of fasting- 
« Thus terminated the most saoeessful, if not 
the most exciting, kraal known for many years. 
Rapidly the gathering dispersed: horses, nags, 
tat8,*nd bullocks, w«e all qpce more in requisi¬ 
tion, and soon the duste road was covered with 
vehideh o! every conceivable description, wend¬ 
ing their way homewards.” 

It may be added, that a series of stereoscopic 
photographs df the kraal werm executed by a 
professional photographer in the island. 


HOW KING CHARLES’S HEAD WAS 
LOOSENED. 

Whbk Charles the Eirst came to the throne, 
somebody prayed that his head might be set m 
the right direction, for if he made n false start 
there would be no turning him from it. As 
this was said by a friend of Divine Right in 
Kings, we may be permitted humbly to lake up 
hus parable, and so, comparfng Sacred Majesty 
to a nag, go on to remember how Charles the 
Ftrst, when first harnessed to the gig of the con¬ 
stitution, was trottedout upon the king's highway 
by the handsome George Villiers, alia*. Duke of 
Buckingham, who had been groom to las sire; 
and how this groom, having him by the ear, 
turned bhn with lus head looking down the road 
when it ought to have looked up the road, and 
.still holding him by the ear, ran by his side while, 
he trotted lum off the way he shouldn’t go. Old 
^Parliam ent, who dr^ve then and still drives 
^tlCTJSHwual gig, did las best to whip off that 
impudent groom, aud gave the nag a flip or 
two, to make hjmsjmke his ears tree of the 
fellow. The groorana until 1ft* dropped, and 
the horse that still wouldn’t he turned steadily 
galloped headlong dawn the road mstcad of up 
the road, running the gig against every post, 
tumbling one wheel (Jr both wheels into every 
ditch, viciously hoping to pitch old Parliament 
out, and leave him behind to die of a cracked 
crown. But the old driver kept his crown 
uncracked, and the obstihate nag that wouldn’t 
turn, had his head pulled at until it tfecame so 
loose that a little more would pull i1 off. And 
so at last ifV« puUcu off; only ra fim? to save 
the gig and its driver from ft st uction. 

Now, if we would know a > the History of the 
false start that ended in tin tragedy of tin* nag's 
head; if we would actually see George Villiers 
running at thewhorse’a ears, with old fyrliafhent 
firm iu his seat, laying his whip over the impudent 
groom’s shoulder; if we stand at oar wtndots to 
noti bow the mulish animal still rears and plunges 
upon its false coarse after that unhappy nrnu has 
dropped down dead and been run over by the 
gig*wheel; let as read the book that •veryfme 
who cam about the history m English liberty 


of Sir John Elmt, For, the spirit of Che Euglisa 
parliament was personified m Sir John Eliot 
daring those first days atid years which deter* 


mined issues that were, of aft great issues affect¬ 
ing the welfare of this country, the most mo¬ 
mentous. And of all that Sir John Eliot and 
the parliament whereof he was the right band, 
did, while the head that disdained the curb was 
loosening, Mr. Forster, by help partly of a large 
mass of Eliot’s own papers, which arc the 
precious heirlooms of his descendants, aiul partly 
Tff help of unwearied research among other un¬ 
published documents in the State Paper Office 
and elsewhere, and chiefly by help of his own 
clear judgment and quick wit, gives for the 
fuSt time full and exact account. We take leave 
to say that as Ehot was bom for his work, so 
Mr. Forster was bora for the recording of Eliot’s 
work. Nothing but a perception of the spirit of 
that time, perfectly wonderful in its original dis¬ 
tinctness, and sharpened to the utmost by study 
and ripe sympathy, could have produced this 
book out of fifty-fold the materials at Mr. For- 
stei’s command The old life stire again in bis 
pages. Fiom the other side of two centuries, 
the voices of the patriots come to us no longer 
as from the other side of a dead wall, with 
muffled «ound of which wc can make out only 
here and there the sense; but they are dear and 
familiar as the voices of tbe kindred who are 
sitting by our own hearth; the old debates of 
Charles’s parliaments being, in fact, made as 
fic<-h to us as tin debates iu to-day’s newspaper 
—and a good deal more interesting. 

Eliot himself put thus into a formula, the 
whole tragedy of Cnprles’s reign; it was: “To 
make the men most obnoxious most secure,and 
those thafcwere most hateful to the public to be 
most honoured and esteemed.” Eliot’s biogra¬ 
pher, in speaking of the precedents drawn from 
the reign ot Elizabeth, for injustice in tiie reign 
of Charles the First, points out that the queen, 
to whose reign the parliament always referred 
as to a time of mreatness past, made no secret 
of her mistakes, but showed a prompt redress 
of them. “This,” he says, “is what her ex¬ 
ample should have taught a eourt which un¬ 
happily was incapable of learning anything. She 
understood, if ever a ruler did, tbe art in winch 
tbp highest government consists, of so conform¬ 
ing to the veracities aud necessities around it, 
as to make itself really the expression of the 
people governed, m their changing condition, in 
their new and impatient wautfl^d tllftr in¬ 
creasing rat cuigeuee But Charles the First 
had no one to tell him this, nor probably would 
have listened if there hadsfe cen. The people 
around him could only see th SWWaaafi^wtas 
brave as the great queen, and lament uiSHm* 
should rather have taken example by his father. 
But it would have been well for him if be had 
done even this. He suffered for want of his 
father’s cowardice, quite as mulsh as foxwant of 
Elisabeth’s courage. His was one of those na¬ 
tures, not uncommon which having no real self- 
reliance have yet a most intense self-referenoe, 
aud malm up ever for yielding in some point by 
obstinacy in some other; audit was his misery 
always to resist, as ho yielded, too late. After 
giving up everything that Bad sustained the" 
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of a wealthy Cornish squire. His eldest son 
eras born to him in the come of the next year 
and very soon afterwards, in his twenty-fourth 
year, he entered parliament as member for the 
Borough of St. Germane, with whioh town, as 
we have seen, his estate of Port EUot was im¬ 
mediately connected. It was the earns second 
parliament of James tjbfi first in whioh Pym 
entered on his politic® life, and Bdeott ended 
his career as people's representative. Titere 
were many young men in that nartiament < for 


some ot tnmr 
before Sir Has 
for a court inn 


for a court majority. The parliament thus said 
to have been “ undertaken for" spent its breath 
on abuse of “ undertaking,” and its whole busi¬ 
ness was created by the disputed returns that 
arose out of it. But of all this, Eliot said 
afterwards, when drawing on his recollection of 
the first parliament in which he sat, “ I bold 
that our jealousy iu this case was the advantage 
of the ill-affected, who made it the instrument 
of their desisfus to dissolve that meeting, that 
they might follow their own projects and inven¬ 
tions then on foot; which (as wc have since 
felt) trenched more upon tho liberties and pri¬ 
vileges of this kingdom, than tho uttermost 
‘undertakings’ iu parliament can ever da” 
That parliament, which first met on the Sfth of 
April, as it would not proceed to consideration 
of supply, was dissolved ny the king, off-hand, on 
the seventh of June, and was familiarly known 
in its time as the Addle Parliament. 

Young Mr. John Eliot went home. A few 
months later, young Mr. George Villiers, having 


E rfeeted himself abroad in alt graces, displayed 
s beauty before tho eyei of his 'Majetly. - fJ ?P 
James tiic First, then in or close upon his 
fiftieth year. Mr. George Villiers seemed to 
his Majesty so- to adonPaHlffcrtiseoment given 
by < ho students of Cambridge, that he was even as 
an Adonis; and the mature male Venus having 
a keen eye for a well-dressed Adonis, loved the 
young man at first sigh'. Then, his mother, 
taking care to present him at court without 
delay, astutely bought for him (nearly all the 
dignities and offices being kept on sale by the 
royal shopkeeper), the office of cupbearer to bis 
Majesty.’ So. Villiers became toe handsome 
cupbearer with whom his Majesty talked at his 
meals, and with whose clever ansvers he ex¬ 
pected all his courtiers to be as much delighted 
as he was himself; the cupbearer also, of whose 
moral education that great Solomon took charge, 
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bad « fierce will under a blana voice and effe¬ 
minate skin, needed no plotting for his own 
advancement. The foolish king huddled upon 
his head, honours and riches, lie was made, as 


Buckingham? Lord High Admiral, Lord Warden 
of the Cirque Ports; dispenser of the honours, 
gifts, offices, revenues of the three kingdoms, 
lie took sore of his family, his instruments, his 








pies, -while all that was servile ia the nation 


WardsDakeotfinoiongnam,roseluwie great 
world after the abort session of the Addle Par¬ 
liament, and daring the five years of fibers life, 
spent bv Eliot as a quiet country gentleman in 
Cornwall, and as the |ober father of a steadily in- 


At the begiimiogof tabse five years, the king’s 
favourite was the Robert Carr who had won 
the king’s eye, and broken his own leg, at a 
tournament: thehandsome Scotch lad whom the 
king consoled by teaching him Lmin Grammar 
as he lay sink Of his broken leg, and had pro¬ 
ceeded to make by swift stages of royal favour, 
Baron Branspeth, Viscount Rochester, Knight 
of the Garter, and Earl of Somerset. Inis 
favourite, as my Lord of Rochester, had fixed 
hfe eyes m the young and vicious Lady Essex, 
daughter'of the Earl of Suffolk. The lady, as 
little Fanny Howard, aged thirteen, had been 
married to the Earl of Essex, only a year older 
than herself; and the boy husband had then been 
sent away to complete his education at the Uni¬ 
versity, and on the Continent. When he came 
back to his young wife, who meanwhile had 
grown in every grace but the one that endures 
i'or ever, she received him with dislike; the 
king’s handsome favourite, my Lord of Roches¬ 
ter, having pleased her eye not less than the 
king’s. My lord of. Rochester, who thought 
himself ordained at court to have whatever he 
desired, proposed the lady’s divorce from Lord 
Essex, and her marriage to himself; but Ins 
young companion of old time and constant 
counsellor, Overbury, a man given to literature 

li Tii life* Wl* was couteut to have be¬ 

come plain Sir Thomas, not only advised against, 
hut finding advice vaim became active iu, opposi¬ 
tion to this infamtT^^flfcedure. Rochester there¬ 
fore procured his imprisonment iu the Tower, 
where he afterwards supplanted the lieutenant 
with a creature of his own, through whom Orer- 
huvy was killed by slow poison. The divorce 
was then procured, the wedding was honoured by 
Rochester’s creation Earl of Somerset, and for 
two years the guilty favourite had received wor¬ 
ship at the base court with his guilty wife, when, 
at the beginning of November, in the^ear six¬ 
teen ’fifteen, George Villiers being then in the 
first months* of his career as next farourite, 
Somerset was sent to the Tewe*. Six months 
afterwards he received sentence of death as one 
of the murderers of Overburv. While dying 
of secret poison in his prison, l)verbufy had ad¬ 
dressed to bis j&dse friend lines iq,his poojn of 
“the Wife,” 8f some of whiib, thought Sir 
John Eliot, for vfliom suc^ events ^ere the^liief 
topics of political discourse during $ese years 
of Ins retirement on his pornish property, none 
of the past writers it was so much the custom 
to laud c ould more perfectly have expr^ssed^his 
fancy: 

Andall ths eanul beauty of my Vttfe 
fe but Skin deep, twit to two waseMfenowk 

Short even of fdeUwes, Shorter liv'd than life, 

And yet, survives the lore that's built thereon. 


Of that poem written ia IhelTower, Jafet; wheat 
himself m the Tower, wrote, “As it k of my 
country, i honour it the more; and as ft was the 
production of this place, my admiration is the 
greater, that in such solitude and darkness, 
where sorrow end distraction mostly dwell, such 
happy entertainments and such minutes were 
enjoyed-” 

Of the exeeatioii of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Wisely accorded to the enmity of Spain against 
him—another of the moving events of this period 
of EUot’s outward repose, and an event of which 
hesseems to have been a witness—Eliot, who 
had himself the genius of a writer of some mark. 
but exercised it for his country as a keen thinker 
and speaker weighty though impassioned, wrote .- 
“ All preparations that are terrible were pre¬ 
sented to bis eye. Guards and officers were 
about him, the scaffold aud the executioner, rite 
axe, and the more cruel expectation of Ids 
enemies. And wb3t did all this work on the re¬ 
solution of our Raleigh ? Made it an impression 
of weak fear, or a distraction of his reason? 
Nothing so little did that great soul suffer. He 
gathered only the more strength and advantage; 
his mind became the clearer, as if already it had 
becu freed from the cloud and oppression of the 
body ; and such was his unmoved courage and 
placid temper, that, while it changed the affection 
of t he enemies who had come to witness it and 
turned their joy to sorrow, it filled all men else 
with admiration and emotion, leaving with them 
only this doubt, whether death were more accept¬ 
able to him or he more welcome unto death.” 

At. the age of eight-and-twenty, Mr. Eliot of 
Port Eliot, still quietly resident on his Cornish 
estate by the Plymouth estuary and the Devon¬ 
shire border, was knighted and made Vice- 
Admiral of Devon. About the same time my 
lord of Buckingham became Lord High Admiral 
of England, and it was from him, therefore, that 
Eliot received the patent of his office. Bucking¬ 
ham was a man of the court, who, helping none 
but himself, pushed his way and lost it. Eliot 
was an honest, man of the people, who, warm 
with a sense of what England should be, went 
far to make it what it is. Eliot and Buckingham 
wire, in a manner, friends at their first meeting. 
Now, they were High Admiral and Vice-Admiral 
in business relations with each other, but still, 
in a manner, friends. %» 

But the with of the relations iiffween Vice- 




Lord High, &c., looks rather to the income 
than the duties of his office, l-yt’s^the Vice- 
Admiral exists to detect on his own parifoL&j^ 
coast all opportunities of fine or seizure that 
hring gold into the purse. What he gets, he 
divides; a part is his; a part is the Loin Hath 
Admiral’s. Eliot looked simply and faithfully 
to the discharge of his duty; when he had done 
that, and had rendered minute account to save 
himself from slander, he was content. But there 
waa in his part of toe country one Mr. James 
who was in the habit of telling people that 
trusted their affairs to .their true friend, 
g, they wo 
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Sometimes theythreve the worse when Mr. Janies 
Bang bad only themselves to plunder. To Buck¬ 
ingham James Bagg transmitted, as a faithful 
slave, hints of Wbathe could do in management 
of Admiralty business, and Buckingham under¬ 
stood that Bagg could gain his end in the en¬ 
richment o! himself, and yet pour gold into the 
coffers of his patron; because there were mer¬ 
chants who could be robbed in the name of lt\w 
taken in vain, and because there were poor mari¬ 
ners who could have bread taken out of their 
mouths and be fed with rotten meat, that the 
difference between good meat and bad for the 
'poor sailor might buy the duke more jewels 
to his coat and Bagg more fat for his ribs. 
A base Bagg was far more, therefore, to the 
duke’s mina than that simply honest, fervidly 
wise, and, in the eyes of all base courtiers, ter¬ 
ribly shrewd, English gentleman, John Eliot. 
Sir John Eliot took and delivered to the powers 
that be, Nutt, the pestilent sea-robber, out all 
Sir John Eliot got for his pains was imprison¬ 
ment in the Marsbalsea, while Nutt went free 
with the king's pardon! This was when Eliot 
was thirty-three years old Nine jears after¬ 
wards, when Eliot, “ low in body, yet as high 
tnd lofty in mind As ever,” was dying in prison, 
the triumphant pirate was afloat: the greatest 
nuisance in his Majesty’s dominions, and inter¬ 
cepting even the plate and household goods of 
the Lord Deputy upon their way to Ireland! 

And while Miot was serving an ungrateful 
state, as represented by tuy lord of Bucking¬ 
ham, in Cornwall or Devon and in the Marshal- 
sea, King James had an idea, which was, of 
course, a bad one. Protestantism was being 
hunted down upon the Continent, and his 
own son-in-law had been hunted off a throne. 
He wouldn't fight. He would do wonderful 
things by treaties, marry his son to the Spanish 
infanta, and so make money. The English 
people hated Spain, as the strong type of con¬ 
tinental despotism in civil government and in 
religion. But the treaties were in progress, 
when it occurred to my lord of Buckingham to 
go himself to Madrid with the young prince and 
expedite negotiations. His incompetent inter¬ 
ference brought everything into confusion; so, 
making virtue of failure, he and the prince 
came home triumphant in defeat, joined tue cry 
of thc-Enghsh people against Sp^in, and were 
received as friends of the country witl^ bonfires 
mid great rejoicing. But poor old King James, 
an instrument now ~a the bands of his favourite, 
thought Jji'-ss.l^Verv ill used. It was at that 
i*-*535, when Buckingham was enjoying his short¬ 
lived strut in feathers not his own, and had re¬ 
pute as a friend of the people, that Eliot entered 
as member for Newport the parliament of six¬ 
teen ’twpnty-thrfee. He made the first speech 
in that parliament; reviving and adopting the 
protest on behalf of popular rights with which 
its predecessor had been closed. 

That parliament battled stoutly for th* people, 
and in it Eliot made a noble speech against the 
king’s prerogative of imposing taxes at discre¬ 
tion; which he shewed bv the reasonin'? of a 


good free trader, to be not only injurious to 
people, but also unprofitable 10 the Ling’s cs<*’ 
chequer. A french match for the prince was 
now on foot, and parliament remonstrated against 
concessions to any Homan Catholic court. But 

E arliament was dissolved in dudgeon; Mot went 
ack to his wife and family ana looked after the 
enlistment of the poorjereatures whom gscedy 
officials were to starve and send with Mansfeldt 
to be thrown dead to the fishes or cast on the ! 
shores of Holland to be “ eaten bv hogs.” He 
tried a batch, offTurkish pirates 'Jho had plun¬ 
dered goods and stolen men from English coasts, 
aud, when the next parliament met, that of 1625, 
lie was at Westminster again. It was an eventful 
parliament. And of every event of it, of every 
great speech made in it, and even of the pecu¬ 
liarities of leading persons in it, we have now 
for the first time a full record in Mr. Forster’s 
volumes. Eliot left a memoir describing it all, 
which, under its fragmentary appearance and 
Latin name of "Negotium Fostcrorum,” lias 
been overlooked till now. But now, that which 
was indeed the business of posterity, the tale of 
the great turning-point in English History, is 
given at last by Mr. Forster into oar hands. 

It is too much to tell here. The duke had fitted 
out a fleet for secret use, and wanted more and 
more money. The only 1 liing he was yet know n 
to have done with English snips, was, to deliver 
eight of them up to lie used by France against 
the J’rotestants in Rochelle. He could not 
make that infamous use of English mrx; they 
mutiuied, inserted protests m the Bible of 
their sympathising chief, and at all risks flatly 
refused to serve, lint some greater work wan 
said to be in hand, and the cry to the •©esnfidus' 
was “Bleed, bleed!” The reply was, “After 
then' has been redress ofjjiubly, grievances the 
people will hatfe moncy M afiablood to spare.” 
Sitting in plague-smitten London, with men 
falling dead around t hem, they resolutely deferred 
the question of additional supply. Tue sitting 
was adjourned to Oxford, also plague smitten. 
Determined still to claim the people’s rights, 
they were dismissed, and met again after the 
great fleet had sailed to Cadiz upon its enter¬ 
prise : of which Mr. Ffirstcr thus describes the 
character aud issue. 

“ in plain words, it was an attempt to fill the 
king’s efiipty coffer^ by a piratical foray on the 
wealth of Spain; and hence the zealous and 
secret appctftc with which both king and duke 
had at tnq first pursued it. But ill-manned, ill- 
provisioned, ana ill-commanded, it failed in every 
poutf. failing for Cadiz Bay, the chipping in 
that harbour might with case fcsve been taken; 
but the Spaniards were able to seorete their 
ships further up the harbour while time was lost 
at Fort Puntal, which, after the English captains 
had wasted their batteries upon it for four-and- 
tweftty heurs surrendered, at the mere summons 
of a portion of tffe troops who were landed next 
day, wjthoutf'Hriug a gun. Wimbledon* landing 
tne rest ofehis troops, then gave orders for the 
destruction of the communications with the 
main land, which Essex had found easy in the 
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great Queen’s time, and which, if the Snauso 
Sriige had now been as promptly strode flown 
would have laid Cadiz open to an effective 
attach. Eat, as Eliot afterward* bitterly de¬ 
scribed it, it was a dry and hungry march into a 
drunken quarter. Discovering on the way 
several cellars stored with wine, the troops be- 


\ 1 mj \ <1 \3iWw 1 


and Wimbledon, in a Iright, without either a 
capable man’s resource or a strong man’s deci¬ 
sion, carried them headlong back to the fleet 
without having seen an enemy. At first he 


Buckingham’s vice-admiral j but theoffica was 
one for life, barring misconduct} the vice- 
admirals were not removable at pleasure. Alter 
the dissolution of June, sixteen ’twenty-six, 
Eliot, returning to his duties, was exposed to 

J. 




But Eliot 

was careful to an exasperating degree. In every 
exercise of his power as vice-admiral, some weak 

. • . _ __ _ _ I 1 J _ 1 _ * _ it . , 


restore discipline were hopeless, and he re- 
embarked with ignominy. He then cruised 
about after the Spanish fleet for eighteen days, 
suffered it to escape him unobserved during the 
night, and returned to Plymouth with disease 
and mutiny raging on all sides around him, the 
officers loud in denunciation of his incompetency, 
and the men decimated by a sickness winch they 
attributed to foul play and dishonesty in pro¬ 
visioning the ships. Hundreds of seamen and 
soldiers were landed in a dying state, and more 
than a thousand were said to have perished 
before the ships reached harbour. For many 
months to como the appalling extent of the 
disaster showed itself visibly in every road and 
town on that western coast, and above all in the 
streets of Plymouth.” 

In the next parliament that met after this 
disaster, grounds of accusation against the fa¬ 
vourite had so multiplied, that Buckingham was 
impeached by the House of Commons: Sir John 
Eliot being its spokesman. Eliot was sent to 
-t he yowor fo r his badness of speech, and an 
aTfempfc wafTnade by the king and the duke to 
find matter against him; but they could not, and 


Ift«uf Set-io^ 


had him back, so Eliot was released, and the king 
(with his head still loosening) was discomfited. 
In that kick against tile traces, as in all previous 
struggles of like natur^ the royal power suffered. 
Parliament could be again dissolved, issuing, as 
its last act, a Remonstrance to the People of 
England; the favourite could be saved for the 
moment by a nominal trial and a whitewashing in 
the Star Chamber. But King Charles’s head was 
loosening, of his own obstinate act, and the fire 
was lighted ^hat should not be quench^ till it 
had burnt to ashes all the tyrannous pretensions 
of the crown. ‘ # 

Since sixteen ’twenty-five, Charles the First 
had been on the throne; but Buckingham still 
was king—king dike over the departing Jajpes, 
aged fifty-nine? and the incoming Charles, aged 
five-and-twenty. # And now, in the very Jirst 
year of his reign, Buckingham hSving him by 
the ear, Charles’s head had been set in the wrong 


it was resolved to condemn ana sequester Eliot 
first, and proceed afterwards to inquiry. Se¬ 
questered accordingly, his patent of office was, 
“ upon credible information, that complaint bath 
been made of divers foul abuses and misde¬ 
meanours.” A bill of indictment was framed, 
and a commission appointed to take examina¬ 
tions : of which the record amounts simply to a 
strong assertion of the court victim’s un¬ 
blemished honour. Meantime, his Majesty tried 
the effect of a Royal Proclamation for supply; 
a general forced loan; Buckingham’s restless 
passion and disordered vanity having urged 
England into a war with France. The causeless 
war was actually entered on; but the people 
of England refused to submit. NO was the 
reply met with by the commissioners of the 
loan in every part of England; the prisons were 
filled with recusants; and Eliot among their 
number was in June, sixteen ’twenty-seven, de¬ 
posited as prisoner in the Gate-house. While 
Eliot was there imprisoned, Buckingham sailed 
for Rochelle, whence he brought back a 
shattered fleet and the disgrace of a disaster 
whereof Denztl Holies wrote: “ This only every 
man knows, that since England was England it 
received not so dishonourable a blow.” This 
second great disaster spread consternation over 
the land, and the cry for a parliament then be¬ 
came irresistible. Five days after deciding for 
a parliament, Charles, his head growing ever 
looser and looser, paid money for foreign mer¬ 
cenaries ; by whose force he hoped to overawe 
its counsels. 

But the parliament was called; the eighty or 
a hundred country gentlemen in restraint for 
tilt loan were set. at liberty f and the popular 
candidates, including Eliot, Pym, Hampdes, and 
a certain Mr. Oliver Cromwell, then first returned 
by the Puritmis of Huntingdon, were gjpioat 
everywhere vintorious. The thill: j&Hiament of 
Charles thus brought together, was, except only 
the one that followed it, the greatest in our 


been set in 


direction, and in the wrong direction he showed 
his determination doggedly thenoeforth to xro. 
He had declared for contest «with hiS pe<mle, 
and would rule by prerogative. ^Against the 
bold John Eliot, paid informers, nriquitord 
courts, obsequious judges, were new the re¬ 
sources of the state- Eliot must be uo longer 


history. John Eliot set forth ih.it the people’s 
grievances in the wrongs done to libe'Ky amf^o 
religion; and the House resolved, passing over 
in silence the king’s message, that a bill should 
be drawn containing the substance of Magna 
Charts, and other statutes .concerning the 
liberty of the subject. Thus it gave birth 
to the immortal Petition of Right. /The king, 
his head growing looser still, received it in 
silence, and afterwards returned a disloyal 
answer. *Then Eliot boldly moved the House 
to a Remonstrance, and, on its publication, 
the wrath of the people «againat Bucking-, 
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i Mug in my lord.” And I should like to know 
! if\ou think Osric worthy of an immortal bard • 

, “ lour lordship is right welcome back to Den- 

I mark,” he says, "i thank your lordship, ’tie 
i very hot;” ,r it is indifferent cold, my lord, in- 
i deed;” **l commend roy duty to your lord¬ 
ship.” My opinion ig that Qsnc is & muff. I’d 
ratMr play a policeman in a pantomime, and be 
i bonneted. * You say I am picking out one or 
( two of the worst parts. Am If What about 
Voltimand, Cornelias, Francisco, Fortinbras, 
l Bernardo, MaACellus, the pries*>^nd the eap- 
i tain ? Why, there are eleven characters m this 
one play that are as had as they can be. Not 
i one of them ever gets a hand or a laugh. No i 
dramatic author of the present day would dare 
to write such had parts. Whj, the very supers 
would strike at them, let done general utility. 
Take any play you like; one is as bad as 
another. The Merchant of Venice? What do, 
you think are the feelings of an actor oho has 
to buy a pair of new silk tights to play Salaiuo, 
or Salarino ? They’re both swells, and must 
wear silk tights; but they haven’t a good line 
between them. A pretty thing, 100 , to hate to 
dress yourself up for the” Prince of Arragon. ana 
find your own tights, hat. shoes, and jewel 
lety. Once, when l was Prmee ot Morocco, 
I didn’t have a dinner for a neck, having 
been obliged to spend all my snlaiv on the get 
up. Shakespeare, as an actor himself, ought to 
have known better than write such parts. Let 
me see what arc the other characters in the 
play: Salerio, Leonardo, Balthazar, Stephano, 
ana the Duke. 1 have played every one oi 
them, and never could make ’anything of them 
**<» »{ » i i wu w anybody that could. Macbeth 
better? Not a bit of it. Worse. What do 
. you say to Lenpox, jjtosw, Mentcth. Angus, 
Cathaess, Fleance, v ’oiwfrd, old find young, the 
Doctor, the bleeding officer, the porter, the old 
man? Whv, it swarm*with bad pan*-. Othello 
is not so bad; but yet you cau’t say there's 
much to he inade of Ihc Duke ol Venice and 
Ludovico. 

There’s only one merit in Shakespeare’s 
dukes, and that is, that they generally sit at a 
tabic and don’t show theft 1 legs. You may wear 
your street trousers; only you must b? caret ul 
to keep the tablecloth besore you when you get 
up, so as noffto show them. TJrv King John. 
I've played the King of Fran*. but l must say 
a more ungrateful part 1 nev- r dres&d for; and 
a king too! Cardinal Pandulph is i^ot worth 
I a ——; well, if you object to the word, I’ll say 
j straw, which ia^weak, and doesn’t half # express 
my feelings, lxgpcat,theOardflial is not worth 
— allow me to sty, a malediction! even when 
doubled with tho Citizen of Augiors, who has to 
stand on a box with a tin pot on his head on the 
, top of a pasteboard battlement, at the risk of his 
i neck. I once went on for Cardinal Bondiiph 
, in a red frock^and sugar-loaf Kit, which is the 
j correct thing, and somebody called dh.t ** Mot hw 
I Shipton, by Jovo!” and when I popped my head 
; over the battlements afterwards as the Citizen, 
tho boys in the gallery sbailooed me. it is no 


joke, lam tell yoa, to be a lardinal one minute 
and a citizen cm the lop of & wall the next. 
And that is a pretty speech to put into a fellow’s 
mouth, when he’s Waneisg himself on an egg- 
box, with a weak board in the centre, and bang, 
ing on like grim death to a pasteboard wall that 
wobbles about and threatens to come down with 
you every minute. It’s a long speech, and it’s 
a difficult speech, and very pleasant to deliver 
when King John is standing below swearing at 
you like a trooper because yon don’t give it 
right. Who could give it right? Just try 
thiS: “If not complete, O, say he is not she; 
and she again wants nothing to name want, if 
want it be not, that she is not be; lie is the 
half part of a blessed man, left to be finished by 
such a she, and she a fair divided excellence, 
whose iulness of perfection lies in him.” Yon 
don’t recollect that passage? No, I should 
think not; who does? Nobody. If it wasn’t 
Shakespeare you would say it was* bosh. And just 
imagine the citizen sliding down a ladder to 
Huff the tin pot and don the Mother Shipton 
hat to be ready for the next scene, where he 
walks in to “nail the anointed deputies of 
heaven,” and demand why they spurn Mother 
Churcn aud dpfy the Pope. It’s not “once a 
puest, always a priest,” when you play Pandulph, 

1 can tell you. It’s first one thing and Uipu 
another, aiid when you are the Cardinal and 
when i lie Citizen, you don’t always know for 
certain. As You Like It P No, I dw’i like it. 
Why. there are more bad parts in that play 
( than 1 have fingers, to count them on, inducting 
t humbs: Frederick, Amiens, Le Beau, Orlando, 
Dennis, Adum, Mar-text, Corin, Sylvias, 
Jnques. You oall Jaques a good part, do you? 
Why, to* has only to come in at the end, and 
say, “ Let me have audience for a word or two; 

I am the second son of old Sir Rowlandand 
then tell a lone story about a boy and an old 
man. which liooody listens to. For my part, I 
always skip it, aud when I hare said that I am 
the second son of old Sir Rowland, finish np at 
once with, “ Tins, to be true, I do engage my 
life.” You don’t recollect that in Jaqaes’s part 
I jo; and 1 don’t remember much else. Do I 
mean the melancholy Jaques ? I do mean the 
melancholy Jaques; he’s melancholy enough, in 
all conscience. “ All the world’s a stage, and 
all the men # and women m^ly^plajMS ?” 
There’s npilung of the kind in the part; I’ve 
played it often, and I ought to know. You 
mean that other Jaques. <9h, well; I havo 
never played (hat, and if it ain’t batter than 
Jaques do Bob l don’t want to. I tell you, you 
cau’t name a single one of Shakespeare’s plays 
that ain't full of the very worst parts that over 
were offered to an actor. And the worst of it 
is, that if you threaten to tkro'w themjup, yon 
are told that you musl i’t; for it’s Shakespeare. 
And you are expected to take as much pains 
with them as if they were the finest things that 
evor were written. 

It’s pains thrown away; that’s what I con¬ 
tend, Did you ever hear an audience applaud 
Cardinal Pandulph, or tho Fust Citizen ? Did * 













. you ever know afcctitic mention Ratoliffe or 


that was when I made a mistake and said, 
“ The early -village cock hath thrice done solu¬ 
tion to iSe.^ and then the ill-natured 
critic congratulated me upon the introduction 
of a new tending of the immortal bard. 

He was not for an age, but for all time, y6u 
say. Worse luck. How his plays came down 
through three hundred years to this day, is a 
puzzle to me. And what’s more puzzling is 
all this fuss that you’re making about their im¬ 
mortal author. You have been a long time 
making your minds up to give him a statue, and 
you set to -work at last when his plays have 
gone out of fashion, and when people won’t go 
to see them even with orders. Is it likely that 
anybody will go and see Balthazar, and Montano, 
and Bosencrantz and Guildcnslern ? But you 
want to erect a statue to the author. Now, 
that’s what I call inconsistent. 

Will I go down to his birthplace? Cer¬ 
tainly not. I know I should hate the very 
sight of it. What pleasure could it be to me 
to gaze upon the birthplace of a man who has 
left me nothing but an inheritance of bad parts ? 
Why .didn’t he follow his father’s trade, and be 
a woolstapler? If he had made stockings or 
blankets, and they’d been bad ones, they would 
only have troubled the people of his own time; 
they would have been worn out long before 
this. But his plays have lasted, confound them! 
Will I take a ticket for the actors’ supper in his* 
honour, price, to suit all classes of the profes¬ 
sion, five shillings ? No, I won’t. Why should 
I P Shakespeare never gave me a five-shilling 
supper. Nothing like it. It’s been mostly 
saveloys and a crust, with half a pint of porter. 
Bump-steak and onions at the best on ticket- 
nights. Go to the masked ball ? I think I see 
myself; and have to buy, or hire, the rags to 
go in. No, I thank you; Shakespeare has cost 
me fancy dresses enough already. Would you 
have mb get a new pair of silk tights, and go as 
Salanio; or hire a set of Bow-street jewels, and 
appear as the Prince of Morocco ? Will 1 difnk 
to tile bard’s memory on the day ? No, I won’t; 
but I’ll tell you what I’ll do; il you arc inclined 
to bejiosjutabljp, I’ll drink to your health now. 
--- 

A RENT; IN A CLOUD. 

Lj-Twenty-toue Chatters. 
oamzam growing darker. 

It was late at night when Calvert left the 
villa, bfit, instead of rowing directly back to the 
little inn, be left,his boat to drift slowly in the 
scarce perceptible current of the lake, and, 
wrapping himself in his cloak, lay down to muse 
or to sleep. 

It was just as day broke that he awoke, and 
saw that he hall drifted within a few'yards of 
his quarters, and in a moment after lie was on 
shore. „ 


As he gained his room, he found a letter for 
Aim in Loyd’s hand. It ran thus: . 

"I waited up all night to see you before I 
started, for I have been suddenly summoned 
home by family circumstances. 1 was loth to 
part in an angry spirit, pr even in Coldness, with 
one in whose companicfifiiip I have passed so 
many happy hours, ana for whom 1 feel, not¬ 
withstanding what has passed between us, a 
sincere interest. I wanted to speak to you of 
much which JLcannot write—tjjgt is til say, I 
would have endeavoured to gain a hearing for 
what 1 dare not venture to set down in the de¬ 
liberate calm of a letter. When I own that it 
was of yourself, your temper, your habits, your 
nature, in short, that 1 wished to have spoken, 
you will, perhaps, sny that it was as wen time 
was not given me for such temerity. But bear 
in mind, Calvert, that though I am free to admit 
all your superiority over myself, and never 
would presume to compare my faculties or my 
abilities with yours—though 1 know well there 
is not a single gift or grace in Which you are 
not my master, there is one point in which I 
have an advantage over you—I had a mother I 
You, you have often tola me, never remember 
to have seen yours. To that mother’s training# 
1 owe anything of good, however humble it be, 
in my nature, and, though the soil in whieb the 
seed has fallen be poor and barren, so much of 
fruit has it borne (hat I at least respect the 
good which I do not practise, and I reverence 
that virtue to which I am a rebel. The lesson, 
above all others, that she instilled iuto me, was 
to avoid the tone of a scoffer, to rescue myself 
from the cheap distinction wlii cfr. is oi wt* ^ 
every one who sets himself to see only ridicule 
in what others respect, &ud to mock the themes 
that others regard with i&veotf&ce. I stop, for 
1 am afraid to weary you—I dread that, in your 
impatience, you will throw this down and read 
no more—I will only say, and 1 say it in all the 
sincerity of truth, that if you would endeavour 
to be morally as great as what your faculties 
can make yon intellectually, there is no eminence 
you might not attain, nor any you would not 
adorn. * 

“ If our intimacy had not cooled down of late, 
from whaf causes I am unable to tell, to a point 
in whiyh the first disagreement mind be a breach 
between us, I would have told you that 1 had 
formed an attachment to Florence Walter, and 
obtained her aunt’s consent to our marriage; I 
mean, of bourse, at some future which I cannot 
define, for I have my way to make in the world, 
and, up *io the present, have out} been a burden 
on tubers. We ore engaged, nowever, and wc 
live on hqpe. Perhaps I presume too far on. 
any interest you could feel tor me when I make 
yon this communication. It may be that you 
will say, ‘ What is all this to me?’ At all events, 
I Imve told yot^what, bad I kept,back, would 
have seemedi to myself an uncanmd reservation. 
Heed with^t how you may. 

“There is, however, another, reason why I 
should tell yon this. If you were unaware of 
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the relations wbioh existbetweea oar friends would never have been nca&sary for me’lo de> 
MW myself, yott might unconsciously speak, oft maud from you. I leave this, to-morrow, for 
me in terms which {Ms knowledge would, per- the Continent, and will be at Basle by MMsy 
haps, modify—at least, yon would speak with- neat. I will remain there for a week at yook&J 
out the oonspiouaneos that yon were addressing ord«rs,and‘hope that there may be no diffieldtf ^ 
unwilling hearers, Ton now know the ties that to their speedy f ulfilment , -'Pfj! 

bind us, and your wo^ds will have that signifi- “I am, your obedient and faithful servant, i 
canee which you intend they should bear. “ WentWorth Gokbox Graham,” ' ? ' : 

“ Remember, and remember distinctly, I dis¬ 
claim all pretension, as I do all wish, to conciliate The style is better than yours, Master 
year favour as regards this matter ; first, be- Loyd, just because *it means something. The 
cause I bel reveal do not need it^pd secondly, man is in an honest passion and wants a fight, 
that if I asked for, I should be unworthy of The other fellow was angry, and begged me not 
it. I scarcely know how, after our last meeting, to notice it. And so, Sophy, I have spoiled the 
I stand in your estimation, but I am ready to wedding favours, and scattered the bridesmaids! 
own that ifyhu would only suffer yourself to be What a heavy lesson for an j ame rifoent note. 


did she trust 


If with a 


“Joseph Loyd.” have one peep at the general discomfiture—the 
deserted dinner-table, and the empty drawing. 

"What a cant these fellows acquire!” said room. They deserve it all; they banished me, 
Calvert, as he read the letter, and threw it from and much good have thev got of it. Well, 
him. "What mock humility! what down- Mr. Wentworth Gordon "Graham must have 
right and palpable pretension to superiority his wicked way. The only difficulty will be to 
through every line of it ! The sum of it all find what is so absurdly misnamed as a friend, 
being, I can’t deny that you arc cleverer, I must have a friend; I’ll run up to Milan and 
stronger, more active, and more manly (ban search the hotels; I’ll surely find some otte who 


stronger, more acuve, ana more maniy man searen uie Hotels ; 1 i! surely find some one who 
me; out, somehow, I don’t exactly see why, or will like the cheap heroism of seeing another man 
bow, but I’m your better! Well, I’ll write an shot, at. This is the season when all the fellows 
answer to this one of these days, and such an who have no money for Baden come across the 
answer as I flatter myself he’ll not read aloud Alps. I’m certain to chance upon one to suit 
to the company who sit round the lire at the me.” 

vicarage. Ana so, Mademoiselle Florence, t his • Having despatched a short note, very po- 
was your anxiety, and this the reason for all that litcly worded, to Mr. Graham, to the post-office, 
4*&wwst ftnip quarrel which I was silly Basle, lie ordered a carriage, and set out for 


enough to ascribe to a feeling for myself. IIow 
invariably it i* ap! Hbw certain it is that a 
woman, the weakest, (tm least experienced, the 


exclaiming, “ Here comes the postman !* I see he leave along with himself, 
makes & sign to me. What can thi* be about P “I say, old fellow! ” 
Surely, my attached friend hasVnot written to your ground; draw into 


me again. 


5. What can thin be about? “ I say, old fellow! ” cried Barnard, “this is 
id friend hasVnot written to your ground; draw into that large gate lb your 
lis is a hand that I do no^rc- right, and come up here.” 
see what it contains.” He In a few seconds. Calvert, escorted W 


coguise. Lot ua see what it contains.” He 
opened and read as follows: 


coguise. Lot ue see what it contains.” He In a few seconds, Calvert, escorted by 
opened and read as follows: waiter, was shown to his friend’-s apartment, 

“I never dreamed of meeting' yotf here, 
“Sir,—I have>received your letter. N«ie Calvert.” 
but a scoundrel could have writes it! As all “ Nor I of finding you lodged so sumptnously,” 
prospeet of otfltaexioa with your family is now said Calvert, as his eyes ranged over the splendid 
over, you cannot have a pretext for gpt afford* room, whose massive hangings of silk, ana richly 
ing me such, a satisfaction as, had you been a gilt ceding, gave that air of a palace one so often 
gentleman in feeling as you are in Btation, it sees in Italian hotels * 


w certain it is that a The city was in full festivity when he arrived, 
woman, the weakest, tn! least experienced, the overjoyed’at its new-born independence, and r 
most commou-piace, is more than a match in proud of the presence of its king. The streets 
astuteness for a man, Jn a question where her were crowded with a holiday population, and 
affections arc ooncerneo. The feminine nature from all the balconies and windows hung costly 
has strange contradictions. They can summon tapestries, or gay-coloured carpets. Military 
(he courage of a tigress to defend their young, music resounded on all sides, and so dense was 
and tlie spirit of a Machiavelli to protect a the throng of people and carriages, that Calvert 
lover. She must have had some misgiving, how- could oniy proceed at a walking pace, none 
ever, that, to prefer a fellow like this to me feeftug any especial rare to make way for a 
would be felt by mo as an outrage. A«d then dusty traveller, seated in one of the commonest 
the cunning stroke of implying that her sister of country conveyances, 
was not indisposed to listen to me. The phrfidy As he moved slowly and with difficultx/for- 
of that!” * wards, lie suddenly heard his nifebe‘(fulled; he 

Several days after Loyd s departure, Calvert looked utf and saw a well-known face, that of 
was lounging near the lake, when he jumped up, a brother-officer, who had lift India on a sick 
exclaiming, “ Here comes the postman !* I see he leave alone with himself. 
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{Conducted by 


“Ack, air, lndi X’m married, and 


towards wa adjoining room, be motioned his 
friend to he cautions. 

"Who wm she?” 


•b e gan as a navvy—with one daughter, wfio 
is to inherit, they say, a quarter of a million; 
but, up to this,* we’ve only an allowance—two 
thousand a year. The old fellow, however, lives 
with us—a horrible nuisance.” This speech, 
given in short, abrupt whispers, was uttered 
with many signs to indicate that the respected 
father-in-law was in the vicinity. "Now, of 
yourself, what’s your news F What have you done 
last, eh?” 

"Nothing very remarkable. I have been 
vegetating on a lake in the north of Italy, try¬ 
ing to Kve fur five shillings a day, and spending 
three more in brandy, to give me courage to do 
it.” 

"But your leave is up; or perhaps you have 
got a renewal.” 

"No, my leave goes to the fifteenth of Oc¬ 
tober,” 

"Not a bit of it; we got our leave on the 
same day, passed the Board the same day, and 
for exactly the same time. My leave expired on 
the tenth of August. I’ll show you the paper, 
I have it here ” 

"Do so. Let me see it.” 

Barnard opened his desk, and quickly found* 
the paper he sought for. It was precisely a* 
Barnard said. The Board of Calculi a had 
confirmed the regimental recommendal ion, and 
granted a two-years’ leave, which ended on the 
tenth of August. 

“Never mind, man,” said Barnard; “get 
back to London as hard as you can, furbish up 
some siek certificate to say that you weie un¬ 
able to quit your bed—” 

^Tfaat is not so easy os you imagine; l have 
a little affair in hand, which may end in more 
pnblicity than I {jave any fancy for.” And he 
told him of his approaching meeting with (fra- 
ham, and asked him to be his friend. 

" What was the quarrel about ? ” asked 
Barnasd. _ 

"A jealousy; he was goingt0 marry a little 
cousin 1 used to flirt with, and we gof*to words 
about it. In fact,** is what Sir Lucius would 
call a very pretty quarrel, and there’s nothing 
to be done but finish it., You’ll stand by me, 
won't you P” 

"I don’t see how X can. Old Bep, our 
governor, never leaves me. I'm obliged to re¬ 
port myself about four times a day,” 

“ Buffyou know that can never go on. You 
s needn't be told by me that no man can continue 
"each a system of *lav«y, nor is there anything 
could recompense it. You’ll have to |eaeh her 
bettor one of these days; begin at onoe. My 
being here gives you a pretext to begin. Start 
• at once—-to-day. “Just sav. ‘I’ll have to show 


Calvert the lions; he’ll want to hunt up gal- 
tones/ and such-like.” 4 , < 

"Bush! here comes my wife. Fanny, let 
me present to you one of my oldest friends, 
Calvert. It’s a name yon have often heard from 
me* 

The young lady—she was not more than twenty 
—was pleasing-looting «a& weU-manneeod. In¬ 
deed, Calvert was amaced to see her so unlike 
what be expected; she was neither pretentious 
uor shy; and, had his friend not gone into the 
question of ragjgree, was there-anything to mark 
a class in life other than his own. While they 
talked together they were joined by her father, 
who, hoe ever, more than realised the sketch 
drawn by Barnard. He was a morose, down¬ 
looking old fellow, with a furtive expression, and 
a manner of distrust about him that showed 
itself m various ways. From the first, though 
Calvert set vigorously to work to win nis 
fat our, he looked with a sort of misgiving at him. 
He spoke very little, but in. that little there 
were no courtesies wasted; and when Barnard 
whispered, "Yon had better ask him to dine 
with us, the invitation will come better from 
you!” the reply was, "I Won’t; do you hear 
that ,J I won’t!” 

“ But he’s an old brother-officer of mine, sir; 
we served several years together.” 

“ The worse company yours, then.” 

“ I say, Calvert,” cried Barnard, aloud, " 1 
must give you a peep at our gay doings here, 
I’ll take you a drive round the town, and out of 
the I’orta Orient ale, and if we should not be back 
at umnu-time, Fanny—” 

“We’ll dine without you, that’s all!” said 
the old man; while, taking bis daughter's ban? 1 ,' 
he led her out of t he room. 

" 1 say. Boh, I’d not change with yon, even 
for the difference,” amdflCklvm. 

“ 1 never saw him so bad before,” said the 
other, sheepishly. * 

"Because you never tried him! Hitherto 
you have been a spams!, getting kicked aad 
cuffed, and rather liking it; but, now that 
tin- sight of mi old iru-nu has rallied you to a 
Aunt semblance of your former seif, you arc 
shocked and horrified* You made a bad start. 
Bob; that was the mistake. You ought to have 
begun by making him feel the immeasurable 
distan’o* 'there lay between him and a gentle¬ 
man, not only hi dress, language, and be¬ 
haviour, but in every sentiment and feeling. 
Having done this, he would babe tacitly sub¬ 
mitted tef ways that were not Ms own, by con¬ 
ceding that^hey might be those of a class ho 
had nevt? beitmged to. You Slight, in abort, 
hav% ruled Jiim qujptlv and constitutionally. 
Now youiiavc nothing tor it but one thing.” 

"Which is-” 

"A revolution! Yes, you must overthrow 
thmjwhojp go /erament, andbuild up another out 
of The smash, ftogin to-day* We’ll date to¬ 
gether whoever you like. We’ll 0b to toe Soak 
fit’s ope% WeFll sup—” 

“ Bur Fanny P” 

" She’ll stand bv her hmthond Though, pro- 

















over him. “Well, it took you wane tine to 
finish that old !” 

“ He -wia, wofte. Have 

“ ytm mean that yon lost nil your win¬ 
nings : , . ■. ^ v•- •• '•. • 

“ Yes, and your five thousand francs besides, 
nottO'*peai:.el;* borrowed thousand from some 
one I'bumjpxm^ my card to. A bore, isn’t it ?” 

. . w .3E$s.«b» than a bore—-it’s a bad busineft. 
I doa’O-sow bow I’D settlb it with the land¬ 
lord.^ , 

•'** Give him a bill, he’ll never be troublesome; 
end, as to your wife’s money, tell her frankly 
you lost it at play. Isn’t that the best way, 
madam* P” said he, addressing a young and 

J iretty woman at his side. “I am advising my 
riend to be honest with his wife, and confess 
that he spent his money in very pleasant com¬ 
pany. ., Come along out of this stuffy place. 
Let us have a walk in the fresh cool air, and a 
cigar, if you have one. I often wonder,” said 
he, as fhey gained the street, “ how the feUows 
who write books and want to get up sensation 
scenes, don’t come and do something of this 
sort,. There’s a marvellous degree of stimulant 
in being cleaned out, not only of one’s own cash, 
but oTone’s credit; and by credit I mean it in 
the French sense, which says, *Le credit est 
Pargent des autres.* ” 

“1 wish you bad not lost that money,” mut¬ 
tered tie other. 

“So,do I. I have oombativeness very strong, 
and I hate being beaten by any one in any¬ 
thing.” « 

“7’ffi thinking of the money!” said the other, 
doggedly. 

“ Naturally, fbr it was yours. * ’Twas mine, 
’tis his,’ as Hamlet has it. Great fellow, Hamlet! 
1 don’t suppose that any one ever drew a cha¬ 
racter wherein Gentleman was so distinctly 
painted as Hamlet. He combined all the 
grandest ideas of bis class with a certain 
* disinvoltura’—a sort of high-bred levity—that ! 
relieved his sternness, and made him much 
better company than such fellows as Laertes and 
Horatio.” 

“ When you saw luck turning, why didn’t you 
leave off?” 

“ Why not ask why the luck turned before I 
left of? , That would be the really philosophic 
inquiry, xtfn’f’it' chilly ?” * ' 

“I’mnot cold, but I’m greatly provoked.” 


"Soamlfor y<M} for I haven't got enough 
•to repay you, but trust we to arrange fe 
matter in the morning. The landlord will see 
the thing with the eyes of his caSing; he’ll 
soon perceive that the son-in-law of a man who 
travels with two carriages, and can’t apeak one 
word of French, is one to be trusted. . I mean 
him to cash a bill Tor us Before I leave. Old 
Rep’s white hat mid brown spencer Ire guaran¬ 
tees for fifty thousand francs in any city of 
Europe. There’s a solvent vulgarity in the very 
creak of his ^jtpes.” # 

“Oh! he’s not a very distinguished-looking 
person, certainly,” said Barnard, who now re¬ 
sented the liberty he had himself Jbd the way to. 

“ There I differ with yon; I call him emi¬ 
nently distinguished, and I’d rather be able to 
* come’ that cravat tie, and have the pattern of 
the dark-green waistcoat with the red spots, than 
I’d have—whit shall 1 say?-—all the crisp bank 
paper I lost awhile ago. You are not going in, 
surely ?” cried he, as the other rang violently at 
the bell of the hotel. 

“ Yes; I am very tired of this fooling. 1 wish 
you hadn’t lost that money.” 

“ Do you remember how it goes, Bob ? 

His weary song, 

, The whole day long, ■ 

Was still 1’argent, T argent, Targent! 

She is complainiug that though the linnet is 
singing in the trees, and the trout leaping in the 
river, her tiresome husband could only liken 
them to the clink of the gold as it fell on the 
counter? Why, man, you’ll wake the dead if 
you ring in that fashion !’* 

“ I waut to get in.” b _ . ., 

“ Here comes the fellow at flart*; how dis¬ 
gusted he’ll be to find ( ’there’s not a five-franc 
piece between ys.” k > 

Scarcely was' the door opened than Barnard 
passed in, and left him without even a. good 
night. 
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Book the First: Childhood, 


ATTTTT? A T AVF ! a, une to be at peace and good will with mankind; 

yUlIJj ALUi\ L« i a time for studious men, of pure and blameless 

* -«- j lives, to ascend their watch-towers, and read the 

Book the First: Childhood. i starr [ hca , v ?'!f though their long glasses. Lily 

, gazed wistfully upon the shadowy prospect, the 
CHAPTER XXII. LILY is pitted out v>r cuTWio CT eat panorama of verdure now bathed’in soft 
AS1) CO- | haze, upon the distant river, the hospital domes 

Greeswich Park was kept open later, long | looming large, the lights twinkling from the 
1 ago, than it is at preseut. It, was getting dark ! ports ot the great hospital ship. The child, 
j when the lady and the child entered by the though no longer drowsy, felt as though this was 
j western gate. The countess seemed to know her bedtime out of doors, and longed to say her 
j her way perfectly well, and they pursued the : prayers, and lie down under one of the tall trees, 
I path towards the Observatory. The moon was : with the deer to keep watch over her. 
i up, and Lily looked about her in wonderment, j The lady, seemingly, was in no such tranquil 
| The tall trees and the brown bars of shadow j mood. Site had been muttering to herself all 
i they east upon the moonlit grass, which looked i the way, and Lily had been far too nervous to 
| almost frosty in its brightness; the deer—more j speak to her. 

; numerous then than now—that peeped furtively, j “ Yes; they will have a wild night,” she Said, 

showing their gleaming heads from the thickets, J between her teeth; “ an orgie! And my life! 
like, fairies playing at, hide-and-seek; the birds, * Is it anything better—orgte upon orgie, feast 
disturbed in their dreams (by imaginary eats, j*upou feast, boiling oil upon red-hot coals. Look 
perchance), that came fluttering off the boughs,j here, you young cat,” she pursued, turning upon 
•Said then,,.reasipred, want fluttering back again; J Lilv, “ attend to ute. Do you know who 1 am?" 
at all these Sights- the child looked, and mar-! The child, trembling in every limb, stammered 
veiled; and forget bci^dcepiness. ! a negative. 

When they had skilled On^trec Ilill, and i “ 1 am vonr mother.” 


When they 


Ontatrec Ilill, and 

gained the earthwork rampart that runs rouud [ “I thought my mamma was in heaven, 
the picturesque old edifice where Halley dwelt, j ma’am,” Lily answered, iu a very low voice; 
they found it almost deserted. A soldier in a j “Miss Hubby always told me so.” 
bearskin eap much 4oo big for him, was; Aud, indeed, when the child, perplexed by the 
whistling for want of thought, and flicking his ! frequent questions aud occasional jeerings of the 
penny cane against the brick wall. He was a I girls who had mammas, had interrogated Miss 
temperate Grenadier, or else fortune had been 1 Barbara Buunycastic ou the jubjeet, the gover- 
unkind to him, and he bad not got as much j nets had returned her the answer quoted above, 
beer as he wanted. At all events, be was j not knowing what else to tell her. Had not 
melancholy. A sweothearting couple were i M. J. B. Constant said that Miss Floris’s 
wrangling iiPa subdued true on oue*of the | mamma was dead? . -inm ^ 

benches. A long day sp» it* in the society of j “ You uire lfbt likely to meet either of your 


a negative. 

“ 1 am your mother.” 

“I thought my mamma was in heaven. 


oeuenes. A long ctay sp» it m tne society ot tou jwe mu inteiy to meet eituer oi your 
tiie adored ope of our hearts not infrequent3y parents tnere,” pursued the lady, in a scornful 
cuds in mutual distaste. " voice. “ Va chercher aillenls, mon enfant, e’est 

The Grenadier had disappeared, whistling, and ia-bas quo tu les trouveras. You will nevor>- 

thev were left alone. It was very ealm«and have any other mother than me. Do you low$[- 
still. The stars gyeraed to smili? oh Lify. She me?” t;;. 

looked up at the moon, t qpd tried to snap# its The child was silent, 
tranquil faoe into the pale handsome counte- “ That's right. Don’t tell me a lie. If you 
nance of the tall gentleman who had been so had, I would have beaten you. Ah, my pullet, 
kind to her. She still kept the something hard you don’t know what blows are. Your little 
and smooth he had 1 given her. slightlyclasfed entertainmeut is all to come. Listen to me; 
in her hand. She die! nqt dare to look at it, you arc going to school, a long way off. You < 
but by a quiolr furtive movement, slipped it ink; are no logger to be made a pet and a darling of. 
the obsom of* her frock. Was Liljs naughty. Nobody ever petted me. Yon shall live hard; 
to practise concealment so early P you shall work. Sucrebleu! you shall work. 

It was a time for^ood audjtranquil thoughts; you cub!” * * 


vol, XI. 
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CCoBdooted by 


:| The child was, i»rt<matt}Jy ? too young to ua- 
. derstand more than that the btdy was very cross. 
What had she dooe ihatithe lady was so angry 
with her? Lily was too frightened to weepj 
but she trembled more than over. 

“Ah! .the-sight air. You will gain a chill," 
cried the strange lady, with capricious tender¬ 
ness.', V There, don’t be frightened. Be still, 
and nobody shall hurt you.” And she dragged 
thkskaWl off her own shoulders, aud, hastily 
hissing the child, wrapped her in it. ller kiss 
seemed to burn Lily’s cheek. 

They went, down the winding path again,•and 
out of the Park, and iuto the town. And then* 
•—though the railway was open—the lady en¬ 
gaged a flyman to take them into London. The 
man named ten shillings as his fare, aud the 
lady was too lianghty to bargain with him, but 
she topk it out in tormenting the unhappy wretch 
| all theVay to the Elephant and Castle, and all 
t the way from the Elephant, to Golden-square, 
j Regent-street. She abused him for driving too 

* slowly, and then for driving too fast; she de- 
i dared that the horse was lame, and that one of 
I the wheels was cowing off. She accused him of 

* being intoxicated (lie was as sober a fellow as 
| seed be); she vowed that she would prosecute 
j him for not having lamps; and site called all the 
I turnpike-men robbers aud extortioners. 

' “I suppose yon want to cheat me out of some 
i money to drink now," site obseried, when this 
j long-suffering Jehu had lauded her at her desti- 
j nation. 

“I don’t want nothing to drink," cried the 

* man, desperately. “ l don’t want nothing from 
. jet. 1 only wants to be quit of ycr.” 

j “Don’t be insolent !” the lady replied. 

; “ Ilinsolent!” exclaimed the flyman, t browing 

I up his arms. “’Ear *er. Am 1 a man or aui I 
s a fionvic? Am 1 a man or am 1 a slave r” 

I “You’re an impertinent drunken follow. Go 
| home to bed.” 

j “Ask the p’iiee. Ask my master, which j 
| have jobbed for in the same yard going on for 
| nineteen year,” continued the man. 

[ “ Now, what’s the matter here?” the gruff 

s voice of a passing policeman interposed. 

I “ Nothin’s the matter,” returned the flyman, 

! gathering up his reins, ami settling himself on 

j Ilia box. “I’ve got my fare, and I’m sntis- 

j fled, vfti^y nfgduf . : 1» th’i*. ladv wants to be 
\ driven to Old Scratch, 1’ope slic’d'ail another 
fly." With which be drove off, 
t;. .The lady certain^' did not possess, or else she 
' «did not care to cultivate, the art of conciliating 
,,ihc lower orders. The number of enemies she 
had made that day might have been calculated 
by the number of inferiors with whom she had 
come in contact. 

They # slept that night in a house in Golden- 
square, where this benignant person had taken 
lodgings. And the first thing Lily heard in the 
morning—-for to her great joy she was not put 
bo sleep with the strange lady, but was^estowed 
L in ft small adjoining bedroom—was an alarming 


i landlady arrived, breathless, to give the lodger 
•waminsr. * 

“flesh and Hood can’t stand it no longer,” 
said the indignant dame. “I’d rather have the 
parlours empty for six months than be scarified 
m this obstreperous manner. A true-bora 
Englishwoman uu£t to bp treated like a black 
lnjin.” 

“And like the dirt under your feet,” added 
ike servaut-of-all-work, who was in tears. 

“And you’d hotter suit yourself elsewhere, 
mum,” the landlady continued. # 

“ Canaille r the countess replied. “ 1 would 
not remain another twenty-four hours in your 
wretched hovel for twenty pounds. Give me 
your swindling bill, and I will pay it. 1 leave 
this evening.” 

The day was a strange one, and the lady 
scarcely exchanged half a doaen words with 
Lily. She was in too great a rage after the 
commotion, to breakfast in Golden-square, so 
took the child to a French coffee-house under 
I lie colonnade of the Italian Opera. Then 
they had a hackney-coach, and went a long long 
way through low and darkling Temple Bar into 
the City, until they reached a targe shop in a 
crowded street. They entered tills warehouse, 
nnd the lady said to the assistant, “This little 
girl is going to school, supply her with all she 
wants, aud put it in a trunk.” 

The, assistant, who was a joyous middle-aged 
man iu spectacles, and whose stiff shirt collars 
made indentations iu his plump cheeks,submitted 
that it would take a good hour and a half to 
furnish the. young lady’s outfit; nnd asked where 
he might, have the honour of sending the 
esteemed order ? e ^ mu- ‘ ‘ 

'• [ will take it away witlrme,” she answered. 
“IV (5 will return iu it*quple,pf hours. * Stay; 
cau you take charge oi'4hc child for that time ?” 

Tite assistant replied that they would only be 
too happy to take cute%of the young lady for 
that period. 

“ Then stay here,” said the lady to Lily, “and 
don’t get into mischief. At four o’clock (it was 
now close upon two) 1 shall be here.” And she 
went away. 

“ Is that your manftna, my dear?” the stout 
assistwft with the spectacles asked, wheat the 
lady had taken her departure. 

“ Y«-y—cs,” answered Lilly, hftitfttingsome¬ 
what. * 

“Ah! Dear me. A handsome lady, qnite the 
lady, in ^act,” he continued. “ A proud one, 
too,” he said to himself. “ Looks os if she liad 
a devil of a temper. A Tartar, I’ll be sworn. 
Now, Miss Elffred, my goo^joung lady, will 
you*be gooibcnoughjo come here, and we’ll get 
this iittle*malter m hand.” 

Miss Eldred was a tall lady, but tins.prdlx 


I commotion with the servant-of-all-work respect- 
p* ing breakfast: in the midst of which a stout 


ksr dress looked like lb© section of « pair of 
trousers. •She smiled affably onLilv.ann asked 


trousers. •She smiled affably onLtly,ana asked 
her whether she had ever been at school before ? 
Upon which Lily tj^l her all she knew about the 
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Runnv east lets, and things in general, and soon 
gi%w quite companionable with her. And their 
the little matter of ber outfit was put in band. 

Lily never spent a pleasanter two hours in her 
life. It was a wonderful shoo, and they seemed 
to sell everything. They showed her cabins 
complete with swinfring cand lamps, and 
delightful little shiny washing-stands, anil mnita- 
tuie chests*of drawers, which they fitted up on 
board ships hound for Australia They shotted 
her great black t»ca-ebe*ds with “Captain Wid¬ 
geon, Madias,* and “LieutenaC ltnmpplbng 
gms, Cape of Good Hope,” pamltd il.eieupon 
in white letters. Tluy ‘•howid her bales ol 
shirts, stacks of blockings, loves of stt.itt hats, 
bags poitntantcans, writing d-sks, diessiug 
cases, sextants, ckrounnn ters and ease*ut d fes¬ 
tive biscuits. 

“We sell saddles,” the stout iMMiid le 
marked, with conscions pude “West 1 bie* 
Wo &cll nnrhors, likenise school hook. nKo 
bonnets, a id pickles, and pains ,1s, uinl xiuhmv 
paste We .arc general Muppets If nm r< qu >■ 
present >• beef, there arc five hundred ois, s m 
it m thi left-hand comer. Do urn want am 
cum ponder 5 ’ That’s youi soil Lm’ve tnlv to 
;.sk I'm a chain cable, tin rli ai, and v on < -m li i» t 
if at pti foot. We fit out i vmboilv \ 1 1 <h, 
ot an \diriual of the Him, a midship ut u an 
Indian i y ill, a little school-gnl, oi M » gm« im i 
of Cape (’oast Om>tle; it’s all one to us Yt •, n 
you go to school, and they ask who fitted mu 
out at two hums’ notice, piM hand ’tnitin eaid 
of Cutwig and Co, mil vou v * 

II** presented the child with a n irU’ of 
addriss caids on the spot. “\t< luriisi 
■lUniraj®, 1 ,w >, ”UtO \M%lt oil fhttpinuv. “ami 
tte’iC sent out wfeliimg break f isi. ui i.iii i 
tienSly st ,led 1m>s ; kft we cod in t gt' tm 
lobstei sal id to hup irTMlt Tnfli'ii Ocean si | 
that blanch find to be given op Hi i i* 1 ln\ J 
want any Devonshire •ioftid on m at t*mgi-' 
poie, oi any eniuij-bmlti m fse.x Zt tiuutl, Mns ! 
st ml to Cuiwig imd (’ft. for 'on Vie mi„ht 
have done a poweilul stroke of bnsitu*Siii pint -1 
able the at us tor tin rolonns, but ihefau Mis j 
Cut« g was ptorn, and wouldn’t hi at ot it ” ! 

Meanw!iile Miss fddretf, assist!d In isUiuiu • 
prollv gul, wlioiu blnj addii'ssed as’MiTia and 
who was bei mice, Ini bun biisuii in tning 
various artiolPb ot appanl on 5 tlv, udftskmg 
if she thought them pretty hid thin tin si out 
assistant, whose name, was Haims, «> 7 ed L**v i n 
her name, baying that he only knew l > 5 m mimn 
as a customer, and a very good eiistwu < > sue 
was, but rathec uppish.' Lily sane 11^ ntfrnc 
was Morn, not Amoving wlietlht tin* would 
escape cousaro from the stcange Indy tm >nnl|mg 
that levealinent unlicensed; and fiicn Mr 
Kttuns whispered something down a pipe, and 
ui a quarter of an hoar aucrwaida n mnnju 
a fur cap suddenly popped up a trap m the Ihfr, 
m one eorner^nd heaved hnumd into view a 
neat trunk covered with black leatflh, and m% 
scribed, with the name of Mias Vuuus m 
capitals of white {mint. 

“ Stencilled and vamiahed. at once, by our 


patent instant ancons process,” remarked Mr, 
Kauris, rubbing ins palms together in quiet 
complacency at the expedition in all matters 
observed by Cut wig and Co. “ Lord bless yon! 
weM knock all the names of the officers of a 
seventy-four, with brass nails mto their chests, in 
forty minutes. Yours is rather an uncommon 
name, my dear, else we generally keep the names 
everybody in the iVt-officc Direetoiy teady 
painted*on portmanteaus chests, and travelling 
bugs in sets of two hundred and lifiy apiece.” 

At tins stage ot the conversation Miss Kidrcd 
suggested thut the voting lady must be hungry; * 
md I.dv, nothing loth, accompanied her to a . 
ba< k pm lour of triangular shape, smelling rather 
loo strongly of new chests of drawers, fresh 
fciiliir bids, and oilskin hats, but sttli very 
Ming md comfortable. And there, Lily, and 
Miss l, Idled utid ’Melia, and Mr. Hanns, dined 
oft a rv ‘t*t lig f mat*on, and vegetables, and a 
Am ni*< .») plr-Mi filing Lily observed that 
Mi-,s hbirnl dined in her thimble, and Mr. j 
It mi s ,u a hum with a pen behind Ins. ear; 
hkewist ’hit tin* hont if Wfelia’s dress was so •! 
garnished wi h ilneaued nctdle% that it might j 
Have done -nod smiet* as a martial buckler. J 
‘Had a gi.*s ol vfu rrv, and a nice rosy- i! 
(inek«* i ejiph - we i\p“i‘ ’em, my deal, by j! 
Ii '-.sin ads—tv i Mis- i lot is,’’ chirped Mr. Kanns, | J 
* .mu linn we must go to business. This is a j 
mil tint iiiu-' stn,is ( m\ vicar.” And, indeed, 
it in vu did Husiacss had been going on very j‘ 
biisklv al thiou.li dmnet-tnne, and a dozen J 
Hnus it h isv Mi Hams had popped up from I, 
tin* 1 ,l)lc, intbuMud mto tin* shop to supply )j 
lutiiat.ng snippvis with flannel iciseys, or »a- > 

imp Hi-, i bud casts, or something of an 'j 
Mptadv 1 ’,,'Ctl u'cous description The ud ! 
out ni th ip . t utw g enu Co’s establish- t 
roeut via,, 1 w\v oi. b 11 tv> : lanky youth of 
vac u’ 4 mini, tthmu Air Haims discribed as ' 
luma dial *oit m In* lieut, md a poor sales- 
ui.ni, but a < m t d iiuiid at accounts 

\tiu ’.umei, l.dy wi»*t’ikinmU fheeounting- 
!io»in(.— (ho k ntta bo\ w i.li a i’»*td lloor, to 1 
wh eh y n ectmhd i>\ lialf a don n steps, and 1 
vv lijph w as tenev i d! rouuii by halnstnuhtd 
p’lini*. Ike v fmills new. Here the vacant < 
yumhkvpt Mie u vouiii s of the Iioum , in a senes 
ot mmuiiM m Uni ”*, covertd m rough calf and 
bound lu liK.-s m lit\^Wf*js»nHJ^tei!'|B«S(} lad 
though upbiene. !raa piuimUed LJy to petp d 
mto otii oi the !ng hulacrs. while she ‘vvV i j 
gical m il ot wilting m a mat, fid, round luuid, 

.dim *t is lx .iimhii us copies 

“ 1\ i i all ’em our vm < k dav llibii lewutiLtd 
Mr Hamis, fuciUoiolv “Wc shijs ti all the 
is oi Id six days ui the week, and go to church on 5 
bumfajs.” * 

Lily thought the big ledgers very beautiful, 
but vumdeivnl bv what ilaiivoyimeo the vacant 
yGufheimldcmititvetowr.il in them in the dmk. 

“ Are vou fond oi apples” the vacant clerk 1 
whisncmkto her, with n friendly leer. 

Lily modestly mowed a partiality for the fruit 
in question. , l 

“Then ’erc’s another," pursued the clerk, " 
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“and another ; I» dote on apples, I do. I 
always buy 'em when I’m sent out . with bills 
lor acceptance. 'My wages is eighteen. I 


the iheaybor,; Cittwig Sad Co. don’t like it. It’s 
wicked. I eats apples all day. They ’elps 
me with the figures." And the clerk resumed 
his caligraphy in the dark, munching as he 
wrote. 

And now nothing would suit. Mr. Banns—by 
whom this amicable conversation had not been 
heard*—bat that Miss Floris should be takehup 
stairs and presented to the head of the house, 
Cut wig ana Co. itself. So, up-stairs went Lily, 
pleased and moused, aud in a front drawing-room 
they found, reading a newspaper, and with a 
bottle of wine before him, such a nice dear old 
gentleman, with a powdered head which wagged 
to aad fro, and with gold-rimmed spectacles. 
This was Mr. Cutwig, head of the firm, Co. and 
all. He was eighty years of age, and father of 
his company. “ Might have been alderman and 
passed the chair long ago, but the late Mrs. 
Cutwig was a lofty soul, and couldn’t abcar the 
corporation. She thought it low,” said Mr. 
Banns. 

“Pitted her out, sir,” was the simple speech 
accompanying the presentation of Lily. 

"Good laa, gooa lad,” piped old Mr. Cutwig 
in a very shrill treble (Mr. Banns might have 
been on the shady side of forty). “ Train up a 
child in the way lie should go, and when he is 
old he’ll bo worth eighty thousand pound, and 
on the Court of Assistants. Here’s a new shilling 
from the Mint, my dear.” 

He pulled out of his waistcoat-pocket a very 
dazzling piece of money, which, with a shakiug 
hand, he gave to ■‘Lily. The child had some 
scruples as to accepting it, but, at a discreet, 
sign from Mr. Ranns, she took it and thanked 
him. 

“ I came into this town nigh upon -seventy 
year ago, by the Dover waggou, with one-and- 
fippesoe-lmlfpenny in my pocket,” piped old Mr. 
Cutwig. “ I slept on a hop-sack in the Borough 
market. Many aJittle makes a mickle. Honesty 
is the best policy. Ask Ranns. He’s a good 
lad, and has been with me, man and boy, over 
seven-and-twenty year. 1 always took care of 
my staup andiuJ’.^e 'opu always took care of 
me.” • " H 

Here the old gentleman’s head began to wag 
more rapidly, and 1 Lily noticed that he was 
holding his newspaper upside down. 

“ He’s breaking fast,” Mr. Ranns mentioned 
confidentially, as, the interview being over, he 
conducted Lily down stairs, “ but lie’s as good 
ub gdd. Wonderful man of business in Ids 
time, mi dear. He’d get up at six o’clock aud 
ship two tons of goods to the colonies before 
breakfast, but he’s a little out of date now, aud 
when you come back from school you mustn’t 
be surprised to see Ranns and Eldred- over the 
door, late Cutwig and Co. Unless,” he con-, 
tinned in k contemplative under tone, “ Ranns 
tarns into Eldred^ and Eldred into Ranns.” 


It was four o’clock when they reached tie 
%hop again. Lily’s outfit was quite Completed 
and she sat down meekly oh ner trunk, am 
waited for about half an hour longer, when • 
grand carriage came driving .furiously to tb- 
door, and a powdered footman (there were twi 
behind the carriage) descended and banded ou ! 
Lily’s protectress. The child saw the lady tor- 
on the threshold as she entered and wave he. 
hand in token of farewell to an Old gentlemm 
in the carriage. He was a splendid gentleman, 
with a fringe.of white whisker fauna his face 
and Lily somehow fancied that she had 
him before. Was it at the Greenwich dinner, 
yesterday ? 

Tim handsome lady was radiant. lily had 
never seen her look so good tempered. She 
was pleased with everything, and, to Miss 
Eldred, was positively civil. Mr. Ranns handed 
her, with a low bow, the invoice for the child's 
outfit. The lady, just glancing at the sum 
total, instantly, aud without question,'disbursed 
the amount in crisp bank-notes. Then a hackney- 
coach was called, and the trunk hoisted on to it, 
and Lily herself was lifted into the vehicle. 

The conch was just driving away, when Mr. 
Ranns, bearing a package which seemed to be a 
small canoe wrapped iu brown paper, came run¬ 
ning to the coach door. 

“ Beg pardon for ttic liberty, ma’am,” he said, 
deferentially, “ but would you allow this parcel 
to be put into the coach ? Miss Floris is such 
a dear little girl, and we forgot to take off five 
per cent discount for cash. It’s only a Noah’s 
ark, with Cutwig and Co.’s compliments,” And 
Mr. Ranns ran back again as hard as he could 
into Cutwig and Co.’s pmmise^ tbps obviating 
the possibility of the lady indignantly declining 
the present, or launclut^s/.ne g-tuoe bodily at his 
head. *- .<>■ 

But. the lady didn’t decline it. She was in 
far too good attemper t<>,do that. In fact, she 
condescended to tell Lily that it was kind, really 
very kind, of the people m the shop; and she so 
smiled ou her, and looked generally so splendid 
and so benignant, that the child gazed upon her 
face with an admiring awe, as .though she had 
been an animated rainbow. 

“ Wiint. do you think of that *'little one ?” she 
said in a triumphant voice, flashing before the 
child’s'eyes a great bracelet wldcl# encircled her 
wrist, and which blazed with diamonds. When 
suddenly she descried something shining in Lily’s 
hand. It was the new shilling from the Mint. 

The child, blushing and stammering, explained 
that thij nine old gentleman with the powdered 
head had give# it her, and tbftt* she had at first 
hesitated to fake it, fidt that the other gentleman 
had told her to take it. The lady was in great 
Wrath, snatched the coin from her, and flung it 
out of the coach window. 

l\e a good mind to throw the .Noah’s ark 
after it,” she cried, with a furious look. “You 
jftcaa little Svretch. Ma foi, you- Begin early to 
be a beggar. You have thief’s blood in you. 
He would take anything, that base monster 
and she went on scolding Lily, but in a rambling 
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incoherent manner, for fall five minutes. Her 
g*od temper was ail got®- • 

Bv-aud-by they name to Thames-street, which 
was'full; as H always is, of carts, and drays, 
and barrels, and sugar-loaves, and piles of 
dried haddocks, and dirt, and clamour. And 
there, at the entrants to a narrow lane, stood 
an individual in a suit of o’flskiu, who was cry¬ 
ing at the top of his voice, “The Bolong 
steamer! The Bolong steamer! This way to 
the Bolong steamer!” till he almost deafened 
Lilv. 

There was a porter waiting by the side of this 
individual, and tie had a truck and some luggage 
on it. The luggage belonged to the lady. The 
porter touched his cap, and assisted the coach¬ 
man to remove Lily’s trunk to the tiuck, which 
he trundled down a steep passage and along a 
wooden pier, and so on board a ship, much 
larger lhau the steamer in which Lily had gone 
to Greenwich. The deck was covered with 
people, luggage, and merchandise. .Everybody 
was running about in the most distracted 
manner, and a great bell kept dingdonging furi¬ 
ously. Then a rope fell across Lily’s feci and 
hurt her toes, and the steam began to make a 
hideous noise, and the funnel began to vomit 
great masses of black smoke, and the captain, 
who stood on a bridge above the deck, gave 
a number of orders in a hoarse voice, which 
a dirty boy who stood below him repeated in a 
shrill one. And then the wharf nud the ware¬ 
houses beyond it, and the people upon it, all 
seemed to he moving away; but it. was the 
steamer itself, and its crew, and Lily, who were* 
moving. 

She was on hoard the Harlequin steam-packet, 
bound for BoidStee. The shore drifted away 
from her', the Jgst sWjAl she heard oh shore was 
the voice of the porte^uvith whom the lady had 
had a trifling dispute respecting payment, and 
who was shaking hi% fist at her, and bawling 
out; 

" Yon call yourself* lady! You call yourself 
a ladv! Yah!” 


IN THE DANISH CAMP. 

Many interesting anecdotes are told of the 
horses and*dogs connected with th<^ Danish 
armv; and first 1 will spec 1 el the horses; those 
noble creatures which, during this.winter cam¬ 
paign, have suffered much, and accomplished in¬ 
credible exploits, and du which not dltlv human 
life, but all the war-material, depended (taring 
the retreat 5 tlfbjjOor horses, wkicu hav% suffered 
so patiently, without receiving ^thanks, warm 
woollen garmeftts or blaSkets, and .have "made 
no complaints either of btores-managers or any¬ 
body else. 


himself ; h^stdpa instantly when Abe signalJor 
halting is Sounded; passes from a w|Jk to a trot, 
from a trot to a gallop, without requiring uny 
reminder from spur or rein, if his rider fail in ] 


battle, or lose his stirrups, he stops in a mo¬ 
ment, and waits for him; if*be remain lying on 
the ground, he stoops his head, smells at him, 
and when he ascertains that there is no hope of 
his remounting, makes his way back to his troop, 
wedges himself in his place in the links, and 
shares afterwards in the movements of the rest. 
Music has an amazing influence upon him. If 
an air he suddenly struck up, you will see the 
worn-out and mortally tired horse raise his sick 
head, prick up hisrears, become animated, and 
move briskly forward to the front.' 

During a halt, or when quartered for the 
night, the cavalry division stretched out on the 
ground, lies sleeping confusedly together: a 
jumbled mass, which it would be impossible to 
disentangle; men and horses side by side, the 
rider using his horse as a pillow, or roiling him¬ 
self together beside it to shield himself from the 
cold, the faithful creature seldom changing the 
position it has once taken. If it do so, it is with 
the greatest precaution; first it moves its head 
and legs, endeavouring gently to free itself; then 
it raises or turns itself very slowly and carefully, 
so as not to trample upon or disturb those who 
surround it. If the halt take place when the 
ground is wet or frozen, the rider will gladly 
force his horse to one side after it has lain down 
awhile, that he may occupy its place, which by 
that time is warm,'if not dry. 

The most affectionate relationship subsists 
between man ami horse, as the result of their 
thus living together. The animal seems to un¬ 
derstand everything connected with his rider; 
he knows his master’s step, his voice, his pe¬ 
culiar ways; knows how to seek him out from 
among others ; is a faithful, disinterested com¬ 
panion and friend to him, and has this advan¬ 
tage over ninny another good comrade:—that 
lie docs not grow weary even of suffering for 
him. 

During the retreat from Dannevirkc, a little 
way beyond Isted, a dragoon’s horse fell; its 
rider helped it to rise; it rubbed its head against 
his shoulder, groaned, panted, then again dropped 
down. Its shoes were gone. There was a great > 
crowd, and the road was very slippery; those * 
utfio marched in front makiift it still worse for 
those who came after. In the mean time, the 
dragoon managed to get his horse on its legs 
a second time, and Jiiey again went forward. 
Presently thtwajjaaffiriretgtfe.*' “hWnor her 
supper 3}t. she is longing,” said the soldier, 
“1 know it well enougiqc but supper-time is 
long past. Lotte, dear,” said he, addressing 
iiis horse, "you must try and wait till to-mor¬ 
row,” 

At that instant a cart laden wit h bread drove 
by; the horse pushed forward and smelt at the 
cart. "How good and sensible Lotte is,” said 
the soldier; “ she knows there is no food to be " 
had, so she contents herself with smelling at the 
bread!” 

Almost immediately afterwards came up. a 


master. 


I 
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“Oats," answered the drivcf 
“ Can you give ym a handful for a poor sick 
horse 7 

"Take it, my it’s |»id for,” said the 
driver, 

Lotte's master did not wait to have the per 
mission repeated; but possessed himself of a 
plump little hag which lay at ihe top of the 
waggon, and rode on with Ins pi use 
"See then, now, we have got something to 
keep us alive, Lotte, my beauty evclamu d fie 
to his half-dead horoe, alien the command foi 
the halt was given, “now, let us see what 
we've got!” * 

He opened the bag—it was full -of coffee- 
beans. And, disappointed, he llutw it, con¬ 
temptuously, into a ditch. 

Again the march was commenced; the troops 
burned on still faster, for no a the snow-stonn, 
which prevailed m the cailici [nil of the night, 
had.abated, and the day began to dawn; but 
the Austrians were at then link, ami had 
already attacked the rear with a supuioi lotee 
Ever and auon, a sharp sound was hcuid, winch 
they knew to be a volley ot the cm mi’s mus¬ 
ketry. 

The poor horse slid out of the w iv, stopiied, 
again moaned, shook its head, and fill to the 
ground The dragoon stood, with the icnis in 
Ins hand, and looked louml toi help. 

“On with you !” cued an officer. whose troop 
was impeded by the ia'lcn hoise 

“She lias strength fin nothing wok,” said 
the soldier, with teai- oti Iks Lei 

“Shove the hoise into the ditch; and yon, 
fill into rank.” 1 

The soldier obeyed; but, when In Jpd nuucbrd 
n little way, he stopped, and looked back Hi- 
taithful forsaken companion had laisi d Ik r Ik ad, 
and neighed family ntter him lit tan biek, 

S ailed hi* horse, and again t iking the hiulli in 
is hand, sat down by tin sin of tin ditch 
He remained sitting then*, In kmc goitlv in 
loving cheering accents to his I dli n comp unoii, 
as long ns the eyi witness who id did tins eu 
cuinstance had him m siglil \\ In tin r he wcu 
taken pnsonei, oi whether lus horse icvivut, 
is not known; pioJt>ubly, then latt was tin same 
let that be what it might. 5 

This sympathy foi hoisesis, pci haps, uncon 
BCiously shown m many ot tl e Mildm’s c \p.i- 
aions cav^jf’^k .cj. toi mrtamc, \. luu 
speaking of au ougageiriom, will y> " \\ t 
lost so mmij biases.” the udua itcrvoi biing 
spoken of. 1 

‘>1)0 you mind my going tivvav, sir, on a little 
business P” asked a soldo i ot a Inutnui,' 
“Where do you want to go 1 ' 1 “Win, you 
sec, sir, I met Elise lo-d.<\ as \u r .mu Irom 
outpost duty, aud i warn to mn uni liavi a 
look at her.” “Elise, who i* sli *" “ Goodness, 
don’t yofi know, sirP” icplntl the man, amuziiJ 
at the lieutenant’s ignorance; “it’s my old 
V> mare that was wounded at Mysundc. Blie is 
now got mute i ight again.” t 

The soldiers m cveiy campaign have always 
some favourite occupation with winch they 


while away their idle time* In the Crimea 
they caught bullfinches, which they taught to 
Schistic tunes. Luring the last Danish war, flje 
soldiers manufactured little water-mills, which 
they set. to work on every little stream and run¬ 
nel of water. The troops quartered on the 
ooast, made little ships of old wooden shoes 
and bits of plaukf; painted them black, red, 
and yellow; and put an old man at the helm, 
made of n potato, two wooden pegs, and a paper 
hat. By this, they meant to caricature the 
Get man navy. 

'i’his year they have begun to tt'oin dogs, but 
flic time as yet has been short, and their occu- 
pition- have heut of so serious a character, that 
tins amusement 1ms not fully developed itself. 
Bill, there is quite sufficient to show in what 
dm chon the pimulai taste inclines. One in¬ 
stance mu t suffice merely premising that ono 
dug will In long to sevetaf divisions of a regi¬ 
on nl, ihe niiinbi r ol winch is cut uoon his back. 
M< oceupus the same quarters, aim receives ins 
-applies. m the same manner as Jus regiment 
dm - He aci ompanics t he regiment w hem n it 
is olden ii, both on the match and to the battle; 
mn Is tin nu u at the alarm-post when the signal 
foi huh lung out is given; cheerfully leaves 
'he Min_„tst and most agreeable dug quarters 
to go to (hi oniposts; in short, is inseparably 
me with the In me tellows whose unmbei lu 
be ns 

I tie dot about which I mn particularly in- 
lenmu^ to sptak was called Hap*. Isay tras, 
teem i uniouunidrlv, he is now no more, 
ft tps was a It in long bodied dog, ugly beyond 
n isuk lull cm, hall poodh, always draggled 
md ilnts, hut always m a good limpet fit 
li ul two toss ot snnw-tihitf *m th, ami two* 
black, i i lilt ml , iaitiiittl-look’^ eyes. For tho 
ii t, he was a gt nms, u^H'k-of*al!-lrades, who 
dm gnat ci ut'lo ius fuicher, a man c t Cope u- 
ingi ii, 1 >\ ti <di i shoemaker, by nature an ad- 
v i nt in 11 < n lowed w il h as'losely-shorn head aud 
i pm ut i dgi bi iss uurings, hut who had bcin 
tai ui hs ii - meals lo lift post of timlor-corpo- 
lal In q uii is, K i] » w is neatly always with 
llu mint ' > p.ial, but wlutlicr llte dog or the 
m m most sought each other’s com putts is not 
quite a *<! tut questunf. It i- enough that tiny 
spud t ik i ii sute houis together, the c vidcncc 
ot which a i|ii.iiii1 on the iMirsonof Raps. The 
uu h i-f»u ji > d iliseulangledhtslon^mattedImtr, 
then i ut it wiili inany artistic floumhes, (til at 
last Raps pit'siuledft most grotesque ligmc, In 
the piocqy- of lus 1 umstormution, he had ut 
one tine small m ft s of hair hanging over his 
ty(HMUdj> tws, along Ins buck, au4 down Ins legs, 
until in i‘ somhhcT a ereuti«r: set over with 
pm , tin w lus head was closely cropped a»d 
colon ted I Plight gteen, Ihe hair from ins baok 
was cut off, ami Ins moustaches were twisted Up 
to his eye-; m short, there was no end to the 
riclwiWiees of the umler-corporal. did he 
neglect 1 taps’* mJclleetual training, as was evi- 
dipt one chef when Raps accompanied him with 
some rcpoito to the captain. When the under- 
corporal cuteiod the room, with his lingers to 
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tbetogeofhisoap, the captain burst intoa loud 
laugh. And no wonder, for k the doorway 
benind him stood Bajta on his hind legs, pre¬ 
cisely in the tome position, with his right fore- 
paw to his head. The dog, with Jus half-crazy 
coiffure and grotesquely-cut hair, looked so 

it-i -__*_ ij ■ 


to his head; j 

“ What sort of animal is that r” demanded 
the captain, « 

“It is a dog, sir, which is as wise as a 
.mortal,” replied the under-corporal. “Step 
forward. Haps," said be, addressing his pupil, 
“and show the captain wlmt the Danes shall 
hare.” 

On tins, Baps, advancing a few steps on his 
land legs, preteuded to lie hugging and em¬ 
bracingsomething, with the most comic delight. 
The under-corporal on this cast a triumphant 
look at the captain, and continued to Hie 
dog, “And what shall the Austrians have?” 
Baps laid himself on the ground, stretched 
out hi# four legs, and appeared stone dead. 
Another glance, and a fresh question, “ What, 
then, shall the Prussians have?” Baps rose, 
showed his teeth, and his contempt tor the 
imaginary Prussians by turning his tail upon 
them. 

After these proofs of his scholar’s cle verness, 
the corporal, having transact 'd his business, 
took a step backward and bowed; Raps, again 
standing on his hind legs, did the same. And 
so the two withdrew. , 

This intelligent and interesting animal was al¬ 
ways present with his regiment, on drill or at 
funerals; neverhotmlfted in danger, never gave 
way in exertion, uV whole life was devoted to 
the regiment Wlich adoptcj him. Was it 

to tut engagement or toThe outposts that they 
were going, he marched </ his own accord hv the 
side of the first man iif the left wing, silent" and 
apparently immersed in thought, as if he were 
well acquainted with the object of the expedi¬ 
tion. lie might then meet his dearest dng-fuoml, 
but he did not notice him: or if in: did, it was 
with an air of such gravity as seemed to say, 

“ This is no time for barking or wqggiug of 
tails.” 

In the repeat from Dannrvirke, Raps leapt 
up by the side of the dtpvr of a hrrad-carf. 
When some of the soldiers of his regiment , worn ] 
out by fatigue and unable further to exert them¬ 
selves, crept to the side of (he tort, Raps 
welcomed them, mid with every demonstration 
of satisfaction tow them stowedin the stiravP, and 
the cover closetr over them; but if any other 
soldiers sought tho sam» shelter, he wirued 
them off with such furious determinating that 
they fouiid it best to leave him and his compa¬ 
nions k undisturbed possession of titeiA*om- 
fortable ipitobws, . • ” 

One morning Baps was on <mtv with his regi¬ 
ment at the extreme outposts, on the other sSwc, 
of a wood before the nkuiubls. ft, had been 
bitterly told through the night, with alternating 


ram and snow. The sky was leaden grey* slid 
the face# of the poor drenched soldiers Were the 
same. Immediately before the hour of tolief, a 
Prussian column came from behind the fence: 
below the line of the outposts, and began to fire 
on the Danes. After some time the enemy’s fire 
slackened, the smoke cleared away, and the 
Danes occupied their former position. But 
.several had been killed; among others, the 
luider-torporal with the brass earrings. During 
the attack, Raps ,had gone backwards and 
forwards, his tail in the air, facing the enemy 
and bark ing furiously. Now, however, when all 
was over, he was found lying silent, on a snow¬ 
drift., a few steps from the corporal, a pool of 
blood around him, making it evident that lie, 
too, had been shot. The newB of his death 
spread an universal sorrow through the whole 
line. When the discharge from duty came, the 
men collected round the spot where he had 
breathed his last. 


As regards the retreat from Dannevirke, I j 
must, however, tell something which refers to ; 
the men. and not to the lower animals; some- ; 
thing of the strange visions which haunted ! 
these poor Danish soldiers on their sorrowful re- ; 
treat. The account I give is well authenticated, i 
I take it from flic Krik Bagh, merely premi- ; 
sing that these strange visions were not con- f 
fined t.o a few individuals only, but that it was f 
i he few individuals only who were exempt from g 
them : ; 

“I have scarcely indeed,” says the writer I J 
quote, “conversed with a single person who i 
took part in that, unhappy retreat—all of whom, { 
it must be remembered, had previously been j 
exhausted by want of rest, of warmth, and of j 
food — who had not experienced the same 
phenomenon. That, however, which as- ■ 
tonished me most, perhaps, was the remark- ; 
able analogy in the images presenting them¬ 
selves to men of totally' dissimilar const itu- ■ 
tions, temperaments, and bodiiy and mental ,■ 
development. ’ 

“ Wo all know that in delirium tremens, and j 
*»uch disorders as are occasioned by congestion - 
;>£ the blood to the brail if the mind of the \ 
unhappy subject is generally haunted by larger j 
or lesser black phantoms, fifes, beetles, serpents, ■ 
rats, chimney-sweeps, and so forth, up to gloomy 
funeral proct^siyj^A-^V^attase isoraW record 
where a 'yredisITpatient had so far degenerated j 
as to bemud nothing but ^ visionarv procession j 
of archbishops! The cause of til is peculiar j 
phenomenon, however, is owing to purely me¬ 
chanical obscurations of sight. I 

“But what can be the cause of the visions 
which appeared to the great er number of our t 
worn-out soldiers, aud which were generally 
of the same character: namely, intermijiable per- «■ 
spectivos of splendid tudaces and. houses on i 
hoth sides of the road? I have spoken to ; 
officers and privates, natives dr towns and •?] 
country* places, ami have learned that..the' same ; 
class of vision has appeared to all. In another | 
respect I have also found*a remarkable coin - 
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cjdence in the generality of oases: namely, 
that in wpite of th# night being pitch dark, the 
palaces aud buildings were bright, as seen by 
the clearest moonlight, 

“Other visions have been of a still more 
fanciful character. 

“One man appeared to be marching through 
incessant tanks of soldiers, who, with arms pre¬ 
sented, filled both sides of the way; another 
saw innumerable rows of white tents the whqjc 
length Of the line ; a third,-a luxuriant summer 
landscape; a fourth, arcades of Oriental lumps; 
a fifth, a complete illumination, with crackyrs, 
rockets, and fountains of lire, as far as t he eye 
Could reach. It was nearly alwajs the same 
object which presented itself, refloated m endless 
variations, as a Fafa-Morgaua, aud the, object 
■was seldom of a painful or disagreeable character. 
Of the, latter class of illusion 1 have only heard 
one or two instances: 

“The first was from an officer who was obliged 
to employ whatever time he could spate trom 
severe field service, in writing aud making cal¬ 
culations in figures. * ]’>y degrees/ said he, * as 
the day darkened, and distant objects became 
indistinct, the white snow-covered plain raised 
itself perpendicularly on either hand, like two 
immense sheets of paper, which were ruled like 
the pages of an account-book, the posts of the 
telegraph representing the vertical, and tin- 
wires the horizontal, imts; and as 1 went on be- 
coming ever closer and closer to each ut her, and 
at length crowded with names and figures, winch 
in the fifth column, being all tractlonal, wire 
enough to torment a man in the full use of lus, 
faculties to death, much more a poor wretch 
who felt himself on the eve of losing lus senses 
altogether/ 

"The other was from a private from Copen¬ 
hagen, who had beenuuusually exposed to hunger, 
cold, and night duty, and who was barely able, 
bv the extremes! exertion of lus will, to drag 
himself along in the ranks: 

“ ‘What tormented me most/ lie said, * was, 
that whichever way 1 turned my eyes, 1 saw' 
nothing but great storehouses, from all the 
windows of which looked forth famished waie- 
hnusemen, making faces at me, and singing, 
“Ha, ha, ha! iia, ha, ha !” just as is sung m 
Orpheus. 1 heard this tune for more than tour 
hours together, and though I talked to my rotn- 
rades '#-.vas att a in sU.'l the terrible 

melody went on, Jla, hn,Ii£! IV lm, ha! 
and the famished countenances matte grimaces 
at me, keeping time to the hideous tunc. It 
was moie than mortal could bear/ 

"The effect of this cxccbsivo fatigue ftud 
anxiety was such, that many of the sufferers 
seemed nearly passing into mental aberration. 
There were some who temporarily lost their me¬ 
mory to, that degree, that they neither knew 
whence they were coming nor whither they 
ware going. There were officers who were 
perfectly unable to state to what regiment they 
belonged; and i have heard one of tht bravest 
among them acknowledge that there was a cer¬ 
tain halt-hour, during which he was in despair, 


feeling, that in case of an attack, he should 
be as much at his wits’ end as a drunken 

W _ .j v 


FARMERS IN MUSLIN. 

Can our readers pictitfe to themselves an 
Agricultural Exhibition, at which tjie farmers 
are attired mainly in white muslin, with turbans 
instead of hats, and slippers instead of boots— 
the said farmers, moreover, having black or 
brown faces, decorated perhaps with paint, and 
generally set off by earrings of gold and pre¬ 
cious stones, not to mention other rings wher¬ 
ever it is possible to place them—on the arms 
and the fingers, the ankles and toes? Such 
an anomaly may have been suggested at Han- 
well, but it js only lately that, it has found 
existence in real life; and, even now, jt may 
not Ik* seen m llns country. To behold it 
one must have been at Calcutta a few weeks 
ago, u hen a proceeding was enacted which had 
been hitherto unparalleled in India. 

For the idea of this novel experiment, the local 
public are indebted, it appears, to the excellent 
LieutruanMioiemor oi Bengal, the Hon. Cecil 
Beadon. It occurred to him, we are told, in 
the eaily pint of last year, that an Agricultural 
Exhibition, somewhat on the model of those 
held in England, would be of material benefit 
to the country, by improving the breed of 
f'itth*, introducing a better class of agricul¬ 
tural implements, and stimulating the tillers of 
the, boil to greater care concerning the quality 
of the pi educe brought to market. To carry 
out thrse objects the most effectual measures ( 
were taken. Local comm rtf ecjHflfre appointed in' 
every part of India, aud mmjwicemeats of the na¬ 
ture of the schcpio were CwulatAl in all tho local 
languages. The Bengal government advanced 
a sufficient sum of nionev for prizes, which were 
on a very liberal scale! 4 and for the general 
expenses of the Exhibition; so there was no 
occasion to solicit subscriptions. But contribu¬ 
tions of objects to be exhibited were demanded 
from all sides, aud the response was satisfactory 
in the highest degree. ( Ity the end of the year, 
Hie collections were nearly completed. These, 
consisting of live stock, machinery, ami pro- 
duee, were, all properly classified,^nd placed m 
temporiiry buildings erected on a Targe piece of 
ground assigned for the purpose. Aid, on the 
15 th T>f January, the Exhibition was formally 
opened by Sir John Lawrence, who arrived out 
j ust m time for t he ceremony, la honour of the 
occaWniwefo ggthcred togethemnatim of each 
presidency and all the provinces. Many were 
teuiAed for the first time from their homes j Ra* 
jahafand mwabs, landowners and merchants, 
equally stimulated by the double attraction of a 
tunmfia, and its promise of practical results. In 
th<r 7 sai»on tciit*,’’ where the Governor-General 

S sided, wqs anWy of notables* Native and 
ropean, such as the City of Palaces ha* 
seldom aeon; the gorgeous costumes of the 
Natives, and brilliant uniform* of the Britiah 
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officers, being displayed the more conspicuously 
by%ontrasi with the sombre civilian garb, which 
has a distinction of'its own, not only because it 
is in the minority, but because it is still asso- 
dated with the highest positions and the largest 
fortunes inthe eonntry. The ladies, who were 
very libariuly disported among the 'company, 
were an ^ambition in themselves, and gave 
to french millinery an attraction beyond the 
reach of martial accoutrements, the products 
of Persian looms, the gold work at Delhi, 
or the precious Btones of the Dekhan. It 
was the first public occasion at which the new 
Viceroy was present, and that it should have 
been one for the advancement of agriculture 
be declared to be a source of great satisfaction 
to him. For, as be went on to observe, in a 
country iilte India, which is poor in comparison 
with its vast extent, and in which t he com¬ 
merce is small in relation to the numbers and 
productive powers of the population, it is on 
the progress and success of agricultural ope¬ 
rations that national prosperity must largely 
depend. It was impossible, he said, that, the 
intercourse of various persons gathered to¬ 
gether from all quarters to witness the display 
of the produce of many places and of machinery 
calculated to improve and stimulate production, 
could fail to cause manifold benefits to arise in 
the future: especially when the experience thus 
gained should be brought to bear upon future 
exhibitions in every part of the empire. 

The movement thus happily begun, is, indeed, 
a fortunate one for India, where agriculture, 
however well understood in its rude form, is 


are employed, %s inhjhe earliest of recorded 
ages. That the experuwJht just made, has been 
attended with complete success is beyond a 
doubt; and the success Is attributable, in the first, 
place, to the influence of government, as wisely 
directed by Mr. Beadou, and in the second place 
to the railway. Without the first, the Agricul¬ 
tural Society, which co-operatod in the object, 
could have done very little; and without the se¬ 
cond, even the influence of governnieqj; would 
have been of far loss n-ail. The Natives, who 
want governing, and wait for the action of 
authority, would have res- nued but? feebly 
to a private appeal, mistaking it^ probably, 
for some plan for the encouragement of the 
“ independent European” rather tl*n them¬ 
selves; and, without the railway, the want of 
swift, certain, and inexpensive ^otflmwiicaftion, 
would have been fh insuperable bar to success. 
Not, however, that the exhibition Is to bef con¬ 
sidered in the light of an eleemosynary* aid. I The 
government advanced the funds m the fit/, in¬ 
stance, but it was intended that the payimnts 
made for admission should render the movement 
self-supporting; and, in this rdhpeok the object 
ims been nearly accomplished, there being »tt 
a small balance of expenditure lefWor the go¬ 
vernment to defray. 

Of the material of the J^hibition we have at 


present bat a meagre aceeunt. Descriptive i 
reporting does not flourish in India, for the i 
simple reason that descriptive reporters are ( 
not to be had, and the editors of the journals [ 
have little time to devote to such, special j. 
work. We gather, however, that the machinery, j 
the most important and attractive feature, was j 
of a very satisfactory character. The steam j 
pjpughs, the brick-making machine, saw-mill, ‘ 
and locomotive, we qjre told, were all excellent <5 j 
their kind, and attracted much attention: as well ! 
as smaller articles, such as centrifugal pumps, 1 
and*so forth. Among other novelties was an j 
eight-horse power engine and thrashing machine, : 
intended to bewilder the native mind by being 
set to work in all its various department^— 
separating the grain from the straw, blowing 
away t ho chaff, and pouring out the clean pro¬ 
duct. A seed-crushing and oil mill is also 
noticed as a magnificent machine. The number 
of models anil tools is very great., and the show 
of cat 1 1 c is said to be exceedingly good. In every 
department of the exhibition the Natives took an 
eager interest, and nothing could have been more 
nleasant than the entire proceedings, but for one 
little mishap. 

The Exhibition bad been witnessed by all 
classes of the community save one. While every¬ 
body else disported among the wonders which 
had been brought together, the Native ladies 
still remained caged birds, pining among then 
balls and bowers, solitary though surrounded by 
crowds, ignorant though in the midst of in¬ 
telligence. Anybody who has tried to keep 
even a reasonable British female at home when 
a sight was to be seen out of doors, can form 
some idea ot the difficulty of the task in the 
case of these imperious Oriental beauties. But 
bow to accommodate them ? That was the ques¬ 
tion. They could not see without being seen, if 
they appeared in the crowd; that was (fear; and 
to make them a part of the Exhibition was a thing 
not to be thought of. It was at last decided to 
give them a private view—by night. Fortunately 
there was a full moon, which in the East makes 
night nearly as bright as day for practical pur- 
pqjos, and a great deal more romantic. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it was ordered on behalf of the 
beebita, 'burra and chota —that is to say, the 


rigorously^xcluded after sunset, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few Coolies necessarily in attend¬ 
ance, whom it was obligingly agreed to consider 
non-existent for the oceasiou. A number of in¬ 
fluential Natives pledged themselves that their j 
establishments should duly attend* and it was j 
believed that the appeal would be generally re- ; 
sponded to. In order t o make things a|pleasant 
as possible, the wives of some of the high Euro- ! 
peon officials volunteered to receive their Native 
sisters, and act as hostesses. The night came, •* 
and the* Mussulman and Hindoo ladies came. 
They were delighted with everything they saw, 
and all passed off as pleasantly as possible. 

Next morning all Calcutta—that is to say,tbe Pr ’ 
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European portion Of the iwmmaoity-r-ooagratu- 
latcd itself upon the triumph whioh bad been 
achieved in the breaking down of the old barrier 
of Native -exoksiveness, from which the hap. 
pleat reault# were augured. Nobody had a donbt 
that gatherings Of the kind would bring about 
a slate of things interfering considerably willi 
the fmriak —that is to say, the enrtam, the 
symbol of seclusion. Already, indeed, Bari 
eokgnn talkers, the community of intern! 
brought about by the material progress of 
the country, promises to create a new stale 
of society, in which Mussulman and Hindoo 
women cannot retain their old degraded con¬ 
dition; and this is the more evident when u< 
consider the development of education, which 
will find the next female generation a great 
deal too well fitted tor society to be easily kept 
out of it. 

But a whisper got afloat that the Native 
ladies < who attended the Exhibition were not 
generally of the high class supposed; and the 
suspicion was continued by a Native |ouiiiaI. 
which loudly denounced tut innovation. No 
Native gentleman, said the writer, could allow 
the inmates of Ins Zenana to appear in a plact 
even so partially public without dishonour to 
himself; and no Native lady could so appro 
without loss of her dignity and modestv. Ills 
only souice of satisfaction, he proceeded to vu 
was that this icpioach had been incurred only 
in very rare eases; the great nujmitv prison 
having been not only of the lowest soenl gradi, 
but even the larger number of those ot the worst 
class, infamously separated from soeietv Tli t 
this statement was in the tiuuu true there »< i nm 
no reason to doubt, and w hat t xplanatiou will I * 
ottered by the Native gentlemen who Miugt sr« d 
the concession remains to be seen Perhaps 
they were unwilling agents m the mat ter—had 
promised more than they could potoim- and 
not being able to procure the attendance of tin 
light ladies, had ailowtd the vviong ladies to 
take their places, m order to avoid giving oflenee 
But this is certain, that European soeietv con¬ 
siders itself to have been nisulled l»y Naim 
society, and Unit a breach has been made ly - 
tween the two which, at the presi nt time e*> 
jmeially, is greatIv to be deplored. Of the 
feeling which has thus arisen, the !ir-d sign was 
the cxei™».,M ofsmiWsWMv "^ntV'tnen fiom Sn 
Joim Lawrence’s first great luterU linent at 
Government llouse-j an unexampled measme, 
which eould have been forced upon a statesman 
like Sir John only by vwj serious considerations. 
That a better understanding will lie re-esta 
Wished may be anticipated; hut it will not be 
just now; and ft is plain from this little piece of 
experience that wc are not quite so near thcan- 
.ahilalioq of Native prejudices as some sanguine 
persons suppose. 

The AgncuRitral Exhibition, however, re¬ 
mains a success as far sb its intended objects 
are concerned; and the exaimiic of Boigal » 
being already followed in the Punjab and else¬ 
where. The materiid progress of the country, 
promoted by these means, must prepare the 


fay for the more important ends iti viejv, 
and education and time mmt bo Mi to do the 
rest. 


THE Eras OF ’MAHMUD. 

Sultan Mahmuo, son of Sabaktagin, 

Swept with bis sceptre the hot saude of Ain, 
Spread foith his mantle over Palestine, 

And made the carpet of bis glory shine 
From (*ufah to Cashmere; and, in hih pride, 

Said, “ All there lands aie mine.” 

At last he died. 

'I hen In*, son* laid him, with exceeding state, 

In u deep tomb. Upon the granite gate 
Outside, thov graved in gold his titles ail. 

And all lire n.iimm of kingdoms in hia thrull. 

And all ins glory. Vnd, beside his head 
I liev pi iu;d a hap of nee, a loaf of bread, 

And v\, tei in a pitcher. This they did 
lu outer that, if God should please to bid 
ills m»i\ tut Ibath to let this -ultan go, 
llet.mre ot hm surpass!nu gteatness, so 
lie might not <ome back hungry But ho lay 
In his ht_h marble coffin night a*d day 
Motionless, without majesty or will. 

Darkness sat down beside him, and was still. 

A Peru mis, when a hundred years had roll'd, 

A cetfain king, desiring to behold * 

1 his (atm ns sultan, guve command to unlock 
Hu , t an tie gale ot that sepulchral rock, 

I And wtib i lamp went down into the tomb, 

And all his umit 

Out of the jwftlet gloom 
Tltt n ruse t hiutltMime sKuh-Iuiu tolerable. 

Hard by the nmihlc cofitn./jn a sel* 

Ot mildew’d .tone, the i^Tihen pit<her stood, 
Untoin hi d, uni isted. Uata, a i a venous brood, 
Had si it tend all the nee, u id gnaw'd the bread. 
All that was left upon tin mm lift bed 
Of the gnat sultan, was a l.ttle heap 
Of veltow bon, , and a dry skull, with deep 
l vi-smkits Hut in there (}<> soiktts, lo! 

1 wo In mg eves wire rolling to and fio, 

Mow leu, now right, with never any rest. 

I hen vv is the king amused, and smote his brernt, 
Xml ialled mi God for grace. But net the less 
Jho-o Ui mid ij<s, with dreadful restlessness 
('imtinieilly pi their socket-holes 
Boil'd right and left, like pain'd and wieked souls, 
'I hen said tho king, “Call iieie an A bid wise 
And right< <>u«, to rebuke those winked eyes, 

That‘will ftot rest.” 

i . Vnd w jiBii the Abid came, 

The k'mg *,mI, “ 0 who Abid, in the name 
Of thf high God that judges quick and dead, 
SpcakJ o those cyis.” 

“ 1 he \bld, trembling;, said, 

“ Eves of Mahmud, why is your rest denied 
InnioaUi ? What seek ye here ?" 

The eyes replied. 

Still rolling in tbeib£$hare& sockets them, 









YOUR MONEY AND YOUR LIFE. 

% - • 

Not many years ago, being then young, ardent, 
and confining, with nothing to do, and all the 
world before roe, I receive® a letter from Mr. 
Harrison, a s^joitor of my acquaintance, offer¬ 
ing me a seat on the board of a new insurance 
company. I had at that time a very exalted 
idea of the importance of the office of director, 
and felt highly complimented by the invitation. 
I immediately waited upon Mr. Harrison at his 
office, to thank him for nis kind intentions, but 
at the same time to make him acquainted with 
circumstances in my position which I considered 
inconsistent with the dignity and responsibility 
of a director of a publie company. ] explained 
that 1 had, as yet, no profession and no standing 
in society, and, moreover, that I was minus that 
great, essential, money. 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Harrison, “these 
little matters are of no consequence whatever; 
a good name is all that is required in a director, 
and you have one—Ralph Abercrombie, Esq., 
M.A., of Brasenose College, Oxford. What 
could be better?” 

“ True," I said, “ the name is a most honour¬ 
able oil#; but I understand that a director is 
required to take a large number of shares, and 
i candidly tell you that I aui not in a position 
to-” 

“Make your mind easy on that point, my 
dear sir,” said'^r. Harrison; “ if necessary i 
will qualify you."’ 4 | 

“It’s very %iud cLyou, I’m sure,” I said; 
“ but 1 scarcely like— 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Harrison, antici¬ 
pating what I was goiJfg to say, “you need have 
no scruple about the matter;’the thing is done 
every day. I have qualified scores of directors 
in my time. You Know Lord Olmrehmouse, 
Chairman of the Paramount Life and Fire ?” 

I said, of course; he yas a well-known public 
man. . 

“Exactly; a well-known public man, a repre-, 
sentative nqyi in the insurance world; but be-1 
tween you. and me—and- , u will understand 
this is entirely masonic,” said >VJr. Harrison, 
laying bis finger on his uose—“ / qualified him. 
In fact, bis lordship always makes * a rule to 
be qualified; and he’s worth it, for lie’s one of 
the best diretfcors going. tf theffe were* only 
more days in .tlnfweek, and more hours in the 
day, Lord Churohmouse* might *bc as rjfch as 
Rothschild, instead of being as poor as jJi.” 

“ llow do you mean ?” I asked. / 

** Why, his lordship lives upon his diilMor’s 
foes; the more boards he attends the more he 

get*”, .♦ ■■■ • .... ~ 

1 said I thought it rather,a shabby way ffk a 
lord to get his living. •' 

“Shabby! my dear sir,” said Mr. Harrison, 
elevating ids eyebrows, can you say so? 


©id you ever consider what a director of a 

C iblic company ought to be ? No; £ see you 
ve not. i will tell you. He ought to m a 
man of talent, of tact, of energy of business 
habits, shrewd, sagacious, and, above all, enter- 

f (rising. We don’t want a dolt with his pockets. 
ull of money, to sit at a board; we want a smart 
man, with ius head full of brains. The publie 


is tjie man of business. Does a City firm choose 
a manager of its affairs on account of his wealth ? 
No; but because the person is well qualified for 
the work; aud a well qualified man in a City 
house will get from five hundred to a thousand' 
a year; while the director of a public Company 
is obliged to be content with a paltry fee of one 
or two guineas for each attendance at the board. 
My dear sir, if I had my way, I would do 
away with the qualification altogether, choose 
directors for their business qualities, aud pay 
them handsome salaries.” 

I admitted that his argument had some force. 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Harrison; “ on this 
principle I want you to be a director of the new 
company 1 am now projecting. You have a good 
name, you arc a graduate of an university, and, 
above all, you are a man of energy and sagacity, 
with a decided turn for business.” 

I said 1 felt flattered. 

“ Not at all, my dear sir,” said Mr. Harrison, 
“ I am merely doing you justice. I have observed 
you. 1 think you will make a good director; 
and, ns I said before, if necessary I will qualify 
you. The advantages to yourself, I need scarcely 
say, will be considerable; you will be introduced 
to*public men and public life, vou will get an 
insight into a most important branch of busi¬ 
ness, and jou w ill be paid for your services.” 

Mr. Harrison’s representations were alto¬ 
gether so plausible, and 1 found so many worthy 
people who looked upon insurance speculation 
as perfectly legitimate, and so many more who 
envied me my good fortune in being.offered a 
directorship, that I consented to become a mem¬ 
ber of t he board of llip news company. On in¬ 
timating my resolution to Mr. Harrison, I re¬ 
ceived a summons to attend the first board 
meeting at that gentleman’s office on the fed- 
lowing Wednqp dapy - T v>.-.,u;n<ed the 

appointi.j^our, ft)a found Mr. Harrison’s private 
office cleared of many of Uic books and papers 
which usually encumbered it, and temporarily 
set out as a board-room, with a long table 
covered with a green cloth, half a dozen heavy 
mahogany chairs, aud as many virgin blotting- 
pads, regularly ranged on the table opposite tat, 
chairs. Mr. Harrison entered almost imme¬ 
diately, accompanied by three gentbmen^ U 
whom’ he introduced me with much elaboration 
and & great flourish of our names and tituhu 
distinctions, repeating them twice oven and 
dwelling with marked emphasis on Mr. Ralph 
Abereromby, M.A., of RrasenOse College, Ox¬ 
ford. I found that the gentlemen with whom 
I was about to be associated on the booed 
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of the new company were Captain 'Barlow, a 
white-beaded, reared natal officer; Colonel 
Buncombe, a mg, burly, military personage, with 
a bullet head, a bull neck, and a voice like 
thunder; and Mr. Beasley, a thin, melancholy- 
looking man, with spiky hair, who, as I after¬ 
wards learned, was a leather merchant in Ber¬ 
mondsey. 

“How, gentlemen,” said Mr. ITarrison, " wc 
will, {F you please, proceed tq business. Colonel 
Buncombe, will yon kindly take the chair? 
Have you any objection P None. But still, 
perhaps it will be better to proceed in the regular 
manner, t beg to move that Colonel Buncombe 
do taheihe chair. Will any one second that ?*’ 
Captain Barlow seconded it) and the motion was 
carried unanimously. Colonel Buncombe ac¬ 
cordingly took the chair. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Harrison, “perhaps you will allow me to 
introduce roy nephew, who will act as secretary 
pro tem., end undertake the dunes gratuitously 
until the formation of the company, when you 
may see lit to appoint lain permanently to the 
office.” There was no objection to this, and 
Mr. Harrison’s nephew u as mt rodnerd. Hew a* 
a very tall young mail, with an elaborate head of 
hair, and so well dressed and complete in all his 
outward appointments as to suggest, either that 
he wjia independent and could aflbut to give Ins 
services gratuitously, or that he had ununnttd 
credit and didn’t pay his tailor. We now took 
our seats, and Mr. Harrison, placing himself at 
the right hand of the chairmau, produced a fair 
sheet of foolscap, and laid it upon the table 
before him. 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Harrison, holding up the fair sheet of paper, and 
placing his forefinger upon his brow, “ this is 
our scheme at present.” Mr. Harrison paused, 
as if be had madea joke and were vailing forthe 
applause; but all that came was the dry remark 
of Mr. Beasley, that there was nothing on it. 

“Mr. Beasley,” said Mr. Harrison, “you aie 
quite right, there is nothing on it at present; 
bat there will be, sir, in tunc—in time. \ou 
are doubtless aware,,Mr. Chairman, that 1 haw; 
had great experience in tliesc matters, and that 
1 liave brought out many companies, all of 
which have succeeded, and are now in a flourish¬ 
ing cpuutLn—in a ^xoi^/iiiiou.” Mr. 

Harrison always repeated a triumph^,, climax. 
“But, sir,” he continued, “they have ail begun 
with this—-with a fair sheet of paper. I like to 
call the attention of my directors to the fact as 
an illustration of what great results from little 
causes spring. Wc begin with this blank sheet 
of paper; we write upon it the name of the 
company, the amount of the capital, the names 
. { toe officers, mad the objects. Wc proceed 
from this to issue the prospectus, to draw up 
and settle the deed, to obi am signatures for 
’ v .wo-thirds of the capital in accordance with 
the Act of Parliament, and finally to obtain a 
certificate of incorporation. Then we arc a 
company, and may proceed to business. This 
sheet of paper, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is 


the seed, the incorporated company, the full- 
grown tree, which will in due time strike its 
roots deep into the earth and overshadow the 
land with its luxuriant branches. How, sir, it 
would have been very easy for me to have placed 
before you a scheme already out and dried, to 
have brought you together, flo to speak, round a 
tree of considerable growth ; but that is not my 
system. I do not like to prejudice myaireclois” 
—he always called us nit directors—“ in «uy 
way. My plan is to let them judge, for them¬ 
selves, and have the whole conduct of their own 
affairs, ab initio—ab initio.” He related the 
Lat in, and emphasised it by placing his finger 
mi his nose. “ I, therefore, only desire to say, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that there is’a 
want 1o lie supplied, that there is an ample field 
for a new life insurance company conducted on 
sound principles—on sound principles, you will 
understand--and that the present time is highly 
favourable for goiug before the public with a 
new scheme. Sir, it is proved by statistics tliu 
only a very small per-cnitnge of the population 
is insured, and that there are mauy quarters of 
tbii tavoured land where the blessings of in¬ 
surance have never even been heard of; whete 
the light of the glorious system of provhlenei 
against death and file, founded upon matin- 
matieal principles about which there can be no 
dispute, has never penetrated. Therefore, sir, 
any one who, at the present time, founds a new 
insurance association, aud conducts It upon 
sound principles, may be regarded as a benefactor 
of lus species. Let us begin, then, with the 
admitted fact that a new company is a great 
want. We are met here to lake the prelimi¬ 
nary steps towards supplying tjjpVv want. That, 
I believe, is so ?” c 

Coloutl Buncombe liod/jfd assent, aud Cap¬ 
tain Barlow said, “ Ycsfyos,” with the air oi a 
mail fully prepared to agree to anything and 
everything. “ Very well.‘then,” continued Air. 
Harrison; “the fiist thing is ihe name. Shakc- 
spi are say s, what’s m a name ? Now, I can tell 
you, Air. Chairman, theie is a great deal in a 
name, especially m the name of an insurance 
company. IVhat you want is something that 
will sound familiar to the gcuernt ear, and at the 
same time express stability.” 

Afr. Beasley suggested “The liofk.” 

“A vCry good titje, my dear sir,” said Mr. 
Harrison; “but, unfortunately for us, there is 
already a very excellent association of that 
name.” , 

Captain Barlow suggested “The Impreg¬ 
nable. 1 * # ‘ • 

“Most admirable,” said Mr.' Harrison, “and 
fitly ei pressing the cliRracter of the association 
wc anb about to found; but there, I regret to 
say, wVare also anticipated.” 

Vifoirus other names were suggested all ex¬ 
pressing a'firm ba$yj and an unassailable posi¬ 
tion ; but Mj. Hifrrison’s intimate«kuowldlgo 
of ftic Insurance world enabled him to iuform 
us that they Wre all in uso. It is true that the 
last result of Mr. Beasley’s excogitation, “The 
Gibraltar,” had nafciik'cn appropriated, but, 
s. 
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Uiongh expressing-all the impregnability that 
could be desired in a word, it was considered to 
be rather far-fetelied. In order to expedite oar 
deliberations on this important point, the In¬ 
surance Directory was sent for; when, on look¬ 
ing over the alphabetical list, we found that 
almost every desirable nafbe bad already been 
used. * 

“In this difficulty,” said Mr. Harrison, 
“there is a very good rule to be guided by. 
Let our namt, whatever it may be, begin with 
the letter A; for then we shall have the ad¬ 
vantage of appearing in the first rank of the 
published list of companies. That, 1 can tell 
you, from long experience, is a matter of con¬ 
siderable importance. If we can stand at the 
very head of the list, so much the belter. Let 
me see what is the fust company m the led. 
Ah, the Albert! Can any gentleman suggest 
a name that will stand before the Albert ?” 

Mr. Beasley suggested the “ Acorn ” 

“ Good, very good,” said M r. Han iso n; “ the 
Acorn, the seed of the oak, the germ of tWe 
wooden walls which have so long guaided our 
shores from the foot of tin* invader; an emblem 
of security, no doubt; but there is, 1 think, a 
want of development about it.” 

Mr. Beasley was good enough to coincide. 
“ there was a want of development about it ” 
Mr. Boslier, the secretary pro fern., in an un¬ 
guarded moment, suggested “The Accommodn 
non,” but withdrew it at once, and seemed to be 
< orry he had spoken. The colonel then, wi lly, 
advanced the merits of “ Abecedarian,” but that, 
though admitted to stand second to none in au 
olphabeticaf point of view, was also, on calm 
reflection, reject'id. % At tins period of ext teine 
embarrassment Mv Harrison. lanl his linger 
emphatically on nis »w»g. and exclaimed, “ The 
Adamant.” We all, with one usseutmg mid 
delighted voice, related “The Adamant” 
"Tnc Adamant is your title against the wot Id,” 
said Mr. Harrison. ,We admilted n, and Mr. 
Harrison took a pen and wrote, at the head of 
the blank sheet ot foolscap, “Tun Advmwt ” 

“Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,” hr 
continued, “having onse mado a beginning, it 
is comparatively easy to go on. We came next 
to the capital. How much shall it be ? If vou 
will allow m* to advise, I wor'il-ay not ^-ss than 
one million sterling. Have you any objection to 
one million sterling?” We had no objection, 
and Mr. Harrison wrote, “ Capital oue million 
sterling.” • 

“The next thing,” said Mr. Unrrisot^ “is 
the prospectus J'Jow, sir, I l»vo no* dosin' to 
dictate to my directors, or to jnterfere with 
their legitimate functions?at the saivc tint you 
will, perhaps, permit me to submit for you! con¬ 
sideration the draft of a jirospectus whiebr have 
already prepared.” Leave being grauteatMr. 
Harrison proceeded to read he draft. * It was a 
most flowery production, recommending 4he 
Adamant (the name of which Mg. Harrison 
filled in as he went on) to the notice of the 
public as au institution combining the utmost 
security with the most ashtttageoua and easy 


terras for the shareholder! and insurers. The 
great success that had attended other offices 
which did not profess to offer such advantages, 
was pointed out: the obvious inference bung 
that The Adamant could not fail to prove more 
successful than any of them. The Adamant 
was specially designed to meet the wants and 
requirements of the working classes, and, In 
■conclusion, it was mentioned that in anticipation 
of the great and wide-spread operations of the 
company, branches of The Adamant would be 
forthwith established in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in Australasia. After receiving 
some vcfbal alterations, with a view to gram¬ 
mar, suggested by Ralph Abercroroby, iSsq, 
M.A., of Brasenose College, Oxford, who was 
glad of an opportunity of showing that he Was 
not entirely ignorant of insurance matters, the 
prospectus was adopt td, and Mr. Harrison tri¬ 
umphantly announced that The Adamant Assu¬ 
rance Assocation was formed, and had existence 
from that moment. 

“You pereciu% Mr. Chairman and gentle¬ 
men,” he s ml, what t his sheet of paper, w hicli 
an hour ago was blank and not worth a half¬ 
penny, Iris now become. Here wo have the 
name of the company, its objects, a capital of , 
one million .sterling, and a board of directors to ft 
carry oil the business.” j 

Alter tins we met regularly every Wednesday | 
<o take measures for bunging the company into 
operation. These measures were taken in doe 
course, and they amounted to this: Mr. Harri¬ 
son’s nephew, Mi . Bosher, was appointed secre¬ 
tary at a salary of tlnoe hundred pounds per 
annum; Colonel Buncombe’s son was appointed 
accountant at oue hundred and fifty pounds a 
year to btgin with; the lower part of Captain 
Barlow's house, in a leading thoroughfare, was 
taken for offices at a rent of one hundred and 
twenty pounds (w Inch 1 subsequently discovered 
eii dik’d < he captain to live rent free)’; a brotlier- 
iu-Iuvof Mr. Harrison’s was appointed actuary; 
anot her relation was appointed superintendent of 
agents at a salary aud commission; and an ar¬ 
rangement; was entered into? whereby Mr. Har¬ 
rison was 1 o be paid two 1 housand pounds as pro¬ 
moter when the company floated. Further, Mr. 
Harrison had obtained the consent of twQjgeutie- 
men of drd in*t b lyrtic one a baronet and the 
other anratuura* to gave their names os trustees 
—ou the distinct uuderstamding, however, that 
they should have no responsibility. Finally, Mr, 
Harrison had achieved the great triumph of in¬ 
ducing Lord Ohurchmouso to jom t ho board. 
Nothing now remained but to comply with the 
requirements of the Act of Puiliament. All 
had gone so smoothly liitheito, that I thought it 
would have lieen the easiest, matterimaginable 1 
to comply with the Act of Parliament. But 
that part of the business ptoved by no means so # 
easy as 1 had supposed; for what the Act of 
Parliament required was, that two-thirds of the 
capital should he subscribed for, before the com¬ 
pany could be incorporatedtind licensed to carry, *■» - 
on busiuess. 
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“ Crentlemen," - u it » 

highly necessary that you should put your 
shoulders to Afae/'wl«el. and obtain share- 
■ holders." .) ■ 

We did putoeaMioulders to the wheel, each 
in his own circle, but with very small success. 
Notwithstanding the immense capital of The 
Adamant, as set forth in the prospectus, and 
, the distinguished names of the trustees and 
directors, <»» friends and the public were blindly 
?i ittiliiKrtmt to the advantages of becoming share- 
i feeders in the new association, and were not to 
he induced to append their signatures to the 
• deed. In this emergency, Mr. Harrison came to 
| the rescue, and impressed us all with a sense of 
; Ms superior influence and experience by obtain¬ 
ing the required signatures m the course of a 
few (lavs. Mr. Harrison’s peculiar eloquence 
and powers of persuasion had more force than 
the million of capital and all our influential 
names put together. At his solicitation, a 
stationer, two printers, an upholsterer, a builder, 
and an advertising agent, all signed t heir names 
for a hundred shares each: on t he understanding, 
as I subsequently learned, that they were to be 
employed by the company, and that the price of 
their snares should be put against their ac¬ 
counts. The Act of Parliament, was complied 
. with, the corporate seal was brought to the office 
iu a mahogany box, and The Adamant Assurance 
Association began business. 

Our secretary, Mr. Bosher, seemed to be a 
most active and energetic officer. He was con¬ 
stantly stirring up the ageuts, and almost every 
board-day he had from thirty to forty proposals 
of insurance to lay before us. And we appeared 
to be extremely fortunate in the nature of the 
business offered to us. All the lives, on ex¬ 
amination by our medical officers, were found to 
be good, first-class in fact, and consequently we 
jiad nothing to do but aceept the proposals and 
grant the policies. We, the directors, endea¬ 
voured to second the efforts of the secretary by 
canvassing our own connexions. We insured 
our own liras, and induced all within the sphere 
of our influence to insure their lives. I, for my 
part, brought up ail uncle, two college churn* 
just beginning life, my tailor, a tobacconist, ami 
a livery-stable keeper, all of whom insured for a 
huadret^Just to oblige nimWe were getting on 
like a ho® on tire. Bosher an- 

nounced that the amount insured in^lie Ada 
mani was close up#n a hundred thousand 
pounds. We sent for two bottles of sherry on 
the strength of it, and, after the board, sat round 
the fipe and discussed the sherry and our bril¬ 
liant prospects. ‘Everything looked bright and 
promising; our policies were accumulating at a 
rapid rate; and our shares, though they did not 
‘TSj^pear to*£p off very quickly, were quoted at 
two and a half premium. At the very next 
^board meeting, Mr. Harrison asked for his bill 
of costs, including his promoter's fee, amounting 
in alt to two thousand five hundred pounds. 
When the chairman read out the entry from the 
%egehda-book, there was a dead pause for a few 
minutes., It was Mr. Beasley who spoke at 


length, lir. Beasley thought rather a 

large sum. Mr. Harrison immediately putt op an 
injured look, and handed in hie bill duly made 
out, and appealed to Lord Oborehmonse if five 
hundred pounds, in addition to Ids fee as a pro* 
moter, could he called excessive? LordChurch- 
raouse said he had Had great experience of 
such matters, and lie had known the solicitor's 
'bill to be double, and even treble that amount. 
So far, then, from considering the charge exces¬ 
sive, lie thought it exceedingly mojerate, Mr, 
Beasley then appealed to Mr. Harmon to let 
his claim staud over, until the company should 
be in a better position. Mr, Harrison protested 
that the position of the company, considering 
the short time it had been in existe&oe, was un- 

E aralleled, and that it would be nothing short of 
ase ingratitude to refuse him the just reward 
of his labours. I was strongly disposed to take 
Mr. Beasley’s view of the case; but as the chair-, 
man, Lord Churchmouse, and Captain Barlow, 
were inclined to support Mr. Harrison, we were 
obliged to give wav, and the claim was allowed, 
and a cheque given for the amount there and 
then. Cheques were also voted to Captain Bar- 
low for the rent of his premises, and to the 
secretary, the accountant, and the others, in 
respect of their salaries. 

V\'e did not have so much of Mr. Harrison’s 
company after this; but, under the energetic 
management of Mr. Bosher, proposals con¬ 
tinued to pour in rapidly, and we appeared to 
be prospering greatly. One day, however, when 
some rather heavy cheques had been voted for 
printing, advertising, and stationery, Mr. 
Beasley rose to ask a question. He * wanted 
to know more precisely miut^/w’as the exact 
position of the company ?l Mr? Bosher assured 
him that it was iq a lnoj^ffurishmg condition; 
ihat a great portion ofthe capital had been 
taken up; that the policies ot the company 
amounted to considerably more than a hundred 
thousand pounds; and that the income was 
rapidly increasing. Lord Churchmouse thought 
t he statement most, satisfactory; but Mr. 
Beasley was not so easily assured? He wanted 
to kuow what were l hr actual monetary re¬ 
sources oi the company ? “ Iu fact,” said Mr. 
Beasley, “ 1 want to kuow how much we have 
to our account?” Mr. Bosher replied that, at 
a rough‘guess, he thought about ten thousand 
pounds. Wi*uld Mr. Bosher have any objec¬ 
tion to produce the bank-book ? Mr. Bosher 
evidently lfad some slight objection, for he 
turned rather red in the face, and hesitated. 
Mr. Beasi#y, ho\*evcr, insisted, and the book 
was produced j and, on examination, if was 
foundlthat «our accoiAit amounted to exactly 
fifteen hundred pounds. Mr. Bosher burned to 
explain that many of the shareholders had not 
yet |gfd their deposits, but that Bier were 
good and ftue mem, and might be depended on; 
andjthat a huge amount of the premiums were 
stilfin the hgnds of the agents, who were also 
good and true men, and would all pay up in 
due coarse. Sj • 

“ Well,” said AfcmBeasley, ‘‘ it appears to 
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f lint, w’e are sitting on a barrel of gw 
powder.” 


mouse, "you tmm realty excuse me n l say 
that you We. had very little experience of 
these matters. Th$jre is no danger, I assure 
ybui in sitting cm a barrel of gunpowder, if 
tWe 1* no tuts in the vicinity. I assure you, 
sir, I have sat upon many barrels of gun¬ 
powder, mid not one of them has ever exploded 
yet.” % 

“But suppose one or two deaths were to 
occur among onr policy-holders,” said Mr. 
Beasley. 

“A most unlikely thing,” said Lord Church- 
rnonse, “Our lives are nil first-class, and we 
have been in operation a very short time; no¬ 
body has had time to die, my dear sir. I am 
sure our actuary will boar me out in what. 1 
say, that there is an ascertained rule iu these 
matters.” 

The actuary bore his lordship out in what, he 
said—there mat an ascertained rule iu these 
matters, and it would be contrary to that rule 
for any of our policy-holders to’ die for some 
considerable time. And his lordship, fo re¬ 
assure Mr. Beasley, told several pleasant stories 
of insurance companies that had tided over diffi¬ 
culties in a most remarkable manner. One in 
particular, of which lie had some knowledge, 
though he bad never been personally connected 
with it, had lived for the first year of its ex¬ 
istence by ordering suites of furniture for the 
office and selling them ns soon ns they came in. 
His lordship had no hesitation in saving that 
that was a swindle; hut the office floated at- last, 
and was now one of tint most solid und respect¬ 
able companies in’S^nfion. Mr. Beasley was 
silenced, W not satiyimj^ Unexpressed to me 
in private, great uneasiness at the position of the 
company, and the hcgvy responsibility whicti 
rested on us. We both talked of resigning; *>ui 
on due consideration* it appeared to us to 
be our duty to stiok to the ship, and do onr 
best to prevent her from sinking. Mr. Boshcr 
became more assuring every week, and one 
board-day he mot us in high exultation, and 
with a smile of triumph ou his thee* “Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen,” he said, “ I have to 
congratulate won; one of our policy-holders is 
dead.” Mr. iBeasley turned smite pale. 

“ Mr. Bosher,” he said, “ * his is i*at a subject 
for joking.” 

"My dear sir,” said Mr. Kosher, “? had not 
the slightest intention to joke: b*j,t really this 
is the best thing $at could hav# Imppdlicdto ns 
at the present moment. The deceased Mr. Wil¬ 
kins’s policy is only for a Hundred peuudsl we 
shall pay at once, and that will encourage the 
others. You will see; we shall have a rsJh of 
business from Mr. Wilkins’s ncighbourhohflm- 
tnediately. Our greatest drawback hitlierto, has 
been, that ire lave had no deaths*among qpr 
policy-holders.” Lord Chorebroon*! endorsed 
all Mr. Bosher said, in the most cheerful manner, 
and the cheque for the family of the deocased 
Mr. Wilkins was despatch*?* the earliest mo¬ 


ment. What might Have bAm thenffect ef tliat 
prompt payment upon’ Mr. Wilkins’s neighbour¬ 
hood we were not permitted to know. At'the 
very next board-meeting Mr. Bosher had to aa- 
nounoe the death of Mr. Jopliug, who m*. 
insured with us for one thousand pounds. Mr. 
Bosher was not exultant now. The deposits on 
the capital bad not yet been paid, the accounts 
» the hands of the agents still remained out, 
and we had little more than a thousand pounds 
iu the bank. Lord Churchmouse proposed that 
werfihould at once make a call upon the share¬ 
holders ; but this was opposed by Mr. Bosher, 
on the ground that it would tend to shake the 
confidence of the market, and interfere with the 
progress of business. Mr. Beasley then pro¬ 
posed that each of the directors shouldputdowTi 
two hundred pounds to meet the emergency, 
and that steps should be immediately taken to 
transfer the business. Lord Churchmouse ob¬ 
jected. lie did not see why the directors 
should bear all the burden. We hadlhe power 
to make a call, and would be perfectly justified 
in exercising it. M r. Harrison, who had been 
sent for post-haste, arrived in the midst of our 
discussion, and calmed us with the assurance 
that there was no occasion for alarm. 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,” lie said, 
“ from information which J have just received, 
I find that this is a matter you may safely leave 
in the hands of your solicitor.” On being asked 
for an explanation, Mr. Harrison informed ;>s 
that be had learned ou good authority that 
aJopling imd made false representations, and 
that, at the lime he signed the declaration as to 
his health, he was suffering from delirium 
tremens. 

“Gentlemen,”said Mr.Harrison, “myadvice 
to you is, dispute the claim.” 

We were all averse to this at first; but on 
receiving satisfactory prima facie evidence that 
Jopliug bad really deceived us, we placed the 
matter in the hands of Mr. Harrison. Mr. 
Harrison disputed the claim, and the execu tors 
of Mr. Jopling immediately cotnniflUSES an 
action against us. There were a great many 
! preliminary legal skinnishes,’offering, at times, 
some hope of a compromise; but it came to a 
grand pitched battle at last, and The Adamant 
Assurance Association got the, worst of jj. It 
was not simply * tat the verdict was against us 
; with henvyisosts; but the counsel for the execn- 
| tors, in a*telling speech, fevered us with ridi¬ 
cule and scorn, aud even went the length of 
stigmatising our company as a swindle. Mr. 
Beasley returned from the trial crying like a 
child, declaring that he was a ruined man, and 
cursing the day on which he had been induced 
to become a director of au insurance CGatjp&By, 
The evil tidings spread fast. Th^f**y nekt 
morning the amalgamators wercswartmng about 
the doors of The 'Adamant, like sharks round a 
sinking ship. Kills fairly rained upon us, most 
of them %ith threats of process if the amounts 
were aot discharged forthwith. The Adamant 
was panic-stricken. The secretary was taken.. 
in satisfaction of a debt to his tailor, the direc- 
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tors were at their Wits* end, and within a week 
The Adamant was in Chantoery, a candidate for 
winding up. The Vice-Chancellor took his lime 
over the process: but be wound us up pretty 
tightly at tost. Had each of the shareholders 
home bis fair share of the debts, it would not 
hare pressed very severely upon any one; but the 
great majority of them were men of straw, and 
the Vice-Chancellor does not trouble himselt 
about phantoms. He came 1 down upon those 
who had means, or reputation, and the burden 
fell, very properly, upon the directors and cer¬ 
tain tradesmen who had signed their names for 
shares as a means of forwarding their own busi¬ 
ness. Happily for the peace of mind of such of 
us as felt the responsibility of our position, the 
policy-holders came to no harm. In the con¬ 
fusion of the break-up, a clerk borrowed the 
policy-book and transferred the busiuess of The 
Adamant to another office. 


AN EASTER REVIVAL. 


A HiKasant place, the Fenchurch-street Rail¬ 
way Station, to a person who knows at which of 
the n um erous pigeon-holes he should apply for 
Ms ticket, and who docs not mind running t lie 
chance of being sent to Margate when bis dcsl iua- 
tionis Kew. Apleasanl place for a person w n bout 
corns, who is, what grooms say of horses, “ well 
ribbed up,” and whose sides arc iinpmionsto 
elbow pressure: who is complacent In the matter 
of being made the resting-place for bundles in 
white-spotted blue cotton pocket-handkerchiefs, 
who is undisturbed by squirted tobacco-juice, 
who likes the society of drunken sailcyrs Jew 
crimps, and a baby-bearing population guiltless 
of the wash-tub. It has its drawbacks, the 
Eeuehureh-strect Railway station, but, for that 
matter, so has Pall Mall. It was crammed last 
Easter Monday—so crammed lltai 1 had literally 
to fight my way up to the pay-place, above 
which was the inscription, “Tickets for tin 
Woodrftnl lines” and when I had reached the 
counter, after many manifestations of personal 
strength and activity, it was disappointsg 
to receive a ticket for a hitherto unheard-of 
locality called Barking, and to be severely told 
that I could not hook to Woodford tor twenty 
minutes'. I retired for a quarter.->f an hour into 
the shadow of one of the pillars supj^irting the 
waiting-hall, and listened to the dialogue of two 
old farmers who were patiently waiting their 
turn. “ A lot of ’em!” said one, a tall old man 
with brown body-coat, knee-cords, and top-boots, 
having at his feet a trifle of luggage iu the shape 
of a sack of com, an old saddle, and a horsc- 
, collar. " A lot of ’em! all a pleasurin’ ex- 
T^ursionl^,]. s’pose!” “Ah!” said the other, 
a wizen dirty-faced little fellow in a long drab 
c great-coat' reaching to his heels, “it were dif¬ 
ferent when we was young, warn’t it, Maister 
Walker ? It was all fairs then 1 ” “ Hiattys!” 
said the first old boy, as though half in correc- 
*,tion; “there were Waltham Statly, and Leyton 
SUt ty, ftndllarpendenStatty, and tile gathering 


L 


o£the beastea at Cheehunt, and that like!’* And 
then the two-old fellows interchanged snuff-boxes 
and shook their heads iu silent lamentation over 
the decadence of the time*. The twenty minutes 
wore away, the Barking people disappeared 
slowly, filtering one by one through the smallest 
crack of a half-opened door; end a stout police¬ 
man, shouting, “Now for the Woodfqrd line!” 
heralded us to the glories of martyrdom through 
the same mysterious outlet. 

What took me out of town- last Easter 
Monday? Not a search for fresh air; there 
was plenty of that in London, blowing verv fresh 
indeed, and rasping your nose, ears, anef cluu, 
and other uncovered portions of your anatomy, 
tilling your eyes and mouth with sharp stinging 
particles of dust, and cutting you to the very 
marrow, whenever you attempted to strike out 
across an open space. Not an intention to see 
the country, which was then blank furrow and 
baie sticks,* where iu a couple of mouths would 
be smiling ciops and greenery; not with any 
view ot taking pedestrian exercise, which l 
abominate; not to join in any volunteer evolu- 
tnms; not to visit any friends; simply to sec 
the “revival of the glorious,Epping Hunt” 
which was advertised to take place at Buck- 
hurst Ilill, and to witness the uncarting of the 
deer before the Roebuck Inn. 

Wc were not a very sporting “ lot” iu the rail- 
way carriage into which 1 forced an easy way. 
There weie couvivialists in the third and second 
classes (dressed for the most part in rusty black, 

,carrying palpable stone-botlles, which lay 
against their breast-bones under their waist¬ 
coats, and only protruded their black-corked 
necks'', who w ere going '»to the Forest,” aud 
who must have enjoyed ‘la^ambyagcous retreat 
on one of the bittere st tla Ao in Idorch ; but we 
had no nonsense of Tffal kind iu my first-class 
bower. There was a very, nice young man oppo¬ 
site me, in a long grcat'-conl, a white cravat, 
and spectacles, winch wc£o much disturbed in 
their tit by the presence of a large mole exactly 
on 1 lie root of his nose between bis eyebrows, 
upon which the glasses rode slantingly, and 
gave him a comic, not to say inebriated, look; 
a curate apparently, by the way in which he 
talked of the schools,’and the clubs, and the 
visitiugs, and the services,to the o^l lady whom 
he was escorting; *a clean, wholesome-looking 
old lady enough, but obviously not strong iu 
conversation, as she said nothing the whole 
journey but, with a sigh of great admiration, 
“Ah! Mr. Parkins!” and rubbed her bands 
slowly over a Mack and white*.basket, like a 
wicker draught-board. Theft there were two 
City IgentlpmCD, who-had “left early,” as they 
calfeji, it, and were going to make holiday in 
digging their gardens, wiio, after languidly dis- 
cusiiytg whether the reduction in the Budget 
w'oula be on instance or income, waxed warm 
in an argument on the right of way through 
H miter’s wounds. And next to me there was 
a young lady, who, from the colour and texture 
of a bit of flesh between the end of her puce- 
coloured skcepskifc-^jlovo and the top of her 
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worked cuff, I judged to be »a domestic service, 

but who bad on a round bat with a white 
feather, a black silk cloak, a scarlet petticoat, 
mid a crinoline, which fitted her much ui the 
same wav that the “ Green” fits Jack on the 
first of May. We dropped this young lady at 
Snarcsbrook* where^he was received by a young 
man with a larger amount <n chin than is usually 
bestowed.on one individual; the two City men 
got out at Woodford, with the Grunler’s Grounds 
question still hot in dispute; and at Buckhurst 
Hill I left fh# curate and the old lady sole occu¬ 
pants of the carriage. 

Theie was no difficulty in finding the way to 
the scene of the sports, for the neighbourhood 
wuS alive, and crowds were ascending the lull. 
Not very uiee crowds either, rather of tin 
stamp which is seen toiling up Skinner-street 
on execution mornings, or which, on Easter 
Mondays, fifteen years ago, patromsid Chalk 
Farm Fair. Close-fitting caps pulled down ovet 
the eyes, with hanks oi hair eurling out firnn 
underneath, no shirt collars, wisps of cotton 
mclcloths, greasy shiny clothes, thick boots, 
and big sticks, charactcnsed the male visitors 
while* the ladies were remarkably lice in their 
behaviour. The lPsidnit population evidentlv 
d.d not like us; all the houses vuto tight 
closed, and the residents glared at us lutt- 
lully out of their windows, and received with 
scornful looks our derisive icmarks. A pi oh fie 
neighbomliood, Buckhurst liill, whither the 
moral and cheerful doctrines of the late Mi 
Malthushave apparently not penetrated, as there 
was no window without tv baby, and tlicie weit <, 
many with three; a new neigiibouihood, my 
much stuccoed, anti plate-glusst d, and nable- 
(tided, like the outsTtets ol a seaside watei- 
ing-plaee; vqj£ nee *i its shops, where the 
baker combined coJwelj,jj,ndle^ and hit assur¬ 
ance agency—the greengrocti had a small coal 
and wood and coke tendency—and win ic you 
might be morally ceitam that under the 
shadow of the chemwt’a bottles and plnstei ot 
i'ans hoisc, linked bad light-brown cigais. On 
Buckhurst Hill one first became aware of the 
spoitiug dement in the neighbourhood by the 
presence of those singular specimens ot horse* 
ticsii which hitherto had been only associated 
in my mind with Hampstead and Blackheath, 
wretched wmbegone specimens, with shaggy 
coats, broken knees, and a*peeuliar laekiuslrc- 
ness of eye, and which g . pounded along at a 
great pace, urged by their udeis, who gene¬ 
rally sat upon their necks with cufled knees, 
utter the fashion of the monkeys,iu the jircus 
steeple-chase. • , * 

When we got to the top o£ the hill, we 
emerged upon the mam *Toad, amlsjoimfi the 
company, who, assessing their own vendee, 
had disdained the use of the railway. IV most 
popular conveyance 1 found to be thaelfuild 
of cart which takea then&mosjf “ Whitechapel,” 
from the fashionable neighbourhood whetg it 
is most in vogue; but there weijf also many 
* four-wheeled chaises, so crammed with occupants 
as to merit the appellation of ** cruelty-vans,” 


constantly bestowed upon them by the light¬ 
hearted mob; there were*pleasure-vans filled 
| with men, women, and children; a few cabs* and 
a large number of those low flat trucks, which 
look as if a drawer in a conchologist’s cabinet 
had been cleared out, put upon wheels, and had 
a shambling pony or depressed doukey harnessed 
to it, and which, 1 believe, are technically known 
as “ flyiug bedsteads.” The dust raised by these 
•chicles, and by a very large pedestrian crowd, 
was overwhelming 1 ; the noise caused by the 
traffic and by the shouting of the many-beaded 

wm, terrific ; and the thought of an early lunch 
in some secluded comer of the Roebuck (a tavern 
whence the hunt stmts, and which has lor many 
years enjoyed an excellent reputation), was my 
only sout ce of comfort. A few minutes’ walk 
(nought me to an extemporised fair, with gin¬ 
gerbread stalls, nut-shootuig targets, and two 
or thief cake stands, with long funnels pro¬ 
jecting fiom them like gigantic post-boras; 
which l found from their mscnptious were, t 
“Queen Victoria’s own Rifle Gallery,” “The 
Bulls!] Volunteers’ Range—Defence not Defi¬ 
ance—’Fry a Shotand beyond this fair lay the 
Roebuck, cliAinungly quaint, and clean, and 
gable-ended, and purple-fronted. 

The crowd round the door was rather thick, 
and it was with some difficulty that I edged my 
w ay ov cr the threshold, and then i came upon a 
scene What should have been the space in front 
of the bar, a passage leading through into a railed H 
eouit-yard joining upon the garden, some stubs . t 
leadiug to the. upper rooms, and a side-room, the j 
pailour of the place, were all completely choked 
with visitors And such visitors! The Loudon } 
tough is tolerably well known 1o me; I have 
seen him m Ins own peeuhar tcmtorics in the i> 
noghhouihood of Diury-laue and ShadweR; I ' 
have met him at executions and prize-lights ; 1 
have been m lus company during the public 'I 
illuminations ; but 1 never saw such specimens js 
is had taken indisputable posse;sion of the Roc- ,[ 
buck Inu, nor did 1 ever elsewhere hear such i 
language. All ages were repieseutcdhere— I 
the big burly lougit with the recediat^ffffcflead, j 
tlm massive jaw,"and the deep-set restless eye; ; 
atd the old young boy, thfi “gouoph,” whose j 
oaths were as full flavoured as those of the men, i 

and, coming irom such childish lips, sounded in- j 
finitely more terrible, brazen girls tlauqiing in j, 
twoprnnv tinef^'. |pd battered women bearing 
weazened children m their arms. Approach to the j 
bar-counter was only possible nfLer determined 
and brisk straggles, anu loud and fierce were the J 
alt creations as to the prices charged, and the at- , 
tempts at evading payment. I could not get out J 
of 1 lie house by the door at which I had entered, . 
as the crowd behind w-as gradually forcing me ji 
forward, and I had made up my mind to al low. 
myself to drift through with the 

heard a cry of “Clear the road!” and, amid a great 1 
shouting and laughing, 1 saw a gang of sortie* 
thirty ruffians in line, each holding on to the 
collar df the man m front of him, make a rush J 1 
from the back door to the front, pushing aside ! 
or knocking down all whft stood in the way. ■*,, 
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Being tall and tolerably strong X managed to 
get my back againsfe* wall, and to keep it there, 
while these Mohocks swept past j bat the people 
round me were knocked over like ninepins. Tuis 
wave of humanit? ebbed in doe oourse, and car¬ 
ried me ont With it into the garden, where I 
found a wretched brass band playing a polka, 
and some moat atrocious-looking scoundrels gro¬ 
tesquely dancing in couples to the music. 

X got ont through the garden lo the stabler 
and thence round again to. 1 lie front, wheie I 
found au access of company, all pretty much of 
the same stamp. I was pushing my way through 
them when I hoard my name pronounced, and 
looking round saw an old acquaintance. Most 
Londoners know the appearance of t he King of 
the Cabmen: a sovereign whoso throne is a llun- 
som driving-box, and whose crown is the curhe-d- 
brimmed of "down the road” hats. 1 have for 
many years enjoyed the prh llcgo of this 
monarch’s acquaintance, and have, in bygone 
days, been driven by him to the Derby, when 
he has shown a capital appreciation in the 
matter of dry sherry as a preferable drink to 
sweet champagne, and once confidentially in¬ 
formed me — in reference to Ins declining a 
remnant of raised pie — that "all the patties 
in the world was nothing to a cold knuckle 
of lamb.” The monarch couldn't mute make 
out my presence on Buckhurst Hill (he vwe- 
cvidently there as a patron of the. spoil), but 
he struck his nose with his forefinger, and 
said mysteriously, “Lookin’ after ’em, sirl 1 " 
I nodded, and said “Yes,” upon w hich he w mki it 
affably, declared, without reference to nm - A 
thing in particular, that “he wasn’t licked yet, 
and wouldn’t he for ten year,” and made his 
wav in the direction of the tap. 

The aspect of the day now settled down into a 
slate-coloured gloom, and a bit ter east w ind ennm 
driving over the exjKjsed space in front ot the 
Bocbuck where the crowd stood. Hitherto 
there had not been the slightest sign of any 
start, but now some half-dozen roughish men 
on long-haired cobs, ill-built clumsy eredluie\ 
withou. tba ghost of a leap in any of them, wen- 
moving hither and thither; and in the com so of 
half an hour the old huntsman, mounted <m ( a 
wretched eliesnut screw, blowing a straight 
burie, aud followed by four couple and a 
half of harriers, made* his way through the 
crowd"and entered the inn-yard.., After another 
half-hour, we had auotherrJuitomciit in tin- 
arrival of a tax-carl containing something which 
looked like Ike top of a tester-bed in a ser¬ 
vant’s attic, but under which was reported to 
be the stag; and the delight of the populace 
manifested itself in short jumps and attempted 

S ' igs under the my stenous cover. Then we 
d again, and the mob, left to itself, bad to 
on its own practical humour, and de¬ 
rived great Colight from the proceedings of a 
drunken person m a tail hat, who butted all his 
v neighbours in the stomach—-and from a game at 
foot-ball which had the advantage of •enabling 
the players to knock down everybody, men, 
women, and children, near to whom the bail was 


kicked. At length even these delights began to 
gall; the start had been advertised for two 
o’clock; it was already three; and discontent 
was becoming general, when a genius hit Upon 
the notion of setting fire to the lovely bright 
yellow furse with which the heath was covered, 
and which was just oomiuffiwfco blossom. No 
sooner thought of, Kuan accomplished 1 Not in 
one place but in half a dozen; smoke rose, crack¬ 
ling was hoard, and in a few minutes in place off ho 
pretty flower was a elurred and blackened heap. 
This was a tremendous success, (and the mob, 
though half stifled by the smoke and half singed 
by the flame which leapt fiercely from bush to 
bush under the influence of (he wind, and roared 
aud crackled luslily, remained thoroughly de¬ 
lighted, until the crowd of mounted sportsmen 
had much increased, and the deer-contaming cart 
was seen to be on the move. 

Bumping and jolting over the rugged ground, 
t lu cart was brought t o t he bottom of a small hill, 
and shouts arose that a space should be cleared 
into winch the deer could be uncarted. But this 
phase of your British public does not like a clear 
-.pace; it likes to be close to what it wants to 
set , and the consequence was that the crowd 
clustered round within four feet of the cart, 
and steadfastly refused to go back another inch. 
The in i sons who managed the business seemed 
to object ; but, ao all remonstrance was fut iK 
they look off the top of the tester-bod, aim a 
light-brown deer without any horns, and look¬ 
ing exceedingly frightened, bounded out of the 
cart, took two slant side jumps, amid the roar 
of a thousand uuces, leaped some palings into 
an adjacent garden, and then started off across 
country at a splitting pace. The horsemen did 
nol attempt lo follow, but struck off, some to 
the right and some to life left, to find an easy 
way into the field-, and U 1 j pedestrians climbed 
on walls, and gate a thousand contrary opinions 
vi- to where “she” had gone. The dogs 1 
never saw, nor did I see any further traces of 
ihe mounted field, nor of the stag, nor of the 
huntsman, nm did 1 find any one who bad. JSo 
-owner was the slug off, than the people began 
io i el urn home, and 1 followed their example: 
eouviuced that of the numerous silly “revivals” 
<d which w t* hau- heard of late, this attempt to 
le-u-eitate the Bpping Uunt is one of the least 
inquired aud the most absurd. , 

*• 


A lfENT IN A CLOUD. 

In Twen'tx-poor Chapters. 

< , CHAPTER JX. ON THE IJOAT). 

Calvert’s first care as he Entered liis room 
was to ascertain if 1m purse was there. It was 
all sjfc, and untouched. He next lit a cigar, 
and, pening his window, leaned out to smoke. 
It a glorious autumn night, still, starry, and 
cloudless-. 1 Lad gpy one from the street beneath 
seen him thgre, ho might have said, “There is 
softie wearied man of brain-labour, taking his 
hour of truKquil thought before he betakes him¬ 
self to rest ; or lie is one of those coutempla- 
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tire nature* whowes to be free to commune 


with his own heart in the silence of a caln^ 
night.” He looked like this, and perhaps—who 
knows if he were noi nearer it than we wot of. 

It wae nigh’davbreak before ho lay down to 
sleep. Nor had lie been full; an hour in slumber 
When he was awoke, and found Barnard, dressed 
in a morning gown afid slipffcrs, standing beside 
his bed. 

“I say, Hubert, rub your eyes and listen to 
me. Are you awake P” 

“Not very ^perfectly; but quite enough for 
anything you can hare to say. What is it ?” 

“I am so fretted about tliat monev ” 

“Why, you thld me that last utahl,” said 
Calvert, addressing himself, as it were, ugitiu to 
sleep. 

“Oh, it’s all very fine and very philosophic to 
be indiffereni about another man’s ‘tin,’ but 1 
tell you 1 don’t know what to do, what to say, 
about it. I’m not six weeks married, and it’s 
rather early to rome to lows and alternations 
with a father-in-law.” 

“ Address him to me. Say, ‘ Onto Calvert — 
he’ll talk to you.’ Do that,' like a good fellow, 
and go to bed. Good night.” 

1 “i'll not stand fins sort of thing, Calvert 
1 I’m not going to lose my money and hi' laugh* d 
i at too!” 

I “ You’ll not stand what ?” cried Culveif, silting 
! up in bed, and looking now thoroughly awake. 

1 “ I mean,” said the of tier, doggedly, “sou 

have got mo into a confounded sci ape, and y on 
j are hound to get. me out ot it.” 

“ That is speaking like a man of sense. It is 
. what I intend to do ; but can’t we sleep o\e it 
first, t want what the old ladies call iu\ ‘uatuial 
i* rest.’ ” V 

“There’s n«* time fbrjhat. The old governor 
is always policing a bajji by six. o’clock, and it's 

1 'u«t as likely, as the lludk.'^l talT.s Kmrli-h, lit ’ll 
ie down bv way of gossiping With lnm, and a-k 
if the bill Is sett red. * 

“ What au old beast lie must be. I wond* r 
you could have married into sueli u y ulgarsi i.” 

“If you hine nothing to say but abuse of my 
connexions, T am not going to waste any men 
, time here.” 

“ There, that’s a dearfallow; go to bjd now, 
and call me somewhere towards tour in the 
afternoon.” 

“ This is rather more than £ joke.” • 

“To bo sure it is, uiau; it s ucad sleepiness. 
Good night." * 

“ 1 sec yon have found your purse—how much 
had you in it P” 

“ Count it, i£ you’re curious,” said «Calwrt, 
drow’sihr. * • 

“ .Fifty-four Napoleons and a 1 mlf,” said the 
other,slowly. “Look ye, Calvert, I’m goiii^t to 
impound this. It’s a sorry instalment, bi'»,.us 
fai* as it goes—” . 'f 

“Take it, old feUow, and leave me quiet.'’ 
“Que woid more, CabtsrtfSt said Barnard, 
seriously.' *1 cannot muster coumte. to mflbt 
old Bop this morning and if you iik#to start at 
| once aud settle this affuir you have in Swit¬ 


zerland, I’m ready; but it must be done in- 
Stanter.” » 

“ All right; I shall be ready within an hour. 
Tell the porter to send my bath up at once, and 
order coffee by the time you’ll be dressed.” 

There was very little trace of sleep about 
Calvert’s face now, as, springing from his bed, 
lie prepared for the road. With such despatch, 
indeed, did he proceed, that be was already in the 
cyffco-room before his friend had descended, 

“ Shall we say anything to the landlord before 
we start, Calvert,” whispered be. 

“ Of course; send Signor Angelo, or Antonio, 
or xv hit ever his name, here. The padrone, I | 
mean,” said lie, to the waiter. j 

“lie is called Luigi Filippo, sir,” said the | 
man, indignantly. * , 

“ A cap*t a! name for a rogue. Let ns have j 
him hue.” j 

A very burly consequent in! -sort of man, 
marvellously got up as to beard, moustaches, 
and witch chain, enteied and bowed. 

“ Sitrnor Liiigi Filippo,” said Calvert, "my 
friend Imre--the son of that immensely wealthy 
mi Jioido up-slatis—is m a lot of a scrape; he 
had au altercation list night with a fellow we 
t.ik** to he an Austrian spy.” i 

The ho*t ,pat out, uni frowned fcrocioiwlv. 1 
‘ .tu-t mi , *t d <r of a Croat, 1 suspect,” went 1 
oil Caheit ; “at J 1 iy*uts, he must put a bmH 1 

m him. and to do so, must get otcr the frni ier j 

In Mind Coiiai, we want, tlurcftm, a JitMe ' 
m mev fiu u you, and your seen sv, till tlis- blow 
o\ri.” 

T 1 e hos, bowed, and pursed np his lips like ' 
Jbie who yyould lik* a little tune for refaction, 
md at list said, “ How much money, signor v ” j 
“Whai do \ou say, Bib; will a bundled ( 
Naps do, oi i ightvi 
‘ Fifty ; liftj aie quite enough,” cried Bar- ' 
naid. l 

“On a circular note, of course, signor"'” 1 
asked the host 

“No, adiatt a 1 six days on my friend’s father; ! 
im Loido me in- to pas- u month here.” I 

“I don’t flunk Fli do that, 1 

p Ted Barnaul; but the oilier stopped linn at 
once, with, “ Be quiet; leuvtalhis to me.” 

R I'liouch pay dale at sight, Signor Luigi, wc 
•hall ask you to hold it over for live or six days, 1 
because wi hope possibly to be back here befoie 
Satin day. and iL-o, we’ll settle this oursrdVc*.” 1 
“ It shall In* umie* gentlemen,” said the host. 1 
“ I'll go and diaw out thc^nlls, and you shall i 
have tlie niout\ immediately.” 

“How I touched the fellow’s patriotism. Bob. ) 
It was the Austrian dodge stood us m stead, 
there. 1 know that 1 have jeopmdtsed your 1 
esteem for me by the loss of tliat money last * 
night; but do confess that this was a elevex hit 
ol mine.” ' 

“ it’s a bad business from begis««a(f^]oend!” 
was, however, all tuat he could obtain from , 
Barnard. * 1 

“ Nanyw-mimled dog! ho won’t see auy 
genius in the man that owes him five shillings.” 

“ 1 wish it was only five pullings.” 
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“What an ignoble confession! It 'means 
this, that your frieriflsbip depends on the rate of 

the exchanges, and that when gold rises- 

Bat here comes Luigi Filippo. Now, no 
squeanushncss, bat write your name firmly. 
‘Out boldly,* said the auger, ‘aud he cut it 
through.’ Don't you remember that classic 
anecdote In your Boraan history P” 

It is a Strange feet that the spirit of raillery, 
which, to a dim mau, is, at first, but a source of 
irritation and frclfuluess, will, when persevered 

is, become, at last, one of the most complete 
despotisms. He dreads it as a weapon which 
he cannot defend himself against; and he comes 
to regard it as an evidence of superiority and 
power. Barnard saw the domination llmt the 
other exercised over him, but could not resist 

it. * 

“Where to now?” a3ked lie, as they whirled 
rapidly along the road towards Monza 

“ First of all, to Orta. There is an English 
family I want to see. Two prettier girls you 
can't imagine—not that the news has any inte¬ 
rest for you, poor caged mouse that you are— 
but lamia love with one of them. I forget 
which, but I believe it is the one that won’t 
have me.” 

“She’s right,” said Barnard, with a half 
smile. 

“ Weil, I half suspect she is. 1 could be a 
charming lover, but I fear I’d make only a 
sorry husband. My qualities are too brilliant 
for every-day use. It is your dreary fellows, 
with a Uresomg monotony of nature, do best m 
that melancholy mill they call marriage. You,* 
for instance, ought to be a model ‘ mari.’ ” 

“ You arc not disposed to give me the chance, 
I think,” said Barnard, peevishly. 

“On the contrary, I am preparing you most 
carefully for your career. Conjugal life is a 
reformatory. You must come to it as a peni¬ 
tent. Now, I’ll teach you llie first part of your 
lesson; your wife shall supply the second.” 

“ l*d relish this much better if-” 

T had not lost that money, you were going 
to saf.^Gut with it, man. When a fellow 
chances upon a witty thing, he has a right to 
repeat it; beside!, you have reason on yAur 
side. A loser is always wrong. But, after all. 
Bob, whether the game be war, or marriage, or 
a horse-race, one’s skill has very little to say to 
it. Make the wisest comhinatioiR. that ever were 
fashioned, and you’ll lose sometimes. Draw 
your card at hazard, and you’ll win. If you 
only saw the fellow that beat me t’other day m a 
girl’s affections—as dreary a dog as ever you met 
in your life, without manliness, without ‘go’ in 
him—and yet he wasn’t a curate. 1 know you 
suspect he was a curate.” 

“ If you come through tins affair all right, 
wiidim^aeM intend to turn to, Calvert ?” said 
the other, who really felt a sort of interest in 
jhis fortunes. ' 

“ I have thought of several things: the 
Church—the Colonies—Patent Fuel-Carriage 
-—Turkish Baths, and a Sympathy Society for 
Suffering Nationalities, with a limited liability 


to all who subscribe fifty pounds cud up* 

I wards.” 

i “ But, seriously, have you any plans P” 

! “ Ten thousand plans! *1 have plane enough 

to ruin all Threadneedle-street; but wb&t use 
are plans P What’s the good of an architect in 
a land where there arc np bricks, no mortar, 
and no timber? When I’ve shot Graham, I've t 
a plan how to make my escape out qf Switzer¬ 
land; but, beyond that, nothing; not one step, I 
promise you. See yonder is Monte Rosa; how 
grand he looks in the still calm air of the morn¬ 
ing. What a gentleman a mountain is; how 
independent of the changeful fortunes of the 
plains, where grass succeeds tillage, and what is 
barley to-day, may be a brick-field to-morrow; 
but the mountain is ever the same—proud and > 
cold if you will, but standing above all the ac- |, 
cidents of condition, and asserting itself by qua- j j 
litres winch are not money-getting. I’d like to J 
live in a land of mountains, if it were not for the j 
snobs that come to climb them.” > 

“ But why should they be snobs ?” , 

“ 1 don’t know; perhaps the mountains like | > 
it. There, look yonder, our road leads along . 
that ledge till we reach Chiasso, about twelve ' 
miles off; do you think you cau last that long J 
without breakfast? There, there, don’t make , 
that pitiful face; you shall have your beefsteak, ,j 
and your chocolate, and your eggs, and all the , 
other claims of your Anglo-Saxon nature, whose , 
birthright it is to growl for every twenty-four !> 
hours, and * grub’ every two.” 

They gained the little inn at. Orta by the, l ( 
evening, and learned, as Calvert expected, that 
nothing find changed in his absence — indetd, jf 
wiiat was there to change—so long as t he family % * j 
at the villa remained in ^c cottage. All was to 
Calvert as he left if. h , j 

Apologising to his^Jriojd for a brief absence, j 
lie took boat aud crossed the lake. It was just | 
as they had sat down to t tea that he entered' the 
drawing-room. 

If there, was some constraint in the recep- 1 
tion of him, there was that amount of surprise, 1 
at his appearance that half masked it. “You j 
have been away, Mr. Calvert?” asked Miss j 
Grainger. , | 

“ Yes,” said he, carelessly, " I got a rambling 1 
fit on me, and finding that Loyd had started for j j 
England, I grew fidgety at being alone, so I went | 

up to Milan, saw churches and gtdleries, and the ' I 
last act of s ballet; but, like a country mouse, ; 
got home-sick for the hard peas and the hollow i 
tree, and*liumed back again.” i 

fi/ter some careless talk of common-places, 
he managed ate last to secure 4 he chair beside j 
Florence’s so/a, aud affected to take an interest i 
in sJme work she was engaged at. “I have been 
anxfius to see you, and speak to you. Fioriy,” 
saht\c, id a low tone, not audible by the others. 
“Pbnd a letter from Loyd, written just before 
he left. *He haloid me everything.*’ 
jShe only* bent down her head«ttore deeply 
over her work, but did not speak. 

“Yes; lie was more candid tluui you,” con¬ 
tinued he. “ lie said you were engaged—that 
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is—that you bad owncdto bim tfsat you likq/1 
him, and that whet the consent be noped for 
would be obtained, ypu would be married." 

“ How came Up, to write this to you said 
she, with asligbt tremor in. her voice. 

" In this wise,” said he, calmly. “ He felt 
that be owed me athapologjr for something that 
bad occurred between us on that morning; and, 
when making his excuses, he deemed he could 
give no better proof of frankness than by this 
nvowaL tt fas, besides, an act of fairness to¬ 
wards one who, trusting to. his own false light, 
might have been lured to delusive hopes.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said she, coldly. 

“It was very right of him, very proper.” 

She nodded. 

“ It was more—it was generous.” 

“ He is generous,” said she, warmly. 

“ He had need be.” 

" How do you mean, that he had need be ?” 
asked she, eagerly. 

“I mean tms—that he will require every gift 
lie has, and every grace, to outbalance the affec¬ 
tion which I bear yon, and which l shall never 
cease to hear you. You prefer him. Now, you 
mayregard me how you will—I will not consent 
to believe myself beaten. Yes, Florence, I know 
not only that I love you more thau he does, but 
I love you with a love he is incapable of feeling. 
I do not wish to say one word m his dispraise, 
least of all to you, in whose favour I waut to 
stand well; but I wish you—and it is no unfair 
request—to prove the affection of the two men 
who solicit your love,” 

" I am satisfied with his. 5 * 1 

“ You may be satisfied with the version your 
own imagination renders of it. You may be 
satisfied with the picture you have, coloured for 
yourself; buOT want you to be just to yourself, 
and just to me. Now, iff caff show you in his 
own handwriting—the ink only dried on the 
paper a day ago—a lAfcer from him to me, in 
which he asks my pardon in terms so abject as 
never were wrung fro*m any man, except under 
the pressure of a personal fear ?” 

“You spy this to outrage me. Aunt Grainger,” 
cried she, in a voice almost a scream, “ listen 
to what this gentleman lias had the jtemerity 
to tell me. Repeat it now, sir, if you dare.” 

“ What isjihis, Mr. Calvert. You have not 
Surely presumed—” „ . • 

“I have simply presum' J, madam, to place 
my pretensions m rivalry with Mr? Loyd’s. I 
have been offering to your niece^tha half of a 
very humble fortune, with a name.'not altogether 
ignoble.” - • t • 

“ Oh dear, Mr/Cal vert 1 ” the old lady, 
“ I never suspected this. *I’m sitrejmy nif.ee is 
aware of the great honour we all feel—at's least 
I do most sensibly—that, if she was not u'vuady 
engaged—Are you ill, dearest? Oh, slut has 
fainted. Leave us, Mr. Calvprt. Send Maria 
here; Mifc some water imfffcdiately ” 

For more than an hour Calverif walked ^Lhe 
little grass-plot before the door, atm no tidings 
oafne to him frsm those within. To a moment ary 
bustle and confusion, a calns^ncoeeded—lights 


flitted here and there through the cottage. He 
faneied he heard something like sobbing, and 
then all was stilt and silent. 

“ Are you there, Mr. Calvert?” criedMilly,*t 
last,, as she moved out into the dark night air. 
“Site is better now—much better, 8he seems 
inclined to sleep, and we have left her.” 

“ You know how it came on P” asked lie, in a 
whisper. “You know what brought it about?” 

* “ No; nothing oj it.” 

“ It was a letter that I* showed her—a letter 
of Loyd’s to myself—conceived in such terms 
as ho man of, I will not say of spirit, but a com¬ 
mon pretension to the sense of gentleman, oould 
write. Wait a moment; don’t be angry with 
me till you hear me out. We had quarmied in 
the morning. It was a serious quarrel, on a 
very serious question. I thought, of course, 
that all young men, at least,regard these tilings 
in the same way. Well, he did not. 1 hare no 
need to say more, he did not, and consequently 
nothing could conic of it* At all events, I 
deemed that the man who could not face an 
adversary had no right to bravo a rival, and so 
I intimated to him. For the second time lie 
differed with me, and dared in my own presence 
to prosecute attentions which I had ordered him 
to abandon. This was bad enough, but there 
was worse to come, for, on my return home from 
this, I found a letter from him in the ?nost 
abject terms: asking my pardon—for what?— 
for my having insulted him, and begging me, in 
words of shameful humility, to let him follow 
up Ins courtship, and, if he could, secure the 
hand of your sister. Now she might, or might 
not,, accept my offer. I am not coxcomb enough 
to suppose 1 must succeed simply because I 
wish success; but., putting myself completely 
out of the question, could I suffer a girl t 
deemed worthy of my love, and whom I desired 
to make my wife, to fall to the lot of one so 
base as this ? I ask you, was there any other 
course open to me than to show her the letter? 
Perhaps it was rasii; perhaps I ought to have 
shown it first of ail to Miss Giainggr^itiwtMfNr* 
decide this point. Tt is too subtle lor me. I 
ojjly know that what 1 did ^should do again, no 
mailer what the consequences might be.” 

“ And this letter, has she got it still?” .asked 
Millv. 

“No, neithjyr she nor auy other will c«t read 
it now. I liav* torn it to atoms. The wind 
has carried the last fragments this moment over 
the hike.” 

“Oh dear! what misery all this is,” cried 
the girl, in an accent of deep affliction. “ If 
you knew how she is attached-” Then sud¬ 

denly checking the harsh indiscretion of her 
words, she addssU^jJ am suro you did all for 
the best, Mr. Calvert. I must gobackAjif^j,. 
You’ll come and see us, or perjypsfllrtnetine 
write to you, to-mofrow.” 

“I have to say good-by, now,” arid he, sadly.* 
“I majLsee you all again within a week. It 
may be/this is a good-by for ever.” 

He kissed her hand spoke, and turned 
to the lake, where his boat was lying. 
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“ How amaaed sli^ll be to hear that she saw set of screws never tugged in a rope harness, 
a letter—read it—hem it in her hands,” rnut- Get in first. I like to snovf all respect to the 
tered he, “ but I’ll «Wee my life slits'll never man who pays. I say, my/ good fellow,” cried 
doubt the fact when it is told to her by those he to the postilion, " drive your very best, for 
who believe it.” mi Iiordo bore is immensely rich, and would just 

'* You s«e«i to be in rare spirits,” said Bar- as soon give you five gold Marengo* as live 
Hard, when Calvert returned to the inn. “Have francs.” <" 

you proposed and boon accepted ?” ‘ What was it you said f o him ?” asked Bar- 

“ Sot exactly,” said the other, smiling, “ hu^ nard, as they started at a gallop. 

I have had a charming evening; one of (hose “ t said he must not spare ha cattle, for we 
fleeting moments of that ‘ vie do famillc’ 1 inline were running away from our credfyors.” 

tells us are worth all our wild and youthful ex- “ IJow could you-” 

cesses.” . “ How could IP What nonsense, man! be- 

“Yea!” replied Barnard, seoffingly; “domes sides, 1 wanted the follow to take an interest in 
tieity would seem to bo your foite. Heaven help t us, and, you see, so he has. Old Johnson was 
your wile, say I, if you ever have one.” ; light there me few pleasures more exhilarating 

*' You don’t seem to be aware how you dis-, than bung whirled along a good road at the top 
parage conjugal life, my good friend, when you speed of post-horses.” 

speak of it 'is a thing in which men ot your stamp 1 “ I suppose you saw that gitl you are in love 

are the ornaments. It would be a sorry msti -1 willi?” said Barnard, after a pause, 
tution if its best requirements wok- a diourv 1 “Yes, two of them. Earn of the syrens has 
temperament and n .disposition that mistakes j got a lien upon my heart, and I really can’t say 
moodiness for morality.” I which of them holds * the preference shares.’ ” 

“Good night; I have had enough,” said the i “Is (here money 9 ” 
other, and left the room. “ Not w hat a gi eat Croesus like yourself would 

call monr\, but still enough for a grand 'opera- 
'* What a pity to leave such a srlorioiis sj it turn ’ at Ilmnbuig, oi a slicep-iamuig exploit in 
on such a morning,” said Cnluit, as l>< stood Queensland” 

waiting while the post-hoises weie bung har-j “lou’ic more ‘up* to the first than the 
nessed. “If we had but been good boys ts we 1 last ” 

might bare been—that is, if ym had not fallen j “ Ml wrt ng! Games of chance arc for fellows 
into matrimony, and/into a quau el—we should I like yn. wliomust pecept Fortune as they find 
hare such a day’s iisiiirig here ’ londi r, wiiere J her. ‘ Hen ot my stamp mould destiny,” 
you sec the lemon-trees hanging ovt tin rock, j “Util, I don’t know, So longas 1 hare 
in the pool underneath theie an sune tt.elvi 1 'known you, you've never been out of one scrape 
and fourteen 'pounders/ as sluing as a good- j without’being lult way into anolher.” 
sued pike; and thin we’d hav gulled them i “ And yet tlureatt fcl^nvs who my dearer 

under the chcsnut-trees, and talked aw .s, as thnr successes than $cr l have done for my 

we’ve done scores of times, of the '.nut (mure tailures” 

we were to make—I don’t know when oi how, “ How- *o 9 tvlutrtlo tffey dor” 

but some time and in some wise—m i In woild,! “ 11 k y m.iry! Ay, Bob. they marry rich 

astonishing all our relations, and putting to utter I wius, but without any* power to touch the 


shame and confusion that private ttrioi at Dora- j mom v, lust a 

• * * » . # .i *ii 


ine, w'ho would persist in auguimg the veiy woist 


“Is that the bill that you are riming up? 
Lei me see it. What doe • hr ef irgt tor tLot 1 
<*i tgoolmo wine and those had cigutsr ’ inoke 
in Barnard. 

“What do l know or rare'-” ‘aid (’dint, 
wit h a*s«ury laugh. “ If you possessed a school 
boy’s money-box with a slit m ri to hold your i 
savings, tliere would J>e some *en«c in looking • 
after the five-franc pieces you could rescue fiom I 


morning. „ 

CHAW Sill Vi A DAYBREAK BESIDE THE 11111 HE. 

Tije din’ was just breaking over that wide 

l ....I.. .If 1*1_ -A ll 1 i 


h cheating landlord, and add 1o jour stun*; but j Hat liesulo ihe Rhine at Rastlp, as two men, dc- 
when you know in your heart that you me ncvpr spending fnuTi a carriage on the Jpgh road, took 
the richer nor the better of the small economies | one oi the uarj fb paths which lead through the 

ll.i_._ 1*^.1 iLa *.C ....__ I_ l . 11 __I j _li t,. . 


mem— never mi auoui mem. are early, tfamaut, I should eay; fully 

“ YoiTTtWSkLile* a miliionnarre,” said the other, halfl/ui liour before our time,” said Calvert, » 
contemptuously. he walkedou flat, for the path did not admit of 

« “It is all the resemblance that exists between two abreast. “ wW graud thingsOliese great 
j us. Bob; not, however, that I believe Baron plafts are, traversed by a fine rivwT^snflsHd- 


without being lult way into anol her.” 

“ And yet tin re rit< fcl^nvs who my dearer 
fbi tIn ir suert sses tiian vver l have tloue for my 
tailures ” 

“ How- *o 9 tv lutrtlo tffey do r” 

“ 11 k y m .xry! Ay, Bob, they marry rich 
wiu\ but without any*jiowcr to touch the 


ts n sovereign at Chust- 


j mas under the condition h*e t» never to change 

it.” 

“J must say you are a pleasant fellow to 
tract 1 with” 

“bo J, am generally*reputed, and you're a 
1 lucky dog to r<nch me ‘ in the vein,’ for I don't 
know when 1 was in better spirits than this 
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“1 thtokl «e th|m coming ”»*id the other. | 
“ ^ saw a cafriage disce&d thebili yonder. 11 j 
there nothing else y m have to say—nothing that J 
you think ©fr HarrvN* 

“Nothing. If it should be a'question of a 
funeral; Bolvmy funds will show how econo- 
micaily it must bevdone; % but even if 1 had 
been richer, ft is not an' occasion 1 should like 
to make costly.” 

“ It was, nbt of that I was thinking. It was 
of friends or relations.” 

“ My dear reilow, I have few relatives and 
no friend*. No man’s executorship will ever 
entail less trouble Ilian mine. I have nothing 
to leave, nor any to leave it to.” 

“ JB,ut these letters—the cause of the present 
meeting—don’t you intend that in case of—in 
the event of-” 

“ My being killed. Go on.” 

"That they should he given up to your 
cousin P” 

“ Nothing of the kind ever occurred to me. 
In the first place, I don’t mean to be shot; and 
in the second, 1 have not the very remotest in¬ 
tention of releasing the dear Sophy from those 
regrets and sorrows which she ought to feel for 
my death. Nay, I mean her to mourn me with 
a degree of affliction to which anxiety will add 
the poignancy.” 

“ This is not generous, Culvert.” 

“ I’m sure it’s not,. Why, my dear friend, 
were I to detect any such weakness in my 
character, I’d begin to fancy 1 might end by 
becoming a poltroon.” 

“ Is that your man—he in the cloak—or the 
tall one behind him?” said Barnard, as he 
pointed to a group avko came slowly along 
through a vineyard. 

" 1 eanuot |»y; Igicver saw Mr. Graham t o 
my knowledge. t>omt id* them be long about 
the preliminaries, Bob; the morning is fresh, and 
the ground here somewhat damp. Agree to all 
they ask, distaucc, and ^erything, only secure 
t hat the word be given 4 >^pon. ltemcm her t hat, 
and in the way I’ve told you.” 

As Calvert strolled listlessly along towards 
the river, Barnard advanced to meet, the others, 
who, to the number of tore, came now forward. 
Colonel Rochefort, Mr. Graham’s fridid, anu 
Barnard were slightly acquainted, and turned 
aside to talk fb each e* her in confidence., 

“It is scarcely the mom^n to hope for it, 
Mr. Barnard,” said the oti.“btft I cannot 
go on without asking, at 1 ast, if thq-e is any 

ns&Itciul sftttlAtrwwit *uM*iVile V* * 


“I fear not. You told me last nigty link all 
retraction by ydfrr friend of hitoaffeasive letter 
was impossible.”. • 

“Utterly so.” * * 1 


in writing, sa ke 
posit toa**®" 


1, to a nffife in my friend's 

• % 


all that we ctfuld on this que^ion, and Calvert 


Mt very far from being satisfied with me - for 
having allowed myself to etitertaiaft. Thereia 
realty nothing for it but a shot.” 

“ Yes, sir; but you seem to forget, if we pro¬ 
ceed to this arbitrament, it is not a mere ex¬ 
change of fire will satisfy my friend.” 

" We are, as regards that, completely at his 
service; and if your supply of ammunition be 
only in proportion to the number of your fol 
towers, you can scarcely be disappointed.” 

The colonel redddhed deeply, and, in a certain 
irritation, replied: "One of these gentlemen is a 
travelling companion of my friend, whose health 
is foo delicate to permit him to act for him-, the 
oilier is a French officer of rank, who dined with 
us yesterday; the third is a surgeon.” 

“ To us it is a matter of perfect indifference if 
you come accompanied by fifty, or five hundred ; 
hut let us lose no more time. I see how I am 
trying my friend’s patience already. Ten paces, 
short paces, loo,” begun Barnard, a* he took his 
friend’s arm. 

“Ami the word?” | 

“I am to give it.” 

“ All right; and you remember how ?” 

“ Yes; the word is, One—two; at the second 
you are to fire.” * i 

“ Let roe hear you say them.” ! 

“ One —two.” 

“No, no; tha’V not it. One-two— sharp; don't 
dwell on the interval; make them like syllables 
of one word.” 1 

“ One-two.” t 

“ Yes, that’s it; and remember that you cough j 
»nee before you begin. There, don’t let them 
see us talking together. Give me a shake hands, 
and leave me.” 

“That rnau is nervous, or 1 am much mis¬ 
taken,” said Graham’s invalid friend to the 
colonel; and they both looked towards Calvert, | 
who, with his hat drawn down over his brows, j 
waited lazily to his ground. j 

“ It’s not tiie reputation he has,” whispered j 
(he colonel. “ Be calm, Graham; he as cool as | 
the ot her fellow.” 

The principals were now pIactfl#f**Kuu tiro ! 
others fell back on either side, anti, almost , in- ! 
stflhtuneously, so instantaneously, indeed, that 
Colonel Rochefort had not yet ceased to walk, 
two shots rung out, one distinctly before the 
other, and Graham fell. * 

All ran towaf^b him but Calvert, who. throw¬ 
ing his pistol antis feet, stood calm and erect. ; 

For a few seconds they Knit down over the ! 

wounded man, and then Barnard, hastening | 
back to his friend, whispered, “Through the 
chest; it is all over,” 

“ Dead ?” said the other. 

He nodded, a ^taking his arm, said, “Don’t 
lose a moment; tSn^rreuchinan says 
not an instant to spare.” 

For a moment. Calvert moflSTas if going, 
towards the others, then, as if with a -changed * 
purpose, he turned sharply round sad walked 
! towards <he high road, 

! As Calvert was just about to gain the road. 
Barnard ran after him, autf cried, off, “Stop, 
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ATT ITT? A T AXfU “ Du brandies is goods,” he remarked, throwing 

VjUi-lIV iilA/liij. his head back. “De brandies is goods for de 

_ . " * _ mal dc mer. By-and-by your mamma, when de 

Book the Fikst: Childhood. SCft shall romfozzle your stomjacks, shall give 

chatter xxili. lily is in a stkange you some brandies in your tea. A ver Mile, 

COUNTRY. z<>. Vill you ave some more joggolate P” 

It was three o’clock on the following morning But here the lady looked up from the Preach 
before Lite steam-packet Harlequin entered the | novel she was reading, and angrily bade the 
harbour of Boulogne- Lily had had a fearful j child come and sit beside her. “ You are not 


time of it. She was very comfortable, and almost 
happy during the passage of the vessel down the 
river; for the weather was fine, the water was j 
smooth, and her protectress, betaking herself tu 
the perusal of sundry volumes bound in yellow I 


paper, left her at peace. Then, a gentleman in a grumbling. 


to associate with servants and low people. Que 
font ees gens-la dans cctte partie du vaisseauP” 
Lily thought that if the braided and whiskered 
gentleman was a servant, he was a very handsome 
and a very good-naf ured one. lie walked away. 


braided surtout, with very large whiskers and 
moustache, a cap with a gold band to it, and 
who continually smoked a pipe with a very richly- 


“Diavolo!” he murmured, “ Quelle misgerc. 
She needn’ts be so tam proud for what 1 am a 
gourier. Franz SI imm il vaut bien eelte sauteuse 


coloured brown bowl, a silver top, aud a green sour les zevaux.” 

tassel depending from it, and who wore, be- Jt would be, perhaps, .more correct, as the 
sides, a leathern bag slung by a strap over his braided gentleman was talking to himself, to 


the river. He wags a most good-humoured gentle-j hadu l any native tongue or native country 
man, but his English sr<us, Jo Lib', well-nigh i cither, to speak of; Franz Stimm was a courier, 
incomprehensible. aud knew all tongues, aud all countries—a little. 

“Did you ligue joggolateP’’ he asked, iu aj By degrees the lady became absorbed again 
hoarse voice, and a grin tliat, sent his black j in the study of her French novels, and Lily 
whiskers very for apart indeed. “Joggolate. is stole softly away from her side, and went- and 


good for de liddle kinder. Yez, it is mohlo sat on the little raised part of the deck sfK pw 
grazioso. Denez, ma bedide, here is some the rudder chains, and studied th^W^atner- 
joggolate.” beaten man in the pea-jacket who was at the 

He produced from the dcathern bag, as he helnf. By-and-by, being totally ignorant, of the 
spoke, a stick of chocolate wrapped in* some printed injunction of prohibition* she had the 
neat tinfoil. This covering he partially stripped audacity to speak to the man at the wheel; and 
off," broke off ff piece of the sweetmeat-and the man himself—jjj, being a quiet afternoon, end 
popped it, with a jovial grin* between Lily’s the captain being jp his cabin refreshing himself 
lips. The child had never tasted chocolate be- with his after-dinner grog—spoke to her. No 
fore. Then he began to HU his pipe from#pouch great, harm resulted from this contravention of 
likewise produced from the leathern Hag, and as maritime discipline, lie told her all about the 
he shut the latter, Lily seemed to* hoar tie Dreadnought, and the windmills on the Essex 
chinking of money. ^ shore, and the great guns at Woolwich Arsenal; 

“ Mein good little friend, gia boutie ^mie, gif also, that a many had been hung at Execution 
me de bouch,” he continued. “It is inoldo Dock, and that wflbwj^ was a lad in war-time, 
grazioso. She gif tbems to me, begausc I lqf he had been pressed and kept fo ur da yg^ggah# 
her. I lof de bipea and de tobacko. De bipes 1 nights aboard the guardship at jJ#^Wl£uOt- 


Then,Troro a pocket .JR bis braided surtout, he • But tliis opnftdmg manner was in tune removed, 
took a little case-bottle, Unscrewed the top, and and the hairy man in the striped guernsey w T ho 
applied it to hist lips. , succeeded him was not so cowiaunicativc. He 
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was absorbed with las spokosf and' what little But wore Mr. Htimm ecwfd approach Lily, a 
tune be bad to spaa*, was devoted to dexterously harsh hand was laid ou tbeiokild’s shoulder. It 
ejecting the jtaoe from the quid be was chewing was the handsome lady. / * 

over lad leewsrtd bulwark. Now and then he * fou little plague! yqu little demon!” she 
missed luS wm, and then he wore mono- cried furiously. “Here have X been ala ehasso 
s|l&sica\ly. Lily couldn't’ make friends with for-you this half-hour. Whit am 1 to do with 
lum, and Brwently stole away. you? Shall 1 throw you jttto the water to he 

la those days rich people were not quite so eaten by the black jflaa—by the whales and 
proud as they are now. At least, they did not sharks, I mean? Come away this momentund 
appear quite so genteel, quite so exclusive, quite she dragged Lily aft. 

so shut up, as I learn thef are at present, In The sallow gentleman was not quite so great 
these days a member of the “superior orders” an invalid as he seemed to be. Sle descended, 
Would faint at the bare idea of travelling to Bou- grumbling and moaning, however, from his 
logne by the common packet from London Bridge; carriage, and followed the lady and child to the 
| but, when Lily was young, a great many wealthy quarter-deck, but they hastily descended the 
I and high-born people were content to take that eompiumm-ladder, and then the lady shut herself 
! wmto as the pleasantest though not the shortest. with the child m the lathes’ cabin. 1 

And more than that, they look their servants Lily underwent many hours of the direst agony 

and their carriages with them. It grew dark, and the stewardess brought her 

There was a handsome private carriage—a some tea and bread-uud-hutter, but she could < 
berime painted green, with a rumble, heavy saueeiy swallow a mouthful. The tea-things * 
wheels, and a big imperial on the roof-ahoaid clattered on the table horribly. A lamp was I 
the Harlequin, nearly amidships but slightly kmdlt d, and it swung to and fro. They put Lily } 
forward. Lily was wandering about the deck, to hod on a shelf m a onpboard, and the shelf I 
and occasionally tripping lit rsclf up over the stiff began to pitch forward, aud dart backward, , 
protrusions of tarpaulin when she came to tins aud theu it seemed to be sliding away from Lily, 
carriage. She was admiring the pretty manner and then she her-elf was dashed against the 
in which the wheels were lashed to holism the eupboaid a all She looked out, terri&d, into J 
deck, when she heard a voice she it cognised, and the cabin, and lo 1 the ceiling was where flu ' 
looking up saw that the camasre door was open floor should Jm e been. Aud all this while there 
Standing thereat was the bearded gentleman with was a dreadful creaking noise, as though a 
the braided surtout who spoke such very tunny punt were being stretched on the rack, aud a 
English. dreadful thiobbiug sensation, which shook the 

“Acht Himniel•” he cried, pleased to ^ cry pillow beneath her head, ns though the , 
her. “Here is de liddle eat vat fit de joggolate. giant’s hr art was bursting under the torture. : 
Mein Signor Genende, she is ver pnddy. Site She was very siek. There were eleven Indies, J 
is the dordor of de handsome dame dat loop in tin cabin, and they f.t>re all sick. There was '< 
lige de diger.” a little pul of Imml aspqet, a year or so older ! 

There was a gentleman in the carriage, re- than Lily, whorppe&iod telookupouaea-siekness i 
cUning at full length on a mat tress lie was eo- .is a kind of penal chastisement ordained tor her ! 
vetted to the chin with rugs, and cloaks, and lurs, sms, and who, m the iute.-vais of nausea, screamed, . 
and had a yellow face, and looked very ill. He “Oh, don’t' oh, please don’t! oh, 1 will bo J 
shrugged his shoulders peevi-hlyat (lie courier's good'*’ and the like deprecatory ejaculations. I 
t'a-spj^nnd a thin voice, which seemed very tired There was one lady, tali and thin, with sad- } 
of itselFuM all t he world, bade Stimui not bnthei coloured ringlets, who pen»etun 3 iy reiterated a i 
; hits, but bring him some orange-flower wntrr. request to be thrown overboard; there was a«- 
"Bedder’avo som brandies, my lord generate,” other, .stout, of a rubicund countenance, who 
Mserveu Mr. Stimm, in respectful expostulat ion. had been exceedingly jolly all the afternoon, and 1 
Ve gom ver soon do de Norc, amt de eau de who now, with a ghastly visage, and rolled up 
fieuT^ d’oranger, he play de^eufels vid your into a ball in a copier, repeated at short intervals, 
stemjaoks. ]tedder drinks do/ brandy.” “ It’s coming, it’s coming 1 1 hear it, I hear it! 1 

“Hang your brauly,” cried the jcllow-faced hear it. Lawks ha* mercy upon us!” probably 
invalid, peevishly, “One would think I was a anticipating,the immediate scuttling of the ship, 
private stjll. My stomach’s my own -at least or the end of the world. And there was a pour 1 
what I’ve got left of it. Get me the orange- little bitoy, who, in the eouretaof seven hours, 
flqwer water, do you hear me, hey ?” assumed m^y eadai crons rvttafc, from Indian 

The courier turned to do his,behcst, and Lily, yelhiw to-bistre, at/d from neutral tint to poa- 
,, fri ghtened, vrae moving ode v« his way, when her green, aud was given up for d&mamy times, J t 
eySteareMbose of the sallow gentleman. His w| s an awful night. The stewardess bore it un* 
eyee were vCi^ 4 vuguid and jaundiced, but they moved. She was a hardy young woman, paid 1 
, . were very black. not to be sea-siol bi£ fo keep a sharp look-out I 

He started up eageriy on his invalid couch, after Iter dues; and although on sbu-oj (Wc s«y , 
Merciful Heavens I” he cried, “ where have I she was a? truthful a young woman as ever wore 
seda, Jfaat faoaAefbro ? Stimm, bring that child tlie brown merino of ordinary life, she was, on 
bwe* „ board the Harlequin, a prodigy of cool monduoity, 




declaring vimibemSeTttiiaVW off Kamagate 
1 hat,they we “neaty to.” and when tossing 
about Deal, that hcrlgood man—meaning the 
steward—had just wear* Bolong Ugw.*' 

There wwueomebody olse who was not sick; 
the handsome proud lady, Lily's protectress. 
SI 10 lay down on a sdfa, covered herself with a 
great shawl, and went resolutely to sleep. Once 
or twice in the course of the night, waking up, 
she apostrophised the Harlequin, the company 
that owned rt*pnd the captain and crew who 
navigated it, in bitterly sarcastic terms. The 
stewardess also she was mercilessly hart! upon, 
for the offence of wearing thick shoes; and more 
thau once she clad Lily for making a noise. 
She tended the suffering child, however, with a 
kind of stem tenderness, and then went to sleep 
again. 

At last'this night of torment camp to a clow 
The Tlarlequiu escaped at break ol day from the 
buffeting boilmg waters of the Channel, into 
the smooth waters of the port, and Inly wiw 
carried in the arms of a seaman, who, in his 
outward guise, looked very like a grisly four, 
but in his manners was ns gentle as a lamb, op 
a ladder to a quay. There the seaman set her 
down, on the shore of France. 

A little man, not so very much taller <h m Lily, 
but with a big moustache, and a huge cutlass, and 
a broad sword-belt, and a very tall dazed dido, 
immediately seized on ilie Ncmh's ark which the 
seaman Imd deposited by Lily’s side. The Luty 
was close by her, but she forbore to seme the 
little man by the throat, or to east linn over the 
quay intothe water. She spoke him sit y fair, and 
•railed him“ Monsieur,” Laly noticed that mi tln.s 
new ground her protectress wns quite polite The 
little soldier, liivrcvci* (lu* had icd legs and 
bunches of red woiriedtm hiS shudders), whs as 
tierce as slip was mild, and called out in a lonm- 
dablc voice, “A droite, a la Doucuie iMaielu/ 
done!” Those were the jjays when M aterloo was 
still remembered, when international alliances 
and treaties of commerce wereuot thought of, and 
when the little soldiers of King Louis Philippe 
the First were very apt to J>e rude to those ovei 
whom tlwy had authority. • 

Half stnpified, trembling and dizzy with the 
soonest acquired, worst oome, and easiest cured 
of human ailments—dazed wi*’i 'lie novel!y of 
the scene, the glimmering tauerus contending 
with the grey dawn, the *iash of arms, the 
hoarse voices of seamen and porters qoeflrrating 
to each otlicr in a strange language*-tlje clyki 
followed her corirtuctors to the |ustom-house. 
But, arrived there, the little inquisitive could not 
refrain from asking her eomj&nion wh> all the 
soldiers had red legs, and why they seemed w 
very angry with everybody ? f 

Soon a stranger sight absorbed her attention. 
Alon g a low wooden bar, or^feunter, twenty 
t fflnks ,, lfflir!u ia«ged with*, open, amf as maily 
ihou all with moustaches, or looking lift soldiers, 
and oil in a great passion, ware apparently making 
beds. At least they tossed and tumbled the 


contents of all the trunks about, as though they 
were shaking up feather-beds :*au operation which 
LOy had often watched with intense interest in 
Mrs. Bunaycastfe’s sleeping apartment at Jiba* 
dodendron House. The bearded gentleman who 
had given her the chocolate was in the very 
thickest of the confusion, and had at least half 
a dozen trunks to be tossed and tumbled over. He 
brandished a huge buucli of keys, and seemed 
fpfite as angry as tyc men who looked like 
soldiers. 

Atjenglh it came to the turn of Lily and her 
protectress One of the soldiers asked the lady 
if she had any tiling to “declare;” whereagiou 
she looked as though she would have very much 
liked to declare war upon him, but she was Ott 
her behaviour now, and observed that she had 
nothing liable to duty. Lily’s little outfit was 
rum maned with a itchles-mess that would have 
driven to itiry even the plaeable Mr. Haims at 
CiPwig end Co’s; ami the lady’s store of 
purple and tine linen sa« recklessly rumpled, 
and then or mimed back again mio her portman¬ 
teau, as ihoueli it were so many old rags. 

hun whei the trunk- were re-locked, and 
their lids ms( abed with ealwli.slic fiuurwhes in 
chalk, their troubles were not at an cad, for 
tiny wcic conduced ml > a naked, whitewashed 
itpaitiiK nt, over 1 in* door of viiich thp w< rd 
"Niicte" was untie n, and there were subjected, 
at the hands of perhaps the ngliesl and snufBest 
old vi oma'i w ho vv< r w ore trold rings in her cars 
and a mob-cap uu her he id, to the indignity of a 
personal search. Ii is scarcely needful to say that 
there weio uosnuirdul commodities about Lily, 
There was very Id He outside her, aud nothiug at 
nil inside her hut nausea The lady, also, passed 
seatldess through an abominable oi deal which has 
happily become a tiling of the past; but she. corn 
1 11\ ed t o lose her t enijx-r, and gave t he old woman 
a j»u oe c r hei mind—the w hieh assumed such for 
nudobie dniunsions, tint the female searcher 
began to yell for ‘ la garde," and the Lily Imd to 
quiet her w if h a fit e-franc piece. Tlierq^fravPsUlJii* 
ol hei liulie-, how ever, who «av eeven more trouble, 
(hiresunt mio hystenes, another vowed she 
would wnte to tlie Tunes, and a third made re¬ 
iterated and passionate appeal* to her “ Henry ” 

(meaning her absent husband), who was hnysolf 
being searched mltei adjoimmr apartment, st row¬ 
ing flowers of elofftcncn of the strongest Britan¬ 
nic odour on t wo maglignanttlouauim. J think 
all the laibes w lio screamed cent rived to smuggle 
something; and, as Lily passed out. she saw 
one—the lady who had been so wiy naxious 
to tie throwu overboard—being unwound of in* 
numerable strips te^joMrabtuid 1 ext lie fabrics as 
though she bad beenarad leg. 

Outside the custom-house thej^^dsT Knob 
crowding and shoutitig; and rTmoo ^f shabby 
men, whose hair looked dreadfully in want of 
cutting, encircled tlw travellers, thrusting 
cards into their hands, and' bawling out the 
names of different hotels. * And, staggering 
before her, Lily saw an eld woman—the twin 
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sister, seemingly, of the one who had half dragged 
her dothes off her H»ek in the custom-house— 
with short petticoats of linsey-woolsey, and very 
stout legs, and Very thick shoes, and a very 
round back, on which were poised the lady's 
large portmanteau, and Cutwig and Co.’s outfit. 
Ihe old lady wore a mob-cap too, but she 
wore & man's hat over that, and a pea-jacket 
over her gown body, and presented a hybrid 
maritime appearance. 

They found at lost a carriage, and were taken 
to an hotel. And there Lily was put to bed. 
Quite exhausted and tired, she fell into a blessed 1 
balmy sleep, and did not wake up till late m the 
afternoon, when she found herself ravenously 
hungry, and as well as a little girl of eight years 
of age, with whom there had been nothing the 
matter but a bad fit of sea-sickness on the pre¬ 
vious day, could be. 

The lady was writing letters at a little table 
by the bedside. 

“Ton lazy little thing,” she said, but not very 
harshly, “We should have been ou our road to 
Paris, hours ago. Yon have made me miss the 
diligence, and now we shall have to wait until 
to-morrow moramg.” 

Some dinner was ordered, and it was brought 
by a waiter who looked quite like a gentle¬ 
man, and had beautiful whiskers —but not 
so beautiful as those of the gentleman with the 
chocolate—and a clean white apion that reached 
down to his slippered fee t. f l?hcy had only a 
bedroom; "and,” thought Lily to herself, what¬ 
ever would Mrs. Bumiycastle tlunk if a mwi 
with whiskers were to come inio her bedroom 

Lily had a little outlet for dmnei, and -onie 
potatoes fried a delicate brown The tluu wine 
they gave her, though it tasted sour, was ot a 
beautiful crimson colour, and Lily thought the 
would very much like to have a diess foi a doll 
of that hue. 

“I like dining here better than at the large 
house that smelt of fish so,” she said, enibohh lied 
ttflhunfavourable glance tin lady had cast 
upon her while she was eat mg “ It is almost 
as good as diuner at school.” 

The lady frowned, “j’etite bavarde,” she 
returned. “ One wants to hear no comparisons. 
You, are to forget Greenwich, you arc to forget 
the school where you wcic spoilt and petted by 
those foolish old women. You aie going to a 
school where you vt'ill be treated properly, and 
haye very different dinners ” 

Lily sighed, and relapsed into silence 

Towards sunset the lady took her for a walk 
about the streets* which seemed very strange to 
lily, but pleased her infinitely. The houses 
jjgmt very white, and nuwt of the windows had 
blinds. The shops were full of 
the most deligiftfal toys that Lily had ever seen, 
ahd among them she recognised - with delight 
numerous little dolls the exact effigy of the 


o^woman^m^ the 


a .pea-jacket and* the short 
Oliried the lady’s portmsn- 
and C&’s trunk, from the 


custom-house to the oarriaMB. Only these dolls 
tmdu’t any short pipes inttheir mouths, as the 
real woman had. 1 

If Lily had been with /Miss Barbara Bunny- 
cafctle, she would have dragged her to the window, 
and kept her there for ten minutes discuaaing the 
merits of these dollp. If s&e had been with the 
tall gentleman who kfBsed her at Greenwich— 
she seemed to feel the impress of hisdips on her 
forehead now—she would have asked him boldly 
to buy her one of the dolls, and would have told 
him that she would pay for it when she grew up. 
But she was afiaid to say such things to the lady, 
and could only sate herself with the fascinating 
images by easting furtive glances over her 
shoulder. She could not help, however—as they 
passed another shop whose window was posi¬ 
tively bursting with dolls—asking the lady who 
the old women al the custom-house wore, and 
why some of them wore red petticoats and some 
blue ? They had met more ancient domes of the 
same stamp in the street that afternoon; but 
they weie barefoot, and wore yellow kirtles, and 
earned great nets slung on sticks over their 
shoulders. 

The lady told hei, tartly, that the-old women 
writ sailors’ widows, “it is good to be a 
widow,” she continued, " when your hushand is 
a robber, and a v ilium, and a lachc. Now ask 
me no more questions. Tu m’agaces.” 

They went tor a walk on the pier, where it 
blew very haul, and a brave colour came into 
Lily’s checks, wluoli the agony of the Harlequin 
had rendered wan They met a good many 
gentlemen who seemed on speaking terms with 
t he lady borne of them patted Inly on the , 
In ad, but she did not (ike them. They seemed 
coa> so and rud* to her 

“ They are rcvt sv idea as the gentlemen at 
Giccnwicli,” sin rcinaiked,timidly. “Ah! what 
a nice gentleman that 1 was who said ho was 
w lcktid' But 1 don’t .believe lie was wicked, 
lie had such beautiful eyes, and he was so kind 
to me. 1 don’t like these gentlemen.” 

Her companion angrily bade her, for a little fool, 
hold her tongue, and they resumed their prome- 
nude. .They passed a great many ladies who were 
nut on speaking terms with the countess, hut wore 
on staring terms with, or rathet; at, her. They 
looked at her vecy hard, and then averted their 
heads. . 

At fust the lady was scornful, and muttered 
that tlieh' no need for them to turnup their 
nofes, nature having turned them up quite suffi¬ 
ciently as it.p-as. But anon<ihe grew fierce; 
and, as they turned back from the pier-bead, 
cued, loud euough'for Lily to hear her .- 

“ Malediction! Am I the cholera ? Am 1 the 
plague P I buy my bonnets where those English 
misses ,buy theirs. I use the same whalebone 
and buckram paint myself with the same 
ptfint. Why do they stare at 
were a bcifet in the Jardin deft Plantes?” 

Why indeed? Lily could not tell. She 
had seen some ladies as handsome as the 
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countess pass by, aid yet there waa 4 ot one 
of them who looked ao peculiar. It is cer-* 
tain that she had aa Old appearance. What was 
there in her? She V u dressed ia exquisite 
taste. She had no gaudy hues in her garments. 
It was very str#nge,but so it was. Perhaps her 
temper had something to do*with it. t 
So, Lily pondering anSFthe lady fuming, they 
returned to»the hotel, where Lily was glad to be 
put to bed early, and the lady sat up till late 
reading her ggvcls. They were both up by 
seven in the morning. There was a disturb¬ 
ance about the bill, and the countess told the 
landlord he was a robber. But that was usual; 
and all things considered, the lady might for 
once have hit the right nail on the head. I have 
stopped at the same hotel myself (I won’t men. 
tion it by name, for fear of being libellous), and I 
can't help thinking, under collection, that the 
landlord ms a robber. 


MORE TRIFLES FROM CEYLON. 

Op all animals the elephant is the most rest¬ 
less. He is never quiescent for an instant. 
While standing in his stable, he is cither flapping 
his ears, or moving his trunk, or tubbing one 
leg against the other. At Kantlv, the ek pliants 
belonging to the temple aie drawn up on the 
esplanade at sunset every evening, where they 
may be seen going through their grotesque anil 
ceaseless movements. They aie used for pur¬ 
poses of pageantry by the Buddhist priests, and 
great as their terror is of fire while m .1 sav-gc 
state, will walk with the greatest unconcern, 
when tamed, through the streets of Kandy 
during the festival of t\e Pcraheia, surrounded 
by torch-bearers and thousands of spectator. A 
few of the Kaudiau <miefs^>wu»an elephant or 
f wo; but their possession by private individuals 
is by no means common. I was tinveiling on 
official business one day in the central province, 
when my progress on horseback w as arrested by 
a river, swollen by heavy rains. I found that a 
Kandian headman had scut Ins elephant to carry 
me over; but it was necessary for me to strndule 
across bis buck, as if on korsi back: t lie luxury 
of a bowdah being one that the Kaudiaif elm Is 
do not indulge m. I mounted the elephant, 
having first taken the precaution to remove my 
spurs. 1 was agreeably su'ptiscd to tin'll how 
easy the motion was, agd was also*interested 
by the caution and intelligence the creature dis¬ 
played in avoiding the rocks concealed beneath 
the turbid waters. On arriving at the^oppmale 
bank, Ills mahott directed him tabued, which 
order he obeyed 5 but, as 1 was jibout to dis¬ 
mount, the elephant, cilluPr ularmAl by my 
European dress, or by some other unexplained 
cause, suddenly sprang up and ran off. Ipm 
mahout called out to me not to be afraid, but to 
bold on to bis (the mahout’s)v**jpsl: a proposal 
wbiBh yugwwwd eringthe difference in our weights, 
was father amusing, as I most inevitably have 
pulled him off had I lost my own balance. I 
preferred gripping my steed with the knee, and 


passing my arms found my human friend** waist; j 
and I held on to the china which was round \ 
the elephant's neck until be saw fit to stay his j, 
Career. When I bad dismounted in safety, a , 
little whipper-snapper boy, of about twelve years , 
old, sprang on the elephant’s neck and rode off ! 
at a smart round walk, looking as if he meant j 
to say to me, “ I'll teach you how to do it" • 
which be probably did. 1 

• It is extraordinary w-itb what rapidity a stream < 
in this country, which a few hours ago was j 
scarcely above your horse’s fetlocks, will be¬ 
come a foaming torrent. I remember coming 1 
one afternoon, during a heavy shower, to a stream t 
which I had the previous day passed with ease, j 
As I approached, I saw a mass of water pouring ; 
in a foaming cataract over the cliffs above; I at | 
once crossed, and the water was not above my ! 
hojsc’s girths. My horsekeeper, who had ! 
lingered a few hundred yards behind, found the 
stieam up to Ins shoulders. My Coolies and 
servants, who were still fiuther in the rear, ! 
were unable to cross at all for some hours, and 
there wa3 nothing for them to do but to wait, 
like Horace’s rustic, while I lay shivering in a ] 
temporary bungalow. Fortunately the waters 
subside in iLese mountain streams as rapidly as 
they use. Vt ilh the rivets, theprocess is slower. ’ 

I was one afternoon walking along a 
bridle-pat b, my horsekeeper leading my horse, 
when we reached a shelving mass of rock, 
over which a stream flowed, which it was 
ueecssiuy to cross. As I approached it, i , 
removed from my shoulders a plaid I had 1 
thrown over them, for it occurred to me that ’ 
my feet, might slip in. the stieam, which, after 
winding among some masses of rock, fell 
| into a whulnool at the head of a waterfall. It 
was well tliat i took (he precaution, for no 
soomr had 1 stepped nito the stream, than I 
felt that 1 coulu not retain my footing—the <1 
surface of the inclining rock, over which the ; 
water rau, gave no hold to ray feet—I could j 
neither advance uor recede, and felt mjscf 
earned off my leg*. 1 at once threw myself l 
down under the water, that I roigitl^be'w ."X 
off fid-ion most, it is well I aid so, for had 
1 ODtie head-foremost I shoulcMiave been stunned j 
hi fore arriving at the pool at the head of the 
waterfall. As it happened, I dropped unhurt 
iuto the pool, and at ouce struck out for the ( 
bank, which 1 lfilched in safety; but my"plaid 
and umbrella wfnt over the waterfall, and I 
fell too thankful that I had not followed them, 
to regut their loss. 

When 1 was, say a dozen years younger than 
1 am uow', I took it iuto my head to make ! 
a tour through part of the hill country without 
any horsekeepstkor other servants. I started 
from Ncwera EUla/Kse mountain sanatorium, ; 
and travelled through the lovely dj^slkWii 
Ambegamoa to Colombo. IiyirtWJurse of my 
journey I had occasion to cross the Kalany- j 
ganga, at that lime swollen by runs. 1 was 
mounted «n a little pony, a blanket was fastened 
behind my saddle, and my clothes were strapped 
in front. On reaching lke*bank of the river, 
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I asked a mm who was standing there, if I could 
ride across, on which he answered that l could. 
X accordingly rode in, but soon found that the 
pttny was out of his depth. Whoa a horse is 
swimming, it is best to leave his head quite free, 
lest the rater null him over. I adopted this pre- 
caution} bat, before we hod reached the middle 
of the stream, the poor pony — he lmd come 
a bog stage already, the Blanket had filled 
with water, and was bearing him dowu—1 id 
iurneddiis head down the stream. The position 
was becoming ciitieal. 1 slipped my feet out 
of the stirrups preparatoiy to staking out for 
a boat which was mossing, should the worst 
come to the worst; for, though a had swimmer, 
I could have managed that short distance. But 
before abandoning my pony, 1 resolvtd to 
try what could still be done, so 1 took up 
the reins, turned his head as gently to tin 
opposite shore as I could, and encouraged him 
to proceed; the gallant little cunt lire carried me 
over safely; ana as we scrambled dripping up 
the bank, the fertyman emerged fiom lu*- hut. 
where he had been eomfi.itably sitting, and 
demanded sixpence for the boat I had not em¬ 
ployed! On reaching the residence of the nut 

g ’slrate, who lived neat by, lie told me that had 1 
«n carried past i he lorry, I must have been lost. 

A Singhalese outrigger dhonie has jnst run m 
under the land, and now Jus close to the shore 
As she was standing in, one ot the Pumiiulu 
and Oriental steamers from Calcutta, bound ioi 
Point de G.tlle, Aden, and ism z, passed Inr 
What a contrast; the one a type o’ progre* > 
the other of stagnation 1 Probibly when King 
Wijeyoti ee first lauded on the shores ot Oylon 
with his followers, five hundred and fmt\-three 
years before Christ, lie came m a ciaft exactly 
like this dhowe that lus at anchor close In. on 
this the seventeenth day of February, a. i> lbfi 1 
Here she is, with two cicoked sticks which shr 
calls masts. One great sail, which lies on hei 
thatched deck, a large ruddei worked bv a tiller, 
-and a wooden anchor, which is sunk by the help 
of sfonrijyii'Her planks are sewn together with 
coir yarn, and she is preventfd from capst/nie 
by a great outrigger; were we to examine mi 
register, wc should find her described as “ earn 1 
built, stem and stem nearly alike ” She lint, it 
may be, come from Madras with a cargo of me, 
Or peiliap-j she is carry mg sundih s eoasl wise, In i 
site may be eighty or a nundrea tons. Iln eiew 
wit! consist of some thirteen men, besides tin 
tindal or master. When they wish to ascend 
the rigging'^ jf such a term can be used, they 
will climb up the ropes with the aid of their 
toes, which, very properly, they call their “foot 


fingers," and with whichlM- can pick up a 
from the ground aWrcaddy as we can with 


Ahhougntft^e dhonics are queer-looking 
waft, they are very safe and very dry boats, 
and before the wind they ran very fast. I 
remember sailing along the Coromandel coast 
in one of the Jaffna dhonies, which, by the way, 
have outrigger." A French vessel was run¬ 


ning up the same coast all day, but she did sot 
'overtake us, though in ffulL sail We wen; 
about the same distance a >wt, when we reached 
the French port of Poudj^herry. 

But, for speed, commend me to the out¬ 
rigger canoe of the Singhalese. Take a long 
tree, hollow it out, how cn a kind of bulwark, 
attach au outrigger, hoist your sail, let down 
your loo-boards, steer with them, and run out to 
.sea, hug the land when tho breeze creeps off 
the shore in the early morning; and you will 
skim along the waves liken flyin£fiah. See yon 
squtiri rig on tho horizon, steering the same 
com so as we are. In uu hour wc are abreast of 
her. Another hour, and she is on the horizon 
behind us. And now the sun is growing hot, 
and you creep into your palanquin, which ta 
soeuuly lashed to a small platform, and there 
you lie, reading or dosing, till the Wind has veered 
round and is ahead of you. So you run in to 
shore, laud n< ar a tope'of ooeoa-nuts, and have 
your lireikfisf comfortably, hat he, and dre's. 
In the aft ci noon you take your gun, stioll into 
ilie countn, shoot a partridge or two, a naic, 
a den, maybe a pea-fowl, and return to youv 
boat and dme. At sunset the lana breeze 
again spnngs up, and off you go aud sail all 
| night. You spend halt your time ou shore; and 
you reach your destination—say the extreme 
north oi tho island—v, ry much sooner than you 
would haycrcaeln d it ui it uasty,cockroachy,dirty 
square ng, with sixty or seventy natives all sea¬ 
sick around you, ana yourself not much better. 

But turn* is uuotln r <ade to this pleasing pic¬ 
ture Public buMucsa 1ms called you to the 
Capital, and lias detained you for several weeks, 
while souk loved one lias been pining, wck in, 
mind ami body, by tin sea w aves, at a distant 
out station H last you are free, and the 
| question is how *o get liojtie again. 

The l’tail, II Ai. colonial steamer, lias gone 
to (’alcutta to be cured of the barnacles The 
strong uoith-uist i» still blowing dead in your 
teith ail day, and it vould be a long busi¬ 
ness to lx at up against it in a sailing slap. 
At last there is a lull, and yon Halter yourself 
the force of the monsoon has abated, and that the 
wind has talam a shut from the west. The 
land breeze blows foi a night or two* and your 
mind is made up, you w ill be off by an outrigger 
canoe from Negombo. Thither yuu proceed 
and engage u lim large canoe to lake you to 
Jaffna, an 1 the tindal declares you shall lie 
there m four days if this wind huts. The sly 
rogue! II &> lias to sad whether you engage a 
passage or not, (or is lie not going to rah off 
the Mullativofttlkuik during the season f You 
embark withfvour scivants, your prog, and your 
palanquin. You glide slowly down the hack 
water for half a mile and cross the her, M day is 
blinking. Up runs the sail add away you 
go, the jreacherous land breeze wooing you on 
to your fate. JUd now you glide through a 
whole fleekof fishing canoes «tendih(fa«dsVB'seft, 
and now y(*t lose sight of Negombo, and at about 
twelve or one you reach the hospitable home of 
the district judge of Cbihwr, sad nil has gone 
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8wimmiagly, «iid jol beg™ to think that your 
boatman's words weal the words bf truth. Thu/ 
was X, unhappily, deeded the ket time 1 made 
the voyage. \ 

At nine t.vL. I re-embarked from Ckilaw, but 
when 1 had, with much toil, reached the neigh- 
bonrhoodofCftipentyn, thegwind blew dead in 
pur teeth,' aud it was e^Went that it had made 
up its mind to blow for a week at least. .1 
am devoutly thankful that I never was the ma¬ 
gistrate Oi Qdpehtyn. That unfortunate in¬ 
dividual lives all alone in a ruined fort, the walls 
of which look exactly as if they had the mange. 
The sqmraeding scenery is cocoa-nut and sand, 
ankle-deep. My host kept no horse, for he 
could get no grass for a horse to cat, and his 
visitors were principally dugongs (or mermaids) 
and sea turtle. After remaining for a day or 
two, I resolved to abandon my boat and take to 
land journeying. A tradition was current in 
Calpentyn that there was a man on the other 
side Of the lake who - had a pony. Could I 
but succeed in securing this animal how happy 
should I be. But, to say the truth, 1 felt 
almost as sceptical as if I were going in 
search of a unicorn. After dinner one even¬ 
ing, I started with two servants, some light 
baggage, and a gun, for the region In which story 
directed me, and we poled across the lake in a 
canoe. Wo arrived long before dawn at a river 
which seemed to have as many mouths as Cer¬ 
berus, and as my boat men were perfect lv igno- i 
rant which mouth they ought to take, ami as : 
each mouth they attempted proved unnaviguhic 
after a short d'tsfaucc, my patience was some¬ 
what tried. Fortunately, at da\ break, we saw 
, aud hailed a couple, of men in a canoe who 
directed us how to go/*and after rowing for a 
few miles we knded iml proceeded on foot by a 
narrow path rowavd^tlie yonvparipo, or “ rest- 
house.” 

Walking through for A is with a gun is always 
interesting when you know that at any moment 
you may meet any animal from an elephant to a 
jungle-cock. The sun was well up when we 
emerged from the wood, and saw the dilapidated 
bungalow on the opcu plain. .My first ques¬ 
tion was for the rest-hou^b keeper. On him my 
hopes depended, for he was the reputed owner 
of the pony. Alas! he was awav, and the pony ? 
he baa gonetm its back— “r i )h joy 
—to a place some sixteen ti .is olf, but in the 
direction in which I was f . welling.* Should 1 
wait for las return, or should l go, on ? 1 

would go OB fopt; but we 'must %Ieep in the 
forest. TSfo matter. On wc went a.* dbonaathr 
sun would pemftt, with a few Gadies. 

As darkness was dosing in, me reached a 
tank in live heart of the forest. Here we en¬ 
camped, lighted a fire to keep off tlie edlti 
beasts, and slept till two in the morning, wilen 
I roused my people, aud we continued on 
oULwe ary wa y through heafjf^aud. Au ele- 
^lunWfflrprmedcd us, but we did* not cdhte 
upon hi at. With the first streak %if day we 
reached the village where the: posy was to be 
found. With the greatest caution i omeeeded 


to reconnoitre nay ground, for my fCar yVas thnt, 
should the owner see me, hfe might induutbis 
gallant steed and gallop off, thinkiag l was 
going to his rest-house, and not wishing. it tb W 
known that he had deserted his post. 8ueharis 
Asiatics! Europeans (of coarse) never do such 
things. After prowling about I satv a sight 
which sent the blood rushing to my toes and 

back again to my heart. I saw- -The Pong 

lit was tethered in a garden near a house; the 
inmates were buried*in sleep; I captiously ad¬ 
vanced, silently grasped his rope, and he was 
mint*! , 

Having secured my prize, I aroused the in¬ 
mates of the hut. The door was opened by an old 
lady, who seemed much surprised at the unusual 
sight of a white man, for this line of road 
is seldom travelled, and the bungalows are 
falling info decay. Of course she pretended 
not to know where the owner of the pouv 
was; but w hen I had satisfied her that I 
had no evil intentions, she called him, and I 
proceeded to present in due form the letter of 
introduction with which I had provided myself 
at Calpentyn, in testimony of my respectability 
and fitness to be trusted with ihr animal. To 
do tlie man justice he behaved very fairly, 
and the high contracting parties came t,o an 
agreement which left the pony with me, either 
permanently or temporarily, as I should decide 
at the end of the next day’s journey. With 
a light heart { that afternoon careered out 
of the village on my gallant steed. What was 
distance to a man with a quad and a gun, a 
pillow, a rug, a suit of clothes, a cook and a 
butler! 

We passed some elephants recently captured, 
and shot at Aripo, a place periodically teem¬ 
ing wiili life for a few weeks during the pearl 
fishery, but otherwise almost deserted. Next 
morning we readied Manaar, which is separated 
from tlie mainland by an arm of the sea. Through 
this, 1 rode for three weary miles, when I found 
myself among the shipping, and a ferry canoe 
took me across the channel, towing the ^emCr . 
after us. Here poor “ Fomparip^ri^ell-nigh 
| met with a watery mrave. Whether he Wan 
fatigued, or whether he suffered from serene phy¬ 
sical infirmity, or whether he lost his presence of 
mind, or whether he was tired of life, T cannot 
say ; but no sooner did he find himself out of 
his depth than n£ gave a groan, turned up the 
whites of his eyfs, went over on his side, and 
resigned himself to fate, f was obliged to hold 
op ids head by main force, momentarily expect¬ 
ing that his nit ten bridle would break; however, 
wc managed to get him across; :uid I thought 
it best to restore him to his home and friends 
as soon as posSl^f, and l believe he reached 
them ia safety, as tWt mine at last. 


Waterspouts may freqmulijf^e^wa bff the 
coast of Ceylon. A very little time ago one of 
them was the cause of a most terrible cata¬ 
strophe. *The eoffeo districts of Oeylou are en¬ 
tirely dependent on India for tlwip labour, and a 
certain number of vessels eftartered by govern- 
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metit run to (tod fro between fwo parts, the one 
on the Indian, and (be other on the Ceylon 
coast, freighted with Malabar Coolies, who 
either are coming in search of employment, or 
are returning with their little savings to their 
own country. 1 As one of these vessels was cross- 

S a waterspout burst upon her, capsized her, 
drowned one hundred and fourteen human 
beings. Wen, women, and children. 

The most primitive of all,sea-going craft, aid, 
at the same time, the safest if uot the driest 
and most comfortable, is the katemaraur. The 
word literally means “ tied trees,” and gb’es a 
very correct idea of the thing. It consists of 
four light logs of wood lashed to each other, 
and is about twenty feet long. It carries a 
small dusky-coloured leg of mutton sail, and 
is usually maimed hy two amphibious beings. 
Seen in tbe water when sailing, it looks like 
a brown butterfly with its wings folded. When 
tbe sea is lashed into foam and the breakers dash 
against the shore, and the scud flics through 
the air, and no other craft dare put to sea, then 
is the catamaran (I adopt the ordinary incorrect 
mode of spelling) seen in its glory. This is no 
time for hoisting the sail, nor are two men suffi¬ 
cient to work against the breakers; four oi five 
launch it with a run; spring in as it clears the 
first wave, and pull for clear lift; another coasts 
—the steersman watches it as it i oils in- - ihnmyk 
it they go, the wave sweeping clean over them, 
and away they pull again; mint her and another, 
and they are clear of tbe ground svvc’l, and well 
out towards that ship that now dips her how- 
sprit beneath the surge, and now raises it to tig- 
skies. Soon they are alongside, a rope is thrown 
to them which they carry to the shore, am} when 
the vessel strikes a few minutes afterw ai ds— for 
she has been dragging her anchor for the last 
hour—a line of commuuicat.oa has been formed 
between her and tiie laud. 

Between Point Calimere in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency and the northern coast of Ceylon, the 
mail-bags are daily carried to and fro m cata¬ 
marans, and wild, indeed, must be the storm 
them. Sometimes they rap-i/e, bill 
this is considered a slight event. The two men 
in charge arc almost as much at home met he 
water as on the land. They unt le the logs, re¬ 
adjust the waterproof bags, hoist their sail, and 
oft they go again. It is u forty miles’ inn, and 
takes from six to ten hours. 

There was a missionniy in*.Jaffna who used 
to cross over to IiSdia m one of these things 
occasionally, and return with money for the 
people employed under him. Un one occasion 
Le was becalmed; the crew, exhausted by row¬ 
ing, wished to anchor, and as they had not hing 
else to serve their purp ose, tfe y tied a rope to 
his money-box. and let ^M^uown. I know of 
ItSlpaafiLiaiauoe in which tm gentlemen came 
Over tQgeuflSa*jjL the same catamaran. I was 
one of the two, ami am the survivor. It is a sad 
tale. 

In the month of April, a dear friend and 
I crosaAovt-r to the Indian coast in a native 
vcttwb end spent*a few days at the pretty 


rod spent'a few days at the pretty 


little French settlement m Pondicherry, with' 
•its flat-roofed houses, its*boulevards, and its 
straight tidy streets; a plfce where I have Been 
tdld “there are forty youjsg ladies and only flvo 
young gentlemen in a position to marry !*’ To 
Pondicherry every one betakes himself who has 
got into a scrape m the adjoining British pos¬ 
sessions ^unless, tlifiwrforc, you are furnished 
with letters of introduction, the residents are 
naturally reluctant to admit you into their 
society. However, as w-o were provided with 
these, we were invited to dine v^lh a merchant. 
During dinner, some one asked «ne what had 
brought me to Pondicherry P To which rather 
suspicious question, I replied, that I was, in 
Ceylon, the possessor of a Pondicherry screen, 
on which was depicted a phaeton drawn hy a 
vremdious white horse, one of whose legs was 
longer than the other three, and that 1 had 
been seized by a desire to see the original: 
a desire so strong, that 1 could not" rest 
until J had satisfied my curiosity. A wondrous 
screen it was, m good sooth. It was difficult 
to know whether to admire more tbe bold¬ 
ness of its conception, or the brilliancy of its 
design. There, besides the carriage and horse 
aforesaid, were to be Men the governmeut- 
; house, and what is more, there was the governor 
himself, “a walking in the garding around,” 
clad in flaming rod unmentionables, a gioen 
coat, and a cocked-hat. The artist had seized 
the moment when he stood pointing authorita¬ 
tively to a shrub, while a native servant held aa 
mulnella over his head, and behind him a dog 
with a cuily tail pawed the air with his fore¬ 
legs. In the background the banner of Prance 
waved proudly in the breeze. After dinner it 
was pi oposed that t he lefties should t akc a drive; * 
their carnage was bt ought to the door; and l 
at once rccogjjjsc^ it os bein$ the identical 
carriage depicted on my'screen. The limner 
himself was at work tyi the premises too -. so 
1 had a look ul him also. 

Alter a lew days’ stay, wo procured some 
bullock curt v, and travelled down the coast; for 
all hough the wind had been favourable forgoing, 
it was dead against our ri turning, and vre 
wished to get so fur wju{h as to have a slanting 
breeze »by which wo might cross. "We passed 
through Cuddalore; through Trauquebar, once 
•be pioperty.of the Danes; through Npgapalan, 
with As Jesuit College; aud at length reached 
the salt plains of Calnnerc, where the antelopes 
graze iu peace eight months in the year, nud 
are cour&d^y the Anglo-Indian visitors during 
the reimiwiipg four; and where the little foxes 
dig'holef, in wiieli the aforesaid Anglo-Indians 
frequent ly c<fie to grief. Calimei e is visited for 
the sake of its sea breezes only; tbe Europeans, 
who make it the place of their temporary s<5- 
jofcm, occupy thatched bungalows, which they 
furnish in camp fashion duruig their stay. Wfl 
found bflt one family there on our arrival j and 
although perfect strangers, were smigjyggflfAiJ'b 
the frank jjpspitahty jx-culiar to India. 

I had limited leave of absence, and bad already 
over-stayed it. The wind was blowing with 
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much force, apt ttAboat,-would put to sea ; aid 
1 •resolved to crOssfcn a tappul catamaran. On 
communicating my vtention to my companion, 
he said he would acjbmpany me. It has always 
been a comfort to me, that the resolution 
on his partwas taken without any proposal 
from me that he 9o so. At twelve in 

the day, we started; ana in about two hours we 
could naAly discern the tops of tl;e trees on the 
Indian coast.; we were already speculating how 
long it woufcibe before we should reach Ceylon, 
- when our boatmen informed us that we must 
put hack, for the wind would not permit of our 
proceeding. It is my own belief that they 
knew this when we started. In Ceylon, our 
outspoken Tamulians would at once have said 
so; but the more subservient Madrasces did not 
venture to do it. The collector had ordered 
a boat, and they obeyed. They had relied upon 
our giving in of our own accord, under the dis¬ 
comforts of our cramped and wet situation: 
and finding we did not give in, they told u.s 
what they might have told us before we 
started. Hitherto, I had staved off sea-sickness 
by singing every soug 1 could thiuk of; but 
when our heads were turned away from the 
breeze, and our hopes were damped, that 
wretched feeling crept over me, and, as usual 
with me, induced a drowsiness so excessive, that, 
although to have relaxed mv hold for a moment 
on the single rope that held the sail would have 
been to be washed overboard, I believe that I 
was several times asleep. At four o’clock we 
reached the spot where we had embarked. 
“And all this over again, to-morrow!" said 
my friend. Early next morning we again sei 
sail. The wind had somewhat moderated, and 
was more in our favour; at about noon we 
discerned thudow eddst of Ceylon, far away in 
the distance. But How, the Sun, which the sail 
had, to a great extent, defended us from, 
streamed down upon us with all its power, nor 
were its reflected ravs from the water much 
less distressing than* those which smote us 
direct. We bad, however, contrived to keep 
some sandwiches dry; and although we did not 
dare to leave go the rope by which we held on— 
for every wave through which we raj struck 
us with much force—still we found our way to 
our mouths ^ith the apprehend. At half-past 
three in the afternoon We ouchcd tins shores 
of Ceylon, after eight and n half hours’ sailiug, 
and staggered up the beach to the lio.use of the 
customs officer, who kindly gave us some re¬ 


bottle, had luttched during Jim vtfyage. 

♦ My friend and! parted that afternoon, on 
our arrival ip Jaffna* as men do who ex pen to 
meet on the morrow. I never saw him apin. 
The exposhre ho had undergone brought on one 
QUliOsecompLiute which olftn prove ranidly 
TalaT'ffttne tropica, and a few days later Iwas 
. summoned from my atation. to tvttearr his remains 
to their last resting-place.,, The man who, hu¬ 
manly speaking, could least^be spared, was 


taken; the man then without wife or child to 
mourn his loss, was left. 

There is a bird in Ceylon, sometimes heard , 
after nigntfail, colled by the natives the “Devil 
Bird,” on account of its appalling shriek. So 
rarely is this bird seen, that naturalists are still 
uncertain whether it is mi owl or a night hawk. 

All who have heard it, agree in saying that no 
sound can be more fearful than its scream. Iam 
to this day uncertain whether 1 have heard it 
or not. I had occasion to pass a night in the 
“ rest-house” at Caltura, a station between 
Colombo and Jalle. 1 had with me a large sum 
of government money, and as there were several 
travellers with Coolies and servants within the 
same building, 1 placed the box containing the 
money, beside me, in bed. In the dead of the 
night. 1 was awoke by a fearful and prolonged. 
shriek, which echoed through the whole bund¬ 
ing. I sprang out of bed, 'with the first idea 
that some one was being murdered, but next 
moment 1 remembered the money, and it oe- I 
eurred to me that this might be some device 
to draw me away from it. 1 therefore called to 
one of the ‘‘ peons,” who were with roe, to come jj 
aud guard the money, and then proceeded to try j 
to discover the cause of the noise. The people 
who were sleeping about the verandahs had also 
been aroused bv the sound, which appeared to 
have proceeded from within. A light was , 
brought and search was made everywhere; two I 
servants were asleep in one of the iuner rooms 
aud they had not been awakened; either one of 
’these two men hud had nightmare, and in his | 
sleep uttered these unearthly yells; or,the noise 
was made by some, one, about the place ex¬ 
pressly for the purpose of robbing roe of the j 
money should I leave it unguarded; or, a devil ! 
bird had his abode somewhere, in the old roof 
and had uttered these shrieks just as be took 
flight in search of prey: which is the time 
ai which this bird usually utters his appalling 
cry. 

InC’eylou there is not, usually anything ’idlb 
that organised system of gang roooery of which 
oge bears in India. For this there may*be various j 
reasons; one by no means unimportant reason 
is, that the soil belongs in Ceylon to tike people, 
not to the government, as ip India; and that 
almost every man has a patch of laud, to which 
he clings wit Ij* such tenacity, that he will not 
part with it for any amount of money, aud will j 
spend any amount in defending his tit le to it; ' 

'were he to take to robbing, he would have to 
evade justice, and some neighbour would possess 
himself of this land. There are those who con¬ 
sider the minute sub-division of lands among all 
the children oTt^biceased proprietor, a great 
evil, and no doubt it. has its uisadvautages^vt, 
contrariwise, it should be remgpbeted that the 
ownership is an iuducomtmtO respectability 
and responsibility. A great deal of, the crime* 
committed among us, with malice prepense, 
and for the sake of booty, is committed by 
vagabonds from the low country, who have no 
stake in the soil, and who go to the Kandian 
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country to live by <their wits. - Just at pre¬ 
sent we hate a Cerium Jack Sheppard, who is 
carrying things with a very high band. Sardiel 
is bis “ boBQSffjd^c iiaine/’ as the Chinese say. 
He is wjd to be amved with revolvers, and to 


dare refuse him anything; be takes the bride 
front the bridegroom, the .daughter from her 
parents. He simply says, “I am Sardiel,” and 
, the thing is done. He has collected around 
Lira a hand of kindred spirits, and is the terror 
of the oountry. 

As this kind of proceeding is novel, there 
is no organised force here, as in the Ghauts 
of the Bombay Presidency, expressly to put 
down such gangs; but government has offered a 
■ heavy reward for the apprehension of this robber 
chieftain, or any of bis band; and the police have 
been set upon his track. A.few days ago, they 
almost succeeded in surrounding a house in 
which Sardiel and some of his companions were; 
but unfortunately they managed to get out, and 
to cross a ricc-field; the police pursued tnem, 
but the robbers outran them, whereupon the 

S llaat defenders of our lives and liberties 
Ited and placed their guns against a tree 
whilst they recovered their breath. Meanwhile, 
;Mr, Sardiel also halted, doubled, crept quietly 
up to where the guns were resting, seized one of 
them, took aim at a policeman, fired, and ran off 
witb (be gnu. The ball passed through paid of 
the,policeman’s coat, but did him ho further 
injury. 

Li* the Bombay Ghauts the robbers often 
avenge themselves on their enemies by cutting 
off .their noses. Tiie putting on of new noses 
ba$ consequently become a profession. I have, 
in the Bombay Presidency, seen a very fairly 
executed false nose made by a native artist by 
cutting part of the skin of the forehead in like 
manner as is dohe in England. 

Although there is not at the present time 
' XnyTegtik^ fystem of robbery prevalent, there 
are occauomlly instances in the remotest parts 
of the island, of rubbers entering a house.pt 
night and torturing the inmates to induce them 
to reveal where their treasures are hidden. 
Some of their modes of torture are distress¬ 
ingly ingenious. There was ai:o at one time a 
crime very prevalent in the northern province 
called "ear-cutting.*-' In later years it ceased 
almost wholly, and during a residence of about 
teiryears in that province, I never had to take 
judictal oqgnisance of that crime. It consisted 
m cutting, hr tewing from the cars of some 
wealthy passer-by, the massirefold ear-rings, 
sometimes ten m ■ numjj^wwmch lie, accord- 
Temul custom, wore. Although this 
mine bad died out, I see that at ,lbc 

last sessions five iben were tried for its com- 
m ission.' 

, robbers of India havecamcd^heir arts 
■toypflt?|>etk>n. In some places it is neces- 
■ •blackoiail to escape being vie-: 

'tbumA' In Bombay, duriiut the hot months. 


■ * fi’ ,• 

%! wealthier Europeans livT ou the esplanade 
near the sea-shore a® tepts cr? temporary bungs, 
lows, and every family hirers thief to act as a 
watchman. An oSoer oh the march in the 
M&dfhs Presidency halted atgt^rtam place. 
The chief of the thieves waited b» biih, ana told 
him it was a JbdcL' place ftbene- were a great’ 

many rogues in it ; would the Sahib allow, him 
to do watchman ? (for a consideration, !>f course, 
understood). No,, said the officer, he would 
post bis sentries as usual, and’ if rty thief ap¬ 
proached the tents the thief would find himself 
the worse for it. The sentries were accordingly 
posted, and the rest of the detachment went to 
sleep. The next moVning not a musket was to 
be found save those of the sentries. The sen¬ 
tries all declared that not one of them had slept, 
and that they had kept the strictest watch. In 
this unpleasant predicament, the officer sent for 
the “ Watchman ” who had tendered his ser¬ 
vices, having doubtlessly promised- to do biro no 
harm before the astute old villain presented 
himself. 

Ou his arrival, the officer told him of the loss, 
and promised him a reward if the muskets were 
returned. “J told the Sahib there were bad 
men here; I will try what can be done; but 
mind, J know nothing of the affair myself.” 
What could the unfortunate officer do,.but wink 
at what lie knew was a lie. In a few hours 
the old man returned, aud said he had obtained 
information that the muskets would be found 
hidden in a certaiu nullah, or dry water-course. 
There they were, sure enough. The “Watch¬ 
man” pocketed a heavier reward than he would 
have got, if his services had been engaged 
before, and the officer proceeded on his way, 
a wiser man. The manner in which the thing 
was done, was this. As the senary turned his 
back, a dusky itfi-m crept, leaner and nearer to 
the tents, another and another following; so 
stealthy were the movements, so cunningly did 
the movers avail themselves of any bush or 
scrub, or inequality of the ground, that their 
presence was never suspected. At length, 
watching his opportunity, the foremost opened 
a corner of a tent on the side opposite to that 
where tjjc sentry was “patrolling, entered, and 
abstracted a musket; this lie handed to the 
companion immediately behind him, who handed 
it to the next, and 80 until the last had 
been removed, when the party retreated ss they 
had advanced. 

In CcyLom as in India, thieves Are in the 
habit of grossing themselves all over, in order 
that; if stfize'd, they may slip through the fingers 
like eels. 

The mo%t cbmroop. kind of robbery here, and 
the one least easy of detection, is e*tfcte.stealii)g^ 
TIB cattle of the villagers grase about the neigh¬ 
bourhood, in ptaces where bushes and trues 
afford ecfficealment for one or two thieves, who 
ar^generaby afcrr of a certain am mmt oL.i^ - 
fiaeace to boot. Watching their ^pjffffnity^ 
they seupe x bullock, hurry him Away through 
by-paths ail night to some distant pftce, where 
their confederates arc waiting to receive them# 
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amh before Hie cSrfier discovers Ids loss, Hie 
animal is'8km.gii|i|ed.imd eaten, or sold to a 
butcher. , - ■; V ■ 

. OIHBO’S MODEL. 

GorooRaxt in a Bamto^paiacs chatnbor 
Sat onepleMatrt summer afternoon 
(’Ttraa tie old Farnese’s lumptnous palace). , 

The vails were Masoned with the gilded moon 
j In cro*oenfc,Wti<i sweet tangles of those flowers 
Tiist blossom into faces, while birds play, 
j Flattering from twig to twig, and lizards run 
j Below, and jewelled beetles cruwl from spray to 
| spray. 

The great hall window, reaching to the floor, 

'■ Stood open for the vine to ramble in; 
t The birds were In the garden down below ; 

' The silver-colamn’d fountain, tail and thin 
i As a magician's wand, rose in the air; 

! Great yellow clouds, laden with sunshine, passed; 

J The sky, one flawless sapphire, floated there. 

j Gnido was painting, half entranced in thought ; 
j Guido was painting that pure, gentle face 
j You've seen in lonely chapels oft and oft; 

J Calm, sweet and radiant, with a saintly grace; 

: Chaste as a viTgm martyr gloriflod; 
j j Without one thought of earth, pure as the snow 
| i Upon the Alp-peak, with no stain of sin 
11 Sullying her form, save where one rapturous glow 

! Of coldest sunshine lit her rnarbly breast; 

! The dove-like eyes were all intent on heaven, 
j A Sabbath sanctity was in the air, 

! And not one glare of Passions burning leven. 

Where was the proud and dark-eved beauty then, 

' The painter’s model i Where the peasant-girl 
i Ail Jove and happiness ? Where, then, was she 
i. With throbbing bosom and with lavish curl Y 

Only a blear-eyed crone in a low chair, 

Facing the ctwtral wifldow, dozed or prayed, 
j ller cheeks wore wrinkled Idatlfl-r, and la>r hair, 
i In one grey, half-starved knot of gri.izjcd braid, 

• Crowned her old nodding, semi-palsied head. 

Her breviary was resting ou her knees. 

; Uor reeked she what life chiding painter said. 

j j In came the cardinal, grave, and coldly wise. 

;] His scarlet gown and robes of cobweb lace 
j Trailed on the marble floor; with convex-gln.%s 
i He bent o’er Guido’s shoiflder; soon his fict- 
Grew wistful, and then curdled to a smile,* 

I As he beheld the crone, and looked again. 

1 ‘‘.Where is tbfi model, Guido?" ; t.uido said. 

{* “I keep her, cardinal, locked %.,< in my brafo.” 

- -- ' •- 

ALL MOONSHINE • 

i Tht-RA is-a Relief general in this*Icihgdc&i, in 

! all European countries, and prtltiably in coim- 
I tries not European, that the mo^n ^exercises a 
! direct influence on the weather. It is not gon- 
1 fined to oneolftas, nor to'the uneducated, I’he 
, peer, who i* anxious with respect to the effect of 
1 the weather m the h«feduim *nd growth of his 
; .jA®%^g|ht{k»j«nd partridges, is fust its likd# to 
! look at the almanack lor the time of the 
j moon’s changes during the critical period, as 
the farmer wfcist Waking only of the weather 
in tmumadon with the harvest^ Nearly every¬ 


body appeals to take a lively interest m know¬ 
ing what the weather will be a day, three days, 
or a week hence. It is, moreover, ft weakness 
with almost every man to consider luBjajdf a 
judge of the weather. i 

With the majority of people, the influence of 
the moon on the weather is accepted as a fact, 
without their being able to give any reason 
,for their faith. But there are those who ! 
argue that if the* moon, with the aid of the j 
suu, causes the ocean tides, it is far more 
eajy for the moon to exercise a powerful in¬ 
fluence on a fluid so mobile as the atmosphere. 

The sun, they say, raises vapours from the sea, 
lakes, rivers, and swamps, into the atmosphere; 
ciouds being thus formed, the influence of the | 
moon intervenes and acts upon those clouds and j 
upon the atmosphere in which they float, in the i 
same way as soma say it acts on the sea in • 
raising the tides. The combined effects of these I 
atmospheric tides mid heat, produce winds, which ! 
drive the clouds; hence rain, snow, or hail. i 
It must be admitted that there is some¬ 
thing plausible in this hypothesis, and, if it were ! 
supported by recorded observations even in a 
very slight degree, it would meet, with ready I 
attention from scientific men. Many persons • 
who have read the arguments in support of the j 
theory naturally say, “All this is perfectly . 
clear.” It explains the mode in which the moon 
exercises the influence attributed to her, in as j 
simple a way as possible.” Unfortunately for j 
lhe makers of almanacks who venture on weather i 
^predictions, it is not sufficient to start a theory j 
without supporting it by facts, when facts are j 
obtainable; and observations have been re¬ 
corded for a sufficient number of years, of the j 
daily changes of the weather, to allow oh*the j 
affirmative being proved if there were any real ! 
proof to be got.~ It cannot be denied that these | 
observaf ions fail 1 o establish a very strong noga- 1 
the; but this is only what might be expected 
if the moon were altogether without influence 
one way or (he other. The materials for maki^ 
this calculation exist at various plsp\—at Taro, 
Home, Vienna, Geneva, and several other cities: 
the observations extend ovt* long periods; aaa 
yet no evidence in favour of the moon exerting 
the influence, claimed for her, can be obtained 
from these records. Uf course it suits the pockets 
of almnnack-nnAers to maintain the contrary, 
and it is a curious circumstance, that, although 
they may be wrong in theiP prediction as to what, 
the’weather will bo on a certain day, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, it, is sufficient to be 
strikingly right in the remaining instance, to 
preserve the faith of the purchaser, in a robust 
condition. compilers of Old Moore’s 

almanack do not"ud% venture to predict what 
the weather will be ou a given day i-Sfelvc 
months in advance, hut jppwf’Tess popular 
prognosticators do. There is* a M. Jftathieu, 
whose name is continually in the Breach news¬ 
papers t>f a weather prophet, and some very 
remarkable instances have Wen published of the 
fulfilment of his predictions. The inhabitants ' 
of Veuioe will have an opportunity of verifying |! 
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Ida claims as & prophet, tLis year; for, he has 
predicted that one of the most fearful stomas, 
knows for a oentury past will take place in 
Venetia betweentbe 29lh of November and the 
3rd of 

The 1. &f tlui if it rain on St. Swithin’s Day 
it will run for forty days thereafter, is still very, 
general in the rural districts, though not to the 
old extent. Perhaps many who may have heard' 
the saying, may not know riiow it originated, 
or who the saint was. The information may be 
give n in very few words. He was Bishop- of 
Winchester, died in 862, and was buried in 
Winchester churchyard. At a later period he 
was canonised, and it was resolved to dig up his 
remains and place them in a shrine in the 
cathedral; but, when the day arrived for his re¬ 
moval, it began to rain, so heavily that the men 
employed were unable to work”, and it con¬ 
tinued to rain in the same manner for forty 
days; hence if it rain on St. Swithin’s Day it 
will rain for forty days afterwards, and if it j 
be fine on that day it will continue fine for a like 
period. A similar belief is current in France, 
with respect to St. Medardnnd St. Gervais, and 
occasionally causes great discouragement among 
the cultivators of the soil. Dr. Berigny relates 
that he was once called in to prescribe for a 
female patient who lived in the neighbourhood 
of Paris. Medicine had no effect upon her, and 
shortly afterwards her husband fell sick, and 
presented identical symptoms. After a good 
deal of questioning lie elicited from them that 
their crops had been bad for several years, and, 
it having rained on St. Medard’s Day, which 
is on the 8th of June, they became so fearful 
that a similar misfortune was in store for them 
again, that both were rendered ill. All the 
efforts of the doctor to discover the origin of 
their superstition were in vain, but he was en¬ 
abled, by a reference to the meteorological re¬ 
cords of the Paris observatory, to ascertain 
that there was no foundation for it. 
uo-ft.is said that if timber be felled when the 
moon is oirtJe increase, it will decay, and that 
it should always be cut when the moon is on the 
wane. Nobody dan give a reason for tlx!*, 
yet the belief is common in several countries, 
and, what is still more strange, professed wood¬ 
cutters, whose occupation is to fell timber, aver, 
as the actual result of their Observation, that 
the belief is well founded. ¥v was formerly 
interwoven in the Forest Code of France, and, 
unless expunged by recent alterations, is so still. 
The same opinion is said to obtain in the German 
forests, in Brazil, and in Yucatan. The theory 

S ven, to account for what is assumed to be a j 
ct, is, that as the moon grojwjythe sap rises, 
and the wood, therefore, sirbSs dense than when 
tbeYhoon, is waning, because at that time the 
sap in the tewT^wymishes. No evidence what* 

• ever can be offered in support cither of the belief 
t» of the theory; and as a matter of fact we 
may rest assured that there is no move founds- 
tion forthe one tbantho other. There are persons j 
wfaowpl say, If you aflmit that the moon is capable; 
of drawing a vast body of water to a neap,! 


[Condvmted bf 

sbflity of, her 


wiy not admit also the j&assibilitT of, her 
attracting the moisture in aftreeP To these It 
may be replied, that the rut* or fall of the sap 
depends on the quantity of heat which reaches 
the roots of the tree, ana not at aH on attraction. 
The belief in the moon’s influence as regards 
timber, extends to vegetables, but we believe the 
idea to be less generally entertained in this 
country than abroad, where they act upon the 
maxim that root crops should ms planted when 
the moon is decreasing, and plants, tffich as peas, 
beans, and ot hers, which bear their crops on their 
branches, between new and fall moon. Some 
time ago, a body of sages hada long discussion, 
and wrote numerous treatises, to explain why 
it was that a lump of metal, if laid on water, 
would sink to the bottom, while, if it were 
beaten out into a sheet, it would float. The 
theories were very plausible, though they were 
opposed to one another. At last it occurred to 
one of the sages to suggest that it would be well 
to ascerfaiu by actual experiment if it were 
really the fact that the metal would float under 
the circumstances stated. Accordingly, a vessel 
of water was brought, a sheet of tnc metal 
was laid on it, and it very soon lay at the 
bottom. An example of the kind is furnished 
by Toaldo, the Italiau meteorologist, who, to ac¬ 
count for tbc belief current among wine-growers, 
that wine, the making of which is begun in the 
oM moon and finished in the new, is never clear 
nor of good quality, attributes it to the circum¬ 
stance Unit the absence of the lunar rays, by 
lowering the temperature of the air, checks the 
fermentat ion. N ow, if it had occurred to him to 
expose the most delicate thermometer to the 
full light of the moon shining with its greatest 
lustre, he would have found that the mercury 
was not elevated a haifb breSdth: neither 
w ould it have been, if he !ftid exposed it in the 
focus of her rays, concentrated by the most 
powerful lenses. * This has been proved by actual 
experiment. 

The power of live moon’s rays to produce 
blindness, where a man has slept with his face 
exposed to them, is firmly believed in by sailors, 
ana numerous cases have been related m which 
this ham happened. It may be admitted that 
blindness lias ensued where a sailorhas foolishly 
laid himself down ou the deck on> his back to 
sleep, tfith his face exposed to the bright moon, 
iu warm latitudes. But it does not follow that 
the blindness was canted by the moon?# rays; 
for more 'probably, it was owing to the rapid 
radiation ^-Jheat from the exposed portions of 
the liody, or from some other<-phyeical cause. 
The moon is Ejfso supposed to exercise influence 
on the skin by darkening it. In tbis matterwe 


affecting the colour of the skin. Dr, Larmier,, 
in his writings on subject, says th&tthalunar 
rap? even when "condensed by thomort noamr. 
ful lenses,fdo not darken paper which has 
been steeped in a solution of eluoride of silver. 
In this statement, however, he goes -rather 
beyond the factual the case, as Mr. Delarue’s 
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beautiful photograpla oftfta noon prow ; but t» By moans of these sfotions^merohaata k Bwie* 
obtain these prom# me exposure most be a long Ltlle,and other large cities, learn the arrival 
one, whereas exposure to the solar rays for only their ships on the coast, hours and hoars before 
a fraction of a second is sufficient to darken tbey reaoh the port to which they are bound. « 
paper so prepared; and we all know by ex- The central office at Baris can receive from < * 
perience mat the %ce may he .exposed to the these stations an exact statement of the force '! 
sun forbears wijhouk^paeruoing a very per- and direction of the wind on all parts of the coast, I 
oeptible change of colour. If any darkening and in return can inform each of probable ■ 
of the skin do really ensue from exposure to the Ranges which it is of interest to the seafaring } 
night air, it is .probably owing to the evolution population and the crews of coasting-vessels to i 
of heaf and mbisture to the skin from the body, be made acquainted with. 80 numerous and j 
the passage through which is impeded by the minute are the records kept in Trance and - j 
cold night air. , England of all matters affect ing meteorological ; 

Interesting as the subject may be, it would science, that it cannot be long before it will be j 
occupy far too much space to mentiou in detail ascertained whether fixed rules can be laid ! 
the numerous influences attributed to the moon down whereby every man may judge for himself if 
in addition to those already cited. It is said with something like certainty what the weather ?! 
to cause fish to putrefy, to affect the growth of will be for the ensuing four-and-twenty hours j 
shell-fish, the hatching of eggs, the birth of or so. It is not likely, however, that the moon’s J 
infants, the marrow of animals, the weight of influence will form mi element in the settlement 
individuals, and the healing of wounds. The of the question. j< 

moon is also held to have a powerful influence jj 

on deranged persons, hence called lunatics. It .. - - j, 

would be singular if it were established that the MY EXCURSION AGENT. 

moon really does affect iusane persons in the - 

manner averred by Hippocrates and other of V ast numbers of people arc, for a compara- ! 

the oldest writers on medicine. But as far as lively trifling sum, conveyed from onC large .j 
we know, no attempt has been made to prove town to another, or from tin- heart of a populous J 
either the affirmative or the negative of the- as- neighbourhood to sylvan scenery or picturesque 1 
serlion, on a scale sufficiently comprehensive to surroundings, and then, after a few days' revel >> 
settle the question. Physicians of note have, in the unwonted peace and air and freedom, are 
even in recent times, given their opinion in taken back to their work-n-day life. Wanting i; 
favour of the affirmative; but the observations to know something of the statistics and general J 
have been too limited to render the result of management of the enormous excursion trains j 
much value. %hieh, during the summer months, convey them, ] 

Admiral Fitzroy’s forecasts of the weather I sought for the longest-established manager jj 
" are based on considerations which have no re- of such expeditions, and found him at home i! 
lation to the moon’s juflucucc. These are also nestling in a large newly-fronted house, under j; 
quite a secondary mafic r, the principal object his the shadow of the British Museum. The jj 
predictions ore intended to serve being to indicate front door of this house, on which was a large ! 
the direction and force # of the wind for only two brass plate duly inscribed with the excursion j 
or three days in advance. Though some may agent’s honoured name, stood open, and by the j 
deny the invariable accuracy of these predic- side of a glass door within, where the visitor’s j 
lions, nobody can deny that they have effected hell is usually to bo found, I read the word j 
much good. If they only saved a score of lives ** Office,’’ and entering, found my agent awaiting J** 
in a year (though very much greater service may my ant icipatcd arrival. The honsrSS, as I aftcr- 
be claimed for them) llqit would be quite, suffi- v^irds learned, a private lipiel, but the neigh- 
eieut to justify the very moderate expenditure bonrbood being severely respectable, and the 1 
of thfe public funds wmob they occasion. The neighbours objecting to anything so low as a i 
system inaugurated by Ad”'\r. 1 Fitzroy has public announcement on a board, my agent dc- }!■ 
been adopted in France and*>. Jar counties, lu lers to their prejudices, dcserilies his house as a 1 j 
France, semaphores have boon eroded on every boarding-housq^or receptacle for his customers j; 
clevate«hf»oint on the coast, from Nice to Cette, while in town, aud, being a Temperance man ■ 
and from Bayonne to Ciierbourg. At each of himself, conducts his establishment on strict i 
these semaphore stations there isVxomfortabie Temperance principles. And at the very outset 
residence for # non-commissipnetf officer* aud of our conversation my ageut. let me know that 
from tyro to five sailors. One ifewn is set apart he was not a contractor for excursion trains or 
for the telegraphic appaaatus, Vlich is con- trips, tiiat fill'd uo responsibility, aud that the 
nected by a wire with the nearest telegraph work was cmfit’y.-nertormed by the railway 
lino. When a vease!approaches the coast sle is companies over wiimh the trips were taken; 
signalled, and in return gives her name" to that he made suggestions asto thermites, &c,, 
what, country she belongs. whethor»she is in that his profit accrued froi#TOad-sacmey or per 
if she be hi wantPof apything^ In centage on those whom he indaoed.to travel—in# 
return she is. told on what partiJ the coast fact, Shat he was a traveller ^ Commission for , 

' she is, her distance from ,the nearestport, and various \axlwny companies, In which capacity 
■ at what hota 1 the tide will sem toy euiering it; he paid all his owaia^t^suig, generally a 
besides any other information^sho may require, heavy amount. 






more than a miUion passengers have been under 
his charge. Be has arrangements with every 
railway company Hint can be made available for 
Scotch trips, and sometimes begins to gather 
the nucleus of bis company far away m the 
extreme west of England, then sweeping up t^e 
West Cornwall, the Cornwall and South Devon, 
tbe Bristol and Exetei, the Midland, the North 
Eastern, and the North Butish railways he 
reaches Edinburgh, into which city he will pour 
more titan a couple ol t housand people by »|»eci d 
trains within a period of twenty-four horns My 
agent does not ptofess to make hotel airanqe- 
jnents lor his flock, but he talcs care to advise 
hotel-keepers of a coming influx, and he thinks 
that hotel-keepers m the Highlands and else¬ 
where are kept m ordei by a list of then prices 
being published in lus piogrammc At some 
places far awav, such as Baiinavu, m the VI cst 
Highlands by Fort William, and Human,at the 
peuod of the Highland gathering and gunos 
thete has been a piessutc, but noun they hts 
always been arranged, foi tbe hold keeper- 
who at first were disposed to snub mv agent as 
importing the wroug kind of article lor 1 lit m, 
now eager!v look ioi he- counteaance and re¬ 
commendation. At Oban h« hid estabi'slud a 
set of lodgings, which he found opeiatid a*, a 
wholesouu check on tin h dels 1 o c irrv pcoplt, 
not to feed them, is my age ut\business and, us t 
rule, he declines to entci into aiiv agiei ment fm 
boarding and lodging histioop, but, if tiny wi ti 
it, he will settle all their hotel bills on tin* iotd, 
and present them for dischaige at the end oi 
tbe trip; and it speaks highly lor the houistv of 
excursionists, when he di elans that during his 
whole expernnee he has nevu m ule a bail d< bt 
amongst them, or lost a 1 vrtbing hv them Had 
lie ever been asked to lend any of them mcney * 
Frequently, and had nevir ritusid ' He had 
lent as much as t wenfy pounds to oik ol Ins t \- 
‘cnistomstvan entiu straugei to him, and tad 
always beeuTepaid Had he l-ikuiany s< cuidv * 
Not he* Namctipies a gentleman would oflii 
hts watch, but what did lie want with n gentle 
man’s watch i He told him to put it in Ins 


At Edinburgh the thousands dispense, and 
atari off on different toutes, pccoiding to the 
length of their holiday and the depth of then 
purses. Those who know the country, young 
men, add spirited people, start ofl alone Ladu s 
and inexperienced persons lemammthc flock, 
and go the tour, supervised by my agt nt, m a 
party, numbering sometimes as ( ntany as two 
hundred and fifty, half lames The 

ordinary tickets ore uaefGl only as far as Edin¬ 
burgh, but thsaaare offices in all <be large towns 
in Scotland at wftteh fresh tickets for further 
►extended tnps can be obtained. And here, mv 


i 

dshe coach-proprietors being, in most cases, also 
hotel-proprietors, it is noy to be wondered at 
that there is loud and, frequent grumbling 
from tbe outside publicist the best places m 
inns and on the coaches being given to the ex¬ 
cursionists. (if these extended trips, the most 
favourite is that lifulmfcng Glasgow and Inver¬ 
ness, Staffs and Iona-—the reason, perhaps, being 
that it is one of the cheapest os vrau as the 
loveliest, and with it there is connected a cir¬ 
cumstance of great interest. E*r, with a cer¬ 
tain amount of proper pride, my agent tells me 
i hat a senes of improvements which, during the 
lost few years, lias been made in the condition of 
the poor fishing population of Staffs and Iona, 
is putieipaliy due to his excursionists. When 
tiiey are inspecting the old cathedral at Iona, 
my'agent takrs tin opportunity of introducing 
< h* Mibjcct of the nut iv ex’ poverty and their hai a 
lives, and appeals to the generosity of his flock, 
the < xeursionists, holiday-making and happy, 
aie m pioper eui for tlu reception of such an 
appial, and respond It bet ally—so liberally, that 
in theu subscriptions twenty-foui fishui; -Wils 
have been built for the poor fishermen of the 
plact. Main nooi boys from these desolate 
legions have .mo been piotided with comfort- 
jlih «.’! nations in hugt towns. My agent also 
nit wins me that, (lining his whole e.\f>entnee, 
in 1 ms mvei lud an accident with any of Ins 
people, 1 bn* no one has ever been taken'ill—-no 
tiling Ixvoiul a little over-iatigue— ho serious 
iliws-., and tint he has had constant emus ot 
lovL-mah be- mjdt up on the tup, and has taken 
the lunpy couph thin hontymoon excursion in 
the follow mg y i u 

A skid a-, to Inc rharaetcr of the company 
usuallv awul’ng itsi li of hm tickets, my agent n- 
iponui il shot fly, “ 1 irst i.„eIni, oil its being 
ixpldined to hiifi that thv social status rather 
than tlu n oral < unritdey of his excuisioiusts is 
what is mquiud afto, hr beeaino more comnm- 
nn tiiu iV destination of the excuteum, he 
(vplumd, gnutly delrrmitud its nuinbus and 
flu wwial 11 vh Itoiu winch it was made up. 
’I in tups to tdinhuigh, .uul the shorter excur¬ 
sion tn J inland, attract tradesmen and their 
wins, pinch,mts’ rinks away for a week’s 
holid iy, roughing it w ith u knapsack, and gr fling 
out an lmmensr nuiubet of Bliley before tluy 
utmi'. swart mechanics, wbo acton never to be 
able cutnelv to free themselves from traces of 
then hfe-lting labour, but who, my agent tells 
me, aic ov no means the worst informed, and 
are gencri/y the most interested about the 
places liiey* visit. In the ntyurn tnps from 
Scotland to England come many students of 
the schools ifnd itiMvcrstties—iaw -boned hard- 
worked youths, who, m defiance of the no- 
p4vr belirf, actually do return to their native 
coRnfcry for a tunc, probably to make a future 
raid into and settlement in the land whoso 


extended tnps can be obtained. And here, mv nakedness |hey taw spied into m tearlv v n^iV 
agent, chuckhug audibly, informs me that hfs As to Swig, evcmsions, tire cinnpiiwTs eja 
tickets for coaches always Inure precedence, very ditfcrenf order; the Whitsuntide trip 


whew, as is frequently tbe ease, the vehicular 
supply iy not equal to the tourist demand; and, 


has a good deal of the Cockney element in 
it, and is mosUy^/iomposed of very high-spirited 
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people, whofMs^etest delight in life is hating 
a toig/* and who do Pane, end rush through 
f ranee, w»d throagbSwiteeriiipd to Chamoumx, 


compare every plaee|hey are taken to with the 
views which formed pert of the exhibition at 
the Egyptian Hill, carry London everywhere 
about with them in *r$aa, habits, end conversa¬ 
tion, and rush back; cdhvinccd that they are 
great trawcUer*. : From these rovsterers the 
July and Septemberexcursionists differ greatly; 
ushers and governesses, practical jieople from 
the provinces, and representatives of tlie better 
style of the London mercantile community 
who form their component parts, ail travel 
as if impressed with the notion that they arc 
engaged in fulfilling the wishes of a lifetime, 
in a pleasant duty never to be repeated. They 
stop at ail the principal towns, visiting all the 
curiosities to be seen iu them, ami are full of 
discussion among themselves, proving that they 
arc nearly all thoroughly well-up in the subject. 
Many of them carry books ot reference with 
them, and nearly all take notes. 

1 inquired whether xnv agent always accom¬ 
panied his fiock, or whether be occasionally per¬ 
mitted them to wander alone. He told me that, 
on the Swiss'trips, he made a point of being with 
them from the starting-place to the destination, 
mid that he never considered himself free from 
responsibility (though, of course, there could be 
no kind of claim on him) until they were all 
landed in England. He should pursue this 
course on the Italian and all Continental excur¬ 
sions; but, in England, lie frequently did not meet 
Lis tourists until their arrival at, the firat large 
pvovineiaUown on their route, when he. *' turned 
, up promiscuously us it were.” I asked him 
what was gained by remaining with the. large 
body, and uotramblmg away by onesel f ? \Y hen, 
in reply, my agent fyiitcd -tli»> his society and 
guidance were the advantages in question, he 
looked at me so stemfy that 1 determined to 
press him with no further questions of that 
nature. , • 

In the Exhibition years of ’51 and ’62, my 
agent, for tins first time since IS40, had no 
Scotch tourist-lrips, being engaged by the Mid¬ 
land Railway Company* as manager of their 
Exhibition excursion-trains, in which Capacity 
be supervised the conveyance to London of 
above & huudrSi and fifty thou td per&onj; and, 
in those years, mv agcut-c<‘ >imeuccd business 
in.another fine, lire excursionists, dice lauded 
in London, wanted somewhere to live in, and, 
with the usual caution of ccnuitr^neople, dis¬ 
trusted the tauter* and admliseimsw greeting 
them oa eyery^side. Remarking this feature 
in the first batch which he brought up, my 
agent’ immediately engaged"six private family- 
houses, “fumishcd for the season,” as board itg- 
houses for the richer members of his .flock, wfto, 
for six shufiags and sixpence a. daweafth, were 
provided with M, hreuk@^,*ana a meaLtea. 
•JffS' fiwi WfrSaogpeimle, las took* hfeck otntew 
, houses, two -hundred modobcottagfts of two or 
three rooms jack, in the neighbourhood of Ful¬ 
ham, furnished them at a cost of about a thou¬ 


sand pounds, and charged their oocapants half- 
a-crowuaday cash for bed| breakfast, and tea; 
dinners were not provided. About twelve thou, 
sand persons were lodged here durmg the sea¬ 
son; among them three delegations of skilled 
workmen from Paris, fifty in number, one dele¬ 
gation of fifty from Turk, and two of forty each 
from Germany. Mr. Foster, the member for 
Bradford, also brought up five hundred and 
fbrty of his workpeople far a three-days’ treat, 
and lodged them with my agent. Several of the 
railway companies recommended my agent’s 
lodgings on their excursion-bills, a concession 
never before made. 

Although my agent is perfectly amiable oa 
all other subjects, I find one topic on which he 
is absolutely ferocious, and that is the supposed 
danger of excursiou-trains. Obviously be Iras 
expected me to touch upon this point, for I bo 
sooner utter the v\ ords “IIow about the danger?” 
when he stops me by bolding up one hand, 
while with tne other* be produces a written 
paper which he delivers to rue, and begs me to 
“ cast an eye over/’ Casting two eyes over it, 
l find ii: to be a tabular statement, showing that 
in the thirteen years between IS5I and 1863, 
both inclusive, the Midland Railway Company 
conveyed two millions six hundred and seventy- 
six thousand six hundred and eighty-eight pas¬ 
sengers by excursion t rains, being an average 
of two hundred ana five thousand nine hun-. 
dred a year. My agent further informed me 
that the only serious accident which ever 
happened t o an excursion train on the Midland 
Railway was in 18(52 at Market Harborough, 
when one life was lost and several passengers 
seriously injured. This accident coat the 
company eighteen thousand pounds in com¬ 
pensations, law expenses, loss of property, Ac. 
To ensure the safety of these excursion trains 
special arrangement s are made, the best guards 
are appointed to conduct them, and in every case 
an experienced inspeeiing-gnard accompanies 
the train to see that all the Olliers do their duty. 
A programme of excursion trains all over the 
line is published weekly, a copy b!R% supplied 
to every station-master, g^ard, or other re¬ 
sponsible officer; besides which, special notices 
are supplied to all pointsmen and ol her stationary 
servants, in anticipation of the coming of the 
traius. In defqnee of his system, my agent 
also urged that all great public demonstrations 
were encouraged and aided by excursion trains, 
and that societies for the promotion of religious, 
social, and philanthropic objects were often 
indebted to the railway companies for the 
crowds brought together* to attend them, and 
iu many cases for pecuniary aid, in the shape of 
per-centagc earnings; that excursion 

and tourist arrangemrots constituted the chief 
support of many watering -place #, whilst the 
benefits derived by the MRibler classes is 
entirely dependent ’em each arrangement*; and 
that the visits paid by large numbers of 
excuvsiotisis to Ghatswortk, and other great 
houses thrown open to ^hem by their rich 
owners, did an immense amount of social good. 
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and gave rise to the growth of pleasant feeling 
between the benefited and the benefactors. 

It was in 1S55 that my agent, longing like 
Alexander for frefch worlds to conquer, bethought 
hum that the 3?#ris Exhibition, then being held, 
would probably prove attractive to excursionists, 
and thither he organised a tiip. which provided 
for a visit to Tans, tbcuce proceeded through 
France to Strasburg, and returned home down 
the Rhine. So successful was this experiment' 
that over since he has repeated it annually, but, 
as he expressed himself, he “ was never able to 
feel his way” to Switzerland till last year, wuen, 
in person, he conducted three parties (one of 
them three hundred strong) from England to 
Geneva. My agent’s tickets* for an excursion 
from London to Geneva cost, fust class six 
guineas, second class four pounds twelve 
shillings and sixpence; they arc available for 
twenty-eight days, and allow of the journey 
being broken at Rouen, Paris, Fontainebleau, 
Dijon, Matjon, and all tlie principal towns m 
Switzerland. Supplemental tickets ate issued 
in Switzerland nt twenty per cent under the 
usual prices, and nearly'all the excursionists 
visit Chamouuix. There arc tlnce regular 
Swiss trips in the course of the year, one at 
Whitsuntide (“not a good time,'’ said im 
agent, in reply to my elevated eyebrows, “ but 
it is merely an extension of my annual ex¬ 
cursion to Paris”), one m the first week of July 
—the largest and best, principally on necounl 
of its being vacation-time in the schools, and my 
agent’s excursion being much favoured by 
ushers and governesses—and one m September 
On all these occasions my agent takes chdrge of 
and acts as guide, philosopher, aud friend to the 
party. I suggested that bis knowledge of 
foreign languages must be seveiely taxed. 
Then he smiled, and told me that was provided 
for by hie knowing nothing but English; bul 
that mattered little, as there was always one of 
his party at his elbow to explain what he 

3 sted. Ilia hotel anangements are all 
beforehand; in every principal town m 
Switzerland nc has one regular hotel, with 
fixed prices, eight to nine francs a day for every¬ 
thing, attendance included, “And the In-t 
hotels too, mind you,” said he, emphatically, 
“ the best hotels—such as the ltoyal, at 
Ciiamounix.” a 

Emboldened by his success, ti|j agent confided 
to me his idea of, duping the following summer, 
enabling English excursioimts to see for them¬ 
selves what it is that the Romans really do, and 
which wo are ali expected to emulate while we 
are temporary denizens of the Eternal City. In 
plain words, he purposes taking two special 
parties to Italy, one in July Ami one in Sep¬ 
tember, over one of thtfAiniuc passes, Mont 
Cenis, St. Gotlj|rd, or the Splugen, through the 
lake district to Ci**? «ad Milan, with the option 
*-of running on to Turin, Florence. Venice, and 
Home itself! He is led t6 expect a very large 
concession from the llaliau railways, aud has hm 
{dans pretty nearly giafcured. 

How surely this kind of thing is a good kind 


thing, and ought to be encouraged. It is 






as far away from and as different to his ordinary 
abode as lies within the reach of his purse, ana 
this he is only ablt, toyfar by tile aid of such 
providers as my cxccfraioh agent. And each 
year should, if possible, be spent in (l different 
locality. Ramsgate and Margate arc good, and 
fresh, and wholesome; and Southr.d, though it 
would be improved if its pier were & little shorter, 
and its water a little saltcr, is good too; but as 
even perpetual partridge palled upon the epicure, 
so does a constant reeuirence to one sea-side 
place pall upon the holiday seeker. In the ex¬ 
cursion train he can fly to fresh fields and new 
pastures ; he can see the glorious English 
cathedrals, the grey Highlands, the quaint 
Belgian cities, the castled Rhine crags, the 
glaciers, mountains, and waterfalls of Bwilzer- 
land, and perhaps the blue plains of Italy, for 
comparatively a. viry trilling sum; and these 
seen, he will return "with a fresh zest for his 
home aud for his work, and a fresh appreciation 
lor all that is beautiful in nature or great in 
history. 

11 these, then, hr, as I fancy they ate, some 
of the results of the work of my exclusion 
ageut—work in itself requiring clearness of in 
telteel, and honesty and stability of purpose—I 
think I have a right to claim for him a position, 
modest hut useful, in that great army of civilisa¬ 
tion which is marching through the world. 


A RENT IN A CLOUD. 

In Twenty foci Citat^es. 

CJTAFTl’U XI. 'THE Lift AT THE VILLA 

The curtains were uinbawn, and the candles 
were light id. All within looked just as he had 
so often seui it. The w<k girl lay on her sofa, 
with her small spaniel at her feet. Miss 
Grainger was working at a table, and Emily 
sat near her sister, bending over the end of the 
sofa, and talking to her. “Let me sec that 
letter again, Florry,” she said, taking a letter 
from the passive lingers of the sick girl. “ Yes, 
he is syre it must have been Caivxrt. He says, 
that though the Kwiss papers give the name 
Oohmrt, lie is sure it was Calvert, and you re¬ 
member his last words here as he went away 
that, evening r” 

“J?oor.i’cllow!” said Florence, "I am sure 
I have no rigty to bear him good will, but I am 
sorry for him—really sorry. X suppose, by this 
time, it is all over? 5 ' 

£ The wound was through the throat, it is 
saS,” said Miss Grainger. “ But bow confused 
the whole story is. who is Barnard, and. why 
did Calvert fight tv.' save Barnard's honour P” 

<=No, aunt. It was to rescue Mr.'tirohfflfrs,* 
the man who was about to marry- Sophia Cal¬ 
vert.” 

“ Not nt all, Milly. It wes Graham who shot 
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there was that amotmt of mistake and misunder¬ 
standing, which required no aid on liis part, ami 
now nothing remained bat to present himself 
suddenly before them as aafugttive from justice, 
sealing shelter aad*piWt^ct!on. The rest J»e 
was oontfut to leave to huz&rd. 

A sharp ring at the dooi-bell was scarcely 
answered ta the servant, when the man came 
to the drawing-room door, and made a sign to 
Miss Grainger. 

“ What is it, Giacomo f What do you mean ?” 
she cried. 

“Just one moment, signora; half a minute 
here,” be said. 

Well accustomed to the tone of sectcsy as¬ 
sumed by Italians on occasions the least impor¬ 
tant, Miss Grainger followed him outside, and 
there, under tho glare of the hall-lamp, stood 
CUhert, pale, his lmir dishevelled, his cravat 
loosened, and his coat-sleeve loin. “ Save me 1 
hide me!” said he, in a low wluspei. “Can 
you—will you save me ?” 

She was one not unfitted to mod a suddeu 
change; and, although steielly shoehtd, she 
rallied quicklv, and led lum into a room beside 
the half. “) know all,” said she. “ V\ e ali 
knew it was your name.” 

“ Cau you conceal nie here for a day—two 
days at furthest 

“A week, if you need it.” 

“ And the servant— can lie be tiusli dr" 

“ To the death. I'll answer for him.” 

“How can you keep the sicitt liuni the 
gills r” 

“ 1 uted not; they must know evily thing.’’ 

“But Florence; ^iwi she-- Las she forgiven 
mei” •* . 

“ Yes, tlioionghly. She scarcely knows about 
what she quarrelled with yon. She sometiims 
.feais that she wronged you; and .VliUy defeuds 
you always.” • 

“ You have heard—you know w hat has hap¬ 
pened to me 'r” 

“ Tu a fashion; that is, we only know there 
has been a duel. - W<* feared you had been 
wouuded; aud, iudee! we lit aril •severely 
wounded.” 

“The stosy is too long tell you now , 
enough, if I say it was alp ‘bout Soph " You 
remember Sophy, and a fellow who wins' to huu 
man led her, and who jilted hei; aiul not ouly 
this, but boasted of the injury he bait done hoi, 
aud the insult he had thrown on J?:- A (fund 
of mine, Banantd, a brolher-ofiiegr, heaid him — 
but why go on with this detailthere was a 
quarrel and a challenge, rtftd it wdh by merest 
accident 1 heard of it, and reached Basle in th.ic 
Of course, I was not going to leave to Banjird 
what of right belonged to me. Therjj were, as 
you can imagine, iunumerah'e. compheations in 
*sdtLfuattcr.* Rochefort, the oilier man’s fPfcud, 
and a French fellow, insisted on hawing a finger 
in the pie. # The end of it was, I shot Graham; 
and somebody else—1 believe Rochefort—put 


a bullet into Bernard. The Swiss laws in some 
cantons are severe, and w« only learned too late 
that we had fought in the very worst of them; so 
I ran, I don’t know how, or in what direction. 

1 lost my head for a while, and wandered about 
the Vorarlberg and the Splugen for a week or 
two. How I find myself now here is quite a 
mystery to me.” 

There was a haggard wildness m his look 
hat fully accorded with all he said, aud the 
old lady felt the Didst honest pity for bis suffer¬ 
ings. 

* l don’t know if I am perfectly safe here,” 
said he, looking fearfully around him. “ Are you 
sure you can conceal me, if need be ?” 

“ Quite sure; have no fear about that. I’ll 
tell the guls that your safety requires the greatest 
caution and secrcsv, and you’ll see how careful 
they v ill be ” 

“ Girls mil talk, though,” said he, doubt- 
uurly 

“There is the double security lierc —they 
hav e no one to talk to,” she said, with a faint 
smile. 

“ Very true. I was forgetting how retired 
your life was here. Now, for tho next point. 
Ulut art you to tell them—l mean, how much 
aie they to know 

Tho old lady looked puzzled; site felt she 
nreght easily lir.ve replied, "if they only know 
no more than I can tell them, your secret will 
certainly be salebut, as she looked at bis hag¬ 
gard cheik diul feverish eye, she shrunk from 
renewing a theme full of*distress and suffer- 
tig. ‘“Leave il to me to say something—any- 
ituug which shall .how them that you arc in a 
senous tremble, and require all their semesy and 
sympathy.” 

* “ Yes, that may do—at least for the present. 
It will do ai ka.it with Emily, who bears rue no 
ill will.” 

• Y on w roug Florence if you imagine that she 
tioi's. It was ouly the other day, when, in a 
1« t let fiom Lovil, she rend that you had loft the 
army, she said flow suiry she was you had quitted 
the career so suited to your abilitfe%.” 

" Indeed! 1 scarce hoped for so much of in* 
tfflrul in me.” * 

“Oh, she talks continually about you; and 
always as of one, who only needs the guidance of 
some hue friend to be a man of mark and dis¬ 
tinction yet.” * 

“It is very sjbod, very kind of her," he said; 
aud, for an mil an!, seemed lost m thought 

“i’llgo hack now,”said Miss Gritiusrcr, “and 
prepare them for your coming. They'll wonder 
wliut has detained me. all this while. Wait one 
moment for uio here.” 

Calvert, aj^.ieivtly, was too much engaged 
with his own thougbtlMo hear her, and suffered 
her to go without a word. She was quickly 
back again, ami beckouingjfctfn to follow her, 
led the way to the dretwing-ioom. m 

Scarcely had Calvert passed the doorway, 
when thcf’two girls met him, and each taking a 
baud, conducled him without a word to a sofa, 
indeed, his sickly look, amfthe air of downright 
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misery ia his countenance, called fog ail their hg>t few (reeks lie, if sot forgotten, at least tiu- 
sympatky and kinfotfeb, mentioned, till yon ore calm and quiet enough 

"I have Bcumeiy strength to thank yon!” to talk of them as old memories.” 
he said to them, in a faint voiqe. Though the “Yes! but liow can I hear the thought of ! 
words were addressed to both, the glance he what others may say of m^-moanwhile r’ t 
gave towards ^lonsnce sent the blood to her “Who are these others—we see no me, we 
pale cheeks, and made her turn away in some go into no society ?”< ? 

confusion. “ -Have you not scw$f of dear friends, writing 

“ You’ll have some tea, and rest yourself, and by every post to tux if this atrocious duellist be 
when you feel once quiet and undisturbed here,' ‘ your' Mr. Calvert, and giving such a narrative, 
you’ll soon regain your strength,” said Emily, as besides, of his doings, that a gallejpolave would 
sheiomcd towards the tea-table. While 1‘loreuce, shrink from contact with such a man? Do I 
after a few moments’ hesitation, seated hefstll not know well how tenderly people deal With 
on the sofa beside him. the vices that are not their own P How severe 

“Has she told you what has befallen uic?” the miser can he on the spendthrift, and how i 
whispered he to her. niercih s-.lv the coward condemns the hot blood 1 


“ In part—that is, something of it. As much 
as she could in a word or two; but do not 
speak of it now.” 

“ If I do not now, Florence, I can never have 
the courage agam.” 

“Then be. it so,” she said, easily “1 am 
mere anxious to see you stioug and well again, 
than to bear bow you became wretched anu un¬ 
happy.” 

“Bat if you do not bear the story fiom my¬ 
self, Florence, and if you should in nr the ialr 
that others may tell of me —if you uev er know 
bow I have been tried and tempted — with a 
temper that never was made ior trial or tempta¬ 
tion—" 

“There, there—don’t agitate yourself, or I 
must leave you; and, see, Mdly is remarking our 
whispering together ” 

"Does She grudge me this much of your 
kindness?” 

“No; but—there—here she comes with \om 
tea.” She drew a little table m fiout of him, 
and tried to persuade him to cat. 

“Your sister lias just made nit a veiy guic- 
rous promise, Emily, ’ said he. “ She has pledge d 
herself—even without heanng my exculpation— 
to believe uic innocent, and although 1 have told 
her that the charges that othcis will m ik< ag.unst 
me may need some refutation on my part, she 
says she’ll tfti 1 listen to them. Is not that vciy 
noble—is it not truly generous 

“It is what I should expect from Florence' ’ 

“And what of Florence’s sisterP” said lie, 
with'a half furtive glance towards her 

“ 1 hope, nothing Itss gcncryus.” 

“Then I am content,” said he, with u faint 
sigh. “ When a ingn is as thoroughly ruuttd 
as I sp, it might be thought he would be in¬ 
different to opinion m every shape,—and so 1 
am, beyond the four walls of this loom; but 
here,” and he looked at each in turn, “arc the 
arbiters of roy fate; if you will but lie io me 
dear sisters — kind, coimjassidlikle, forgiving 
sisters—you will do mo'T for this crushed and 
wounded heart, than all the sympathy of the 
whole world bcSKri” 

“ We only ask to be such to you,” cried 
Florence, eagerly; “ and we feel how pioud we 
could be of such a brother; but, abqve all, do 
not distress yourself now, by a theme so painful 
to loach on. Let the unhappy events of the 


that it sent s au mjuiy, and bow gladly they 
would involve in shame the character that 
would not inook dishonour?” * 

“ Believe me, we have verv few ‘dear friends* 
at all,” said Florence, smiling, “and not one, 
no, not a single one, of the stamp you speak 1 
of ” 

“If you wcio only to read our hnmdmm 
leftu-,” (bull'd tu Emily, “you’d bee how , 
ilu v n< vei tie.it of anything but little domestic 1 
thl ids ot p<ople who live as obscurely as our- . 
scjve- flow Uncle Tom’s boy has got into i 
the Chaim home, or Mary’s baby taken the i 
cluck' n-po\.” i 

“But Loyd writes to you—and not in this I 
strain 1 '" j 

“ I Mi-.pi ct Joseph cares little to fill ius pages 
with what h called news,” said Emily, with a 'J 
laughing shinet At her sister, who had turned 
aw. iv h< r head m some confusion. j 

“Noi would Ik he one likely to judge you ,, 
luishly,” sml Flounce, iccovermgherself. "I . 
bt In vc you lmvc tew fi lends who jate you more ( 
highly than lie do- ” . , 

“ It is very generous of turn!” said Calvert, ’ 
haughtily; ,ind t hen, eat doing ml he proud glance i 
of bioriy’s t vis a daring challenge of his words,- j 
lie added, m a quu ter tom-, “ I mean, it isgeue- ," 
ious ol bun to ovetlook how unjust 1 have been 
to him. It is not easy lor men so different to j 
measure eac h other, and I certainly formed an . 1 
unfair estimate of Inin.*’ j 

“ Oh h may 1 1 ( 11 lam that you said so ?” cried i 
she, takuig Ins baud with warmth 
“I jnean to do it for myself,Nearest sister. I 
It is a debt i caunflt, perm it another to acquit 1 
for me.” » 

“Don’t you think you arc forgetting our 
guest’s late^itigues, and what need he has of 
rest -aud Oldness, girls P” said Mis ; Grainger, 
coming over to where they saf, * 1 

“ l was ffiTgotling everytlung in my joy, i 
aunt,” crieS Florence. “ He is going to write 
to / osenh like a dear, dear brother as he is, mid 
woWtnll alt be so happy, and so united,” 

“A brother? Mr. Calvert a brother ?” said ( 
the old lady, in ^ov&ternutiou at such a liberty 
witffono orthat mighty house, ia which sh^TSd- , 
once lived its an humble dependent.. 1 

“Yes,” cried he. “It is a favour I have , 
begged, and they have not denied me.” 
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The oldlady’s f ie flushed, and $ride s*d 
shame glowed together on her cheeks. 

“ So we wxnfc. say good night,” said Calvert, 
rising; “hut we aMul have a long day’s talk 
together, ie-aaorrowT Who is itibut defines an 
aunt as acreature that always sends one to bed ?” 
whispered he to f%iy ; noe.* 

“ Wind made you' ftswh, dear ?” said her 
sister, after Calvert had left\ite room. 

“ Ffbrget—I didn't know 1 laughed—he is a 
strange, iflUpmpreheoaihlo fellow—sometimes 1 
like atm greatly, and sometimes 1 feel a sort of 
dread of him that amounts to terror.” 

■Mf I were Joseph, I should not be quite 
unconcerned about that jumbled estimation.” 

“ He has no need to be. They are unlike in 
cvenr way,” said she, gravely ; and then, taking 
up her book, went on, or "affected to go oh, 
reading. 

“I wish Aunt Grainger would not make so 
much of him. It is a sort of adulation that 
makes our position regarding him perfectly 
false,” said Emily, “ Don’t you think so, dfar 

Florence, however, made no reply, and no 
more passed that evening between them. 

Few of us have not had occasion to remark 
the wondrous change produced in some quiet 
household* where the vrork of domesticity goes 
on in routine fashion, by the presence of an 
agreeable and accomplished guest. It is not 
alone that he contributes by qualities of his 
own to the common stock of amusement, but 
that he excites those around him to efforts, 
winch develop resources they had not, perhaps, 
felt conscious of possessing. The necessity, 
too, of wearing one’s company face, which the 
, presence of a stranger exacts, has more advan¬ 
tages than many wot of. The small details 
whose discujgion for#,is the staple of daily talk— 
the little household cares wind worries—have 
to be shelved. One can scarcely entertain their 
friends with slorics of*the cook’s impertinence, 
•or the eoachman’s neglect, and one has to see as 
they do see, that the* restraint of a guest does 
not in reality affect the‘discipline of a household, 
though it suppress the debates and arrest the 
discussion. 

It 1ms been often refliarked that the custom 
of appearing in parii<..neut—ns it if ns once 
observed—in court-dress, in .used a degree of 
oourtesy and^leference in deude, of whjph men 
in wideawake hats and paletots are not always 
observant; and, unquestionably, in the little ce¬ 
remonial Observances imposed "by tho,stranger’s 
presence,, maybe seen the socmlybendlts of a 

f ood breeding not mavred.by over-faniilkrily. 
t was thus ORvert made his presence felt at 
the villa. It was true he had mmre companion¬ 
able qualities; and he had, dr at, least affected to 
have, very wide sympathies. He was ever rfuly 
to read aloud, to now, to walk, to work iisvthe 
flower-garden, to sketch, or to oopy*niusic, as 
though each was an e#»e<flhl ^pleasure to him. 
*' ■H lfe was not as high-spirited and Sghi-hearted 
ns they onoe had seen Mm, lt di^not detract 
from, but rather added tothe inf crest he excited. 
He Was in misfortune—a calamity not the less toi 


lonatetl that none coaid accurately 
it: some dreadful (event hadoeomroa, 
aome terrible wmaequeace impended, aaul each 
felt the necessity of lightening the loadaffce 
sorrow, and helping Mm to bear his affliction. 
They were so glad when they could cheer Mm 
up, and so happy when they saw him take even 
a passing pleasure in the pursuits their own days 
were spent in. 

1 They had now been long enough in Italy not 
to feel depressed by its dreamy and monotonous 
quietude, but to feci the inexpressible charm of 
tbit soft existence, begotten of air, and climate, 
ami scenery. They had arrived at that stage— 
and it is a stage—in which the olive is not dusky, 
nor the mountain arid; when the dry course of 
the torrent suggests no wish for water. , Life— 
mere, life—has a sense of luxury about it, Onfeit 
in northern lands. With an eager joy, therefore, 
did they perceive that Calvert, seemed *to have 
arrived at the same sentiment, and the same 
appreciation as themselves. He seemed- to ask 
for nothing better than to stroll through orange 
groves, or lie under some, spreading fig-tree, 
drowsily soothed by the song of the vine-dresser, 
or the unwearied chirp of the cicala. Hew 
much of good there must be surely in a .nature 
pleased wi:!t such tranquil simple pleasures! 
thought they. See how he likes to watch the 
children at their play, and with what courtesy 
he, talked io that old priest. It is clcaT dis¬ 
sipation may have damaged, but has not 
destroyed that fine temperament—his heart has 
not lost, its poner to feel. It was thus that 
Kwh thought of him, though there was less of 
' confidence between the sisters than heretofore. 

A very few words ‘will suffice to explain this *- 
When Florence recovered from the shack Cal¬ 
vert had occasioned her on the memorable night 
of his visir, she had nothing but the very 
vaguest recollection of what had occurred. 
That, some terrible tidiugs.had been told her— 
some disastrous news in which Loyd and Calvert 
were mixed up; that she had blamed Calvert 
for rashness or indiscretion; that he had either 
shown a letter he ought never fflThave shown, 
or not produced one which giight have averted a 
nfisfortune ; and, hist of all, that she herself had 
done or said something which a calmer judg¬ 
ment could not justify—all these were in some 
vague and slnujfjwy shape before her, and ail 
rendered her anxious and uneasy. On the other 
hand, Emily, seeing with come satisfaction that 
her sister never recurred to the events of that 
unhappy night, gladly availed herself of this 
silence to let them sleep undisturbed. She 
was greatly shocked, it is true, by the picture 
Calvert’s representation presented of Loyd. He 
had never lw*u’a great favourite of her own; 
she recognised many* good and amiable traits 
in his nature, but she deemed him gloptay, de¬ 
pressed, and a dreamer— a«r l, Si dreamer, above 
all, she regarded us unfit to tee the husband ofc* 
Florence, whose ill health badonly tended to cx- 
aggeratote painful aud imaginative disposition. 
She saw, or fancied she that Loyd’s tempe¬ 
rament, calm and gentle though it was, seemed 
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to depress her sister. His vie^s qflife were 
wry sombre, and ft# ©fort ever enabled him 
to look forward in a sanguine or hopeful spirit. 
If, however, to these feelings an absolute fault of 
character Were ta be added-^-the want of personal 
courage—hter feeliug for him could no longer be 
even rate qualified esteem she had hitherto expe¬ 
rienced, She-also knew that nothing could be 
such« Shook to Florence, as to believe that the 
nPua she loved Was a coward; nor could any sta* 
tion, or charm, or ability, However great, cotn- 

S abate for such a defect. As a matter, there- 
% for crave after-thought, but not thoroughly 
-‘‘proven, she retained this charge in her mind, 
hor did she by any uceideut drop a hint, or a 
word that could revive the memory of that 
evening. 

As for Miss Grainger, only too lmppv to see 
that Florence seemed to retain no trace of that 
distressing scone, she never went back to it, and 
thus every event ofc the night was consigned 
to silence, if not oblivion. Still, there grow 
out of that reserve a degree of estrangement be¬ 
tween the sisters, which each, unconscious of in 
herself, could detect in the other. " 1 think 
Miliy has grown colder to me of late, aunt. I 
She is not less kind or aUeutin-, but lheie is a 
something of constraint about her 1 cannot, 
fathom/’ would Florence say to ln-r aunt. 
While the Other whispered, “ 1 wonder why \ 
Florry is so silent when we are alone together: 
She {.hat used to tell me ail her thoughts and 
speak for hours of what she hoped aud wished, 
now only alludes to some common-place topic— 
the boot she has just read, or the walk we tool* 
yesterday.” 

The distance, between them was not the ie-s 
wide that each had secretly confided to Calvert 
her misgivings about the other, lmleed.it would 
have been, for girls so young and incspetieiH'id 
in life, strange not to have accorded him their 
confidence. He possessed a large share of that 
quality which very young people regard as saga¬ 
city. I am not sure that the gift lias got a 
special name, but we have all of us heard of; 
some one ""With such a good head,” “ «o sate | 
an adviser,” “suc^a rare counsellor in a diffi- j 
eulty,” “ knowing life and mankind so wdt,” j 
and “such an aptitude to tuke the right road in 
d moment of embarrassment.” The phumix is 
not usually a man of bright or showy qualities; 
hfe is, on the contrary, one unit the world at 
iarge has failed to recognise, ^f, however, by 
any chance he should prove to be smart, ready- 
witted, and a successful talker, his sway is a 
perfect despotism. Such was Calvert; at least 
such was hg to the eyes of these sisters. Now, 
Emily bad confided to him that she thought 
Loyd totally unworthy of Fiord®?. His good 
qualities-were undcniadl, but he had few 
,, attractive or graceful ones ; and then there was 
a despondent, dfeffcpssed tone about him that 
•must prove deeply injurious to qne whose na¬ 
ture required bright and cheery companionship. 
Calvert agreed tilth every word of tnjp. 

Florence, on her side, was, meanwhile, im- 
paetiag tb'.aun that Loyd; was not fairly appro*. 


ouded b/'hev aunt or her sister. They deemed 
mm very honourable, very truthful, and very 
moral, but they did-not think highly of his aShi- * 
lilies, nor reckon much ou his’ success iu life. 
In fact, though the wotds themselves were 
spared her, they told her in a hundred modes 
that “she was throering k.rself sway/’ and, 
strange as it may refdf #he l iked to be told so, 
and heard with a sort of triumphant pride that 
she was going to make, a sacrifice of herself and 
all her prospects—all for “ poor Lyseph/' To 
become the auditor of this reckoning required 
more adroitness than the other case; but Cal¬ 
vert was equal to it. He saw where to differ, 
where to agree with her. It was a contingency 
which admitted of a very dexterous flattery, 
rather insinuated, however, than openly declared; 
and it was thus he conveyed to her that he took 
the same view as t he others. He knew Loyd was 
an excellent fellow, far too good and too moral 
for a mere scamp like himself to estimate. He 
was certain he would turn out respectable, 
esteemed, aud ail that. He would lie sure 
to be a churchwarden, aud might be a poor- j 
law guardian; aud his wife would be certain ! 
to shim; in the same brightness attained by j 
him. Then stopping, he would heave a low, j 
faint sigh, aud turn the conversation to some- j 
thing about her own itUr.miioas or graceful I 
gifts. How cntiinsiasti.'ttily the world of “so- i 
cicty” would one d.ty welcome ihem -and what . 
a “ miosis,” await'ai her whenever she was well ! 
enough aud strung enough to endure its fatigue, j 
Now, though all these were only as so many j 
fagots to t In: pile of her martyrdom, she delighted j 
to lisu n to them, and never wearied of bearing j 
tialvert. exalt all the greatness of the sacrifice ■ 
stu was about to make, and how immeasurably 
she was above the lot to^hich she was going | 
to eon.sig '1 herseltw . # % ' 

It is ihe drip, drip, that cats away the rock, 
and iteration <vcr so faf.it., will cleave its way 
at last, su Hurry, without in the slightest, 
degree disparaging Loyd, grew at length to J 
believe :•<- t'.iivcrt assT-ee ':cr, that “Master j 
,1'Srrn '* win the luckiest dog ih.d c'-er lived, • 
and liad carried off a prize immeasurably above i 
Lis pretensions. • i 

Mi.ss tirainger, too, found a confessor in their ; 
guest. but it will spare the reader some time : 
if 1 (dace before Inin a letter which Calvert « 
wrote i o one of Ms most intimate friends a 
short time sifter lie had taken up his abode at 
the villa., The letter will also serve to connect 
some past, events with the present now before 
us. , 

The epistle was addressed AljJferaoa Drayton, 
Esq., Army and Navy Club, London, and ran 
thus,: • 

f Mr oea. 1 i Algy.—You are Has pride© of 
‘our own correspondents,’ and Lthank Vbu, 
‘imo corde/ if.tW be Latin for ^ 2 
tottrhave <tione. for me. ; I def/ fhe wifflUa* 
Bar to rnifcc out, from toar narrative, who 1 
killed who, in that affair at Basle. 1 know; after : 
the third readiosr of it I fancied that I had 
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been shot through the heart* and tlen togk 
post-horses for Zurich. It wits and is a master¬ 
piece of the bewildering imbroglio style. Culti¬ 
vate youf great gifts, then, my friend. You will 
be & treasure to the lourt of Cresswell, and the 
most injured of mea or the basest of seducers 
will not be aide at the end of a suit to say 
which must kneel do’Vn'wnd ask pardon of tbe 
other. I suppose 1 ought w say I’m sorry for 
BarraSd, out I can’t, • No*Aigy, I cannot. He 
was an aftvftt snob, and, if he had lived, he’d 
have gone about telling the most absurd stories 
and getting people to believe them, just on the 
faith of his stupidity. If there is a ridiculous 
charge in the world, it is that of ‘firing before 
one’s time,’ which, to make the most of it, must 
be a matter of seconds, and involves, besides, a 
question as to the higher inflammability of one’s 
powder. I don’t care who made mine, but 1 
know it did its work well. I’m glad, however, 
that you did not deign to notice that con¬ 
temptible allegation, and merely limited your¬ 
self to what resulted. Your initials and the stars 
showered over the paragraph, are in the highest 
walk of legerdemain, and 1 can no more trace 
relatives t.o antecedents, than I can tell wlmt 
has become of the egg 1 saw Houditt smash in 
my hat. . 

’“I know, however, I mustn’t come back ju«! 
yet. There is-that shakc-of-tbe-headiuess abroad 
that, makes one uneomh >nble. Fortunately, 
this is no sacrifice to me. ' My debts keep me 
out of London, just os effectually as my morals. 
Besides this, my ih-ar Altry, I’m living in the 
very deepest of clover, domesticated with a 
maiden aunt and two lovely nieces, it: u villa on 
an Italian lake, my lift* and comforts being the 
especial care of the triad. Imagine an inlau*- j 
school occupied irt lljp care of a"young tiger of 
tite spotted species, and you ypy, as the Yankees 
say, realise the situation. But. they teem to 
enjoy the peril of what* they are doing, or they 
4 ou’t see it,\J can’t tell which. 

“ ‘ Gazetted out,* you say; ‘ Mano male,’ 
ns they say here. 1 might have been promoted, 
and so tempted to go back to that land of Bores, 
Bearers, and Iiungalores, and 1 am grateful to 
the stumble that saves me from a fall. But you 
ask, What do 1 mean to do i and I own f do not 
see my way to anything. Time \v;.s when gen¬ 
tleman-riding** coach-driving, o billiards, were 
on a par with the learned professions; but, my 
dear Drayton, we have fallen upou»a painfully 
enlightened age, and every fellow* can 5 I 0 a little 
of everything. 

*‘ You talk of my friends ? You nj^lit asyrcll 
talk of my Three wear Cents. If I had friends, 
it would be nwturiu enough they should help me 
to emigrate as a ipenns or seeing thc"last of me; 
but I rather suspect that my relatives, whoiby 
a figure of, speech represent the friends afore¬ 
said, have a lively faith that some davor other 


the government will bc at sthe expense of iny 
.pUSsage—thftt it would be quite superfluous in 
them tepiw#»fpril * 

You bii$ that l «dgbt many, meaning 
thereby marry with money ; and, to, be sure, 


there s BarnardPs widow with plenty oftai. and 
exactly in. that stage of affliction that solicits 
consolation; for when the heart is open to 
sorrow. Love occasionally steps in before the 
door closes. Then, a more practical case. One 
of these girls herc~ihe fortune is only fifteen ' 
thousand —-1 think over the matter day and 
night, and I verily believe I see it in the light 
of whatever may be the weather at the time 
wery darkly on the rainy days; not so gloomy 
when the sky is bluff ana the air balmy. 

"Do you remember that fellow that I stayed 
beltiud for at the Cape, and thereby lost my 
passage, just to quarrel with —Headsworth ? 
Well, a feeling of the same sort is tempting me 
sorely at. this time. There is one of these girls, 
a poor delicate thing, very pretty, and coquettish 
in her way, has taken it” into her wise head to 
prefer a stupid loutish sort of young sucking 
barrister to me, and treats me with an ingenious 
blending of filial) eomp.vsinr, and soft pity to 
console my defi-af. It you could ensure”my 
being an nfflb’ted widower *■>,ithiu a year, I’d 
many her. ju>‘ to show hci the. sort of edged 
too] she has been playing with I’m often half 
! driven to distraction by her impertinent com- 
miser,irion J ch- ? re got into a row with the 
man, but he would not bun •> Don’t you 
hue the fellow (hat •,rm’ r ip-vM with you, 
worse even than tin- >.Ji;i,.s <v--de!‘ "'ho won’t 
give you credit r 

“ 1 might marry the sister, I suppose, to¬ 
morrow ; but that alone is a reason against it. 
Besides, she is terribly healthy ; and though I 
have lost much faith in”consumption, from cases 
I have watched m my own family, bad air and 
bad ireat.iicnt will occasionally aid its march. 
Could you, from such meagre data as these, 
help me with a word of advice ? for I do like lice 
advice of an unscrupulous dog like yourself—so 
sure to be practical Then there is no cant 
between roeu like ns—we play ‘cartes sui¬ 
table.’ 

‘ The old maid who represents the head of 
this house has been confidentially sounding mo 
as to an eligible investment for soa*e thousands 
which'have fallen iu from a redeemed mortgage. 

1 •mild have said, ‘ Send thSm to me, ana you 
shall name the interest yourselfbut 1 was 
modest, and did not. 1 bethought me, however, 
of a good friend, one Algy Drayton, a man of 
large landed property, but who always wants 
money for dratnfge. ” Eh, ^.Igy 1 Arc’your lips 
watering at the prospect? If so, let your in¬ 
genuity say what, is to be the security. 

" Before I forget it, ask Pearson if he has 
any more of that light Amontillado. It is the 
only thing ever sets me right, and I have been 
poorly of late **'-1 know I must be oat ofsorts, 
because all day yestelduy I was wretched and 
miserable at my misspent life and squandered 
abilities. Now, in my hcalibwc moments, such 
thoughts never cross me. r3 have been honest m 
if Nature bad dealt, fairly with me; but the 
younger *m of a younger brother starts top - 
heav&p weighted to win hjy anything but r 
* foal/ You understand tics wot, for we.*re 
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in the same book. We each ofeus pawned our 
moralityvery eatiyinlife, and newer were rich 
enough to redeem it! A propos of pledges* is 
your wife alive? I lost a bet about it some 
time ago, but I forget on which side. I backed 
my opinkau , * 

" Now, tp sum up. Let me hear from you 
about ail T bare been asking; and, though I 
don’t opine it lies very much in your way, 
send me any tidings you can pick up —kv 
his disadvantage, of course—of Joseph Loyd, 
Middle Temple. You know scores of attorneys 
who could trace him. Your hint about letter- 
writing for the papers is not a bad one. I sup¬ 
pose 1 could learn the trick, and do it at least 
as well as some of the fellows whose lucubra¬ 
tions' I read. A political surmise, a spicy bit 
of scandal, a sensation trial, wound up with a 
few moral reflections upon how much bett er we 
do the same sort of things at home. Isn’t that 
the bone of it? Send me—don’t forget it,— 
send me some news of ltocksley. I want to hear 
how they take all that I have been doing of late, 
for their happiness. I have half of u letter 
. written to Soph—a sort of mild condolence, 
blended with what the serious people call pro¬ 
fitable reflections and suggestive hints that her 
old affection will find its way back to me one 
of these days, and that when the event occurs, 
her best course will be to declare it.. I have 
reminded her, too, that 1 laid up a little love in 
her heart when we parted, just as shrewd people 
leave a small balance at their bankers’ as a title 
to re-open their account at a future day. 

** Give Gay’s people a hint that it’s only wnst- u 
ing postage-stamps to torment me with bills. 
I never break the envelope of a dun’s letter, 
and I know them as instinctively as a detective 
•does a swell-mobsman. What an imaginative 
race these dans must be. I know of no fellow, 
for the high flights of fancy, to equal one’s 
tailor or bootmaker. As to the search for the 
elixir vit®, it’s a dull realism after the attempts 
T have witnessed for years to get money out of j 
myself. 

“But I yjpst close this; here is Milly,j 
whose taper fingers have been making cigarettes 
for me au the morning, come to propose a sii] 
on the lake!—fact Algy!—and the wolf is going 
out with the lambs, just as prettily and as de- 


of extravagance, be accompanied the old lady 
WfcktotUelioase, somewhat relieved, indeed, in 
mind to learn that the letter she whs about to 
show him in no way related to him nor his 
affairs. ’ ^ 

“I have my scruples, Mr. Calvert, about ask¬ 
ing your opinion in $ case jpbere I well know 
your sympathies are MjLinrunison with our own; 
but your wise judgment and great knowledge 
of life are advantages I cannot bring ftiyypa to 
relinquish. I am well aware that wnjjfcoVer your 
feelings or your prejudices, they wSlnot inter¬ 
fere with that good judgment.” 

“ Madam, you do me honour; bat, X hope, no 
more than justice.” 

“ You know of Florry’s engagement to Mr. 
Loyd ?” she asked, abruptly, as though eager to 
begin her recital; and he bowed. " Well, be left 
t his so hurriedly about his father’s affairs, that 
be had no time to settle anything, or, indeed, 
explain anything. We knew nothing of his 
prospects or his means, and he iust as little 
about my niece’s fortune. He haa written, it is 
true, to his father, and got a moat kind and 
affectionate answer, sanctioning the match, and 

expressing fervent wishes for his happiness- 

Why do voa smile, Mr. Calvert?” 






here chat my stay is more than a day by day 
matter, I have all my letters directed to* the. 


1 Yours, very cordially, 

“ Harry Calvert.’ 


The pleasant project «jhus passingly alluded 
to was Bot destined to fulfilment; for as Calvert 
with the two s&rauwere on their wav to the 
ilake, the*. wans ■ by Miss Granger, 


. they were ov&taken by Miss Grainger, 
sted on eartyk®, away Calvert, to. give 
pa advice upon a latter she had just 
sd. Obeying with the best \me be 

ijend.whtfth «*JJv did wflfcfirr n« (li* «V>in 


Why do you smile, Mr. Calvert?” 

“ 1 was only thinking of the beauty of that 
benevolence that, costs nothing; few things are 
more graceful than a benediction—nothing so 
cheap. 

“ That may be so. 1 have nothing to say to 
it,” she rejoined, in some irritation. “ But old 
Mr. Loyd’s letter was very beautiftd, and very 
touching, lie reminded Joseph that be himself 
had married on the very scantiest of means, and 
that though his life bad never been above tbe 
condition of a very poor vicar, the narrowness 
of bis fortune had not barred his happiness. 

I’d like to read you a passage-” 

"Pray do not. ' You have given me the key¬ 
note, and 1 feel as if X, could score down the 
whole symphony.” 

“ You don’t believe him, then ?” * 

“ Heaven forfend! All I would say is, that 
between a man of his temperament and one of 
mine discussion is impossible; and if this be 
the letter on which you want my opinion, I 
frankly tell you I have none to give.” 

" No, no! this is not the letter; here is the 
letter I wish you to read. Xt iias,puly come by 
this morning’s post, and X want to have your 
judgment on it before I speak of it to the girls.” 

Calvert drew the letter slowly from its en¬ 
velope, mid, with a sort of languid r esigna tion, 
proceeded,.* / read it. As he reached the end. 
of tfue first page, he said, “|Ybj, it would 
need a lawyej of the Ecclesiastical Court to 
understand this. ■ What’s all this entangled 
story about irregular inductioA and i|e laid in¬ 
cumbent, and the lay impropriator ?” ,, 
u Oh, you needn’t have read that! IPs the 
poor old tjentlc maids acconst of bis calamity ; 
bowshe haa lo& his vicarage, and* i3 going 
down to n curacy in Cornwall. XXjace,” «8id T she, 

,porting to wetta? $ugc, you 

in hoerin . *1 mi n&t hMra ImmiM—** ' 
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“ Ah, yes !” said he, reading alond; "ll rato^t 
have borne up better tinder tide misfortune n it 
had not occurred at such a critical moment of 


! I shall no longer have a borne to offer the young 
j people, when from reasons of health or economy, 
j or relaxation, they dBoliMike to have left the 
! totfmaud, come down to Rusticate with us. 
j Neito^wdl it be in my power to contribute— 
i even in tSH^umble shape I had once lioped—to 
i their means of living. I am, in short, reduced 
| to the very narrowest fortune, nor have I the 
j most distant prospect of any better: so much 
1 for mysfclf. As for Joseph, he has been offered, 

1 through. the friendly intervention of an old 
j college companion, an appointment at the Cal- 
I cutta Bor. It is not a lucrative nor an important 
i post, but one which they sav will certainly lead 
! to advancement and future fortune. Had it not 
| been for his hopes, hopes—which have latterly 
( constituted the very spring of his existence— 

! such an opening as this would have been wel- 
: corned with all Ids heart; but now the offer 
| comes clouded with all the doubts as to how 
! you may be disposed to regard it. Will you 
consent to separate from the dear girl you have 
watched over with such loving solicitude for 
years ? Will she herself consent to expatriation 
and the parting from her sister and yourself? 
These are the questions which torture his mind, 
and leave him no rest day or night.! The poor 
fellow has tried to plead lus cause in a letter—Lo 
has essayed a doaeu times—but all in vain. "My 
own selfishness shocks me,” he says, “ when I 
read over what I have written, and sec how 
. completely I have forgo!ten everything but my 
own interests.” If lm remain at home, bv in¬ 
dustry and attention (jp may hope, in some six or 
seven years, ft be in a position to marry; but 
six or seven years are a tong period of life, and 
sure to have their share of vicissitudes and 
<mpalttes. Whereas, by accepting this appoint¬ 
ment, which will be mcarly seven hundred a 
year, be could afford at once to support a wife, 
•of course supposing her to submit willingly to 
the privations and wauts of such straitened' for¬ 
tunes. I have offered to»tell his story for him— 
that story be has no strength to tell hftnself— 
but I have not pledged to oe^r • advocate; for, 
while I wouldvlay down aty life to secure liis 
happiness, I cannot bring myself to urge for his 
sake, what might be unfair or ungenerous to 
exact from another. , 

"‘Though my eon’s account of vour niece 
leaves us nothing more to ask or waft. for jn a 
daughter, I amawriting in ignorance of many 
things I would like to know. Hae she, for in¬ 
stance, the energy of charact er that*Vould face 
a new life m,tt nowand far away land ? Has.fic 
courafp-rbdb she health far if f My wife is wit 
pleased at my stating all these reasons % doubt; 
but I am determined you sltfft know tbe worst of 
•ottfease frorilour»elyes,and dfeoovefno blifcwe 
have not prepared you for.* ** Cahrat muttered 


have not prepared you for.* *' Calvdlt muttered 
something h%e; but too inaudibly to be heard, 
and weal on reading: “ ‘Wkea X think that 


to pray that it may be such as will conduce to the 
welfare of those we both love so dearly. I cannot 
ask you to make what are called “ sacrifices’* for 
ns; but I entreat you let the consideration of 
affection weigh with you, not less than that of 
worldly interests, and also to believe that when 
one has to take a decision which is to influence 
• lifetime, it is as safe to take counsel from the 
heart as from the heSd—from the nature that is * 
to feel, as from the intellect that is to plan.’ 

“«3 think I have read enough of this,” said 
Calvert, impatiently. “ I know tbs old grad’s 
brief perfectly. It’s the old story; first gam a 
girl’s affections, and let her friends squabble, if, 
t hey dare, about the settlements. He's ah artful 
old boy, that vicar! but I like him, on the 
whole, better than his son, for though he does 
plead in forma pauperis, he has the fairness to 
say so.” 

“You arc very severe, Mr. Calvert. I hope 
you are too severe,” said the old lady, in some 
agitation. 

" And what answer are you going to give:Mm r” 
asked he, curtly. 

"That is exactly the point on which I want 
your advice; for though 1 know well you are 
iio friend to young Loyd, I believe you to be 
our sincere well-wisher, and that your judgment 
will be guided by the honest feelings of regard 
for us.” 

Without deigniug to notice this speech, he 
arose, and walked up and down the room, appa¬ 
rently deep in thought. He stopped at last, and 
said, abruptly, “ 1 don’t presume to dictate to 
you in this business; but if 1 were the young 
lady’s guardian, and got such a letter as this, 
my reply would be a very brief one.” 

“ You’d refuse your consent ?” 

"Of course I would! Must your niece 
turn adventuress, and go off to Heaven knows 
where, with God knows whom ? Must she fink 
her fortunes to a man who confessedly cannot 
face the world at home, but must go to the mid 
of the earth for a bare subsistenor? What is 
there iu this man himself, in his character, sta¬ 
tic*!, abilities, and promise, that are to recom¬ 
pense such devotion as this? And what will 
vour own conscience say to the first letter from 
India, full of depression and sorrow, regrets 
shadowed forth, if not avowed openly, for toe 
happy days whfn you weft all together, and 
contrasts of that time, with the dreary dulncss 
of an uncheercd existence ? / know something 
of India, and I can tell you it is a country where 
life is only endurable by splendour. Poverty in 
such a land is not merely privation, it is to live 
in derision sM contempt. Every one knows 
how many rupees you havejjer month,, and you 
are measured by your means in everything. 
That seven hundred* a yearJMnch sounds plau¬ 
sibly enough, is something lw» two hundred at, 
home, if so much. Of cottrse^ottean override 
all these eonsiderations, and, as toe vicar says, 
"Let the heart, take precedence of the head.* 
M cold and worldly codbela will not stand' 
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comparison -with hit fine and generous senti¬ 
ments, no more that! I could make as good a 
figuie in the pulpit as lie could. But perhaps, 
as a mere man of the world, I am bis equal; 
though there are little significant hints m that 
▼err letter that show the old parson is very 
vioe awake.” 

“ 1 never detected them,” said she, cuitly. 
"Perhaps not, but rely upon one thing. It 
T wa& not such a letter as he would hare addressed 
toaifian If/, foi instance, Ind beenthc guardian 
instead of you, the whole tone of the epistle 
would have been very dificrent ” 

"Do you tlimk so 

"Think so' I know it I had not read ten 
lines till I said to myself, ‘ This was meant foi 
very different eyes from mine.’ ” 

"If I thought that-” 

“ Go on," said he; ** finish, and let me hear 
what you would say or do, when arnved at the 
conclusion 1 have come to ’’ 

So far, however, from luviug come to an> 
decision, she really did not <>et in the remotest 
distance anything to guide her to on< 

"What would jou advise me to do, Sir 
Calvert 9 ” said she, at last, and nftc i a pause of 
Borne time, 

"Refer him to me, say the point is too difii 
cult for you, tint while jour fit lings toi vour 
niece might overhear all otliei considerations, 
those very feelings might be the sources of erior 
to you. You might, foi notdiicc, concede too 
much to the claim of affcchou, or, on 1 lit othu 
hand, be too icgardiul of the men worldlj con¬ 
sideration Not 1 hat, on second thoughts, l’d> 
enter upon this to him I’d snnplj sa> a iuend 
in whom I repose the fulli-t eonfidcuec, has 
consented to rcpiescut me in tins diffieuli mat ten 
Not swayed as I am b> the claims of affection, 
be will be able to giu a calmer and more dis¬ 
passionate judgment than I could Mute to 
Air. Calvcit, theiefore, who is now hue, and 
say what the mere business aspect of the matter 
suggests to you to urge Wiite to him trnnklj, 
as to one who alieadv is known to yout son, and 
has lived oa firms of mtimicy with him ULis 
reply will be mine”,, 

“ Is not that a very cold and repelling answer 
to the good vicar’s letterf” 

“I think not, and 1 suspect it will have one 
good cfii ct. The parson’s qfyle will become 
natural at once, and you’ll sec in what a very 
different fashion heT write when the letter is 
addressed to me ” 

« What will Florence say «•” 

Nothing, if she knows nothing And, of 


Vi 

cuarse, ft you intend to take her into jour 
counsels, you must please to omit me. I’m not 
going to legislate for a young lady's future wfth 
herself to vote in the division!” 

" But what’s to become Af me, if you go away 
in tbe middle of the negotiation, and leave me 
to finish it • * 

“ I’ll not do so. ><5*51 pledge my word to see 
you thiough it. If will be far shorten than, you 


suspect The vicar will not play out^niiand 
when he sees his adversary. You nothing 
to do but write as I have told you; leave the 
rest to me ” 

“ Florence is sure to ask me what the vicar 
has written, she knows that I have had lus 
lettci ” 

“Tell hei it is a purely business letter ; that 
his son having been offered a colonial appoint¬ 
ment, he wishes to asccitam what your for¬ 
tune is, and Low circumstanced, before pledg¬ 
ing himsclt fuitliei Shock her a little about 
then wot Idleness, and leave the remaiudei to 
time ’’ 

“Bui Joseph will write to her meanwhile, 
and disabuse her of this ” 

‘ Not completely She’ll be annoyed that the 
news of the colonial place did not come first 
fiom himsc If, she‘11 be piqued into something not 
utyfai tio ndishust, she’ll show some vexation 
when she vvntis, hut don’t play the game be¬ 
fore the cards an* dealt Wait, as I say—wait 
and sec Alt ami mle, give me tiie vicars note, 
foi 1 dtead youi showing it to Florry, and if 
she asks tor'it, suj you sent it to Henderson— 
isn’t that vour lawyer s name f> —in London, and 
told him to supply you with the means of ie- 
ply me to it ” 

Like a fly in a cobweb, Miss Grainger saw 
herself cutuiglcd wheresy she turned, and 
though perhaps m«her sierqt heart’she regret fed 
having cvci called Calvert to her counsels, the 
thing was now done, amt could not be un¬ 
ci me < 
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QUITE ALONE. 


Book the First: Childhood. 

CHAl’TEJi, XXIV. LILY IS LEFT ALONE IN A 
STRANGE COUNTRY. 

is the court-yard of the post-office, not far 
from the hotel, Lily was introduced to an 
enormous machine—like a hackney-coach, an cm- 
nibiH, and a post-chaise, stuck together—painte. I 
yellow, and surmounted in the front by a kind of 
hackney-cab, and in the rear by a tremendous 
pile of luggage covered witli a tarpaulin. The 
formidable edifice was mounted on very heavy 
wheels, and to it weie harnessed, by very ragged 
looking ropes, six horses, three abreast, and as 
ragged as the cords which confined them. This 
was the Paris diligence belonging to the M< s-n- 
gerics Royales of Messrs; Lafitte, Cailhml, and 
Company, and such of my courteous readers who 
may have attained middle-age, and went to school 
in Franee, have probably journeyed by this same 
lumbering, Urging, tflld comfortless conveyance. 

The hackney-coach compaftment, which held 
six, was called the i uteri cur; the omnibus-look¬ 
ing compartment, which afforded want of aceom- 
fiOTationfor eight passengers, went by the name 
of the rotonde; And that, portion of the vehicle 
which litis been likened to a post-chaise, and in 
which three persons could sit, sufficiently ill at 
ease, was entitled the coupe. The lady ha t 
retained the whole of this coupe: one place for 
herself, another for Lily, and the third for her 
temper; although it is quessr enable whether the 
entire diligence would h!m» been big tmough 
to hold that. After a time, an individual in a 
semi-military uniform, with an embroidered badge 
on his arm, and a laced cap aud a peak to it, who 
was the conductcur or guard of ihi-, machine, 
came to the window and read off the passengers’ 
names,from a way-bill; then a tall* gendarme in 
a cocked-hat and jack-boots, who had come, it is 
to be presumed, to see Lily off, and to ascertain 
by ocular inspection whether she was carrying 
an infernal machine to Paris, to blow up the 
Orleans dyngsty withal, wavJH, one of his hjfcck- 
■\skin gauntlets in token of dismissal* the pos¬ 
tilion, a frightful-looking creature, in monstrous 
jack-boots, cad with a quantity of parti-coloured 
ribbons, all very dirtv. streaming f™™ h.->* 


cracked his whip, and began to scream out some 
abusive lamruage to bis horses, and the top-heavy 
caravan jolted out of the post-office yard. . 

They were swaying and staggering over the 
ill-paved streets of the town, when a carriage 
which Lily hail seen before, passed them at a 
steadily rapid pace. It was the green hotline 
which had been lashed to ihc deck of the Harle¬ 
quin, and reclining in it was the invalid gentle- ’ 
man with the yellow face. There was room in 
the rumble fur M. Franz Stiinm, and there his 
place properly w..s ; but he was a confidential 
ennrier, and, the carriage being broad, occupied 
a place by ids master's side. 

■‘There is tint little girl again,” the sallow 
man remarked, fretfully, as they passed the dili¬ 
gence. 

“Sim is ver graziosa; T gif her somejoggo- 
hte, my lord geucrale.” returned the courier. 

* “ Don’t my lord me, Srinun,” peevishly ex¬ 
claimed tho invalid: “nor general me either. 

L imver was the one, and I'm sick of having been 
the oilier. I c.in’t get that little girl’s face oat 
of nn head. Ir haunts me. Who can slic be?” 

“Rah! has grand zbosc,” Monsieur Stiinm 
observed, in r-ply. “Z.t mere elle est mute 
guiinc: onf! mine diublcsse. I ziuk I zee iter 
sum where in de zeatre. dancing on de coni or 
jumping mi de horse. Jiauup-la!” 

Rut the diligence was by this ti»e many yards 
behind, and the invalid, pettishly asking for 
soaie orauge-ffower, and tiding, as usual, per- 
■ suaded to take what Monsieur Franz Stiinm 
; termed “ gogna'V’ forgot, for the time, the bright 
j little face which, lie said, had haunted him. 

The. occupants 8f the coupe travelled all that 
| day along dust# roads, ton the most part bor- 
| dered with tail trees, like walking-sticks sur- 
: mounted by birch-brooms. The perspective was 
' not enchanting. The tields were of an. ugly 
ashen green, and divided by ditches, not- hedges. 
There were no pretty villages by the roadside} 
what, buildiu^s there were, did not get beyond 
tumbledown stone hovAs, at the doors of which 
toothless old women, with t]jgir heads bandaged 
up, sat at spiuniug-« heel^or dirty children 
sprawled. From time to time theyjnet a man* 
walking, in a blouse and sabots, powdered with 
dust froirf.head to foot: a knapsack on lus 
back, ami a quantity of ribbons streaming frbm 
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blubbered; sometimes he whistledcheerily, and 
was defiant, and drank. This was Jean Pierre, 
or Gro3 Guillaume, the conscript wbo bail drawn 
a bad number, and was trudging to the regi¬ 
mental depot. • Frequently, on coming to the 
base of a steep bill, tlic diligence would stop, 
and the conducteur, owning to the coupe door, 
politelyinvite them to descend. Then they 
would have to walk up hill, toiling after the 
diligence, for half a mile or so; but there were 
no wild flowers by the way. There were 
loathsome beggars instead, who, in twos,mid 
• threes, dotted the highway from Boulogne to 
Paris, flaunting their tatters, exhibiting their 
sores, holding up on high their cadaverous 
babies, and, in droning, monotonous tone, re¬ 
peating; “CUarite, s’il vous plait! Petit sou 
Anglais! Petit morceau dc biscuit Anglais!” 
A recent change iu the order of things in Paris 
has had, at least, one gratifying resultthe 
roadside beggars have disappeared. 

They stayed half an hour, at live o’clock, to dine 
at Abbeville, where 1 here was a noisy crowded 
table d’hote. Lily could cat nothing, save a 
spoonful of soup, aud a slice from an enormous 
melon which decorated the table. Five 1’imies 
a head were charged for tlsi-. repast, which puc 
the lady an opportunity of storming at Lily, 
at herself, and at the world, for the next twemy 
miles. A little way out of Abbeville, some 
moil were singeing the bristles off a newly 
slaughtered pig, iu a field; and the odour of this 
porcine suttee borne on the breeze, gave Lih 
a uoiiou of incipient crackling, and made her 
almost hungry. 

They went jogging, rumbling, cluttering on. 
the postilion cracking ins whip and screaming, 
aud the horses, not to be behindhand, screaming: 
too. They travelled all night; but. Lily could 
sleep but little for the incessant jolting. At 
about six iu the morning they stopped at a 
pretty large town, where, from an inn-door, 
a shock-headed barefooted girl brought, out io 
the coupe jhvo white bowls of scalding hot. 
coffee, with a liberal allowance of milk therein, 
and two huge slices of bread. Lily was ;<Uc 
to breakfast very heartily, and, though her feet 
felt chill and munhed, was in better spirits by 
the time they arrived at St. Denis—about eleven 
o’clock—when she was toliP that,, they were 
within six miles of Paris. t 
1 “ The lady’s temper had been throughout de¬ 
testable, and she had seldom spoken to Lily, save 
scold her. As they approached the capital, 
’however, her face brightened, and, at Mont¬ 
martre, she condescended to inform the child that 
Paris was the only place worth*"iving iu in the 
whole world-. t< 

“ Shall very happy there ?” asked the 
little girl, vrah a florid look- 
»• “Wgg^repeated the lady, coldly. "You arc 
;.jfoii MffiqMk hool. Bo you think 1 am a little 
learn lessons and be put i\thc corner 
: as you will be if you arc not sage P 

1 priijiinot r ®P eat such absurdity. There 
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vjill be Gme Paris for me, aud another Paris for 
you, ma petite.** ' 

They entered by the Porte St. Denis, then 
a barrier, where sundry custom-house officers 
came to the window, Asking whether there 
was anything to declare, and poking long 
spiked sticks into life luggftge beneath the tar¬ 
paulin. They tooWP^ay a bottle of wine fr«tn 
a stout lady in me intdrieur, and uivgftf-pie 
from a countryman in the rotonde : i>i posses¬ 
sors of those edibles and potable^aving been 
foolish enough not to unoork the one, nor cut 
a slice out of tho other. For, hi those days, as 
now, everything eatable or drinkable, non-enlamc, 
paid octroi duty, or gate-tolls, to tlio good city 
of Paris. 

The diligence clattered up and down several 
slum streets, with no pavements, with no gns- 
lamps, but, instead, clumsy lanterns suspended 
to the centre of ropes slung across from house u» 
house, ami crowded with people who seemed to 
walk, preferentially, iu the gutter. A great 
many of the men wore blue shirts above their 
clot lies, aud numbers of the women had while 
caps, in lieu of bonnets, on their beads. Lily 
tliouirlit the whole scene very unlike Stock well. 

Arrived at a large coach-office in a street called 
(jircueffo Saint-liouore, and in the yard of 
wh e!i half a dozen machines, as huge, as yellow, 
aud it.- clumsy as the Boulogne diligence, were 
slumbering without horses, uud where a score of 
postilions aud conductors were smoking pipes 
and lounging about, they found another custom¬ 
house, aud had to undergo a fresh examination 
of luggage. Then the lady’s passport was again 
imported, aud at last taken away from her alto- 
gcf her. with ati intimation that she might reclaim 
it leu days thence at the Prefecture of Police- 
The lady engaged’>a carriage hung”very close, to 
the ground,aud drawn by two little white horses, 
whose harness was very ragged, and whose, knees 
were very haudy. The driver wore a glazed try* 
a red wabcoa!, and had a redder face. 

Up and don n more narrow stony streets, and 
then they crossed a wide and magnificent 
thoroughfare skirted Jiy lofty mansions aud 
splendid shops, with wide branching trees along 
the intervals of the fool-pavement, and thronged 
with people, and horses, and carriages. 

“ < it, what a beautiful street !”• cried the child. 
"Do look,at the carriages, and the shops, and 
those flags; and, oh, here is a whole regiment of 
soldiers f” 

" Bcautdjd!” echoed the lady, with com¬ 
plaisant disdain. “I should,,flunk so, little 
ignoramus. <U is the finest street in the world. 
It is the Btmlcvai d des Italleas.” 

{But, they soon left it, atid dived into more 
streets, broader, newer, and cleaner than the 
filthy bujes of the old quarter of the city. Then 
tho houses grew fewer, and the gardens' more 
fretpdent, tod tlic coachman, tnrniii£ia his boot,, 
called through the window; 

" Was it the Ene do la Pfjpini^rc, or tho Ruo 
de Couvcellcs, the bourgOoise said f” 
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"Dc Courcelles, ganache!” replied tfic couif- 
tes», addressed as bourgeoises. 

“Thanks for the compliment,” the driver, vvho 
was a good-natured follow, replied. “.Tevous 
la sonhaite belle et ixmue, niadame. Am 1 to 
liave anything eke byway of pour-boirel Haho- 
lieup! Ostrogoth of*a rlKuoceros!” The laf t er 
spSidh was addressed to one Of the while horses, 
whicfr%(|aessaying to luuch on his neighbour’s 
near blinvrahfc And they went on again- 

Tliey reached a street where 1 here were no 
houses to be seen, only a double succession of 
staring white stone-walk, of different heights, 
and, here and there, a heavy given door. At one 
of these doors, the number live. 1 he carriage drew 
up. The coachman rang a bell which dangled 
by a long wire from the wall, and this was pre¬ 
sently answered by a lad in a shabby livery, and 
whose face was fearfully scarred with the small¬ 
pox. Lily’s trunk was nfoiie removed, and ihe 
coachman was ordered to wait. Tin* pock¬ 
marked lad conducted them across a dreary 
court-yard, in the interstices of whose stones 
rank dank herbage grew, tip a broken flight of 
mildewed stone stops, across a bare hall, or ves¬ 
tibule, papered green, which smelt very mouldy 
and felt very damp,'and so into a dismal saloon 
with an oak floor, laid in a pat tern like a chess¬ 
board, and which was so highly polished, that 
Lily slipped on her entrance, and was very near 
tumbling down. 

She was bidden to sit on a vast cLintz- 
eoloured sofa, and remained there, fright cued, 
and listening to the harsh ticking of an or¬ 
molu-clock on the nsantoMielf. The huh left 
her at the expiration of ten minutes, ami Lily 
thought she could hjjar \ nice*' m au incoming 
apartment. Site remained u»±jie sofa for aimlhcr 
ten minutes, and then she he.nd a uuor bang 
violently. Through on,: of the tall windows 
fojfliich reached almost to ihe ground) she saw 
tFie form of the handsome lady retreating across 
the court-yard. The shabby hid opened ihe door 
for her. Stic ascended the carriage. She was 
gone. Lily’s heart sank within her. She was 
now left Quite Alone indeed. - t 

CHAPTER XXV. u\ PENSION MARCASSIN. 

The child’s •hand was /the handle the 
lock; but if turned on tlfo diner side, and a per¬ 
son came in. • 

She was tall and shapely, and had oitcc been 
handsome j but she had biddeu Ihrcu id} to middle 
ago, and, without pleading guilty th imminent 
antiquity, would* have hud little chance, if ar¬ 
raigned, of averting a true hill..Of lfer^ood looks, 
only enough urns left to make her migry at the 
remembrance of having been comely. Her hands, 
attenuated and long lingered though they vrefo, 
retained their symmetry, aqjl were dtezliugly 
white. But they were boaartless-lbokiijg hand.',— 
"'cruel hands, more accustomed, if maigial expres¬ 
sion can be eloquent, to give buffets than to give 
charity. The*nails looked as though they had 
been bitten, not pared. Her hair, iron, not silt cr I 


grey, was disposed in plain bands beneath a rigid 
tap of point lace if you will* but hard and spiky, 
as though it had been wrought out of some white 
metal. She was tall, very' tall, and was draped 
in one long black silk dress, more like a pillow- 
ease than a gown, falling in few folds, and those 
stiff and angular. A great cross of dull gold 
was at her neck, and that was all the ornament 
die wore. Her voice was chilly and windy. The 
words came as though a door had been slightly 
opened, a draught of cold air let in, and then 
clasud. 

‘‘ f am Mademoiselle Marcassin,” she said. 

jjjhe spoke in English, but with a foreign 
accvnl, fainter and harder than that whielunarked 
1 the speech of the strange lady. Her words foil 
j like drops of seed water upon Lily’s trembling 
i heart, 

j *' Stand before me, here, in the light, so,” con- 
; i inue-l Madenioiselie Marcassbi. Listen to me 

■ with all y«mr attention.” 

i She placed her while thin braids on Use child’s 
i shoulders, t timed her round, and dressed her up, 
iin n military wanner, by the window. Anon 
1 she drew se-uir s. Joist re shutter, and the whole 
' daylight e.eiie as, v. bite end almost blinding. 
i "1 wish you to see use very plainly,” she rc- 
: marked. "Lock is; wy eyes. Mark them well, 
i 'fell Aim if they look soft and yielding.” 
j Lily did wari; them. She was loo frightened 
to say v. hat ala thought, but to her mind those 
j eyes were grey, hard, baMul, merciless, 
j # *‘l am your schoolmistress,” went on Made- 
j nuu.-vllc. “ You are sent here to be taught, and 
’ to be punished is you misconduct yourself, Here 

■ you \ud learn wind discipline is. Silence!” Lily 
; inn! no more idea of uttering a word than of 

limbing a gavotte, or setting the house on lire. 
i’-Ti.o iirst Icvson you arc to leans must be to 
j hold your longin'.” 

‘‘ This is flic last time.” she pursued, “that- I 
* shall speak to you in English. You foul better 
j forget 1 hut I ever addressed yon in that tongue, 
i 1 shall address you ssi Trench uIn*i think you 
have been long enough here to comprehend me, 
asi# if vou do not nuderst and, you will be punished* 
What do y on know 'i T mean, what have you 
learned away there in England r” 

With much bluffiing and faltering, Lily went 
| over ihe scant senedulc of her book-learning, 
i Mademoiselle MSrcassiu. hanrd her in coatemp- 
| tuous silence. 

“ As ignores# as a squirrel,” she resumed, when 
the cliild had done, “and, I date say, quite 
as restless and troublesome, llt-rc you will be 
taught as well as tamed. We cannot begin too 
soon.” 

She rang a bell, and it! a few minutes—passed 
by Lily in something clirejj^tpproxim&ting to 
breathless terror—a low tajfSSmne to the door, 
and »lady, who looked, as to garb and demeanour, " 
gold cross and all, a duplicate edition of Madt- 
moiselle ifiareassin, only she was somewhat 
younger, shorter, and stouter, came into the 
room. 
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“ This, 1 * said the My superior of the establish- a governess—whose profile was so like a hatchet, 
meat,, “is Mademoraelle Espr&n6rdl, the head that when she bent over tlie girls at their writing 
governess. She will take you into the school- lessons, they were apt to feel the backs of their 
; room and tell you your duties. In all things necks to make sure that tfiey were safe on their 
; she is to be obeyed even as I am. Woe be to shoulders—chalked five crosses against t he Mary- 

j you if you are insubordinate. Now go.” goldian name on thp black- board. She had a 

Andj without another word, she turned on her tremendous balance e£ black marks already J>i | 

heel and disappeared. The lady addressed as her disfavour. * . J- j 

Mademoiselle Espremenil took Lily’s hand, andj “The second class room,”said the Ijpthgover- j 
| in equal silence, led her nu c ay. ness, as they entered another apaj^ent, some- | 

j They traversed the halt and another room, what smaller than t he first, hut holding an equal { 

' Which was Mademoiselle Marcassin’s privatc«alle. number of scholars. > 

| a manger. Lily noticed that all this part of the None of the girls ventured beyond a quick and ; 

j house,'though it was bare and comfortless, w as furtive moment of looking up as the two passed 

! very stalely and polished, and had a curious per- through. At the door was a young lady aged i 

I vadiug odour of cold stones—for cold stones have apparently about eleven, with a very dirty face, 1 

! an odour—and beeswax. But when the head j the result of her having rubbed her countenance l 

:J governess pushed aside a green baize door, and with inky hands, and the carbon therein having ; 

;j they crossed a high walled gravelled playground, mingled with the tears which streamed from her 

!. they entered upon quite another region. eyes. This young lady was on her knees in a 

i; Everything was barer, everything more com- corner by the door; and very.uncomfortable in \' 
i; fortlcss; everything, moreover, had a squalid, that attitude .die seemed to be. There was j; 

I frowning, prison-like aspect. From the moment reason enough for it, as she was’kneeling on a ; 

,! Lily entered that, house to the moment she left square wooden ruler, the sharpest edge upwards, 

|i it, she could not divest herself of the notion that, specially provided for the mortification of her . 

II she had done something, that she had committed flesh. And, furthermore, the young lady’s head 

li some crime, and that she was in tribulation for was decorated with an enormous fool’s cap of grey | 

!it, under the especial auspices of Mademoiselle paper, decorated at either side by lengthy bows j 
'■ Marcassin and her subordinates, or cars of black crape, and which gave the ; 

! I There might have been twenty girls, between poor little thing somewhat of the appearance of • 

;* the ages of ten and fifteen, in Hie first whitewashed Mr. Bunch in half mourniug. 
i i schoolroom they entered. It was a frightful look- “-Again!'’ said tlu; head governess, regarding 
■ | ing room; its sepulchral whiteness relieved onl,v this forlorn little personage with severe disdain. 

}i by the dingy black of the transverse desks, a big “Again, Melanie! Thou good the way for the 

j; black stove in one comer, from which a blacker Ihix Montliyon, truly. A pretty Bosierr, my 

pipe crawled along the ceiling like a serpent, and faith! She is in penitence,” she continued, 

!; a black board supported by a double frame—a turning to Lily. “She parses half her time, in 

jj kind of elephantine easel. abject degradation 

j ■ < All these girls looked as though they had done Here a fresh burst of sobs came from the nn- 

ij something, and were much disturbed in their happy Melanie, whose face, as it could not be 

II minds in consequence. The teachers, however, much blacker, became absolutely fairer for^bc 

j! of whom there were two present, seemed to be outbreakiforthetcarsiracedlittlcwWtechannels - 
i | of ft contrary opinion, and to bold that they bad for themselves ou her checks till she scumbled 

I j done nothing 1 ; and did not mean to do any! hing, t hem all together in a muddy neutral tint. They 
j at least of what was good. For which reason left this luckless Niobe, and went into another 

I I they continuously girded at the twenty pupils. schoolroom. 

“The first-class,” remarked Mademoiselle It was t he largest of all, and there were perhaps 

! Espremenil, dryly, to Lily, as she marched her forty pupils in it. But they were all very little girls 
| through. She made the observation in a tone —noi;p of them older, and manj^youngcr, than 
similar to that which a female turnkey might use Lily. Likewise there were no desks in this 
in pointing out the refractory ward. room, saveMhuse which served as rostra for the 

A girl with a merry face and wavy black hair governesses. And the forms on which the children 
could not resist the temptation, its Lily passed sat were slightly raised one above the other in a 
her, of pulling slyly at her dress, and making (in kind of amjfliitheatre. r 

perfect good nature, be it understood) a face at “ This is tlie third class, and you belong to it,” 
her. But the quick eye of the Lead governess said Madci»oiSello $sprern6nil, with a slight yawn, 
caught the grimace in transit, and she was down as|(though tired of officiating as mistress of the 
on the merry one in a moment, like Thor’s ceremonies to this very insignificant guest, 
hammer. an. “ Mademoiselle Hudanlt, here is a little one to 

“Five bad poi&tS for Mademoiselle Mary- be put shr le banc /^cs petites. Her name is— 

* gold,” she exclaimed; and then, turning to the my-Auth! ,Mad;ime forgot to tell me her name, 
culprit, continued, “you are becoming a Both- but you w$ know it in good time.” 
shluld in bad points. Beware of the day of This she said in French to the teacher. She 
reckoning.” “ continued in indifferent English t<V the child, 

> Mademoiselle Marygold set up a whimper, as “ Wliat your name of baptism, eb ?” 
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trance that was* half sleeping and half swoon¬ 
ing. 

She revived to find herself in a little pallet- 
bed, in a long low hospital-like room with white¬ 
washed walls. On either side, as far as the eye 
could reach, were more pallets, and over against 
her, stretchqd in interminable perspective, a 
corresponding line of white ghastly-looking 
conches, . 

• There was somebody at her pillow. It was 
the merry young lady with the wavy black hair, 
who had pulled her dress and made a face at 
her, mud who had been apostrophised as Made¬ 
moiselle Marrgold. No sooner did Lily open 
her eyes than this young lady proceeded to kiss 
her on both cheeks with great heartiness, bidding 
Iter (to Lily's delight), in English, lie still for 8 
dear, and she would soon be well, 

"You’re English and I’m English,” quoth the 
merry young lady, who spoke with extreme 
rapidity, as if to make up for lost time, and com¬ 
pensate for the many hours during which she 
was cmnpellt-d to hold her tongue, “And 
Madame ttLai’s Mademoiselle Marcassin), but 
we cal! her Madame, although she’s never been 
. , married, to distinguish her from the rest of the 
j j morsels of cold charcuterie—generally strong in governesses, who are all old frumps, and Made- 
I; the porcine element—and essay to munch surrep- mo Indies of course. MV re bo? h English, and as 
ij tiliously behind their books or slates. Then you can't speak a word of French yet, Madame 
i j detection followed, and there was a disturbance, says I'm (o take care of you, and tell you things, 
j and the contraband provisions were seized, and and sit. by your side in the third class till you’re 
j Mademoiselle Hudault would threaten to con- aide to get on by yourself. And oh! what fun 
I ftscatc “ la total i to/’ or to put the whole - if the to be in the third class, and I’m going on for 
■ class “eu penitence. ’ Add to this 1 he fact that fifteen, and I shall escape that horrible first 
j the majority of the pupils who had lessons to get class, with Mademoiselle Ulaeou—icicle’s her 
il by heart were in the habit of repeating their name, and icicle's her nature—and Ma’msellc Es- 
ij tasks to themselves in a monotonous drum— ptemeni] —we call her the hippopotamus—bothcr- 
jj that when ft baud of small disciples was called in.g us all day long, to say nothing of Madame; 
j | up for “ repetition/’ nsere w.js sure to be a book and when she comes in there’s always a blowup. 
!j or a page in aa essential part torn oat— Ami now tell me all about yourself, my little 
!! that Julie was always making complaints against darling. I’m seven years older than you; but 
! An^nda for pinching her, and tiia- the bitter we’re the only two English girls in this jail of a 
‘ lamentations-of Eulalia in consequence ol Ilor- place—and if is a jail, and worse than a jail— 
tense having crammed her left car full of slate and we must be great cronies.” 
pencil, were well-nigh incessant -that the at- Here Miss Marygoid paused: dess, it is to be 
mosphere of the class-room was close almost to apprehended, for waut of matter than for want 
stifling point, and the stdour exceedingly un- 0 f* breath. Lily’s answer hSd to be given very 
pleasant—aud that Mademoiselle Hudaiflt’s sole slowly and very feebly, and its tenor was mainly 
assistant in teaching and managing (he forty confined to an inquiry as to how she came there, 
girls was a depressed ,vo g person of sixteen, in broad daylight, and in that bed? 
who was a little deaf, and Somewhat lame, and - You weren't very well, and dozed off like; 
j! was understood to bo maintained ou4 oi charily and von couldiPt understand when Ma’msellc 
I j by Mademoiselle Marcassin, and it may be judged Hudault told, vou to wake up, and that slic’d box 
!; how far themistress of the class was oyer-worked, V our ears if tint didn’t.; Madame don't allow it, 

!J fkat her nightly couch was net a bod of but Ma’msdlccan’t help her temper sometimes; 

: *°vi S 'j . * she’s not such a cross old thing a» the others, 

| Mademoiselle Hudault, who spdkcyio English, but she’s always in a hurry, ami that makes her 
j made signs to Lily, to sit at the extremity of ihe hast), and then one of the girls reminded 
, form nearest her, and there the child crouched in Ma'mselle that you cdfthhi’t speak French, and 
half-listless, half-alarmed quiescence. Tucstra*gc another said you were ill- and then they threw 
noise confused her, the heuvw drowsy gifticll sick- some wine-and-water (oulm one of the dny- 
^ ened.her. She was very tin" a*d shaken h*; her girls’ bot tles) over your face, and you didn’t* 
* journey ? she had eaten nothing since the morn- wake up, aud so, as you couldn’t walk, you were 
ing; the class-room began to swim JSund; then earned u?) to this bedroom, which is l)uru)iiory 
i all Mod inttfa murky haze, aud she fell into a Number Three, aud the dector came, aud said 


! “Lily—Lily Fiona, ma’am,” 

1 child, meekly. 

I **I ask you for your name of baptism, not 
! your name of family,” interposed Mademoiselle 
Espremenil, sharply. . “ There are half a dozen 
LiUes in the school.” *ie added to her coadjutor, 
“ and three in this«ciass. fTliat will never do. 
sjjjever mind, Madams’will find some other name 
bnkjr. Elle n’e3t pas grand' chose—she is not of 
muonwNBpunt—I fancy;" and she nodded to 
Madcmolscilg Hudault, and retired, leaving Lily 
trembling in the middle of the class. 

Mademoiselle Hudault was not ill uatured, but 
she was over-worked. Her eyes could no* be every¬ 
where, consequently the child who was nearest 
her, and on whom her eyes most frequent iy lighted, 
had, habitually, rather a bad time of it; she was 
the scapegoat, and suffered for the sins of the 
rest of the forty. The forty were certainly enough 
to try the patience of Mademoiselle, or of any 
other mortal woman. Some of them were 
i always going to sleep, and had to be shouted up 
j into wakefulness. Others, who were day children, 
t would creep on all fours to Urn corner where t he 
J baskets containing their dinners were deposited, 
I abstract hunks of bread, bunches of armors, or 






you would do very nicely after y&u had had some ujyself, £nd don’t believe in purgatory; and when ! 
sleep and some soup, and I’m to sleep next to madame has tea, Annette says she makes it j 
you; and, upon my Vord, here comes Annette with boiling orange-flower water, and puts Am | 
with the soup, and it’s ns nasty as ever, I do into it, and honey, and barley-sugar, and choco- i 
declare!” late drops,and all kinds nasty things. Tea! | 

The plateful of soup which a bony female You’d better forget all about tea. Wo have hot 
servant, with a tall white cap, and. a yellow silk milk and bread in the mqfhing at eight, and 
handkerchief crossed over her breast, brought to vegetables, cheese, and wine (that’s the vinogr*. • 
the bedside, was certainly not nice. It was very and-water 1 mean), at twelves that’s called^ oak- 
hot, and thick, but it had a sour smell. '* fast number two; and at five o’cloclp^s just 

“Beans, cabbages, and taiiow,” remarked Miss half-past now, and the clock was string when 
Marygold, in contemptuous disparagement oft he. Annette brought you the soup—wc have that 
potage, “That’s what we’re fed upon at®the horrible stuff jou couldn’t eat, or another soup ; 
Pension Marcassin, with cold boiled horse and that’s worse, and some meat that’s either half ;j 
vinegar-and-water to make up. You'd better eat raw or half burnt, and potatoes messed up in all j j 
it. Not eating your soup is called rebellion here, kinds of funny ways, and some salad that’s never j; 
Madame says that Atheists and Voltaireaus alone fresh, and t hat’s all till the. next morning. Ten! j 1 
refuse to eat their soup. What, can’t you eat: it ? Not if Madame knows it.” i I 

Well, it must be swallowed, somehow, and to Miss Marygold paused again for respiration. j ; 
keep things quiet and comfortable, I’ll eat it Her lungs replenished with a fresh supply of j‘ 
myself.” oxygen, she informed Lily (who lay very quietly •; 

The which she presently proceeded to do, in her bed, soothed though fatigued, and with j! 
swallowing the nauseous compound in great j a smiling face upturned towards her companion) I; 
gulps: not assuredly through greediness, for she j that her name was Mary Marygold, for shortness j; 
made many wry faces as she ate, but apparently j called Tolly; but that the diminutive in question ji 
fearful lest, some emissary of authority should J was only made tee of in England, and tltat here :• 
discover her in the act, Annette, the gaunt Mary Mangold being considered tautological, !; 
servant, looked on in silence, and seemingly nor and there being many M:\rie-Jeauues, Marie- j i 
in disapproval. She was not the cook, and she Claudes, Marie-Francoises, and Marie-Louises 
knew how very nasty the soup w„s. Nay, when j in i he school, she was customarily addressed as ! ’ 
Miss Marygold had carefully scraped up the last Mary-Gold, as though the one-half were her ! 
spoonful, and returned the plate to her, Annette Christian name, and litc other her patronymic, 
produced from the pocket of her capaeb ms apron “ And a poor neglected' Marygold l aiu,” she •; 

two slices of bread, pressed c!om: together upon, continued, shaking her wavy hair. “My father , 
an intermediate layer of plum jam. This dulcel was a rich man. lie had a beautiful large book- > 
sandwich, she expressed by signs, was to be eaten seller’s shop at Exeter, down in Devonshire, you >; 
by Lily, and, indeed, the child needed but little know ; but he failed iu business. He was what ! 
persuasion,for, though her gorge rose at. the soup, you call bankrupt, though l, e paid fourlceu-aud- J 
she was half famished with hunger. sixpence in the pon. !. An.! then we came over ■ J 

“Annette’s a good sort,” went on .Miss Mary- here: 1 and pa, and my little brother Joey. And 
gold, when the gaunt servant, with a grin of Joey died in the cholera year, ever so long ago. 
satisfaction at Lily’s returning appetite, lmd Ami lie’s buried in the Fosse Commune, the 
departed, “andnever tells tales. Wc should be people’s grave, at, the Montmartre, Cemetery. 1 
! half starved if it wasn’t for the bread-ami-jam, “All pa's money was gone,” she went on, j 
f for not half of ms ran eat the nasty messes they wiping her eyes. “lie got work as a printer in 
j serve up in the refectory. I think the girls wfio the olfxee. where they print the English news- 
! have got money pay her to bring ’em nice things, paper—Galignani’s Messenger they call it. But 
and then she’s a kind-hearted soul, and gives lie couldn’t, keep it, through his eyesight being 
away out of her profits to the poor ones and the so bad. And now he’s a kind of parish clerk 
lit tie ones.” f to an‘ English chapel in the Champs Elysees, 

Lily said that it was very kinclof Annette, and where you and I will go on Sundays, my darling; 
emboldened by the kifid merry face of her com- and he piclcs up a little by interpreting, ana 
i pankm, ventured to ask if it would soon be tea- showing fbe museums and places to En glish 
j lime? travellers stopping at the hotels. Boor dear pa, 

: “Tea-time!” echoed Miss Alain gold. “Bless he hits a hard job to get along! ,-He. placed me 

you, my pet. You’ll never see any lea here, here at school, as an articled pupil at three 
Why, only princesses and duchesses drink tea in hundred frames a year, and it’s as much as 
Baris. Ma’msclle Marcassin has tea once a eve# he can do to pay it; but I leam as much 
,. month, when the Abbd Prudhornmc comes to as ever 1 cam, and I’ve been here two years and 
catechise the girls*M»d prepare them for their a half, anil when my time’s out, which will be in 
first communion. Afe you a Catholic, dear? another eighteen mouths, I shall get a situation 
‘I’m not, and Ma’mselle Espremenil says I’m a as .a governess aud help pa, and we Anil be very 
heretic, and Ma’msellc Giapon says %d, out of happy and Comfortable. Dear old pa! I don’t 
the pale of the Church there is no salvation, and tell him hourtbadly I’m treated here.^ for it would 
1 the girls tease my lift out, because I don’t cross make biia frot, and he’d quarrel with Madame, 
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or take me away, and I don’t know bal^enougfc 
yet, even to be a nursery governess, and it would 
be s? dreadful thing.” 

Again she took breath. 

“ You see,” she re|uroed, “I try to learn as 
much as ever 1 can, and they do certainly teach 
xou a lot of tilings ftyre, aufl Madame is awfully 
They say that she was a nun, years ago, 
audwaakehervows at the Revolution. Rut 1 
am alwrowettiug into scrapes. I can’t help it. 

1 I’m merry, told it won’t do to he merry here. 

If you want to get on, you must be grievous. I 
! can’t be grievous, arid I’m continually in trouble. 
If it wasn’t that 1 was wanted just now to take 
care of you, I ought to lie in solitary confinement 
on bread-and-water for two days, for having got a 
; hundred bad marks in the course of two years. 
Those I got for pulling your dress just made up 
my hundred. I’m always in arrear with half a 
dozen tasks, always in disgrace. I’m too big to 
be. put en penitence with the fool’s cap on : hut 

1 ’m had up almost every day to Madame’s cabinet, 
to be scolded out of my wits. 1 tell you, my dear. 
Madame’s tongue hurts much worse than a ruler 
over your knuckles. Oh ! I’m a mot unhappy 
Mary-gold !”i 

And so she went rambling on, only too 
delighted to find a listener who could understand 
the gist of her complaints. 

“And you, dear,” she suddenly said, “who 
sent you here ? Your papa ?” j 

“1 don’t know anything about mv pa pa,” j 
i returned poor Lily. “ They could never tell me 
j anything about him at Mrs. lhmuj cattle’s. 1 

S think he must be dead, and in Heaven. 1 am 
! Quite Alone.” 
i So she was, God help her. 
i “ And youynamuiiw' You must have a mamma, 

i you know, or, perhaps you awe an orphan. There' 
are four girls here who are orphans.” 

“I’m sure 1 don’t know,” little Lily responded, 

, fluffing her head dubiously. “The lady who 
brought rnc here said*she was my mamma, but 
she was uukind to me. and frightened me. You 
oughtn’t to be frightened of your mamma.” 

“Oh, T don’t know that,” interrupted the 
Marygold. “ I used to be, dreadfully.”. 

“Was slid unkind, then?” 

“No!” retimed the gi, compressing her 
lips as though she had a inti' deal to that 

was disagreeable, but was wishful to/e veal only 
so much os was absolutely necessary. “ She was 
worse than Unkind. She drank, antf was the 
ruin erf poop pa. Don’t talk any mege about her. 
She’s dead, ondapa forgave her, as he, poor Sear, 
hopes to bo forgiven. Not tiiaUmy pa’s done 
! anything to be forgiven for." He’iTtlio best of 
| men. But we’re all shiners, you know, dlar. 
And now-—oh good gracious me ! you mustn’t talk 
any more, for I’ve got two pages of t{je Morale 
en Action about that stuprn gld Monsieur de 
► Montesquieu and the Marseilles bdhtmaif-it’s 
a horrible book, and I don’t believe afford of it— 
to learn by heart before bedtime. Waking care 
of you isn’t to save me altogether, you see.”* 

She turned to S much dog’s-eared edition of the 
interesting work she had mentioned ;but her 
assiduity in study very sooif came to an end, 

“No papa! No mamma that you’re certain 
about !” she repeated, with a perplexed look- 
“ Why, my poor dear little innocent darling you 
Mfc-sf be quite alone in the world.” 

“ Indeed I am,” said poor Lily. She did not 
sigh. Children seldom sigh. Suapiration is an 
ffcoompiishment to be learnt, like curtseying 

But her voice trembled as she spoke. 

“Never mind, dear,” the Marygold continued, 
pressing the child’s liand. “ We must make the 
best of it. You must belong to somebody, to 
have been sent here, at all. Do you know whether 
you arc to be brought up as a governess?” 

No ; Lily had not the slightest idea on that 
t opic. As j et, she had not fathomed the possi¬ 
bility of anybody being “brought up” to the 
profession erf tuition. Site had a dim notion that 
governesses grew, or came at once to maturity, 
with Muck silk, dresses and sour looks. 

“ It seems to me,” remarked the Marygold. 

“ that there are a great deal too many governesses 
in the womb 1 forget, how many hundreds of mil- i 
lions of people the geography says there are ru the 
earth; but. as far as 1 have seen, oil the old girls 
seem to be governesses, and all the young girls ■ 
arc being brought up t o be governesses, Madame j 
turns ’em out here by the dozen, like cakes, jj 
IVhere too children are to come from that we are j 
all tv) teach. I’m sure /don't know.” 

Not much progress v as made in the study of 
•i de Mont.) sqnicu’s transactions with the Mar¬ 
seilles boatman. The girl went prattling on to 
the child, and telling her she must call iter 
Roily, and that she. Polly, would call her Lily, 
and that they would be as happy as the arrange¬ 
ments <u the establishment and the severity of 
Madame would permit. And t hen it grew dusk, 
and at about nine o’clock, when forty girls came j 
trooping silently to bed in Dormitory Number | 
Three, Li!) fell oil into sound and refreshing j 
slumber. 

m 

• OUR BREEDS AND RACES. 

For years, we might almost say for centuries, 
the world has come to England for horses, just, 
as il goes to FraScc for fashions, to China for 
teas, or to Spain for sherries. The connexion, 
indeed, has been gradually increasing upon us, 
until wo iu\J fain to confess that; wo can hold 
it no longer. The couniry is on the verge of 
a national bankruptcy in the item of horse¬ 
flesh. Either we have oversold ourselves, or, 
flushed with* success, have become culpably 
careless of the propel* conduct of the business. 

We have so neglected this that we have not j 
even sufficient stock for flfl’ own wants, much ! 
less to meet the requirements of other nations^ i 
which will probably soon set up in oppositiou j 
against i*; very manifest, as it is, that some of 
them are cultivating the pursuit with earnest- ! 

ness and attention. Still, It cannot be said that 1 

1 

u 
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our own government is altogether indifferent to of January, instead of from "the first of May. 
the importance of the matter, as a certain cu- There iS every incentive to have the foal bom 
couragement has long been given to the breeding as early as possible, and be comes accordingly 
of good horses. on some raw nipping January mom, or just when 

It may be as well to state here that it is winter fairly sets in with February, t o be coddled 
for nags, hunters, hacks, and so forth, that and coaxed from the hourbf bis birth like housc- 
England has been mope especially celebrated all lamb, and to be sacijficed, urost probably, at an 
the world over, whilst the material of these is early period. Thus the verting one is forced, an^ 
assumed to be supplied to us direct from the pampered, aud prematurely developed, eithoprr 
turf; _ Racing is a national sport, officially r^ sale as a yearling, or to race as early fe^ ssible 
cognised «s such by the Crown, which bestows in his second season. It would be unjjjCfthough, 
aft annual grant of upwards of live thousand to shut our eyes to the fact that tuorough-bred 
pounds towards the maintenance of the ( pas- yearlings have never realised such high prices 
time, though it may be as well to ascertain as of late. So grand and well-looking have 
how far the royal countenance is yet war- they been brought out, that the foreigners have 
ranted. We must, in the first instance, take it had little chance against our own home buyers, 
as admitted that the excellence of the horse and fortunately nearly all the best have been 
has been developed by such means; and then, kept in this country. "One of these magnificent, 
curiously enough, we must proceed to trace his finely-grown yearlings, to whose extraordinary 
deterioration to the same cause. If, with more merits the most superlative expletives could 
horses than ever; if, with the production of the. scarcely do justice. Lord of the Hills, made 
thorough-bred, as our fountain-head, multiplied eighteen hundred guineas—aud never after- 
over aud over again, and springing up ami wards was worth as many shillings. Another, 
cropping out in every direction; if, with more the Nugget, knocked down for fifteen hundred 
stock: we have a less available supply ; there guineas, developed into an overgrown monster 
must be clearly something wrong in our manage- that, couid never be trained, and was eventually 
meat of the material. And, no doubt, tin re sold for a few pounds to a veterinary surgeon. 
is something amiss. So far as any useful j w ho must have been puzzled what to do with his 
purpose is concerned there is iu> que-tiua but | purchase. Umbaiiah, bought as a yearling for 
that the modem system of racing tends to a i eleven hundred guineas, was disposed of again at 
deal more harm than god. How can we re;.-; three years old for thirty-five guineas, without 
souably expect to find a fair share of stout i ever having appeared as a race-horse; Voivode, 
weight-carrying hunters, when the practice of, at a thousand and twenty guineas, ran once; 
the turf, whence we are to obtain our hunter-1 and (Enopidcs, who could never be brought out, 
blood, is going in the opposite direction ? The j cost one thousand guineas at one year did, and 
modem race-dorse is required to be neither j realh-ed t v.mty-five guineas a* three yeats old. 
stout nor strong. He is no longer valued for Canto, at one thousand guineas, was not good 


than three or four such races run from one year's j 
eud to the other, while there tire not more than j 
three or four noises found ever capable of going ' 


he is worth hundreds or thousands more than if | and was east out as a cripjfte at tlm-e years old; 
his great merit were the ability to run four j Greenfinch, at au investment of nine hundred 
miles—os his forefathers did—with twelve si ones j and ten guineas, was a wretched plater that ran 
on his back. j behind in selling stakes; and Automaton, whose 

At the present moment there are not more original value was nine hundred guineas, (OT 
than three or four such races run from one year's early in his third year. If is scarcely necessary 


early in ins Unrti year, if is scarcely necessary 
to ncscend any lower on this list of bargains'; 
but we nmy stop with C'eilarius, an eight luin- 


sueh a distance. *ln fact, lasting powerful | tired and fifty guinea* yearling, that finished 
well - developed animals are, no longer needed ! ids brilliant career during last season, when 
on the turf, as there is not that money to be he won the immense amouut. of thirty-two sove- 
rnade out of them which may be realised by a reigns at Pontefract, and thirty sovereigns sub- 
smart two-year-old, or a speddy weed that can sequnKly at Northallerton—a fine return on the 
just tive over the two-yrar-oli^course. And original outlay? 

here, o* this ground—the f wo-year-ol,l course— These are, we believe, the highest priced vear- 
we meet with the root of the aiii. In pro- ling eolts“cver sold by public auction, and the 


claiming it we are making no new vliscovery nor majority of them amongst the worst animals, 
Startling announcement, but simply referring to eveifin this degenerate age, everjnmdled. There 
a fact as Well known to the Senior Sic want of are others, of # course, yet to be tested; among 
the Jockey Club as it is to her Majesty’s Master them, Archmiedes^i yearling, knocked down at 
of the Horse. It is this pernicious practice llufnotorioua sale of Lord Btamfonfe stud, for 
which is surely and certainly undermining the no less than three thousand guineas; but it 
breed of our Englisii^horscs. From the outset miH-t be borne iu mind that this took place iu 
we act in defiance flf. nature, as from bis birth December, when t|^i yearling had, of course, 
«tbc tace-borse has but an artificial existence, beeman wojk anl possibly tried; for at her Ma- 
Tbe law itself has been altered to suit this jesly’s sal&ju the sjiring he onlv fetched seven 
monstrous system, and the colt accordingly hundred aX twenty guineas. "What does all 
dates lus age in modern times from the first this, prove f* That” young animJKs artificially 
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forced, and unnaturally developed, mush decliifc 
as-prematurely as they blossomed. Still, the 
majority do,make some return for the system, 
or it could not continue. That really handsome 
well-furnished chesnu| which has just cautered 
up, arching his neck and bending so beautifully 
_to the fine hand oftgs rider, is only a two-year- 
j xfikjk in the finest possible condition. In two 
°r B!£e rears’ time, this promising colt will 


{ irobabijMijg a worn-out, broken-down, roaring, 
lobbling {Sipple, fit for nothing but the stud 
—and how far fit for that the present state 
of our breeds of horses, may disclose. Youatt, 
in his admirable essay on Humanity to Unites, 
written more than twenty years, argues that 
j “it must be wrong to call upon the powers of 
I any animat before the period at- which uaturc 
; intended tiiat they should be fully, or nearly so, 

| developed. That animal can never attain the 
j state of perfection for which lie was designed. 

I Should he exhibit extraordinary strength and 
1 speed, he obtains a reputation in the sporting 
- world which lie is generally unable to sustain ; 

| for the severe measures that hare been resorted 
I to, in order to bring him up to the race, arc con- 
, trary to the laws of nature. Tin: development 
of the horse has been forced beyond bis airc. 

1 The hones never obtain their proper «rreugth : 

: the muscles never gain their full power; and at 
' a future period, when greater speed aud st rengt h 
| are expected from him if lie continues on the 
: turf, he probably deceives his backers, and is 
disgraced; or, at least, ere lie has seen four or 
i five vears, lie is evidently getting old, anu is 
‘ withdrawn from the turf.” And then car 
; essayist points his sketch with this seutem-e: 

; “ The capabilities and powers of a useful and 
; noble animal are prematurely exhausted, and 
many years valuable and pleasing existence 
nre lost to him.'’ The fouft.vmg figure*, taken 
; from the mostomthent ic sources, pull show haw 
; thiwivil has increased. In 1839 there were 
francen hundred and sixty-scren thorough-bred 
foals dropped, and o? these, six hundred and 
sixty-one ran at. two years old, two bundled aud 
i ninety-two of them never afterwards appearing 
j on the turf. Of the wluil^ crop of foals, however, 

| one hundred atid six:,; did not come <yit until 

! they were three year» old: while of the two- 

j year-old performers three \ mid red and sixty- 
; eight also continued to r.w,; n their t.hir^ year, 
j thus giving a total of five hundred and twentv- 
j eight three-year-old runners. Arrifed at four 
j years old, there were but two huihired ami 

i niuety-ono: out of the fourteen hundred and 

) sixty-seven foals, or of the eight. Hundred* and 
j twenty-one two*and three-year-old ruuners, still 
1 fit to race! The abuse of £|ie svwtein may be 
j further demonstrated by the two subjoined tjjsn- 
! parative tables: 

Twoyrs, Three ynt Fonryrs Five yra • 

_ & unwinds. 

ran ran rair . ran ran in all 

, pi ‘ U7 2*1 • 636; 

1800...608 521 302 1717 

It will bangathered from thoscfigures that, 
sixty years ago a horse was in hi ppriuic at six 


years old: whereas he would now never seem to 
-do so good as at two years old, after which age 
he gradually declines. InfLSOO the turfite de¬ 
pended mainly for his sport on horses whose 
powers were nearly if pot fully developed; 
whereas in I860 his chief reliance was on two- 
year-olds. 

The very best of our race-horses do not often 
survive the severity of early preparation, beyond 
Their third year. Let us look to the Derby 

j. ■_it.- *___n _<• *V._ r__ 


taous, never appeared as four-year-olds, hut were 
hopelessly gone at that age; while the renowned 
Blink Bonny, that did manage to make one effort 
as a four-year-old, was disgracefully beaten; and 
Macaroni, the winner in 1S63, is already so iu- 
finn that tie will probably never ruu again. The 
one grand exception is Thonnanby, the wonder 
of bis d;iy, who ran repeatedly at two years old, 
j won the ’Derby at three years old, and the Ascot 
: Cup at four years old. Even premature forcing 
j ami drilling could nc-t ruin his fine constitution, 
nor batter to pieces his low lengthy frame. 

' A really good horse is of very little value for 
j racing purposes after he has turned three years 
• old. lh> “ form,” as the phrase goes, is known, 
i and there is not much further for him to do, 
! beyond occasionally winning a royal plate or a 
' weight for age cup* when his owner would have 
■ to lay rhe odds, so that very little money could 
j be made at such a business. Money in these 
i days is the key-sienc of the turf, which must be 
| feganled no longer as an amusement, but as a 
! pmfesdna. Even noblemen will refuse to start 
; their horses if they cannot, get their money 
j “ on and ihe straight for ward lionourahle old- 
| f.isi.blued sportMii.ug who always ran to win, 
i would now be looked upon as little less than a 
j hmatje. How could he ever expect to get well 
j in a handicap, if lie persevered in such a course? 
And Tie handicap is another great means of de¬ 
teriorating ihe breed of horses. Perhaps there 
never was any better plan devised for systemati¬ 
cally encouraging fraudulent amlTScccitful prac¬ 
tices as the great handicap jpee, which now vies 
wflh the two-year-old stake as the chief feature 
of a popular race meeting. If a man have a really 
good animal that he wishes to place favourably 
in a handicap, hi| grand object is to make the 
world believe he has a bad one. Horses are 
frequently rutflbr month* together with such 
an object in ticw. They are seat to run, out of 
condition, orlpullcd hack by tiieir jockeys, or 
lose, the start, or “run out” at the turns, or 
some other equally efficient steps are taken by 
which they may run to lose and not to win. At 
length the ffne comes; the real merits of the 
horse have been kept*in t he dark ; he is esti¬ 
mated according!*'. and put down, to carry an 
extremely light weight! aphe comes out in his 
true colours. * 

These proceedings nre of daily and hourly oc¬ 
currence, *aud yet it was but a week or two 
since that the stewards oj the Jockey Club, 
indignantly warned aa owner off the race-course 




who Lad directed his jockey atft to via. The 
crime was not so mock one of commission, as 
of discovery; orwfafit would tlto stewards s.ny 
to the decision of some of their own Newmarket 
handicaps ? There is a race run annually at Ascot 
Heath, knownas the Eoyal Hunt Cup,but which, 
so far as ifc has anything to do with the Royal 
Hunt or hunters, might as appropriately be 
called the Royal Yacht Cun. It is a handicap 
run over just one mile, anu nine times out of' 
tea, it is carried off by shine miserable weed 
with fire or six stone bn his back. The horse 
that won it last year was a four-year-old, which 
carried the crushing weight of five stone twelve 

1 lounds, and never won a race previously, and 
tas now, after this tremendous performance, 
been taken out of work! The Royal Hunt ! 
Was there ever such a burlesque of a title ? 
Mark that narrow stilty leggy animal, boring i 
away at the unfortunate lad on his back, who j 
has actually taken off his shirt in order to ride j 
the weight, and may very possibly have to lmngij 
for an hour or so about the post on a raw i 
March morning, with no better protect ion I 
against the elements than a red silk jacket and j 
a pair of the thinnest possible “continuations.” j 
Scarcely any sum would buy the ugly cicature j 
now; though he may be of no cart lily service | 
save carrying a wasted bay over half a mile of j 
ground, and wiu a handicap. But then there ' 
will be some thousands pocketed if he win, and | 
though starters may threaten and stewards may j 
storm, he must never “ go ” until ho is well in ( 
front, though they fine him the pounds every : 
five minutes. At Northampton the other day, j 
with snow still on the house-tops, an hour was j 
consumed in starling the field for the Spencer j 
Plate: a race of five furlongs, to which we only 
regret that a master of bounds, aud altogether 
so good a sportsman as Loul Spencer, should 
ever give his name or his countenance. 

, In Ireland, where they have become seriously 
alarmed on the subject of horse-breedimr. the 
Royal Agricultural Society ims been tukiiur 
evidence. A Mr. Farrell, says in his: Wc 
have at presesv a few good two-year-olds; but 
wc have no three-year-olds, no four-year-olds, 
and no five-year-oids worth anything — yt*u 
could not find one. The horses bred here 
now would have been turned loose on the Cur- 
ragh in olden time as useless. They would 
lie down under the weights tarried long ago 
before they reached, the cud v>f the, course. 
No horse bred now would have a chance for a 
Queen’s plate with even some haF-bred horses 
which we had thirty years ago, fl.ich as Hes¬ 
perus and Bareboncs. I think our horses are 
getting wefrse and worse every year. I don’t 
know a single horse of this year lk~l could have 
ran for the distances aad with 1 lie weights of 
former plates—not one. At the cud of the race 
it was a pity to Tourist or Oldminster 
sewing in. They had no speed, ayd appeared 
unable to carry their weights. I 
VKftdd not like to breed from any iicgse which 
vau for a Queen’s plate this year- The poor 
spindle-shanked kor&s we have now con cany 


m? weight, or run any distance. They cannot 
keep tndr pace for more than a few hundred 
yards. If we continue to breed from these Ve 
wiU soon have no good bosses at all in this 
country. They are getting more weedy every 
vear.. You could not expect a good hack-car 
horse from them. <0ur right class of horses 
began to decline when handicapping commence' 1 
with tliree-year-old and two-year-ojd hprpes. 
Handicapping is a very bad principle bracing, 
and a great cause of such a bad cbjra of horses 
being now bred, lttms for two years’ stakes 
injure us very much. No horse should be al¬ 
lowed to run for a Queen’s plate that has run 
as a two years-old.” 

This is coining to the point; but it maybe 
asked, who is tiiis Mr. Farrell, and what docs be 
know about the matters' Mr. Farrell, then, 
although for many years a resident in Ireland, 
was bom in England, and brought up at New¬ 
market in the stables of one Mr. Robson, the 
great trainer of his day. Mr. Farrell left for 
Ireland in .IS 14, where he himself has trained 
for the Marquis of Sligo, aud other Fading 
sportsmen, on the famous Curragb of Kildare, 
lie speaks, with full acquaintance of both the 
past and the present: of what horses were in 
Eughuid and Ireland, and what tine; now are. 
IV v have no hesitation in saying that his is the 
most direct and valuable of all the opinions 
given; aud wc are glad to see that the corn- 
mil tee, in their report, cal! the attention of the 
government to it, as tin; advice of “the, oldest 
and most experienced trainer at the Curragh, 
and whose evidence must be considered as a 
faithful arid important record of fifty years’ in¬ 
timate practical knowledge of the English and 
Irish turf,” 

Will the government Iqni their attention to 
thus subject? VVil ! they come 16“ understand 
that the countenance they give to racing, as at 
present conducted, is simply encouraging a 
national evil ? The five or six' thousand po&^l p 
spent yearly, in providing-royal plates to be run 
for, is money worse than thrown away. Quc marc 
took seventeen of these prizes during last 
season; frequently without any competitor ap¬ 
pearing against her. Either these plates should 
be witiidtawn, or they should be rc-issucd under 
carefully revised conditions. As Mr. Farrell 
says, no" horse that has ever run aVtwo years old 
shoulif be allowed to tun for a royal plate; aud 
no plate shook! be presented to any meeting, 
where any races were under a mile, or where 
any horse of any age ever carried less weight 
than,, eight .-.tone seven pounds. Of course, 
this would interfere materially with the betting 
and the handicaps, but the* sooner they are 
interfered wTth thff - better: not merely for the 
brefd of horses, but for the turf itself. Then, 
agidn, why should not the former weights for 
these royjii plates be reverted to ? Why should 
not a horse be as*well able to carry t welve 
stamftn 1864 as he was in 1800 ? At Salisbury, 
last year, top conditions were, three,years old to 
carry seventy one eight pounds; fcpir years old, 
nine stone slvcn, pounds; five years old, tea 
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stone two pounds; six and “ aged#’ ten Itone 
# four pounds; and, at Salisbury, iu 1800, four 
’years old carried ten stone four pounds; fire 
years old, eleven stone six pounds; six years old 
and aged, twelve Stone. The lightest weight of 
sixty years siting was mpre than the heaviest of 
the present time.*, In those days, moreover, they 

h ail four-mile beats; and now the course is a 
b?<jlc *un generally of about two miles, aigjl 
rar^'«»ore than three. The longest distance 
now cv$f set at Epsom is two miles and a 
I quarter, and the Metropolitan Stakes over this 
| course is falling rapidly in popularity. Indeed, 
our decadence during the last ten years is very 
i noticeable. 

! At that same Salisbury meeting in 1800, as 
j an eye-witness assures ns, any of the four horses 
i • that ran for his Majesty’s plate was quitc equal 
i to carrying fourteen or fifteen stouc. to hounds; 
i and one of them, Black Sultan, who ran second, 
was afterwards renowned as the sire of capital 
j stout strong hunters. Wc are no advocates for 
i heats, but let no Queen’s plate he run at. lets 
: than three miles. There, is not a pivi tier race run 
I at Newmarket than that over the Beacon of four 
| miles and a furlong, and it is quite a ireat. to 
I watch the horses striding away in the distance, 
i and gradually mounting the hill home. But how 
1 ! seldom do we now see this course on the list r 
;! and, when during last spring we did witness a 
h match over it, t lie couple finished in terrible 
ji distress. Mr, Farrell would say, f - i’ was a 
51 pity to see them coming in.” The portrait, of 
i Eclipse was taken as he went, well within him- # 
!| self, sweeping over the Beacon; but Eclipse 
jj never ran until he was li\e years old he was 
ji a well-furnished muscular horse who could go 
a distance carrying a weight, and who loft be¬ 
ll hiud him qpmc hundreds of sons and daughters 
I [ to perpetuate his fame, :fhd he lived and llou- j 
Jj rished to (he twenty ■-fifth year of his age. lladl 
i! hm“ flourished” at. this era he would have been 
!u-imokcu down before lie had seen his fourth sum- 
i meror they wouhf have condemned him as a 
| great lumbering beast, before he had time to de- 
i velop his extraordinary powers. Ilow many a 
good horse is sacrificedjto two-year-old stakes aud 
short courses! H*tc, wc repeat, is iho root of 
the evil. It is idle to talk of farmers and ot hers 
not breeding the propt. finnp of horse, when 
11 we deny them the means ei doing so. « 

The one great want ot the country at this 
time, as it has been for some time past, is the 
sound aud. stout short-logged thorough-bred 
horse. Very few such horses are now to be 
l found, simply because the present system of 
racing tends *directly against ^soundness and 
stoutness. Or, if there be.* hot*.: of this cha¬ 
racter about, he is almost certain to be btfighl 
up for foreigners, who think little of flying 
performances when they can get whole colours, 
big bone, clean legs, and ^ood wind.* The best 
race of Iasi; seasou was that far tbg Asowt Cup, 

> when Buckstone beat Tim TV bifflyfafter tiiey 
bad run a dead heat. Tha ftiMjff Is a great 


narrow light upright animal, with scarcely a 
good trait about bun bfyond his neat head and 
fine temper. Still, at eight stone Seven pounds, 
he was almost equal to Buckstone: whereas, 
had they carried ten stone seven pounds or 
eleven stone, the weed could have hud no chance 
whatever. But, mark the moral of all this: 
—Buckstone, a big sound powerful horse, lias 
already been shipped off: while Tim Whifllcr, 
so infirm that h» never ran during the whole 
war but for that Ascot Cup, still remaius at 
Newmarket, and is likely to remain there. 

-« ---- ———- 

GODPAPA VANCE. 

I woxnrxi if it would be possible now-a-days 
to find as lovable a little fishing town on the 
coast of England as South Cove was when first 
I knew if, or indeed knew anything; for the 
fall flagstaff which tops one of the pair of rocky 
hills that guard its deeply-curved harbours is 
the earliest landmark iu the memories of my 
babyhood. 

I suppose I must have watched that flagstaff 
and the vane atop of it from my cradle, nr my 
nurse’s knee, for the house iu which 1 wasbor,. 
was nested against the opposite hill-side, and 
whenever (as has often been the ease of late 
years) I dream of the tall flagstaff standing out 
sharp and clear from the pleasant sky of those 
old days, it, anil the hill that it crowns, seem 
to rise out of the boughs of the pink-flowered 
almond-tree which L know grew close beneath 
my nursery window. 

We were children together, South Cove and 
I, more than half a century ago. I may say 
that J grew with its growth, and was the loving 
playmate of the pretty little place, now puffed 
up into a " fashionable sea-side resort,” in its 
simple pinafore days. The place has laid small 
charm for me ever since it took a fancy for 
sticking glaring new crescents ou its beautiful 
wooded brows, and girding in il.s swelling shores 
with abominable dusty esplanades; getting 
blowzed and overblown, in short, aud hanker¬ 
ing after tine fashions afid high airs, which, 
together with its high rents, effectually keep 
humble friends like me at a distauce. 

1 have heard it said, that wc never prize our 
most beloved dues for what tiiey are, but for 
what our owgriicart-limqjng makes them. Aud 
in a measure, 1 suppose, so it is still, that I con¬ 
tinue to lotc South Cove so dearly, touching 
up and vanishing over hi imagination all its 
real remembered beauties with the jealous care 
of an exclusive passion; then pleasing myself 
by worshipping my own handiwork, ana finding 
a sharper outline” coexistent reality in those 
airy pictures than in t he present features of any 
other abode I may ever ijfte on earth. 


had run a dead heat. T»a hsmjfr is a great 
growing honw, full of fine point j that will still 
develop with time, while liis fmnnnent is a 


And yet 1 protest, thutnlie wonderful eharmJ 
find iu the ideal image of my dear old sea-side 
home, is not in any great measure of my own 
creation. The place is in renown for its beauty 
still, and abounding indeed must have been the 
loveliness which could hare survived the taming 
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and. trimming of fifty jem, induced \>j the was small Cven for his small figure, high-peaked ! 
requirements of seven® generations of sea-side in the crown, and of such perfect polished bakh • 
idlers, and all the whimsies that wealth can ness tlist I remember how I used profanely to 
bring about it. ■ long to try with my baby fingers whether it had 

So, as I said, I know the Cove better than the coldness and, hardness p it had the glossi- 

! any other spot on earth, having struck root, ness of a china cup. <^What wight have been < 

there and twisted alt the young elastic fibres of the colour of his hair I could not even gucss. 

,my childish fancy round "about its image; and for only a little thin fringe just above Iris shy^ j 
ns often as I fall in with any one who knows my collar was left, and that was purely whitei^'lfiy 

old love only in her full-dressed matronhood, I time, whjtcr even than the grand wardered i 

i cannot help, if he will bear with my prosing, toupet. with which he was adorned inihe gold- ,1 
| trying to snow her to him as I see her mysqjf, mounted miniature Aunt Bella had of him in !) 

with all her wavy hills fresh as thymy green his uniform, and which had belonged to the t; 
j turf and weather-stained * grey limestone can Dowager Mrs. Vance, long since laid at rest. jj 
j make them,, to say nothing of her men and Goilpapa Vance especially affected capacious ij 

• women, whose presence starts up, whether I garments. His black coats, trousers, and gaiters, !j 
please or no, in odd comers of the picture, and and stone-coloured kerseymere waistcoats, nil ;j 

| smile pleasant recognition on me with eyes that of superline materials and scrupulously brushed, 

! hare, for the most part, seen their last of day- were invariably of loose and baggy construction, 

! light many a year ago. * and made his "corporeal bulk "seem less than it 

, There is no need of spell or vigil to evoke really was. A loose soft white handkerchief, i 

• such memories. Let me but wrap myself round, encircled his throat and rested on the broad • 
t as it were, close and soft, in the pearl-grey snow-white frill of his shirt-front. He walked ; 
j ousts of my native hill-sides, so ns to shut, out with a slight limp, and a painful-seeming half 

: the searching sunshine and the hard worldly circular motion of the left foot at every step he 
: sights and sounds of a later time—and this took, which obliged him to lean when out of 

1 grows cosier and easier to do as every year doors on a stout bamboo cane topped with 

rolls by—nud I am sure to dream them back ivory, lie himself never spoke to us children ! 

; again from the dead, those dear old homely about his lameness, but wc knew for all that i; 

| figures, and clasp hands with them once more how he had injured his foot many years before '■< 

! in their likeness as they lived. in leaping down from a haystack on the project- ; j 

; First in my memories ns in my affections ing iron prongs of a pitchfork, but 1 must say 
come worthy tlaptain Roger Vance, and Bella that, to me at least the possibility of such a reck- |1 
1 his wife—so stand their names on the grey slab,less feat seemed to involve mat ter so derogatory I] 

| close to tbe pathway, under the ancient, elm- to god papa’s dignity, that I had no small mis- ; ; 

J trees of South Cove churchyard, (iudpapa givings as to tbe truth of the legend, and con- 
j Vance and Aunt Bella they always were for sidcrcd his lameness as all the more mysterious. J 
1 me, though the only tie between us was that, of After Captain Roger quitted the navy, aud ; 
j baptismal responsibility. I call him Captain left my father blazing away’’at the. Mounseers 
:| Vance because my little world of South Cove on board the Dreadnought, he and his lady .. 
j always styled him* so, though 1 believe he had mother lived together for several years, X j, 

{ barely reached the grade of lieutenant when lie fancy, in London, where she had a grim genteel j j 
I left the navy ever so many years before I knew mansion in some long obsolete region of pro* 5 ' ; 
i him. My father and he had been friends and prietv. Being sufficiently well born; well bred, |: 

| middies togdlis: on board bis Majesty’s frigate and well off in the world, lie managed to see i! 

; j Dreadnought in the blustering days of hard fight- somel bing of society in those years beyond vvliat | f 
’! ing and hard swearing, press-gangs, long queue*, encircled his doting mother’s tea-table, with its f 
:j and general clashing Dutch concert of threatened knot of demure old cronies, as unchangeable as |j 
,! invasion and Rule Britannia. 1 have heard my were its choice blue Nankin tea-service, the gun- ! > 
j father say that God pa pa Vance never cared powder tea, crushed sugar-candy;, and subsc-’ ; 
j greatly for his profession, andSvas not sorry to quent pool at loo. _ i 

■ be called home on his, father’s swlden death to 1 know he, was said to have mingled—-even i 

i be a comfort and companion to his widowed to very perilous extent, so thought that thrice- ; 

| mother, whose only surviving cliildftte was, and respectable junta—in a wild whirl of fashionable j 
! who systematically worshipped akl cosseted revel, and tp have played his part, a quiet i 

him, till 1 think she must have laid the founda- “ walking gentleman’s” part it iqpSt have been, j 
lion for a certain leaning towards valetudina- methinks, in ipany a gay slipshod reckless | 
j rian self-indulgence, and impatienvo of trifling masquerade ‘of the wits and beauties of the * 
troubles, which made park of his nature when I metropolis. The emigration was inst then pour- j 
j first took childish note of it. There stands ing a very stampede of fjne.stionable fooJe.ries and 
1 GodpapaVauee befcrt^me now unchanged—and fripperies, not to say worse, into England, and 

ii ip all the years I knew him he never did seem the said wits and bfrauties were busy draping 
j j to change—a little quiet-voiced man, upwards themsftvcg m thfe tinselled second-hand aenti- 
!] of threescore, and looking older thaq, he was, mentalism3sAjj$. put off perforce on many a 
I with a small 'dose-shaven pinkish face lighted reeking scam&l'by their ill-fated brethren and 

I bjjr pak$ blue eyes, and dotted with small features sisters of Eraiwe. Still I do not tlJtnk that God- j 
of no particular cqt or expression. His hcad ( papa Vance much the worse on, the whole ! 
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for either their teaching or example* Htl brown eyes of h*ers could never have kept in 
! modish freaks were soon over, and left little im- the secret; bat did his precise ledgerlike mind 

press behind them, except a kind of retrospec- fully conceive with what at angel in the house 

: tive wouderment and comical self-glorification he had provided himself for all his time to 
for lits escape from th%qaicksands of the great come ; did he know how she would utterly 

' world. , ’ 0 efface arid forget herself and her claims month 

^Thenceforth he gave huusclf up to small after mouth, ‘year after year, in rocking the 

drawings at art ana science, which, if they poor invalid captious mother-in-law into semi-' 
; plac@8 );im*on no very lofty peak of knowledge, content with the tender cradle-song of her 
' at least him plenty of busy trifling to till Blessed good temper, and even be able to hush 
up his time withal, and sent luaTtrotting round up and smooth away <he sick woman’s querulous 
to scientific meetings, till he appeared a very whimperings and nettbh accusations against him- 
pundit of unfathomable lore to the simple-minded seif, "when the claims of his archaeological, or 
junta in mob-caps and calashes, that gathered ast ronomical, or entomological friends kept him, 
weekly round his adoring mother’s arm-chair. nothing loth, evening after evening away from 
All these particulars of Godpapa Vance’s her couch ; when the gunpowder tea had jjrown 
younger life 1 only knew, of course, years after tasteless to her, and the loo distractiug, and 
! the date of my first memories of hint*, when my the cal ashed junta a batch of chatterboxes, and 
! childish awe for his small quiet presence, his nothing would do but the poor short swarthy 
j uncertain step, aud even the faint mingled per- round-about God-given daughter-in-law to sit 
: j fume of Russia leather and scented snuff which and tend her en permanence, 3nd wear out her 
| clung about his clothes—-though 1 never saw own last years of middle iife as a poorly paid 
j him carry or use a snuff-box—had long worn siek-uurse for ever on duty ? If Godpapa 
! away. But even in those first, almost baby Vance foreboded one half of this his bride’s pricc- 
1 days, his easy politeness, his fluent and excel- less dowry of blessings, or as the light, she was 
j lent lfrench, his shrewd eye (even without f<> shed oil his own life even to its end. when he 
j spectacles) for a pretty or di.-f inguWied face, proposed marriage io plain Miss Bella Hammond, 
i his hard little chart-like pencil drawings his lie must, have had higher wisdom in him thau 
' splendid Amati violoncello, ami learned array a!! his ’ologies could teach. 

| of telescopes, microscopes, compasses, and Ju time—but it must have been a weary time 
! chronometers, all in brass-bound mahogany even for Aunt 15eHa’s patience—old Mrs. Vance 
cases, seemed to impress me with a sort of hazy left her couch for the family vault., and her son 
I consciousness of his antecedents and las eharac- j sold the grim genteel mansion, and went with 
j ter, which 1 vividly remember. j Aunt Bella to lead a quite new life somewhere in 

! Captain Vance had passed his fortieth year j ft to of the midland counties, in the near neigh- 
| when he chose him a helpmeet; and when he i himrtiood of a large cathedral town, where ike 
• did so, aud brought her home to take her place advantages (to use the house-agent’s phrase) of 
1 in the grim genteel mansion, and her scat beside pure country air, pleasant society, and good 
, the Nankingea-sepMce, and her share of the medical attendance, were all combined. A good 
pool at loo, the Dowager* .Mrs. Vance, now doctor had come to be by this time an important 
! grown aged turd somewhat fretful, ami her item in the list of Captain Vance’s comforts; 
i sympathising mob-capped chorus, felt something for he had already begun to cosset hinis&f into 
»! "•ofy like resentment at. the homely choice their the possesion of sundry pet. ailments, of which 
i Crichton had made, and expressed their disup. the tender cares wherewith his wife surrounded 
! proval in the rather harsh and judicial atmosphere him were not likely to make him think the 
I with which they presently Surrounded the bride. J Ic-s. Probably there was lit! IP beyond mere 
i Not very bride-like, 1 Jjtucv, was she in those fancy in the whole fabric of auspicious symptoms 
; { days, dear, bright, oozy, girlish-hearted Aunt of strange disease which his nervous fears were 
■ Bella. Her brightness and h« r girlishness were for ever totting up into a deadly stun total, 
i all iu that large heart, ft, dpu-s; encased in a He used to keep a diary of them, interspersed 
[ triplo envelope ol comfortable embonpoint, with casual notices of fly-fishing, star-gazing, 
through which scarce a gleam could get out to and quartettc-olaying; while the incidental 
! idealise her stodgy little person. For the bride doses uhercwffn he continually mortified his 
i of old Mrs. Vance’s paragon son of bftty, was— inner uian wye jotted down iu red ink on the 
j fearful to record!—a year or two his senior; margin of tin: page; bolus, draught, or potion, 

| short, stoat, and rather swarthy ol*comploKH>», beautifully Inscribed in clear round text cha- 
; with no taste fh dress, no elegant accomplish- racters. 

j meats, no high blood, and hrtfdlfwv money! Could eyes profane have peeped into tills 
; I wonder still, as l have often wondero^ in ciiarv, bouuJfncatly and curiously in parchment 
| old days, whether Godpapa Vance when he by liis own hands, thdj would have soen such 
i married Aunt Bella—we called her aunt %om passages as the following : 

sheer affection, aud the digging desiae to make “Thursday, May Oth. ^fireatenings of head 
ourselves, as it were, akin witlwer—I wqgdrr, I ache, and strange uneasiness about right kne% 
1 say, whether her husband had reajb^anv clear pan, after copying four pages of Donovan’s index, 
i definite idea of his owu transeeifl^m wisdom in Can it bftcommeuconent of white swelling? 

! the selectioBw That he knew, gm worshipped “ Mem,: To look in Dr, Carver’s book for 

*! Mm \ Itnvfl lift fioilllf. for tlinmrt nUrn* littliv nrwmmiifftptf ^rmnlmnc 1 r» Writ* #1 »*;» \vu* v rif 
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my shellsin order, andfound that the labels of 
four specimens of Patella vulgata had come un¬ 
glued. | 

“Mem.: To fasten them on more carefully. 

“Quartette evening at Shawe’s. Haydn’s 
Q. in GL Bow-hand weak. Tried an adagio 
from Beethoven’s Rasoumoffsky set. Head too 
confused to count time. All gave it up, and 
went back, to Corelli. 

" Mem.: To look up signs of predisposition 
to hydatids in brain in Carver’s book. Came 
home late. Ruin. Pear I took cold. Bella 
still up, making white wine whey.” . 

Here, in the margin, iu red iuk: 

“Pour grains rhubarb, two pills, lotion for 
knee. Very little good from either.” 

Taming over the leaf, the eyes profane afore¬ 
said might trace on the chronicle as follows : 

“Friday, 7th. Knee a little relieved, but same 
queer feeling about left elbow. Never heard of 
white swelling there. 

“Mem.: Not to forget Carver. Never can 
he too sure. Broiled kidney for breakfast . 
Throat a little husky, as on Monday. Heard 
last night of old woman dying of quinsy some¬ 
where near. Must be careful of cold. Addi¬ 
tional flannel waistcoat. 

“Put off going out with rod till next week. 
Received sixth volume of Sowerby. Strange 
that they should always come on a Friday. 

“Transit of Jupiter. Cloudy. Could make 
out nothing. Think something is amiss with 
lens. 

“Mem.: Write to Poiloud’s about it. 

“Rain again. Chilly. Bella walked into 
town to see about mv linsey-woolsey socks. 

“Mem.: To ask‘Dr. Paylc if any eases of 
ague in neighbourhood. Tried to finish copying 
outlines of Pholas dactyl us in pencil from Mon¬ 
tagu’s Testacea Brit., but- hand shook sadly, and 
suffered from drowsiness. Forced to leave off. 
To bed early. 

“Mem.: To look into Carver for lethargy.” 

And in the margin of the page again the red 
ink rubric: 

“Nervous fixture twice. Port wine gargle. 
Additioual blaukct.” 

So passed away itiorc years. Godpapa Vance 
spent them partly in small flirtations with the 
sciences, partly in those mild Corelli-loving 
quartette parties, or in unobtrusive quavering* 
at a select glee club in the l0wn, and partly in 
fishing excursions alqpg the surrounding trout- 
streams, in the service of which new hobby lie 
iipd in expensive fishing-t ackle, eutngh to furnish 
the anglers of three counties withVod and line 
for a lifetime, and invariably returned from his 
piscatory pilgrimages with a cargo of new 
diseases, and a list of new symptoms and sur¬ 
mises wherewith to Ira the tenderness and 
temper of dear Aunt Bella. 

A short time befacc I was born, when my 
father, having just gained his post-captaincy 
^ttdJost an arm in action, retired from the navy 
on half-pay, and settled at South Cov^ Captain 
Vance began to fled out that his midland home 
was, after all, too damp for him, and so broke 


top Ws establishment, sold his library, and one- 
half ofmis mahogauy cases, and set up his rest 
close beside his old messmate, in the House 
where I knew him, and which he and Aunt 
Bella inhabited thenceforward as long as they 
lived. r 

Number three, Meadowfow ! There itstamk, 
again, that long-demolisned palace of deliaiHs 
of my childhood—of delights not wijhoutemeir 
spice of awe and heart-quaking—te*#Grodpapa 
Vance was a tremendous personag^n my eyes, 
and his tiny study an arsenal at fearful won¬ 
ders, whoso learned perfume somehow seemed 
to ooze out through its listed door (always 
locked except when he was sitting within), and 
pervade the whole side of the house on which it 
opened. A little, pale, drab-eolourcd house it 
was, which, like its neighbours, was built 
against the slope of a hill. They had a road in 
front of them, and each had its little railed 
square garden, like; an old-fashioned flowered 
handkerchief spread out on the further side of 
the road. Beyond and between the blossoming 
shrubs which hedged these gardens were seeu 
fragments of roofs and chimney-pots, for the 
street (so called by courtesy) which led into the 
I C )ve was on a much lower level than Meadow- 
row, and kept its ugliness, as much as a street 
could do, perdu behind the lilacs and meze- 
reons, while the beautiful blue sea flashed and 
trembled iu the sunshine away to the left in an 
undulating emerald goblet of hills, with a few 
tall spiky masts rising up from their anchorage 
into the skv, and right in front, beyond the 
huddled buildings of the little town, stood out, 
rough with fir-trees and grey limestone blocks, 
the sturdy height wc used to call Stony Point, 
on whose venerable flank some narrow flights 
of moss-grown and broken*steps went meander- i 
ing up to a beautiful wood pafh far above, 
the sea, and were fully visible from Meadow- ! 
row. ’ _ ■ 

Outside, it was a meek little Quakerish uoksfe 
consisting of ground floR’ and first floor only, 
with four windows in front, each having an 
arched cornice above it like a surprised ‘eye¬ 
brow, and nu unsophisticated street door* 
framed in a little arclfcd recess, which seemed 
a rudimentary porch, and uri which a luxuriant i 
while jessamine was carefully trained. Turn) 
was a narrow lane, with a high garden wall, 
whiehSeparatcd the house on one side from its 
fellows, and ended in a steep, awkward, rugged 
flight of .steps (South Cove was rife in such 
steps then), leading to the brow of the hill. A 

a little kitchen door, and two more up-stairs * 
ows, opened on this lane# and all round 
the basement story, raised a foot or two above 
the level of the road, was a narrow-railed 
flower-border, with tufted edgings of delicate 
white campanulas and London-pndc, enclosing 
knots of white and tiger lilies, and hushes of 
the finest and jnjoSt' luscious cabbage-roses I 
ever ®vao^smeft. 

Inside, hall led to the foot of a tiny , 
Staircase. the left was thj* diaing-Vooin 
(eating-room \\unt Bella , always called it), 
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where tall oupflSkrd doors in the further wa|f, 
brass-latticed juid lined with blue, sh|t in no 
end of marvellous dainties and curious confec¬ 
tions itt brown glazed pots and squab green 
bottles. On the right was a similar chamber, 
with a similar cupbtWd, sacred to godpapa’s 
cast-off phials, gallfpoft, and pill-boxes, f sup- 
» am se it was ray knowledge of the mysteries of 
tu?krepository, together with the fact tliat the 
blind of, Its one window was generally kept 
down, and the sash obstinately closed against 
the scent of the great good-lmmoured cabbage- 
roses, that made me rather shy of entering its 
precincts, especially towards dusk. But over and 
above these reasons for hesitation there hung 
above the chiraney-piecc a tall old grimy oil- 
painting of the famous race-horse Childers, held 
by an ill-favoured cadaverous jockey in a yellow 
jacket (the said jockey quite out of all drawing, 
and ridiculously diminutive compared to the 
steed), which excited in me something very like 
terror, and made me think of ail sorts of ghostly 
chargers gflbpiug through old ballads an.! 
legends which 1 had no business ever to have 
heard of, till I expected to see the smoke- 
biriekcned horse shake its unmituniily-arehcd 
neck and bony head at me, and the jockey 
stretch out those skinny lingers that clutched 
his'whip, to reach me shivering at the other 
side of the dusky room. 

Before turning up the small steep staircase, 
one caught a glimpse of a dark passage ami a 
baize door leading to the lit tie court, the cozy 
baby-house, kitchen, and the dinunniive stable. 
Ah! the Apieian leasts that, issued from (hat 
baize door! What bisques, or ortolans, or 
pities de foie gras of after days hare tier come 
up to the crisp fried soles; the fair, iwirtly 


the cook, twice too voluminous for her small 
dotsdlin, ruddy of skin and pale of hair, which 
always reminded meoi the tight little tow curls 
on Wooden poodles. With what a piping voice 
out of the bulk of that a bon ruling person she 
used to welcome me, generally with the. gift of 
some delicate eheesec ;k« put by for me from the 
day’s baking; what time I was conveyed into 
her dominions by Tackett he parlour-maid, for 
the o.steu$ib]e«purpase of pa mg my respects to 
surly Bet, the bnndled Tom cat, who, dry the 
same unexplained fiction which gave him his 
feminine appellation, was always spoken of in 
t}m family as “ she," and who usually resided, 
when at home, in the hottest cornet; of the large 
tin-lined plate-warmer. 1 remember that*! re¬ 
garded the said Bet with feeling# of awe-struck 
reserve, owing, chiefly to the fttlfialTSy expression 
imparted to his bullet head by ears tuUercfl in 
many amiiduigUt fray, and one eye scarred and 
drawn down in unseemly fashion by some miico 
on the leads. My acquaintance with Bet never 
seemed to progress in all the yttars l jyisffc him, 
and on all occasions of oar llmkad .intercourse. 


Tackett was wont, by Aunt Kahn’s express 
comuuuid, ttflift him ginrrerl# out of his 


warm neat, and hold him, sulkily blinking, 
towards me, with his rusty fore-paws care¬ 
fully enveloped in the fjlds , of her spotless 
white apron. I think I see 'the goOa soul 
now, performing the presentation ceremony! 
Bony and lank she was, with a certain Judy- 
like angularity of form and raiment, which 
gave bio the impression of her being made to 
fold up, and never coming quite straight at the 
joints. 

IIow plainly I recal her kindly freckled face, 
which seemed all the longer for the nose stopping 
»hor % t midway between the forehead and chin, 
her iron-grey strips of hair forming two regular 
little festoons above the friendly eyes, anu her 
i invariable lilac and yellow cap-ribbon, bending 
j over me, small mite as I was, while I timidly 
i paid my compliments to her muffled burden, and 
i curioudy watched her deposit it again in the 
| chimney-corner. 

j Ou the little landing-place at the top of the 
1 stairs 0 !)cn'‘d the doors of gudpapa’s study and 
■Aunt India's sitting-room. In this latter 
j chamber 1 was almost sure to fmd her on those 
i high rai-ietter days when, leaving my little 
i brothers and sisters in the detested trammels of 
} a deaf governess and Goldsmith’s Abridgment, 
I was promot' d to the signal honour ot dining 
and passing the evening in Meadow-row. Her 
seat was beside one of the windows, two of which 
i mked rewards the sea and the shadowy copse 
wood of Stony Point, and a third towards the 
road leading tip to Meadow-row. Her sight was 
: beginning to fail her even in those early days, 

\ ^enr soul! ami before nor deal h she lost it almost 
! entirely : but she was always busy when I came 
{in, sometimes with certain long narrow strips of 
j su»w-white, landiswool netting, sometimes over 
| a little given baize-covered frame with rattling 
! bold-ins, wln-reon she manufactuu'd silken stay- 
| laces and braiding of gay colours, while I 
! stood by, delightedly watching the mysteries 
! of its confect ion, as her delicate little brown 
j hands (a pretty hand and foot were Aunt 
; Bella’s chief beauties) ordered the mazes of 
j the truant threads with that instinctive skill 
J and tact which tells so sadly of coming 
! blindness , • 

i Ttie first hour or two of my visit to Aunt 
' Bella was sure to be spent, in tliis cheerful 
sitting-room. It was rather low-ceiled, rather 
misshapen, without! arch somehow cutting it 
across the my die where no arch should be, 
and a dove-coloured an* white paper on the 
walls rather *ho worse for wear, and bearing, as 
to its ilesigiv a resemblance to sheaves of mon- 
! si er stinging-nettles. The carpet, was dove- 
coloured and green, dove-coloured and green 
the chintz the curtains and furniture, and U 
was very sunny, veryjpticf, and pleasantly fra¬ 
grant with huge posies of pinks or carnations 
all the summer long. TJjere stood the marvel 
of art, the bright dubbed? mahogany table, the 
middle portion of whose upper surface slid out? 
and, being turned over, displayed, to my never 
wearied view, the wonders of an inlaid chess¬ 
board and draught-board «ta. beautifully shaded 
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woods, while applianCesfor badkgammon occu¬ 
pied the uncovered recess Wow. 

There, too, in ft £ueer corner niche behind 
the large china-bowl, with its bunch of white 
and pheasant-eyed pinks, or dark red clover, 
and coquettish pink carnations, was the pre¬ 
cious sarcophagus-like casket of black _shagreen 
with silver claws and lock, within which lived, 
in faded red velvet, three beautifully chased little 
silver canisters of old Louis Quatorze fashion,o 
which used to he solenmly'displayed hv Tackett 
for my special delectation. They had graced 
the tea-table of ancient mother-in-law Vance, as 
they had that 'fif her mother before her, in com¬ 
pany with the Nankin china, wlmt time god- 


papa had brought his poor little dark-skinned ! 
br.’dc home to be its sunshine, and I delighted J 
to trace out the mailed arm with a dagger: 
which was the family crest, and the strangely i 
twisted M.V., standing for Milliceut Vance, 
which lurked half hidden among the graceful 
boss-work and tracery. I believe the tiny ca¬ 
nisters were never used even on the grandest 
occasions in Meadow-row, and a small port ion of 
the crusty old mother-in-law’s delicate green 
and hlacklea, and a few small lumps of sparry- 
looking sugar, yet lurked (as my impn-sitiie i 
childish eyes soon found out) in their re res j 
giving the whole apparatus, 1 could not have 
told why, a delightful flavour of mysterious an- ■ 
liquify to me. ' ! 

Sometimes, but this was not in those remotest i 
days of all, Aunt Bella would be coaxed to 1-11 j 
me stories as dinner-time drew near; and then 
she and I and the braiding-fiamr. took up onul 
station at the window commanding those erratic j 
flights of steps on the flunk of Stony Point, and j 
1 had to keep watch* the while, and give her ' 
warning as soon as I saw godpapa, easily di-. 
tiuguishable by his baking gait and his gjvn J 
umbrella, making his slow way down them crab-! 
fashion. I verily believe that one of the sharpest ! 
pangs Aunt Bella felt under the misfortune of | 
her loss of sight, was the fading out of that bo- 1 
loved figure, fainter and ever fainter intuitli by* 
month, as she matched its return at the aeens- j 
tomed hour. I remember a wistful straining 
look in her loving" hazel-brown eyes, tumtVl 
towards the well-known path ns often as j an¬ 
nounced godpapa’s approach, and then a sudden 
dropping of the lids and a patient struggling 
little sigh, whose significant# 1 feel now far 
better than I could then. <u 

The story-telling was always broken off when 
godjtoa loomed oh the horizon ;* but it was 
very delightful while it lasted, tlfeugh my fa¬ 
vourite giants and enchanters performed no 
parts in it. I do not think Aunt Bella had 
much taste for the marvellous, f«? 1 know I 
more than once set her nodding over her netting- 
pins by my rambling^..attempts to interest her 
Hi the loves of Badolfiv. and Cauiaralzamnu (he 


in the loves of Badolgte and Cauiaralzamnu (he 
wrote his name so in my day, though 1 suppose, 
ft iias long since Wen correctly broken tip into 
■syllables), and the midnight journey, through 
the air of fair-faced Bedreddm of the cream- 
tarts from Cairo to Damascus in the arms of a 


jtm or geni, as we ignorantly phrased it, when 
Monsietfr Gal land’s bad translation re-translated 
was our ne plus ultra of romance. 


A LESSON WEfriL LEARNT. 

O 

When the shadow of death hung over 
Italian campaign, from which Italy knew-4'iow 
to take more liberty than it was rpertnt that 
she should have, a citizen of Geneva, M. Henri 
Dunnnt, had his heart strengthened for noble 
labours by the recollection of the work done by 
1'lorence Nightingale in the Crimea. If there 
must be wars, why may they not be fought out 
by civilised nations with common recognition of 
the common duties of humanity ? What if there 
were a General European Sanitary Commission ? 
By his energetic labour competent men of many 
countries were brought together last year in the 
International Congress upon this question at 
Geneva—our Inspector-General Hospitals, 
then representing Great Britain, oy authority 
of our Secretary of War, with competent 
oflickd deputies from France, and from Austria, 
and from Russia, and from Prussia, Italy, Spain, 
Sweden. Bavaria, Wurtcmburg, Buclen and 
Hesse. Hanover and Holland. 

Wc know not what may come of the move¬ 
ment thus commenced, but we are glad to learn, 
from a little book called “A Woman's Example 
and a Nation's Work” (published by Ridgway), 
that iu the midst of all the miseries of civil 
war in America the lesson taught hy Florence 
Niglitinga.lv ha? not been lost upon a kindred 
people. The newspapers tell all the battle 
stories, and have enabled us to sup full of the 
Imrroi of the strife. Of the pity, and the deeds 
of mercy it. engenders, we have not been told all 
wc might hear. * 

The women on each side connected themselves 
at the outbreak of the war with the great tjjcork 
of healing and solace. The South has assuredly, 
and certainly not. been behind the North iu 
generous self-sacrifice, but. from the South few 
records conic to us us yet; at present it is only 
of wlial has been done in the North that wc 
can tell the talc. * 

The women began their work of mercy by 
tilling churches, schoolrooms, and the large 
houses of many wealthy persofft, with lint- 
scrapers, cutters, folders, and packers .of the 
liuen they (gave to the use of the wounded. 
Then they organised themselves, first in New 
York, into a “ Woman’s Central Association of 
lieliidlike bodies were constituted elsewhere* 
and advice was sought from menfrof experience. 
They were cHised to ascertain what govern¬ 
ment could and would do in the direction to 
which their work tended, then to work with it, 
and by their own liberality of gifts and labour, 
supplement its unavoidable short-comings. The 
clergyman of Now link, who was foremost in 
giving fHVconnscl, the Rev. Doctor Bellows, 
accompanied h three of the chief physicians 
of New YoY\ Doctors Van Bvren, "Harris, 
and 11 arson,Went, therefore, in deputation 







ij to Washington ifor conference with the Seci-%- Yet at that time the army suddenly quad- 
|j iavy of Mar. They represented not the ruplcd was deficient in the commonest requisites 
j “Woman’s Central Association,” but also the of clothing, bedding, and hospital staff, while 

j Advisory Committee of the Boards of Physi- the local soldier’s aid soeidics founded in dtf- 

cians and Surgeons of the New York hospi- ferent. districts for the succour each of its own 
j tab, and the New Y|rk Medical Association particular body of volunteers, bewildered by the 
! | for furnishing Hospital Supplies in aid of the marchings and counter-marehinp of the distant j 
■!*>^jmy. The three bodies were all acting liar- regiments, were wasting much good energy. { 
j j nuSSaonsly together in turning to the best ac- One of the first difficult labours of the Comnus- i 

,j count the free gifts from the City and Slate of jjon was to prove to these local bodies the short- ! 

; i New York, designed in aid of the comfort and sightedness of their provincial allies, and get ; 
;j security of the troops. They petitioned for 1 hem to thro wall their resources into the organ- : 
i i some rigour in inspection of volunteers, that isation of one common national work. One by < 

!j unsuitable persons might not be sent to certain one The work of woman’s love that strove to j 

:i death in the army; the Woman’s Association follow the particular fortunes of brothers and \ 
■i was about to send for service in the general friends was gathered into one great national p 
i hospitals of the army one hundred picked and i effort, and the local aid societies became 1 

, | trained female nurses, and they asked that the | branches of tin- commission, with Mr, Frederick js 

; "War Department sltould be content to receive j Law Olmsted for its secretary, that strove to ! 

■ ! on wages during actual duty as many of such \ secure the well-being of the army, and detect I 

| nurses as the exigencies of the campaign might j the more unwholesome blots upon its discipline j 
: require. They suggested, also, the appointment j wherever they might be. Influential men in j 
i; of a Sanitary Commission, which President Lin- j every part oi’ the country now became unpaid p 

coin scoffed at as a “fifth wheel to the military j advocates of the commission as “Associate <1 
j' coach.” This memorial was very coldly receive.,! j Memberscirculars setting forth the wonts of t; 

by the War Department and the -Medical Bureau j the army were widely diffused; sanitary agitation j| 
! of the army. The United States Sauifary Coin-j was kept up; directors of insurance companies j 

mission, which has by this time turned to right were made to understand their interest m the j 

use in works of health and mercy, voluntary eon- J well-being and the lie vlth of the volunteer. , 

tributions amounting to about two millions of Then it was found necessary to break down 
money, got its first lift towarusexistence in a note the exclusiveness of state sovereignty, and, for |j 
of recommendation from Dr. It. (1. Wood, act- right organisation ot the conveyance of ttic |j 

■ iug surgeon-general to the United States army, bales provided for use of the sick, establish i ; 

The four delegates then at once sent iua sketch central depots for districts, determined not by i 
p of the plan of such a commission, specifying all jj< ilivieal predilections, but by the course of j] 
they asked for it from the government ; uom w railways, rivers, and canals. One hundred and jj 
, legal powers whatever, and none of the public twenty towns thus became auxiliary 1o Clevc- jj 
! money; but simply official public recognition land in Ohio, ami twelve-hundred and twenty- ji 
■i during the war, or until it should !v found in:-j six accepted the City of New York as their ji 

serviceable, *nd a room hi one of iln* public j centre. The Commission sent also sanitary j 

: ! buildings in Washington # or elsewhere will* i inspectors to the camps and camp hospitals, j { 

h stationery and other insignia of a recognised j auu has received aud tabulated some fifteen t. 

pubMte office. The object of the desired com-j hundred of their reports, each consisting of j; 

• mission would be “ tabling <o bear upon the i answers to a set of one huudred and eighty i, 

' health,‘comfort and morale of the troops, the j printed questions. | : 

, i fullest and ripest teachings of sanitary science j Meanwhile, the government Jiad taken no 

■ in its application to military life;” directing j step towards the organisation for war purposes 
particular attention, for example, to the materiel j of j lie Medical Bureau, beuunl the appointment 
ofthcvoluntccrforce,andtO;uchsubjee*sasilid. of a Surgeon-General, who at once pronounced ; 

.1 and cookery, clothing, ar precaution against against the Sanitary Commission, aud declared j 
;! damp, cold ,'h^pt, maturin' ift.eciion Ac.; tents, that “he would have nothing to do with it;” j 
j, camping-ground, transport*, transitory depots for it was “ a perilous conception to allow any j! 
j: with their exposures, camn police ; organisation such outside body to come into being.” The ; 
of hospitals, hospital supplies, regulations of the Commission, However, 1 Hiving been already 

* patriotic service of the capable womeh offering authorised b* government, he consented to its '. 
j, themselves as nurses; the questions of ambu- action for t£; volunteers on condition that it 

,i lances, of field service, of extra medical aid* and never meddled with the regular troops. i 

whatever else relates to the care,or cure of the This wonderful gentleman confined himself to j, 
i sick and wounded. • ***■■• the maintenajjee of every old regulation, and re- j 

; Heluctmitj consent, was at last given t oldie sisted every attempt at*“innovation” to adapt j 
1 , establishment of such a commission, in a doeu- what might have sufficed for the caso of a busli- 

! meut of which the last paragraph thus expressed fighting army of twelve tWtsaud, to the greater ; 

i he official contempt it esi^led; “ThPcommis- needs of a tremendous «vil war. So there j 

b sion will exist'until the Secretary o{DJr shall arose civil war between the Sanitary Coni* > 

\* otherwise direct, tt/ifas cooncr its ora mission and the Surgeon-General; and the ! 

i, action " It is something to know^Jat there is Commission, working by deputations to the \ 

\ a Circiimloeuttfcn Office across tlufAtlantic, government, complaints army officers, aud j 
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memorials to Congress, procured the passing sSck soldiers arranged in a single river steamer 
of a bill, drawn tip by its own Executive wcll-bofci American women and some English 
Committee, reorga|using fundamentally the volunteers were fearless and faithful nurses, 
medical department of the army, appointing a Let us see them at work. A lady speaks: 
body of general inspectors, and substituting "We were called to gp on board the Wissa- 
for the old system of senioriiy, promotion for hickon, from thence to The Sea-shore, and run 
competency without regard to grade or age. down in the latter to W/st Point, to brine 
This victory over routine having been won, off twenty-five men said to be lying there $rL 
the Commission itself sought the most compe- and destitute. Two doctors went with us, 
tent man for Surgeon-General, and endeavoured After hunting an hour for the Sea-shore in 
to forestal any chance of an appointment bv vain, and having got as low as Cumberland, we 
favouritism into which the Secretary of War decided (nr« being Mrs. —— and I, for Hit 
might be tempted. The Commission again doctors were new and duojje, and glad to leave 
won its battle, and secured the promotion of die responsibility upon us women) to push on 
Dr. W. A. Hammond, Assistant-Surgeon on the in the tug, rather than leave the men another 
Medical Staff, to the post of Surgeon-General, night on the ground, as a heavy storm of wind 
an advance from the rank of first lieutenant, and rain had been going on all day. The pilot 
with charge of a single hospital, to that of remonstrated but the captain approved; ami ii 
brigadier-general, with the entire control of die firemen had not suddenly let out the tires, 
the Medical Department of the Army. With and demined us two hours, we might have got 
its own man—a competent rurni, who had every our men on board and returned comfortably 
reason to be grateful toil.—thus in authority, i soon after dark. Tut the delay lost us the 
the Sanitary Commission had its way made j precious daylight. It was night before the last 
very straight. Dr. Hammond revised’his list man was got. on board. There were fifty -six ol 
of subordinates with a bold baud, got rid of them— ten tv/y sick ones.* The boat had a 
the obstructive and incompetent men, and little shelter-cabin. As we were laying mat- 
honestly sought, the best help in organisation iresses on the floor, whilst the doctors were 
of hospitals, foundation of an army medical finding i he men, the captain stopped us, refusing 
school, and so forth. Before the civil war, the [ to let, us put. typhoid fever below the deck, on 
United States army rivalled the Austrian in { account of the crew, lie said; and threatening to 

exclusiveness and firm adherence to routine push off, at once, from the shore. Mrs.-■and 

and who can tell what tales of pestilence we I looked at, him. I did the terrible and she the 
might have heard, but for the victory thus won pathetic,—-and lie abandoned the contest. The 
on'behalf of woman’s work in time of peril ? id urn-passage was rather au anxious one. The 
A part of the business of the Sanitary Cun ■ river is much obstructed with sunken ships and 
mission was to diffuse gratuitously among the trees; flic night, was dark; and we had to feel 
army surgeons, practical pamphlets of informa- our way, slackening speed every ten minutes; 
turn upou military hygiene, and the most im- If wu had been alone it wouldn’t have mattered, 
portant points of army medicine and surgery, but to have fifty men uualle to move upon out 
Such pamphlets were tiie "Directions to Army j bauds, was too heavy a responsibility not to 
Surgeons on the Battle-field,” by our own make 11 s anxious. Tne captain- and pilot said 
Guthrie, and the "Advice as 1o Camping,” ihe boat was leaky, and remarked awfully J)hat 
issued by the British Sauiiary Commission at the water was six fathoms deep about there;* 
the time of the Crimean war; pamphlets on but we saw their motive and were not scared. 
"Pain and Anesthetics,” and on “ Hemorrhage We were safe alongside the Spaulding by mid- 
frora Wounds?und the best Means of Arresting night; hut Mr. Olmsted’s tone of voice, as he 
it,” by the father of American surgery. Dr. said, ‘ You don’t know how giad 1 am to see 
Valentine Mott; pamphlets on army vnu'i- you,’ showed how much he had been worried, 
nation, amputations, treatment of fractures, And yet it, was the best thing we could have 
scurvy, fevers, &c. The largely increased done/for three, perhaps five, of the men would 


number of army surgeons had to be drawn have been dead before morning. To-day (Sun- 
from civil life, and really needed information as day) they are living 6 , and likely to live.” 
to the new forms of practice in the. field ; A plan for the swift construction of a good 
while everywhere the teachings, of Plorcuce receiving«,hospital, the notion of great soup 
Nightingale were actively diffused. Again, caldrons on wheels for feeding the sick and 
over the wide surface of the staten involved in woupded after battle, scrofulous inspection, 
war, there was great variation of latitude, and active agitation and investigation of tne ques- 
almost evety imaginable difference of ground, lion of what, .is to be done in the future with 
producing local differences in the vlaraclcr and thcjiisabk’d soldiers of throe years of War, are 
aspect ot disease. Special investigation was among the wholesome work of the Commission, 
made of this subject, not only for the information which has been able, after every great battle, to 
of the medical staff, fy-at as a necessary guide to despatch jt voluntary contribution of necessaries, 
the right distribution of the requisite supplies, in addition to tiy? provision made by the medical 
When, at the beginning of the w ar, the lines of deparhfnWfc- of the army. Thus, after the second 
action corresponded vrith the course of .navigable battle of B\’lt Tun—‘When General Pope's army, 
rivm, floating hospitals accompanied the armies, with a loss* *f sixteen thousand via Killed and 
£%e, with perhaps frve hundred or a thousand wounded, warua Eetreat-—the Confederates had 
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1 1 captured forty-fhrce waggon-loads of mcdicfi 
j stores. Within Uiree days, sixteen /waggon- 
! loails of drugs and medicines, the gift of the 
| country through the Sanitary Commission, were 
at the disposal of the army; and at Centrcville, 
,'| on the road from Ball|Ruii to Washington, the 
I _ Commission’s ageijf^servetf out to the wounded, 
, 1 *^ came fainting in by hundreds, hot beef-tea, 

I soupand hyead, and stimulants—gathered them 
! into ambulances or hospitals—and otherwise 
j helped them on to Washington. The Commis- 
j aion lias always extended such-help alike to friend 
j! or foe; the wonnded Confederate who has been 
! captured has been simply regarded as a sufferer. 

- These labourers on behalf of humanity even 
i work under fire in the field relief corps that, trot 
up their light, waggons with stores, bandages. 

: j or other aid to the surgeons wherever men fall 
fastest, and after the battle hunt, indcfaiigahlv 
for the straggling wounded. The Commission 
I has organised, also, a distinct department' of 

■ | Special Relief for care of the sick among newly. 
,J arrived regiments; for providing temporary ami 
1 : gratuitous shelter am! food to the soldier houour- 
j ably discharged, while he is waiting in any city 
, j for his papers and his pay; for helping i lie hclp- 
;; less soldier in any conceivable way, by acting as 
d bis unpaid agent, or attorney; for protecting 
j him "against sharpers, or getting him railway 

I - tickets at reduced rates. " With such views 
j! soldiers’ “Homes” have been established 
|; throughout the North, and at the. principal 
j Home in Washington about, a hundred thou- 
i j sand nights’ lodgings, and three or four hundred 
j j thousand meals, have been gratuitously prov ided. 

! | The Commission ha s obt aiued 11 omes, t oo, for it s 
'! own and the army’s nurses wheu not in at tend- 
'; ance on the sick, or preparing to depart for uo- 
! fant stations. Finney, the Commission charges 
i j itself with tlTc duty of seeing that every soldier is 
j decently buried, with a head-stone, over Ins grave, 
i andlhat a record is kept of the place of burial; 

i | or, that his body is forwarded to his friends. 

*| The funds that support all this good work 

■ j arc voluntary gifts. The people of'California 
j] sent, in one sum, the gold of their soil to the 
j[ value of a hundred thousand pounds English 
• money. Sanitary faits Have been latelv held at 

I j different towns, at Chicago C.ueiuu:ui*Hoches- 

ii ter* Washington, &c. Bw>t *' u Fair lately con¬ 
i' tributed four*hundred t unhand dollars; and 

from the great fair just lit Id at New fork a 
million dollars were expected. • 

The Commission works openly:#any one 
| who will, may inspect its books. It pays its 
;| officers, buys waggons, charters «hips, feeds 
j I horses and molts, pays rent of- offices and ware- 
i! houses, yet the entire cost of iisjgiiuagement is 
j I under three per cent of its iitcbme. W Iicil at 
j the battle of Gettysburg, a waggon-load of*t.ltc 

II Commissioners’ stores was captured, wit h threeol' 

j . its agents, the secretary of the Commission ns&ed 
I j and obtained from the C5fcfed$rate authorities 
+ their release, on the ground that non- 

| combatants, and that tbrougboutyiho war “ the 
i Sanitary Commission had never made any dist iuc- 

j lion ia its benevolence between frpnd and foe.” i 


| If any one w«uld estimate the value 6f such j 
; work in pursuance of a good example, left him j j 
remember that Miss Night iugale and t he Crimean j 
Commission found the British army in the Hast j 
dying from disease at the rate of sixty per ceat, ! 
or more than half its whole strength, in the year; ; 
and that, sanitary care haviug been taken, the j 
death rate was reduced in the last five months 
of the campaign to twelve in a thousaud! The 
•rmy was mane lifty-two times healthier! Our 
whole average yearly loss by disease in the Penin¬ 
sular war, was a hundred and thirteen in a thou- ’ 
muu^ and t hg sanitary reforms made by Lord Her- j ■ 
bert in the home life of our infantry arc saving j 
us now, every year, one life in every hundred - j 
men. The whole loss in our army by all diseases i i 
ha- been less in each of the last four years tbaait ! 
used to be from discuses of the lungs alone. j 
Most nobly have, the American People struggled j 
to amend this part of the record of their own j 
disastrous struggle. We read much of sharp j 
trading’ 1 and seilish grusumg, of boots with paper ! 
soles, and other mm! dealings of the wooden j 
nutmeg school; but the support given by the I 
American People (not American Contractors) jj 
to their armies, through the Sanitary Coin- j- 
i mission, tells a nobler tale. Thus, fir ex- j! 
ample, it may ‘.cent a small matter that the j. 
Commission makes part of its preventive work jj 
to consist in the raising of fresh vegetables j 
for army use; but without fresh vegetables j 
troops eau hardly be saved from scurvy. Dr. j 
Frank 11. Hamilton, a distinguished medical j 
iu-pedor in the army of Kosecraus, expressed, j 
in a report, his full’belief that, “one barrel of \ 
potatoes per annum is to the government equal l 
to one man.” At one time, when the success ! 
of the western army, in a hazardous operation, 
was becoming hopeless, by reason of scurvy j 
aimin'.' tin; troops, and when the consequent - 
advertisemeut of a commissary for fifty thousand ! 
bushels of potatoes and a corresponding supply , j 
of other vegetables found no trader able or will¬ 
ing to be responsible for their delivery, the Com- j 
mission set to work, and, collecting voluntary j 
gifts in kind from the fields and^gameus of the ! 
districts, supplied gratuitously, within a month, J 
si« thousand barrels of freslftregetablcs, restored 
the health of the troops, and so, though a non- 
combatant, did really, by a brisk discharge of 
potatoes, ehauge in thap campaign the fortune of j 
the war. j 

---e-—-J 

A IkENT IN A CLOUD. 

Ijf TwEstv-rorR Cuinm 

CHATTER XII. HAWKER AM) HAWKER. 

There was au unusual depression at the 
villa—eachAad his or her own load of anxiety, 
and each felt that au atmosphere of gloom was 
thickening around, and, without being able to 
say why'or wherefore, >hat dark days were 
coming’ 0 

“Among your letters this morning was theft 
none froiy the vicar, Mr. Calvert ?” asked Miss 
Grainger, as he sat smoking his morning cigar 
under the porch of the cottage. 1 1 
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“No, 1 ' said he, carelessly “The post 
brought me nothing of aujjiinterest. A few re¬ 
proaches from my friends about not writing, and 
relicring their aiixiefftes about this unhappy bu¬ 
siness. They had it that 1 was killed—beyond 
that, nothing.” 

“ But we ought to have heard from old Mr. 
Loyd before this. Strange, too, Joseph has not 
written.” 

M Stranger if he bad! The very mention of 
my name as a referee in < his affairs will make 
him very cautious with his pen.” 

“She is so fretted,” sighed the old iudy. ( 

“ f see she is, and I see she si&pccts, also, 
that you have taken me in your counsels. We 
are not as good friends as we were some time 
back.” 

“ She really likes you, though—I assure you 
she does, Mr. Calvert. It was but t'other day 
she said, ‘ What would have became of us all 
this time back if Mad Harry —you know your 
nickname—if Mad Harry had not been here:’ ” 

“ That’s not liking 1 Thai is merely the ex¬ 
pression of a weak gratitude towards the person 
who helps to tide over a dreary interval. Vou 
might feel it for the old priest who played 
piquet with you, or the .Spitz tenier that ac¬ 
companied you in your walks.” 

“Oh, it's far more than that. She is con¬ 
stantly talking of your great abilities—-how you 
might be this, that, and t’other. That, with 
scarcely an effort, you can master any subject, 
and without any effort at all always nnke youi* 
self more agreeable than any one else.” 

“ Joseph excepted 1'” 

“No, she diiln’t even except him; on the 
contrary, she said, ‘It was unfortunate for him 
to be exposed to such a dazzling rivalry—that 
your animal spirits alone would always beat him 
but of the field. 5 ” 

t “Stuff and nonsense ! If I wasn’t as much 
his superior in talent as in temperament, I’d 
fling myself over that rock yonder, and make an 
end of it!” After a few seconds’ pause he 
went on: “ She may think what she likes of me, 
but one thing,,.is plain enough—she docs not 
love him. It is the sort of compassionating, 
commiserating estimate imaginative girls occa¬ 
sionally get up for dreary depressed fellows, 
constituting themselves discoverers of intellect 
that no one ever suspected—revealers of wealth 
that none had ever dreamed cf. Don’t i know- 
scores of such who have poet ised, the most com- 
mon-plaee of men into heroes, and never found 
out their mistake till they manied'thcm !” 

“ l'ou always terrify me when,you take to 
predicting, Mr. Calvert.” 

“ Heaven kuows, it’s not. my ordinary mood. 
One who looks so little into the fi^pre for hitn- 
' self lias few temptation to do so for his 
friends.” 

“ Why do yon feel^o depressed r” 

“I’m not sure that'! do feel depressed. I’m 
irritable, out of sorts, annoyed if you will; but 
not low or melancholy. Is it not enough to 
make one angry to see such a girl as i’Jorry be¬ 
stow her affections on that—-Well, I’ll not 


abuse Mm, but yon know lie is a ‘cau’—that’s 
exactly (.he word thatfits him.” . 

“ It was no choice of miue,” she sighed. 

" That may be; but' you ought to have been 
more than passive in the matter. Your fears 
would have prevented jftu letting your niece 
stop for a night in ah unhealthy locality. Ypu’d 
not have suffered her to Halt in the Pontin^, 
Marshes; but you can sec no danger in linking 
her whole future life to influences live thousand 
times more depressing. I tell you, and I toll 
you deliberately, that she’d have a far better 
chance of happiness with a scamp like myself.” 

“ Ah, I need not tell you my own sentiments 
on that point,” said she, with a deep sigh. 

Calvert, apparently set little store by such 
sympathy, for he rose, and throwing away the 
end of hi s' cigar, stood looking out over the 
lake. “ Here comes Onofrio, flourishing some 
letters in his hand. The idiot fancies the post 
never brings any but pleasant tidings.” 

“ Lot us go down and meet him,” said Miss 
Grainger; and he walked along at her side in 
siirni’e. 

“Three for flic Signor Capitano,” said the 
boatman, “ and one for the signorina,” handing 
the letters as lie landed. 

“Drayton,” muttered Calvert; “the others 
are strange to me.” 

“ 'litis is from Joseph. How glad poor Florry 
will be to get it.” 

“ Don’t defer her happiness, then,” said he, 
half sternly ; “ I’ll sit down ou the rocks here, 
and eon over my less pleasant correspondence.” 
One was from his lawyer, to slate that outlawry 
could no longer be resisted, and that if his 
friends would not come forward at onge witli 
some sal isfactorv promise of arrangement, the 
law must take its course. ^“My friends,” said 
he, with a bitter jaugh, “which'be they!’’’ 
The next he opened was from the army agents, 
dryly setting forth that as he had left the service 
it was necessary he should take some immeuiate 
steps to liquidate some regimental claims against 
him, of which they begged to enclose the par¬ 
ticular. lie laughed bitterly and scornfully 
as he lorn the letter to fragments and threw 
the pieces into the water. “ How well they 
know tiro man they threaten!” cried he, defi¬ 
antly. “ I’d like to know how much a drown¬ 
ing man cates for his duns ?” <> He _ laughed 
again. “Now for Draytou. 1 hope this will be 
pleasanter than its predecessors.” It was not 
very longhand it was as follows ; 

, “ The Rag, Tuesday. 

“Dear Harry,—Your grateful compliments 
on the dexterity of my correspondence in the 
Meteor arrifeu -ut au unlucky moment, for 
sonCc fellow had just written to the editor a 
real statement of the whole affair, and the next 
day; came a protest, part French, part Eng¬ 
lish, signed by Edward Rochfort, Lieuteuant- 
Colonfek^Gustafus Brooke, D.L.; George Law, 
M.D.; Aihc^if de Raymond, Vicomte, and 
Jules de Lassagnac. They sent for me to the 
office to seethe document, oM i threw all 





imaginable discredit on its authenticity, bi?t paying of his sAnes^to you now ! And though j 
without success. The upshot is, T hav#lost my you may take all this-easily, don’t undervalue its j' 
place as * own correspondent,* and you are in a importance. , a ‘ j 

very bad way. The whole will appear in print “I haven’t got — and I don’t suppose i; 
tomorrow, and be read from Hudson’s Bay to you care much now to get—any information J i 
the Himalaya.' IJia|c dgne my best to get about Loyd, beyond his being appointed some- i j 
# ,the other papers to disparage the statement, and thing, Attorney-General’s ‘devil,’! believe, at jj 
j It&ve written all the usual bosh about condemn- Calcutta. I’d not have heard even so much, but j 
ing a mam in his absence, and entreating the that he was trying to get a loan, to make out j 
public t<j withhold its judgment, Jkc. &c.; but liis outfit, from Joel, and old Isaac told me who ■ 
they all seem to feel that the tide of popular lie was, and what he wanted. Joel thinks, from j; 
sentiment is too strong to resist, and you the state of the fellow’s health, that no one will ‘i 
must be pilloried; prepare yourself, then, for hke*to advance the cash, and if so, he’ll be jj 
a pitiless pelting, which, as parliament is not obliged to relinquish the place. You have not j' 
I sitting, will probably have a ruuof three or four told me whether you wish this, or the opposite, j 
i weeks. "I wish I could book up to you at such a i 

| “ In any other sort of scrape, the fellows at the moment as this, but I haven’t got It. I send you 

I club here would have stood by you, but they all that I can scrape together, seventy odd j it is r 
! shrink from the danger of this business, which I a post bill, and easily cashed anywhere. In i. 
I now see was worse than you told me. Many, case I hear of anything that may be imminently | : 
! too, arc more angry with you for deserting needed for your guidance. I’ll telegraph to you 
‘ B. than for shooting the other fellow; and the morrow after your receipt of this, addressing 
!! though B. was an arrant snob, now that he the message to the name Grainger, to prevent ; 
! | is no more you wouldn’t believe what shoals accidents. Y’ou must try and keep vour friends 
|j of good qualities they have discovered he from seeing the London 'papers so long as you 
possessed, and he is‘poor Bob’in the mouths stay with them. I suppose, when yon leave, 
j of twenty fellows who would uot have been you'll not fret about the reputation that follows ) 
fj seen in his company a month ago. There is, you. For the last time, let me warn you to 
1 however, worse than all this: a certain Repping- get an ay io some place of safety, for if they can j 
ji ham, or Keppcngham, the father of B.’s wife, -push matters to an arrest, things may take an J 
’; has either already instituted, or is about to iusti- ugly turn. * ]- 

i! tute, proceedings against you criminally. He ‘•They arc getting really friglifened here ’ 

lj uses ugly words, calls it 'a murder, and has about India at last. Harris has brought some jj 
m demanded a warrant for your extradition and awful news home with him, and they’d give jj 
:| arrest at once. There is a story of some note rtieir right hands to have those regiments they 
"ij yon are said to have written to I>., but which suit oil* to t’hina to despatch now to Calcutta. 

• | arrived when he was insensible, and was read 1 know this will be all ‘nuts’ to you, and it is i. 
jj by the people about him, who were shocked by the only bit of pleasant tidings I have for you. j 
M its hcartlcssJevity. IVhat is the truth as to this ■* Your old predict ion about England being a third- • 
!S At all events, Hep has got a vendetta tit on rale power, like Holland, may not bo so far !, 
i! hint, and raves like a Corsican for vengeance, from fulfilment as 1 used to think it. I wonder 
i You* present place of concealment, safe enough shall we ever have a fireside gossip overall ! 
i for duns, will offer no security against detectives, these things again ? At present, all looks too p 
The bland blackguards with black whiskers dark to get a peep into the future. Write to j 1 
; know the geography of Europe as well as they me at once, say what you mean to do, and be- 
knowtheblind alleys about Houudsditeh. You lievc me as ever, yours, * ‘j; 

i! must decamp, therefore^ get across the Adriatic. _ * m “A. Diuytox. j 

ij into Dalmatia, or into Greece. 'Don't dcl^y,what- I have just heard that the lawyers are in 
j! ever yon do, for I see plainly that in the present doubt as to the legality of extradition, and 
i state of public opinion, the ldLow who caplures Braddon declares dead against it. In the case 
I you will comc*back here with a fame lilyp that, they relied on, the man had come to England ; 
j of Gerard the lion-killer. Be sure of one thing, after being tried*in France, thinking himself j 
I if you were just as clean-handed in this business safe, as ‘autrofcis acquit. ;4 but they found him ! 

4 03 I know you are not, there is no *t itnc now guilty at the Old Bailey, and-him. There's j 

;■ for a vindication. You must get out of the way, delicacy for you, after your own heart.” ; 

: j and wait. The dubs, the press, the Swells ai the * j 

|| Horse Guards, %nd the snobs at t he YYar-offiee, Calvert smiled grimly at his friend’s plcasaa- j 

j j are all against you, and tlujjg3koo squaring t ry. “ Here is enough trouble for any man to i 

j j your book against such long odds. I am vjeil deal with. **I)uus, outlawry, and a criminal : 

i aware that no one gets cither into or out of prosecution!” said he, as he replaced his j 

; a scrape more easily than yourself; but don’t letter in its envelope, ami lighted his cigar. He j 

j treat this as a light one ; don’t fancy, above all, had not been many minutCg in the enjoyment of j 

: that I am giving you the aai-keet side ofit, for, his weed, when he saw Miss Grainger coming 
I with all our frankness and free sneccli^rogether, hastily towards him. “I wish that old woman 

• .. I couldn’t tell you the languafJ^eoplc hold would leUme alone, just now !” muttered he. j 

| here about it* There’s not a ima you ever “ I have need of all my bttuns for my own mis- j 

i bullied at mess, or beat at billiards, that is not fortunes.” 




“It has tamed out-juntas I predicted, Mr. 
Calvert,” said she, pettisllj. “ Young Loyd is 
furious at havinghi^r retensions referred to you, 
and trill not hear of it; His letter to Florence 
is all hat reproachful, and she has gone home with 
her eyes' fpll of tears. This note for you came 
as an enclosure.” 

Calvert took the note from her hands, and 
laylng it beside him on the rock, smoked on 
without speaking. *' 

“I knew everything that would happen!” 
said Miss Grainger. " “Tim old man gave 
the letter you wrote to his son, who. im¬ 
mediately sat down and wrote to Florry. 1 
have not seen the letter myself, hut. Milk 
declares that it goes so far as to say, that it' 
Florry admits of any advice or interference on 
‘ yftur part, it is tantamount to u desire to break 
off the engagement. He declares, however, t hat 
|! he neither can nor will believe such a tiling to 
' { be possible. That he knows she is ignorant of 
i! the whole intrigue. Millv assures me that was 
the word, intrigue; and she read it. twice over 
I to be certain. He also says something, which T 
I do not quite understand, about my being ied 
i beyond the bounds of judgment by what lie- 
| cails a traditional reverence for the name you 
j bear—but. one thing is plain enough, lie utterly 
1 rejects the reference to you, or, indeed, to any 
I one now but Florence herself,and says, ‘This is 
certainly a case for your own decision, and 1 will 
;» accept of none other than yours.’ ” 

|J “Is there anything more about me than you 
. j have said ?” asked Calvert, calmly. 

: j “iNo, I believe not. He begs, in the poss 
:L script, that the enclosed note may be given to 
j yon, that’s all.” 

j Calvert took a long breath; he felt as if a 
, j weight had been removed from his heart, and he 
: smoked ou in silence. 

; “ Won’t you read it,” cried she, eagerly. “1 

! am burning to hear what lie savs.” 

! • “I can tell you just as cell without break- 
iug the seal,” said he, with a half scornful 
smile. “I know the very tone and style of it, 
i : and I rccognisw the pluck with which such a 
; • man, when a thousand miles off, uares to address 
one like myself.” * 1 

“Read it, though; let me hear his own 
I words!” cried she. 

j “ I’m not impatient for it,” said he ; “ 1 have 
. had a sufficient dose of buffers this morning, 

1 and I’d just as soon spare myscifcthe acrid petu- 
| lance of this poor creature.”" t 

I “You are very provoking, I must say,* said 
j she, angrily, and turned away towards the house. 

1 Calvert watched her till she disappeared behind 
; a copse, and then hastily broke open the letter, 

Sir 

! _ “ Mi*lle Temple, Saturday, 

j “Sir,—My father has forwarded to me a 

! -letter which, with vemquestionabic good taste, 

; you addressed to him. The very relations which 
I subsisted between us when we parted, might 
have suggested a more delicate coursq on vour 
part. Whatever objections I might then, how¬ 
ever, have made to y6ur interference ia matters 


personal to myself, have now become some- '! 
thing afire than mere objections, and I flatly ij 
declare that I will not listen tb one word from ;' 
a man whose name is now a shame and a !j 
disgrace throughout Europe. That you may i 
quit the roof which t has ^ih^lterCd you hitherto i 
without the misery of exposure, "I have for-*.;! 
home in my letter to nnrrate the story which % ' ! j 
on every tongue liere; but, as the price of this ;) 
forbearance, I desire and I exact that you ' 
leave the villa on the day you receive this, and , | 
cease from that day forth to hold any intercourse ! i 
with the family who reside in it. If I do not, ‘j 
therefore, receive a despatch by telegraph, in- !j 
forming me that you accede to these conditions, , j 
l will forward bv the next post the full details < 
Inch the. press of England is now giving of vour 
infamous conduct, and of the iegtd steps which j 
arc lo be. instituted against you." '! 

“ Remember distinctly, sir, that I am only in ;; 
this pledging myself for that short Interval of !' 
time which will suffer you to leave the house of ; l 
those who offered you a refuge against calamity , 
—not crime—and whose shame would he over¬ 
whelming if they but knew the Character of him , 1 
they sheltered. You are to leave before night- 
fall of the day this reaches, and never to return. 
You arc to abstain from alt correspondence. L :* 
make no conditions as to future acquaintance- ; ; 
ship, because I know that were I even so minded, . 
no effort s of mine could save you from that noto- ' I 
rietv winch a few days more will attach to you, ,! 
never to leave you. 

•“ 1 am, your obedient servant, j : 

“Joseph Loin.” 

Calvert tried to laugh as he finished the read- 1 
iug of this note, but the attempt was a failure, . 
and a sickly pallor spread rfver his face, and his ; 
lips trembled. “(Let me only meet you, I 
don’t care in what presence, or in what place,” jj 
muttered he, “and you shall pay dearly for j! 
this. But now to think of myself. This is jj 
just the sort of fellow to *put his threat into exe- i* 
eulion, the more since he will naturally he ;i 
anxious to get inc away from this. What,"is to '; 
be done? With one week more I could almost !. 
answer for my success. Ay, Mademoiselle Florry, ! j 
you were deeper in the toils than yon suspected. ;' 
The dread of me that once inspired a painful j: 
feeling had grown into a sort of •feclf-pride that . i 
elevated her iu hei* own esteem. She was so 
proud of her familiarity with a wild animal, and ! 
so vain of her influence ovor him! So pleasant ■ 
to say, ‘ See, savage as he is, he’ll not turn upon ; 
mel\ And now to rise from the table, when the 
game is all but won! Confouudvthe fellow, how ! 
he lias wrecked mv fortunes! As if 1 had not 
cntmgli, too, on my hands without this 1** 
Ana he walked impatiently to and fro, like a j 
caged animal iu iretfulness. “I wanted to ;j 
think ov<v Drayton’s letter calmly and dchbe- I 
rately. and lierg edmes this order, this' com- f 
mand, up and away—away from the only r> 
spot in wuidkil can say I enjoyed an hour’s 
peace for yemrs and years, and fiiam the two or j 
three left to aje, of all the world, who think it i 
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no shame to beslbw on me a -word or a look of “ Of course the fellow rill understand tiiat I 
kindness. The.fellow is peremptory-j#he dc- have obeyed his high behest, and I shall Be back 
clarSs I must leave to-day." Tor sometime he at Orta in time to catch the post on its arrival, 
continued to walk, muttering to himself, or and see whether be has kfpt, faith with me or 
moodily silent. At last he cried out, “ Yes; I not. If there he no newspapers there for the 
have it! I’ll go up to JMilan, and cash this bill villa I may conclude it is all right." This brief 
of Drayton’s. WSfennbefte, I’ll telegraph to matter of business over, he felt like one who 
*5yoyd, which will effow I have left the villa, bad no further occasion for care. When he laid 
That done, I’D return here, if it be but for a down his burden he could straighten his hack, 
day; and who knows what a day will bring i#) sense of the late pressure remaining to re- 
forth ?” mind him of the load that had pressed so heavily. 

“Who has commands for Milan?” said he, lie knew this quality in himself, and prized it. 
gaily entering the drawing-room, where Miss highly. It formed part of what he used boast- 
uramger sat, bolding a half-whispering eonversa- fully to call his “Philosophy,"and kecontrastedit 


tion with Emily. 

“Milan! are you going to Milan?" 


proudly with the condition of those fellows who, 
instead of rebounding under pressure, collapsed, 


" Yes; only for a day. A friend has charged j and sunk never 10 rise more.' The vanity with 
me with a commission that does not admit of [which lie regarded himself supplied him with 
delay, and I mean to run up this afternoon, and l a vindictive "dislike to the world, who could 
be down by dinner-time to-morrow.” } sutler a fellow endowed and gifted as he was to be 

“i’ll go and see if Flurry wants anything ! always in straits and difficulties. lie mistook— 
from the city," said Mias Grainger, as she arose i a very common mistake, by the way—a capacity 
and left the room. j to enjoy, for a nature deservant of enjoyment, 

“ Poor Horry! she is so distressed by that 'and he thought it the greatest injustice to see 
letter she received this morning. Joseph hits j scores of well-off people who possessed neither 
taken it in such ill part that you should have j his own good constitution nor his capacity to 
been consulted by Aunt Grainger, and reproaches ; endure dissipation uninjured. “ W retches not 
her for having permitted wlmt she really never j ill to live,” ;■<-.> lie said, and assuredly most unfit 
heard of. Not that, as she herself says, she ad- ] to live the life which lie alone prized or creed 
mits of anv right on his part to limit her source of j for. lie dined somewhat sumptuously ai one 
advice. Slic thinks that, it is somewhat, despotic j of the great restaurants. “ lie owed it to Lim- 
iu him to say, ‘You shall not take counsel ex- self,” lie said, after all that dreary cookery of 
cept with leave from w.’ She knows that this J the villa, to refresh his memory of the. pleasures 
is the old vicar’s doing, and that Joseph never j of the table, and he ordered a flask of Marco- 
would have assumed that tone without, being put ] biuuuer that cost a Napoleon. 

. . te » I W 1Y_ _ H .. _ _ 1 .. j? lV.. _.. .I 


• up to it. 


lie was the caressed of the. waiters, and 


“That is clear enough; but I am surprised escorted to the door by the host. There is no 


that your sister saw it 

“ Ob, she is not st^lcplorably in love as to bo 
blinded.” ♦ „ 

CUAFttMt XUI. AGAIN TO MILAN. 

“Poor Bob! You were standing on that 


supremacy so soon recognised as that of wealth, 
and (.'alvert, for a fr.w hours, gave himself up 
to the illusion that he was rich. As the Opera 
was closed, he went to one oftlie smaller theatres, 
and sat out for a while one of those dreariest 
of all dreary things, a comedy by the “immortal 


balcony with a very jaunty air, smoking your Goldoni!” ‘ Immortal indeed, so long as sleep 
Cuban the last time 1 passed here,” said Calvert, remains an endowment of humanity! lie tried 
as he looked up at the windows of the Hotel t>> interest himself in a plot wl^jrein tiic iade- 
lloyale at Milau, while, lie drove 011 to another ceney was only veiled by the dulness, and 
and legs distinguished hotel. lie would have wl^tro the language of the drawing-room never 


liked greatly to have put. up at the »Uovale, 
and had a cfmt with its gorgeous landlord over 


rose above the tone, of the servants’ hall, and 
left the place in disgust, to seek anywhere, or 


the Iteppinghims, how long they stayed, and any how, something more amusing than this, 
whither they Went, and I ,-w the young widow 'Without well Rowing how, he found him- 


havc been used towards himself would have pre¬ 
vented his gra^fying this wish. The obsfaek 
was purely financial.' He had tejd the host, or 


s himself would have pre- as he deposited his hat and cane in the anje- 
tliis wish. The ohsfacie chamber. Inc rooms were crowded, and it was 
He had tejd the host, on some, time before Calvert could approach, the 


leaving, to pay a thousand frasWfi’or him that play-table, ^d gain a view of the company. He 
lie had lost at, .play, and it was by no means <3bu- recognised many of the former visit ors. There 
yeuient now to reimburse him. The bank had sat the pretty woman with the blonde ringlets, 
just closed as ho arrived, so there was noting her diamofid-stuclded fimmrs carelessly flaying 
for it but to await its opening the nexfmoming. with the gold pieces bcfdw her; there was the 
His steps were then turned t<f the •MiRgrnpii- pale student-like boy—lie seemed a mere boy-«* 
office. The message to LrycL^yntS' in these with his dress-cravat disordered, and his hair 
words: “ Your letter received. Cam here, and dishevelled, just as he had seen him last; and 
leave to-morrol?.” , there was the old man, whose rouleau had cost 
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Calvert all bis winnings. He looked fatigued aud 
exhausted, and seemed as if dropping asleep 
over his game, aa^ yet the noise was deafen¬ 
ing—the clamour of the players, f he cries of the 
croupier, the clink Of glasses, and the clink of 
gold! 

"Now to test the adage that says when a 
man is pelted by all other ill luck, that he’ll win 
at play, 5 * said Calvin fr, ns lie threw, without 
counting them, several Napoleons on the tablk 
His venture was successlul, and so was another, 
and another after it. 

"This is yonrs, sir,” said site of the Monde 
ringlets, handing him a hundred franc-piece 
that had rolled amongst her ow 11 

"Was it not to suggest a partnership that it 
went there ?” said lie, smiling com te m-d \\ 

“ Who know s ?” said she, halt carelessly, half 
iuv itingly. 

"Let us see what our united fortunes will 
do. This old man is dozing, and doe-, not cuit 
for the game. Would y on lav our me w it h y our 
]dace, sir,and take yoni rest with so much more 
comfort on one of 1 host- luxurious sofas yondei ?” 

“No!” said the old man, sternly “ 1 hate 
as much right to lie litre as you.” 

“The legal light I’m nor going to dispute. It 
is simply nniattei of expedience ” 

“ Do *you mean to stake all tint gold, sir-' 5 
interrupted the croup a r, addressing Caheit, 
who, during this brie! discussion, had sutii ted 
his money to lemam till it lad been d ubhd 
twice over. 

“ Ay, let it stay there,” said he, cart lrxsly, 

“What have you done tiiat makes you o 
lucky?” whispered the blonde ring'cls *■ N *, 
you have broken the bank 

“Wluit bare I done, do you mean in the way 
of wickedness?” said lie, laugluug, as the crou¬ 
piers gathered in a knot to count over the sum 
to be paid to him. “Neatly everything J irivc 
\ou leave to question me—so far i.syour know¬ 
ledge of the Decalogue goes—wlnt have 1 not 
done?” And so they snout ere i down the room, 
side by side and sat down on a sofa, chatting 
and laughing“Itasanlly together, till the rrou 
picrcame loaded with gold and notes to pay all 
Calvert’s winnings. 

“ What was it the old fellow muttered as h< 
passed?” said Calvert; “lie spoki iu German, 
and 1 didn’t understand him.” 

“It was something about ft line In your fiat- 
head that will briim ym bad bud yet.” 

“ J hare heard that b< fore,” rigd he, sptiug- 
ing hastily up. “I wish I could get him to tell 1 
me’ more;” aud lie hastened dovm the stairs I 
after the old man, but when lie gained the street 
ho missed him; he hurried in vain on this sub 
and that; no traee of him remain d. “ Jf 1 
were given to the credulous, I’d say that vue- 
the fiend m person,” muttered Cahcrl, as he 
slowly turned tcwardgtds inn. 
tea?pie tried in manv ways to forget the speed, 
^Pijttemblcd him; he counted over his winnings, 

Wl.. * 


*they were nigh fourteen thousand francs; 
he speculated on all lie might do with them, 
he plotted and planned a dozen roads to take, 
but do what he might, the old man’s sinister 
look and dark words were before him, and he 
could only lie awalfc th/tikjng over them till day 
broke. ' i 

Determined to return to Orta iu time to 
meet the post, he drove to the bank, just as it 
was open for business, aud presented fiis bill for 
payment. 

“ lou have to sign your name here,” said a 
voice he thought he remembered, and, looking 
up, saw the old man of the pl&y-l able, 

“Did we noi meet last night?” whispered 
Calvert, in a low voice. 

The other shook his head iu dissent. 

“ Yes, I cannot be mistaken; you muttered a 
prediction in German as you passed me, and 1 
know what it mi ant.” 

Another shake of the head was all hix rtply 

“ Come come, be frank with me; your seen I, 
if it be one to visit tint place, is sate with mi. 
What leads you to bchovt 1 am destined to evil 
Won um\” 

“1 know nothing of you 1 t waul to ku v 
notlumr,” said the old man, rudely, and turned to 
i Ins books 

“ Well, if yoni ‘-kill in pioplieey be not great 11 
than in politeness, I mid not fiet about you,” 
'aid Cilicit, 1 malting; and he went hts WAV'. 

With tint siipei'titious terror that tyrannises 
o\ci the minds of incredulous men weighing 
buudy on lus heait, he drove back to Orta. 
All lus winnings ot the night before could not 
ri.tsc hum his ne noiy the dark words of the 
old man’s pti dielimi. He tiled to forget, and 
i then he fm d ( o ridicule it. “ So tasy.” thought 
'lie, “tor tint old withcnfil mummy to cart a 
shadow ontlu pith*/! a it How hill of life, vigom, 
, and eneriry, like niV'i If lie lias but to stand one 
, sicond in my xunxlnm 1 It is, besides tlnwo'n- 
jieuxation that age and dicinntude exact for 
being no longer aiadabh for the tiiuniphs and 
pli asurcs of life.” Such v. ere the soil of reason¬ 
ings by which lie sought to console lunwelf, and 
'then he set to plan out a future—all the things 
that he could, or might, or could not do. 

Jus< as lie iliove into Orta the post, arrived 
at the office, and lie got out and entered as was 
hts wf^nt, to obtain lus letters before the public 
distiiljution had commenced. 

. __ n m __ 
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Book the First: Childhood. 

CHAPTER XXVI. THE ONLY CITY OP THE WORLD 
WORTH LIVING IN. 

Paris, dear, delightful, inimitable, unrivalled 
Paris, city of delights, city of art, and taste, and 
luxury! of fashion, and elegance, aud wit. Paris, 
unapproached among earth’s most delicious 
haunts. Paris, queen of the world. Paris, the 
only city of the world worth living in. 

Certainly. This is the refrain to a very old ! 
song. You and I, and everybody else, have been j 
singing it, always heartily, and wit h a kind of 
sincerity, never ad nauseam, ever since per rail¬ 
way or per diligence we first set. foot in Lutetia 
The Betovcd. There is no need to renew in mat ure, 
age the vaccination we have had in our youth. 
The Paris virus, ouce imbibed, is not to be eradi¬ 
cated. 

Of course Paris is enchanting. Everybody 
knows it; everybody%ays it. One may toil and 
grow rich ana die in Londorf* one may drag on 
an existence at Vienna, vegetate at Brussels, 
prowkthrough the year at Florence, be bored at 
Rome, hipped at Venicg, terrified at St. Peters¬ 
burg, stupified at Berlin, excited at New York, 
soothed at Boston, deluded at Dublin, intoxicated 
at Edinburgh, astonished at Seville, amused at 
Milan, occupied at Amsterdam, fatigued at 
Naples, absorbed at Manchester, saked at 
Liverpool, cured at Brighton, aud killed at New 
Orleans; but if.one wants to Vve, to see life, to 
enjoy life, to make thei * of life, tliore is 
dearly no place in the w rid lor uiau.or woman 
but Paris. , 

This is an assertion scarcely worth arguing 
upon. Opinions arc unanimous. Of qcurse there 
arc no bonnsts # in the world worth the l^iris 
bonnets. The Boulevards are unequ alled among 
streets. Nobody knows how UTfiook, out of Hie 
Palais Royal. No pictures worth looking at are 
to be seen out of the Louvre, except, indeed, those 
at the Luxembourg, Why pursue athem^so tritfc P 
While t, a single Englishnufu. apt dully sound¬ 
ing the praises of Paris, flffcytho usaud* Cfcjftnans, 
Italians, Swedes, Russians, Poles, %echs, Moldo- 
Wallaohs, Montenegrins, Magyars, and Mussul¬ 
mans, arc crying out that Parisian life is the life 


of lives, and that the only city worth living in is 
Paris. 

Lily Floris lived in Paris for seven years. 
Until she was fifteen years of age, she never 
passed that gloomy portc cocliere in the outer 
wall of the Pension Marcassin. It was her peni¬ 
tentiary, her prison-house; aud a terrible one it 
was. 

There was a vast playground; and in it, when 
she was not under punishment, she was privileged 
to walk. Beyond its precincts she never stirred. 
She never went home for the holidays. The 
vacations at the Pension Marcassin were three 
days from the Jour de 1’An, the first of January, 
to the fourth—-a week at Easter—a month from if 
the first of August to the second of September. 
Those holidays came and went for seven years, 
but she remained immured. She had seven years’ 
penal servitude. When the girls were away, 
long tasks were set her, and these she learnt and 
wrote, and repeated or submitted to Mademoiselle 
Marcassin, or, in her absence, to the governess 
left in charge. It was a dreary probation, and 
she was Quite Alone. 

Lonelier when, at the end of the second year 
of her captivity, Polly Marygold took her depar¬ 
ture. The girl could not refrain from sundry 
ebullif ions of joy at her deliverance from a school 
of which she was weary, and from a school¬ 
mistress whom she hated, but show as neverthe¬ 
less itufoignedly sorry to leave Lify. 

‘‘ It’s like deserting you iu«a desert island, my 
darling,” she cried, as she kissed her and kissed 
her again, on the well-remembered morning of her 
going away-, “ or, rather, it’s like leaving you in 
a savage country full of cannibals. For cannibals 
they are here, and nothing else. 1 * 

“ But you wilT write to me, Polly ? You will, 
won't you, my*dear ?” poor Lily replied, twining 
herself round, the neck of the only friend hut 
one she had ever h%d in the world. “Oh! say 
that you will write to me, that you will come and 
see me, or I jhali break my heart. I am so very 
very lonely.” % 

“ I know you are. my pet. I wish to goodness 
you were coming witk^rme. Who knows! 
Perhaps they’ll turn you*out as a governess 
some of these days. Although,” she continued; 
With a profoundly sagacious look, “my own 
opinion is, that you are heiress to immense 
estates and vast wealth, it England, and that 
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some wicked wicked people arq peeping you out 
of it. Think of their changing your name, too, 
the cruel wzetebes!” 

"Bat you will dteite, Polly, won’t you.; you; 
know yon promised to f” 

** Yes, mydarfing,” returned Miss Marygold, 
with, a touch of sadness in her voice; “ I’ll write, 
hat goodness knows whether you will ever get 
my letters. Madame will 'sequestrate] them, or 
I’m vary much mistaken. As for coining to st e 
you, the cross old thing will never let me darken 
her doors again, I’m certain. She has spent my 
premium, am! got all she could out of dqar pa, 
and it’s very little she cares about me now. I 
wonder whether they paid a premium with you, 
or so much a year!” 

And so, Polly Marygold took her merry face 
and her wary black hair away, and the world 
became indeed a desert to Lily. Polly had ob¬ 
tained a situation as governess in t he family of a 
French nobleman, in Brittauy. It would he a 
relief, she said, to find some children who 
wore to bo brought up as ladies, and not as 
•governesses. 

It has been said that Lily’s very name had 
been changed. Not much stress was laid upon 
her retaining or bearing^ lior Christian name of 
Lily; only, as Lilies were numerous in the school, 
she was never so addressed in the class-room. 
But her appellation of Pioris was rigorously con¬ 
demned; and she was informed that henceforward 
she was to be Mademoiselle Pauline. It did 
not much matter. Lily felt as though she 
bad no longer a name at all. Once, going iip 
into a great store-room where the girls’ boxes 
were kept, she found that “ Miss I’loris” had 
been painted out from the well-remembered 
trunk with which Cutwig and Co. had fitted her 
out; and she burst into bitter tears, less at the 
thought of the social extinction with which it was 
sought to visit her, than at the recol lection of 
the two hours passed in the old City shop where 
Mr. Ranns and ’Melia were so kind to her, and 
Where Cutwig and Co. fitted out all the world. 

Often, too.^be thought of that tali gcntlemau 
who had kissed her on the forehead at Green¬ 
wich, and talked' to the strange lady in'-the 
balcony. The minutest circumstance connected 
with the dinner dwelt steadfastly in her mind. 
She could see the splendid old gentleman with 
Ms chains and wings, and Vis fringe of white 
whiskers; the military gentlemun witli his black 
stock, dyed moustachios, strapped-down trousers 
and spurs; she could hear the laughter, and the 
clinking or the glasses, and, the win® gurgling; the 
warn odour of the vianas efime up gently again 
to titillate her sense of smell. She could sec the 
grey Thames water, the lagging baY&es, the ships 
slowly sailing across tEb field of view, the Essex 
shore in the distance, the ruddy sunset behind 
all. But the tall gphtleraan who had held her 
•sbfetween his knees, and filled her plate at dinner, 
i and fondled her, was salient and prominent above 
alt these things. His hair, bis clothes, his kindly, 
drawl, his pitying <$yes, his hands, so strong- 


(ooking yet so* tender, were al’ present to her. 
Aadtlm more she thought of Mm, the more she 
wept; but why she wept, she could not tclh 

Then would pass before her a terrible image. 
That night in the park. How soft and calm the 
scene was. How happy and peaceful the deer 
seemed. With what quiet cheerfulness the dis¬ 
tant lights,, in the hospital waids, in the houses' 
of the town, in the rigging of the ships, twinkled! 
But then the fieroe and angry words of the 
strange lady came up in grim contrast, and 
marred all this tranquil loveliness. Lily remem¬ 
bered how she had gripped her arm, and looked 
upon her witli darkling, lowering eyes. And she 
wept no more; but shuddered, 

Now, all had changed. Great gulfs yawned 
between the few and troubled episodes of her 
young life. The last was the gloomiest, dreariest, 
strangest of all, She was in Paris, the city 
which the strange lady had declared to be the 
only city in the world worth living in. 

This was Lily’s Paris: 

To rise before it was light in winter-time. To 
be mewed up till breakfast in the dark school¬ 
room, uine-tenths of whose area were icy chili, 
and the tenth red-hot from the dead baking 
lowering presence of the stove. To brood over 
lessons, lessons, lessons, from half an hour afiei 
eight until twelve, then to crowd into the re¬ 
fectory for the second breakfast. Then (if haply 
she were not under punishment) to wander into 
the playground till two. Then to fag at lesson?, 
lessons again, till five. Then, once more to flock 
into the refectory to dinner. Then after another 
hour's wandering in the playground, if it were 
fine, or cowering iu the schoolroom if it were 
wet, to go through an hour’s hideous torture 
until bedtime—a torture jfhieh was called "the 
study hour”—a tijjjie when the girls were sup¬ 
posed to be meditating o»or the tasks of the day 
which hud just passed, and speculating over 
those of the morrow which was to come—a time- 
when neither books, not papers, nor slates were 
allowed; but when absolute and immovable 
silence was enjoined, and the movement of a 
hand, the shuffling of a foot, the turning of a 
head, vjas punished by'bad marks—when a cough 
was penal, and a sneeze intolerable—when if a 
girl, rendered desperate by this excruciating coin- 
man^ to be mute, would scnaetijftes break silence 
coute que coule—ask some irrelevant question, 
make somfc incoherent remark—she would be sen¬ 
tenced t\j “hold her tongue” for a quarter of an. 
hour—to hold it literally, taking file offending 
member between her thumb and fore-finger, and 
striving to regain her hold upoft it with the most 
ludicrously i*»..';ntable results of alippenineas— 
wtien, if another girl, as would often happen, 
dropped off to sleep, she would be doomed to 
stand on one leg for five minutes, sad so, in 
drowsiabss that v&s not to be subdued, would 
doze*ta$f Agaiifl and stagger, and come at last, 
to the groq^l,—to be, to do, and to suffer all 
these things were among Lily’s first experiences 
of the only city in the world w&th living, in. 
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She was tniseAable, and she had cause to M 
miserable. The- governesses did not ttf mateh 
disliie as they contemned her. It was pnt 
about pnbMy by Mademoiselle Bsprein&ul, as 
upon authority from the chief, Mareassin, that 
Pauline,or “la petg,e Anglaise,” was poor, and 
«all but friendless; «that she was being “ele¬ 
vated” almost through charity; and that the 
sphere in which abe now moved was much 
superior to that to which she had* been 
hitherto accustomed. Lily could not disprove 
these malignant inuendoes. She could not but 
admit the probability of the schoolmistress 
knowing a great deal more about her than she 
knew about herself. So she let them have their 
way, and suffered in silence. Her schoolmates 
ware not slow to take up the cue dropped by 
their instructresses. None of the big girls 
petted her. There were no rich girls in the 
I school. The Cider pupils were mostly in train- 
> ing to be governesses, and toiled too hard to 
! find time for petting any oue. K wealth en- 
! gender laziness, it. is not unkindly to the culti¬ 
vation of tender-heartedness. A rich old maid 
not over pious, is about the pleasantest and 


She found, indeed, that t&se among whom her 
lot was cast would not, through disdain and pre¬ 
judice, love her; but she vm saved, through her 
own innate suavity of soul, from falling into the 
other and perilous extreme , of loving herself. 
Still, she found it necessary to have something 
to love. There were no dogs or eats about the 
place to fix her affections upon. Rabbits, 
squirrels, white mice, silkworms even—all the 
wdinary domestic mei^gerhs of children—were 
prohibited in tine Pensibn Mareassin. She was 
too old to make friends with spiders, with 
the rapid lizards, with the booties of sheeny 
armour. No sparrows ever came into the play¬ 
ground. Smalt birds are rare in Pam. So, in 
default of something tangible to love she elected 
to build up a world of Lot own,, and to people it 
with creatures of her own imagination, and to 
dwell among them, and love them very dearly. 
Her world was totally at war with Mercator's 
projection. It. was a very puerile Utopia, the 
most frivolous of Formosa*, a highly babyish New 
Atlantis—a silly nonsensical world, if you like; 
but she believed firmly in it, and her devotion to 
its inhabitants was unbounded. If she were 


most generous soul alive. 'Tis powprty, griping 
galling grinding poverty, that makes spinsters 
harsh and sour. 

Children are often apt to be pitiless. They 
have not felt enough pain themselves to compas¬ 
sionate its endurance by others, and they arc fre¬ 
quently eager to inflict agony, of the scope aud 
purport whereof they are ignorant. Lily had scant 
mercy shown, her. At first her companions took 

* (.0 pinching her, pulling lier hair, treading on her 
feci, and administering chiqucnaudes, or fillips 
with the thumb and finger, on her cheeks. She 
bore with thcire for a tine, but at last her temper 
and her English snirit. npt. thff bet i er of her, aud 
she bestowed so sounding a siap on the back of 
the biggest of her tormentors, that the rest 

, retreated, like a herd of frightened fawns, to a 
remote comer,of the playground, crying out that 
“la petite Angkuse” was dangerous. French 
children are proficient in the minute details of 
bodily torture, but they du not understand baeu- 
line arguments of the broader kind. French girls 
don't slap, French boys don’t fight with one an¬ 
other, and French children ere never beaten by 
their instructors. Jean Ilousseaucand 

the French Revolution defiuitively.bairished 
stripes and blows from the educational v cnrricu- 

* lnrcurf Gaul. 

_So being somewhat wary respecting»overt acts 
of violence towards the “petite Anglaisc,” fier 
schoolmates shunned her’. She was left alone 
with her tasks, and her wrelo.hedil#ss, and herself. 
But for a natural sweetness of mind and gentle¬ 
ness of nature with which the poor child had 
been gifted by Heaven, she might havq growti 
up sullen, morose, and selfish. Thgrc would have 

* been a hundred excuses Sir her loamidfe debate 
her spemesrn general, and school-girls and gover¬ 
nesses in particular. But it was mercifully 
decreed otherwise, for Laly was made for love. 


punished, somebody in the Ideal World came to 
comfort her, and to show her a due to work bar 
way out of the labyrinth of a tangled task, li 
she were unhappy, she was invited to festivals and 
pic-nics in the imaginary Land. There she I 
danced; there she sang; there she went to the { 
play; there she romped and skipped; and there, 
l am afraid, she often went to the water-side to j 
dhie on beautiful dishes of fish. But there was 
no noisy company there; and the strange haughty j: 
lady was not one of her company. Only she and j 1 
i he 1 ,'iil gentleman sat at the table, and afterwards ; 
went into the balcony to gaze upon the ships, 
and the long line of the Essex shore, till the sun j 
went down, and it was dark, and the lamps 
began to glimmer. Silly Lily. 

In this great school she was the only captive j; 
thus rigorously confined. The other girls went >j! 
out on Wednesday and Sunday afternoons for jj 
Jong walks. On their return they fold her super- j 
eiliqjisly about the Elysiau Fields and the Wood i 
of Boulogne, about the Garden of Plants and the j 

Museum of the Louvre. At Easter they talked j 
of masked balls to which their brothers went, of j 
debardeurs and Pimgots, of the mad revelry of I 
the carnival, oL the fat ox promenading the 
Boulevards and* Hercules leading him, while 
carriages full of gaily-attired maskers followed 
the bedizened beast. These joys were not for 
Lily. She was to be kfcpt under, and in. 

Only one thing was wanting to complete her 
wTotchedncs%rand that came at last. Madame 
seldom spoke to her alon% When she made her 
periodical tours of inspection through the class¬ 
rooms, Lily incurred an augmented share of re- < 
proof and bad marks at h errands; but She wqs 
seldom summoned to the preseuoebf the Mar- 
MtesTn, It happened, however, one afternoon, in 
the fifth year of residence, that she was com¬ 
manded to repair to Madamfs cabinet. 
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Tie “cabinet’* wa^a squarecomfortless apart* 
ment, not unlike a refrigerator in its chilly atmo¬ 
sphere and light wooden fittings. The Marcassin 
was the ice in the refrigerator, and froze all 
who approached her. In the "cabinet” she 
collated the register of the young ladies 5 studies 
and conducts, and made disparaging marginal 
notes thereon. At her (all desk in the "ca¬ 
binet” She drew up the alarming " memoirs,” 
or half-yearly bills of the pupils. To lEe 
"cabinet,” offenders of more than ordinary tur¬ 
pitude were doomed to repair, to undergo the 
anguish of prolonged and solemn reprimand. 
Finally, to the cold grey and white papered wall 
of this eabinet was affixed an enormous framed 
and glazed pancarte of pasteboard, bearing, m j 
elaborate JFrencJi engrossing, and with many 
flourishes, in which the forms of swans, eagles, 
and griffins preponderated, the names of the 
pupils of the establishment w ho had distin¬ 
guished themselves from six months to six 
months by assiduity in study, or propriety of 
conduct. This placard was called (lie "Tableau 
d’Honneur.” It was renewed at the commence¬ 
ment of every fresh half-year, and a rumour ran 
through the Pension Maicassm that M Le-ti- 
boudois, the writing mastci, 1 corned no less a 
sum than one hundred francs foi executing it in 
ornamental c«digraphy. 

Lily stood, her hands meekly folded, livi head 
decorously bent, her feet well set together— 
"position de recueilleiuent humble et attentive,” 
as it was set forth in the codex o! disciplinary 
etiquette obsen'ed in the pension before hei in¬ 
struct rcss. She was mentally woudernig of w hat 
misdeed she could have rendered herself guilty 
during the past week to merit a summons to the 
refrigerating cabinet. 

“ f’llie Fiona, vaihxl I’aultne,” said the Mai- 
cassri, sternly, and no longer deigumg to give 
Lily a title of courtesy, "you and 1 must have 
some conversation together The affairs have 
been going on too long w a deregulated liiannei. 
They must be regulated now, m a maunei defini¬ 
tive. Do yo*B hear me, Fillc FJons v ” 

She spoke in Ftcncli now,and Inly understood 
her well. The gm could speak the lm]y*W- 
guage fluently—so fluently, that she sometime* 
found herself thinking or addressing the people 
of the Imaginary Empire ii^rench, and as often 
discovered her tongue tripping and blumbling 
when she essayed *to sing some little English 
thyme of old times. • 

The Marcassin slowly unlocked one of ihe 
drawers in her tall bureau, and Hock forth two 
packets of neatly folded papers. One packet 
was slim and sparse, the other dense and 
heavy. * 

“ Do you see this, rale Florin P” she resumed, 
in a cold and bitten tone, pointing to the slim 

C kct. “One, twf, three, four, half-years’ me- 
ra, bills for your pension and education, and 
which liavC been duly paid by the persons who 
placed you here. And now observe." She un¬ 
tied the other padmfc, undoing with a vengeful 


French of her teeth an obstiiate knot in the 
string (which confined it. "One, two, three. 


four, fivi, six—tin ee y ears* memoirs—nearly Uiroo t 
thousand francs for your pension and educa¬ 
tion; and not one centime of those three thou- f 
sand francs have been paid. Do you hear 1 
mep” « if * { 

Liiy heard, and tinned white as her name. * 1 1 
“Three years, then,” pursued the pitiless i 
Marcassin, "you have been eating bread and 
drinking wine to which you have no right. Three 
years you have been living ou my charity. Pale, 
impertinent, worthless, insubordinate” — poor 
Lilly!—“ you have always been; and I have been 
often obliged to toll you so; but not till this 
moment hive 1 informed you that you are a 
pauper and a beggar. Who are the robbers and 4 
telons who have left you here to impose on my 1 
credulity, and fatten on the fruitof my industry ? 
Speak, Little nnpostor.” 1 

“Oh, nmdame, madanie!” the girl urged, j 
tearfully, “ I’m not an impostor. It is not my , 

fault. Madame knows much more than I do of { 

the persons who brought me here, Iwasbucha | 
little girl I hen. 1 have always done my best, 
and tned to learn, and to lie good. Oh! don’t I 
reproach nif%ith what I am innocent of; for l ! 
am quite, quite, alone ” | 

" Insul< at <’* retorted the Marcassin. " You j 
will rejiMiu, will you’- Ah 1 it is I who will , 
bring you to reason. Tell me instantly the , 
mimes of the swindlers, who owe me three | 
thousmd funcx ” j 

"Indeed 1 don’t know, madome. Tlowcan T j 
tell P From ihe day I was brought here, l have 
never had a single letter, a single visitor, a single 
ft lend, except that dear Mademoiselle Marygold, 
w ho is gone.” * 

" You dare to mention the name of that rebel- 
1-oui and migrati fu! gnl ! r. >/ie ?” interrupted the I 
scboolniisl i w ith a furious look " Allons \ 

It i-» of a piece with your other impertinence.” j 
Lily could only sob rand wring her hands in * 
reply. 

‘ The very clothes you have on your back 
have been paid for or renewed by me these two , 
ye;u s j.ast. Y ou are h burden, a pest, an inoum- 1 
btaucc to the school. It is by fraud that you 
have learnt the piano, the dance. You have 
robbed me of lessons in drawing and geography. 1 
Why do f not gite you up to the police for the 
cseioqucftc of your parents—if you have any j 
parents*—lit t ic inLcrubIc, w ho ought to have lieen 
put into the ci echo of the Eufants Trouvea? Why j 
do 1 not .‘(hid you to the Depot of Mendicity P 
Tell me, littlj- beggar brat!” « ! 

In a bodiifMb well as a mental rage at last, { 
vWiich was strange with this frigid woman, she 
rose and seized Lily by the shoulder* and shook 
her. The torniled girl fled Into « earner of 
the roftm, too n»ieb alarmed to shriek, bat I 
trembling and holding her hands before her 


Mademoiscllo Marcassin resumed her self- 
possession. She was a ooldl^ logical lady, and 
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rceopiaed the inexpediency of a personal con* 
flict with a pensiwnnairc whose only iaalt was 
that* her friends had neglected to pay Ircr half- 
yearly bills. Besides, she knew that the charges 
she brought against the girl of being “idle, 
impertinent, worthless, and ^subordinate,” were 
(groundless. There were few girls m the school 
more studious than Lily, and there was not 
one better oonducted. 

She sat down at her bureau again, replaced the 
packets in the drawer, and locked it. “At ruee 
to these absurdities,” she said. “No harm has 
been done you. Let us hare no more whimper¬ 
ing, or we will see what effect the atmosphere of 
the wood cellar—la cave au bois—amt two days’ 
bread-and-water will have upon you Conn for¬ 
ward, and stand in front of this bnieau, and 
listen to me." 

Lily came forward as she was commanded. 
She hastily dried her eyes, and stood before the 
Marcassm, pale, but pompon d 

“People who eat bread must earn it,’’ re- 
mailed the school mist re-is “ Don't think 1 
am going to keep you -pour vos btau\ jn.\ - 
foi your own sweet sake If you eon'iuuo to 
live here, you must work Ate jot re.ulv to 
work**” 

“Yes, madame, as hard as ever jou m-li 
me.” 

“We shall see. If T sent jcm away fi uu lit i <, 
your destination would be the IVli chut tie 
Police You have no domicile, no paper-., no 
Haim even that offers reasonable pioof ot ntt nut j, 
mill 1 question whethoi the consul ofyout nation 
would be at the trouhh of leelaiumu' you Tin 
woman who brought you line 1 wish l could 
catch sight of her, la v aurieimt ' spoke Jingle-h, 
but site was French* Shi told m< you had 
been born in Franc e Tlm s<mll tin police could 
do for you would 'bP'RTwiui you to a house oi 
ooire«tiou-a peuitentiarj, uml< rstaud me well 
- -where you would be confined till you were 
twenty one years of af?e, where you would be 
kept all day, either kneeling on tin cold stones 
singing psalms, or working youi iingeisio i lie* 
bone with needlework, nqder the tutelage oi the 
good grey sisters who have little machines and 
leathern thongs to kc“i thrir correctloimaires in 
order.” 

Lily’s heart *ank within She hiid heard 

appalling Stories ofthe sec ri**es practised mthe 
Maisons de Correct ion—ston s which* iu justice 
to the good nuns who conduct thosi eriabhsh- 
ments, must be branded as apocryphal Could 
they be worse stories than Lily might tell ofthe 
Pension Marcaasin ? , 

“ You may remain here,” oouMBhod the Mar* 
cassin. “Baton a different footing. You are 
no longer a pctmomuure, but a fiilc do claase 
You will do what you are told, and learn wl*t 
you are permitted, and will fttafce yoursdlf as uso* 
ful as common gratitude for beingTcd, lodged, and 
clothed should render you. Wo will say nothing 
of the arrears foj; your board and education Jl' 
1 cannot disoover the swindlers who have coseued 


me out of my money you 
future conversation on 
may go.” 


I will hare some 
matter. Now yon 


CAREFULLY MOVED IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. 

Is any reader of this periodical should require 
ftl.ll and valuable information regarding the 
houses in the various Suburbs of London, their 
size, rent, advantages and disadvantages, annual 
amount of sewer’s rate and land tax, soil, climate, 
qualify of water, and other particulars, let him 
address a letter, post-paid, to “ Wanderer,” 
undei cover to the Conductor, and he will have 
his heaif’s desire I am “ Wanderer," if you 
please, and 1 am in a position to give the m- 
ibiinat inn named; for, during the last ton years, 
1 have t< d a uom (die and penpatetic existence. 
now beaming the tenant of a villa here, now 
blossoming as the dtniren of a mansion there, 
sipping tin swutsof the nssesstd taxes and the 
parochial rates, and linn flying oil with my 
turmtun m seiera! Luge vans to a distant 
ntighbouihot d Want of money, possession of 
funds, hatred of town, detestation of the 
country, a cnttrlul misanthropy, and au un¬ 
pleasant giegariousiiess, all these lure, out, by 
one, neti d upon me, and made me their slave. 
IMiuf I hate learned by sad experience, I 
now put pose to teach setting myself up as a 
piilai of < \nmple and warning" to my dissatisfied 
i< llow-crc itur< s. 

•Before I married, I lived m ebambets in 
Piccadilly, kipt iny horse, belonged to the 
lbummtl Club, and was looked upon as rather a 
Imekilow, liut when 1 married, m> UncleSuapc 
(Horn whom 1 otitaiuid the supplies for my ex¬ 
penses and who was a conflitncd woman-hater) 
at one stopped my allow tuiee, and l had no¬ 
thing but my piohVioual earnings as au Old 
Ruby banish!, and a bundled a yeai, which I 
had inlunttd Undei these circumstauces l 
hat! intended going into lodgings, but my wife’s 
family (1 don’t know exactly whaik that means: 
she has no mother, and her fat lit r never inter- 
ft rea with hei or her sisteis ."I think it must he 
her sisteis who are the family, but we always 
speak of “the family") were very genteel, and 
looked upon lodgings as low; so it was generally 
understood that J must take a house, and that 
“the family" w|ul(l help tg fat tush it- I need 
not mention t^ut there was a great discussion 
as to where the house should be. The family 
lived in St.John’s Wood, and wished us to 
be near them; but the rents in that sainthr 
neighbourhood were beyond my means, ana, 
after a grca^ieal of seai clung and heart -aching 
worry, after inspecting mdoxen “exact things, 
“just what you wauf eu, and “ such treasures !" 
found for me by friends, jono of which would 
do, I at last took a house nl Bass’a-buildingsJn 
the New-road. Tiiat great thoroughfare Rift 
since been sub-divided, i think, but thin it was 
the New-tSad stretching from Paddington to 
Ialington, and our house was about a tuile from 
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the Paddington encf It wu'small, bat so trass plate with “Middiemiss.l'Porfcrait Arli&t,” ! 
was the rent, bMt pounds a year, and it was on it, qnd by its side a little case containing 1 
quite large e&ouen for my wife and me and our minktirrea of ike officer, the student in cart’and 
one servant. It hid a little garden in front, gown, and ike divine in white bands, with the 
between it and the road, with a straight line of top of the wooden pulpit growing out from 
flagstones tending direct from the gate to the under his arms, which are common to such 
door-steps, and bits of flower-beds (in which no- professors. It was a thoroughly harmless little 
thing ever grew) intersected by little gravel art-studio, and apparently‘did very little bum-' 
paths about a foot wide. This garden was a ness, no one ever being seen to enter its portal, 
source of great delight to my humorous friend.. But after a twelvemonth Mr. M iddlemiss 
Qne of them could be *cen carefully putting died, and we heard through the electric chain 
ttm foot before the other, m order that ho of mir common butcher, that his son, a 
might not stppoffthe path, and, after wjuider- youth of great spirit, was about to carry on 
ing in and out lietween the little beds, would the business. The butcher was right. The new 
feign msecs', tve fatigue on his arrival at the proprietor was a youth of great spirit, no half 
house, declaring he bad been “lost m the measures with him ; he certainly did not fear his 
shrubbery;” another would suggest that we fate too much, nor were his deserts small 
should lucre a guide on the spot to show visttois (though in his lamented father’s time his dinners 
the nearest way; while a third hoped we iuleudcd were said to have been restricted), for lie set 
giving some out-door ictes m the summer, as. his fate upon one touch—of paint—-to win or 
awing us that the “band ot the Lite Guauls iose it all. lie coloured the entire house a ! 
would look splendid on that,” pointing to n bit In light \enmbon, on which, from attic to base- 
of turf about the size oi a pocket-handkerchief, mint, the following sentences were displayed in 
When the street door was opened wide luck, it deep black letters. “ The Shop for Portraits! 
entirely absorbed the hall, and we could not get Slop, Examine, and Judge for Yourselves! ‘ Sit, 

OOt of the dining-room door: but then we could. Cousin Percy, sit, good Cousin Hotspur’— 
of course, always pass out through the “ study, * ^Inkespc arc ( Photography Defied ! YourLike- 
a little roam like a cistern, which just held my ness m (Ills in Ten Minutes ! "Flic Counterfeit 
desk and one chair. Presentment’—Shakespeare. Charge low, Per- 1 

There was a very small yard at flic back, traits lasting 1 Art, not Mechanical Labour!“ 
giving on to a set of .‘tables which bad their ivit-c.it portraits of i el« bruted characters copied 1 
real entrance in the mews; bu» we weie from photographs leered out of every window, 
compelled to cover all our back windows with while the diswing-room balcony was given up > 

putty imitative of ground glass, on wInch we to Lord John Bussell waving a parchment I 

Stack cut-out pawr designs of birds and floweys, truncheon, and Mr. .Sturgeon, the popular ,, 
as these looked uirietly on the rooms over the pienehei, squinting at his upheld fmefingcr. u 

stables, inhabited by the coachman and lus The Family were out of town when this humble I 

family ; and the sight of a stalwart man at the work was undertaken: when they returned, they 
opposite window, shaving lmnself m very dingy deviated with odo voice *hat wc could h\e in 1 
aflirt-sleeves within a few ieet of your nose, was Bnss’s-buildmgs no longer, and must move at ! 
not considered genteel by The family. Wewne once. } 

nrther stivy m the up-stairs rooms,owing to low I was not sorry, though J liked the little 
ceilings, and a diffidence we felt as to opening house well enough, but wc had been eonGned j 
the window's, for the New Road is a dusty thcie, m nunc senses than one, and wanted y 
thoroughfare, and the immediate vicinity of a more room for our family, uow increased by a j, 
cab-stand, though handy on some occasions, lei s b.thv and a nurse. The nurse was a low-spirited J 
one into rather a larger knowledge of the stock young prison afflicted with what she called “the | 
of expletives with'Which the English langi.ige on cps,” uudei the, in licence of which sho used . 
abounds, than is good for refined cars. But when to rock to and fro, and moan dismally and slap 
wo knew that the coachman was out, we used the baby on the back; and it was thought that 
to open the back windows and grow very en- change of scene might do be*; good. I was 
tbusiHstie over “ the fresh a#r from Hampstead glad, too, for another reason. 1 had recently 
and Highgale,” wjuch, nevertheless, always obtained iicensional employment on a daily 
aeoraed to metohaveasomewliat ( stabley twang, journal, jvliick detained me until late at night 
One great point with The Family was tiiaf there at the newspaper office, and 1 had frequently to " 
were no shops near us: that being an acme of attend night consultations at the chambers of 
vulgarity which, it appears, no well-regulated leading barristers, to whom I was to act as 
mind can put np with; to be sure, the row junior. Bass’s, buildings were a horrible distance 
immediately opposite to us was bounded by a mwi the ncflhfyuiper office and the chambers; 
chemist’s, but then, jgu know, a chemist can anu walking home at night bad several times 
scarcely be called a tradesman—at least The knocked me up. So my wife submitted to The 
Family thought so-^uid his. coloured bottles Family, a proposition tliat I must remove to 
were rather a relief fo the qjc I han otherwise, some more eonvenLetft position; and The Family, 
*fiving one, at night, a slrancy idea of being ut after a**ti jggle (based, l mn inclined to think, 
sea in view of land. On/thg dOor next to on the reflection that lunch at my expense would 
the chemist’s, stood, wfuA qve 'first took not be so practicable), consented, 
possession of oar house ia JBresVbmldings, a The neighbourhood ot llussetf.&qu&re was that 
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selected, and hmit we besaa tomtoe-coustaril 
research. There are fewLondonersof the rising 
generation who know those ghastly/streets, 
solemn and straight, where the daylight at the 
height of summer fades at four o’clock, and in 
winter only looks in for an hoar about noon; 
where the houses, unifym m dirt and dingincss, 
r in lack of paint o# tlieir window-sills, and in 
fulness of filth on their window's, stare con¬ 
fronting ehch other in twin-like similitude. 
Decorum-street, Hessian - street, Waleheren- 
squore, Great Dettingen-street., each exactly 
resembling the other, all equally dreary, equally 
deserted, equally heart-breaking, equally genteel. 
Even the ramify eould not. deny the gentility, 
hut were good enough to remember having 
visited a judge in Culloden-terrace, and having 
been at the routs of Lady Flack, wife of Sir 
Nicholas Flack, Baronet, Head of the College 
of Physicians, and Body-preserver in Ordinary 
to the great Georgius of sainted memory. Ail 
the districts just named were a little above my 
means, but eventually I settled down into a 
house in Great Dowdy-street, a row of small 
but very eligible tenements on the Dowdy 
estate. None of your common thoroughfares, 
to be rattled through by vulgar cabs and earth- 
shaking Pickford’s vans, but a self-included 
property with a gate at each end and a lodge 
with a porter in a gold laced hat and I he Dowdy 
arms on the buttons of his mulberry-coloured 
coat, to prevent any one, except with a mission 
to one of the houses, from intruding on the ex¬ 
clusive territory. The rent was seventy pounds 
a year, “on a repairing lease'’ (which means an 
annual outlay of from tive-aud-twenty to thirty 
to keep the bricks and mortar and timbers to¬ 
gether), and the aceommodai ion consisted of a 
narrow dining-room minted salmon colour, and 
a little baclfc room looking out upon a square 
black enclosure injjjas'ssgtSv fearful luugi; two 
big drawing-rooms, the carpeting of which 
uuarFjr swallowed a quarter’s income; two good 
bedrooms, and three allies, 1 never went into 
the basement save when I visited the cellar, 
which was a mouldy vault under the street pave¬ 
ment only accessible through the area, and con¬ 
sequently rendering any cue going to it liable to 
the insults of rude bovs, who would grinXhrough 
the area-railings, and say, “Give us a drop, 
guv’nor;” or, “ Mind you ion't drop the bottle, 
old ’utt;’’ ana other mini l remarks—imt 1 
believe the kitchen was pronounc'd by the 
servants to be “stuffy,” and the whole place 
“ ill convenient,” there being no larder, pantry, 
• nor the usual domestic arrangement.^. I know, 
too, that we were supposed to breed and •pre¬ 
serve a very raife. iftcent specinugi of the black- 
beetle, insectsyrhioh migrated <tMlifferent parts 
of the house in droves, and which, to the num¬ 
ber of five-and-twenty being met slowly ascend¬ 
ing the drawing-room stairs, caused my wife^to 
swoon, and me to invest mosey in a hedgehog; an 
animal that took up bii abode fit tbq»oonl-cellar 
on thetop of the cows* and, fetiri»g thither early 
one morning after a surfeit of beetles, was sup¬ 
posed to have Seen inadvertently “laid” in the 


fire by the cook ja mi.stak| for s lump ©£ Walls* 

I don’t think there were many advantages in 
the Great Dowdy-street house (though I wife 
very happy there, and had an immense amount 
of tun ana. pleasure) beyond the proximity to 
my work, and the consequent saving in cab hum 
aud fatigue. But 1 do recollect the drawbacks} 
and although six years have elapsed since 1 ex¬ 
perienced them, they are constantly rising in my 
mind. I remember our being unable ever to 
open any window without aa immediate inroad of 
“ blacks: ” triturate soot of the most penetrating 
kind,'which at once made piebald all the anti¬ 
macassars, toilet-covers, counterpanes, towels, 
and other linen; I remember our being unable to 
get any sleep after five A.W., whety at the 
builder’s which abutted on our black enclosure, 
a tremendous belt clanged, summoning the 
workmen to labour, and from which time there 
was such a noise of sawing, and hammering, 
and planing, and filing, and tool grinding 
and bellows blowing, interspersed with strange 
beliowings in the Celtic tongue from one Irish 
labourer to another, and mingled with objurga¬ 
tions in pure Saxon from irate overseers, that 
one might as well have attempted a quiet nap 
in the neighbourhood of Babel when the tower 
was in course of erection. I remember, on the 
first occasion of our sleeping there, a horrible 
yell echoing through the house, and being dis¬ 
covered to proceed from the nurse aforenamed, 
who had, at. the time of iicr shrieking, about 
six a., si., heard “ghostes a burstin’ in through 
tjje walls.” We calmed her perturbed spirit, 
finding no traces of any such inroads, but 
were aroused m a similar manner the next 
morning, and then discovered that the rushing 
in of the New Kiver supply, obedient to the 
turncock’s key, was the source of the young 
person’s fright. 1 remember the hot summer 
Sunday afternoons, when the pavement would 
lie rod-hot, aud the dust, and bits of straw, and 
scraps of paper would blow fitfully about with 
every lit lie puff of air, and the always dull 
houses would look infinitely didjer with their 
blinds down, and no sound would fall upon toe 
cog save the distant hum of the cabs inHolbom, 
or the footfall of some young person in service 
going to afternoon church—or to what was, in 
her mind, its equivalent—in all the glory of open- 
worked stockings, iow shoes, and a prayer-book 
swaddled in » white cotton pocket-handkerchief. 
1 have sat at * ny windoSr on scores of such 
Sundays, cyeiflg the nose of Lazartw over til® 
dwarf Venetian blinds opposite, or the gorgeous 
waistcoat of*Eliason, a little higher up (for toe 
tribes are great in the neighbourhood). I. 
have stared upward to catch a glimpse of toe 
scrap of brae unclouded sky, visible above-toe 
houses; and then 1 liaft thought of Mchtoond 
Hill; of snowy tablecloths, and cool Motelte-oup, 
and salmon cutlets, in unworn overhanging toe 
river at the Orkney Arms, at Maidenhead 
that sea breeze which paste* toft little hotel at 
~Vesbwat«* Bay, in wiki hurry to make play over 
.ie neighbouring dome; «f shaded walks, sad 
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cool retreats, and limfc avennejj, and overhung 
bathing-places, and m other things delicious at 
that seaaan; until X have nearly gone mad with 
hatred of Great Dovdy-street, and fancied my¬ 
self pretty able to comprehend the feelings of the 
Polar boars in their dull retrogressive promenade 
in the Zoological Gardens. That none of our 
friends had ever beard of Great Dowdy-street; 
that no cabman could be instructed as to its 
exact whereabout, naming it generally aj 
"somewhere near the Fordlin’;” that migration 
tO a friend’s house in a habitable region to 
dinner occasioned an enormous expense in cab 
fare; that all the tradesmen with whom wl* had 
previously dealt declined our custom. “ as they 
never sent that wav;” that wc found Tottenham- 
court-road a line of demarcation, behind which 
we left light, and sunshine, and humanity—on 
our aide of which we tumbled into darkness 
and savagery; that we were in the midst of a 
Hansom cab colony, clattering home at all 
hours of the night; and in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of ail the organ men, who gave us 
thefr final grind just before midnight, all tlic-c 
were minor but irritating annoyances At length, 
after six years' experience of tin*- life, we beard 
that Uncle Suape was dead and had left me 
some money, and we immediately determined ou 
quitting Great Dowdy-street. 

“Oh! my life in Egypt!’’ sighsCloopatia, in 
the Dream of Fair Women, remembering the 
daliiance and the wit, the Libyan banquets, and 
ail the delights of that brief but glorious sea¬ 
son. “Oh! my life in Agatha Villa, Old 
Brompton!” say I, which was quite as brief, 
and almost as glorious. We entered upon 
Agatbd Villa immediately on quilting (beat 
Dowdy-btreet, and revelled in the contract. 
Such an 'elegant house, such a dining-room in 
red flock paper and black oak furniture, such a 
drawing-room in satin paper and chintz, open¬ 
ing with large French windows upon a little 
lawn, such a study for me, such a spare bed 
room for a bachelor friend from Saturday till 
Monday! It was at Agatha Villa that we com¬ 
menced our delightful little Sunday dinners— 
which indeed finished in the same place. It 
Was at Agatha Villa-we first discovered how fqpd 
people were of us, what a popular writer 1 was, 
now my oratorical displays at the Old Bailey 
were making a sensation. People liked coming 
to see us at Agatha Villa nqf, for the mere sake 


Iben” for which we had to tak$ stalls. From 
one of the admirers of the ho?t of genius, 1 
bought V pair of horses; they weje not good 
horses; i‘rotn ; another X purchased^ phaeton, U 
vmt a bod one! I confess I did not like the 
manner in which some of the host of genius 
used to climb up the wags and kiss their hands 
to Miss Crump’s young ladies who were walk¬ 
ing in the next garden, and I owned to Miss 
Crump that it was too strong retaliation even 
for the pianoforte practice at 5 a M. ; they could 
not fake any liberties with my neighbour on the 
other side, for lie was Dr. Winks, the celebrated 
mad-doctor, and we were always in a state of 
mental terror lest some of his patients should 
gtt loose and come over the wall at us. How¬ 
ever, the life at Agatha Villa, though merry, 
was brief. Through my own exertions, and 
those of the host of genius, I ran through a 
couple of thousand pounds in two years, and 
then the Cotopaxi Grand Imperial Mining Com¬ 
pany, in which 1 had invested the rest of Uncle 
Snape’s money, went to smash, and I had to 
give up Agatha Villa. 

The thought of having to return to London 
and its dreariness, in the summer which bad just 
set in, was the bitterest morsel of that tart of 
humility which we were about to partake of, 
and you may judge, therefore, with what delight 
l teeeived an ofierof a country-house, rent free, 
for a year “ 11 ’& a capital old house, any way,” 
siid old Cutler, its owner, “a capital house. 


'would remark, but no money could bring toge¬ 
ther such a host of genius as was always to be 
seen at Agatha Villa. The host of genius (I’m 
not speaking of myself) was expensive to enter- 
tun j it stopped late, it dined hcavify; it smoked 
on the lawn, and remained sipping cold drinks 
until past midnight. Its admirers remained too: 
sometimes some of tltf host of genius borrowed 
icJLej and didn’t return- it; the host of genius 
was always either pupteg a picture which 1 
was expected to buy, or giving a corroert which 
we were expected (p patronise, or having a 


near town, and yct thoroughly in the country. 
I'm going to take my gal abroad for a year to 
see the Continent, and you’re nol only welcome 
to live at Wollops. but ) shall be obliged to you 
tor keeping the place aired ” Now, Well ops 
wv/4 a house, if you hke! An old red-brick 
Queen Antic mansion, -with .little deep mullioned 
diamond-parted windows, with quaint old armoui 
in the hall, and a poui^ujj^Brabazon de Wol 
lop, temp Chark tt 1 he Second,’ over the chimney 
piece,; there were long passages, and tap&try- 
iiung rooms, ami oak corridors, and secret doors, 
and a wine cellar so like a subterraneous t(pngeon, 
that my heart sunk within me every time 1 en¬ 
tered it; there were likewise numerous bed- 
100 ms with tremendous bedsteads all plumes 
aud hangings; and a stone kitchen like that one 
m the Tower of Loudon which Mr. Crutkshank 
drew. The house stood in the middle of splendid 
groun/ls, there was. a carriage-drive up to it, 
its drawing aud dining room windows looked 
oui upon a'beautiful lawn dotted here and there 
with brilliant beds of verbena and scarlet 
geranium; and there was a lake, and a kitchen- 
garden, ami an orchard, all kept up at Mr. 
Culler’s expense; and everything was so noble 
and so grand, fcLi a friend, who knew the reason 
of rfur quitting Agatha Villa, remarked, on seeing 
Wollops, that one more attempt at retrenchment 
wo^ld take us into Buckingham Palace. From 
oar windows wc looked away over green fields, 
to Harrow f pn tie one side, to Highgate on the 
other, and it was worth something when coming 

From brawling courts 
And dusty purlieus of tfito law, 
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to fed tour feet on the tnrf, with the sweet 
fresh BuvbldWing round yon, and that soft 
silence, hrofom only by the pipe of bid or hum 
of insect, which is the greatest of all rural 
charms to an overworked Londoner. Wollops 
was too far for ihe ho^ of genius, as they 
codd not have gat lack at night, so we only 
had our own friends and The Family. I am 
happy to say that the croquet parties at Wollops 
were the cause of marrying off my wife’s two 
younger sisters: one to a revising barrister, and 
the other to a county court judge: while the 
elder girts, who had been very uncivil about 
what they called the “goings on” at Agatha 
Villa, were so delighted witli Wollops that they 
forgave us off hand, and each came and stayed a 
month. AU this was during the summer weather; 

■ the autumn of that year was as good as summer, 
warm, clear, and sunuy, and we were thoroughly 
happy. But, one fatal morning in the middle of 
November we got up and found winter had ar¬ 
rived; the wind roared through the old house, and 
moaned and shrieked in the long corridors; the 
rain dashed against the badly titling romantic 
windows, and lodged in large pools on their 
inner sills; the water-pipe along the house 
was choked, overflowed, soaked through the old 
red brick, 'which was just like sponge, and, 
coining through the drawing-room wall, spoilt 
my proof copy of Landseer’s Titauia. The big 
bare trees outside, rattled and clashed their huge 
arms, the gardeners removed everything from 
the beds, t he turf grew into rank grass, and the 
storms from Harrow to Highgaic were awful in 
their intensity. Inside the house, the fires would 
not light for some time, and then the chimneys 
smoked awfully, aud the big grates consumed 
scuttles of coals and huge logs of wood without 
giving out^ the sufcllest heat. The big hall 
was like a ,w ellj_ v "tjvw* dark the children 
were afraid to gfJTOout the passages; and the 
servants came in a body and resigned, on account 
of the damp of the stone kiteheu. Gradually 
the damp penetrated Everywhere; lucifers would 
not stme, a furry growth came upon the 
looking-glass, the leather chairs nil stuck to us 
when we attempted Iq rise. My wife wanted 
us to leave Wollops. but 1 was firm T for two 
nights afterwards; then the rats, disturbed by 
the rains from their usual holes, rushed into our 
bedroom and danced wilu.jj ver us. Tip: next 
morning at six a.m. I despatched the gardener 
to town, to bring out three cabs, 8nd removed 
my family in those vehicles to lodgings in 
Cockapur-strect, where I am at preseut. 

-—_ _ _ 

THI? BLOSSOMING CIME 
Thk violets, in bunches of purple, 

Bloom a wool on tbo bosom of Spring; 

The thrushes, up high on the larches. 

Of summer, of summer-time sing. 

The prtmroass light the gfcsen shadow# 

Of fir wood*, odorous, dim ; • , 

And deep ht ths darkest of cavern 
The nightingale chantoth his hymn. 

That’s st dns#; bat I speak of the morning, 
Whop sunbeams glance into the wood, ^ 


And lay In lofig paatiagift, golden, i , 

Like paths for the spirits of good/' 

The thrashes are singing in chorus, ' 

The blackbird outwhistlef them all; 

Up there on the aspen he carols— 

The aspen so light and so tall. 

The squirrels sport up In the beeches, 

The bees on the furze-blossom sleep, 

The lark o’er the green corn and clover, 

The ricks and the close huddled sheep, 

Soars, soars, and in Ecstasy singing, 

Hears upward his prayer unto Heaven: 

He’s the priest of the blue upper region, 

Nbr rests he a day in the seven. 

’Tig a time full of hope and of promise. 

This youth of the blossoming year, • 

Ali is pleasure on earth and in ether, 

No clouding of sorrow nor fear. 

There is love singing loud from the branches, 
There is love in each wavering flower, 

Vos, love iu each blade of the barley, 

That steals to the light every hour. 


SHAKESPEARE-MAD. 

1 fee i. now, at this cool and collected moment, 
that for a whole week I have been going about 
with straws in my hair—a raving maniac. Here 
are the straws lying before me ia a tangled 
wisp: a pewter medal, with an effigy iu profile of 
the Immortal Bard on one side, and a front ele¬ 
vation view of iiis birthplace on the other; item, 
a triple badge in Coventry ribbon with the 
Bard’s lineaments in floss silk, and woven repre¬ 
sentations of natal spot, aud church containing 
dust; item, button with rosy-cheeked miniature 
of ibe Bard iu enamel; item, blue scarf with 
*fuil length Bard in an impossible but traditional 
attitude, pointedly calling attention to a scroll 
inscribed with a passage from his own works, of 
which, I am led to infer, lie was particularly 
proud. 

Now, considering that for six days I have 
been rushing about in it frantic state of ex- 
citemcut with all these straws in nty hair, I 
take it as highly generous on The part of my 
relatives that they have abstained from procur¬ 
ing the certificate of two qualified medical prac¬ 
titioners, and locking me up in Bedlam. When 
the mania seized upon me, 1 resolved to do two 
things which the. |kml himself, in his profound 
philosophy, never could have dreamt of. I re¬ 
solved to assAt at the planting of a tree in 
London, and*f> be present at a display of fire¬ 
works in Stnwford-upon-Avon, on one and the 
same day. «T Tarried my resolve into execution. 
I was on Primrose-hill at three o’clock, and I 
was on the bridge, at Stratford-upon-Avon at 
nine. BJFI haa entered upon my mad career 
before this. • ■ 

At the witching hour of the previous night, 
when the last stroke oftfwelve ushered in the 
natal day, I betook myself to a famous hosfiKAs 
to sup iu the Bard’* honour, in the exclusive 
company mf the living illustrators of his works. 
I will not attempt tu coaoeat that 1 was drawn 
thither, not altogether: oy reverence for the 
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Bard, bat, income decree, by the expectation 
that certain 6f hie illustrators would probably 
appear iu the fuH awning costume of velvet 
tunics and rtteeet boots wtth spurs, ft was whis¬ 
pered that, on the transpontine shore, russet 
boots aud spun were considered the correct tiling 
on such high festive occasions. Let me silence 
whispering malice, and give the transpontine 
illustrators their due. if t here were any tin re 
more siiotkss ns to shirt {rents, more rexpleu- 
deut as to the polish of their patent leather 
boots, more completely cn rfcgle as to the 
dimensions of their white cravats, more fashion¬ 
able as to the cut of liieir hiar k dress coats and 
pantaloons, more snowy as to the hue of their 
cambric handkerchiefs, than others, they wete 
the illustrators front over the water 1 wul 
even go so far as to say that, ns regards the tall¬ 
ness of their hair, and the number of plaits on 
their shirt-fronts, they put the illustrator-, of 
the West End to shame and confusion. When 
I found myself in then midst clashing up tin 
broad stairs of the hostel, all cl uses amt dt grocs 
mingling on equal lerms of breMi.-thood in 
honour of the gioat High l’rn si of then ait, it 
occurred to mo" that 1 was not uoing-udia vetj 
mad thing after all. Up tin v went, -i stuuigeh 
amalgamated crowd of leaiPng tugutians and 
comedians, rubbing shouldeis and exchanging 
friendly greetings with gfncr.il utility, amt 
supernumeraries, and imulomimi<K and pinmn- 
ters, aud call-boys, and even dooi -keepers. Ah, 
surely he was a (heat Mainman. who*' name, 
after three centuues, could w oi L such a charm 
It was good for the heart to see such community 
of feeling, and curious to nuuh how unaccus¬ 
tomed they all were to the use of tickets ot 
admission. None of them bad their tickets* 
ready, and when they were deinandid by the 
man at the top of the stairs, the iliu&tinloi.s 
seemed to regard it as quite a joke that they 
should be asked for tickets, as if they uur tin 

E ublic. When they were all seated,*the gout 
all was, as an illustrator in the eeceiilne line 
observed, “gonred with talent,'’ which noted 
from another ttfe remark that it would he a fine 
thing for the country,actois, longing lot London, 
if the door were to give way aud entomb the Ii'i. 
Happily, however, no such combination of good 
ana bad luck occurred; though the enthusiasm 
at times was well calculated to inspire fears for 
the security of the roof. ThV novo hug of the 
statue of the Bard.at the beginning of the feast, 
acted like spark of fire upon tt-lieap of gun¬ 
powder. The illustrators sprang, to their feet 
and west off in one tremendous h^naef applause. 
Yet those could scarcely have been twenty 
persons in that room who had much to be t hank- 
ful to the Bard for. For four or 0\\ whom he 
had blessed with Macbeth, there were a hundred 
whom he had condemned to the carrying of 

of sitting beside a 
iled his colours to 
was resolved to 
;,<and he was as en¬ 
ow enthusiastic than 
to sgy, devoted him- 


baaners. i had the , 
baber-bcarer, one w 
the flagstaff in early 
stand m them tojfe 
tkaaiaitic aa—.aW' 
Macbeth, who, I am 
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self very closely to his supporj and,. took it 
coolly, t ' J 

The mope of Shakespeare, Ttust^ym of the 
Player’s Art, the Stage, were all so fnany sparks 
of fire falling upon gunpowder which never 
burned out, but always renewed itself from its 
own ashes and smoke to $o $f again and again 
with an explosion which shook the wails, sod 
caused their Royal Highnesses the *Dukcs of 
{'Kent and Sussex to tremble in their gilt frnmos. 
So much enthusiasm and so much unity of feel¬ 
ing were probably never witnessed iu any 
similar gathering Nothing but Shakespeare’s 
wand could have ruled such an ocean, ordinarily 
agitated by so many diverse currents and dis¬ 
til! bed hy so many opposing winds. All 
jealousies aud disappointments were laid aside 
lor the time, aud one feeling animated and con¬ 
trolled the vast assembly. Notwithstanding a 
lit t le noisy disagreement— not about Shakespeare 
—which took place bet worn two perfervid 
youths at the end ol ihe room, this gatheung of 
actors in honour of the great master of the 
dramatic art wa\ in its broad aud gcnoiai aspect, 
a most impressive spectacle I, who had cotne 
with a strong pi (disposition to be amused, 
rather than impressed, wax fain to confess this 
much 1 could not think of any other dare that 
would tune been ,-o unanimous aud so hearty in 
an net ol homage to a chief. And so, wluu 
they had iingceu to the last, loth to Uar them 
xrives away from a scene of such rare enjoy¬ 
ment, m the bright sunshine on the morning 
of Shakespeare's three hundredth birthday, the 
players «tteamtd out into the slrcct, while 
Cit iif ns, uwakemd po*-Mbly from dreams of last 
night’s pin,'. peered at them trom the corners ol 
bliudi, ami utterly t.uhd to recognise Fwbitutt 
m the re-pectahle cleanly gf til Ionian gaily jump¬ 
ing into a Hansom v ■.!£: or tkuymlph m th< 
smart young man witli Tn^t..ibrmdered slurt- 
frorit , or king Ilniry ihe Fourth in titu*fail 
gent Ionian in I !»• black surtout, borrowing a light 
for lus cigar from Fiaims, the drawer, iu all the 
magnificence ot a white hut resplendent in the 
morning sun. 

Surely 1 am mad now, for I go away in a 
four winded cab in 'company with ll«mlct 
l’rinee of Denmark, and Horatio bis friend, 
and the Fust Gravedigger, who has only one 
w.iistcyat on, and that bound with gold braid, 
and the Ghost of llamld’s father outside on the 
box, seentiitg the morning air with a briar-root 
pipe, aw ay to north-western regions, where early 
shop-keeping birds are taking down their 
shutters, and preparing to caidi tlie first human 
worm that appeals above ground.—away in the 
fresh morning 4k, until we begin to persuade 
out solves that we are not tired, and that there 
is no necessity to go to bed. 

We do not go to bed, but joyfully accept 
an 'invitation to breakfast with First Grave¬ 
digger, whose pressing hospitality at that 
awkward hour in the morning is an asto¬ 
nishment to us all, until he informs us that 
the partner of his bosom is^nt of town; 
which fully accounted, I will not say for the 
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j milk in %e coloa-nut, bbfc far toe coffee with 

I billing rnttk,' accompanied by lot roils and a 

( cold capor\-l will not any fowl ir/this con- 
| Bexiow—wilh which wewerepresently refreshed. 
} Passed several hour* m a ridiculous attempt to 
I be lively and wideawake,#nd just giving it up 
wit and sinking into w*e ntnt of Morpheus and an 
| easy-eiiair, when tbo Gbost of Hamlet’s Father, 

| who is used.to late hours, cries out, “More 
Shakespeare!” and we all start to our feet, and 
i find, on consulting the dials in our pokes, 

| that it is.time to hie us to the Oak. So away 

! we go through the gate, and past a cluster of 
j genteel villas, to the base of the mountain, 
<1 whereon a number of flying merchants and pe- 
| rambulating speculators have seized t he occasion 
J to revive the glories of Chalk Farm fair. Oi 
j Polloi in great force, vox pojmli very loud, 

; harshly and hoarsely inviting us to cat oranges 

I j —though that was not particularly enjoined if we 
ij only bought them—to drink sherbet, to have a 
: | shie at a cocoa-nut three sticks a penny, to treat 
) j ourselves to an electric shock, to try our weight, 
j! to buy gingerbread-nuts. Some coufusion of 

ideas apparent with respect, to the occasion. 
*! Shakespeare a good deal mixed up with G:;ri- 
; bawfdy. Boys, evidently unable to grapple with 
; the subject in hand, give vent to their genera! 
feelings in the exclamation, “ Whoop, Shake¬ 
speare!"’ which may, or may not, have been iri- 
tended to be complimentary. I perceive, that the 
tree has been already planted, but there is no 
! great sensation in its immediate neighbourhood. 
The flying merchants ami the perambulating 
speculators cannot complain that the Bard is 
exercising any superior attraction. He. isn’t, 
i; Populace cannot be indueed to pay a shilling lot- 
admission to the enclosure round the tree. If 
;! there is anything thft is considered not for an 
; age, but for all the. game of three 

sticks a penny, acme slight sensation, but not 
; mucR, when Mr. Phelps is brought along, a man 
• on each, side of him folding him fast by the 
; arms, .jit occurs to me that Mr. Phelps is in 
: custody, and that the two men are policemen in 
plain clothes—very plain clothes, 1 may remark 
—taking him off to the. station. 1 follow, iu- 
1 . tending to offer myself as bail, and try to catch 
the tragedian’s mournful eye, hut he is evidently 
|, ashamed of himself, and d > not wish to be re- 
; cognised; so t spare Ms fro’Ugs, and ren*nn to 
j! review the procession, which consists of six 
it men and a boy, the last carrying^ brown 
4 paper pared, which a youth of nu‘inquiring 

II mind, who turns himself upside down to read 

i the inscription on the cover, informs meteou- 
;! tains the “hod#.” , 

j I followed Mr. Phelps with- vny eyes until I 
saw him drugged into Hie station-house and con- 
fronted with the inspector, who immediately 
!, took down the charge, the t wo officers in pl|in 
j clothes, evidcntly asgevcratlng tliat UieVagedian 
had assaulted litem in tho ex^eution of their 
T. duty* and had been very cbstropolous and 
J | vcilent. What they did with him after that 1 
; cannot say, and? few apparently cared to know; 
jj for, after the procession passed, the uooulace 


resumed the shieingof tijree gtiok^.und cracked 
outs, and weighed itself, and took electric shocks, 
and generally dispersed itself over the hill out 
of'sight of the Oak and out of hearing of the 
Ode. In toe comfortable belief tliat I bad seen 
ail and done my duty, l now turned my steps 
homewards, but had not proceeded far when I 
heard tlie strains of martial music, and presently 
( came upon a small army of Foresters marching 
on to the field, like 4»e Prussians at Waterloo, 
a little late in the day. I understand that at 
tliis moment Mr. Phelps was standing with his 
watflii in his hand wishing that either Chaos or 
the Foresters were come. That the Foresters 
were late seemed to be entirely owing to their 
real and love of glory, for they insisted upon 
bringing the banner oi‘ the Bard of Avon lodge 
with them, and the banner being ]fergt, requir¬ 
ing two poles, and the wind contrary, the army, 
which, in resjteet of its mainsail, seemed to oe 
one of foot-marines, made rather a slow march, 
or rather voyage of it. That, its progress had 
been an arduous and disastrous one became pain¬ 
fully evident to me as 1 proceeded onward. All 
along the road 1 encountered stray Foresters 
who had faikn out of the ranks, overcome by 
fatigue and—as they were, generally showing | 
their exhaust ion in close proximity to a public- i 
house—possibly beer. One gentleman in a full 
suit of Lincoln green and a hat with three ex¬ 
hausted feathers was being danced round by a 
little circle of boys and girls, who seemed to 
littie some vague, notions tliat he might be 
Shakespeare, or ,at any rate some celebrity de¬ 
serving 1 of honour. This is the last glimpse I 
have of the celebration in London. 

In little more than three hours after I am at 
t.hc little station at Stratford-upon-Avon, in 
company with about a dozen others, who are all 
the pilgrims who have come by tlie G. W. R. 
that evening to worship at the shrine. As 1 had 
never visited Stratford before, 1 declined a con¬ 
veyance, and walked into the towu, prepared to 
It'd that 1 was treading sacred ground, and to 
he much moved by all I saw. m I expected to 
come upon “the House’’suddenly, and I felt 
st^'o I should know it from its portraits. Every 
now and then I thought I saw it looming in toe 
distance, and began to feel a thrill, but I was 
mistaken again and again, and the thrill subsided 
—subsided past njpal, when 1 suddenly found 
myself in front of a ycllo^ caravan, where they 
were exhibit itw waxwork and a Scotch giant. 
This divcrteifJny .thoughts. I began to think 
of t he pnshin'fcfiaractcrr of tire people north of 
the Tweed, 1 ■Mio had sent this Scotch giant to 
compete with the great English giant on his 
own ground and on his own natal dap, Cer¬ 
tainly the Scotch* giant, had the best of xt in one 
respect. He w#b aliverO! alive! 

Not coming upon the house fortuitously, as I 
expected, 1 thought it J%dent,— ,p«itk»lMy as 
I had heard alarming accounts of the gresrtvff- 
flnx of pilgrims, and the scarcity of accommoda¬ 
tion—to Wok out for an hotel. Found one in 
the principal street, and jvas asked a guinea n 
night for a bed. Explained that 1 was not 
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Baron Rotosfcbild.ani was informed that 1 
might have one higher up for half a guinea; 
consented -to. .tills, and had a momentary im- 


E ression that 1 must be very rich; and that 
itherto I had bhen regulating my expenditure 
on a 8caIe.sltogether unbefitting my means. 
Could nttt rest for refreshment or anything, 
until I had:seen, the House ; so immediately 
salHed out in search of it, trying to forget the q 
yellow caravan and the Scotch giant. Did not; 
like to inquire my way to the House; felt that 
I ought to be drawn to it by an influence; and 
that it would show a want of delicacy 4 and 
veneration to ask any one to show it me, as if 
it were a bank or a post-office, or something of 
that sort. Stratford was not so large a town 
but that 1 might easily find the shrine which 
was its pride and glory, its sacred place. The 
paths worn with-pilgrims’ feet should direct me 
to it. I assure you I had got over the Scotch 
giant, and was fully primed with the right feeling. 
I have the bump of veneration strongly developed. 
Vestiges of antiquity, relics of great men, place.- 
with classic associations interest and move me 
deeply. I never pass through Temple Bar 
and take a walk down Fleet-street without 
thinking of Johnson and Goldsmith, and pictur¬ 
ing them in my mind’s eye. 1 had long looked 
forward to this day; long promised myself a 
visit to Stratford; many a time and oft had 
visited it in imagination, and realised all the 
sensations which its associations are calculated 
to inspire. And I was prepared to realise all 
these feelings now with tenfold intensity. But. 
I could not find the House, and was obliged th 
ask my way to it after all. ft is a fact, that the 
person to whom 1 applied for guidance looked 
puzzled, tuid turned first 1 his way and then 
that, and at last confessed that he “really 
didn’t know where the House was situated.” 
He was apparently an intelligent man, in the 
calUe-deafing line, 1 fancy ; but he had an. 
excuse for his ignorance in so insigiiilicaul a 
matter — he had been only a fortnight in 
Stratford! ( 

“ Down there, sir, on the right -hand side of 
the way,” said a native. I was thankful for < ( be 
first part of the direction, but I did not waul 
him to tell me bn which side of the way; l 
wanted to find that out for myself, and 1 
escaped hastily, lest the intive should spoil 
my pleasure by pointing at the house with 
A showman’s finger, hnd saying “ That’s it!” 
I knew now that I was coming it, and that a 
few more paces would bring mi to it. 1 was 
approaching with all reveremfe, Mud with a 
feeling that! the thrill was about to rise, when 
the sky was suddenly illuminated by a flash of 
bright light, accompanied by a pecibiar rushing 
npise in the air. I whs pot left for a single 
moment in doubt as to the eausc. 1 looked up, 
and saw that it wqjf*a rocket. They were 
WSkTs^tiR fireworks in the neighbouring meadow! 
A .few more steps and I was in front of the 
House, and I taw it for the frit time hy the light 
of ftremrke l The thrill did not rise. By tlie 
garish light of red and blue aud green fires I 


saw a house which had been restored fat of all 
its autiqaity, which was trim, and neat, and 
angular, bud varnished, and whicr; when the 
rockets exploded and rained dowA their spray 
of coloured flies, and the people ahonted in the 
meadow, recalled a ^vision qf Vauxhall. Tire 
general tea-garden aspect of the house was 
disappointing enough, but with the accompani¬ 
ment of fireworks the effect was shockingly 
depressing. There was so much of the tea- 
garden about the place, that I should not have 
been at all surprised if some One had appeared 
at the window, sung a comic song, ana asked 
conundrums. Indeed, on returning presently 
through the deserted street—there was not a 
soul in it besides myself on this evening of the 
Tercentenary—I heard the sound of minstrelsy 
proceeding from a public-house, and, looking 
through Ine window, I beheld a busker in the 
costume of the music-hall Irishman, dancing a 
jig and singing Limerick Races, while the 
townsmen of Shakespeare sat around and drank 
beer, and smoked pipes, and did homage to the 
Bard! 

1 knew that I should never feel the thrill 
after this. The restorer and the fireworks lud 
done for me. So I went in for the display of 
fireworks pure and simple, and thought it, per 
sc, not so very bad. 

A few flags fluttering about the pretty little 
town, but no commotion until after the fire¬ 
works, when a dense crowd of yokels breaks 
into the streets, like an inundation of muddy 
water. Heedless, blundering yokels, with tre¬ 
mendous feet, who run against you, aud stamp 
upon you, and scent the air with fusjian and 
corduroy. Away they go, following the band, 
and when the band has blown itself out they 
disperse themselves amonjS' the little taverns, 
which seem to be ifH^4wjJW'ortion of one to 
three of the houses, andum'streets are quiet 
and deserted again. * 

Revisited the House t on Sunday morning, 
hoping to see it under more favourable circum¬ 
stances. Well, there were no fireworks, and,the 
new beams and laths let into the house did not 
look so varnished and glittering by daylight. 
Peeped nin at one of the windows, never ima¬ 
gining that 1 would be admitted on that day, 
when a person immediately ran out and pounced 
upon .me. Would J[, walk up ? blit first my six- 
lie nee. I paid my sixpence and. walked up; but 
iicre again my pleasure was marred. The work 
of renovation had not been extended to the 
natal chamber, and I could well believe that no 
alteration had been made in it since Shake¬ 
speare’s time; ( but it was occuifled by two huge 
Warwickshire policemen in full uniform, whose 
pr^ence was suggestive of a murder, or a rob¬ 
bery, or something of a similar nature requiring 
the superintendence of the authorities. T could 
have been much impressed by thole old worm- 
eaten boards, which Shakespeare's feet had trod, 
but who could adore a sacred spot with two 
policemen standing at his elbow, irreverently 
lounging against the walls, and blowing their 
noses lilfe thunder in great sheets of red calico f 
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1 Could not remain and muse in such company; in the body of the church from a pulpit winch.I 
80 lookedYurriadly round at the countless name* cannot see. Every novrland then, however, I 
I scrtbblftd aSkovet the walls and ceiling/noticing hear the word “ Shakespeare,” and catch ppr- 
! •* Walter Scltt” awkwardly scratehewon one of tions of familiar quotation! from his works, and, 
the diamond panes of the window, and rendered straining my ear, 1 iiear the archbishop say by 
; almost illegible by the names of Brown aud way ofperoration, that Shakespeare was a gilt 
• Jones and Hobingpn |fhatf had been scrawled from Heaven, fot which we ought to give 

j through it, over ft,.under it, and all about it; thanks. And after a three hours’ sederunt, we 

j saw also the name of Thackeray neatly written stream out of the beautiful church, and march 
in pencil on*tbe ceiling, the place nearest his diome to our dinners (getting cold) to the martial 
hand; and observed generally that the names strains of the town l»nd; and as I keep step to 
that were written in the largest characters and “ See the conquering hero,” I wonder if Exeter 
; in the most conspicuous places, were those of HalIJs present., and what he is thinking of all 
i ladies and gentlemen from the United States this. 

of .Am^pca. Paid another sixpence to the 1 walk across the fields in the evening to Ann 
' Museum, where I saw many interest ill" things, Hathaway’s cottage, and am charmed with the ! 

; including Shakespeare’s ring, which he must quiet rural beauty of the scene. The fields are ! 
have worn on his thumb; the desk at which he sparkling with daisies and wild flowers, like 
sat at school, and on which lie had only partly stars in a firmament of green; the rooks are caw* 
accomplished the carving of his initials! having ing high up on the trees; the groves are ringing 
been unable, apparently, to turn the tail of the with the songs of birds; the air is laden with 
! S, leaving it ia the condition of a C; many the perfume of new leaves. That long-expected 

documents of the period, one relating to house thrill eomes unhidden now. Truly a place to 

property, with John Shakespeare, his mark (a nurse n poet. I sit lingering upon every stile, 
very unsteady cross), at the foot of ita letter drawing in great draughts of the fresh exhilara¬ 
te the poet from a friend iu London, asking him ting air, as if 1 could take in a stock of it to last | 
for the loan of thirty pounds—the only epistle me when 1 have returned to the murky city, jj 
extant addressed to the poet; a large folio Ami by-and-by little maidens come round me |l 
manuscript book, recently discovered iu the with offerings of bunches of daisies and cowslips,, jj 
Lord Chamberlain’s office, m which Shakespeare with a view to halfpence—and when I inquire 
is mentioned at the head of a list of other players, the whereabouts of the cottage, they all volun- jj 
as having received “ iiij yardes of starlet red teer to he my guides; aud remonstrance and j j 
cloth,” to enable him to appear in a pi occasion halfpence being equally iu vain, 1 proceed on- !j 
on the occasion of the entry of King James into wards escorted by a whole troop of maidens, 
London; a flat candlestick found at the bottom ^ ho seem to conduct me iu triumph. I find the 
of the well in New Place, the site of iho Bard’s cottage more real than the house; no paint and 
grand house, a candlestick with which he may tarnish here; hut all the old beams, many of j 
often have gone up to bed, mid which, having the old stcues, aud a thatched roof that might I 
been found at tbc«bottom of a well, 1 am in- be any age. A female descendant of the Hath- ! 
dined to ffcgard us a tn^riic; much mulberry aways receives me at the door joyfully, and con- j 
and ma^yamy modern aspect, which 1 duets me through the apartments—the sitting- j 

reject altogether. room and kitchen combined, where 1 imagined i 

| From the house to ihe church, where l deem William and Ann sitting courting on the stone ! j 
myself fortunate ia folding a seat in the chancel ledge under the great chimney—if, indeed, Ann’s , i 
exactly opposite the Bard’s monument. I am father ever allowed the lad io come beyond the j! 
afraid 1 paid more attention to the bust than to garden-gate—up-stairs to tkc^bedroom, where j 
the service. The effigy struck me very much, and Ann probably arrayed herself in bridal attire j 
j gave me quite a new iflea of the Bard’s features previous to proceeding for William’s arm to i 
j and expression. Ghc me this bust, and l resign Luddington church. And here there is a won- j 

! to you all the portraits. 1 1 arc here the counter- derful old bedstead of black oak, which I j 

» feit presentment of a fan : ggestive above all imagined might be that “second-best” which the l 
; things of strong vitality, iti olmess of spflrit, and Bara bcqueathcA to his widow. The female ji 
! liveliness of disposition. Kan imagine this to he descendant the Hathaways could not say: t j 
; the face of a man who was full of natural genius perhaps it i^wht be. Express myself very much I 
1 and did.not know it; whose animal and mental pleased withshe cottage, and descendant of the j 
j spirits never flagged; who neve Moiled jjl any- Hathaways l.|gies I will tell my friends that the ! 
j thing; whosflshead never ached. I cannot dis- show is "Worth seeing. On looking at the : 
j cuss the question of the plastdl* east of the face, visitors’book lean understand her auxiety in ,i 

; saidto .ham been taken after death, and mod as this rcsnect, Very few pilgrims have a# yet jj 

a model by the artist who executed this effigy, walked across the fields to view Ann Hathaway’s ii 
I can only say that the effigy satisfies me, uud cottage, I return by the way I came., aud find jj 
that I can believe Shakespeare have sheen a missionary preaching under a hedge to a select jj 
exactly suoh a maaas it remounts, lamina congregation of rust let, deuoaucmgih^esta- jj 
very favourable positiun m the*chancel for blisued clergy, especially in theHfftRrwrbh- jj 
making tliese observatiOhs and revolving these bishops, calling down vengeance upon the j! 
thoughts, butsttOt for hearing the Archbishop of Pavilion! and describing Shakespeare as a worm. 
Dublin’s sermon, which is preached faraway up The expected iuflux oWisitors from all corners ij 
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of the earth {ltd not trite place at the beginning 
of the week,'as th^rnttives fondly hoped; and 
sleeping became a less expensive luxury. Beds 
declined in til* marltet, and sofas that had been 
looking ap on Saturday, were entirely at & dis¬ 
count. Omnibuses came rattling up from the 
station with only three or four persons in them. 
WombwelPs menagerie came in with a little 
village of yellow vans and many men and horses, 
looked about and thought it would go away 
again. Eventually, however, drew up beside 
the Scotch giant, and blew brass horns until it 
was black in the Face; but to no purpose. .Per¬ 
forming elephants were reported to be engaged 
in an entirely new and astonishing feat—that of 
eating their heads off. I call at the office of the 
committee, and find that a poet has sent in an 
invocation beginning: 

Come 1st us TVrcontenerate— 

Wander forth again and invoke I he town in the 

r l’s words ; Come let us terceutenerate, 
all means. But at present all the terein- 
tencratmg is done by the town band, winch for 
wind is a paragon. The* performance of the 
Messiah at the Pavilion in the afternoon iv, ns 
respects the attendance, a failure. The audience 
consisted chiefly of the gentry of the neighbour¬ 
hood, who came in in their carriages and went 
away again immediaMy the pciformanee was 
over. It was a bitter sight for the natiics to 
see the horses eating out of their own nose¬ 
bags, and the owners of the horses sitting m 
the carriages eating out of finr own nose-hags— 
not patronising the town to the extent at a toed 
of corn, nor a biscuit and a glass of sltein, 
Prospect brightens, however, on Tuesday, when 
the players come. Tickets tor Tmlith Night 
going off rapidly, and the indefatigable mayor, 
who is ubiquitous, begins to look more cheerful. 
The vicar, beloved of all the natives high and 
low, is scon driving through the town a phaeton, 
in which are seated side by side the Bishop ot 
St. Andrews and Sir Andrew Agnecheek the 
bishop craving for something more solid than 
Twelfth Night, .nd asking Sir Andrew why he 
doesn’t play Macbeth. 1 go to 1 lie Pavilion 
for the first time to sec the comedy, and am dc - 
lighted with the splendid propoiiions of the 
building; consider it a model of what a theatre 
ought to be, and can onivaccount for its perfec¬ 
tion by ihe supposition lhat the architect set to 
work to construct a wooden tent a»d by accident 
hit upon a perfect theatre. The PaUiUon is larger 
in area than any theatre in Londo,, and yet the 
spectator can see and iiear in ev 4 ry^ar’i of it, 
and this seems to be owing to the low roof 
and the absence of piled-up tiers of boxes. Will 
Some one eonfer a great obligation on tl *s London 
play-going publicuy bringing tltc Pavilion up to 
London,ana planting it,s»y, in 1 nicestcr-square? 
Sitting in a wide open felctmy, with plenty of 
tot m * c, yoyo about, a® neither oppressed with 
hew nor chilled with droughts of cold air, I 
thought Twelfth Night* awfco enjoyable comedy 
than 1 had ever It before, and con¬ 

sidered that 1 hadilkMr ween it so well niwved 


even by the Hay market company: dtftich im¬ 
pressions, 1 have do doubt, were induced by„the 
beauty *ja«i the comfort of the tfy atre. I had 
seen ail n» plays and Mi the actoih, but l went 
night after night stmpiy to enjoy the rare English 
luxury of being comfortable w a theatre. 

Now that the pinyef's rare coming down 
every day, there was an agreeable combination 
of the rus in urbe, of London and* Stratford, 
about the place. When l had heard the band 
blow from all quarters of the town, and marched 
hi! her and thither, always turning into Heulcy- 
stioct to see the House, and never finding any¬ 
body near it, except on one occasion, when 
Punch was giving bis performance exactly op¬ 
posite; when I had mused myself neatly asleep 
in the old churchyard, or by the banks of the 
placid Avon; when l had inspected the portraits 
of the Bard m the Town-hall, and the piaster 
cart with some hairs adheimg to the mou¬ 
stache, concerning which I had grave doubts, 
and the walking-stick and drinktng-oup under 
the gi.ii- cave, and more pipes from'New Place; 
and garni m through & v, indow at an old rusty 
piece of non, sort to he Ihe original key of the 
chuich win-re Shakespeare was married; and 
driippcd in for a glass of ale at the Paloou, 
whose parlour is lined with the oak panelling 
from < he Bard's grand house, and u here the Bard 
himself is «nid to have sat of an evening and 
smoked a jupe, to the wonder and amusement 
of the village g< v«ips— when l had done all 
theac t luius, nud lei cent encrated (poet, 1 thank 
thee for 1 hat wend’) to my heart’s content, it 
v as aery pleasant to bet tike me to a certain 
snug room in tlu Bed Horse, then, to foregather 
w it it Bn Andrew A gucehcek and Sir Toby Belch, 
and Malvoho. and the two Dronuos, and Touch- 
stun*, <md many more, who Acre well bestowed 
at that hostel, when iwa u^wc rc not be.ing enter¬ 
tained hy the most hov pi!able'Ai'.tyor and the no 
less hospitable Vic-u. And here, whenevi r a 
nen comer arrived, Washington Irving's poker 
na- biought in, tenderly encased in a blue baize 
sheath, and haudvd round to be admired. Wash¬ 
ington Irvimr had stirred the fire with that very 
poker, in that very room*and so it has been a 
holy pokpr ever since And here the Irish 
“busker” stole in otic evening and gave us a 
recitation with remarkable emphasis and pro¬ 
priety, showing that,, when ooca&on required, 
lie had"a soul above Limerick Baces ana Irish 
PR*- 

Away oil the top of an omnibus to Charlcote 
Park, the scene of the Bard’s poaching exploit. 
Au unbelieving phantom who has haunted me 
for days, and denied the birthplace, and the 
tomb, and everything else, now denies the 
poaching. 1 shut hint up finally, by myself 
denying bhafeespeare altogether. After a three 
milos’ ride, we come upon the park, which is 
a warning with tame deer, and I picture young 
Will sneaking under the shadow of the wall to 
knock one of them on the bead. Seeing that, 
the doer are ail as tame as hens or ducks, it 
came into my head that it was noc poaching hut 

dometlmxT wliudt 1 will not mini Inn X)gtVC 
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up to tbwaew gate, beside which is preserreS 
an old poslLwlftch wo are left to iamgiije is the 
very post oSwhicb the youthful poet /xeditis 
lampoon upcrtSirTbomas. And noojft strange 
thought. The house and pork of the Lucys are 


it is still wire remarkable that a slander in con¬ 
nexion with the Bard’s name should have been 
enough to immortalise a house, and render a 
family famous. The house and grounds very 
beautiful^-thfe gardens laid out to realise a 
picture by Watteau: the house reminding one 
of the magnificence of Versailles—oak floors, 
emblazoned ceilings, and the walls hung with 
rare pictures by old masters. The portrait of 
Sir Thomas Lucy over the mantelpiece, and the 
marble monument in the church forbid the idea 
of J ustice Shallow. They are emphatically the 
portraits of a gentleman--a chivalrous-looking 
genllemao, with a Cue head and a noble coun¬ 
tenance. 

Returning over the old bridge to Stratford, 
I am horrified to see the calm bosom of the 
Avon being ruffled by the paddle-wheels of a cbm 
steam-boat from the Birmingham Soho. Man 
on the hank touting for passengers to go up the 
river to Luddington, where the Bard was mar¬ 
ried. I have seen his birthplace, and 1 have 
seen his tomb, and 1 should like to view the 
scene of the middle event of his life; but I 
decline to navigate the Avon in a steam-boa., so 
forego Luddington, and content myself with 
another sight of the old key in the shop window- 
in High-street. 

Now, if you ask we if I passed a pleasant 
time and enjoyed myself, 1 answer that I 
passed a very pleasac* time, and never enjoyed 
myself morrin roy life. J&vture has made the 
neighbourly comftif ?iparadise of quiet beauty, 
ami Uie mayor and the committee, as the repre¬ 
sentatives of Art, certainly did everything in their 
power to add to the (Mights of the town. The 
erection of that handsome Pavilion 1 regard as a 
great achievement, and too much praise cannot 
be awarded to the committee for its spirit and 
enterprise in providing •entertainments utterly 
regardless of expense. As an example, the 
whole of the scenery undr (pel-ties that were 
used in Borneo and Juliet „ the Princess’s 
Theatre, on Tuesday nig <:t, in Loudon,* were 
used in Stratford on Wednesday, and were seen 
again in Loudon on the evening of Thursday. 
1 think, as a whole, the celebration was as 
successful as could have been reasonably.ex¬ 
pected.. The Bpvilion was never tilled, but it 
would have bean difficult to fill &> large a build¬ 
ing even in London. If the. visitors from the 
neighbourhood came and went away again the 
same day without spending money in the town, 
the natives bad only themselves tp blame, 
Thousands ware scared awaj by the false 


But that honour to the Bard had much to do 
with the celeba&tion, I will not pretcud to 
declare, in the face of the fact, that the most 


successful entertainment in the Pavihon, spe¬ 
cially erected for the jwrifcse of jMr&rmtBf Ids 
works, was a maaked bail. 


SUSSEX IRONMASTERS. 

The ironworks of Sussex and 'Kent were the 
most important in'England for sateen hundred 
fears. In the sandstone beds of (he Forest 
Ridge, called by geologists the Hastings sand, 
winch lies between the chalk and the oolite- 
layerj, there is an abundance of ironstone. 
The ironstone beds lie in a northeasterly direc¬ 
tion from Ashbumham and Reathfield to the 
neighbourhood of Crow borough; and timber for 
the ironstone, fuel suit able for smelting the ore#, 
lay handy and plentiful — the country about 
having been called the Forest of Andend*, and 
ihc Weald, or wild wood, and being full of large 
oaks. The district thus combined both the 
conditions suitable for iron-making. When, in 
the far and oliscnre past, the iron-smelting 
began here, nobody can tell, but more than 
sevnniera hundred years ago, in the year 120, 
the iron ores of Sussex were extensively worked 
by the Romans, or by Teutonic iron-workers 
using Roman pot t cry j and the coins of Nero, 
of Vespasian, and Diocletian. Coins of Roman 
emperors and fragments of ltoman pottery have 
been plentifully found, in a bed of cinder-heaps 
extending over several acres, at Old Land Farm, 
near Maresfieiil. Throughout the county, old 
mansions, places, and farm-houses occur, bearing 
such names as Furnace-place, Cinder Hill, 
Hammer L’ond, and Forge. Farm. But Sussex 
iron is now a mere* curiosity, for the Sussex 
furnaces, which were probably blazing long 
before the Cnristian era, were all except one. 
lilowA out by the end of the. eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The discovery of the art of smelling iron by 
pit coal enabled the districts combining iron¬ 
stone and coal to undersell the district in which, 
although ihe ores remained, the fuel was always 
becoming scarcer and ddarer; $ut, whilst the 
iron trade flourished in Sussex, noteworthy in¬ 
cidents marked its history^ and notable "men 
pursued it. Several wealthy families in the 
county owe their fortunes to the iron trade. 
Smith, the most common of all names, is one 
which is now disguised and abandoned, but it 
ought to bo remembered tji&t this commonness 
of the name pjght to accompany the cliarac- 
fceristie of the "wnglish nation, for the English¬ 
man is pre-ei.*pently the blacksmith of the . 
world. A Saxon means a sharp blade. What¬ 
ever other superiorities he may boast, it is , 
chiefly in reference to iron tools arid machinery 
that the superiority oLtbc Englishman is ad¬ 
mitted. He may call himself John Bull, but be 
is John Smith. And, in ancient times, the 
blacksmith was a great♦wn, toiding a i jgh 
glace at court, silting at roylB ai WRB, aufi. 
(ptenebing the spark in his throat after bobbing 
and nobbing with kings. Indeed, Smith ana t 
Smithson (Hadad ana Beobndad) were the 
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Mr. Mark Antony Lower, the authority fol¬ 
lowed by all compilers of information on this 
subject, w of opinion that the iron of this dis¬ 
trict was wrought- long before the conquest of 
this island by the Romans. The Britons ap¬ 
prised the invaders tlrnt they knew already the 
uses of iron for military purposes, by mowing 
their ranks with their 'scythe-armed chariots. 
Gsesar says their coins w ere iron rings of a cer¬ 
tain weight—a description applicable at the 
present flay to certain coins or moneys used by 
the Chinese. Sussex and Kent were” probably, 
the maritime regions, which, he says, produced j 
iron, although only in small quantities. Pliny 
alludes to the iron smelted in Britain. Abundant 
proofs of the activity of this industry during the 
period of the Roman occupation have been dis¬ 
covered. Scori®, or the cinders of the extinct 
furnaces, have been extensively used in repair- j 
ing roads; and, in a heap of cinders lying ready 
for use ou the side of the Loudon-road, in 1844. 
a small bit of pottery attracted the attention of 
the Rev. Edward Turner. Ou examination, it 

E roved to be undoubtedly Roman. The cinders, 
c learned on inquiry, came from Maresfield. 
his own parish, where lay a large heap of them 
at a place called Old Land Farm, near Btixtcd. 
When he visited this cinder-bed, six or seven 
acres in extend the Idbourcis were laying hare 
the remains of a Roman settlement, in a sort 
of grave lay a funeral deposit of pottery. 
Scarcely a barrow-load of cinders was driven 
out that did not contain fragments of pottery. 
Brass coins of Nero, Vespasian, Tetricus, and 
Diocletian, were identilied. ..Deeming them old 
halfpence, the labourers had “ chucked ” Roman 
coins away because "the lettfo on ’em was 
pretty near rubbed out.” Besif’s coins, there 
wore found in these acres of criers fragments 
of red or Samian ware, implement*, fibultc, ar- 
mill®, and mortaria. 

Cffisar bad recorded the unimportance of the 
iron industry of the maritime region! of Albion, 
and such was its insignificance. in the. period 
subsequent to the Roman occupation, that 


wire, and Lincoln are mentioned. A Bishop of 
Chichester, even in the thirteenth century, wrote 


his steward requesting him to buy iron in the 
neighbourhood of Gloucester for an /Jospifal at 
Wmbhefter. Of the Sussex, irtffworlu, the 
earliest fecord is in a murage jppnt of Henry 
the Third, authorising the town of Lewes to 
exact a penny toll on every cart-load of iron from 
the neighbouring wffialcU Master Henry, of 
Lewes, received payments a'ljuarter of a century 
later for ironwork in this king’s dumber, and 
for iiis monument in Westminster Abbey. The 
Crown, in the reign of Edward the First, smelted 
the iron ores of St. Leonard's Forest. A com- 
plaint was laid before the Lord Mayor by the 
ironmongers of London against the smiths of 
the Weald, because the irons for wheels were 
shorter than they ought to be. The roads, if 
roads there were in those days, were so im¬ 
passable that Sussex iron was carried to London 
by water. On the authority of the Wardrobe 
account (Carlton Ride MSS.), Mr. Mark Antony 
Lower says; 

“ In the. thirteenth year of Edward the Second, 
Peter de Walsham, sheriff of Surrey and Sussex, 
by virtue of a precept from the King’s Exchequer, 
made a provision of horse-shoes and naiL of 
different sorts lor the expedition against the 
Scots. The number lumished on the occasion 
was 3000 horse-shoes and 29,000 nails, and 
t he expense of their purchase from various 
places nil Inn the sheriff’s jurisdiction, and their 
delivery in London, by the hands of John de 
Norton, clerk, was 14/. 13s. 10d.” 

Iron ore paid tithe in Western Sussex in 
1342. There is a cast-iron slab, much worn by 
being trodden upon, in Durwash church, with 
the inscription, in Latin: “ Pray for the soul of 
John Collins.” Until the civil war in the time 
of Charles the First, sewing needles were made 
in Chichester. In many ( old farm-houses in 
Sussex, branJ-iron^ brand-dogs tr andirons, 
such as are still u scowl rie\jvh i e h burn 

wood fires, and supported the merry ’yuk^ logs 
of our forefathers, still retain the 'places they 
have occupied for centuries within the ample 
chimneys. The cast-iron chimney-backs were 
ornamented with figures in relief of the most 
various kiuds. Some of the heads appear to be 
portraits: one of them reminded me of the 
easts of Oliver Cromwell. Among these orna¬ 
ments in relief are armorial bearings, the Royal 
aims, grapes and viuc-leaves, thy Tudor badge 
of m e and crowm Edward the Third used 
hooped capnon against the Scots in 1327, nine¬ 
teen years before they were employed at Crepy 
against the French, but there is no evidence 
bearing on,the question whether or not they 
wer£ made in Sussex. But two centuries later, 
in the reign ofdlcmy the Eighth, Ralph Ilogge, 
aidgd by one Peter Baude, a Frenchman, cast 
cannon at Buxted. The device of the Hoggs, 
Hoggi's, Hoggets, or Huggets, is the animal, 
aiqf the name was, says Mr. Lower, probably of 
Norman Origin. The traditionary distich is 
still devoutly believed in the neighbourhood of 
Hugel’s Furnace,, near Buxted and Mayfield— 

iftaster Huggrt nsttr Mu man 3tobn. 

ffifteir Birr cast the first 
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I Down to*the present day many Muggcts are one daughter; ijnd when T was between sixteen j 
] WseksraitBe in*East Sussex. The terms pig and and seventeen years of jnge, my« father and ;} 
so#'are sti#associated with iron, and Ibis may mother going to visit a friend-at Seasons "II 
I be tbe origic|of the device, and the nape. And (Kemsing ?) in the said coimty, took the plague, \ | 
i Master Huggett and hia man John may have a and quickly after they eafte home, mymother 
more assured place, in the Story of tne Guns fell sick, and about six days after died, nobody 
than has yet beenjroivby*bither Armstrong or thinking of such a disease. My father made* i| 
Whitworth. Two*of reter Baude’s brass guns great burial for her, and abundance came to it, j I 
are still to J^e seen in the Tower of London. The not fearing anything, and notwithstanding jj 
j cannon made at Robert's Bridge were floated several women fayd my mother forth, and no 
! down the Bother by means of “shuts,” a sort manner of clothes «were taken out of the 
! oflocks, chamber when she died, yet not one person 

As men of free minds, the Sussex ironmasters took the distemper; this I set down as a miracle. | ‘ 
j furnished several Protestant martyrs during tlie After lier burial, wc were all well one whole ' 

I Reformation struggle. Richard Woodman, of week, and a great many people frequented our •; 
Wartleton, in one of his examinations before house, and we our neighbours’ houses, but at 
the Bishop of Winchester, said: " Let me go the week’s end, in two days, fell sick my father, ! j 
home, I pray you; to my wife and children, to my eldest brother, my sister, and myself; and 1 1 
see them kept, and other poorc fotke that I iu three days after this my two younger brothers, j f 
| would set aworke, by the help of God. I have Edward and John, fell sick, and though I was ; 

| set aworke a hundreth persons, ere this, all the very ill, my father sent me to market to .buy 
j yeare together.” Richard Woodman was burnt provisions, but before 1 came home it was ; , 
i at Lewes in 1557. Archbishop Parker do- noysod abroad that it was the plague, and as !: 

| nounced tbe iron trade to Queen Elizabeth as soon aa I was come iu adoors they charged us ‘ 
j “a plague.” to keep in, and set a strong watch over us, yet 

Early editions of Camden’s Britannia contain all this while no one took the distemper of or h 
: quaint and graphic pictures of the, iron districts from us, and about the sixth day after they were h 
\ of the days of the Tudors and the Stuarts, taken, three of them dyed in three hours, one jj 
I Speaking of Sussex, he says: “ Full of iron after another, and were all buryed in one grave, j) 

' mines it is in sundry' places, where, for the and about two days after (he two youngest dyed 
i making and founding thereof, there be furnaces both together, and were buryed in one grave. |j 
on every side, and a huge deal of wood is yearly All this while I lay sick in anof her bod, and p 
burnt, to which purpose divers brooks in many the tender looked every hour for my death ; but |j 
places are brought to run in one channel, and it pleased God most miraculously to preserve jj 
snndry meadows turned into pools and waters ige, and without any sore breaking, only 1 had ! 
v that they might be of power sufficient to drive a swelling iu my groin, which was long ere it !j 
hammer-mills, which, beating upon the iron, re- sunk away, and 1 have been the worse for it ii 
sound all over the places adjoining.” ever since, and when I was recovered, I was ji 

Extracts from Memoirs of the Gale Family, shut up wiih two women, one man, and one f, 
supplied bj*Mr. R. W. Blenpowe to the Transac- child, for three months, and neither of them had • J 
lions of the^uspr.Aiu■ ecological Society, give the distemper. And now, at between sixteen 
us a^iWgnt into the minds and characters of and seventeen, 1 came into the world, to shift i 
the ironmasters whose energy and sagacity for myself, having one brother left, which was j: 
guided this noisy industry, which contrasts so out at prentice, who presently fell out with me j: 
strikingly with the quiet now reigning among about what my father had left me, and when I , 
the Sussex downs, except where it is disturbed lmd been at about 10/. charge, we came to j ; 
occasionally by the distant roar of a railway an agreement. I, by my guardian, had the i. 
train, or the screech ofihe locomotive whistle, administration, and my brother quickly spent all ;; 
In the prospect of lea,-mg his sons “in*a world his portion, and went to sea, and died; and J, jj 
Of fraud and deceit, a work’ of all mauner of entering into the worldatthis age, worth about j 
wickedness ii^ all sorts o* p ople,” Leonard 200/., within the space of two years and a half, , 
Gale wrote the following i*e\ tale of hiss birth ran out 150/. of it,,^iot with ill husbandry, fori 1 
and living. “The advice of me, Leonard Gale, laboured night and day tq save what I had left j! 
to my two sons, Leonard aud Harry being in tome, but bjq servants and trusting was the Jj 

the 67th year of my age, a.t>. 1087. My ruin of me, ark then 1 turned away both man j 

sons hearken unto the words of your loving and maid, and wed starke alone for the space of 
father, who earnestly desircth your welfare? ana one month *in which time I cast up my accounts* j 
encreasiag of grace, learning, wind riches. I and found that I was not worth 50/. if I baa j 
was bom in the parish of Sevcnoake in K^nt, sold myself to my shirt; then I was in a great 
my father, a blacksmith, living in liiverhead- strait, andfkuew not which way to steer* out I < 
street, in the pariah aforesaid, who livod there cried unto the Lord with my whole heart and j 

in very good repute, aud drove a very g§od with tears, and He heard my cry, and put into > 

trade; his name Francis (Jtde: my mother was my mind to try one ydfo m ore, to s ee .what T | 
the daughter of one George jpfttt* »very good could do, for I resolved to [ 

S >man, living at Chelsford, about five miles Ittne own, and 1 resolved always * to keep aeon- j ! 

m Riverliea^; roy father bad, by a former acwnce vofHof offence towards.God and towards L» 
wife, two sons, and by my mother three sons and man.’ Then 1 took a bo>to strike and to blow 0 jj 
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for me, and a imr towoik hg the piece, but 
kept no main not enoabta in my house ; and then 
I so thrived the*,within two years and a half, 1 
got back, ail that I had lost before, so thaft few 
the time I ease to twenty-one years of age, 1 
had lost |8®f. and got it again, and I began to 
be lookedupon as a thriving man; and so 1 was, 
far aUkbetime I kept a smith’s forge I laid by 
lOftf. a year, one with another, and having 
gotten enough to keep me well, and being) 
hardened with free quartering of soldiers, 1 left 
off, and came down into Sussex, after one Spur, 
who owed me between 40/. and 50/., ana he 
| being in a bad capacity to pay me, though he 
: • did afterwards pay mo all. Before I went home 
j again I took St. Leonard’s forge, and so kept a 
shop to sell iron, and let out the smith’s forge. 
I had not been iu the country one year but Mr. 
Walter Burrell, whom 1 looked upon as my 
mortal enemy, sent to apeak wi|jb me, aud when 
I canto to him he told me he heard a very good 
report, Of me, and desired to be acquainted with 
me, tttd he told me if I would let his sou Thomas 
came into partnership with me, lie would help 
nie to ‘‘sows” nearer, and better, and cheaper 
than I had bought before. I told him I wondered 
to hear such things from him, for 1 heard he 
was my mortal enemy because I took that forge, 
and I told him that if he would let me go 
[ partners with him in the furnace, he should go 
partners with me iathe forgo. He desired time 
to consider of it, and he rode presently into 
Kent to inquire of me, and found such an ac- 
eonnt of me, that he told mo 1 should go 
partners with him in all his works.” a 

This partnership lasted about, fifteen years, and 
the trade in iron failing off, it was dissolved, and 
Leonard Gale became the sole proprietor of 
Tinsloe forge. “ Considering,” he says, '* that 
1 had got about 5000/. or 6000/., having traded 
about thirty years, and being about forty-six 
years of age, and having neither brother, sister, 
nor child in the world, 1 bethought myself about, 
taking a wife, and chose this woman, your 
mother, the daughter of Mr. Johnson, with 
whom I had 5A0/. and one year’s board with 
her; and now, at the writing of these lines, 1 
kavetattained unto dhe age’of sixty-six yean, 
haying been married about twenty years, in 
which time, as God hath been pleased to send 
me five children, so bath He improved my estate 
‘. to at least 16,000/., which k. 500/. a year, one 
year with another, which is a very great miracle 
toMne how I should come to so g-cat an estate, 
.considering my small dealings, |> ie bad times, 
and my wrest fosses by bad uebtq suits of law, 
and bp. building; which enforces rife to extol 
the name: of the great God, for He was always 
ray director in all good ways, and when 1 was 
in distress I called upon Him, and'lie heard 
me, aud gave tae more than ever my heart de¬ 
sired; for 1 had no bs an in tiie world that would 
standjbvme, crtherfortidViee or for money when 
• t VCfiWHf w hum’ enforced me to bo careful not 
to ran beyond my -own substance, and alwart- 
revived ‘to keep a good conscience towards 
God and towards man,’ and not to do to others 


tint which I would not have them do to 
me.” . - . “Tims, my son, I have eki down a 
short bloviate of my life unto tires day, fend 
what theribnighty hath bestowed /to me, in the 
sixty-sixth year of my age, in tdl which time 1 
hated idleness and vatn-gloriousness, and I never 
boasted of anything font to tb% glory of God, and ; 
my own comfort. I always field the Scriptures ; 
for the rale of life to walk by; and I always { 
counted it to be a deadly sin to be in any man’s j 
debt longer than they were-willing to trust 
me.” . . . “My son, Leonard, I pray you to 
have a tender respect unto your brothers and 
sisters, for few men would have left so great mi 
estate to you, and so little to them, when I have 
guined it all by the blessing of God and mv own | 
industry; therefore grudge not anything that 1 : 
may give them ; and next have a tender respect | 
to your mother, who hath been very lender over t 
you in bringing you up, and who nourished you j 
with her own breast.” ...” Next I advise you 1 
to have a care and be not too familiar with your j 
vile neighbours, as I have been, and you now * 
see how they hate me; indeed, they are but a 
beggarly and bastard generation, and whom I 
have been at great charges with. Next, suffer ! 
no man to inclose my land, nor build houses on . 
the waste, for there is Uensbies, and Bowmans, : 
and Finches, which are cottages which will be a j 
perpetual charge to you and yours, and so with ; 
Piggot ts. Next, I charge you*never to suffer that * 
lane to be inclosed by Woolborough Sears, who j 
took delight to damn up highways to his own ] 
ruin; and so it was observed by bis neighbours, j 
for he never thrived after be "took in Langly- j 
lane, and burned the Crawley footway, and to . j 
my knowledge he never thrived since he took in i 
this lane. Next, 1 advise you to have a great i 
care of ill and debauched, company, especially j 
wicked and deprave^joriests, such tb are at this : 
present time about nri^as im-. and Trough ton, ! 
of Worth; never give any of them ifoyf eater- J 
taiuincnl, nor none of their companions, for they j 
are most vile and wicked own to my knowledge. ; 
Next, my advice is, that whatever estates either - 
of you ever attain to, yet follow some employ¬ 
ment, which will keep you from abundance of 
expenses and charges, and take you off from evil 
thoughts and wicked actions; and observe the 
mechanic priests, which have nothing to- do but 
to come to church one hour or tv*o on a Sunday, 
and all the week betides t hey will eat and drink 
at such men’s houses as you are, but avoid them; 
but love .and cherish every hdnest godly priest 
wherever you find them; and, above wl, held 
fast the ancient Protestant religion, for a better 
religion cannot be found out than that is, only I 
could wish the* abuses were taken away, trad 
wiefad men found out, or punished, or turned 
oat. Next* my advice is, that above all things 
you avoid swearing, lying, drunkenness, and 
gating, which are the ruin of.ail men’s eatates, 
that are rained in tms nation, and pride of 
apparel], which is * great consumer of meals 
estates in tki# kingdom.” , ■<• . ■ 

Pride of apparel, denounced this Puritan 
ironfounder, was one of the rices winch pis- 
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[ pared adtproppiced the civil war. la the reign 
I of^ajaes^e airat of England a satirical poet 
I said: - . ; , J 

Thay worn a Wm in Bboeatrings, edged with gold, 
And spangled garters, worth a copyhold. 

, Harrison, the old$brc|iicltr, said of the women 
I of London even in the reign of Elizabeth, “ I 
; hare metywith some so disguised that it hath 
) passed my skill to discover whether they were 
j men or women." 

I Tliree years after writing his advice to his 
| sons, Leonard Gale the elder died in 1090, and 
i Leonard, his eldest son, succeeded to his pro- 
i perty. This Leonard resided four years as a 
gentleman commoner at University College, and 
I * was called to the bar. “ Being,” he says, “ very 
| distrustful of my own abilities, and too great a 
| lover of idleness and ease, I neglected the study 
I of the law, and devoted myself to management 
i of mv property in the country.” Eight rears 
j later he bought the estate and timber of Crabbcrt 
j for 90001. “Two reasons,” he says, “chiefly 
I induced me to buy Crabbett; one was that my 
| estate might lie together, and the other that 1 
i might have a good estate, which I had not before, 

| for I was always afraid of building. Building is 
i a sweet impoverishing." . . . “August 19, 1703, 
being near thirty years old. t married with Mrs. 

! Sarah Knight, mv mother’s sister’s only daughter, 

I after 1 had made my court to her tor two or 
I three years. By her ! had a plentiful fortune 
j (between 7000/. or 8000/.). H e were married 
; in the parish church of Charlwood by Mr. 

J Hesketh, the rector. She was truly my own 
\ choice, and I am extremely well sat islied w lth it, 
and do verily believe that for trut h and sincerity, 

! kindness and fidelity, humility and good nature, 

; she has few equals! 1 am sure none can exceed 
j her, and f pray God t<y,eoui inne us long to- 
j get her y^Jbmdthraui prosperity, and to crown us 
I will* alltbose blessings which He has promised 
| to those that serve Him and walk in his ways.” 

This blacksmith’s son was elected a Member 
of Parliament for East Grins! cd in 1710, with¬ 
out expense or opposition. The power of bribes 
and threats he deplores as “ an eternal scandal 
to the whole nation." * Our lands ant^ liberties 
must be precarious; our ■•o much* boasted 
privilege of having free j liamcnts must be 
utterly lost. Far this is observation founded 
on the greatest truth, that he that will lay his 
scat in parliament will sell his vote; and to 
what misery and poverty such men. will soon 
bring this nation God only knows!” This 
Leonard Gale advised his children^) be s^jre as 
’ they grew ritjk in estate to grow richer in 
wisdom and virtue, taking care fihat their income 
should exceed their expenses, and that theyslailv 
beard and read more than they spoke or told. 
When he was fifty-two years of age, he said, “ I 
am now worthutlfiohaelmaa, 1724,4 a reawm- 
aWe compataiioa, 40,667/.; tlipagh I have been 


counts within the last three years of above 1B0/., 
which t cannot possibly dnd oat after my utmost 
endeavours." His account of the marriage of 
his daughter Philippa reminds us of the onsngs 
which lias come over English manners during 
the past century. “ My daughter Philippa, * am 
ornament tdtoer sex, her parents, and the family 
she is grafted in,’ was married January 21, 
1730, to James Clitbcrow, Esq., she being in 
•the twenty-first year of her age, and he about 
thirty-seven. I gav£ her 8000/. to her portion, 
and she has 1200/. per annum settled upon her 
and her heirs, of which 600/. per annum is for her 
jointure. All our relatives, except Dr. Wood¬ 
ward and his wife, were at the wedding, which 
was on Thursday, and they stayed a week with 
us at Crabbctt, and that day fortnight she went 
home to Brentford, accompanied by her mother, 
who stayed three weeks with her, and Mrs. Atm 
Olitherow, his mater; and Tim Nightingale, who 
bad lived with ns near twelve years, went with 
her for her maid. Thcrfe was abundance of 
people at Worth church on the wedding, and & 
great many strowers; and the Sunday following 
there was a prodigious congregation at church, 
when Mr. Hampton preached an excellent 
sermon on tins text, ‘ Marriage is honourable in 
all men, and the bed undefiled;’ being the-.same 
sermon he preached the next Sunday after I 
marryed, near twenty-five years before.” 
Leonard Gale died in his seventy-seventh year, 
a few mouths after the death of his only son 
Henry, and the wealth earned by three genera¬ 
tions of frugal and careful men passed to the 
families of the husbands of his daughters. 

The most celebrated, however, of the Sussex, 
ironmasters was far more ancient than the 
Gales, the legendary St. Dunstan. The ten¬ 
dency of historical criticism has not been favour¬ 
able to the more piquant points of ancient story; 
and Mr. Mark Antony Lower allows no great 
antiquity even to the tongs which is said to 
I have held so firmly the nose of the arch-tempter. 
The parish of Mayfield was famous for its iron. 
There were considerable ironworks upon the 
arehiepiscopal estate. The massive iron hand* 
rail of the grand staircase is one of the relies of 
this manufacture. “ The “hammer, anv^ '-itei^ 
tongs of St. Dunstan preserved here,” sayi-lfir. ^ 
M. A. Lower, “seem to refer as much twfhe 
iron trade so famous in these parts; as ththe 
alleged proficiency of the saint in the craft of a 
blacksmith. The anvil mnd tongs are of no 
great antiquj/r, but the hammer with its iron 
handle may 'j? considered a medieval relic.” 
Archbishons, Pee doctors, differ; and, although 
Archbishop Parker, as we have seen, denounced 
the iron trade as a plague, there have beet 
ecclesiastical dignitaries equally high who have 
encouraged it, and sajjits who pursued it with 
marvellous results. 

The Morleys of Gl^pde worked the forge at 
Hawkadea. 'They werefatajjjiri^Jwm-k the 
rixteefiih century, and, in 4 bo ’seventeenth, 
Herbert Motley, the regicide, diedk possessed of 




worse, fori have made some mistake in my ac-1 Among the greatest ofHhese families of iron- 
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founders 'were the Fowles of Wverhull. They 
built a fine mansion intflfiOl, which still retains 
traces of its former grandeur. King James 
gave to William Fovde a grant of free warren 
over his numerous manors and lands in Wad- 
hurst, Front, Rotherfield, and Mayfield. The 
fourth in descent and heir-male of diliis William 
Fowle left Riverlmll, and kept the turnpike gate 
in Wadhurst. His grandson, Nicholas Fowle, 
a day-labourer, emigrated to America in 1839,' 
with his son John Fowle, ‘a wheelwright, and a 
numerous young family, carrying with them, as a 
family relic, the royal grant of free warren given 
to their ancestor. 

This family, like many others, rose and fell 
With the Sussex iron trade. Geologists say 
there is still in this district more and finer irnn- 
I ore than in many of the coal-fields of England, 
j but, when the art of using coal in smelting in- 
' stead of charcoal was discover^!, it was found 
j to be cheaper. Without intending it, the coul- 
i miners interposed tft preserve the wood.-, ft "in 
the destruction lamented by the poets. Dray¬ 
ton, in his Polyolbion, made the trees denounce 
the iron trade in the following strain: 


Joves oak, the warlike ash, vein’d elm, the 
softer beech, 

Short hazel, maple plain, light asp, the bending 
wyoh, 

Tough holly, and smooth birch must altogether 
burn. 

What should the builder serve, supplies the 
j forger’s turn •, 

} When under public good, base private gain takes 
j hold, 

j And we, poor woful woods, to ruin lastly sold. 


The last of the Sussex furnaces, the property 
of Lord Ashburnbam, was blown out m 1823. 
Bars of Sussex iron are now curiosities or relies. 
Tbe iron of the entrances to the new church 
at Elsted was made at Ashburnliam in one of 
the last heats of the forge. A true Sussex 
man feels a peculiar thrill of regret when he 
passes the railings of St. Paul’s in London; 
and, the ores being plentiful in his native fields, 
be may be excised for fancying that an in¬ 
dustry, which an improvement in metallurgy has 
put down, a new discovery may any day raise 
up again, and anthracite, or some other fuel, 
btnibm Sussex again to supply iron for armies 
Or for fleets, fnr monuments or firesides. 

« ' ' ---«-- -- 

A RENT IN A CLf>Ul>. 

In Twenty-pour Cijapusrs. 

CHAPTER XIV. TUB I<AST WALK I}* THE GARDEN. 

The only letter Calvert found af the post- 
office for the villa was one in the vicar’s hand, 
addressed to Miss Grainger. Nothing from 
Loyd himself, nor any ncjv spacer. So’ far, then, 
Loyd had kept his pledge. lie awaited tu see if 
Calvert would obey his injunctions before he 
pr oceeded to unmask Wth to his friends. 
CalvSrt'nnruiJt 'regard this reserve as any-., 
j, thing generous—he set it down sipiply to fea/rl 
to himself “The fellow dreads mo; (e 
fiDot* that it w MWeraafe to push men of mv 


stamp to the wall; and ho is wise enough to 
apply tbe old adage, about leaving abridge to 
the retreating enemy. I shall have* more diffi¬ 
culty in slcuoing the women, howerer. It will 
be a hard thsk to muzzle tlioir curiosity; but I 
must try some plan to effect it. Is that telegram 
for me P” cried he,‘•'as a messenger hastened 
hither and thither in search for some one. 

“ 31 Signor Grainger ?” 

“ Yes, all right,” said he, taking it. It was 
in these few words. 

“ They find it can be. done—make tracks. 

“ Drayton.” 

"They find it can he done,” muttered ho. 

“ Which means, it is legal to apprehend me. 
Well, 1 supposed as mtifh! I never reckoned 
on immunity ; and as to gettingaway, Pm readier 
for it, and better provided too, than you think 
for, Master Algernon. Indeed, 1 can’t well say • 
wlmt intatual ion binds me to this spot, apart from 
the peril that attends it. I don’t know that 1 am 
very much «hat is called in love with Florence, 
though I’d cert aiuly marry her if she’d have mo; 
but for t hat t heie air, what the lady novelists call, 
‘mixed motives,’ and l ralher suspect it is not 
with any especial or exclusive regard for her 
happiness that I’d enter into the holy bonds, i 
should like to consult some competent authority 
on the physiology of hatred—why it is that, 
though scores oficllows have injured tne deeply 
in life, I invcr Imre am, no, nor the whole of 
them collectively, the ill will that I feel for that 
man. He has taken towards me a tone that 
none have ever dated to take, lie menaces me! 
Fiit\ have wromred. none have ever threatened 
me. lie who threatens, assumes to be your 
master, to dictate the terms of his forbearance, 
and to declare under what conditions lie will 
spare you. Now, Master Loyd, 1 can’t say if 
this be apart to suitpowers, tout I know 
well, the other is one wliiat\inw$» way is 
adapted to mine. Nature has enchht, d. xnc 
with a variety of excellent qualities, but, some¬ 
how, in the hurry of herobcnevoieuce, she for¬ 
got patience ' i suppose one can’t have every¬ 
thing !’’ 

W lull he thus mused and speculated, the boat 
swept smoothly over the lake, and Onofrio, not 
remarking the lit) le attention Calvert vouchsafed 
to him, went on talking of 1 Orangeri” az the 
most interesting subject he coulddhink of. At 
last C..lvcrt’8 notiecr*was drawn to his words 
by hearing .how the old lady had agreed to 
take the rilla for a year, with the power of 
continuing to reside there longer if she were so 
minded. 

The compact had been made, only the day 
before, after Calvert bad started lot Milan, evi¬ 
dently—to his thinking—showing that it had 
been done with reference to something in Loyd’s 
last letter. “ Strange that she did not consult me 
unci* it,” thought lie *, “ 1 who have been her 
chief counsellor on Everything. Perhaps the 
lease of my* confidence has expired. But how 
docs it matter P A few hours more, and all these 
people shall be no more to me^hon that lazy 
cloud that is bawrina about the mountain-top. 
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foot. This was not, bewdea, the first time she 
had witnessed one-of those passionate outbursts 
for which his race was wlemrated, and it needed 
no oath to cqnfiroi the menace his speech 
shadowed forth. f 

“ This is n pledge, fneVsaid he, grasping her 
hand. "And new to talk of something pleasanter. 
That eld nmole of mine lias behaved very hand¬ 
somely 5 has sent me some kind messages, and, 
what Is as much to the purpose, some money ;”J 
' and, as he spoke, he caselossly drew from his 
pocket a roll of the bonk motes he had so lately 
won at play. “ ‘ Before making any attempt to re¬ 
enter the service/ he says, ‘you must keep out 
«f the way for a while.’ And. he is right there, 
the advice is excellent, and I mean to follow it. 
In bis postscript he adds: ‘Thank Grainger’—be 
means Miss Grainger, but you know how 
blunderingly he writes—‘for all her kindness to 
yon, and say how glad we should all bo to see her 
at Rooksley, whenever she comes ne\t to Eng¬ 
land.’ ” 

The old lady’s face grew crimson; shame at 
first, and pride afterwards, overwhelming her 
To be called Grainger was <o bring in r back at 
once to the did days of servitude—that dreary 
life of nursery governess—winch had k ft its dark 
shadow on ail her later years; wink to be the 
guest at Rooksley was a itiumph she had never 
imagined in her vainest moments. 

“Oh, will you tell him how pioud I am for 
his kind remembrance of me, and uh.it an 
honour I should feel it to pay m\ respects to 1 
him?” 

“They’ll make much of you, 1 promise you,” 
said Calvert, “when tiny catch you at Kocksley, 
and you’ll not get away in a buriy Now kt us 

f ro our separate ways, lest the gir's suspeet wi 
lave been plotting. I’ll take the boat and row 
down to the steps. I)ou’t form t all J have been 
saying,” were his last words as the boat moved 
away. 

“I hope 1 have bound that old fool m heavy 
recognisances to keep her tongue quit t, and now 
for {lie more difficult task of the young owes,” 
said he, as he stretched himself lull length m 
the boat, like one wearied by some effoil that 
taxed his strength. •- “1 begin to believe it w^jl 
be ft relief to me to get away fiom this place 
he muttered to himself, “though I’d give my 
sight hand to pass the next week hen,and spoil 
the happiness of those fond levers Could J no* 
do it ?” Here was a problem that occupied lum 
till be reached the landing at'the villa, but 
aa be stepped on shore, lie cried, “No, this 
must be the last time I shall cvlr mount these 
steps!” «• 

Calvert passed the day in his room; he had 
much to think over, and several letters to write. 
Though the next step he was to tike in tile 
in tS probability involved his whole future 
career, nis mind was diverted from it by the 
thought that this was fcfbe lus last night at the 
viUePSbfcSfcj&t&iiM. he should ever see Florence. 
“ Ay,” thought he, “Loyd will be^he occupwr( 
o( tra room in a day or two more. I'canfai&y 
tfifp&ffal tap at this, door, as Milly goes down 


t! breakfast—I can picture the busy fafU oaniag 
out of that window, gazing at those tall snow- 
peaks, while Florence is waiting for him in the 
garden—4 know well all the little graceful 
attertmnrahat will be prepared for him, vulgar 
dog as he is, who will not even recognise the 
eapeeial courtesies that have been designed for 
ltim; well, if I be not Corefy mistaken, 1 have 
dropped some poison in his cup. I have taught 
Florence to feel that courage is the first of 
manly attributes, and, what is more to the 
purpose, to have a sort of half dread that it is not 
amongst her lover’s gifts. 1 have left her as my 
Iasi legacy that rankling doubt, and I defy her to 
teai it out of her heart! What a sovereign 
antidote to all romance it is, to have the convic¬ 
tion, or, if not the conviction, the impression; 
the mere suspicion, that he who spouts the line 
sentiments of the poet with snch heartfelt 
ardour, is a poltroon, ready-to run from danger 
and hide himself at the approach of pen!. I 
have made Milly believe this; she has no doubt 
of n ; so that if sisterly confidences broach 
the theme, Florence will find all her worst fcara 
confirmt d The thought of this fellow ai my 
rival maddens me ’’’ cried he, as ho started up 
and faced the room impatiently. “ I# not that 
Floreii«* 1 ho m the garden ? Alone too! What 
a chauee !” in a moment he hastened noiselessly 
down the stairs, opened the drawing-room 
window, and wu« beside her. 

“1 hope the bad news they tell mo is not 
line,” she said, as they walked along side by 
side. 

“ What is the bad news?” 

“Tint von are gumg to leave uh.” 

“ Anfl aie you such a hypocrite, Horry, as to 
call tins bad news, when you and 1 both know 
how lit t le l shall be needed here in a day or two * 
Wt me not to have many more moroewtstoget her; 
the-e are juobably lhTvery la^ of 1 hem; let us 
be lunh and honest. I’m not sarelj^/^ng too 
much m that! For many a day you have sealed 
up my lip*- by the tin cat pi not speaking to roe 
on the matron \oar menace has been, if you 
repeat this language. I will not walk with you 
again Now*, Florey, this threat has lost its 
teiror, tor to-mnnow l«sliall be, gone, goue for 
ever, and so to-day, her<> now, I say once more, 
I love you! How useless to tell uic that it is 
all in Vain; that you do not, caipiot return my 
affectipn. 1 tell yew T can no more despair 
than I can fcusc to love you 1 In the force ot 
that love 1 bear you is my confidence. 1 have 
the same trust in it that 1 would have in my 
courage.” 

“ If you out knew the pain you gave me by 
such words as these-" * 

“iJf you knew the pain they cost me to utter 
them!” cried he. “ It is bringing a proud heart 
very low to sue as humbly as I do. And for 
wbjft ? Simply for time—only time. All 1 aide is, 
do not utterly reject! one wbo only needs your 
love to be ivortliy of it. When I think of what 
I was when I met you firet—you!—and foe! the 
change you have wrought in my whole nature; 
how you have planted truthfulness where there 
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I Iwow sad fed tbatia xnj straggle to be better 
it is you, and you alone, are the prizehefore me, 
and that if bewifUdrawn life h»Jb longer a 

bribe to my ambition—when I think of these, 
Horry, can you wupdar if 1 want to carry away 
with me some etnall f|mrk that may keep the 
embers alive in ssy heart ?” 

“It is iSot generous to urge me Urns,” said 
she, in a faint voice. 

“ Tim grasp of tbe drowning man has little 
time for generosity. You may not care to rescue 
me, bat you may lave pity for my fate.” 

“ Oli, if yon but knew bow sorry I am-” 

“ Go on, dearest. Sorry for what ?” 

“ 1 don’t know what I was going to' say; you 
hare agitated and confused me so, that I feci 
bewildered. I shrink from saying what would 
pain you, and yet, I want to be honest and 
straightforward.” 

" If you mean that to be like the warning of 
the surgeon—I must cut deep to cure you —1 
can’t say I have courage for it.” 

For some minutes they walked on side by 
side without a word. At length he said, in a grave 
and serious tone, “I have asked your aunt, and 
site has promised methat, except strictly amongst 
yourselves, my name is not, to be mentioned 
when 1 leave tins. She wilt, if you care for them, 
give you my reasons ; and I” only advert to it 
now amongst other last requests. This is a 
promise, isit not?” 

She pressed bis hand and nodded. 

“ Will you now grant, me one favour ? Wear 
this ring for my sake; a token of mere memory, 
no morel Nay, 1 mean to ask Milly to wear 
another. Don’t refuse me.” lie drew her hand 
towards him as he spoke, and slipped a rich 
turquoise ring upon her linger. Although her 
hand trembled, and she averted her head, she 
had uojjaaffflP&ge^a say him no. 

“ ?ou have not torn us where you are going 
to, nor when we are to hear from you!” said she, 
after a moment. 

“I don’t think I know either!” said lie, in 
his usual reckless way. “I have half a mind 
to join Sehanjyl—I know him—or take u turn 
with the Arabs against the French. 1 suppose.” 
added he, with a bitter smile, “it is my fate 
always to be on the beaten r 4c, and I’d not 
know how to comport inysejf <winner, 

“ There’s Hilly making a : igi.al to us. Is it 
dinner-time already ?” said site. 

“Ay, my last dinner here!” ire muttered. 
She turned her head away, and did not speak, 

On that lasts evening at the villa nothing 
very eventful occurred. All tlfat, need be re¬ 
corded will be found in the following lefter, 
which Calvert wrote to his friend Drayton, after 
he had wished his hosts a good night, and gained 
his room, retiring, as he tty}, early, to lie up be¬ 
times in the morning and catcrithc first train 
for Milan, , • 

“Dear Drayton,—I got your telegram, and 
though I suspect you are astray in your * law,’ 


and don’t believe these fellows c%u touch me, 
I don’t intend lb open tl^e questian, or reserve 
the point for the twelve judges, but mean to 
evacuate Handers at out*; Indeed, my okief 
difficulty was to decide wl|.cb way to turn,, for 
having the whole woiltt before me where to 
choose, left me in that .indecision which the 
poet pronounces national when he says, 

I Am an Englishman, and naked I stand bare, 
i# Musing in my mind what raiment 1 shall wear 1 

Chance, however, has done forme what my judg¬ 
ment could not, I have been up to Milan and 
had a* look through the newspapers, and I see 
w hat. I have often predicted has happened. The,: 
liajahs of Bengal We got sick of their beae- 
factors, and are bent on getting rid of what we 
love to call the blessings of the English rule in 
1 ndia. Next to a society for the suppression of 
creditors, I know of no movement which could 
more thoroughly secure my sympathy. The 
brown skin is right. What has be to do with’ 
those covenanted and uncovcnanted Scotch¬ 
men who want to enrich themselves by bullying 
j him ? What need has he of governors-gencral, 

| political residents, collectors, and comwaaders- 
1 in-chief ? Could he not raise his indigo, water 
his rice-fields, and burn his widow, without 
any help of ours? particularly as oar help 
takes the shape of taxation aud Vexatious inter¬ 
ference. 

“ l suppose ali these arc very unpatriotic 
sentiments j but in the same proportion that 
Britons never will be slaves, they certainly 
have no object ion to make others such, and I 
stluddor in tin: very marrow of my morality to 
think that but for the accident of an accident I 
might at this very moment have, been employed 
to ass:- 1 , in repressing the noble aspirations of 
lugger.mod. and helping to stifle the. cry of 
freedom 4 hat now resounds from the Sutlej to 
t he Ganges. Ts not t hat a twang from your own 
lyre. Master D. ? Could our Own Correspondent 
have come it. stronger? 

“Happily, her Majesty has no further occa¬ 
sion ior my services, and! canlajm a brief from 
the other side. Expect to lie.*, therefore, in 
some mysterious paragraph# ‘ That the mode in 
wffloh the cavalry were led, or the guns pointed, 
plaiuly indicated that, a European soldier bold, 
command on this occasion; and , indeed , some 
assert that an English officer was SSSPWreetiug 
the movements on Sur flank.’ To which let me 
add the hope that the —— Fusiliers may be 
there to see; And if 1 do not give the major a 
lesson iu hut tmiou drill, call me a Dutchman ! 
There is c*cry reason why (lie revolt should 
succeed. 1. put aside all the. bosh about an en« 
slaved race and a just cause, and come to the 
fact of t heommerieal odds opposed. The climate 
intolerable to one, andefsily borne by t heather; 
the distance from which reiuforceijwnts must 
come; and, last of all, certainty that if the 
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ie back,,Iownthatmy respire to go out to pleasantly X might linger on here, |fSfy dans 
ia Las been aidedttby bearing that Loyd, of forgetting, by my duns forgot.’' "How smoothly 
>m I spoke inxny last, is to leave by the next I might float down the stream ,of life, without 


come book,. I own that my respire to go out to 
India has been aidedttby bearing that Loyd, of 
whom I spoke in my last, is to leave by the next 
mail, and wtlltake passage on board the P. and 
CL steamer Leande^ due at Malta on the 22nd. 
My intention is to be'his fellow-traveller, and 
with this resolve I shall take the Austrian 
steamer to Corfu, and come up with my friend 
at Alexandria. You will perhaps be puzzled to 
know why the claims of friendship are so strong 
■upon me at such a moment, and I satisfy your 
most natural curiosity by stating that tins* is a 
mission of torture. I travel with this man to 
insult and to outrage him; to expose him in 
public places, and to confront him at all times. 
I mean that this overland journey should be to 
him for Ins life long the reminiscence of a pil¬ 
grimage of such martyrdom as few have passed 
through, and I have the vanity to believe that 
not many men have higher or more varied gifts 
for such a mission t, ion myself. My first task 
on reaching Calcutta shall be to report progress 
to you. 

“ 1 don’t mind exposing a weakness to an old 
friend, and so I own to you I fell in love here. 
The girl had the obduracy and wrong-headedness 
not to yield to my suit, and so I had no choice 
left me but to persist in it. I know, however, 
that if I could only remain here a fortnight 
longer I should secure the inestimable triumph 
of rendering both of us miserable for life ! Yes, 
Drayton, that pale girl and her paltry fifteen 
thousand pounds might have spoiled one of the 
grandest careers that ever adorued history! and 
lost the world the marvellous origin, rise, prp- 

S ress, aud completion of the dynasty of the great 
nglish Begum Calvert in Bengal. Count upon 
me for high office whenever penny-a-lining fails 
you, and, if my realm be taxable, you shall be 
my Chancellor of the Exchequer ! 

“You are right about that business at Basle; 
to keep up a controversy would be to invest it 
with more interest for public gossip. Drop it, 
therefore, and the world will drop it; and, take 
my word for it, I’ll give them something more, 
to say of me om of these days than that my hair- 
trigger was too sensitive! I’m writing this in 
the most romantic'of spots. The moonlighf is 
sleeping—isn’t that the convent ional ?—over the 
olive plain, and the small silvery leaves arc glit¬ 
tering pale light. Up the great Alps, 

amongst the deep crevasse?, a fitful flashing of 
lightning promises t heat, for tjlie morrow; a 
nightingale sings close to my u window; and 
through the muslin curtain of another easement 
I can aee a figure pass and repass, and even dis¬ 
tinguish that her long hair has falleh down, and 
floats loosely over heck and shoulders. How 


domestic and innocent and inglorious the whole 
thing! Isn’t it tempting, you dog? Does it not 
touch even your temperament through its thick 
hide of worldliness P And I believe tn my heart 
it is all feasible, all to be dond! 

“I have just tossed up for it. Head for 
India, and head it is! So that.Loyd is booked 
for a pleasant iournev, and I start to-morrow, to 
ensure him all the happiness in my power to 
confer. For the present, it would be as well to 
tel! all anxious aud inquiring friends, into which 
category, come tailors, bootmakers, jewellers, 
&c., that it will be a postal economy not to 
address Mr. Harry Calvert in any European 
capit al, and to let the ‘ bills lie on the table/ and 
! be read this day six years, but add, that if pro¬ 
perly treated by fortune, I moan to acquit my 
debts t,o them one of these days. 

“That 1 ‘wish they may get it’ is, therefore, 
no scornful or derisive hope of your friend, 

“ H. Calvert. 

“If—not a likely matter—anything occurs 
worth mention, you shall liave a line from me 
from Venice.” 

When he had concluded his letter, he extin¬ 
guished his candles, and sat down at the open 
window. The moon bad gone down, and, though 
star-lit, the night was dark. The window in the 
other wing of the villa, at which he had seen the 
| figure through the curtain, was now thrown 
open, aud ho could see that Florence, with a 
shawl wrapped round her, was leaning out, and' 
talking to some one in the garden underneath. 

“ It is the first time,” said a voice he knew to 
be Emily’s, “ that I ever made a bququet in the 
dark.” 

“Come up, Milly dearest*,'falling 
heavily. I fed it even here.” w ■> 

“ I’ll just fasten this rose I have here in his 
hat; he saw it in my hair to-night, and he’ll re¬ 
member it.” 

She left the garden, the window was elosed. 
The light was put out 4 and aH was silent. 
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Book the I'ibst: Childhood. 

CHATTER XXVII, AN ABBE. 

Lilt vent into the cabinet of Mademoiselle 
Marcassin a young lady pupil at a boarding- 


question, she was not privileged to take her com¬ 
petitors up. She remained, for good or evi), at 
the bottom. 

She helped about the house. She cleaned 
knives sometimes. She combed the younger 
children’s hair. Sometimes she made beds. 
She never scrubbed—for the scrubbing-brush 
was an institution unknown to the Pension Mar- 


school, The social status was not a very dig- cassin. In French housekeeping there is a 
nified one; but, at all events, it was something, tradition that dry polishing is a holy thing, but 
Tim profound gentlemen who compile the census- that, hot water does harm. Lily’s special task- 
tables would have thought Lily worthy to be work, however, was in the liueerie, or wardrobe 


registered as a single item in the educational of the school, 
schedule. She entered the cabinet a school- every evening, 
girl. 8he came out of it a hybrid creature, of mending to 


of the school. She passed many hours there 
every evening. There was always an immensity 
of mending to do, and most of it fell to her lot. 


something between a servant-of-all-work and a ! As she was not allowed to touch the piano, for 


galley-slave. 

Mademoiselle Marcassin kept her word to her. 
after a fashion. Lily was fed, lodged, and 
clothed, after a fashion. That is to say, she was 
privileged, after the pupils had fed, to consume 
flie scraps of their repast—her refectory not 
bcm£ the common dining-room, but a side-place, 
half pantry, half store-room, where not only the 


copy-books, % &lates, drawing materials, aud such-1 meat were ripped up, the wool taken out, and, 
like, rcmjijR'^bywUie young ladies, were kept in j compressed iuto cakes as it generally was by 
stock* fmt likewise sacks of lentils and haricot - continuous pressure, carded, by means of itoh 
beans, and large, jars full of the peculiarly nasty teeth set in wooden slabs, into fresh stuff. Two 
stewed pears which wefe unchangeably served at prodigious old women, hoarse voiced and hairy 
the conclusion of the principal meal under the chinned, who looked as though they had been 
generic title of “dessert.” horse-grenadiers iu the Imperiaftjuard who had 

She was lodged—but i\pt in any of the dormi- taken to petticoats in their old age, used to come 
lories. She had a room to herself (a hole* rat her) toward those mattresses. They were paid two 
in the roof, where she had a mat tress on t he floor, francs a day, and their keep. Lily was permitted 
and an ewer and basin on a rush bottomed c> v . to help them. The dust and tlue euleid p articles 
The Marcassin Vos too rigqplte.if just, to sum. of the wool half chgked her, but~slcmded as 
her to share in the sleeping ’ accommodation well as she could. One of the old womeu used 
provided for pupils who paid; the* Marcassin to bring a stodfe flask full of corn brandy with 
was too kind, after a fashion, to degrade her by her, from which she frequently gurgled into her 
forcing her to associate with the other servants, old mouth what she called “la gout to du bon 

film i-j, __T .IK. _V\- . JJ flTL.il__1.3_ ‘a * « 


She was clothed, too, was Lily, after a faslTion. 

/N a. _ rtr* a , ... 


fear of wearing out the keys; or to draw, because 
crayons cost money, or to write, because paper 
and slate pencil are expensive; her fingers might 
have grown stiff aud awkward hut for the 
compulsory lissomness they acquired iu that 
everlasting needlework. She grerv to possess 
astonishing dexterity as a sempstress. 

Once a year, all the mattresses in the establish- 


The other would persist in smoking a 


Cast-off gannetfts, mostly of the rag-and*t alter short, pipe in the intervals of labour, much to 
description, were flung to her from time to t*ne, the disgust of the Marcassin i but; the old woman 
to be mended and Gobbled together, when her worked chfaply mid eraeditiously, and so was 
own rags gave signs of dropping off piecemeal, not denied her narcotic. Lily was dreadfully 
She was permitted to pursue her studies, af^r afraid of both of them. They spat and swore, 
afashion. When there wus*uo particular slavery and were, like men. m * 
in hand, she was suffered to sit in tl» class and * “ I remember,” would otre'm raCse woolly 
listen to tbe lessons. Neither bad marks nor tflevaliers d’|on say—“I remehibcr. La Mere 
good marks weta given her. She was beyond BoUtifaille, when the little King 
these. If she, alone of a class, could, answer a used to be wheeled about 4he Tuileries Gardens 
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I in a little .carriage draym by two Astraoan 

Sheep.” . ' ■ ;k • 

"And;the DalsSof Boscleaux, Ma’mePlumet,” 
wpuld the other saw' “Biautre! was. he not 
baptised .jg/wfefer ramp the Jordan? Bo yon 
remeraber fche Terror, Ma?mc Pluraet P” 

“If I remember it? Imbecile! Was I not 
danoing at the Opera when Messieurs of the 
Committee sent for me to be one of the nymphs 
thatm&rched by the side of the car of the 1 
Goddess of Reason ? Alli yes, I have not had 
bad chances in my time,” and this she said with a 
horrible leer at Lily. “ I have had cashmeres 
and diamonds in my time. But I have had mis¬ 
fortunes. It has all been through my de votion to 
the Emperor. That accursed minister of police 
would not give me. a bureau de tabac bccauso of 
my sympathies. When 1 asked for a box- 
[ openers place at the Funambules, they told me 

I I that I was a Bonaparlist. Why not call me a 
jj sofeeress at once? And now I am come to 

carding mattresses at forty sous a day, and my 
soup. Bah!” And the old woman would ex¬ 
pectorate and take another pull at the ‘‘ gouttc 
du bon Dieu.” 

They called Lily “c’tc jeunesse,” and laughed 
at the clumsy way in which she carded. One of 
‘ them, La Mere Boustiiaille, talked to her oue 
day—it was in her second year of carding—-of 
! her beauty, and asked her why she buried herself 
in that place when she might have cashmeres 
and diamonds? Lily shuddered as she heard, 
without comprehending, the hag. Her cars 
burnt,, but her lips were cold. Of all the bid 
people, in this had world there is notbiug, l 
apprehend, worse than a bad old Frenchwoman. 

Lily Floris — “ c'te jeunesse” — “ la petite 
Anglaise”—or the “ fiilc dc classe Pauline,” as 
she was indifferently called, was fifteen, and 
shapely, and fair. She thanked God every night 
in the simple English prayers which had been 
taught her by Barbara Bunuycastie, that site did 
not hate any one. She prayed for strength to 
continue obedient, industrious, and uncomplain¬ 
ing. Bathers b'as a hard time—a very hard time. 

. To the rest of the school-girls, in the days 
j when they condescended to converse with Rer, 
t she had been a heretic. They told her that she 
•i wa doomedto eternal perdition because she did 
j, not go^tfftfass and cross herself- They were 
■ incredulous as to heretics believing in anything 
' Satan-and not much in liith. As a heretic, 
sbewteBot allowed to-accompanj? the other girls 
oaf&ftdhps and fete days to the neighbouring 
churcb of Sfc. Philippe du Houle. A« a heretic, 
life WM sawesaarily excluded from the periodi¬ 
cal’ catochiaiugs, admonitions, and exhortations, 
which took place prior 1» the yearly festival of 
the First Communion. 

/ .There were generally twenty or thirty girls 
;; every sprtog to tafcs^ this first- communion. 

' peaceful, innocent 
in their white frocks ayd veils, tm!i 
I JgMpr'iiii Illilii and spotless gloves,‘their If. tie 
] stockings and shoes, their bouquets of! 


P ( ' - j— 1 

white flowers. Lily used to look B0k them 
with longing eyes as they filed through the 
playground on their way to the entrance-gate. 
She was hmy that she was a heretic; but was 
she One, and, j| so, was it her fault ? 

She thought, one day, that aim would ask the 
AbbO Chatain. He was ‘dirccteur” of the 
establishment. He catethised the young ladies, 
and confessed them, and generally prepared, them 
for the first communion. He was a tall lean 
ecclesiastic with a bronzed visage, very high 
cheek-bones, a square jaw, broken teeth, some¬ 
what jaundiced eyes, and iron-grey hair. In his 
long black soutane, black rabat with white 
cambric edgiug, heavy shoes with buckles; 
flapped bat, and portentous umbrella, he had 
seemed for years to Lily an awful and forbidding 
personage/ He took a great deal of snuff too, 
and when he blew his long bassoon-shaped nose 
with a blue cotton handkerchief, the sound was 
awful. He bad a manner of breathing hard, too, 
when he spoke, and of screwing up hia eyes, aud 
clattering his jagged teeth, the reverse of 
encouraging. Yet the girls said that the Abbe 
Chatain was amiable, and forbore to visit the 
little peccadilloes they acknowledged, in confes¬ 
sion with any unusually disagreeableT>enanws. 

It was a long time before Inly could snake up 
her mind to speak to the abbe. As a heretic, the 
ecclesiastic kept aloof from her; and she, too, 
dreaded that her addressing him might be an 
act. open to misconstruction. 

One day, however-—it was during the August 
holidays, and t be abbe had culled to pay a visit 
of politeness to the Mamisstn, who, being indis¬ 
posed, could not receive him—Lily clothed herself 
in the full armour of a desperate resolve, and 
sought him out. The worthy ecclesiastic was 
pacing up and down the playground, snuffing 
aud waving the blue cotton pouk v-hf gd kerdrief 
in a eon'.emplaiive manuer, as usual, Oms flap 
of tiie skil l of his cassock was drawn up, dis¬ 
playing a not unsymmclrieul calf, and in this 
traditional clerical coquet ry it may bo that the 
artful arrangement of hooks and strings, known 
as “ladies’ pages,” originated, 

Lily dole up to the clergyman., and was about 
t<* address him; to her dismay, be suddenly pro¬ 
duced a book from bis pocket. “ Alas,” she 
thought, “ the abb&js going to &y his breviary, 
aud he will be walking up and down the play¬ 
ground for at least twenty minutes without my 
daring to speak to him, and then, perhaps, 
Madame, wjvois lying down, will awake, andtho 
abb8 will be called in, and my chance will be gone 
forever.”' .■ # 

To her relief, however, the book was not a 
breviary. It was doubtless a devout work, but 
not of so strictly canonical a nature. Indeed, 
t% doctrine it contained seemed not only of a 
comforting, bu^of ah exhilarating order, for the 
abbe, wagging his head approvitigly^ajid following 
the text with an appreciating forefinger, would 
ever and anon emit a gleeful ckrcklc. It was a 
merry book, and the abbd was no sour ascetic. 
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“Hell a drall of a farceur,” murmured the 
aby, '‘this Monsieur de B6ranger, although he 
has written some bitter things against the reve¬ 
rend fathers the Jesuits! What do|you want, 
young gisl ?” he added suddenly, and throwing, 
accidentally of course, the hand which held the 
book behind ,him, bht 8t|li keeping the page open 
with appointive forefinger. 

“ If you please Monsieur l’Abbc'-” poor 

Lily began. 

“Bait I do not please,” the ecclesiastic re¬ 
joined, sharply. “I have nothing to do with 
you. You are not a catechumen. You do not 
belong to my elass. Go to your minister. I can 
have nothing to say to you. Enfin, quo me 
voulear.-voUs.” 

“Oh! Monsieur l’Abbe, do pray hear me,” 
the girl pleaded, joining her hands, and her eyes 
beginning to stream, “ I am so truly, so mise¬ 
rably unhappy." 

“By your own fault, 1 take it, young girl,” 
remarked the abbe; “ the worthy Mademoiselle 
Marcassin—a true shepherdess to her flock— 
reports you as being obstinate, rebellious, opi¬ 
nionated, recalcitrant. Kindness aud sevexily 
hare bceu tried, and both in vain, to you. Go to 
your minister—are you an Anglican or a Puri¬ 
tan?—and demand of him what prayers and 
penitence you should resort to, in order to enter 
into a better frame of mind.” 

“ But I have no minister,” cried Lily, despair¬ 
ingly ; “ I have no friends, l have no home. I 
am quite alone iu the world. I mu a poor little 
English girl, left, abandoned, deserted here by 
cruel strangers. , I am destitute, and an object 
of charity. I have never been outside these 
walls - for seven years. I strive my best to be 
good, and te learn, and to work, but I am always 
pnuishedandjamie miserable Oh! I am most 
wrctc^JfSnd helpless.” 

“Irens," muttered the abbe, taking out the 
blue cotton handkerchief and wringing the bas¬ 
soon nose, but without thebassouie sonorousness, 
“this has the appearance of being pitiable.” 

“Oh, air; dear, kind Monsieur PAbbc, if you 
would only intercede forlno; if you would only 
soften Madamc’s heart tc wards me! 1*1 could 
only be stmt back to England, p'-n .ps the good 
ladies with whom I was at selm „ when a very, 
very little girl, near Loadoif, i .i&it know Some¬ 
thing of my friends.” * 

“ It is hardly possible,” said the abbe, not un¬ 
kindly, and slinking his head. “ Madame has told 
me under what circumstances yoft are here. 
Perhaps the wiaked people who imposed upnu 
her, likewise sobbed some mistress of a school iiV 
bas, down there, in England, when you wore an 
infant. Have you no other frieuds that you caa 
remamber, however faintly?” 

Lily hesitated for. a moment. How eouhi ite 
name CUtwig and Co,?, OM Mr. Ggtwig had 
given be* a new shilling, and Mr. Banns (on 
account of the $ ) a Noah’s Ark, and ’Mclia 
’ a kiss; but this Acquaintance of two hours’ 
duration could scajpely, with jKo^riety, be 


called friendship. And then she thought oif the 
braided and whiskered dtan on board theboat,* 
who had given her “ joggolate.” Could Ire be 
called a friend ? Alas! mp.i Finally, her thoughts 
reverted to the tall genpeman who had been »' 
kind to her at the Greenwich dinner. She had' 
never forgotten him. A thousand times she had 
thought of him with gratitude and affection, 
|Many and many a time, pining and shivering in 
her wretched bedchamber, she had asked herself: 

“ Shall I write to him ? He told me his name. It 
was William—Sir William Long. Shall I write 
a letfer to Monsieur Sic William Long, England, 
and pray him to come and help the poor little 
girl he was so kind to, ever so many years ago? 
Put who would post a letter for me? If it were 
discovered, 1 should be sent to the cave for a 
week. And, besides, he has forgotten me. I 
only amused him for a moment. He is married' 
and happy.” And poor Lily, as she thought this, 
found herself burning with blushes and choking 
with tears. 

No, she could not give the name of Cuiwig 
and Go., nor of the mau with the braid and the 
board, ami a strange shame and nervousness 
prevented her naming him whom she yet vaguely 
believed to be her friend. She told the abbe, 
with dolorous meekness, that she had no friends, 
so far as she knew, anywhere iu the world- 

“ Pauvrc petite!” said the Abbe Chatain, taking 
out the blue cotton haudkerchief again. “What, 
thru, can be done for you?” he resumed, after 
a brief silence. 

* Lily could tell him that, and eagerly, too. She 
had been brooding over and elaborating a feeble 
little scheme for mouths. “Oh!” she cried, “if 
Madame would only be kind and merciful to me, 
she could make me happy, I am sure, at once, 

11. would not b«; at .til difficult. Thanks to the 
instruction 1. have received at the Pension—mid 
oil, pray believe that 1 am very grateful for it—I 
know enough, I hope, to undertake the duties of 
a nursery governess, or at least I could he an 
under teacher in a village schual. Or I'would 
work at my needle, or wait at tabkvor do bonnes- 
ugrk, or anything, if she wiTutd only allow me to 
leave, this dreadful place, and be kind enough not 
to tell everybody that 1 am wicked and rebel¬ 
lious.” 

“ You arc full of*romautic ideas,” replied the 
priest, after agitating fc* some - moments over 
Lily’s audacious proposition; “but wc will hope 
for the best. Go tti peace, my child, and do not cry. 

I, myself, jTii speak to Mademoiselle Marcasaill 
on tins topic, aud we will see what can be doned* 

lie patted Lily gently on the head, ondatrpde 
fray. At^ the girl returned to her needlework 
and, for the first, time same Polly Marygold left 
the Pension Marcassiu, a gulden ray brought 
daylight and hope strergiriag into her soul. 

The abbd was as good as Ax evening 

%lwo aftcjkvivrds, while hftfw-aa playing Ida 
ttWcst gamcVif backgammon with Madqftmieue 
Marcassin, ho took occasjea to say, as tMdgir-* 
inadvertently: d 
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"And the little English girl you hare sue* 
"boured and cherished, how goes it with her?” 

Au evil look came ojer the countenance of the 
schoolmistress. “ Ho/ japes it ? As with a viper. 
Speak to me Of the grauWe of those Islanders. 
I calculate that I hare lost by that little crocodile 
at leastfive thousand francs, of which I shall 
never she a red liard. And yet I have been a 
second mother ta her.” 

It .was certainly someftiing in poor Lily’s 
favour that she bad been blessed with a second 
mother, seeing what a remarkably unsatisfactory 
investment the first one had provod to be. The 
abbd, however, received Madame’s st atement with 
a pinch of salt, as well as with one of snuff. 3Te 
knew the Marcassin of old, and was acquainted 
with her aptitude for magnifying her own merit s 
and depreciating those of others: when she would 
allow them, which was but seldom, to have 'any 
merits at all.' 

“It is a pity,” carelessly remarked the abbe, 
putting tbe caster to his chin, as was liis wont, 
before he flung the dice, “ that yon should be 
burdened with this little eat-all and do-no¬ 
thing.” 

“It is more than a pity, it is a shame, a 
scandal, an enormity, an abomination,” Madame 
indignantly acquiesced. “Figure to yourself, 
my dear abbe, that this most reprehensible young 
personof fifteen years of age—well grown, too— 
devours my substance. She devours the little 
patrimony which I hope to be able to leave, some 
day, to my kindred in Touraine. Such a grea; 
girl is not to be kept on walnut-pcelmgs.” 

“That is easy to sec,” the diplomatic abbe 
agreed. 

“They may keep her who will,” the school¬ 
mistress continued, with well-simulated indif¬ 
ference. “I am sick of the charge, and should 
be enchanted to be relieved from it.” 

“ Would you, then, consent to her departure r” 
“Who would pay me my memoirs, if you 
please ?” the Marcassin returned quickly. 

"But if you hive lost, as you say you have lost 
by this time, all hop $9 of payment ?” 

“That is true,”- returned Madame, sbruggifrg 
her shoulders. “ As well fish in the canal for 
whales as expect that I shall ever re-enter iuto 
my funds; '** 64 

“And if you placed this Embarrassing young 
©feature in some localfiy of which* you were well 
assured, and with persons atwhobe hands you 
could at any time claim her?” 

“ That is true; but how to find suck.a locality 
id such persons?” 

"They must be numerous. Could you n<jt 
ttain a situation for her in a school, half, ail] 
ipil teacher, half as fill£ de peine ?” j 

"She is that already, here; more of one than 
the other.”. ; ,MadomoisfUb did not specify which 
was the .which the “ other.” , 

“And the convent?” k ifl 

She is a heretic TBe govefs-, 
and VolAairean. We should have 


“But you say that she Las'no. 
recognised identity.” » 

“ I tell you, abbe,” exclaimed tjie Marcassin, 
“ that she Sas nothing, save the spirit of the Fiend 
which animates her. She is. as friendless as a 
mountebank’s tumbling child; bought for forty 
sous at a fair, and passec&m from oue, juggler to 
another.” , m 

• “ Pauvre petite!” murmured the abbd again; 
but his voice was pitched low. 

“Besides," resumed the schoolmistress, “if 
she went to another school, she might chatter— 
and-” 

She stopped, somewhat confused, and, the 
game being over, hurriedly closed the back- 
gammon-boa'rd. 

“ I understand you,” the abbe returned, with 
a nod. “There is much rivalry in tbe scho¬ 
lastic profession. One always tries to do one’s 
neighbour — when one’s neighbour keeps a 
school — as much harm as is possible. *Tis 
pity, lor charity’s sake, that it should be so. 
But suppose, my dear and worthy lady, that I 
was enabled to find, out of doors, an asylum for 
t his forlorn child—a safe asylum, a respectable 
asylum, a discreet asylum—whence, from time 
io time, 1 should be enabled to bring you news 
of her, and whence, if the dishonest persons who 
have defrauded you of your hard-earned money 
were ever brought back to better sentiments, 
and showed a wish to make restitution, you 
could bring her back. Suppose some such 
scheme to be within my power of putting quickly 
into execution ?” 

“ Then, my dear abbe, I should say at once,* 
Take her.” 

“ Is that, your determination?” 

“ You have my word for it.” c 

“ Thru we will adopt measures isLgjmordancc. 
1 shall have the honour shortly of commu&a#,ting 
with you on the subject. Not another cup of 
tea, I assure you. 1 haVc fears for my head. 
Well, qualified with this excellent and sanative 
ilium of the colonics. Have you tasted the 
Chocolat de Santo, my; dear lady? And the 
Racahoqt des Avabes? No; you prefer the 
Pate Regnault. A thousand wishes for your 
happiness! We will consider the affair of i& 
petite as arranged. Figure t<y yourself this 
Monsieur Ycron, who makes one fortune by 
managing the Opera House—what a scandal— 
aiid another by selling cough lozenges. And yet, 
I am told, a _most, excellent person, and devoted 
to tbe Church. Yes, I will certainly remember 
to bring the sir numbers of tbe Gazette de 
France when next I have the. honour- One 
might get the little wardrobe, of la petite to¬ 
gether. She has none, you say. Well, one must 
be ^'oaud for her. Charity is not .dead, as you, 
mademoiselle, have 'so triumphantly proved. 

Once more*dear lady, goodnight!” . , 

These remarks were not delivered Without a 
solution of continuity. The at^’s valedietary 
observations were scattered about th« room. He 
had to sda\ow another cu^pf tire curious fluid 
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which ^Jfodemeiselle Mavcassin imagined, with 
many other Bitueh ladies of that period, to be 
tea. Ho yielded to friendly compulsion, and par¬ 
took of another modieum of the colonial liqueur. 
Then he had*toffnd his umbrella andrbis shovel- 
hat, and to press Madame’s hand, and to bow 
over it, and to ae*pt somS jujubes for his poor 
cough, and' to suffer Madame with her own fair 
hands—literally fair, but not cruel, to him—to 
tie a woollen scarf round bis neck, as a defence* 
against the night air. 

. It was all as innocent, I speak without mental 
reservation, as sheep-shearing in Arcadia. No¬ 
thing could come of it. Both were stricken ip 

de Molibre, now, bad only writteuTprtnfe against 
the Huguenots 1 ! History of totality.: if. It is true 
that we have M. de Chatdaubriand—main# radote 
—he drivels. That rhum of the colonies Was 
very toothsome. To-marmw is a tot; day, and 
Madame Blaise” (his hsmsekeeper) “has promised 
me a turkey stuffed with chesnuts. C’est &u- 
vrant, that turkey stuffed. A little glass of tliat 
rhum of the colonies would make an excellent 
pousse-cafe. Ah! here we are at home. Let 
us enter.” # 

It has been found, not unfrequently, that en¬ 
forced celibacy leads to a partiality for roast jj 
turkey stuffed with chesnuts. Cut a man off : j 
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which rlademeiselle Mavcassin imagined, with 
many other $h%ueh ladies of that period, to be 
tea. He yielded to friendly compulsion, and par¬ 
took of another modicum of the colonial liqueur. 
Then he hadrto find his umbrella andrbis shovel- 
hat, and to press Madame’s hand, and to bow 
over it, and to ne*pt soml jujubes for his poor 
cough, and' to safer Madame with her own fair 
hands—literally fair, but not cruel, to him—to 
tie awooHen scarf round his neck, as a defence i 
against the night air. 

, It was all as innocent, I speak without mental 
reservation, as sheep-shearing in Arcadia. No¬ 
thing could come of it. Both were stricken ip 


de Molihre, now bad only writtenT^rtufc against 
the Huguenots; History of fatality.; i, It is tone 
that we hare M. de Chateaubriand—maisitwtote 
—he drivels. That rhum of the colonies tras 
very toothsome. To-martow is a fat: day, ga d 
Madame Blaise” (his hsmsekeeper) “has promised 
me a turkey stuffed with ehesuuts. C’est &d~ 
vrant, that turkey stuffed. A little glass of that 
rhum of the colonies would make an excellent 
pousse-cafe. Ah! here we are at home. Let 
us enter.” * 

It lias been found, not unfrequently, that en¬ 
forced celibacy leads to a partiality for roast 
turkey stuffed with chesnuts. Cat a man off 
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which?£ademeiselle Marcassm imagined, with 
many other Bituoh ladies of that period, to be 
tea. Ho yielded to friendly compulsion, and par¬ 
took of another modicum of the colonial liqueur. 
Then he knd*to find Ids umbrella andrbis shovel- 
hat, audio press Madame’s hand, and to bow 
over it, and to oe&pt somf jujubes for his poor 
cough, and' to saner Madame with her own fair 
hands—literally fair, but not cruel, to him—to 
tie a wooden scarf round bis neck, as a defence < 
against the night air. 

, It was ad as innocent, I speak without mental 
reservation, os sheep-shearing in Arcadia. No¬ 
thing eonld come of it. Both were stricken ip 


de Molftre, now, bad only written ISjrtafe against 
the Huguenots'i History of fatality.: f. It *s tone 
that we have M. de Chateaubriand—maied radote 
—be drivels. That rhum of the colonies was 
very toothsome. To-martow is a tot; day, and 
Madame Blaise” (hish/tslkeeper) “has promised 
me a turkey stuffed with ehesuuts. C’est &d- 
vrant, that turkey stuffed. A little glass of that 
rhum of the colonies would make an excellent 
pousse-cafe. Ah! here we are at home. Let 
us cuter.” • 

It has been found, not unfrequently, that en¬ 
forced celibacy leads to a partiality for roast 
turkey stuffed with chesnuts. Cut a man off 
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{Oondnettd by 


lad Attended her sojourn in ifa^ Peaeiou Mar- mistress, was unmarried; but both y&k called 
cassia.” ,.•• “Madame,” probably fromthft Reason that toa 

There were raumurs twmeare) of approbation people who had always retained an infinite veae- 
among the scholars ;.andthe head governess ration and deference towards age there seemed 
remarked/in a iow tofcdfc someth ingwwdulyfainiliar and flightyin the appeh 

“If she does-not' preselye that lively reeollcc- lation “Mademoiselle.” When we were a less 


tion. she is a monster of ingratitude.” civilised, but a bettfcr behaved people, we too 

"The eondabt of Mademoiselle Floris,” con- used to address our spinsters as “ Mistress.” 
eluded her benefactress, “had not been entirely Outlie way from tiro Pension to hen, nowhome 
free from matter for animadversion. The veiK —when, to Lily's infinite delight, they traversed 
of tiu; past, however, might now be thrown on foot the streets of the only city in the world 
orer the anxieties—she might say, the sorrows worth living in, with which she hod made 
.—she had caused her instructresses. Made- but ten minutes' acquaintance in the course of 
mpiselle Floris left that establishment full of seven years—Madame Prudence Was pleasantly 
the best sentiments; and she. Mademoiselle loquacious, and made no secret of her impression 
Marcassin, was glad to recognise t hat this young t hat she had been the immediate means of rescuing 
person was calculated in everv way to do honour Lily from the jawsof a roaring dragon. 

i r «.•_,_ I _i. A j u _ -u* _ .a >' **'Piw^ _ _ 


to the Pensionuat w here she had been sheltered. 


They would have devoured you there, my 


The young ladies, most of whom had been for child” she remarked, patting Lily’s arm affee- 
years spectatresses of the daily tasks and tiomtely as she t rotted along by her side. "I 
punishments inflicted on the-scapegoat, of the know her well, that stiff and starched piece of 
school, and had grown perfectly accustomed to affected tyranny. Ah! it is I who have given her a 
hear hear called worthless, insupportable, and hit of my mind. It is not I who am afraid of her. 
incorrigible, by the schoolmistress and her A woman with an ascertained position, quoi!” 


her invariable maxim, as applied, not to defunct, priest's housekeeper to be, so far as respectability 
but to departing scholars. It was a remarkable went, a much better “ascertained” one than 
fact that no young ladv, however refractory or l h®t of a schoolmistress, 
stupid she might have been, ever quitted the “ And you were very unhappy, eh, my child/" 
academy without a glowing panegyric on her she continued, “down in that note F" 
conduct and proficiency. The supreme punish- “ Oh! dreadfully unhappy/’ replied Lily, 
ment in the Mareassin’s code of pains and “ Many and many a time I could have wished to 
penalties was expulsion; but she had only been die, 0, d.v I kuew the wish to be wicked.” 
known to expel one single pupil. The dismis. “ And no wonder. And they were cruel Uf 
sion of tiiis culprit took place on the eve of you F” 

the summer vacation; and it was quite notorious “Madame was certainly very strict—almost 
that her parents designed to remove her to harsh; but l daresay I was stupid aim diaagrec- 


another school. 

The Abbe Chatain did not come himself as the 


able, and gave her much troubles” 

“ You F I won’t believe it for an instSRtu M. 


messenger of Lily’s deliverance. The welcome i’Abbe says that you are a little lamb for meek- 
emissary was his housekeeper, Madame Prudence, ness and resignation. TcAne you shall be a little 
She was a rosy anplc-eheekcd old dame, the best angel. The good Madame df Kergoiav, whither 
cook, and, moreover, the possessor of the you are going, has already made up her arind to 
best temper, in the quarter. She loved her abbd mail yon like a little kity?n. Ah 1 it is there you 
•very dearly, tended him very assiduously, afN will dint^vell, and wiicn you come to dine with the 
scolded him sometimes; but that, like the abbd and me, you shall have a taste of «y cookery; 
cunning dishes she cooked for him, was all for you shall taste la vraie cuisine bonrgeoise, my 


bis good. Madame Prudencyvas not an admirer chcrisjjed. Are youjond of gO0(W«u»ersf” 
of the Pension Marc^ssin,nor of its energetic “It is so loug ago/’ answered Lily, With a 
proprietor. She spoke of Madillne as “cette smile, and ifi involuntary disparagement of the 
Mdghre/’ She alluded pointedly to the go- culinary dispensation enjoyed by the inmates of 
vernessesae “myrmidons of tlic tyrant.” Her the Pension Marcnssin. 
opinion regarding the pupils was, that*hey were “P should think so. I know whst these 
oppressed al&fes. She had been known to snap crocodiles feed iron poor little fcnoeenls upon, 
her fingers at the entire establishment, in tlm Harjgots, haricots, haricots, all the year round, 
open playground, and in the light of da^[ as if you were mules, and only deserved to be fed 
There was an old feud between her and Hi# upon beans. And the lentils 1 And the chicory! 


Marcassin; and she did not, perhaps, altogether 
"improve of ecclegmgtic# Bound to bfchclorhood, 
being regulecHn^sCTiolastic spinsta-s with tou 
^th^^^egammon, and with the £bt^n of 

Theprieit’s housekeeper, Klee the school- 


upon beans. And the lentils 1 And tbc chioory! 
I vjpuld not mind if they knew bow to cook them; 
but they don’t, i^e CfSsaqaes,!” ACossack wan 
Madamb prudence’s eynonyme for everything 
that was mean, base, and cruel. "Andthcwine,or 
rather the water blushing bei#g «q vifianoftaly 
adulterate^! Ab f the go©d Madame 'de, X<K- t 
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golay will inalfq you iaeste of the good little this periodical,« I have called DtWrad Pasha 
viiduges. You wifi bo as happy aa the day is the “Ottoman” governor-general, because it 
long. You -w ill help Madame 4 her embroidery, seems almost a contradiction in terns to de- 
nod singto h«r,and readfco her, and tday herto siga&te a Christian as the “Turkish” goter- 
slecp 5 and theu {he,abbd will play backgammon nor-general, and tins f#JtHmary is bv birth, 
with you. I shall ttbt be jealous, ma miguoune, education, and pract.iy, a Christian, being a 
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Christian, being a 


and <m Sundays aniWoash-daye I will come to you, member of the Armenian Catholic Church 
aud we will go to the mass together.” P a ? U u ^f 813 ^ 0I following reason, it 

... ar , , • j t -i _, i f»nt he tfrme.rt “ n f*nmnrmni«f* ’ Anw A)>< 


tr l am a Protestant,” interposed Lily, gently. 

A Protestant! quo’ q’ e’esi, qu’pa ?” quoth 
Madame Prudence. “ Ah! I know--a Uusrucnot, 
a dissident. Well, you must read Monscigncnr 
the Bishop of Meaux upon the Reformists. Ah! 
the groat man Bossuet. And then, my faith, you 


Daoud Pasha may, for the following reason, ia 
fact, be termed “a compromise.” After the 
ireadfut massacres of i860, the live Great 
Powers sent each a commissioner to Beyrout to 
regulate the future government of Syria in 
general, and of Mount Lebanou in particular. 
These commissioners had a sixth—the com¬ 
missioner of the Porte—added to their number. 


, , I II • • . lUtooiUAU/A V'l 1'UV< J. Wl I V "OUWVU *>V VUV.li AllAUIWi« 

must go to your temple, and hear your minister. Thrcc of thc l Ws _..]r rancC5 R ussia , and 
Madame de Kcrgolay seeks to mike uo prose- Prussia—insisted upon the future government 
lytcs. Many oi h*$r kindred arc (hssiclcnls. 1 of Lebanon being entrusted to one of Ibe native 
have known a good many honest fo»k.s—Ires Christian ptincei* of thc mournain; whereas the 
gentik tnfime—wiio wore of the Lutheran pro- other three—England. Austria, and Turkey— 
tession. M. l’Abbe is Gailican and tolerant, were, as determined that it. should be ruled by a 
That wicked old giraffe, thc Mareassin, is ultra- i governor named by the Porte. At last a eompYo- 
montane, and breathes nothing hut sulphur J rnise was effecicd,"and it was agreed that thc go- 
against heretics. She would make a furious ; veraor-generrd of Mount Lebanon should be a 
grand inquisitor. Vovons! 1 can’t see why! Christian, nominated by the Sultan. Daoud 
Protestants should bum. Le bon Dicu meant Pasha is the first Christian ever raised to the 


nothing to be hunted, except candles and wood 
for the kitohen fire.” 

Thus sociably chatting. Use abbe’s house¬ 
keeper led Lily through the streets of the only 


rank of mouehir— pasha of the third, or highest 
grade, corresponding in rank with a field-marshal 
of the army; and the very fact of the Porto 
having set aside the old-established landmarks 


city iu the world worth living in. The modest of Moslem bigotry, in t in's instance, bespeaks & 
package of clothing which the Marcassiu bad hopeful future for Turkey. , 


A CHRISTIAN PASHA. 


persuaded herself to part with as the wardrobe , Quick travelling in the East is a simple 
gf Mademoiselle Floris had been sent on before impossibility. From Beyrout to Beit-ed-Dccn 
by a commissiounairc. iUt a f ,sUlTlCe so »' e ^cnfy-cight miles, 

__ yet. it took ns two days to get over the ground. 

i f'WUTSTT jii p.criT . )Vo might, it. is true, have accomplished the. 

A uttKlSllAJN 1 AfellA. journey in one very long day; but when going 

_ _ „ ,T7T", , over a mountainous country it is out of the 

TOE summer of 1863 found me again wan- question to ride faster than at a foot pace, 
during Before turning my lace north- scrambling up and sliding down steep hills 

ward# Fwas anxious to see whether, ana how ;t j th<* rate of four miles an hour. Bv the time 
far, the district of Mount Lebanon had thc ri dcr has been four hours in the saddle, 
recovered^froni the effects ot the dreadful civil both he ami the animal which carries him have 


war of I860. The last time 1 had visited “that | uu ( quite enough exercise for one day. 
goodly mouatam, 'it was my lot to see a whole | Three hours’ ride brought us no the vi 


village of 


population reduced to beggary, and more than shcmlin, on the summit of the first range of 
two hundred villages tfiat bad been burnt to M# U nt Lebanon, and commanding one of the 
ashes. Mile after «ij,o of what had Heen cul- most beautiful views iu the world. Shcmlin 


rivaled fruitful lands, formed oari. and parcel of ma , be almost termed an English village, m- 
a howling wtldpmess. I Im . .r od that of late asniucit as the greater inhnbitai*tiv£’® tsore 
there had been great anpre-.o .cnts introduced or ) ess belonging to English institutions, and 
into the government of Lebanon, audienig much die Ihree only-good‘hmrns in the place belong 
interested m this land, I wished to see and judge. t0 English people. The first of these, the 
for myself, »— -■»- *- -* -* « * —- 3 - 


iarge silk factory of Mr. S., employs upwards 

. i ’ j .. >i»i_ «* i 


ih# ^ route from Beyrout to BeiUxl’pccn lias of a iiundrcd mid fifty natives. There is a 
be45R acscnbttd^pofoitt.t This tune, 1 started large scirtSo! fur native giik, supported b j a 
armed with a letter of introduction from the ladies’ society in London, wresideu over bv an 


English eonsuLgeneral at the former pladyto 
Daoud Pasha, the new Ottoman governor- 
general of LehanoB, who resides at the ancient 
feudal castle of Beit-ed-I^em, aud ijhieh has 
also been befor e described in, the pages *of 

* See Aft« the Lebanon Ma^aacres, Slsx 110, Alt 
the Year Kthiftit. 

f Sea A Utstoa Sheik, No. 8, All the Tver 
Round. • • ‘' 


ladies’ society in London, presiik’d over by an 
Mhglish lady, with three English tady-aseietautS, 
lid doins^* a vast de. L of good in Mount Le-' 
■anon. Lastly, there is the eouutry«houae of 
fa English mercliaut of Beyrout, who; together 
with the owner of tlre*Mlji,factory, most Iw 
wng rftuiemttred for uitljufmdedi hospitality by 
e <kry EnciisU traveller in Syris. 


partakiug 
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j the rooming, we—the *we” consisting of my- 
1 Self and an English naval officer,* whose ship 
was then stationed %t Beyrout—we had first 
. to descend, for about ®A hour, into the deep 
ravine which separater the first, from the second 
ridge of Lebanon, viJLbad then to ascend the 
i second ridge for nearly $i hour and a half. This 
i brought ns ter the town of Dheir-d-Kammar, 
:| widen had been burnt down and utterly destroyed 

V duringthe civil war of 1860, but which had 
;> wheih we visited it, been entirely rebuilt by the 
j;, Turkish government. Neither in the country we 
j had gone through on the previous day, nor in 
1 ; that we now traversed, were there any signs of 
! the fearful tragedy which had deluged the land in 
% blood three short years ago. The villages 
, were all built up again, the people were en¬ 
gaged in their daily labour, and the long strings 
of laden mules we encountered every few mi¬ 
nutes, proved that there was no small amount 
of traffic going on throughout Lebanon. A 
pleasant ride of four hours brought us to the 
gates of Beit-ed-Deen, where, having sent iu our 
note of introduction, wc were at once ushered 
in to Daoud Pasha. 

His excellency received us most kindly, 
greeting us in English, which he speaks well, 
though he was evidently out of practice. He told 
us that a letter of introductiou was quite unne¬ 
cessary, as he was always glad to see travellers, 
I, and that Englishmen were always welcome, 
t “By the way,” he said, “I have an English 
j officer attached to my staffand then, clapping 
i his hands to summon a servant, he told the 


latter to go and call “ Something Beg”—I c^d 
not catch the first word, but the title of Beg is 
one always given in Turkey to officers holding 
the rank of colonel or lieutenant-colonel, or to 
civil servants of corresponding rauk. In a few 
minutes, there arrived a tall stout-built officer, 
whose .blue eyes and tawny beard announced 
him at onec, in spite of Iris red fez aud 
Turkish uniform, to be an Anglo-Saxoh. 

To our surprise, the rooms we were shown to 
were furnished with every possible comfort; 
they were a complete contrast to the miserable 
hotel apartments in which we had roughed 
it during our stay 4u Bey rout. Wc lmd easy- 
chairs that were really easy, basins to wash 
in of English proportions, beds which looked 
so clean tliat they almost tempted us to un¬ 
dress at once. By the time we 

had wa^tfiMHKwids and got rid of a little of 
the. (i«l irney, a bell summoned us to 

^ k J9Hlr und ^ >e l ,as '^ the rest 

mHHHSmbled. We 3at down eight to 

PjRver sat down to table with a more 
pleasant party, nor did 1 ever partake oka 
better meal, Daoud Pasha is a nvn who Ms 
Mp a'great deal of ttic world, and has tw- 
< Spied much in Germany, France, and Englanf. 



blood to flow. He told ns 


that when first sent from Constantinople, in 
the summer of 1861,,to takfc • charge of .the 
Lebanon, the difficulties of ever introducing 
anything like order or respect for either person, 
or propelfy, into the mountain, Wmed really 
insurmountable, but that he was happy to $ay 
his work was not without fwait at last. “That 
gentleman is my catcher of'murdererS, thieves, 
and rascals,” said he, laughing, and pointing to 
the English officer who sat next me; “ and this 
gentleman," pointing to the officer in French 
uniform, “is lie who prepares the policemen 
with which to catch the evil-doers. I never 
have,” he continued, “ spared, and never will 
spare, a murderer. If he is convicted by the 
tribunal on positive evidence of having killed a 
fellow-creature, I invariably hang him. Capital 
punishment is the only thing these people fear.” 

Our breakfast—which was more of a dinner 
than a breakfast—lasted a considerable time. 
The pasha had a very good cook. On the 
table were fruit, olives, sardines, anchovies, 
aud pickles. Each disk, as it was brought 
to table, was handed round by a servant, a la 
liussc. For wine,’ we had some of the gold- 
coloured dry vintage of Lebanon, the once 
celebrated vino d’oro, formerly very highly 
prized ail over Europe, and equal to excellent 
sherry. There was also some good light French 
claret. After dinner, coffee, such as you can 
only get in the East—aud only in the wealthy 
houses of the East—was served round, together 
with cigarettes made with Latakia tobacco, of a 
quality only to be found in Syria, and not- in 
every part even of that province, though it grows 
there. When we had all smoked and chatted for 
half an hour, the different members of the pasha’s 
staff began to withdraw to their various offices. 
The pasha said to us, “ I shall not stand on 
ceremony with you; your countryman here,” 
pointing to the English officer,.,** will act as 
guest-master for me, and show youefteythiug 
t hat. is to be seen.” 

The palace of Bcit-ed-Deen is erected in the 
most picturesque situation it lias over been my 
lot to see in any country. From three of the 
four sides of the Castle, you, look straight 
down some four hundred feet into three 
different ravines, one more wildly beautiful than 
another. The gardens of the place were once 
magnificent, but, during the twenty years when 
it seized as a barraek for Turkish troops, these, 
like everything else, have been allowed to go 
to ruin. The builder-of Beit-ed-Deen was the 
Emeer Bcshic, the celebrated chief who was * 
banished frqm Syria in 1840, when the country 
wa^ taken from the Egyptians. The emeer— 
the word emear means prince,*and this emeev, 
thqjjgli he and all his relations had turned 
Christians, jvaa of the family of Shebfib, which 
traces its pedigree to Mahomet-—was upwards 
of fifty years building this castle. Style or,sym¬ 
metry tlffire is none whatever" It was put up 
piecemeal^ court being added to court, hall 
to halt, and room to room, iuet as each might be 
wanted. Yet, taken as a whole j&cre is, perhaps, 
no nlaeo ill the. world which nleastes tlifi eye 
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more from its vyy novelty. Tbe scene in the nation”—at they head-quarters of the pasha, 

different court-yards had a strange mixture of Besides these six different j{ nations,” the Protes- 

the Oriental and the feudal 1 could easily taut community is now recognised in Mount 

imagine the counterpart of what I saw at Lebanon as a distinct rclupous body, thanks to 

Beit-ed-Deen, as taking place some mven bun- the exertions of Lord Iwierin when he was 

dred yCars ago, in one of tjje castles built and British commissioner uf Syria after the masr 

inhabited by the CjKisaders when, in Palestine, sacrcs of 1860. The Protestants are few—*: 

Christiana, Druses, and Moslems, monks, sheiks, numbering not more than a thousand souls-— 

emeers, and peasants, crowded the various halls, but, whenever one of this community has a law- i 

passages, and courts : either waiting for an Aiit before the tribunals, tbe Protestant judge f 

audience with the pasha, or some other func- has a seat on the benclf. i 

tionary, or attending as witnesses, plaintiffs, The law court into which we were first shown ! 
or defendants, on the various tribunals of justice, was tlgit in which criminrtl cases are tried. The j 

There must have been several hundred people twelve judges seemed to perform the functions 

about the place, no two of whom seemed dressed of jurymen as well as judges. The proceedings 

alike, nearly all being armed, and the brightest were all in Arabic, the language of the country, 

colours predominating in all their costumes. Our As a matter of course, the whole affair was very 

progress through the crowd was slow, for each Oriental in its characteristics, and—to our 

man present stopped our guide, the English European eyes—highly irregular. Thus, of the 

officer, to salute him and say a few words. The twelve judges ten were smoking—some, long 

“English Beg,” as they called him, seemed chiboqucs; others, cigarettes; oue or twonar- 

a favourite with every one. As a matter of glides. A young man accused of theft was 

course, nearly every man in the crowd was talking to one of the casual bystanders in the j 

. smoking. The most wealthy chiefs, or others court, while both the policemen who guarded | 

who had pipe-bearers and attendants with him were indulging in cigarettes, as was also 

them, smoked either long chiboqucs, or the a person who scented to perform the functions 

more complicated narghile—water pipes; Use of clerk of the. court. The judges all sat on a 

poorer men chiefly contented themselves with divan with their legs tucked under them, and— 

cigarettes, of which they smoked one, amt at the like every one else in the court—each seemed . 

same time rolled up another to take its place to make up for the inactivity of his body by the $ 

, when finished. I was particularly struck with incessant, movement of his tongue. A young 

I the courtesy and good breeding of the crowd; native who spoke French very well, translated ! 

most of them had manners which would do I he proceedings to us. Though not, perhaps, ad- 

| honour to a London or Baris drawing-room; ministered according to European notiqns, there ;■ 

yet our guide told us, many of them, during was evidently a fair amount of rough justice in ; 

j the civil war, had shed blood without mercy, the trial, and the judges appeared anxious to do 

■s_jfmongst the Druses there was one venerable- what was right. The judges have an immense 

| looking old man whose appearance particularly fear of the pasha, who punishes most severely 

| struck mc.^ He had a snow-white beard reach- anything like corruption or injustice on the part 

I ing almost to his waist, and his manners of any functionaries. 

were * benevolent church dignitary. We did not wait, to see the end of the trial, ] 

| He stopped the English officer, and asked after but proceeded to visit the barracks of the police j 

• his health with an air of patriarchal anxiety corns, which Daoud Pasha had recently organ- ; 

which was quite touching. After leaving him*, iseu for the service of the mountain. Like j 

I asked who he was ? “ About the most blood- everything else in Lebanon, the chief difficulty j 

| thirstyt rascal in Lebauon,” said my inform- connected with this corps is the difference of i 

ant. “He onCe confessed to me that during the creeds among the individuals that compose j 

massacre of Dheir-el-Xemmar he had, vjith his th» regiment. The six seets agree in one j 

own hand, murdered thirty unarmed men in cold article of faith; and that is, each man, woman. Or . 

blood.” t child, hates, distrusts, and would, if possible, 

Oar guide tank us up to o the courts of murder and destroy, all who preferrudjfferent j 
justice were sitting. Wlit'n we entered the creed. This is thewason why Daoud Pasha cm- I 

law court, the members, or judges, sdl rose and ploys so many Jpreigncrs in the sendee of the j 

^salaamed to us, inviting our guide and his mountain. Ifdhe superior officers of his police j 

friends to a seat upon what in England would corps were natives, it is only the natives of the i 

be termed-“the bench.” The judges ef this egurt same sect that would obey their leaders. If he 

are twelve in number. There are in the moun- were a Cflfistian, the non-Christians would not 

tain three Christian, and threff non-Christian obey him; if he were a Moslem, the Christians 

sects. The former comprise the Marouitcs,\he vJIuld immediately cry out that they are being 

menibera of the Orthodox Greek Church, and [irseeutedf And so onihrmighout the various 

| the Greek Catholics; the latter include Druses, Arts. In the police corps we saw, there 

Moslems, and, Mctualis. JKach of ilmse co§i- Are no fewer than three foreign commissioned 

munities nominate two judges d’pr tbo crimi- mid five nonjeommissiollfi officers. This Chief mt 

, na} court of the, mountain^ and twVfor the instructor, or\l rill-master, wtlTa French captain 

■ civil court, ptesides a wukeol or agent, who ol.kifantry.wko had been lent,for a time by his 

looks after tbtf affairs of liis “nation” — in own government to the- g0vernor-gci!?liil o^.■„ 
| Lebanon each religioi^ community killed “a Lebanon, in order to drift and form the regi- ; 









meat. There was also an Ikmgari&n officer, 
belonging to the Turkish army, who lmd charge 
of the mounted portion of the corps. Anti 
histly there was our guide, the “English Beg,” 
who seemed to sort of Sir itiehard 
Marne. ^ \ 

The police corps of Lebanon is composed 
of two-thirds Christ inns and one-t bird non- 
Christians. There are among them about one 
hundred mounted, and four hundred infantry 
policemen. Besides thr'Emopcans attached to 
the force, there are native captains, lieutenants, 
sergeants, and corporals. The horsemen aie 
paid ahoul three English pounds a mouth, out 
of which they must feed themselves and keep 
their horses; the latter being their own property. 
Bernoulli s are paid for- a fixed sum—by the 
government. The horses did not appear to be 
very good, and were all in poor condition. The 
mounted men weie well and suitably dressed, 
but very ill armed. Their clothing was made 
in the Zouave fashion, open jaektt and waist¬ 
coat of a dull red coloured cloth, fimimed with 
black braid ; large dmk trousers, something like 
English kniekerboekm, ml Turkish boots, 
ana the fez cap. In tin way of arms, the snouts 
of the inouufed pol.ee were pouil. Each man, 
wc were told, (nought with bun his own sabre, 
the weapon to uhiih all names of Syria ate 
accustomed from their cluluhood, and which 
they are taught to use in eaily years. But 
their firo-atms were detestable, consisting of a 
long heavy French infant ly musket, ontneu by a 
sling behind the shoulder, which ton mountid 
man must be an utter impossibility. The troops 
were at drill, under a l’leneh sergeant, when we 
entered their pnrndt ground, and they wu.l 
through some of the nunc simple manccuvics in 
a very creditable manner. 

The dismounted, or infantry, police corps 
was also at. drill. The men of tins small batta¬ 
lion—about four hundred strong—were clad in 
dark blue uniform made Zouave fashion, ami 
trimmed with ml braid. They were exceed¬ 
ingly well armed with French Minin rifles and 
swoul bayonets. Both individually, and m a 
body, these men looked natch more serviceable, 
much more workmanlike, than the mounted po¬ 
lice. 1%ey were being drill* d by a French ser- 

5 leant of eliussrurs-ii-pied, the French captain 
coking,.Pivni ! superintending the parade. I 
w»s surprised to see how. well they moved 
is column and line, and how,, cleverly they 
handled their arms, considering f hc my shoit 
time—about four months-—they bad been 
under instruction as regular troops. Their 
native captains and subalterns seeiW to un¬ 
derstand their work thoroughly; and, although 
the men were put through some complicate’, 
movements, very few .mistakes v&re main'. 
There were also four or nvo native buglers, wlfj 


drill -book , wc were told, lmd beemtrarwlated/ly 
J».0«6eh officer who instruct*' the ponce i 
corps. Bach individual foot police soldier is | 


paid about one pound sterling a month, out of 
which he has to feed himself. 

About half an hour before sunset, a Mes¬ 
senger came to request we would, join the pasha 
in the garden. There we found his excellency, 
who, sitting on a cinttr, and smoking a lung clii- 
boque, appeared glad to Lfcvo got rid of his < 
office work for the day/ Near him were several 
empty seats, placed for our party pipes were 
presented to all, and small glasses of vaki, in¬ 
tended to serve us a whet before dinner, were 
handed round; so were small plates of olives, 
cueumbeis, pistachio uul% and other provoca¬ 
tives. The pnrty was composed of the per¬ 
sons who had met at breakfast—namely, the 
pasha, his Armenian chaplain, his French private 
seeictarv, the English and French officers on 
his stall', myself and my travelling companion. . 
The conversation was general, and always led 
by Daoud Pasha, who appeared to think of 
nothing (lsc in the world but what he called 
“Ins mission -5 to pacify the Lebanon tribes, to < 
introduce older into the, country, and to teach 
the people to honour and few the laws against lj 
thm-e who murder, 10 b, or use violence. II 

Shortly after daik, dinner was announced. 1 
We sat down to a table which would Live done I 
honour to any country gentleman’s house in j 
England. Atter dinner, coffee w as served, and, 
vvitn tin coflee, pipes and cigarettes. We re. j 
tiird early; but, before wc went, the pasha f 
railed ny companion and myself aside, and i 
apologised—as he said, in anticipation—for wlmt (t 
we should be obliged to sec next morning, j 
which was tin hanging corpse of a culprit who | 
had burn found guilty of a deliberate murder, j 
and had been condemned to death. “1 signed 
Ins death-warrant tins afternoon,” said the | 
pasha; “he will be hanged »hortly fij after mid¬ 
night, anil tic will be left hanging'until noon 
to morrow There is only onm-Asea^ere cri¬ 
minals can be executed, and that Is on a tree , 
just outside the gale, so you will see the body 1 
hanging to-morrow, wlutJU I am wry sorry for, 
hut it can’t be helped.” 

They have a curious way of doing th ; ngs in 
Tut key. The ruminal of whom’the pasha had 
spoken was hanged during the night,and there he 
w as hanging t o n tree—his feet barely a yard from j 
t lie ground—w hen we got up next morning. The j 
execution had taken place soonoofter midnight, t 
when' all the little Vorld of Beit-ed-Been was 
asleep; and no one, except the jailer, the execu¬ 
tioner, and their respective assistants, had heeu t , 

£ resent. The culprit did not know for certain Uiat * 
e yas to die until about sunset the previous 
evening, when be was taken ogt of prison, and 
left iu a room vv ith a priest, who hod oouie to 
confess him, being a Christian, In the morning, ' 
when people got up to their work, there was the 
corpse swaying gent ly round every now and then, t 

a«§the wind moved $c tree. It was a horrible 
sight. . „ ;{ 

By fecnr&i o’clock w# were np and, dressed, ■ 
but learned that the pasha bad drank, his 1 

coffee, smoked his pipe, and been at work with j 

iiis diffejo^t secretaries, (qt upwards of an hour. L 
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In fact, earless at was, the whole mountain 
official hire was already busy, The English 
officer showed, us into his private office, where, 
yitli tho assistance of two or three clerks, lie was 
opening the despatch bags from alt wo different 
parts of Lebanon, as well#3 from Beyrout. He 
told us that, abowt a year previous to our visit, 
he had by desire of t)aoud Pasha organised a 
regular corps of post runners; by them regular, 
mails, in looked bags, were received every" 
morning from Beyrout, and from the six or 
eight sub-governors of districts throughout the 
mountain. Some of these runners had just 
arrived, covered with dust, while others were pre¬ 
paring to start with the different posts. The 
postal corps numbers about fifty picked men, 
most of them Druses, and all models of strength 
and activity. I never saw so many line men to¬ 
gether at one time. They wore no uniform, but 
each man had over his right shoulder, and across 
his heart, a broad shoulder-belt, of scarlet clot it, 
upon wltieh was a brass breastplate, wit h a dif¬ 
ferent number for every individual. Every man 
was armed with his own native weapons. The 
letters were earned in broad wide leather bags, 
each bag having two keys, of which one was 
kept by' the person in charge of the post at its 
destination, and the other by our English friend, 
who had the management of the whole affair, 
and who, indeed, liad organised the system of 
postal services for Lebanon. Previous to this 
organisation, serious events often took \ lace 
in distant parts of the mountain without the 
central authorities knowing anything of what j 
was going on. But the mere knowledge that 
.the pasha was in daily communication with all 
> parts of the mountain, tended to keep the people 
in order. It should In; remembered tnat Lebanon 
is not a Mountain, but a mountain chain, some 
hundred and twenty miles lung, by from fifteen 
to tw^/Jb#WR, and intersected bv innumerable 
vail? ys aua ravines, many of them three and four 
thousand feet deep that. the roads are mere 
bridle-paths, narrow and close to deep preci¬ 
pices; that the population arc always in a 
stater of ehronio civil war—sect against sect, 
and village against vilhige—fighting wit h each 
other, and more or lers with tlie- authorities. 

The pasha had invited u*> to accompany him 
to the village of Abeigh, s.. ..e three hours dis¬ 
tant. At tail place there,- at to be an assembly 
of all the Druse chiefs, and many thousands of 
the Druse people; for the pasha $ as going to 
open a college, or high school, for pupils of (bat 
meed. We started about nine o’clock, with all 
the numerous following of a TSrkish pasha. 
As wo paaaechthrough different tillages, the 
people chine out in holiday garb to salu^p the 
governor-general, the women throwing rose- 1 
watpr upon us. as we passed, and greeting the. 
cavalOase With a singular .shrill cry, which is, 
only used a* weddings a* oa other Westivdlood 
capons. Every few miles soiffe maintain chie.fi 
withhis followers rode out to meet us, and, after 
saluting Jthe pasha, followed in the rear of the 
escort, so that fy the time we reached the village 
of Abeigh, the par|p had increase# *o several 


hundred peop|e. At Abeigh we dismounted at 
the It alian Capuccino convent, a Homan Catholic 
missionary establishment some two hundred 
years old, in which twa Italian monks live and 
preach .in Arabic to tj# Alhristiiins of the sur¬ 
rounding villages. J^ere, rooms had been pre¬ 
pared for the pasha and bis immediate suite: 
The hospitable American missionaries who live 
. iu the same village, invited my companion and 
myself to put up at .their house fear the night, 
which we were glad to do. 

Next, morning, by six o’clock, the whole place 
was»on foot to meet the pasha at the insti¬ 
tution ho was about to open. Par and near 
the hill-sides seemed alive with people. In 
every direction armed and mounted chiefs, 
attired in their gayest gold-embroidered jackets, 
mounted ou their best Arab mares, and fol¬ 
lowed by their armed retainers, hurried to¬ 
wards the open space of ground iu front of 
the Druse College. At seven o’clock the pasha 
himself appeared, walking up from the convent, 
accompanied only by the English and the 
Hungarian officers, and followed by a couple of 
dismounted police orderlies. The ceremony it¬ 
self was nothing remarkable; it consisted merely 
in the readme out. by one of the pasha’s r ccre- 
tarios, of the charter in Arabic, granted to the 
institution. The pasha then made a very c.v- 
J rrllcht speech in I rene!), which was translated; 
*mlcure by sentence, to the assembled multi¬ 
tude, by his excellency’s dragoman. For the 
pasha himself speaks wry little Arabic, ami in 
Lebanon t here arc many more people who under¬ 
stand French than Turkish. 

It would appear that the institution is not 
to be supported iu any way by government, 
but that Duotid Pasha has obtained such an 
influence over these wild mountain I)raso 
chiefs that lie lues persuaded their religious 
sheiks, or chiefs, to devote a large portion 
of their “ IVaoouf.” revenues derived from 
lands belonging to the Druse temples, towards 
buiiding and endowing this educational es¬ 
tablishment. 1 was surprised to find that 
English is the only Iangaagf besides Arabic 
taught in the college, agd that many of the 
jtipils—though they had only'been learning it 
about six months—could already ipeak and 
read English pretty veil. This is owing to the 
master having been a pupil *W the American 
Missionary Collegfh on Lebanon, and having ac¬ 
quired a fair knowledge English. Moreover, 
the Druses tfro fond of tho Anglo-Saxon race, 
and look upou us in the light of tried friends, 
regarding the French as their natural enemies. 

When the ceremony of the opening was over, 
ihe feast commenced, and was a wholesale affair, 
ijp’or the nasiia, his'personal staff, us his guests, 
laud tho Italian moulds and American mission- 
Juries—in all about two dozen individuals—a 


soldiers, 4 >olfee, grooms, servants, an&jeasanta 
-—eatables were furnished Bythe ton and fto 


cart-load. Between 
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fed that day as guests of the college. There 
were'upwaTds of fifty slfiep roasted whole and 
stuffed with rice, while of pillaf—rice boiled in 
butter—there were brought to the ground many 
huge full caldrons—A:\ach of which & man 
could* havestood ;:a?lgll\ with ease; and of 
bread—Arab round cakes—there must haye 
been some forty mule-loads. There was no 
scrambling or confusion. The multitude was 
divided off into fifty parties, twenty men in 
each party. In the middle of each twenty 
was placed a roasted sheep, a mountain of rice 
pillar, and a mule-load ox bread. Each man 
pulled out his knife, and ejaculating, “ In the 
name of God!” began to eat. When he had 
eaten enough—and Arabs eat fast—he put xip 
his knife with a “God be praised!” rose up 
from the ground where he had been sitting 
cross - legged, and one of the bystanders 
immediately took his place. In less than an 
hour the whole multitude had eaten, and wen- 
smoking their pipes under the shadow of 
the trees, while of the huge amount of pro- 
vender it would have puzzled any one to find 
enough to breakfast a poodle dog. Such a huge 
meal," so quickly consumed with complete order, 
it has never been my fate to sec. 

In the course of the afternoon Daoud Pasha 
prepared to return to Beit -ed-Decn. H e pressed 
our party to accompany him, but our time was 
short, and we could not avail ourselves of his 
hospitality. As he started to return home, we 
turned our faces down the mountain towards 
the‘sea and Beyrout. 


A BEATEN ARMY. 

We have struck our laBt blow, we have spent our 
last shot, now, 

And we pour here, in protest, the last drops of life. 

All, save man’s honest right, we have lost, they have 
got, now, 

And theirs is the triumph where ours was the 
strife. 

Ours the blood on (he bastion: ourfoeman’s the flag 
there: 

His the soil of our “birth: ours the graves 
iasulUt 

And our brave dead are mute while their murderers 
brag there, 

Of crimes praised on earth for^succossful results. 

Here, whore heroes are S-anquisht, where cravens 
are victors, * 

Where the Wronger’s the Judge, Truth appeals 
nnto^God; 

While Justice, preceded no more by her lie-furs, 

Is, herself, now pursued by the axe and the rod. 

Be it sol though right trampled be counted for wrong, 

' And that pass for right wt&ich is evil victorious, 

Hers, -where Virtue is feeble, and Villany strong, 

Tis a came, not the /qte»of a cause, should be 
=*' glorious. ^ * j, 

Earth’s success, at the purest, with staimof tjie earthy 
Leaves tKe white worth of Truth, whfre it touch® 


Bat worth has success in the cause that’s unworthy? 

We have fail’d? Be it so! We are pure ft 
■> success. , 

And «o Earth puts upon ns no claim t<? diminish . 

Our claitnhtpoh God, -which is perfected thus. 

Herb our least gain begins, wfjere their greatest 
must finish: *> 

Earth’s gains claiming them, God's debt owing to 
us! 

I 

Graves are better than crowns thus. Oh ever and 
ever 

This bartering Eternity’s birthright to Time! 

God, we give thee unblemisht our frustrate en¬ 
deavour-. 

Earth, we leave thee unchallenged Hell’s Triumph, 
man's crime! 


ON CIRCUIT. 

Wf. have received the following from & trust¬ 
worthy correspondent 

Sir. There are few evils harder to boar than 
those which we know for certain that a future 
age will be free from : grievances, the result of 
some preposterous system which must go to 
the wall sooner or later, and which might just as 
well go there at once. It seems such a pity that 
those things which everybody wants done, and 
which everybody knows will be done some day, 
should not be done now. Everybody knows 
that the Papacy is doomed, yet still the Italians 
are kept chafing under the inconvenience of a 
divided kingdom. Everybody knows that the 
American Union is over for ever, and yet the 
war goes on. Reform is a plant of slow growth; 
it is the especial function of the Press to force ’ 
it. Therefore it is, sir, that, haviug a reform of 
some importance to propose, I solici^yonr aid 
iu bringing it about. 

The reform of which 1 speak, in l»t-«ac,of an 
altogether public nature. The pershnstd' be 
benefited by it, form only one class of the com¬ 
munity, ana represent onl/u section of society; 
but, 11 hink, neither a small, nor an unimportant 
one. To cut short all further preamble, I am 
ready to shorten the case by admitting at once 
that I an\ a barrister. It is a barristers griev¬ 
ance to which I call attention. I am going to 
plead for the pleader, and to advocate the pause 
of the advocate. » 

You kre doubtless aVare, sir, that many, many 
years ago, inrihat dark period of our history to 
which allusion is sometimes made as the “good 
old time,” it was the custom of the fraternity 
wliich # l represent to travel from town to town, 
when on circuit, cither on borscbaqjk or in private 
carriages, while tffe attorneys who attended the 
jnircuif made use of publio conveyances to carry 
jthem from place to place. It is needless to say 
that in these days of railroads there i* an end of 
Jbis^rrangtment. Tl*p same train conveys the 
hamster and the* attorney eaeh to bis destina- 
|>ion at the aSsize town, ana they ea* even travel, 
if they like, in the same carriage. The reason 
why these two classes were *kept asunder 
formerly, w^s, that it was aj^rebsaded that they 
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might, if bought into the intimate contact 
w^ich travelling together implies, fall into snoit 
discussions concerning the cases about to be 
tried, as might prove contrary to the laws of 
that professional etiquette which regulates what 
should and what |hould n«t*be the nature of the 
intercourse between solicitor and advocate. In 
a , word, it was found that such association might 
ieathto what are stigmatised as “ unprofessional, 
jrracticcs,” v 

Of course, as it had been determined by those 
who have the ordering of such matters, that the 
attorney and barrister should not travel together 
from one town to another, it was not likely that 
the two classes should be allowed to reside 
together when the journey’s end was attained. 
Accordingly, it was arranged as a regulation 
which was on no account to be infringed, that 
when the attorney arrived at his destination, he 
was to take up his abode at the inn, while the 
barrister was to provide himself with private 
lodgings in the town. Inns were not (as a rule) 
so comfortable in the days when this arrange¬ 
ment was made as they are now, and it is to be 
supposed that thejsarrister had, generally speak¬ 
ing, the best of it. 

Now, these two regulations, which bind the 
barrister, first, to travel by a different convey¬ 
ance from that used by the attorney, and 
secondly, to adopt a different place of abode 
from tliatjj, which the attorney makes use of, 
should surely stand or fall together. If one of 
them be binding, the other should be also. Un¬ 
fortunately, nobody seems to see the thing in 
this light; at any rate, no one attempts to re¬ 
medy the inconsistency that though the barrister 
. and the attorney travel together in the same 
conveyance from’London to York, they may not 
both put,,up at the same hotel when they get 
there. Surely this is an illogical state of things, 
unwQjjhy of'*# profession which “goes in” tor 
cloife reasoning. 

The inconvenience arising from a strict ad¬ 
herence to this law which forbids the attorney 
and the barrister to inhabit the same bouse is 
very great, and falls heavily on the latter. 
Not only is^it more convenient, when a short 
residence only is contemplated, to- take up 
one’s abode at an establishment intended for 
tbc use of travellers, but it is, of course, less 
expensive; ^Hie attorney has the advantage 
of the/barrister in every way. He rfbt, only 
arriyes at. a well-lighted, cheerful-lboking house 
, jnfcete everything is organised expressly with a 
/new to the traveller’s convenience, and where 
f lie has Only to ring a bell to have all bis 
wants supplied—not only has he all these 
advantages, but he pays less’for them. ,Those 
dingy lodgings to which the barrister is con-j 
signed when he arrives at the assize town, are 
not only dingy hut very expensive: lor th 
simple reason that it is»necessary «hey slmui 
be kept vacant when be does Hot want them, it 
Order that they may be available’ 1 for his us<? 
when he does want them. 11 is not the lodging- 
house-keeper Mo is to blame here, but the 
system.' Of coursythe lodgings rw^st be paid 


for, and if thtflowner of the lodgings fails of ob¬ 
taining a permanent t«umt, because at certain 
seasons he expects an occasional tenant, it is not 
surprising that he should expect remunerative 
compensation for the sustains* It is inex* t 
pressibly annoying tqfreach some town where one 
knows there is a particularly good hotel, and to 
see the attorneys walking off to their comfort¬ 
able quarters, while you, the barrister, betake 
yourself to those gkiomy apartments over the 
chemist’s which are regularly reserved for your 
use. 

Yvs, you repair with a sinking heart, to your 
bedroom first, to seek some refreshment after 
your long journey, and you find that the water 
supply is on the old niggardly scale, and that 
the large ewer and basiu which they promised 
yon on the occasion of your last visit- has not 
been supplied. And then" silting down 'upon the 
side of the bed—which every man who is worth 
twopence always does when he wipes his hands 
—you find that that infernal feather-bed has 
came to the surface once again, and is softer, too, 
than ever, is it not astounding how slowly 
reform advances in this country? For at least 
a score of years feather-beds have been de¬ 
nounced bv everybody, and yet there they still 
arc flourishing in almost every lodging-house in 
England. With how little hope it is that when 
looking for apartments you advance to the bed 
and administer the great punch lest. In goes 
your fist into the horrid soft mass just as you 
expecied. 

With what wonderful establishments has this 
'dire regulation, of which I am complaining, 
made me acquainted! My experience in the 
matter of lodgings is enormous, and one result 
of that experience is, that they are all singularly 
alike. In all, 1 have found a circular table, 
and a cbeffonier which emits, on being opened, a 
composite smell of cooked ham, candles,>tq>Lrits, 
and tea-leaves—of general chandlery, in short. 
And well it may do so. this receptacle having 
been used by ail previous lodgers both as a 
larder and a store-room. I have found, more¬ 
over, that stamped felt is us cS in most lodgings 
as a substitute for Brussels carpet, and that shells 
fire in favour as chimney-piece ornaments, though 
not to the exclusion of white china lambs 
touched up with gold, and poodle dogs of 
hideous aspect plunging tliffit muzzles into 
baskets of petrified shaviug-lalhcr representing 
flowers. »» 

The cookery, again, at one lodging-house is 
curiously like the cookery at another lodging- 
house. The eggs are invariably either under¬ 
done or hard, the potatoes are watery, and the 
chops are subjected to some treatment which 
Reives than a pvy colour when they appe&r on 
fable: though how tl*yy arc brought into, that 
unnatural condition is unknown to the present 
writer. , 

And tlicrji the lodgmg^out* servants: how 
little variety there is among the different spe¬ 
cimens q/ that noble race! -"How shosUhey are, 
and how thick. How dirty are their hands, and 
how hard they work. JLC*ia doubtful whether any 
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class in the community have son much to do. 
And then it is the dullestpand mosfunuilerosiiog 
kind of work. It is executed on the knees, on 
door-steps, and in fronttof iron grates, and in¬ 
volves an amount of grovelling among cinders, 
from which one of the ekinY would have shrunk, 
even on Ash Wednesday, hands, indeed! Arc 
not these real saints ? W hen I see ouo ol 
these little worthy frights labounng on from 
early morning to late night, sleeping in a kennel, 
living upoa everybody’s leavings,-and cheei- 
iul from first to last, 1 ask mvselt w nether such 
inglorious martyidom can be spoken of Viith 
too much respect, and whether there is not 
more of glory in the frouzy black cap which sui- 
rounds her ill-favoured countenance, than m the 
brightest mmbu& winch any church has wieathed 
about the heads of any conventual saints v 
t will Ray no word, then, m this mj piotesl, 
disparaging the lodging-house nioids-ol-all work 
seriously bchcviug that a mote sorely tiled, and, 
at the same time, a more patient mdustuous de 
serving class of persons, does not exist. B^t 
concerning the lodging-house jn ojh u tii ss T h iv c 
»0 such scruples. bhe is a grispuig, nlibiral, 
tyrannical, servile humbug, w ith a snot kin»and 
surprising genius for dt vising nt w and uuheaid- 
of extras. What docs she intan by >wi iting mv 
bill with a charge for bool-cleaning, when tin 
process is executed by bunt Betsy, who "its 
nothing for it J W hat does site uu an b\ making 
me pay for the kitchen-lirc, through whose 
agency my chops aic icndcrut guv m thepume 
of life, and my meals arc destiny <i J 

But I must ask no more questions on this ot 
any otlicr subject connected with lodgings, 
having already been betraved into too long a 
digression by my indignation at the injustice 
which drives me away from the Koval Howl 
opposite. And then 1 know so well that 
there is no need for tins to he 1 am so per¬ 
fectly well aware that the object wlncn tins 
arrangement is organised to eairy out, is not 
carried out. Dming the whole of that long, 
journey from London to York, Mi. Foxiv and 1 
may sit in adjoining compaitments of the same 
carriage, and may, if,we feel meliind, discuss 
all the rights andwiongs of that inevitable libel, 
case in which Mr. iVstiu, the local praciilionei, 
seeks to recover damages from Mr. Mortar, tin 
practitioner of oWnvigUbourmg town, foi t hi ow¬ 
ing doubts upon his professional capability and 
his personal character, Calculated to injure fits 
reputation and reduce the amount* of his pro¬ 
fessional income—about this and all sot Is of 
other case# Eoxcy and 1 may, if we choose, plot 
and oonfabulatc and conspire to our hearts’ con¬ 
tent during the whole of our journey, hut the 
moment we arrive nt our journey’s end. we must* 
suddenly become str&ngeif to each otlicr! J 
A»d then to take the case of those banisters! 
wtenreside (as some do) ig the towns in which 1 
“t^iMUBea are held. Afc not they perpetually ] 
o& Wthoato terms with the local attorneys i I 
Aie atgl two classes in constantjnt^rcourse, 
living'in the same small society, and members 
of the same profession f 


hatter, upon that principle of combination which 
prevails so lA'gely in county-towns, has combined 
the trunk and portmanteau making business 
with his former undertakings, >nd an incessant 

l____Ji * , J_t_* _ 


while tlie old servant who used to wait upon me, 
mid who knew my wavs, has disappeared, and 
liei place is supplied by an individual who not 
only does not know wy ways, but appears, from 
lur conduct, to be ignorant of the ways of 
the whole civilised community. Exactly oppo¬ 
site to mv sitting-room window is cue of the 
best and pleasantest hotels in piovincial England. 
I'inter these ciieumstauces 1 write in a condi¬ 
tion of considerable nutabihty, which l must 
plead as mv excuse it i have seemed in tins letter 
t o aw 1 11 wit h undue force on the grievance under 
winch L am suilemig 

bu, I i dictate my apologies for troubling you 
at such length nbout a matter pinch affects only 
one class Ji is simplv under the linn comic 
turn that in making my complaint through the 
nu diuiiiot vom columns, I have the best chance 
of getting justice done to if, that I adopt this 
ot In i wise loumlabout way of appealing to the 
big wigs ol my bewigged ptofession. 

1 am, bir, with much respect, 

Youi obedient servant, 
CincnncH Boots 
( Burrister-at-Lw). 
" —— — 

ME\EKBEEK—A CHARACTER. 

It is strange, but true, that not attune by 
Mevetbter is on the oigius or m <’m streets;— 
it is no It-s hue, ut not strmigr, thkt ne‘ha» 
mkd tlit* musical stage ol Europe for the past 
t tin tv ye.us as no one halt done since Signor 
it issint provokingly ceased to write.—Bellini’s 
wotks have passed, Dom/.r tti’s have passed j but 
■’Rebut” ami “Les ll\jguonots,’* m spite of 
tinu liugiyuul ovei-elaborate complication, have 
got a hold even win re, and have kept the place 
which they have got,—-A more singular pheno¬ 
menon in the lnstoiy of art is notwu record. 

Tin r# is no n< ed heYe to call back all the par- 
ticukra of lus birth, parentage, and education, 
to tell how Meyerbeer was bom rich among 
pannts devoted to him; how soon ho showed 
a will, for music—how soon great technical 
dexterity; with this a certain ^indecision in 
carrying his purposes out—a singular absence 
uti inventiveness, conjointly with a singular 
(persistence.—To illustrate from the history 
M' two Hebrew boys bora into rich Berlin faml- 
wfis,#icilhea of the twp endowed with electric 
geniuseach ofrthe two resolute to make hie 
pkay—MendSastitin wrote, when he was aged 
only fifteen, works which made an epoch, such 
as his pianoforte Quartets, end bis immortal 
Shekeapeaf^ overture—^eyerbeer, after he* 
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< coming known as pianist, betook himself to the “Bobert” without that most tantalising of itn> i 
1 stage, wandered acrow the Alps from Germany prea&ions that “ southing was all but going 
!j fhto the Italian theatres (then great theatres), wrong.” 

i there produced opeca after opera, only one of WuJi all this, the vitality of t he work is intense, 

| which—“De Croeiftto’’—survivesftmiin name, and has kept it, awl&jll keep it, mi the stage, 
j and not till be was agedjjorty asserted any right What alternate luxary ,*briUiancv, and piquancy 
> to catch and tojhold the ear of Europe, by the are in the ballet music—bow striking is the 
jj production at Baris If his “ Robert !e Diahle.” organ effect in the last act (Meyerbeer's best 
! tntfjf bp “ calm and classical," as one Mol last act)!—Who needs to be reminded of the i 

; Janey put it, to decry the five operas written amount of vigorous, passion ia the well-known 
j by Meyerbeer, for Paris — nevertheless, they have song “Grace" (the delight of excruciating 
j held Paris fast during thirty years—and before amateurs, who, were they wise as a race, would 
Paris had Meyerbeer Paris had Auber, and lad avoid the Princess Isabella’s almost frantic plead- 
| Bossini, with his stupendous second act of ing -as a deadly snare by no means to be sturn- 
j “Guillaume Tell.”—There cau be no doubt bled into in quiet Christian drawing-rooms). 

;i that “ Robert ” is one of the most popular — Tiie Waltz of 1 he Lemons sounds somewhat 
j operas of modern times; and yet it is tedious old already, ii is true, aud the scene of the Saint 
I in places—in places chargeable with a desperate and the fiend, below the foot of the crucifix, is 
j frivolity—in places spoiled by unnatural affect a- forced and hysterical, if it be measured against 
i fciem. Jt cannot be said that it is the mere show any of Biguo’r Rossini's combinations of emotion 
J of the drama—the delicious device of the (as, for instance, those in “Otello”), but that 
! dancing dead nuns, which has kept the work “ Hubertas an opera, stands, and will stand, 

| alive, and the great cathedral scene ia the I b<lieve, as 1 belief (with a difference) in the 
j last act. I have seen it. relished iu the tiny, consummate beamy of Gluck’s “Orpheus," or in 
i barn-like theatres of small German towns; and ! the delicious melodious comicality showered 
fj a curious recollection rises of a performance of over “11 Barbiere” and “La Ceueretdola.” 
j; this kind at Freiburg, in the. Jlreisgau, on What, has been said, applies still more closely 
j a sweltering summer evening, where the hero, to "Les Huguenots.” Curiously enough, 

heroine, and Fiend-Father were so fat, be- Meyerbeer seemed to follow the same instincts 

j sides being very old, t luat it would have been as those which moved bis old feilow* pupil under 

hardly possible to niche in a fourth character Voget—Weber.—After Weber’s “ I)er Frei- 

| among them, had a quartet been the duskier- sciiutx” came bis “Euryanthe.” After Meyer*- 

i atum,—so narrow was the stage.—The sound beer’s weird “Itobert” came the chivalresque 

of their cryiug-out on that breathless evening French story of St. Bartholomew's Eight, 

I was to be heard half way up the hill behind the "by much the grandest historical opera in 
! exquisite lace-work spire ot the cathedral. Yet being. How a man so timid, a Hebrew to 
1 J* never was opera better welcome anywhere, even boot, conld pitch on a subject so wide, so elabo- i 
j j when the prim donna happens to be called a rate, and so difficult., as hois among the anoma- 
I Lind ora Grist. The public believed and trein- lies of genius.—“Les Huguenots’' has never 
j! bled—Believed and shouted—cared nothing for been seen in all its pomp and pleasure (asCole- 
jt the haggard* scenery and the rubbishing faded ridge bath it), since its first few years in Parts, 
dresses, Wit went into the tale of the Devil, t he beginning with 1S30. The unwieldy length of 
j Evil One, and the saintly girl (L have some idea the whole five hours aud a half on its first 

i that the Princess vflis left out of the legend— representations has rendered compression and 

j as has happened in London at Her Majesty’s), sacrifice of its earlier portions inevitable; save 
! with, an honest credulity aud rupture which 1 those, could be presented point-device, Yet, 

j have never sften exceeded. so presented, how delightful they were! The 

Not one of the least, curious lads jvhich can opening scene in the HGtel de Nevers, with 

be put on record iu regard to this popular its gallants and its chess-players, and the Hu- 

opera, is, that it has, probably, never been ado gueuot chevalier ent rapped "into the midst of 

quatcly east,«savc by the four first artists, Ciuti- this good-for-little, yet altogether delightful 

Lamoureau, Falcon, Noftrrit, and Letasseur, society;—the exquisite chorus “L’aveulure est 

j who were brought together for its first persona- siuguiiere,” «vh«n the V'ung Catholic nobles 

Lu, kUm,*—I have never heard a tenor sing the music try to penetrate the mystery of the masked 

r precisely as it was written: neither Dupre?, the lady, makeup as fine and* perfect picture- 

j magnificent, nor Mario the fascinating, nos Tain- mu sic (F rench picture-music, to boot) as exists, 

j berhk the vigt^ .us. It was Meyerbeer’s habit to The$’*Twe as clear nud brilliant as if one of 

| load his artists with responsibilities beyon^ their Watteau’s most richly-finished groups could be 

i powers. Ha would exact the very highest and thesjfmt into sound. So,* too, are the scenes at the 

I very tawest note from evexy given woman andjSsourt or Cbcaoaceau#, in the second «ot of 

i He delighted in combinations of the utmost#’ Les Huguenots,” wonderfully exciting the at- 

eceentricuty and difficulty (witness* the tuiulejbeutian. and charming the sense, by their spirif... 
oadcnxain the unaccompanied (m from tbisland luxury*—before thf tragic passion of we IT' 
very “ Robert”),—he would heap instrument oif story has begun to stir itaeu. Yet three-fourths J 

instrument in accompaniment, as though he had of these.two acts are now of necessity sup- f 

set himself to •crush and not to support the pressed, if oily out of consideration to tile per- j 

voice* 1 have nevqft heard any performance of formers. In no other o[Jera that I know, ia the 
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chorus so mercilessly over-'Wori|wt, And the 
chorus is required to shofe courteous behaviour 
itself and act, ns Veil as to sing by memory 
some of the most diffieulffmueie ewer written,— 
at nil events, before tbe| excruciating abomina¬ 
tions of Herr Wagner weretjengendered. 

The present attempt is merely one to marli a 
few characteristics—and thus it would be super¬ 
fluous to follow the course of this superb his¬ 
torical musical drama slep by step:—the more 
so, because all its dramatic combinations arc as 
familiar to us as the great scenes of Shake. 
Speare.—Its intensely French colour may, liftw- 
ever, be illustrated once again. The chamber 
sceue between Itaoul and Valentine m the fourth 
act (never to be thought of without a memorial 
word of gTatitudc to Mario and Grisi), is, with 
all its resistless power, as nat lonal as t hat noble 
and awful paiutcd tragic scene—the Murder of 
the Duke de Guise, by Paul Dclarochc.—Tin 
fifth act, though the moat ambitious, is the 
weakest of the work: but, savi in his “ Robert,” 
its maker always exhausted himself before the 
charm was wound up. The fifth act of “ Lc 
Proplifcte,” with its historical hnnuut for the 
distressed mother, and the song at the final 
orgie, after t lie fashion of S.u danapalus (note 
by note, on the theme of the Paddy Carey, 
whose 

Cheeks tike tknmping red potatoes 

Lave long b< en the dt light of Dublin boys and 
girls), is almost absurd iu its weakness.—The 
trio of the voice and two flutes, winch closes, 
"L’Etoile,” written to accommodate the flute- 
like Mdlle. Jenny Lind, is a piece ot unmeaning 
display. The whole last act of “ Le IVdon dt 
Pioerovel,” where the distraught maiden, ait< i 
being insensible since midnight, is brought, by 
full daylight (wet from a weir, to boot), rt stored 
toiler wits, to be manird out of hand with a 
ready-made hymn, and a lovely irady-pu pared 
canopy, is an exoresccncc of utter silliness, which 
would have doomed for ever one less strong, 
with all his unsurpassable weaknesses, than 
Meyerbeer. 

The compound of force and feebleness could 
not be completer, in its incompleteness, than ill 
and throughout the ariistic h*stoiy of this 1 
trembling, amb^pus, successful, mean, gene- 
rous man. 

Among all those wliohgvc wonan unit ersal 1 ejm- 
tationin dramatic music,Mcyerbeet was the most 
timid, the most insecure as to his own purposes, 
with all hi* gigantic notions oi effect. 11 is opci ,i> 
were not so ranch written as stuck toga Huy, bit 
by bit, while the rehearsals of them were going 
on.—If a machinist under a papa cap crossed 
the stage, and made some irrevexont g mark oil 
the length of this scene-*-or that other niocosl 
sion—the composer shrank up, faltered, htlcfl 
ogeuncil on the matter,-^and, utter having bear 
inexorable iu bis iiept pretensions! conceded, 
with A humility which became ignoble, in icgai d 
to the naan under t be paper cap.i Hr did not 
knowithat his effects ^eic to be, Ir where they 
W«Ce to be made,but went outrying, contiivmg, 


and, like the bird that builds a nasi, bringing, 
here a straw',—there a bit of wool,—anon, a 
fragment of wood, or stone,—and, in the end, 
budding not so much a nest, as a habitation for 
musioaldrarta. 

No stone was left unturned ,by him to pro¬ 
cure—one might better sat to force—a success. 
It may be questioned whether so skilful m 

S tiat ever existed, who employed with^so 
iboratc u patience every machinery of compli¬ 
ment and cajolery as he did. lie prepared for 
the fiist representations of his operas by paying 
money right and left, with an anxiety humiliating 
to think of, and on a scale of expense impossible 
to any other who had not an ample private fortune, 
N o aul e-chamher w as too mean for him to he will■ 
mg to wait in it, pro* idod the master of the house 
had the slightest shred of influence on pressor 
public. HeshaiedSiritobcit Walpole’s opinion 
that every man has his pace— and would return 
to attempt and to tempt every imaginable as¬ 
sistance with a peitinacity nothing short of 
whimsical, but winch was rather distressing to 
be expost d to. The Boulevard des ltalicns, a 
soit of Fundi limit n For musical lumour, 
stieamed with tales of his expedients, months 
before Ins opeias wcie painfully born. One 
year, said rumour, Mem beer had been buying 
up all the stage oig ms, to prevent his new organ 
effect bung l« ust ilU J There was n later 
tah how he had connived to the crippling of 
th< organ at the Giaud Opeta, wl«n the same 
was to hdp a great scene in Nicodcmeyii’s 
“ btradella Another year, would come sim¬ 
mering stones of pilot - banquets after the 
fashion of Lucullus (and well did Meyer* 
beer undastand the art of dining, till ill 
health, and with it hypochoudiia, claimed 
him),—He had no objection to bespeak i"g opera 
books at iminuiruit puces, from the me.u of 
f( milt tun. home or foreign, tbcdgfl |t cbd not 
iollow that the books were to be set. I*cau 
speak to lus face of puzz^d inquietude, when 
one of the fulmtity ventured to decline a 
commission for such a piece of woik—in its vciy 
riupose, and by its uny essence, unprodueible. 
Though lie harassed evwy one during his re¬ 
hearsals k> tiie point of exasperation, by at first 
refusing the smallest concession, when the hour 
of peiiormanco drew nigh lie was seized with a 
cowering terror, wli^h would yteld or admit 
any clfange. Music lasting ouchour and a 
quaiter was ?ut out of “ Le rrophele” within a 
veiv few \uxks of its production;—and its great 
situation—the one of fusemation, in the fourth 
or Cathedral*act, would have possibly shared 
the same fate, lynl not Madam* Viardot, the 
ongi*al Fides, backed by Ary Schpffcr (liow all 
tins conics back like a thing of yesterday!), 
'pleaded to be allowed to show what could be 
represented by such an actress in such A situa¬ 
tion • • 

■ The music anil the man were one.—Having 
made himself altogether Fieueli, to the point of 
pioducing all Ins best works in France (for his 
” Vjelka,” written for Berlin a* a court com¬ 
mand to a%omposu' with %pouit appointment. 
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was a mere skefchaa compared with “L'Etoile,” _ “Well, but lie realty knew" a great deal about 
as completed* from that sketch for L'Opdra it, and lied n| exquisite taste in the landscape 
Obmique at Paris), Meyerbeer became less and part of it; witness tba# little plat under your 
less pophlarln Germany as time went on.—He window." | 

was treated* by his countrymen as s sort of "The fuchsias are (pretty,” said she, with ft 
renegade. Every folly and inconsistency in bis saucy air. “ Isn’t the p<^t Jute to-day ?” 
operas—whethet of sto$ or of music — was “It came two hoipfs ago Don’t you remcm- 

i massacred as m?reii«|Hly as if they had not her my saying there were no letters, except two 
po. leased in them one single atom of saving for Harry.” 

grace! He lived for Paris — he dreamed oil “ And where are you to forward them to him? 
j Paris—he fought for Pans—for months and Has he been confidential enough to tell your 1 ” 
i months establishing himself in that city as a “ No; he said, if anything conies for me, keep 


real than the former one—btought more ami 
more sarcastic comment, less and U*s of re¬ 


aper) ; being, for the nonce, busy at trying to In the muition of anything heroic or daring,or 


enthrone on the sta 
of musical discou 
Wagner. 


ige suchn shapeless in;Men 
u and ignorance as Hen 


A KENT IN A CLOUD. <ome «»w 
la IwESTY-rom CuaI’ifrs. , r , u . j um 

chapter xv. sis ruts’ uimihi sees ~ net 
The day of Calvert's departuie was a vny “lathed, 
sail one at*the villa; so was the nest, and the study of . 
next! It is impossible to repeat the routine of on him ” 


a quiet life when we ha\e lost one whose plea¬ 
sant companionship imparted to the hums a 
something of his own identity, without titling 
the dreary blank hts absence leaves and, to¬ 
gether witii this, comes the not :v flattumg 

•conviction of how little of our enjoyment we 
owed to our own * fforts, and how much to lib 


so much,” smd Emily, as .she s.it with her sistu 
hcsijcvtliif lalce, where the oats lay along the 
boats unused, nnd the fishing-net 1 nog to dry 
from the branches olVhe mulberry-tree. 

“Of eourse wc miss bun,” ^md Fhiieuee, 
peevishly. “ You don’t hie in daily, hourly m- 
tcrodbrse witji a person without feeling hts ab¬ 
sence ; but I almost think it is a relic I,” said 
site, slightly flushing- • 

"A relief, Florry! And in what way?” 


I don’t know ; that is. Pm not disposed to “Ah, that’s true, and JosejjJj won’t be bene 
into a nice analysis of Mr. CaWert’j mind, till Sat unlay,** sa^d she. sighing, “not to say 


and tho effect produced upon my % own, by the 
I mere iteration of things 1 never agreed with. 
8* Besides, I don’t want la the least to* limit your 

I regrets for him. He was ouo of your favour- 

I I ites." 

i “I always thought him mere a favourite ol 
1 yours than mine. Flurry." * 

* “ Thou I suspect you made a great mistake; 1 

'J but, really, I think wc might talk of something 
j else. What about those hyacinths; didn’t >ou: 

telt me ihev ought to be fhoved P” * * j 

M "Yes, Harry said they had tom much suij 
!’ there, and were losing colour iu eonsequcuoe.” 
j “I can’t Imagine him a great authority in 
! gardemug.** 


solitary, when even a new singer was “in the it till you hear of tne.” 
wind, or a new chance was on the cards—or “Tie affected mystery'. I think he imagined 
when (worst of all) a new composer “ cropped it gave something of romance to him, though a 
up ” in possible rivalry.—Young Geimany paid mote piosaic, worldly character, never existed 1 .” 
him in lits own coin: and to the incomplete “1 don’t acree with you, Florry. £ think it 
presentations of his difficult operas—each 4 isn was the vvoikllini *-s was the affectation." 


Flmcnee rolomtd deeply, but made no reply. 
“ And I’ll tell yon why 1 am convinced oi it. 


in uHumoii to any trait of deep devotion or 
(udhetie teudeimss hi' lip would tremble and 
Ins voice lallfr, and * 1 kii catching himself, and 
evidently ashamed of Ins weakness, he would 
ionic out wth some silly, or cicu heartless 
iimaik, us though to ma-k his confusion and 
give him time to recover himself." 

“ J never noticed tins,” said Flotence, coldly. 
“ lucked, 1 mu.M confess to a much less critical 
study of his character than vou lave bestowed 


“ \ou are unjust to yourself. It was you 
fust pointed out this trait iu him to me.” 

, “1 io'gft it, then, that's all,” said she, cap¬ 
tiously 

“ Oh. 1 know he vv as ashamed of being thought 
lomnntie ” 

“ J thought 1 ha 1 asked vou to talk o! some- 


“1 n#<*r thought we should havt missed b'm thing or somebody else, Nlilly. Let us, at least, 


silee! a topic wc cm think and speak on with 
s< me apptoach lo agreement.” 

Accustomed to Inar with Florence’s im¬ 
patience and lur capricious humours as those of 
m invalid, Emily made no answer, but drew out 
hoi work from a basket and pi# pared to begin. 

“ You ucedn't hope to make much progress 
ss itU your embroidery, Mllly. You’ll have no 
«in* to read out the Faust or the'Winter Night’s 
Tale to-day.” 


that L don’t suspect hq^ll have much time to 
bestow on reffdmg aloud ” 

“ 1 thought you w'cre going <o say that he 
reads badly,” said Florry, with a fnieed laugh. 

“4&».wo, Florry, l like his reading very much 
indeed; particularly ot T< any sou and Browning." 

,i “Jt is not so melodramatic as your friend 
jfclr. C’aU#rt’s; but, m my poor estimation; it is 
an much truer tasu." • 

I “What ft strange Riil van arc! Do you forget 
[the cvcniug you said? *11 nt >k hit Joseph reiuiLu 
aloud any faiore; l tklt^ to see him iu any 
rivalry of which he has the worst?" 

“ 1 imftd kivc said it in mockery, then, Miily, 
for 1 know lif uothing^in which Mr. Calvert 
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conki claim superiority ofet him# I am aware 
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ret hum 1 am aware 
this » not ycw'epinfcrt^ Mili$ indeed, poor, 
Joseph has not j many glkiMi in this house, for 
even Aunt Grainger arm one of the fascinated 
If our «®p%aii»g mcsS ” 

" Well, butyon kuffw, dfearesf Florry, what, a 
magic there is in the namd'Calvcrt to my aunt.” 

"Its, I know and deplore it. I believe, too, 
from chance expressions she has let drop, that 
her relations with those B very people suggest 
anything rather than proud or pleasant memo¬ 
ries; hut she is determined to think of them as 
friends, and is quite vain at having the permission 
to do 80 .” 

“Even Harry used to smile at her reverence 
for * dear old Roeksley.’ ” 

“The worse taste in him,” said Florence, 
haughtily. 

“ How bitter you arc to the poor fellow,” 
said the other, plaintively. 

“ I am not bitter to him. I think him a very 
accomplished, clever, amusing person, good- 
looking, manly, and so forth; and probably, if he 
hadn’t, persecuted me with attentions that I did 
not like or encourage, I might have felt very 
cordially towards him.” 

“Could he help being in love with you, 
Horry ?” 

“ In love!” repeated she, in a voice of mockery 
and acorn. 

“Ay, Florry, I never saw a man more 
thorough! v, devotedly in love. I could tell, as I 
entered ttie breakfast-room, whether you had 
spoken to him in coldness or the reverse. Ilis 
voice, as he read aloud, would betray wliei he. 
you were listening with pleasure or indifference. 
You had not a mood of gay or grave that was 
not reflected in his face; and one day I remem¬ 
ber, wben 1 remarked on the capricious changes 
of bis spirits, he said, ‘ Don’t blame me; 1 
am what she makes me: the happiest or the 
most, miserable fellow breathing. 5 ‘Well,’ 
replied l, ‘ I fancied from your good spirits it 
was some pleasant tidings the post had brought 
yon.* ‘ No,’ said he, ‘ it was thisand lie 
drew a violet frdtn his pocket, and showed it to 
me. I suppose you had given it to him.” 

“I dropped it, and he wouldn’t give it barb. 

I remember the day.” And, as she spoke, she 
turned her head aside, but her sister saw that 
her cheek was r erimson. Then suddenly she 
said, “IIow was it that you had such conti- 
dences together? I’rfi sure that, knowing my 
engagement, you must have seen how improper 
it Kras to listen to such nonsense on his part .” 

'* I couldn’t help it, Florry; the poor fellow 
would come to me with his heart almdStrbfcak- 
ing. I declare, there were times when his 
despair actually terrified me ; and having heariu, 
from Aunt Grainger x^liat dreadful 1 passionL 
these Calverts give way to—how reckless dt; 

consequences-” fc C 

“ “There, there, dead? spare me that physiof; 


comparison with one of them ” There was a 
jarring vibration in her sister’* lone, that told 
it were safer not to prolong fhe diseuasiou, aid 
little more was said as they walkea^towards the 
house. Aft. last Florence stepped short, and, 
pointing to the window of the row lately occu¬ 
pied by Calvert, said, "Joseph will dislike all 
those climbing creepers Chere, Hilly; be hates 
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“If you wish it, dearest; but is it not a pity ? 
Only think of all the time and pains it coat to 
train that jessamine-” 

“Oh, if they have such tender memories for 
you. let them remain by all means; but I think 
it wiil be quite ns well not to tell Joseph Hie 
reasons for which they were spared.” 

Though the speech was uttered in irritation, 
Emily affected to hear it without emotion, and 
said, “It was Harry’s own desire that we 
should not speak of him to Joseph, and I moan 
to obey it.” 

CHATTER XVJ. A LOVERS’ QUA REEL. 

Is course of time Loyd arrived at the villa, 
lie came tired aud worn out by a fatiguing 
journey. There had been floods, broken bridges, 
and bad roads in Savoy, and the St. Gothard was 
almost impassable from a heavy snow-storm. 
The difficulties of the road had lost him a day, 
one of the very few lie was to have with them, 
and he came, wearied and somewhat irritated, to 
his journey’s end. 

Lovers ought, perhaps, to be more thoughtful 
about “ effect” than they arc in real life. They 
might take a lesson in this respect with good 
profit from the drama, where they enter with all 
the aids that situation and costume can give__ 
them. At all events, Calvert would scarcely” 
have presented himself in the jaded and dis¬ 
ordered condition in which Loyd now appeared. 

“ How ill he looks, poor leiiouq” said,Emily, 
as the t wo sisters leit him to dress for dinner. 

“I should think lie may look ill. Fancy his 
travelling on, night and flay, through vain, and 
sleet, and snow, and always feeling that his few 
hours here were to be shortened by all .these 
disasters. And, besides,,all this, he is sorry uow 
for the step he has taken; he begins to suspect 
he ought not to have left England; that this 
separat ion—it must be for at least two years—- 
bodes ill to us. That it need not have been 
longer had he stayed at the home bar, and had, 
besides, the opportunity of coming Out to see us 
in Vacation. That it was his friends who over-, 
persuaded him ; and now that ho has bad a little 1 
time, for cahu reflection, away from them, he 
really sees no obstacles to hi# success at West¬ 
minster that he will not have to encounter at 
Calcutta.” 

“ And will he persist, in face of this convic¬ 
tion P” 

“Of course he will.! He cannot exhibit him¬ 
self to the world as a creature who does not 

. i_ J _• J ._j_ 4 _» 


“Is that of more consequence than what, would . 
really serve his interests, Florry?” 

“ 1 mu, „o casuist, Mill^but X think that the 









impression a pjan makes fey las mwracfcer for re- 
sqfalion is always of consequence.” 

Emity very soon saw that her sister spoke with 
an unusual degree of irritation. The arrival of 
her lovfer had not overjoyed her; it had scarcely 
' cheered her. He came, Joo, not full of high 
j hopes a%d tatitaa|$d by the prospect of a bright 
f'xtare, speculating onitiie happy days that were 
heto%'them, and even fixing the time they were 
| to meet again, but depressed and dispirited, 1 
, | darkly .hinting at all the dangers of absence, and 
‘' gloomily telbng over the long miles of ocean 
i that were so soon to roll between them, 
f! Now Florence was scarcely prepared for ail 
S i this. Site had expected to be, comforted, and sup- 
| ported, and encouraged; and yet from herself, 

; i now, all the encouragement and all the support 
i was to be derived ! She was to infuse hope, to 
supply courage, and inspire determination. He 
j was only there to be sus:ained and supported. 

. It is true she knew nothing of the trials and 
j difficulties which were before him, and she could 
I neither discuss nor lighten them ; but she could 
| talk of India ns a mere neighbouring count ry, 
j the “overland” a rather pleasant tour, and two 
! years—what signified two years, vrhen it was to 
j be their first and last separation r‘ For, if he could 
I not obtain the leave be was all but promised, it. 
j; was arranged that she should go out to Calcutta, 

! | and their marriage take place there, 
ji He rallied at last under all these cheering 
!j suggestions, and gradually dropped into that 
.; talk so fascinating to Promessi Sposi, in which 
!; affection and worldliness ;ire blended together, 
j and where the feelings of the heart and the fur- 
i niture of the drawing-room divide the interest 
r between them. There was a dash of romance, 
i too, in the notion of life in the far East—some 
i far-awsjUtome in the Neilgiierries, some lone 

I bungalow on the Sutlej—that helped them to 
j; paiufc yieir distant landscape with more effect, 

j and they sit, in imagination, under a spreading 
M plantain on the Himalava, and watched the blood- 

II red sunsets over the plains of Hindostan. 

,j Time passed very rapidly in this fashion, 
i j Love.is the very sublime of egotism, and people 
1 1 never weary (ff themsclgcs. The last evening— 

11 std things these last evenings—came,,wnd they 
i i strolled out to take a last look on the lake and 
!j the snow-white Alps beyond it. The painful 
i j feeling of having so short a time to say so much 
jj was over each of them, and made the* more 
i j silent than usual. As they thus loitered along, 
y *,tbey reached a spot where a large evergreen oak 
1: stood alone, spreading its gigant ie arms over the 
| i water, and from which the view of the lafce ex- 
| j tended for mil* in each direction. 

:j “This is the spot to have "a summcr-ljpuse, 
Florry,” Mid Loyd: “and when I come back 
1*11 build one here.” 

“ You see there is a rustic bench here already. 
Harry made it.*’ . • * * 

Scarcely were the words uttered than she felt 
her cheek burning, and the tingling lush of her 1 
blood to her temples. 

“Harry rnedhs Mr. Calvert, I conclude?” 
said lie, coldly. 


“ lee,” saidishe, faintly. ' 

“ It was a nlme I hare never uttered same I 
passed this threshold, Florrv, and 1 vowed to 
myself that I would notfce the first to allude lb 
it. My pledge, howevtf, went no further, and 
l am now released from. As obligation. Ixt us 
talk of him •freely.” • 

“ No, Joseph, I had rather not. When he 
was leaving this, it was his last wish that his 
'naiim was not to be uttered here. We gave him 
our solemn promise, and I feel sure you will not 
ask me to forget it.” 

“ 1 have no means of knowing by what right 
he could pretend to exact such a promise, which, 
to say the least, is a very unusual one.” 

“There was no question of a right in the 
matter. Mr. Calvert was here as oar friend, 
associating with us in close intimacy, enjoying 
our friendship and our confidence, and if he had 
reasons of his own for the request, they were 
enough for us.” 

That does not satisfy me, Florence,” said he, 
gravely. . 

“ 1 am sorry for it. I have no other explana¬ 
tion to give you.” 

“ Well; I mean to be more explicit. Has be 
told you of a correspondence that passed between 

“ Once for all, Joseph, I will not be drawn 
into this discussion. It ightfuilv, or the reverse. 


“ Do you mean to say that to any mention of 
this man’s name, or to any incident in which it will 
occur, you wdl turn a deaf ear, and not reply ?” 

• “ I will not speak of hint.” 

“ Be it so. But you will listen to me when 1 
I speak of him, and you will give my words the 
same credence you accord to them on other 
tinners. This is surely not asking too much?” 

“ It is more, however, than I am willing to 
grant.” 

“ This becomes serious, Florence, and cannot 
be dismissed lightly. Our relations towards 
each other are all but fie closest that can bind 
two destinies. They are such as meet all 
secresy—all mystery, at all AVents. Now, if 
Mr. Calvert’s request wer$ the merest caprice, 
t^e veriest whim, it matters not. Hie moment 
it becomes a mat,ter of peace of mind to me it 
is no longer a trifle.” 

“ You are making a very werious matter of 
very little,” said she, partly offended. 

“The unlimited confidence 1 have placed, and 
desire still to place, in you, is not a little 
matter. I insist upon having a full explanation.” 

“ You insist ?” 

“"¥v.s-,' I insist. Remember, Florence, that 
what I claim is not more my dne for my sake 
,' han for vour own. No name in the world 
Should stffnd between ^ours and mine, least of 

E " that of one whom neiiher of us can look on 
th respect or esteem.” 

“ If this be the leftaius of some old je#' -1 

jay.-” _ 

“Jealousy! Jealousy! *Why, What do yon 
mean?” * i 

“ Simply uiat there wras a time when ke 
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thought yotl his rival, and it was just possible 
you might have reciprocated thi sentiment.” 

This is intolerable*’ cried he. Then hastily 
checking his angry outnirst, he added: “ Why 
should wo grow warm* Florence dearest, over 
a mutter which cannCfc have but one aspect for 
us both? It is of you, lot of myself, 1 have 
went thinking all this time. I simply begged 
you to let me know what sort of relations existed 
between you aud Mr. Calvert that should pro-' 
rent you speaking of him* to me.” 

“Tou said something about insisting. Now, 
insisting is an ugly woid. There is un^ir of 
menace about i‘.” 

‘'I am not dispeaed to rccul it,” said be, 
sternly. * ’* 

• “So much the better; at least it will save us 
a world of vciy unpleasant recrimination, for 1 
refuse to comply.” 

“ You refuse! Now let me uudcrsl and j ou, for 
this is too vital a point for roc at least to make 
any mistake about—what is it that you refuse?” 

“ Dou’t you think the tone of our present 
discussion is the best possible reason lor not 
prolonging it P” 

“ No! If we have each of us lost temper, I 
think the wisest course would be to recover 
ourselves, and see if wo cannot talk the matter 
over in a better spirit.” 

“Begin then by unsaying that odious word ” 

“What is the wordP” I 

“ Insist! You must not insist upon any thing.” 

“I’ll take back the word if you so earnestly 
desire it, Florence,” said he, gravely ; "but l 
hope request will be read in its place.” '« 

"Now then, what is it you request ? for I 
frankly declare that all this tune T don't rightly 
understand what you ask of me.” 

“This is worse than l suspected,” said lie, 
angrily, “for now i see that it is m the mere 
spirit of defiance that you rejected my demand.” 

“Upon my woid, sir, 1 believe it will turn out 
that neither of us knew very much of the other.” 

“ You think so?” 

“Yes; don’t you?” 

lie grew vesy pale, aud made no answer, 
though he twice seemed as if about to speak. 

"I declare,” eridil she, and her heighten'd 
colour aud flashing eye showed the temper that 
stirred her—“I declare that 1 think we shall 
liave employed adl our lately displayed candour 
to very little advantage if it*does not carry us a 
little further.” * t I 

“I scarcely catch yota meaning,,” said he, in a' 
low voice. 

“What I meant was, that by a little further 
effort of our frankness we might come tesrnvey 
to each other that scenes like these are not 
pleasant, nor need they ever occur again.” 

“ 1 believe at last 1 apprehend yot't,” said hl,‘ 
in a broken accent. “You desire that our at, 
gagoment should be broken off?” fj 

«* She made no answer bat averted her head. £ 

“I will do my btst to be calm, Florence,^ 
cabftinuedjir, “and I will ask as much of you. 
Let neither of us sacrifice the prosjfiecttof a whole 
lif^liappiness for the sake of A petty victory 


in a very petty dispute. If, however, you are of 

opinion-” he stopped, he wffci about to say 

more than he had intended, more than he kitfew 
how to say, and he stopped, confused and 
embarrassed. 

“ Why aou’t you continue ?” said she, with a | 
cold smile. 

* 1 Because Tdon’tknow jlial I was about to say/’ 

“ Then shall 1 say it for you?” 

“ Yes, do so.” 

“ f( w as this, then, or at least to this purport: 

If, you, M iss Florence Walter, are of opinion that , 
two people who have not succeeded in inspiring ' i 
each other with that degree of confidence that j. 
rejects all disti ust, are soareely wise in entering j t 
into a contract of which truthfulness is the very 
soul and essence, aud that, though not very ' 
gallant on my part, as the man to suggest it, yet , 
lu all candour, which here, must take the place J ( 
of courtesy, the sooner the persons so placed j’ 
escape fiom such a false position the better.” 

“And part P” said lie, m a hollow, feeble voice, t 
She shrugged her shoulders slightly, as though 1 
to say that, or auy similar word, will convey my I 
meanuur. i, 

“ Oh, Florence, is it come to this ? Is t his to be , 
a last evening itt its saddest, bitterest sense?” j 
“ When gentlemen declare that they ‘insist,’ 

1 take it they mean to have their way,” said she, J 
vviih a careless tos-, of her head. j, 

“Good ileavens!” cried he, in a passion, , 
“have you never cared for me at all P or is your 
love so little looted that you cau toai it from 
jour heart without a pangr” Ji 

“All tins going back on the past is veiy un¬ 
profitable,” said she, coldly. t 

lie was stung by the contemptuous tone even , 
more t ban by the words she used. It seemed" 
as though she In Id his love so lightly she would 
not couth scend to the slightest tmubfc^o retaiu 
it, and this too at a moment of girting. 

“ Florence!” said he, m a lone ofticcfl melan- 
eholy, “if 1 am to rail you by that name for the , 
last "time—tell me, frankly, is this a sudden * 
t'.ijn ice of yoiiis, or has it fain rankling in your 
mind, as a ihmg you would conquer if youeouhl, 
or submit to, if you mu■>( ?” * , 

“ I suspect it is neifher one nor the other,” 
said she* w ith a lev ity I liu* almost seemed gaiety. 1 
“ I don’t think 1 am capricious, and 1 know I 
never harbour a long-standing ^grievance, I 
really (believe that it is to your own heart you [ 
must look lor the reasons of what has oceuncd 
between us. I have often heard tlmt men are 
so ashamed of being jealous, that they’ll uevei*^ 
forgive any one who sees them in the tit." j 
“'Enough, more thau enough.” said lie, trem- j 
bling from head'.o foot. “ Let us part." 
“fttemember, the proposal comes from you.” I 
“Yes, yes, it comes from roe. It matters 
little whence it comes.” ' j 

“ Oh, { beg your pardon, it matters a great ,, 
deal, at least tvs me. I am not to bear the re- i 1 
preaches of my aunt and my sister for a sup- i 
posoderuelty towards a mnnwhobas himself repu- j 

dialed our engagement. It would be rather hard | 
that i wt$ to be deserted and condemned too." j 
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“Deserted,. JPlorryi" cried hie, as the tears 
stood in his eyes. >' 

“Well, I cWtroeap deserted. There is no 
desertion cm either side. It is a perfectly 
amieablp arrangement of two people ilho are not 
disposed to travel |he satnesroad. 1 don’t want 
to imply that anymore hlamc attaches to you 
tL-" to me?' • • 

“ftiaw can any attach to me at all ?" cried he. 

" Oh then,if you wish it, I take the whole of it.” 

“ Shall I speak to your aunt, Miss Walter, or 
will yon P” 

“ It does not signify much which of ns is the 
first to acquaint her Perhaps, however, it would 
come with more propriety from you. I think I 
see her yonder near the "cypress-trees, and I'm 
sure you’ll be glad to have it over. Wait one mo¬ 
ment, this ring-” as she endeavoured to draw 

a small ruby ring from her finger, Loyd saw the 
turquoise which she wore on the other hand— 
“h.i. ^:«~" sa id s l ie , in some confusion, 


‘this ring. 


“ Not this one,” said he, sternly, as he pointed 
to the other. 

“No, the ruby,” said she, with an easy smile. 
“It was getting to hurt my finger.” 

“ I hope you may wear tile ot her more easily,” 
said lie, with a bitter laugh. 

“Thank you,” said she, with a curtsey, and 
theu turned away, and walked towards i be house. 

After Loyd "had proceeded a few steps to 
overtake Miss Grainger, he st opped, and hast cued 
back to the villa. Such an explanation as lie 
must make could, lie felt, be only done by a 
letter. He could not, besides, face the question¬ 
ing and cross-questioning the old lady would 
submit him to, nor endure the misery of re¬ 
calling, at her bidding, each stage of their sad 
quarrelletter, therefore, he would write, 
and then leave the villa for ever, and without a 
farewell* t<^ aBj. He knew this was not a 
gracious wav to treat those who had hecu 
uniformly affectionate ^nd kind—who lmd been 
to him like dear sisters—but he dreaded a 
possible meeting. He could not answer for him¬ 
self, either, asj.o what charges he might be led 
to make against Florence, or wlmt weakness of j 
character he might exhibit, in the midst of his j 
affliction. " I will simply narrate so much as j 
will show that we have agreed to separate, and ! 
are never to mfet more,” njuttered he. “ Flo-1 


-Not one of bis attempts, had satisfied him. 
Some were too length^ some too eurfc and. 
brief, some read cold, stern, and forbidding; 
others seemed like halfjcntreatics for a more 
merciful judgment; in fact, he was but writing 
down each passing emotfcn of his mind, ana 
recording the varyiusniasstons that swayed him. 

As be sat thus, puzzled and embarrassed, he 
sprung np from his chair with terror at a cry 
that seemed to fill Uie room, and make the 
very air vibrate around him. It was a shriek 
as of one in the maddest agony, and lasted for 
some*seconds. He thought it came from the 
lake, and he flung open bis window and listened, 
but all was calm and still, the very faintest night 
air was astir, and not even the leaves moved, 
lie then opened his door, and crept stealthily 
out upon the corridor; but all was quiet within 
the house. Noiselessly he walked to the head 
of the stairs, and listened; but not a sound nor 
a stir was to be heard. He went back to his 
room, agitated and excited. He had read of 
those conditions of cerebral excitement when 
the nerves of sense present- impressions which 
i have no existence in fact, and the sufferers fancy 
that they have seen sights, or heard sounds, 
which lmd no reality. 

lie thought, lie could measure the agitation 
that. distressed him by this disturbance of the 
brain, and lie bathed" his temples with cold 
water, aud sat down at the open window to 
try to regain calm and self-possession. For a 
while the speculation on this strange problem 
occupied him, and lie wandered on in thought to 
a?k himself which of the events of life should 
be assumed as real, and which mere self-delusions. 
“If, for instance.” thought he, “I could believe 
that this dreadful scene with Florence never oc¬ 
curred, that it was a mere vision conjured up 
by my own gloomy forebodings, and mv sorrow' 
at our approaching separation—what ecstasy 
would he mine. What is there,” asked be 
of himself aloud, “ to show or prove that tve 
have parted? What evidence have I of One 
word tlmt may or may not have missed between 
us, that would not apply to that wild scream that 
so lately chilled my very blood, and which I now 
kitnv was a mere trick of imagination ?” - As he 
spoke, he turned to the table, and there lay the 
proof that he challenged before him. There, 
beside his half-written letter, sfBod the ring he 


Iteartis already in the grave," And thus saying, 
j 1>C gained his room, and, locking the'door, bsgon 
to write. Deeply occupied in .his task, which 
; he found so difficult that several half-scrawled 
sheets already littered the table before him, he 
1 never felt the time as it passed. It was already 
i midnight before be was aware of it, and still his 
, letter was hot finished. It was so hard to Ay 
; enough and not too much; so h«fff to igstify liim- 
| self tn any degree and yet spare her, against 
whom he would got use one word of reproach; 
bo hard to confess the rnisery that he felt, ana 
yet not seem abjeot irJIhe very avowdR# 


beside his half-written letter, sfBod the ring he 
had given her, and 1 which she had just given 
back to him. *The revulsion Was very painful, 
and the teSrs, Vliich had not come before, now 
rolled heavily down his cheeks. lie took up 
the ring pnd” raised it to his lips, but laid it 
down^fclibout kissing it. These scnt-back gifts 
are very sad things; they do not bury the 
memory of the loved one who wore them. 
Nike tao newer that f%jl from her -hair, they 
l$ar other memories. They tell of blighted 
dfipca, of broken vow^ of a whole lifers pl an 
Jlrn, scattered, and give*to the winds. Their 
odour is not of love; they smell of the rank 
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place he gave it to herj the worislie spoke, her 
wash, her trembling hiad as Hebrew it on her 
finge^ the pledge heguttered, end which he 
mode ller repeat rohimlgain. He started. What 


made her repeat to him 1 gain. He started. What 
was that noise ? Was that Ids name lie heard 
uttered? Tea, someline was calling him. He 
hastenedt® the door, and opened it, and there 
stood Emily, She was leaning against the archi¬ 
trave, like one unable for further effort; her^ 
faee oioodless, aud her hair in disorder. She 
st agg ered forward, and fell upon his shoulder. 
“Wflid: is it, Milly, my owu dear sister?” cried 
he; “what is the matter?” 

“ Oh, Joseph,” cried she, in a voice of anguish, 
“ what have you done ? 1 could never have be¬ 
lieved this o tyou!” 

“ What do you mean—what is it you charge 
me with ?” 

“ You, who knew liow she loved you—how 
her whole heart was your own!” 

“But what do you impute to me, Millv 
dearest?” 

“How cruel! How cruel!” cried she, wring¬ 
ing her hands. 

“ I swear to you I do not know of what you 
accuse me.” 

" You hare broken her heart,” cried she, ve¬ 
hemently. “ She will not survive this cruel de¬ 
sertion.” 

“But who accuses me of this?” asked he, in¬ 
dignantly. 

“ She, herself, does—she did, at least, so long 
as reason remained to her; but now', poor darling, 
her mind is wandering, and she is not conscious 
of what she says, and yet her cry is, * Oh, 
Joseph, do not leave me. Go to him, Milly; on 
your knees beseech him not to desert me. That 
I am in fault I know, but. 1 will never again 
offend him/ l cannot, I will not, tell you all the 
dreadful—all the humiliating things she says; 
but through all wc can read the terrible trials 
she must have sustained at your hands, and 
how severely you have used her. Come to her, 
at least,” cried she, taking his arm. “ i do not, 
ask or want to know what has led to this sad 
scene between ybu; but come to her before it 
be too late.” 

“Let me first of all tell you, Milly-” 

He stopped. He meant to have revealed the 
truth; put it seemed so ungenerous to be the 
accuser, that li£ stopped, ana was silent. 

“ I don’t care to hear anything. You may be. 
.as blameless as you like. Wha^ I want is to 
saw her. Come at once.” « • 

Without a word he followed her down the 
stairs, and across the hall, and up another small 
stair. “Wait a moment,” said she, < ~t>pbning 
the door, and then as quickly she turned and 
beckoned to Him to enter. ’ 

Still dressed, but with Her hair facing loosb 
about her, and her dress disordered, Morencfr 
lay onher bed as in a t trance — so light lirtA 
ttreathing you could sdl no motion of the chest® 
Herbies were partly opened, and lips parted? 
h#!,«yffl'-4hcse gaye to her face a greater look 

sleeping at last,” whispered Mss 


■Grainger. “ She has not spoken qinee yoa.were 
here/. • - V; ;. 

Loyd knelt down beside the bed, and pressed 
bis cheek against her cold band; ( and the day 
dawn, as ife streamed in between "the shutters, 

saw him still there. - . ' 

& ' ... 

chabsu xvii. nmiP© sobrows. 

Houahfter hour Loyd knelt beside th oed 
where Florence lay, motionless and unconscious, 
tier aunt and sister glided noiselessly about, 
passed in and out of the room, rarely speaking, 
and then but in a whisper. At last a servant 
whispered in Loyd’s ear a message. He started 
and said, “Yes, let him wait;” and then, in a 
moment after, added, “No, say no. I’ll not 
want the boat—the luggage may bo taken back 
to my room.” 

It was a few minutes after this that Emily 
came behind him, and, bending down so as to 
speak in his car, said, “ How I thank you, my 
dear brother, for this! I know the price of 
your devotion—none of us will ever forget it.” 

He made no answer, but pressed the cold 
damp hand he held to liis lips. 

“ Does he know that it is nigh seven o’clock, 
Milly, and that lie must be at Como a quarter 
before eight, or he’ll lose the train?” said Miss 
Grainger to her niece. 

“ lie knows it all, aunt; he has seat away the 
boat; he will not desert us,” 

“ Jit-member, child, what it is be is sacri¬ 
ficing. It may chance to be his whole future 
fortune.” 

“He’ll stay, let it cost what it may,” said 
Emily. 

“ i declare 1 think I will speak to him. 1$ 
is my duly to speak to him,” said the old lady, 
in her own fussy, officious tone. “,I will not 
expose myself to the reproaches of hif family— 
very just reproaches, too, if thtj* imagyied we 
had detained him. lie will lose, dbt onfy his 
passage out to India, but, not impossibly. Ids 
appointment too. Joseph, Joseph, I have a 
word to say to you.” 

“ Dearest aunt, I implore you not to say if,” 
cried Emily. 

“ Nonsense, child. Is it for a mere tiff , and 
a fit of hysterics a man is to lose his livelihood P 
Joseph Loyd, come iuto the next room for a 
moment.” * 

“ Dcannot leave this,” said be, in a low, faint 
voice; “ say what you have to say to me here.” 

“ It is on the stroke of seven.” 

He nodded. : 

“The tram leaves a quarter before eight, and 
if you don’t start by this ons you can 7 t reach 
Leghorn by Tuesday.” 

“1 know it; I’m'not going.” 

“Do you mean to give up your appoint¬ 
ment ?” asked she, in a voiee of almost scornful 
reproach. <■ 

“ I mean, that I’ll not go.” 

“ What' will your friends say to this ?” said 
she, angrily. 

“ I have not thought, nor cab I think, of that 
now; noplace w here.”***, ' 
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“Then I must protest; and I beg you to re* 
member that Fbave protested against this re¬ 
solve on your part; Your family are net to say, 
hereafter, thid it pas through, any interference 
or influence ox oars that you took thi* unhappy 
determination, , I'll write, this very day, to your 
father, and say so** There, it is striking seven 
!” | 

M'anadfl no reply; indeed, it seemed as if he 
had nor heard her. 

"Youmight stiil be in time, if you were to 
exert yourself,” whispered she, with more 
earnestness. 

“ 1 tell you again," said lie, raising his voice 
to a louder pitch, “ that my place is here, and I 
will not leave her.” 

Alow, faint sigh was breathed by the sick 
girl, and gently moving her hand, she laid it on 
his .head. 

“ You know me, then, dearest ?” whispered he. 
“ You know who it is kneels beside you ?” 

She made no answer, but her feeble fingers 
tried to play with his half, and strayed, ua- 
guided, over his head. 

What shape of reproach, remonstrance, or 
protest, Miss Grainger's muttarings took, is not, 
recorded; but she hustled out of the room, evi¬ 
dently displeased with all in it. 

“She knows you, Joseph. She is trying to 
thank you,” said Emily. 

“Her lips are moving; can you hear what 
she says, Milly ?” 

Tile* girl bent over the bed, till her car almost 
touched her sister’s mouth. “Yes, dulling, 
from his heart he does. He never loved you wit it 
such devotion as now. She asks if you can forgive 
litr, Joseph. She remembers everything.” 

* “ And not leave me,” sighed .Florence, in a 
voice bar ely audible. 

“ Nofthy own dearest, I will not leave yon,” 
was all Jhafc horeould utter in the conflict of joy 
and sijTrow^ie felt.. A weak attempt to thank 
» him she made by au effort, to press his hand, 
but it sent a thrill of dtdight through his heart, 
more than a recompense for all he had suffered. 

If Emily, with a generous delicacy, retired 
towards 1.1ie whidow and,took up her work, not 
very profitably perhaps, seeiug how lit^e light 
came through the nearly closed shutters, 1st us 
not show ourselves less discreet, and leave lire 
lovers to themselves. Be, assured, dear reader, 
that in our reserve on this point wc arc no* less 
mindful of -your benefit than of theirs. The 
^harming tilings, so delightful to say and so 
ecstatic to hear, arc wonderfully tame to tell. 
Perhaps their very charm is in the fact, ^hat 
their speU waa,only powerful to those who 
uttered them. At all events* we are deter¬ 
mined on discretion, aud shall, only own tliat, 
though Aunt Grainger made periodical visits to 
the siok;robm, with frequent references to the 
hour of the day, and the departures and arrival 
of various rad trams,; they neve* heard her, or, 
indeed, knew that she was present, * 

And though she was mistress of those “asides” 
and that grand iAicndo style which is so deadly 
round a corner, theyjtover paid the lightest 


heed tocher fire. All the adroit references to 
the weather, sol the “glorious day far treed* 
ling,” went for naiight. /As well as tto store 
subtle compliments she made Florence on the 
appetite she displayed for her chocolate, and. 
which were intended to eonvey that a young 
lady who enjoyed her breakfast so heartily need 
never have lost a man a passage to Calcutta for 
the pleasure of seeing tor cat it. Truth was,, 
lluut Grainger was not in love, and, conse¬ 
quently, no more fit t<? legislate for time who 
were than a peasant in rude health is to sympa¬ 
thise pith the nervous irritability of a fine laay! 
Neither was Milly in love, you will perhaps rev, 
and ahe felt for them. True, bat Mill? might 
be—Milly was constitutionally exposed to the 
malady, and the very vicinity of the disease was 
what the faculty call a predisposing cause. It 
made her very happy to see Joseph so fond,and 
Florence so contented. 

Far too happy to think of the price he paid 
for his happiness, Loyd passed the day beside 
her. Never before was he so much in love! 
Indeed, it was not till the thought of losing her 
for ever presented itself, that lie knew or felt 
what a blank life would hereafter become to him. 
Some quaint German writer has it that these lit tle 
quarrels which lovers occasionally get up as a 
sort of trial of their own powers of indepen¬ 
dence, are like the attempts people make to 
remain a long time under wafer, and which only 
end in a profound conviction that their organisa¬ 
tion was unequal to the test. But there is aa- 
ot her form these passing differences occasionally 
take. Each of wio erring parties is sure to 
nourish in his or her heart the feeling of being 
most intensely beloved by the. other! It is a 
strange form for selfishness to take, but selfish¬ 
ness is t lie most Protsean of all failings, and there 
never was seen the mask it could not fit to its 
face. 

“ And so you imagined you could cast me off, 
Florence“ Aud you. Master Joseph, had the 
presumption to think you could leave me,” 
formed the sum and substance of that long day's 
whispering. My dear, kind redder, do not de¬ 
spise the sermon from the seeming simplicity of 
th^lext. There is a deal to be said on it, and 
very pleasantly said, too. It is, besides, a sort 
of litigation in which charge and cross charge 
recur incessantly, and, as in altaunkable suits, 
each patly pays his «wu costs. 

It was’ fort mi ate, most fortunate, that their 
reconciliation took this form. It enabled each 
1 o do that which was most imminent to be done— 
to ignore Calvert, altogether, and never recur to 
any imv;cion of bis name. Loyd saw that, the 
turquoiso ring was no longer worn by her, and. 
she, with a woman's quickness, noted his obser¬ 
vation of tfie fact. I am not sure that in her 
eyes a recognition of his joy did not. glisten, but 
rye certainly never uttered a word that could 
Jfcing up his name. 

* “So I am your guest, nfcdam, for ton days 
more!” said Loyd to Miss Grainger, q^thoy sat 
at tea thatSiig jfc. 

“Ob, we ail only toodjappy, It is a very 
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1 QUITE ALONE. 

Book the First: Chilohood. 

CHAPTER XXIX. LILY IS ACTUALLY AT HOME. 

Once more Lily traversed the up-hill pavement, 
and marvelled at the great rolling turbulent 
putters in the roadways putters which in those 
days often bore on their inky bosoms the carcases 
of defunct cals and dogs, that rolled past, swift 
and supine, towards the Infinite reserved for the 
| beasts. 

| Ouee more she saw the clumsy oil-lamps slung 
j on ropes across the streets, and smelt the faint 
! odour of the melons and peaches, and the quicker 
| aroma of the grapes from the fruiterers’shops. 
Tim way was by back streets, where there were 
few brilliant, shops, full of gold and silver and 
jewels, and rich dresses, and beautiful pictures.. 
But to tire timid little hermit, just escaped from 
her thraldom, the narrow dirty streets of old 
Baris were ineffably charming. The great dishes 
j fq*U of wet partly-cooked spinach, like preen 
! mortar, in the greengrocers’ shops; the giant 
t pumpkins„at the doors, some cleft in twain, and 
disclosing a voluptuous mine of golden squash 
and s|«dfulneSf within, that looked like the 
heads of grim Paynim warriors stricken off by 
•the two-handed swords of doughty Crusaders’; 
tiie eggs boiled in cochineal (as Madame Prudence 
I explained) to make their shells red; “ e'est pour 
distrain Peril, jpon enfantthe long strings of 
dumpy little sausages, the shapely pigs’ feet 
cunningly truffled, as t hough they had owns de¬ 
fiant of the skilfullest chiropodist; the other won¬ 
derful preparations of pork at the charcutiers’; 
the butchers’ shops, with their murble drgsam 
and gilt iron railings, and their scraggy but lively 
coloured show of meat; the glaring signboards; 
• ihe dazzling show of pewter pitchers in the wine¬ 
shops ; the ticket-porters dozing on their trucks, 
with their] shirt-collars open, disclosing their 
shaggy, vein-corrugated necks', the throng of 
little boy soldiers with vacant faces and red legs; 
of priests in shovel-hats; of policemen with 
swords and booked-hats; of moustached old 
women, very like the two Fates wbocame %> 
card wool at the Pension, trolling monstrous 
barrows full of fruit or vegetables; the water- 
carriers with their pails; the alert little work¬ 
women With llieirlrim white caps whisking along 
with their skirts thrdfn over one uf»; the 


wonderful poodle-dogs with tufted tails and j 
curling manes, like pacific lions of a smaller < 
growth; the liquorice-water seller with his j 
pagoda at his back hung w ith bells and banners, j 
and his clean napkin and arsenal of bright tin j 
mugs; the woman who sold Ihe jumbles, and j 
the nian who sold metal taps; the wandering ■ 
glazier with his cry of “ X itricr-e-e-c-c.r!” the i 
old clothesman, no Jew he, but a stout. Christian, ! 
who looked as though he had spent a good many j 
years travelling in Galilee, and had begun to 
waver in his faith somewhat, crying, “ Vicux. * 
habits, vieux galons!” the very beggars' and \ 
blackguard little boys in torn blue blouses, who 
splashed in the gutters, or made faces behind the 
backs of the cocked-hattoil policemen; all had ! 
charms for Lily. She could not help observ¬ 
ing that most of the surrounding objects— aui- j 
mate as well as inanimate—were exceedingly 
dirty, and that the atmosphere was heavily j 
kfden with tobacco-smoke ; but. tlm entire spec- i 
tacle was charming to her, nevertheless. i 

lly-and-by, in tiie wane of the afternoon (for f 
t hey had walked leisurely, and Madame Prudence : 
had met several acquaintances, the majority 
bearing large baskets from which the stalks of j 
vegetables protruded, or the heads of fowls ! 
dangled, anti who « ere manifestly of ihe culinary ; 
calling), they crossed the great roaring Route- , ! 
vard—which the housekeeper told Lily was an j 
ocean of wickedness, and to be avoided, save on | 
feast-days, when the good people came out as I 
w^jl as the bad—and cuterea a maze of streets ! 
much wider and cleaner, hut much quieter. 
There were few shops, but many white walls, i 
seeming to stretch omvard fa* miles, and re¬ 
lieved only by jalausicd windows and heavy 
portes cocker^. Lily’s lieart sank within her. j 
All looked oldar; but then all was as still and 
as gloomy as the stark and sepulchral suburb of ! 
Saint Philippe du Route. J 

“ JJuLb the good lady—does Madame de Ker- j 
golay—keep n Pension ?” she asked, nervously. 1 
Madame Prudence could feel the little arm | 
quivering fithin her ovgi, and patted it again, ] 
reassuringly. 

g Courage, my child Ji’she said, with amortx. 
h. “Why, we have not the boldness of a 
ea-pig. We have done with Pensions for 
good. No, more classes, no more Haricots, no 
more tasks andkpeuitcnces.no more Maroassias! 

A Pension, my faith! Madame la Baronnc de j 
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Kergolay—a baroness, «md you, of tiie old 
stock, and not oi»e rifiWs dayborore yesterday— 
is a lady of. ancient axwae&na, Sigh rank, aud 
ascertained position iftfsociety, She lias had 
misfortunes, cruel and bitter misfortunes, but 
sooner than keep a Pension and suck the blood 
of youaf children, she would stand and sell 
matches at the .comet of the Hue de la Cbaussee 
d’Antin. Yes, my child; suck their blood! 
That is what the Marcassiu does. She is a real 
Count TJgolino.” 

A considerable period had apparently elapsed 
Slice Madame Prudence had perused the storks 
of Dante, lily, however, knew quite as little 
about. Count Ugolino as the housekeeper did; 
and the assurance that Madame de Kergolay did 
not keep a school was quite sufficient for her. 

The baroness lived in the Marais, in one of 
the tallest and oldest honses of that tall old 
quarter. It was a red brick house, too: almost 
as great a rarity in Paris as a stone house is iu 
London. The entire mansion, Madame Pru¬ 
dence took care to inform Lily, belonged to the 
baroness: but she let it out in flam to respect¬ 
able tenants, and reserved only one floor, the 
third, for her own use. 

CHATTER XXX. IX THE XI AKA IS. 

Ir Madame dc Kergolay had lived on a third 
floor in London, the altitude of her dwelling- 
place would have been accepted as prima facially 
conclusive evidence of her impoverished circum¬ 
stances. But indigence, in Paris, docs not. 
necessarily correspond with the number of stairs 
you have to mount to your abode; auvl, although 
the baroness’s apartment was an truisieme, it 
was spacious, comfortable, and cVcu elegant. 

Madame Prudence was short-winded, and, as 
she toiled, up the staircase, uttered sundry in¬ 
vectives dgainsl a certain "Safane” asthma 
which troubled her. The Abbe Chatain would 
not have failed to reprove her for using so 
naughty an adjective; and of this eventuality 
Madame Prudence seemed herself aware, for, on 
the second landing, she objurgated the asthma 
with bated breath, and apostrophised it only, as 
a "Cosaque.” But she was very glad to rest 
awhile on this penultimate flight, while Lily 
gazed with admiration through an ccil-dc-bceuf 
casement on the vast panorama of slated roofs 
and chirOney-stacks which stretched around aud 
beneath her. The sweetly-savoured smoke from 
the wood curled in delicate violet hue 
against the clear blue sky; and the distant 
melody of a piano—played not as a scHSfl task, 
but for pleasure, for the instrumentalist carolled 
a lively ditty as he sang—came and smote her 
very sweetly on the ear* It was a simple matter 
to he pleased with, yet Lily felt as though she 
^nould have clapped ijes hands, and sung baS: 
again. Poor little, creature! she had seen 
little, as yet, of the only city in the world worth 
laving in."" „ 

“I should like,” she said, in aity prattle to her 
new found friend, " always to live here, and look 


through that window. See, there, is a woman 
hanging out linen on * roof. Oh, if there were 
csflypome birds. * There nfeed to be birds at Miss 
BunaycastteV’ f 

“lard ycjirself,” rejoined the good-humoured 
Itousekeeper. "SiUg little .chatterer, you’d 
sopn get tired of your biws-eye view, PU 
warrant. Yes, yes, then* are better^ thing!,** 
be seen within. Comel My respiratio^is a 
little restored. We will ring at the good lady’s 
bell.” ' ■ 

A lively piece of sculpture, in the likeness of 
a horse’s forefoot, hung at the end of a silken 
cord by the side of a door whose central panel 
exhibited a brass plate, and, thereon, in very 
spiky and attenuated black letters, the words, 

“ Madame la Bnrounc de Kergolay.” Lily felt 
a slight, tremor when she.read “baroness.” The 
remembrance of a former “ countess” was rather 
conducive to a conviction on her part that she 
bad had enough to do with titles of nobility 
for the term of her natural life. 

A withered old man, very diminutive but 
with a very large head, and perhaps the thinnest 
pair of spindle-shanks ever seen out of a mu¬ 
seum of anatomical preparations, opened the 
door, and grinned in a hospitable tnauner at the 
new comers. 

“ This is my brother Thomas,” said Madame 
Prudence, introducing the little old man, “al¬ 
though you will oftener hear him addressed 
by bis little name of Vieux Sablons. He is twenty 
years older than I; but in liis youth was a furious 
gaiiiard. Even now ii fait dcs farces. He is as 
upright as a dart, as strong as Hercules, mid 
sain comme mon ceil.” 

Thomas, otherw ise Vieux Sablons, grinned so 
extensively while ihcse praises were^being be¬ 
stowed on him that, in the mind of tBe timid, 
some fear might have arisen rcsfpec^iugitlje per¬ 
manent cohesion of his' superior and inferior 
jaws. This time, however, no divorce between * 
the upper and lower portions of his head took 
place. The grin subsiding into a smirk, he 
shut the outer door behind thp visitors, and 
ushered them into the interior of the premises. 

Lily ''remarked that Thomas’s large head, 
though quite bald on the summit, and very 
scantily furnished with thin lock$ about the ears, 
was plentifully powdered. He wore, moreover, 
earrings: at which, I take it, an English Jeames 
would have been astounded, if not scandalised. 
He was habited in a green livery coat, short m" 
the jvaist, and shorter in the tails, shortest of all 
from a proportional point of yiew in the cuffs, 
aud* ornamented with a shoulder-knot of tar¬ 
nished silver bullion. It was a coat worn to the 
very shabbiest, and scrupulously neat, and the 
large plated buttons had been sooftett polished 
t£at the-armorial cognizance on them, as on a 
Louis tkq.ibtUenth franc, was well-nigh defaced. 
Thomas’s waistcoat had. fallen likewise into the 
sere and yellow leaf—or, ratb^thc.Jkaf that is* 
sere without being yellow, wv^. ; friginal; hue 
of the <^ankcen which Wmed its texture had. 
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through repeated ablutions, vanished. His green 
veket nether garment*, likewise, suggested to 
the observant spirit that they had Originally 
formed the Covering of a Utrecht eofo of the 
time of the First Empire, which toll been very 
liberally sot upomby the •beaux and belles of 
that epodh. He ftore silk stockings of no parti- 
cuta'i, colour, and, whefe they were not cobweb, 
his hSte, like the late Sir John Cutler’s, were i 
one darn. Still, any little short-comings that 
might have been noticeable in his apparel were 
amply compensated by a prodigious piur of cut 
steel Mickles in his shoes, and by a protruding 
shirt drill or jabot so white, so starched, and so 
stiff, that it gave him the appearance of a piece 
of Palissy-warc, cleaving with distended fin its 
way through life, like oue of poor Bernard’s perch 
through a dish. 

“lie wore that coat before the assembly of 
notables met,” whispered Madame Prudence- 
“ He was a running footman at Vieux Sablons. 
He has worn 1’epee au cote —the sword by his 
side. Ah, the glad days!” 

Anon they had passed through a cheerful 
dining-room with the usual floor of inlaid wood, 
light chintz hangings and furniture, and plenty 
of mirrors. At each of the three windows there 
was a glittering cage, aud in each cage a canary 
was singing. 

“ Hao! it is better t ban the staircase,” quoth 
Madame Prudence, slyly. 

Lily thought so, indeed, when they came to the 
next room, the saloon, where the mirrors had 
richer frames—all tarnished, though—aud where 
there were more birds, as many as four in a cage, 
and a beautiful globe full of gold and silver fish, 
and some stately pictures of ladies in hoops, aud 
gentleBjfw with wigs and swords, and some 
older portraits of cavaliers in slouched hats and 
curledwilmteaches, and dames in ringlets and point 
B lacc. Here the furniture was of dark carved wood 
with elaborate cushions find backs in needlework. 

‘‘All Madamc’s doing,” whispered the house¬ 
keeper^ “ She is an angel at her needle, but they 
were put togctlfcr by the tapissicr of the quarter. 
The old furniture was broken to piecap; the 
mirrors and the pictures my brother saved; but 
there’s not a portrait without a bullet-hole or the 
gash of a kmfe*in it, carefully mended; not a 
looking-glass frame but the glass itself has*bcen 
smashed. What you see is nearly aliThat is left 
,of the eh&tcau of Vieux Sablons.” 

Again they went on, until Thomas, lifting up a 
heavy drapery of old tapestry veiling a daor, 
tapped discreetly at it. His large head dis¬ 
appeared in the hangings, but he speedily with¬ 
drew it, tod turned it towards the visitors with 
a reassuring grin. 

“ Madame will receive,” he said, “ She is not 
saying her breviary. Go in, my c^ildretf.” * 

Lily observed, as he retired, that, although he 
was as “ upright as a dart,” the gait of Vieux 
Sablons was very feeble, and he hoholcd. 

Madame Prudence segued to divine t&e girl’s 
thoughts. • 


“ Yes,” she s^d, with pleasant pride. “Thomas 
is of a Certain age. He As no longer to life first 
youth. He is eighty, tod for sixty-five years, 
man and boy, has been to the service of the 
family. But he is agile, j Oh! he is alert. Ms 
parole d’honaeur, I dhinx he could dance Ike 
gavotte as well as Monsieur Vestris.” 

But here Madame Prudence was inwardly re¬ 
minded that priests’ housekeepers have no right 
to be critical on the execution of so mundane a 
performance as the gavotte, and she was tor a 
mouuint covered with confusion. She muttered, 
however, something about the old thoughts that 
had come into her head through the presence of 
young people, and, pushing aside the drapery, 
led Lily in. 

They found themselves in a neat smiling little 
room that was half boudoir aud half bedchamber, 
the walls hung with antique tapestry in which 
shepherds and shepherdesses, brave with ribbons 
—for t heir very crooks and the necks of theirsheep 
were hung witii the particoloured products of the 
loom—wcrc grinning as affably upon all comers 
as Thomas, yclept Vieux Sablons. Their smiles 
had somewhat, faded from the stitches which 
years agonc had been fixed in perpetual cachili- 
natknr by busy lingers now flesidess in the tomb, 
but they continued to grin valorously. As though 
there had really ever been such a place as 
Arcadia, as though the real names of Corydou 
and Phillis had not been Colin and Margot, 
who had pined in rags and penury, and fed 
o* black bread (and, when that was scarce, On 
boiled grass), while the beaux in wigs had been 
■writing epigrams to the belles in hoops at the 
1 all-roofed chateau yonder. As though the 
chateau had never been burnt down by Corydons 
and Phillises infuriated by famine and oppression. 
As though there had never been a guillotine 
erected iu permanency at the Maine, a desecrated 
parish church, a broken cross, and a Reign of 
Terror. And the shepherds and shepherdesses 
went on smiling, in a third floor in the Marais, 
as they had once smiled in the gr?at hall of Vieux 
Sablons. • 

Uliere were more birds in this room; and their 
diversified twittering was, to tell truth, some¬ 
what embarrassing to the newly-arrived stranger. 
One soon grew accustomed, however, to a riot 
which of all riots is Ihe most tolerable. There 
was a dwarfish *coffee-co]oured pug-dog, too, of 
the breed called “eariin”—a detestable little 
beast with a red leather collar huug with bells, 
and ajaee like that of a negro pugilist (who had 
lost the fight), seen through the. small end of an 
opera-glass. This pet and treasure yapped and 
japped aboijf the room, and at first seemed to. 

! clincd to cultivate a hostile acquaintance with 
Lily’s ankles—dear me! how very late to the j 
djte I am in telling you Site our solitary one had* j 
tfgun to have ankles, and ifcat they were very 
shapely—but was soon recalled to -ajjjgr by a 
mild voice ;*a voice which addressed him now as 
“ little tyrant,’! and now <as “little cherished 
oge.” 
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Oa a cushion of Imnbour-work, whroh was 
moved about as the surds rays affected different 
strips of the flooring, pouched, grave and ma¬ 
gisterial, and with a fell of fur like an Eliza¬ 
bethan ruff, round his neck, a monstrous Angora 
cat. It was eiud, longygo-that no human being 
could ever have been as wise as Thurlow looked; 
but the impenetrable sagacity of the Angora’s 
countenance would have reduced the chancellor,; 
wig, seals, and ail, to idiolcy by contrast. The 
Angora cat’s name was Miriflon. 

In this room therewas a handsome circular tabic 
of marqueterie, laden with books, with flowers, 
with needlework. There were cunning little green 
silk screens to subdue the light and the heat of 
the fire, which, notwithstanding the warmth of 
the weather, was crackling on the polished 
andirons of the roomy chimney. In a far-off 
alcove there was a bed: looking move, however, 
like a vast ottoman: with a faultlessly adjusted 
counterpane of quilted crimson silk. 

By the work-table, a screen before her eyes, 
in a long low invalid chair, reclined a very 
old lady, whose hair was like undressed, hut 
highly bleached, flax; who?c lineaments seemed 
to have been cut in marble; wiiose complexion 
was soft, and clear as virgin wax. Her bauds, 
Lily noticed, were as white as the Marcassin’s; 
but they were mild bands, gentle hands, innocent 
hands, hands that closed only when they were 
clasped in prayer, that opened only to give some¬ 
thing away. She was clad in grey silk, and a 
kind of laced kerchief was < ied under her head. 
She wore spectacles, and she had not a tooth in 
her head; but she looked, for all that, very like a 
saint. 

"Kiss her, my child,” whispered Madame 
Prudence. 

Lily trembled all over: and, she scarcely 
know why, her eyes filled with tears. Then, by 
an involuntary movement, she crept down to her 
knees, and took the lady’s hand, which was soft 
and glossy, and, holding it between her own, 
gently kissed itj 

The lady disengaged her hand and patted the 
brown curls nestling by her. 

"And so you arc to be my little pet bird,” she 
said, in alow yet silvery shrill voice. “ We are very 
good friends already, 1 can see. Monsieur 1’Abbe 
has told me all about you. <You have nothing to 
fear here, Lily Floris.' 1 ' ‘ y 

To Lily’s inexpressible delight tlie lady spoke 
English—-her own pure, sonorous, native tongue; 
at which Madame Prudence, not understanding 
a word, looked on in highly critical admireftion. 

Madame de Kergolay smiled at the girl’s ill-con¬ 
cealed astonishment. 

Don’t be afraid,” $he continue^’; “ this is 
not a Pension Anglaise. You are surprised to 


$fsuese days (the scamp), is English from 
®foot. Yes; I come of ai^ English family 
you never heard of the Greyfaunts of 


Lancashire ? No, you are too yoqng—but I waa 
bom in France, My father was exiled in the’^5 
for his attachment to the' true king, and I was 
brought up hy the English Benedictines—-ah! 
the good Asters—in Paris; and when I left 
tbe convent I marribd Monsjpur de Kergolay.” 
She sighed as she spoke, and turned to a 
portrait supported on (little easel,near 
It represented a handsome gentlema^witli 
powdered locks, but with a full dark moustache, 
who wore a white uniform coat with blue facings, 
and the cross of St. Louis at the button-bole. 
“Yes,” the baroness mnrmured. “lie was 
(lie bravest captain in his regiment, and the 
bravest gentleman in all Brittany. Nay, I libel 
them: tbe Bretons arc all brave, and there is none 
bravest.” 

She was given to ramble somel imea in hear dis¬ 
course, and an unusual flow of volubility was 
succeeded by a silence somewhat blank. Madame 
Prudence beckoned Lily away. 

“ Wc will leave her a little while,” whispered 
(lie good housekeeper. “ She is easily fatigued. 
Madame is of a great age. Figure to yourself, 
my dear: eighty-six. She is weak, but ah! she 
has the courage of a Mousqnctaire Gris in her.” 

“She is a very beautiful old lady, and I am 
sure she is good/’ Lily said, thoughtfully. 

“You are right, little seer,” returned the 
housekeeper, tapping the girl familiarly under 
the chin. “Beauty like hers laughs at time. 
Now it is a lantern, very clear and pellucid, 
through which her beautiful soul-shines. The abbe 
says that she will be asked few questions on the 
great voyage. Her papers ure ail in order. Do 
you know that M. l’Abbe Edgeworth, who con¬ 
fessed the martyr king, gave her absolution him¬ 
self when, with six of her old governesses, the 
Benedictines, she was mounting the fataVtumbril 
that was to convey her to the sftiffqld ^knd it 
was only by a miracle she escaped.” * 

“ Poor lady,” murmured Lily. “ How beauti¬ 
ful she must have been.” 

“ Beautiful! ” repeated Madame Prudence. 
“Ab! her beauty has gone through rude trials. 
Fire and famine and slaughter, insult and torture, 
captivify exile poverty, and hunger. And now, 
with the exception of her graceless grand-nephew, 
she is left quite alone.” 

“Why, 1 am quite alone too,” quoth Lily, 
simply. 

“ Poor little lamb! I didn’t mean to lmrt your 
feelings. There! You arc to be no longer aloncT. 
Madame la*Baroimc will love you very dearly, 
and/Vieux Sablons will take as .much care of you 
as though you were Azor the pug-dog; or Miri- 
flon the cat, and I will come and see you when¬ 
ever I. can spare half au hour; and, bless my 
heart, bore is Babcttc, tire femme de ebarobre, 
*bo wilkshow you the little room that is to be 
yours, ^nd rfbw, really, I must kits you and 
bid you good-by, or my dear abbd will think X 
am lost.” 

And Madame Prudenre, confeding Idly to the 
care ofiBabcttc, who write a homely woman of 
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middle age, witli a port-wise stain on her face, pas mcl qui i’ai conseilhS de tuer Is hourgeois,” 
was as good aJPher word, and bustled away. she muttered, ip a lower tone, ami halted, and 
flabette took Lily into a charming little bed* looked at Lily, and breached hard, 
room, all rustling in white dimity draperies. Ah! ' The girl was shuddermg. 
so different ffotn that dreadful hole at the Mar- “The bourgeois did loot die,” Babette went 
cassia's. She showed Ldy acoquettilh little bed, on, gloomily. “Otherwise, Claquedtrnts would 
and a wardrobe v^rae her unen and clothes were have been guillotined. Well, they sunt him to 
n,ajTOnged ; and then, texthe girl’s great astonish- Toulon for life. He is there now, with a red 
m&i'SJjhe nomely Babdte sat down on the bed, nightcap, and chained to another villain. N’cn 
i and began to cry. ’ parlons plus." , 

i “ Dpn’t mind me,” she said in French, wiping “ I was tried with him,” she resumed. “ They 
her eyes. “I’m not going to hate you or to be were merciful to me because I was a woman, 

I jealou^ of you. But I am low-spirited this and h had but two years’ seclusion. I came out 
morning. Je pensais apriis mon homme li-bas: of prison to do what ? To starve. ‘ Get up,’ said 
I was thinking about my husband, yonder.” the police one day. ‘ Lie down,’ they cried the 
Lily could not help thinking Babette a very next. ‘ Go here, go there, where are your papers ?’ j 
strange woman, but she forbore to vex her by I had none, and no bread. I tell you I had no ; 
interruption. bread. They would not take me in at the 

“Is it through-” Babette was about to say hospital. I was so strong, they said. I had i 

“charity,” but she cheeked herself; “is it pour had a child. That died while I was iu the 
1’amour du bon Lieu that you arc going to stay prison. I begged a sou one night, and paid the i 
with us P” toll on to the Pont des Arts to drown myself, j 

Lily felt herself blushing crimson, but she The Abbe Chat ain met me. He gave me money ; 
answered steadily: “lam quite alone, and poor, for a bed. He tokl Madame about me; 1 was | 
and was very unhappy where l lived, till M. received in an institution where saints, such as 
1’Abbe Chatain brought me away: and I know she, gather together wretches such as L I 
that Madame de Kcrgolay is very charitable.'* worked very hard. I showed that I could be 
The homely woman had a brawny list. She honest. Good God! I never stole anything but 
doubled it, and brought it down with a thump when I wanted bread, or when my man told me. 
on the bed. At last .1 came here. I am housekeeper. I have i 

“ Charitable ?” she repeated. “ Site’s a saint, t lie care of the plate. I could strangle Madame, j 
Don’t think I wish to shame you. I am the who is as helpless as a child, when 1 put her to j 
lowest of the low, a creature of shame, la tier- bed. Vieux Sablons does not know my story, 
uihre des dernieres;” and she began to weep 'JWio Datue Prudence, even, only knows, from the 
! afresh. abbe, that I was poor. Nothing more. But I 

i ‘ Lily did her best to console her, but the most tell you—because you arc young and have been j 
efficacious balsam to he applied to a wounded miserable—think of me, and bless God that you | 
spirit seemed, in the ease of the homely woman, ever came into this house.” ; 

to be Hid doubling of her list again. She brought “ And your husband?” Lily said, lifting her sj 

it dowzyvith renewed force on the counterpane, great, eyes iu wonderment to the woman’s face, j. 
“L8ok Jbu well here, little one,” she ex- “ Speak no more of liim,” she returned, “if , 

• claimed. “This hous^ has more mercy in it he were to escape, or to be released, I declare ! 

than the Hotel-Dicu—than Biceire—than any that 1 would kill myself. I love him, and a 
house on earth. My man, my husband, it is very mouth after »a had met we should be at the 
certain* was a villain —Claude Gallifct, called Depot of the Prefecture again, lor robbery. Ton . 
Claqucdeuts. \n abominable man. Do you see will never hear anything mere about this from 
that scar on my forehead ? That waf where nx* Go! I see y ou arc good. I am not about 
he knocked me down with liis adze, as a butcher lo be jealous of you.” And Babette got off the 
knocks down the bceuf-gras. Observe it well. The bed, smoot hed out the indentations made by her 

blow went through my skull ;js though it had been list, and very composedly proceeded to fill the 

of paper. Do you see this gap in my m^uth rTUut ewer from a laree brass pitcher. 

is where Claquedcnts knocked three of my teeth When Lily vps left alone, she ventured to open ■ 

• down my throat. My breath is almost as short as the wardrobe, and found that the mean and j 

the Dame Prudence’s. But I hurt;no asthma, patched apparel she had brought from the Pen- j 
1 pant because Claude jumped on me, and bft>ke siou-Uarcassin had been supplemented by astore j 
two of my ribs.* But I loved that man there, of linen, morning wrappers, and other feminine j 
Do you understand?” * gear, which, to her unaccustomed eyes, appeared 

Lily was bewildered, and knew not what to inexpressibly spruce and smart. There was little 
say. She bowed her liead. tinery among the stock ; there were neither silks 

“If he was bad,” the woman continued, “J nor satins; but to the whilom Cinderella the few 
was bad. If he was a robber, I was a receiver of drawers seemed to Cunfhte the treasures of tlHf 
stolen goods. I tell you I loved him. *\VeU! If Judies. Site had never scan such nice clothes 
j he did commit the burglary by night, Ihelpedhim. since the well-remembcrcd afterno o iM feh cn Cut- 

j I made the skeleton keys for him, and the list wig and Co* fitted her out. 

slippers, so that he shou|t not be heard. «£e n’est Presently came Vieux Sablons with a tap at 
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her door, to tell her, with as coadBatof/a gtra 
as usual, that Madame would again receive her. 
She followed tem,timi%; but with a happy, reli¬ 
ance graduallyifrowifiif upon her. Everything 
told her that in this hou$e she had nothing to fear. 

Madasaede Kergo^ay bade Lily come very 
close, and hissed her on t bt forehead. 

“lama very weak suffering old woman, myj 
darling;” she said, “and constant pain makes me I 
cross and irritable, sometimes. When I scold* 
you (which will not be often, I lmiw), you must 
smile and kiss me. When 1 scold Vieux Sablons, 
be rubs the buttous of his coat with his sleeve; 
which relieves him. Formerly he used to wliistle, 
but 1 prohibited that, as au impertinence. And 
now you must sit down on that little stool by 
my feet, and tell me every! king about yourself. 

I need not ask you for the truth. It is written 
ia your face.” 

It was, indeed. Tire girl drew the stool close 
to the old lady’s chad, and, her brown curls 
nestling amongst the draperies of her protect ress, 
told, in artless simplicity, the short and sorrowful 
story,of her life. There were no startling in¬ 
cidents, no romantic episodes. It was a mean, 
common-place little tale; hut Madame de Iver- 
golay shed tears as she listened to it. 

“You have been very unhappy, my child,” she 
began, when Lily had ended. “Let. us pray 
that the dark days are over, and that the bright 
time is coming. Lx His inscrutable wisdom and 
mercy, the Almighty is often pleased to afflict 
most sorely those of His creatures who seem 
least deserving of his anger. You have lia.l, 
indeed, to suffer two most terrible deprivations. 
No father to protect, no mother to cherish and 
fondle you! Ah! poor little lamb! my heart 
bleeds for yon. But we must see what a feeble, 
bedridden invalid can do to console you; yes, we 
must try to make you as happy as the day is long.” 

“There is only one thing that I am afraid of, 
madame,” faltered Lily. 

“And what is that, my child P” 

“If the lady-jrtbe strange lady—the one who 
was called countess—should find me out ? If 
she went to Mademoiselle Mareassin’s, and dis¬ 
covered where 1 was! Oh! it would be dread ft-1.” 

“Foolish little thing. After deserting you so 
long, it is not jxrobable that she will care to 
inquire about you. If she be indeed y our mot her, 
she must be a cruel aed hard-hearted woman—a 
Bcandal to her*sex. But I cannot believe that 
any mother could be so inhuman. No, no; she 
must be some wicked and intriguing woman, 
who, to further had designs of her own, liar, been 
endeavouring to alieuate you from your real 
parents. Let us think no more about her. 
Justice, divine or human, must, soox er or later, 
overtake a creature sd abandoned. Let us in¬ 
dulge in hopes, rather, that some day the two 
gentlemen who placed*you at the school At 
."Clapham, and one to" whom must have been yom 1 
father, icyyhe met with. But, unt il they do come 
forward, and under any circumstances, you are 
not the less to be my'dear adopted child.” 


They had much converse that afternoon; and 
au. impertinent little alabaster r clock m the 
mantelpiece had proclaimed, in a voice very muck 
resembling the barking of a very weak little 
pappy, that it was si* o’clock, when Vieux 
Sablons (who had bestowed a fresh sprinkling 
of powder on his bald pate^n honour of the 
oocasion) announced that Madame was servgd. ., 
and that dinner was read/. 

Madame, alas! could not. walk to her wrening 
meal; hut as she obstinately refasod to be treated 
so much like an invalid as to be served in her 
bedchamber, she was slowly wheeled in b^r chair 
to the saile-a-manger. The six o’elock dinner 
was one of the few links that bound her to the 
every-day world; and, whether she dined alone 
or in company, the ceremonious announcement 
of the banquet was made by Vieux Sablons, and 
her modest repast was served up in the apartment 
specially provided for the purpose. 

The dinner was a very simple, but a very 
nice one. They had a soup with bread in 
it, a little of the gravy beef with a sharp 
sauce, a couple of dishes of vegetables, a roast 
chicken, and some cream cheese. The only 
evidences of luxury were in the wine, which was 
a rare and odoriferous Bordeaux, and in the 
dessert, at which a magnificent melon made its 
appearance. Everything pert aining to the service 
of the. table was .scrupulously clean, and of 
originally costly material, but everything had 
plainly seen better days. The tablecloth and 
napkins were damask, but worn to the cord, and 
as elaborately darned as Vieux Sabkms’s stock¬ 
ings. The plate was silver, but rubbed to the last 
degree of thinness. The dessert porcelain was 
old Sevres, but cracked and riveted in doeens of 
places. Every art icle, in fact, from the napkin- 
holders to the salad - bowl, seemed have 
undergone some terrible shipwreck, bat^to have 
been rescued from the wreckers’* hands, and 
carefully put together again. « 

Vieux Sablons was footman, and butler, and 
parlour-maid. He solemnly drew the bottle of 
Bordeaux, and presented the eucrimsonedeork on 
a battered little salver of silver‘to his mistress, 
who examined and dismissed it approvingly, say¬ 
ing that the good Haut Brion showed, as yet, no 
signs of deterioration. He carved the melon with 
a silver knife and foyk in a very imposing manner, 
and brought on the two silver sconces containing 
lighted candles of yellow wax, with atiair worthy 
of a sacristan, or of a gentleman of the chamber« 
to the Crre£\t King. 

"Wb do things pretty well in a third floor of 
the Marais, hum, little ma’aihseUe ?” be ro¬ 
manced, with pardonable complacency, as he 
lighted Lily to her chamber. 

The girl said that everything was beautifully 
comfortable. 

With regard to comfort,” replied Vieux 
Sablons, Slightly piqued, “ 1 don’t care about it. 

I know it not, the comfortable. It concerns me 
not. It belongs to the revolutionaries, I alluded 
to the ^t/ie. Bo you approve of it f" 
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applied tliem to the heads of liro/lier patriots, 
Carrie*the jdeform by storm, and waved lu- 
umpliailly the. green tsA| w loth of Eiiu over a 
mad l«ullaba!oo, Tins was a panel exhibition 
of the, materials for that pieuhar joint-slock 
society, "tin- Feiuan Bjotiierhood,” promoted 
by a lew sharpers^for the profiiahh cultiva- 
tion of Irish flats. Appeal is made to the uu- 
ie Contrive to exist, aid to keep up our stjlooul im<mm {> a r 'l' A s( »1 common am. mg the 

crumbs! You see that our forks and spoons are] uneducated 11“* I' ff >h Lcuon n» i usl tbo 

still of silver ?” 


Lily hastened (o assure him that she regarded 
the, style os pfffect. 

•‘That’s right, little ma’amseile,” returned the 
ancient servjtor, nodding his head in grave 
satisfaction. “ We are au trowitsme, it w true, 
but still we perform our Junction^ here iu the 
way they were pqfformrd before the evil times. 
Wm'Jbp bulk gf our forfurw, alas! we have lost, but 


Yes, Lily had noticed that. 

“Tljp days have been,'’ Virus Sahlons con¬ 
tinued, “when l have had the honour to serve 
Madame aud her guests entirely off silver, ay, 
and off silver-gilt. But what would you haver' 
t The accursed revolution has ruined all The 
j Gauls triumph. Poor France 
i “ Poor Madame de Kcrgoluy!” mm mui ed Lily, 

softly. 

“You are right, my child,” Mid the old man 
“ Wo keep up our style, and there is that scamp 
of a grand-nephew, and Madame is an ausel to 
the poor, rind all upon ten ttiousau 1 liane* a 
year. And the manor of Virus Sahlons alone 
was once worth a million *’ 

“A million 1” echoed July, vho had sene U 
ever heard of so Jarre a sum of morny 
“ A million ! ’Tis I who -ay if to you. Now 
we arc reduced to ten thousand nuseiahle franco 
The appointments of an employe, rjiioi 1 Hof 
T tell you what,” t lie old man. m his thin pipe 
continued, clenching a trembling hand, “tin 
day that our funds begin to fail n\ end M* d .on 
says, * Vieux Sahlons, we must sell U e -iher, owl 
($110 with one eour&e instead ol tinei, or 1 ill 
have no bread to give to my poo,/ that d»> I 
will beg. that day 1 will tlheve Tor tie House id 
Kergnfcy.” 

“ Rrik Mndfflhe would be nnery,” Lily gently 
Jijc.uicd. 0 

“Very well, very .wt 11, I have auolhci 
resottw’. 1 will go to a bunwu de reinpl ly.tiits 
and sell myself as a substitute for om drawn m 
the eufiscript i^n That is a t lions util francs 
Franco always wants nlrn; and I am st roue — 
oh! 1 am strong yet. Good uighT, lirtL 
ma’amselle.” 

Poor Virux Sahlons! lie we ne-nty ughty, 
aud would not have made, Lfe.tr, a vriy sylw art 
grenadier. 
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TIIE FENIAN BROTHERS. 

| • ^ 

Not long agaaa meeting wn^hcld iu the Ro- 
tundo at Dublin to express the indignuti<*i ot 
Young Ireland at a vote of the Dubhu corpora- 
tiem, which gave a site upon College-gieeu for a 
statue to the late Prince Consoit. But although 
Young Ireland was lett iu quiet possession wt 
that meeting, it did not choose 1o.be quiet 
There w-as no proud Saxon to lay low, so, at the 
mention of annum welcome to soine jmtnots, but 
unwelcome to others, uarose a baud of Fenians, 
tore off the legs of cvrairs and table^mmartly 


English faction ! Uliow ! what u grand 
it'll he 1 It would “electrify the woiId,” mu 
the t^i'.ior of the Chicago Fenian, and it would 
lie ‘’om of the grandest events iu histoiy, be- 
c.iii*' 1 it would lKussartlj iuvohe theoveilhiow 
ol 'in Iii.jiet.al systun greater than any the 
wot!u has sun sum the fall of the Roman, 
Jim haps ereittr than Hie Roman itself.” It 
Iluiigtiu ow 11 In < w Aitsma. he goes oit to show, 
(ivi ei nllines hi nee, gn.eial history would give 
only five pages tot hr Kiel II Pol md o\ei threw 
Russia, five pages wou! i he more than enough to 
fill that tale Hu! the own brow of tin Bin Mi 
Empire, lln.t would b grand indeed 1 Tin day 
liishmi u linnihli the h..ugniy crest of England, 
ihe\ eli.uu (lie glop of lit hunt {orciertollicstan. 
To tins r i( ,qu( til piopheet is added, “Wilt cm 
doubt the it Uu de success of a cause, the undy¬ 
ing t'ulli in wit th is eliensiud in the hearts of 
a peoph from i tiner to son, and eudent h\ acts 
r.'ne and agu.n Mgmi.cant as the following—” 
The following fact being that the brut hers John 
l’..tnek and l’.ilw.ud Gmlney haw* salt to the 
lush National L.ui, C'n.eago, “two puis of 
boots, ji.vli ut le.ii ha and morocco tops.” Suiely 
these patent h .tliei hoots of the (raffueys, 
wiietewuh England is dt tied, are sublimcr thiui 
the hoots of Bombast is, that wire not chained 
to the stats, but only hunt, fiout a (ice- 

Wimcier dap these boots displace. 

Mu«t unit I’.iiMe.A-Ti.s lac* to face 1 

But what i\ the lush National Fair, Chicago, 
mi which it is -o gloiunis a liimg to have sent 
two pairs of pati nt hat tin hoots with morocco 
lops* Bui; Clue igo, on Lg^e Mieh'gati, at 
ihi mouth ot the Chieigo River, is tire chief 
city ol Illinois, of whiclptht gruwtii during 
11 * last thiity yiars has been so rapid as to 
be wondeilul even in America Ten years 
ago it was the largest primary grain depot in 
the wotlcl, and its population, now of about a 
huudird uud ten triousmid, has trebled since 
that time Jt*tradis with three thousand nobs 
of coast line *oii the lakes, aud has navigable 
water communication with the Mississippi aud 
tin ijpa : so that it can load a vessel at its wharves 
calu r for New Oikunsor Cor Litetpool. Among 
the Jnshmen m this town of Chicago, the 
“Fenian Brotherhood” piofiMCs to have its 
head-quarters. ITere, (•Haiti flats aud sharpers 
held in November list what was called the 
‘‘First Geinral Coagiw-^oi the Fenian Brothi*, 
•mod,” wheieat Huy lesimcd that this *• Brothor- 
Tiood”should be a lived aud permanent institution 
in Aineries* w ith a bead centre, stnfWh’ftres, mid 
centres of etrely ; and that the object uiTtstnciti- 
bors should be'‘to gild tfietr ioms silcutly and 
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sternly for the inevitable struggle th|. is ap¬ 
proaching” 'This organisation^ m Chijtftgo is 
opposed ov the bishop <* the Irish Catfaofees, as it 
is opposed in Ireland tend America by tlVe main 
body of the bishops and priests of the Irish 
Catholic Church, except only a few meu like 
Father Laveile, who described Prince Albert at 
the Rotundo meeting as “ a German reviler of 
our Creed and eouutry, and the husband of a,, 
foreign quoen.” Oppressed as their Clan eh t ruly’ 
is by a dominant Protestant establishment, whieii 
is the genuine cause of more tlinu half the bud 
blood of the eouutry, its honest efforts to 
cheek the “Young Irish” party in its wild 
course of sedition have bern unint emit ting, 
and made at some sacrifice of popular influence. 
Let us give to faithful servauts of Christ who 
are not of our own communion, the honour due 
to them herein for Chiistiau work. The Chicago 
Fenians scout the admonitions of their Bishop 
Duggan. “When the old world harness,”says 
one magnificent spirit, “is attempted to be 
buckled tightly upon the Americanised Catholic 
mind, and the gear once Jails, as m (lie case of 
the Fenians, it may as veil be returned to (lie 
lumber-room, or used only for docile females 
and quiet old men, who from long turning will 
not grow restive iu the trace*. We togard the* 
Fenians as having achieved their fust gieat step 
in the elevation of Irish nationality, by teaching 
a lesson to the priesthood which they will never 
forget, and the first of a serns winch, once 
taken, the rest will follow.” The Amencmiised 
Irish sharper fully developed into a Fenian 
leader, is a most eloquent rieature; “rough he 
is, so air our bars; wild be is, so air our buiTa- 
lers; but Ins glorious answer to the tyrant and 
the despot is, that, bis bright home is in the 
setting sun.” Hear, for example, one of tin- 
two great managers of Fenian finance at Chicago, 
Messrs. Michael and John Scnnlan, proposing 
at a “Fenian banquet,” on Saint Patrick's Day. 
“the Day we Celebciale” (spellingis not one of 
the strong points of the Chicago Fenian and 
National Fair Gazette, when ftom vve quote), 
hear him telHiAvv “ our glorious pagan nncestiy, 
rising above the things of earth, plucked the 
very sun from heaven, placed it in tiiur bauiy-r, 
and marched to victory beneath its beams,” or 
hear him praise the United Mates, and quote 
the Amciicauts&i Rhaki speaie. “ States, w licit- 
men walk earth in the light of freedom, with 
nothing twixt their strnls and heaven, until tin- 
kings and tilled nobility of cart h appear as pig¬ 
mies. 

Cutting up such fantastic pranks before high byaven, 
As make the angels weep.” 

All hail to Messrs. Michael aiijj John Scanlon! 
These seem to have been the gentllcmru who 

f ot up the other day at Chicago a Fenian Insli 
Jal ional Fail-, which began on Easter Monday, 
Ibid was to have a seadBu of a week. There weft: 
sold for a dollar apAcc season tickets of lulmil- 
sion. “CjiMJiihiUar,” said the announcement, “ ouo 
dollar will aid the holiest caysc* that ever 
engaged the heart mul brain, cif man,” besides 


giving a chanco of winning one of a thousand 
prizes to be drawn for: a rosdfrood piano, a 
diamond-cased lady’s gold hunting-watch, a fine 
French clock, a silver plated tea set, a meer¬ 
schaum pipe, a sew mg-maohine, a dozen fiddles, 
five boxes W Havanas, two dozen sets of heafy 
plated Spoons, .or a marble bust of General Cor- 
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bonds until wanted. 

These patriotic people call themselves a 
“ Fenian Brotherhood,” because Irish tradition 
say s t hat the Fenians were an old oat ional militia 
employed to protect the Irish coasts from all 
foreign invaders. Each of the four provinces 
is said to have bad its band or clan, Fionn and 
Oisin (Fingal and Ossiun) being chiefs of one of 
tlm elai.s with which the other clans fought, till 
the institution came to its cud pietty much in 
the same way as the meeting did the other day 
in the Rotundo. But there were Fenians in 
Scotland and North Germany as well as iu 
1 1 eland, and, in fact, there is good reason 
to suppose that they were a distinct triiii- of 
tho'-e Celts who preceded the Germanic races in 
occupation of the North German and Scandi¬ 
navian slu-a-s. No matter for that. Tradition 
connects them with the best of the early Irish 
poetry as the home militia and coast-guard, com¬ 
posed of meu of miraculous attainments: so 
nimble that they could walk over rotten slicks 
without lit caking them: so fleet that each of 
them could outstup in the race all “ the rest” of 
his comrades: so brave that any one of them 
counted it equal battle lo fight, nine of any otliei 
nation. So lu-re vve have the Fenians agui-j, 
though the boldest of fbcm don’t bold by the 
old 1 1 adit tonal suit- that prevented her militia 
tiom passing out of Ireland; and inN' nu-riea 
tbev take one John O'Muliony i>* be their Finn 
AH’uiil. v. * *- 

The profiased object of this band of brothers, 
is t he naiionul tree dom of Ireland. The congress 
oi Noumber last, began by pioclaimiug its 
detumiiution to uphold the laws and «iinstilu- 
tion i,l the United States; it then went on to 
say tlnvf, in consequence of the hostile attitude, 
assumed by the English oligarchy, merchants, 
and the pre*s, towards the United States since 
the beginning of the civil war, Inutilities between 
the tv o count ties is imminent; and they resolved 
that Ihe younger membeis of the Brollieiliood 
be drilled so as to be. prepared to offer their 
services to the United Stales when these begin ’ 
the^r war -.villi England. Ireland at present 
being 1 lie vanguard of Americp against Brit ish 
aga-cssion, " lift organised sous keeping watch 
ana ward lot the United States at the thresholds 
of the despots of Europe, nay in their very 
citadels,” it was resolved that the Brotherhood 
iy open <.(o every man who is loyal to the 
principles of self-government, and will oppose 
the einis&rius of torcign despotisms who would 
feign (Fenian spelling again) crush the growth 
of republican principles, amratop the onwaid 
march ,«f freedom. r Fge pieamblo to (mother 







resolution admits the existence of dissension 
among the- Brotherhood, and it is therefore 
reSoIved that American politics'and religions 
questions sh|U be excluded from their councils. 
It asserts that it is not « secret, nor an oath- 
bound, society; and, as fertain ttrcles have 
adopted a form /f pledge capable of giving 
B^j^inr to % a contrary assertion, the following 
form is recommended m general adoption: 

“ I solemnly pledge my saerea word and 
honour as a truthful and honest man, that I will 
labour with earnest seal for the liberation of 
Ireland from the yoke of England, and for the 
establishment of a free and independent govern¬ 
ment on Irish soil; that I -— will implicitly 
obey the commands of my superior officers in 
the Fenian Brotherhood ; that I will faithfully 
discharge the duties of my membership, as laid 
down in the Constitution and By-Laws thereof; 
that I will do my utmost to promote feelings of 
love, harmony, and kindly forbearance among 
all Irishmen; and that I will foster, defend and 
propagate the aforesaid Fenian Brotherhood to 
the utmost of my power.” 

The statement that the Brotherhood is not 
a secret or oath-bound sociely, put forth to j 
evade, if possible, the opposition of the Irish! 
clergy, can hardly be reconciled with a subse-! 
quent admission that there is an “ inner circle,” 
an unnamed council of ten, who direct the 
proceedings of the Brotherhood, and who are not 
called upon “to make any report as to the 
methods and means by which they are endeavour¬ 
ing to carry forward the avowed cuds of the 
Brotherhood.” The Bishops of Pennsylvania 
aud Chicago having denounced the Brother¬ 
hood, a deputation was appointed to wait on 
the latter, with whom a conversation look 
place, much too long to be given even in sub¬ 
stance.*‘The bishop, however, said that they 
had a most afifccious oath, and for that rea¬ 
son he had*rcfused to scud their contributions 
•in aid of the poor in Ireland. That Archbishop 
Me Hale had accepted this money sent through 
another channel did not surprise him, on the 
contrary, it would have surprised him if lie 
hadn’t. The - bishop farther said that Mr. 
Smith O’Brien was opposed to such societies; 
that the leaders of the Brotherhood were un¬ 
known to him, that their actions "are not 
sufficiently before us to know what, they are 
doing. And we do not know what is don} with 
tie MUfy raised m (his society.” The italics 1 
.occur in the report. Finally, the bishopi 
pronounced that the British government in 
Ireland is a legal government, aud ‘that it is a 
crime against tie Church to attempt to over¬ 
throw it. • 

As to the seutimerits and present position of 
t he Irish race abroad and at home, we are told 
that it is pervaded by a profound love of Ire¬ 
land, and "by an intense and undying; hatrtH 
towards the monarchy and oligarchy *of Great 
Britain, which have so long ground their country 
to the dust, hangjpg her patriots, starving out 
her people, and sweepinjpmiyriads of irish men,; 
women, ahd children oflr their paternal {folds, to i 


efuge in foreign lands,” and that the 
ij of gratifying, the hatred of Great 
ia, for Irkhmerif 1 o cultivate brotherly 
good will, and mutual forbearance. Fe- 
ho are not yet aware of the fact, will bo 
learn,that the “ pen of Irish birth and 
ineag? now dwelling on the American con¬ 
tinent, hold, at present, a more powerful posi¬ 
tion among the. peoples of the earth, in point of 
numbers, political privileges, social influence 
and military strength, than was. ever before held 
by any exiled portion, not alone of the Irish 
nation, but of any subjugated nation whatso¬ 
ever ;” while in the very same document they 
are told that, “in the hard battle of the exile’s 
life the race is dying out, and the present mo¬ 
ment is that in which the Irish element has 
reached its greatest development.” The final 
resolution is given in the boldest type, and runs 
thus: “That we declare the'said Irish 

I'EGl’LE TO CONSTITUTE ONE OE THE DISTINCT 
NATIONALITIES OF THE EARTH, AND AS SUCH 
JUSTLY ENTITLED TO ALL THE RIGHTS OF SELF- 
GOVERNMENT.” 

But this absurd society must be more nume¬ 
rous in America than an Englishman with fair 
regard for Irish sense would imagine, or we 
should not have Mr. Blair, the Postmaster- 
General of the United States, writing to the 
Secretary in this style: 

“ Washington, February Oth, 18(14. 

" Cor. See. I. N. Fair. 

“ Dear Sir,— Herewith I send you a cheque 
for twenty-five dollars as a small contribution 
to the Irish National Fair. I have always 
sympathised warmly with Ireland, and rejoice 
in the conviction, which daily grows stronger, 
that the days of her oppressor—the haughty 
aud heartless British aristocracy, tire numbered. 
To the cold-blooded, calculating policy of this 
odious class wc owe the planting of slavery on 
this continent, and consequently all the horrors 
we have, witnessed in the war which now shakes 
the continent. Let us t riumph in this struggle, 
and there will soon be an end fut to the sway 
of the oppressors of Irelnqjl, aud both parties 
so amdmtand it, for whilst the Irish with the 
gallant Mulligan, Meagher, aud other true sons 
of Ireland are armed for the cause of tree govern¬ 
ment, the British aristocracy, with scarcely an 
exception, openly sympathise with the rebels, 
and this, not wjjJtstandmrf their affected horror 
of slavery, foa the perpetuation of which tho 
rebels are fighting. “ Tours truly, 

“ M. Blair.” 

The governor of Illinois writes in a similar 
strain, and Fernando Wood, the member of the 
House of Representatives, sends a cheque for 
a hundred dollars, and s*ys: “ I would give &U 
I am worth, if, by so doing, I could advance tho 
cause of Irish patiomdufoio a successful com* 
Ifbtiou.” The Hon. Fernai^o probably means 
all he possesses, llis cxpressiomciu-ricd out 
literally, wuuld not add much to Tue funds of 
the society. The senator from Michigan gives 
his sympathy to* he movement. The governor of 









Minnesota sends a coniribufionwith a! letter, 
in which he says he^is “fb£ the random 
' and nationality of Irelaifll.” Colonel Myligan, 
writing from the Head-Quarters of the Second 
Division, sends a hundred dollars, aiuT will, 
when the union of thd&Sfales is solidly sfttled, 
give his assistance in establishing Irish nation¬ 
ality. Brigadier-General Julius White, writing 
with exceeding bitterness against those states- 1 
men who rise in their Legislative IJalis (mean¬ 
ing the British Houses of Parliament) and en¬ 
courage and defend rhg traitorous viliuins who 
are making America flow,with blood, prophesies 
that,Irishmen fighting Freedom’s battle shall 
yet hear its thunders on their native shore. 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives 
is a contributor to the amount of twenty dollars. 
Major-General Pleasanton is another; so also is 
Brigadier-General Montgomery, whose donation 
is accompanied with the charitable hope that, 
“with the blessings of Providence, not only our 
individual but national dibits may teach England 
a salutary lesson of retributions! justice, result¬ 
ing in securing to Ireland the inalienable boon, 
&c.” Sundry soldiers of the United States 
army do not'limit the testimony of their sym¬ 
pathy to mere words, but send contributions 
ranging in amount from one to five dollars-. 

A great meeting of the Brotherhood was held 
in California, at which a Mr. Mooney acknow¬ 
ledged that lie had always found Englishmen 
hospitable, just, and generous, but, as regards 
Ireland, that “every year the people raise abun¬ 
dant food from their soil—but ever;' year the 
ships of her oppressors come into her harbours, 
ana, likebuecaueer.% carry oil by force the food 
which Providence has planted iu her rich soil 
for her inhabitants, and her people are obliged 
to put round the. hat in helpless mendicancy to 
the world. But they have vowed on the top of 
Slivcnamon, in Ireland, to beg food no longer, 
to petition the Queen of England no longer, but 
to arise, organise, and on the gory field assert 
their independence. They may rise or they may 
fall, but they rill never beg again. (Great 
cheering.) Air, Mooney said he was good for 
one rifle, and (here tvere twenty thousand irish¬ 
men in California who could and would each®of 
them send a rifle to Ireland, yea, even their 
brave hearts.” concluded a stirring address 
by suggesting “ an immediate commencement of 
the work, ami the sending £o the fair at Chicago 
a golden brick and a few silver bricks of Cali¬ 
fornia metaL (Cheers.)" 

At this meeting it was announced that Miles .1). 
Sweney was willing to contribute one thousand 
dollars to the cause. This was the signal for a 
great outburst of applause, and “three cheers 
were given for Miles, who was immediately 
vo^td inc bulliest of till contributors.” In re¬ 
turn for a contribution of five hundred and 
seven dollars from t,h%Muiefieth Illinois Hegh 
meat, t,lie editor of the Fenian prays that “ whe^ 
reck oping with England comes, 
C&|r 1$infinite goodness may vouchsafe that 
t’lli jtobie veterans piay have the full measure 
df tfeeir desire grautcd~Ho be in at the settle¬ 


ment.*’ The men of another regimenkare only 
waiting the termination of the American war to 
“ flesh their bayonets in corpulent Mr. Balt” 
Among the articles contributed by Ireland to 
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man” sends a moire antique gmtVvest; others 
send a piece of Lord Edw rd Fitzgerald's caSipr* 
a pocket-handkerchief; nn Irish MS. few 
numbers of Punch; sundry ’98 pikes ana shille¬ 
laghs ; a jar of whisky which had not paid the 
excise duty; a bog-oak ueglig6; a copy of a 
letter from France on Irish bravery; a^word 
picked up on Bunker’s Hill by an Irish-English 
soldier; a pistol used in '98 ; a lump of stone, 
on which the broken treaty wus signed by the 
illnst rious Sarslield; a bird’s-eye view of the 
Protestant Reformat ion ; a pair of lady’s boots 
worked with a ’98 pike; a Scotch claymore 
takou in Wexford iu ’1)8; a large doll, dressed 
as the Tipperary man’s dark-haired Mary; a sod 
off Wolf Tone's grave: a watch-pocket, worked 
bv a lady who hopes that it will be worn next a 
manly heart, that fondly throbs for Fatherland; 
a portrait, of St. Patrick; a horn of a Mangertou 
st ag; a hit. of the Atlantic cable ; a photograph' 
of Emmett in one of his pensive moods; a pair 
of rose-coloured cork slippers; a flag, which 
“lias been noticed by some of our alien rulers 
iu both Houses of Parliament as a most rebel 
flag, with language in an unknown tongue;” a 
gross of pies "specially manufactured for the 
fair;” a curious bone, found on the island of 
luehidouuy; “ the crowbar, used by the drummer 
bailiff when he headed the crowbar brigade in 
this district in the years ’4G—’48.” This is the 
gift of one of the brigade, who has repented 4f 
ids share in the cruel work of desolation, by 
which so many a cheerful homestead has bceii 
left a sightless ruin, and numbers unpeople 
have been driven from their hoflfes, am^ forced 
to fly to foreign lands or to the Vorkamise, 
where at that time certain death awaited them. 1 
There lias been sent also a grand blackthorn 
stick cut from over the graves of the ancient 
Britons buried in Ireland. A # large number 

of odd volumes of bfloks were contributed. 

“ Douaftons of food in any quautity,” it 
was announced, “will be gratefully re¬ 
ceived. Beef, mutton, lamb, veal, bacon, ham, 
pork, sausages, fovv^, turkeys, geese, chickens, 
game," raw pr cooked, fish and vegetables of all 
sorts, cakes and pickles, fruit ana vinegar, any¬ 
thing, iu fact, that will tend to the comfort of , 
the visitors and the increase of jthe receipts, and 
the further it has to travel and the greater the 
quantity, the mtjre highly it will be valued." 

Tftc fair was to be opened by the governor of 
Illinois, and for the entertainment of visitors 
there were to he theatrical performances, con- 
certs, lectures, &c. &c. “ Ireland’s gifted 

daughter?” Mjss T. Esmondo, was to give 
poetical and patriotic readings; “the soiater 
and patriot,”']’. F. Meagher, to make an ad¬ 
dress ; and “the committee -were also nego¬ 
tiating for, and hoped fccJbe ahlc to conclude the 
necessary arrangements^ give a grand billiard 
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. tournament % those celebrated Irish knights of 
the cae, Messrs. Phelan, Cavanagh, Tieman, and 
Foley •/’ while mere sight-seers might have the 
gratiflc&tiorfof visiting Colonel White’s museum, 
where “they will see two millions <f curiosities, 
including the iuvisible lady.” 

All tSs sounds very comical, but there is a 

**'u v dgic sidte of it, not,Sindeed, for England, but 
for thawarm-hcarted people among the untaughiS 
masses of Ireland, who are thus misled. The 
Fenian chiefs are themselves no better taught 
than the majority of sharpers. They write about 
“blessings and coquets,” and “ auxiliary enter¬ 
tainments," aud everywhere, in distorted ill-spelt 
language, scatter their wicked perversions of 
the truth. What Irishman of moderate intelli¬ 
gence does not know how heartily England strove 
to allay the distresses of the Irish famine of 
3847-8, yet thus a "smart ” Fenian ventures to 
play on the credulity of his poor victims: 

"England, with the cold, malignant, ingenuity 
of an incarnate fiend, has laid down the sword 
for the/<w#WM, and the fire for the pextileitM, and 
with these agents, these purely English agents, 
has now reduced our dest ruction to t he certainty 
of a mathematical problem. Four or live years 
of such successful famine us 1817-S would have, 
rid England of all her troubles. But the de¬ 
struction was too horrible. The world stood 
appalled at a whole nation perishing of want in 
the midst of plenty, and the plan was modified 
to suit the advanced civilisation of the age, and 
at the present rate it will take fourteen or fifteen 
years to blot the Irish race from its native laud. 
Oh! countrymen, it was not thus in the (lays 
vyhen the men of Ireland, with their keen battle- 
uses and trusty swords, defended the fields they 
cultivated anti manured them with the corpses 
of the^nvaders.” 

Eignty year^pgo, Sir Jonah Barrington said of 
Ills ccefttrjpnen, that "nine-tenths of the whole 
population would rather fight than let. it alone." 

* And the love of fighting somebody or anybody, 
still appears stronger in Irishmen in Ireland 
than it .docs elsewhere; no matter when or where 
or what about^ they are ^always ready. One the 
other day knocked down his comrade ^without 
provocation, and on being asked by him, " Pat, 
what did you strike me for r” replied, “ Slmro, 
Mick, and ef ^struck you myself, I wouldn’t 
let any other inan do it."* One may observe 
them at either race, or fair, or pattern, sitting 
as uncomfortable as possible when all is quiet, 

* turning suddenly at the slightest noise, as 
if it might be the happy forerunner of » blow, 
aud apparently grudging every minute that flips 
by, as if they thought it was aH lost lime when 
not 

Fighting tike devils for conciliation, 

And hating each other for the love of God. 

In days gone past we had Bibhongien and 
Whiteboys, with their Captains "Starlight* 

" Moonlight,” and other more omindbs names, 
and now we hear of the drilling tuat goes on 
after dark in different oarts of Ireland, sticks 
representing muskets, 'JRk which Fenian volun¬ 
teers go through the "manual and platoon 



marjb and counter-march, form line, 
m that close column, and then deploy 
We all know ’ that in the month « 
ry. Irishmen were dressed in American 
is, that they showed themselves so attired 
in pu|lic, and were/aid* to he members of the 
Fenian Brotherhood, and there are thousands of 
men, Fenians at heart, who did not appear in 
uniform. We know, also, that hundreds have 
been drilling in varfbus parts of the south of 
Ireland, and when more offensive weapons are 
convenient, the former drilling with shillelaghs 
will fender them certainly the more dangerous. 
The Dublin correspondent of the Times wrote 
on the 23rd February: “ I learn that a number 
of the most intelligent and respectable among 
the mechanics in this city are enrolled in the 
‘Brotherhood of St. Patrick,’ and they are 
avowedly training an army to co-operate with 
the Americans when they come to invade this 
country.” True as it is that no F.-nian army, 
even if it sailed from the American shores, 
would ever reach this side of the Atlantic, it is 
not folly to see and lament that (hese poor men 
have become tools of designing fanatics. 

AH that the Irish Fenians "require to make 
them able to do much murder is a stock of 
ammunition, and two or three thousand muskets. 
There might then be mischief enough done 
within any twenty-four hours, for plenty of 
powder and guns are within reach, and to bo 
had almost for the fetching. 

_ Should t he stranger, after seeing the principal 
sights of Dublin, ted inclined to have a closer 
look at the harbour defence, he can get on a car 
at the Monument in Sackville-stveet, cross over 
Carlisle Bridge, pass the theatres, and on to 
Irish!own, through Bing’s End, after which he 
will be driven over a uarrow road, on a long 
spit of laud which nuts into the sea for about a 
mile and a half, and where it widens, a little 
near the extremity, he will find the Pigeon 
House Fort. ’When be gets near to the fort he 
will observe upon his left the remains of H.M.S. 
Mermaid, brought, here from ^Portsmouth, cut 
down and converted into a store. Then comes 
a jow of wooden palisading, and next a draw¬ 
bridge, crossing which, and passing under a 
gateway, he will find himself in a small court¬ 
yard, with cannon pointed, •ommanding the 
road he has come i/bcn through another gate¬ 
way, and he will be in arfoblong square, where 
he will find a flagstaff and a couple of tlurty-two 
pounders. The ball-alley, canteen, and barracks, 
are on the right, further on is a long building. 
Dcystid that again is a large yard, girt by iroa 
railings, in the centre of which are piled snot of 
all sizes, and cannon of nearly every calibre Be 
round about. Then come the officers’ quarters, 
a large commodious buiffling in which no officer 
lives, and next to thi s arc the magazines, the 
npwder depM for the While of Maud, whertr 
There arc some tons of gunpowder deposited, 
also Congreve rockets, shrapnel canister 

and grape, tond ammunition of every sort, blank 
and ball, for Infield and Whitworth rifles, and 
fcfie same for Armstrong guns. The next noose 










is ilic barrack-master's, which, like the 1 
house in a village, is far&om bei^g the v 
the place; and then comes another small 
room, and another gateway leading on 
breakwater. When returning, he will obsi-ve 
small landing-place to tthe right, used fqt the 
unloading of ammunition, &c., which is conveyed 
from Woolwich in government vessels. From 
this landing-place to the entrance there is only 
0 wall loopholcd about every forty yards for 
defence. The most interesting object is the 
armoury, the long building already mentioned, 
entrance to which may be gained by appliciftion 
to the bead clerk; it is said to be the next in im¬ 
portance to Woolwich, and a regular staff of 
workmen is employed here. Entering from the 
front by folding-doors, the stranger finds himself 
in a small hall facing a staircase about eight feet 
'wide. In and round this hall are numerous 
articles nsed in ancient warfare, coats of mail 
and suits of armour of every kind, from that of 
the knight to the mousquetaire, while pikes, 
battle-axes, and blunderbusses adorn the walls, 
and festoons of bayonets, wreaths of pistols, and 
stars formed of small-sword3 and daggers, deco¬ 
rate the sides of the staircase. Up the stairs is 
a long wide room, at the end of which another 
room similar in size branches off to the right • 
here again the walls are covered with pikes 
and guns and bows, and good old swords and 
bucklers too,” while in every window-ledge is 
displayed the model of a cannon or some other 
destructive engine of war. Down the middle of 
these rooms, in tier upon tier, are over thirty 
thousand Enfield and Whitworth rifled muskets, 
with bayonets to match, besides more than a 
thousand six-barrelled revolver pistols. In this 
building are arms for an army, and not one hun¬ 
dred yards from them is the ammunition. 

Here is then, quite handy when required, just 
what the Brothers of'St. Patrick want, nicely laid 
out for them to take awav. Not a house is 
within a mile of the outside of the fort, there 
is no thoroughfare in that direction, no telegraph 
wire even in case of fire to intimate the fact to 
the Dublin authorities. There arc only five 
sentinels posted in 'and round the fort, or a 
guard of fifteen men with two corporals and‘k 
sergeant. During the summer months there 
are, in addition, to these, about eighty men 
usually stationed there for musketry instruction; 
but it is a standing .order ifrtlic fort for all the 
ammunition to be collected frodl the men ns 
soon as they enter it and given into store, and 
eighty men without ammunition are less formid¬ 
able than a dozen men with it. r 

Within a few miles arc the Wicklow moun¬ 
tains, whereaco&ple of thousand Fenians could 
easily assemble, although one-tentfy # of that 
number would be sufficient. Then, if a small 
steamer with two or more good sized boats were 
olwtered from some I^ish port, say Dundalk o 
Belfast, and sailing Jhence ostensibly bound fo 
Glasgow, wer e to make for some unfrequented 
part of the W icklow coast, and there he .to, until 
two or three hundred “ Brethren’/’ got on board 
from the. shore in the ship’s boats; Ihenaboutmid- 
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night, if that vessel were to slip through Dublin 
Bay, quietly steam past the lighthouse Until 
opposite to the small landing-place where the 
warlike stores are embarked and disembarked, 
stop there, lower a boat, scud it with half a doieu 
men and muffled oarsP to surprise and gag the 


sentry—-not a very difficult matter when his 
musket is unloaded—wha^might follow? ** 

»— ———— - — - . . . . I... * 

TO HIS LOVE: 

WHO BAD OS JUSTLY REBUKED HIM. 

Gentle as Truth, and zealous even as Love — 
Which is the fiercest of all earthly things; 

Frank, and yet using caution as a glove 
To guard the skin from foulnesses or stings,— 
Giving the bare hand surely to the true: 

Such would I be, to make me worthy you. 

Bitter sometimes, as wholesome tonics are; 

Wrathful as Justice in her earnest mood ; 

Scornful as Honour is, yet not to bar 
Appreciation of the lowest good; 

Hating the vile, the cruel, the untrue: 

How should my manhood else be worthy von? 

Say I am subtil, fierce, and bitter-tongued: 

Love is all this, and yet Love is beloved. 

But say not that I wilfully have wrong’d 
Even those whose hate amt falsehood I have proved. 
Who say this know me not, and never knew 
What 1 would he, but to be worthy' you. 


FALSE HOPE. 

Gon save me from mine enemy, 

I pray we ne’er may meet again. 

She has been worse than foe to me: * 
And yet, if we should meet again 
I should believe lier to my bane. 

She has been worse than foe to me. 

With promised love and present paint 
Till love seem’d only injury, f 
And troth was known to bo in Xt}n:* r 
I did believe her, to my bane. 

Her clear eves look’d so lovingly, 

She dung with such a hearty strain, 
llvr lips—so sweet, so sweet to me—- 
Left upon mine a poison Main: 

I did believe her, to my bane. 

She has been worse than foe to me: 

Yet I should love her o’er again 
If we should meet -dear Injury,! 

,Men call her Hope—but she is Pain. 
Pray,God we may not meet again! 


WHO ARE THEY? 

I go a great deal about London alone, turd, 
liaviAg no one to talk to, I consequently talk to 
myself; I (lo not mean audibly or visibly, but 
to that inner self which we all carry about with 
us, like a leaden image or a silver one, as the 
caffe may ’oe. jfytd I generally talk of the people 
I see, say <in omnibuses or at the theatre, won¬ 
dering who they are, and what their social con¬ 
dition, and how they live, and, what the great 
whining^vhcels of lifeVire doing for them in 
that big'Hvorkshop of fate where the patterns of 
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our BCToralJooms arc being wrought. And, by 
jong liabit m these speculations, it seems to me 
that I hare aequired an extraordinary yisighfc 
into the lives of those I meet; or it may be 
merely an active fancy, whieb, because it is 
clear, I therefoij belie vest o be trift. 

Now, there m that young, dark-liaired, deso- 
^-Jate-looljiug mail, wish a quantity of Palais Royal 
jewellery dangling flora his chain, and the u»- 
mistakaole look of a Frenchman in every intfh 
of his person; 1 can see into his life and"being 
as distinctly as if I were reading a page of long 
priiqpr, well leaded. He is a pianoforte tuner— 
cannot you see that by his hands?—and he is 
the only son of a highly respectable cabinet¬ 
maker m a small provincial town in Prance. 

But cabinet-makers in small provincial towns 
are seldom men of means, even if highly re¬ 
spectable ; and when they have ambitions sons, 
with talents refusing to develop themselves in 
the direction of ordinary mechanical labour, it is 
a difficulty to know what to do with them, that 
the stars and the pol-au-feu may be served at 
the same time. And so when young Auguste, 
who wanted only opportunity and encourage¬ 
ment to become’a second Verdi at the least, 
finally decided on music as his vocation and 
England ns his sphere (incited to this last deci¬ 
sion by an insane belief t hat London was a sun¬ 
less, fog-haunted Tom Tiddler’s ground, where 
gold grew* in the streets), Monsieur sou 1’ere 
and Madame sa Mere could only kiss him weep- 
iugly. invoking all the saints in Ins behalf, and 
letting him depart as a lamb out of the sheep- 

fold, with the wolves ranging in procession at f ignorant of the sublime laws of credit; perhaps* 

his father, a well-to-do burly old curmudgeon, 
down iu Leicester-square, making liis fortune 
by all sorts of unhallowed ways, had boxed his 


the gate. “Cette mauditc Angle!erre!” they 
ces malheureuses jeunes miss!” 
no doubt but that their precious 


.‘said, “ and 

They made .... .. ,_ 

lamb would be devoured by the wolves in less 
tlun$a month, and that he would return to his 
natiy# plaoe*tackcd for life to a jeune Miss 
Britannifue, with teeth like a horse, a stride 
like a grenadier, bait like tow, and masculinity 
enough for half a dozen enfants perdus. This 
is the current idea of English women in Prance, 
and 'this is what Auguste’s father and mother 
pictured to tliemselveS when they drew out the 
programme of their son’s career in Eifgland. 

Auguste is thinking now of the past; of that 
long, wide, paved street where “Laplace, Me- 
nusicr,” shines like an oasis of pleasant memories 
in the dull desert of his daily life j he IS dunk¬ 
in'* of la Mitre Rouge! cte and her cafe, where lie 
ana the young men of the town used to as¬ 
semble every evening at eight o’clock precisely, 
to play at dominoes and tric-trac,‘drinking eau 
sucr6 or cafewioir, as they jihosc; some—but 
these were terrible fellows—adding a litfle ab¬ 
sinthe or rhura as flavouring. He is thinking of 
fat old Babette, the femme de manage, who is as 
much part of his home and its reminiscences as 


jmgllig in from Abbeville, and the cocked-hats 
of tfi garde aliampetre scouring the country in 
SCarJi of evil-doers ; $c sees the. good old cure, 
fulllf flesh and kindliness, nodding here and 
the® to his parishioners, every one of whom is 
likwiis own child; lu^iees mon pere bald, viva¬ 
cious^ and obese, Aid ma mere in her pink rib¬ 
bons, and black silk dress fitting like a skin; 
and then Auguste’s heart gets very full, and his 
handkerchief is in .sorrowful request, and he 
feels himself a lonely exile in this perfidc Al¬ 
bion, where no gold grows in the street though 
thasun never slimes, and where his dreams of 
fame and glory and money consequent, have 
consolidated themselves into the meagre fact of 
pianoforte tuning at two shillings—a reduc¬ 
tion made to schools and professionals. 

Poor Ausrustc! It is a little tragedy, though 
—is it noi ?—which lie is enacting in his small 
way. He is paying for his English experience 
rather dearly; and yet it will be belter for iiini 
in the end than if he had remained at that dear 
little dull provincial town all bis life—a gtinie 
incotinu, giving itself the airs of an ugly duck, 
whose brilliant swanbood was ignored by the 
inferior fowls, envious of his supremacy. This 
was the story 1 told myself, looking* at that 
dark-haired young Frenchman with the heavy 
eyelids and the melaucholy face and fine- 
pointed finger-tops, very dirty, who sal by the 
(ioor and looked out iuto the muddy street, 
and seemed not fur from charcoal or prussic, 
acid. And yet, perhaps, he was only tor¬ 
mented about bis lodgings, and a landlady 


ears this morning for some breach of filial 
respect—and these young Frenchmen will cry 
fora mere nothing sometimes; or perhaps he has 
a headache, and is loathing the idea of Cremorne. 

Next to him come two bright, lair-haired 
English lads, with shillings apiece iu their 
porkets, off to the Polytce^iic and that jolly 
old ghost, for a rare lot of fun. Such a contrast 
as they present to melaucholy, crcam-colourcd 
Auguste! Catch them crying about anything 
short of mamma’s or the governor’s death! 
They are evidently the sons of a gentleman, for 
all that they chaff the conductor and play 
monkey trick’s wiijh their money, and comport 
themselves generally like young leopard cubs 
turned into*the likeness of two-footed Chris- 
t ians for the t ime being. Had they been iu the : 
country they would have been hunting rats 
with old Dick Lawson the ratcatcher, or snaring 
rabbits in the field below tire spring-head^ or 
digging for moles in the croft, or shooting 
young peasants iu t^ic wood, or coaxing the 
filly in the paddock, when not ** shooiiqf* and 


Maman herself, or Jacques llie journeyn§n; j frightening her into temporary insanity, or 
he sees the lime-trees, with th% beta humming^ doing a thousand and one of those uncatalogued 


about their flowers, aud pretty tittle Fanchon*, 
the daughteroj “Madame Robert, Contlseur,” 
gathering pfiquereUeyAnd bluets in the hedge- 
, less meadows; lie sees the old diligeffce coming 


initiations into manhood Which make boys so de¬ 
testable,^md vet which are sqmA&V right steps 
toward a manly futurity. As it is, they expend 
their superilious energy iu London by chuffing 
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omnibus conductors, |M ** larking all o 
plaoe/’ a* Jim say** ttyw* to loot ster 
is the conductor)} but isfiiag in the stt 
I can foe all b«r live#, too, 'and their fa 
before them; the old man down in Sussex t 
every shilling bo possessed at the tails i 
dogs and hones, and losing them all—the sons, 
inheriting their father’s love of Held sports and 
fresh country life: inheriting, too, his depth of 
chest ami breadth of showder and thorough 
Baste development and nature, but obliged, for 
the sake of their professions and the bread that 
must be baked, to come to smoky London—And 
now these two lads, with the old lay cropping 
out in their Sauoy faces and goldcn-edged curls 
and great broad frames, and mi the other signs 
and symbols of the English gentleman with the 
ding of Esau across his raiment. One could 
scarcely conceive of anj thing healthier or more 
masculine than this type of the country-bred 
Briton: a type which it takes many generations 
of London smoke and slang to v ear out. 

Very different in textuie nliogtlhn is the 
physical hun :<n,fy of the -small handed woman 
opposite, diesscd in a shabby gown, with a 
soiled flaunting bonnet, and a torn shawl of 
many colours, who evidently thinks that nerves 
and idleness are three parts of the essence 
of gentlehood, and that she can make kersolt 
“a lady” by ceasing to be a woman and be¬ 
coming a doll. Her husband is a rough-man¬ 
nered, rough-handed mechanic, making perhaps 
forty shillings a week or so, more or less; and 
he, too, shares in the delusion that; work is 
“low” for a woman, and that idleness i? a re¬ 
finement, and a thing to be cultivated by the 
ambitious. It is Ins pride to boast that “hi* 
wife is kept like a lady, with a servant of her 
Own; and needn’t do a hand’s turn if she don’t 
like.” So he puts her in a “nice little home” 
at Camberwell, with a best parlour and a black 
horse-hair Bofa, quite comfortable; and there 
she lords it in state over a miserable little elf, a 
parish apprentice, small enough to he carried 
like a lapaog in lly pocket. But the elf docs 
all the dirty work, and the rough and the hard 
work too, that my lady the mechanic’s wife may 




common woman’s.” She is one of a kind 1 sec 
a great deal of, an$ that 1 can never sufficiently 
deplore; for they seem to me to be cutting at 
the root of all that is most Wholesome in the 


as evident % and yet both those girb would do 
realgood hard work if need he; and, indeed, d% 
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kindness and that she should not be Overworked, 
as from mamma’ll desire, and their own, to 


EngaMi artisan class, its simple sthong hold on 
retumes; and that while the men of that class 
are so wonderfully improving, the women are 
just as much deteriorating by their terrible 
aping of fise-Iadytmn and finery. 

Look at the envious glances which our lady 
of Camberwell is easting at those twp pretty 
young creatures in bright blue silks, so care¬ 
fully tacked up over their knees, evidently off to 
A figyndly party somewh^m Yon can see that 

tViWAma mabM 


a cab. "jpat they are happy and 
Mjtosnkr happy in tbefr present 


oeent, and 
ay, is also 


certain almost impercepsibto loosening of jpays 
and slackening of ropes that belongs to this 
class—and from the excellent choice of odours 
m their dress. I like to think of the sweetness 
of home, and the happy family life which |hey 
help to make in their fresh little house at Bays* 
water; I like to see them all crowding round 
dear papa’s picture, each with more loving 
praises on her lips than the last; I like to see 
mamma, buxom, unwearied, j,..using mamma, 
with her fan h that never fails and her hop that 
never cools, believing always m the fortune 
Mirely uow within their grasp, and the sudden 
oulbf.t/e of fame that is to eclipse nil living 
ma!s. If .he reality is something deader and 
dtier than these brilliant dream?, what matter? 
the dreams are the sugar-plums helping io digest 
the “salt junk” of actuality, sweetening not 
supplant mg meals. 

As surely as these two gracious maidens are 
of the artist world, so surely is that lady next 
them of the lilernry. A square-headed woman, 
wnth a fixed, rather hard, hut uot unkindly face, 
wearing spectacles, short petticoats, scant crino¬ 
line, if any, carrying an umbrella and a roll of 
papers—is she not a British Museumilo, and one 
iaimltar with the printer’s devil?—a practical, 
strong-minded, elear-bramed authoress, ready 
for any work and with energy enough for any ‘ 
vocation, and with half a hundred missions; of 
which however, womanly subserviency or sub¬ 
mission does not hum one. As she sits tYerc, 
with her stiongly-maiked ieatufes anti ,hcr 
watchful eves that see everything, yet are not 
of the quick and loving ku>u, rather wide and 
bti ndy, I can read her history too, like the rest; 
perhaps moie clearly than she can read muie, 
though I meet her big grey eyes ^xed on* me, 
and know that 1 am being photographed for 
future use*. One thing I sec, which has no busi¬ 
ness there, and that is, a wedding-ring on her 
left haml. Her husband, poor man! lias a 
hardish time of it, be %nre; for thefte deep dints 
in the fdreheiyi between the eves, and the furrow 
from the nostril to the montu, and the look of 
pain and experience and the unrest of a battle 
always going pn and never ended, are not elo¬ 
quent v>f rose-leaves and eider-down; and Hear 
that my literaiy fiiend’a matrimonial possessor 
may ax times find a strong-minded woman, 
making her due share of the family income, 
rather more of a helpmate Hum a sweetheart. 
And yet she is not bad, she is only too much 
the •averse *t>f our lady of Camberwell. When 
\'omn will leave off exaggerating good qualities 
t hey wQl have achieved a more thorough feeCdo® 
than even the most emancipated dream of: and 
that is, freedom from thOwnumy of tbetr pint 
weaknesses. 
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|iext the door* trikiag Mine conductor? He t* 
one of the nameless mysterious people that ore 
always taijuag up in London, dirty and shabby, 
unutterably ajsaipated, but with a handful of 
gold and silver. and seemingly cn good terms 
with every; oneJui the road and about the public- 
house dQOrs. He talks to dim as if he were his 


PrSWmJWfr 


Other, and makes private and confidential iw- 
about ’Arry, and ’Arry’s wife and chfi- 


and he knows all about the last fight, and enters 
into # deep arcana of letters that should have 
been written, and of foul play that has been the 
ruin of this and that; and 1 confess that he 
pussies me, and unless he is a fighting-man, or 
the keeper of a house of call for fighting-men, 
or a translated driver who has made his fortune, 
or else the conductor who wore a diamond ring 
worth seventy pounds, and had a huty for a wife 
with a diamond ring worth forty more, 1 enu- 
nol tell who he is; I think, though, he keeps a 
house of call somewhere in the Jia,"/market, and 
that he rears bull mips for pleasure, and has a 
"fancy ” barman for sport. 

The grave, severe, elderly gentleman, evi¬ 
dently a wealthy merchant of impeccable re¬ 
spectability, sitting next him, looks very much 
as if he were eating a ghostly lemon, which sets 
his mouth awry. It, is a condescension on the 
part of our wealthy merchant to ride in an 
omnibus at all, but when he gets bracketed with 
a fellow-traveller of the present calibre, his 
gorge rises almost beyoud his power to keep 
down; and his wife and daughter wonder what 
has made papa ko cross to-day when he goes 
.‘home to dinner, and visions of au impending 
bankruptcy sweep before mamma, naturally a 
little timid and very lachrymose. If those 
flattgred inmates of Westbourne-terrace knew 
th&fcMpar pa{A had been submitted to such con- 
. tamlnatidli, now they would have sympathised 
with him! As it is, jor want of knowing, Man- 
Matilda sulked, and Emma Jane flouted, aud 
poor dear mamma cried, and John was in the 
dust .with sackcloth round his calves and ashes 
on his powder, because papa was in such an 
awful humour, there was no bearing with him. 
Was it really only the accidental presence of a j 
fighting-man in an omnibus that made all this ' 
to-do ?-«- or had yesterday’s unlucky speculation 
and, to-day’s opening of tno pursestrings some 
Mud in the upset ? I think old Mr. ifouble- 
cash, the banker, could have dissected some part 
of the loalL thfmgh it might have been the last 
straw that Moke the camel’s bafik, which had 
not Mat nndewthe weight ofjron. 

Little c&re .the couple next to the resp&table 
British bserpMM for anything in the world save 
Both yoang, both siUy, awfully in 
bye, .and. Mwk »arrieq,4f life is not fairyland 
tpdbem-jsc w, f wonder when itwilbbe, au^to 
. whomlTMj buna, not a care f not Abe faintest) 
shadow of future anxiety lies across their foot¬ 
way; there is qp sickness in the world, no debt, 
no poverty, bo unkiMuese, no disappointment,' 
nothing but a huge wSddiug-cake, aiftugw ana 


almonds, decked with weddmg f&vours 
hite, the edges unsoiled and the ends uu- 
Tjiey were nflamed just this day week; 
can see the pretty, simple, country wed* ■_ 
down among the mountains, where, 1 *nv 
betid to say, if I wgald speak the truth, a 
wejpingof wmostfany kind js held as amaidea 
triumph worthy any amount of paeans; for young 
men of marriageable means are frightfully 
scarce, and young Jadies of marriageable age 
just as much too riff-in these renioter parts of 
England. So „ that, when Cemlix-gelraa was 
duly engaged and finally wedded to Harry 
Augustus, it was something to be rejoiced at, 
even beyond the rejoicing of love. It was a 
prize drawn in the lottery where eo many must 
turn up blanks. They have known each other 
all their lives, these young people, but it was 
only quite of late that they thought, of being in 
love at all; or at least that lie thought of it; 
perhaps Cecilia fo"hua anil her sisters might 
have told a diffmx-ul atory. To him, however, 
it flashed out at once, and quite unexocetcdly, 
when he saw the attention wind Mr. Wiseman, 
the Cambridge tutor down for the season, paid 
Miss Cecilia at the vicar's evening-party—she 
in no wise resenting or discountenancing. Then 
Mr. Harry Augustus hid the truth from himself, 
no longer; he confessed his love; he bought 
the blue turquoise forget-me-not ring, de rigueur 
iu his estimation; he spoke to mamma, and he 
asked papa; and, finally, in three months’ time 
from the day he “ offered,” was made the happy 
husband of Cecilia Selina—coming up to London 
'for their honeymoon, as gay as larks and as 
bright, as peacocks. They have seen every¬ 
thing, from the Tower to the Crystal Palace; 
doing all the theatres, and all the exhibitions, 
and all the sights, with unflagging spirits and 
untiring muscles. They write long letters 
every day to their sisters,” and shed a reflexion 
of their own sunshine on the quiet home by the 
lake-side; and, then, they will go back the day 
mouth of their marriage, neither sooner nor 
later, and the vicar will give-them a dinner, at 
which their healths will be drank, Harry 
Augustus being bound «to make a speech in 


breaking down into a headless sentence, with 
nothing to stand on, only at the last. 

I wonder who is that fineSooking man, who 
Ms just come in, Wdritqt up more than the room 
vacated by the. two fair English boys. He is 
a big, manyflfteahed person, a man seeming to 
belong to a larger generation than the present ; 
striding six foot full, in his shoes, and broad in , 
i the proportion of his Might and sixty years, 
His nsir, which is long and third; and wxiy,- is 
! snow white, as is his heard; but his eySssre 
dark au® lustrous, and his eyebrows Jabs* #» 
iet He is wonderfully handsome, and of the 
leonine type of manhopd; a dangerous mqn in 
Ms wrath I should say; but tu be led by a child 
in the silken cords of geireeBes s and l love. ■ fife 
ntsy be spy tiling, civil pr jntHMfiTl' no, he ems. 
not h© muitaryl He. Ms never gap# through 
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ia his life. Those broad, wide flings of hist —his 
coat of monstrous looseners, and Ins troughs of 
nnheard T of width, his habitual lounge and sUrng 
individuality not in the faintest degree slfeded 
off into command, are ali'ac-ainst the possiqjKty 
of the military theory, yjle looks more likjk an 
engineer—like a man who hks been abroad in 
rich, warm, generous climates, and who has 
fought for his own hand ever since he was a 
boy—-conquering all manner of evil circum¬ 
stance, and coming now to ^he end of the strife 
triumphant and a hero to the last. 1 like to 
see these leonine magnificent men. They •are 
like bits of old Greek or Homan life, great, 
beautiful, and masculine, translated into our 
smaller world of nerves and nervous develop¬ 
ment; and carry with them an atmosphere of 
health and strength, even into omnibuses when 
they enter. I could weave a whole novel out of 
that big man’s life; but before 1 have finished 
the first chapter, he lunges at the conductor 
with his thick carved stick, heaves himself 
weightily out of the machine, and I see him 
striding back at a speed 1 could not match, 
having forgotten to fmy his wife a lobster at 
Lynn's. And Lynn’s "is the only place in 
London—so he says, but I do not—where they 
are to be had worth the eating. And when 
there falls helplessly into his place an old, bent, 
withered, dusty, little woman, with a red bundle 
smelling of cheese and stale pie-ernst—a thirty 
little woman like a withered green apple all of 
whose juices arc dried up, and whose few last 
years will he spent in the charitable Union—1 
too have come to the end of my day’s travel, and 
must leave my omnibus friends of an hour with 
the remainder of their histories unfinished. 


MORE TRIFLES FROM CEYLON. 

Is this moist showery isle of verdure, if it 
happen not to rain for six weeks, people begin 
to write and declaim about the fearful drought. 
One man from the Ambcgamoa district describes 
the terrible'state of thingsihere; it lues actually 
not rained for three whole weeks! Now, in the 
north of Ceylon, the climate of which resemblesi 
in some degree that of India, and on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, rain falls at one season of the 
year, that is, betwt-.cn October and January, and 
Iot the rest of the year v/jry 1*3 tie indeed falls— 
certainly when it does come down,sit makes up 
for lost time. ' 

Just at present we have a season of drought, 
and the wild animals consequently draw tow ards 
fe, the rivers; and cheetahs, or panthers rather—tor, 
| according to Sir E. Tenneut, the oheetah is un- 
- known in Ceylon—have approached the outskirts 
of Colombo, the capital qf the island. ‘ A very 
large 'one was observed swimming across the 
Kakny Ganga a few days §go, and was shot. 

Eater still, white a strongly built Singhalese 
man was ba thin g in Hue same river, a panther 
sprang into wifeoyater and seised liinj by the 
- aa » was unarmed, grasped 
thtoat; and Ct companion 


ran np with a knife, and dealt the panther sue! 
a blow on the head that he quitted his hold o 
the man's arm, but again seised him by thi 
thigh. The man who had the khlfie, cut th< 
panther across the throat and rescued his com 
papion ran m of darieg for which he ought t< 
receive,a medal. The wounded <tnan was con 
veyed to the hospital, wherphe lies dangerously 

A friend of mine was lately riding in confpsny 
with three others, in single file along the narrow 
strip of land which connects the peninsula o 
Jaffna with the rest of the island, when suddenly 
his horse sprang to one side In a manner so uti 
expected as nearly to unseat him. It appeam 
that an alligator which had been lying by thi 
side of the lagoon, had made a spring at (he 
horse’s legs as he passed. One of the gentle 
men who was riding behind my friend, and win 
hud sren the whole proceeding, was so strongly 
impressed with the idea that the horse had heel 
touched by the alligator, that he was not satisfies 
until he had dismounted and examined the horse’.* 
legs. This is unquestionably one of the coolcsi 
pieces of impertinence I have ever heard o 
on the part of a tank alligator; and bavin* 
heard of it I shall certainly be more cautious 
about going into tanks where alligalors tuv, uj 
to mv waist, for half an hour at a time. I re 
member once watching the proceedings o 
alligators in a tank in this neighbourhood. 3 
espied on the opposite side of a tank two hlacl 
curlew, birds of most, delicate flavour, but very 
shy, Mv gun carrier was a good way in tin 
‘rear, and as the curlew were moving quietly 
along, 1 rode into the tank to watch them 
Tiieic were several alligators about me, and tin 
way they went to work was this: A fellow woult 
rise to the surface and look at my pony and mi 
to see where we were. Then he would fciul 
and come up agaiiwi little nearer hnd go vluwr 
again, and come up and have anothei look t< 
see where we were. At 0 last my gun waj 
brought and I had my shot at the curlew, attc 
saw no more of the alligators, who always taki 
alarm at. the sound of a gun. r * 

I omitted to mention that on his return a day 
or two aftvr, my friend kept a look-out for hi" 
enemy, and discovered him once more on. tin 
bank—he gave him a two-ounce rifle-ball, wliicl 
made a long white sear,along his back; however 
a wound like that docs not usually prove fata 
at once, and the alligator succeeded in gctlin* 
away. 

The magistrate at Mullativoe one morn inf 
found v,hat an alligator had sought the hospitabli 
shelter of his court-house during 4he night, rih 
a gentleman at Bat ticaton found (mother in hi» 
stable. 

An old sportsman in Jaffna, who had an end 
less stock of talcs, used to tell how he had onci 
sho|i several alligators with grains of lice in 
fiead of ball,! After he had tested the credulity 
of his hearers to a moderate degree, he woult 
add that the alligators were abqut nine inches 
long. They were youngtomta which he Lillee 
as spccimdte. 
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However loathsome-looking an animal aw old 
alligator ma> be, the young alligators are not so 
fbry disgusting. In fact, the bright yellow bare 
which alternate with the black ones, are rather 
pret ty thail*olherwise, I lmd one in a v ivai iu m, 
and the vicious little bjust used to nip my 
fingt rs when I £*ied to feed it. It got out orte 
n'ght, and I don’t ki\pw what became of it. 

A moorman eaugfj. a young alligator in hi^ 
fishinf kraal in the Mat lira River, and 1 went 1 # 
see it. It was alive, uud to all appearances 
there was no reason why, if left alone, it should 
not grow up to alligator’s estate—its length was 
abouf three uud a half feci. Thinking that this 
would he a good opportunity for testing the 
correctness of what I had heard in the north of 
the island about the remarkable, effect of lime 
upon the alligator, I asked a man to bring me 
some, ou which lie procured from a neighbour¬ 
ing house a lump of the chnnatnb, oi lime pic- 

f iared from shells, which the native-. .uc m the 
mbit of chewing* along with the nut ot tlieaieca- 
palm, and the leaves of the bete'-c.m pt r. The 
lime had previously been moistened with vvit< i 
Having opened the jaws of our unfmtunate 
victim: an operation to which it submitted 
with exemplary resignation (wiun it found ii 
could not prevent it), we inserted, as far back 
as the opening into the throat, a lump of 
chunamb about as large as a pigeon’s egg, after 
which we put the ummul luto the water. Im¬ 
mediately it turned over on its side and then 
on its back, and appeared paralysed; »oon Us ey es 
closed, and I thought it was dead. After ah ml 
the minutes it revived a In tie. 1 could mil remain 
longer to watch it, but in the < veiling 1 rode to 
.where it had been experimented on, w hen 1 found 
‘that it wi<s dead, and learnt that it had died 
within two hours of my having On examin¬ 
ing th mouth, I found that tln*hme had not been 
snawnud, bat was still m the t hi oat, just where 
it hilPboflt placed. I do not remember to have 
read in any woik on animals, < f this antipathy 
of the alligator to liffic; and it still remains to 
be explained how it is that a substance of that 
nature, specially prepared for the use of man, 
mid by him daily ehewied, should have so power¬ 
ful and instantaneous an effect uponjiu animal 
otherwise so tenacious of life, when merely 
placed in the mouth, vvithout’being swallowed. 
The esperinumt may appear to have been a 
cruel one, anu yet, perhaps if was the speediest 
and easiest mode of killiug the alligator. 1 
may now venture to state that the Tamuls 
have an idea that if a bullet Ik*, tilled with lime 
before firing at an alligator, it will, wherever n 
penetrates, cause a wound that will prove 
mortal. I have, since making the experiment 
related above, been told that if is not uncommon 
for the Singhalese to fill tire stomach of a bullock 
with lime, and to place it near an alligator’s 
haunts 5 knowing that ifne swallojy the lime, 
death will ensue. - , * 

Mullatiyoe (mentioned just now} is an iso* 
lated station, whore the magistrate is the only 
European, ancP administers justice iu a pairi- 
archal way. Close mhe court is a tank full of 



and out would rush the clerk and interpreter to 
sec what damage had been done. After a few 
minutes they would*eome in again to report, 
and then business wohld proceed as before. 

week or two ago, a Tamul man ami woman 
were travelling together at night, when they 
met an elephant iu the road. They tried to 
avoid it, but in vain. The animal charged them 
both, killed tin; woman, and very severely 
injured the man. Most probably it was a 
rogue. 

■Buffaloes arc very formidable ensfomers. 
They charge, w ith *r. at fury, and it is not easy 
to get a good '■hot 'viici thev i re coming atone 
will* tinlr hard head*- In •» wh eh a h:*U j« apt 
to glance. The best way to -ii-jot a buffalo 
when there are two sportsmen, is for the two to 
keep a hundred yards apart. One should th< n 
lire. If t lie -btiHalo does not drop, he will pro¬ 
bably charge < lie man who fired, and iu so doing 
will give the other sportsman the chance of a 
flank shot. 

The natives catch the wild buffaloes, and 
tame them. At certain seasons they are em¬ 
ployed in ploughing the paddy-fields; at other 
times they arc allowed to roam about, when 
they often regal her with the wild herds. .1 
hali-tamcd buffalo, though be yields a sullen 
obedience to b*.s master, will often prove a 
dangerous customer to a stranger: in fact, 
almost mote so limit a wild one. I was 
travelling one day with a lady, on the sea road 
between Ttineomnlic ami Jaffua. I was riding 
a small pony, when, in crossing it plain, a 
buffalo charged me. 1 was unarmed, and as he 
came at me with a will, I had no alternative 
but to dash on as fast as I could, my assailant 
ohaigiug from one side ; bulbul ha tired pony 
escape was not easy, ai^d I was getting the 
yoist of it, when, to my great satisfaction and 
amusement, n>y friend went head over heels 
in a mud-hole which lay between us. This 
cooled his ardour, and he gave up the pursuit. 

There is a place filled Kokalai, in the northern 
province, vvjicre wild* buffaloes were almost 
always to b« seen. One of them was exceed*, 
ingly tierce, and killed several persons. The 
magistrate went to the spot, and m the capacity 
of*eoroner held iui inquest, lie had just con¬ 
cluded, when the buffalo emerged from the neigh¬ 
bouring forest, and charged down upon his party. 
Fortunately he had with linn a single-barrelled 
rifle, lie dropped o»nmc knee, waited till the 
buffalo was close on hint, aud tired. The ball 
took effect in the buffiA/s forehead, and ralPfar 
into his body, and the haute dropped dead at 
the gentleman's foot. «#**'’ 

Bears*often attack people, and arc seemingly 
the aggressors; but in all probability it is rather 
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the fear of being attacked thcmselvctt that, 
induces them to injure man. 3 L have gl,friend 
who had a most terrific tussle with a brafiwhich 
he had wounded with shot. The hear closed 
with him, and be fought tiie hear with kisunife, 
giving and receiving terrible wounds.P At 
length my friend got ’'awav, and crawlijJ for 
some distance till he obtained assistance. 
Bat he will hear to his grave, the marks of his 
enemy’s teeth and claws. The following story 
was recently told me by 1 the gentleman who j 
met with the adventure: He lma a pony which 
was very much attaclied to him, and very gjntle 
with him, but which would not allow any one 
else to mount him. He was given to flying at 
and biting strangers, a quality which turned to 
the advantage of his owner. One morning my 
friend was on the march through the jungle, his 
coolies and servants following with his baggage, 
guns, &c., and he walking wit h his pony’s bridle 
over his arm. It would appear that a bear was 
just then regaling himself in the pathway, by an 
ant-hill which concealed his interesting figure 
from the traveller’s view until close upon him. 
Suddenly the gentleman felt himself thrown 
down, with the bear on his hack pawing and j 
scratching him. Knowing that there were four 
loaded guns in the hands of his attendants, lie 
called out to them to fire, and at the same time 
struck backward at the bear with a stick which 
lay within his reach. No one fired, however, 
and he did not know what to do, when suddenly 
he heard a scrimmage; next moment the 
weight was removed from his shoulders, and on 
looking up he saw the bear in full flight and Hit 
pony after him with liis ears set back. He got 
up and shook himself, and saw his gnus lying on 
the ground; his attendants had all disappeared. 
He was about to retrace his footsteps, when 
he heard several voices saying “ Here we are!” 
and on looking up, lie saw his people perched 
high in the trees. They told him that the pony 
had flown at the bear with such fury, that he 
had taken to his heels iu the manner described. 
Moral. There is some good iu a biting and 
kicking pony. 1 

There is a certain gentleman in Ceylon who is 
a great sportsman. 1 do not know him mysc^’, 
and therefore do not make more particular allu¬ 
sion to him; but he had the following adventure, 
and it was related to me by a mutual friend, 
who authorised me to repjjpt it. This gentle¬ 
man was one day crossing 'some water on foot, 
to get a shot at an elephant; his gun was in the 
hands of a man who was going round the shore. 
As he walked along, something lay in his way 
which he imagined to be a log of wood, so he 
stepped over it, No sooner had he placed one 
leg over it than the log appeared suddenly to 
become imbued with life:, and he found himself 
across the back of an alligatorprobably more 
alarmed even than himself at being thus mounted. 
Tfe; alligator immediately hushed off. The rider, 
as soon as he recovered his presence of mind/ 
took a headcr^to the water, and escaped. 

I alluded in a former paper to ad alligator 
which had killed two persons not jiar from where 
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I write, and who was constantly on the watch 
far bathers. I am happy to ss/die has bocu 
shot. The particulars ol the manner in wbidh 
he killed the two men have been communicated 
to me. A gentleman in the public service was 
.bathing within an enclosure. A Singhalese 
gentleman of rank was also jjathing without 
the enclosure; a native attendant filled a vessel, 
with water aud handed it/'o him; suddenly the 
T ;rmu who had brought the water was gone; 
aud the two bathers saw* him with half his 
bodv in the water, at some distance, throwing 
up his ai ms and apparently articulating some- 
tiling. All at once he sunk. They imagined at 
first that he had been carried off by the current, 
but subsequently tlie body was fouud in a muti¬ 
lated state. A few days afterwards, seven pilgrims 
were standing knee-deep in the same river; the 
alligator passed six of them, seized the last, aud 
dragged him away from among his companions. 

At Kidticnloa a girl was bathing on her bridal 
morning, when an alligator seized and carried her 
off. A friend of mine, succeeded in shooting the 
brute, and found within him parts of the girl, 
and her bangles, or arm-rings. 

Sharks are occasionally caught with the re¬ 
mains of human beings within them. Not loug 
since, one was exposed for sale in the bazaar at 
Colombo, in which was found a white hand ; a 
poor soldier had been buried at sea the previous 
day, and it is believed it had belonged to 
him. I remember rather a pretty little discus¬ 
sion arising between two Singhalese men* the 
one the buyer, the other the seller, of a shark. 
The price paid for it was twenty rix dollars, or 
one pound ten. When I he purchaser was cutting 
it up for sale,, he found inside the stomach, tho 
leg of a man. Thereupon people declined pur¬ 
chasing any pieces, and the shark remained on 
the man’s hand£ So he demanded that the 
seller should refund the one pound ten. No, 
no,” said lie; “ had you found in theJislV K bag 
full of money, you would have claimed it os 
yours and given me none." Hie bystanders 
gave a verdict against the purchaser, and he 
hud to make the best of his bargain. 


A RENT IN A CLOUD. 

In Twcnty-ioch Ciiakteks. 

CHAVTEH XV/gl. TIDINGS 1'KOSt BENGAt. 

I am not about to chronicle how time now 
rolled over the characters of our story. As for 
the life of those at the villa, nothing could be 
less eventful* All existences tliat have.any claim 
to becalled happy are of this type, and if there 
be arching brilliant or triumphant in their joys,.. 
neither is there much poignancy in their sorrows, 
Loyd wrote almost by every mail, and with 
a tameness that shadowed forth lire uniform 
t enor of liis own lilc. It was pretty nigh the 
safhe story, garnished by the same reflections. 
'He had 'been named a district judge “up 
country,” anil passed liis days deciding the 
disputed claims of intbgo planters against the 
ryots, and the ryots agaiffiM the planters. Craft, 
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subtlety, and a dash of .petjuty, ran through all 
these suits, hud rendered them rather puzzles for 
8 quick intelligence to resolve, than questions of 
right or legality, . He told, too, how dreary 
and uncompanionable his life was; how uusolaccd 
by friendship, or oven companionship; that the 
climate was enfeirating, tfie scenes monotonous, 
and the thermometer at a hundred and twenty 
or a hundred and th‘.\ty degrees, 

Yeb Jjoyd could sjfc'ak with some encourage¬ 
ment about his prospects, lie was receiving 
eight hundred rupees a mouth, and hoped to 
be promoted to some place, ending in Ghar 
or Mud, with an advance of two hundred 
more. He darkly hinted that the mutinous 
spirit of certain regiments was said to be ex¬ 
tending, but he wrote this with all the reserve 
of an official, and the fear that Aunt. Grainger 
might misquote him. Of course there were ot tier 
features in these letters—those hopes and fears, 
and prayers and wishes, whieu lovers like Jo 
write, almost as well as read, poetising to them¬ 
selves their own existence, and throwing a rose- 
tint of romance over lives us lead-coloured as 
may be. Of these I am not going to say any¬ 
thing. It is a theme both too delicate and too 
dull to touch on. I respeer aud 1 dn ad it. 

I have less reserve wit h t he correspondence of 
another character of our tale, though certainly, 
when written, it was not meant for publicity. 
Tiie letter of which I am about to make an 
extract, and it can be but an extract, was written 
about ten mouths after the departure of Calvert 
for India, and, like his former cues, addressed 
to his friend Drayton: ( 

“At the hazard of repeating myself, if by 
.clmnce my former letters have reached you, 1 
• state that i am in the service and pay of the Mecr 
Morad, of G hurt pore, of whose doings the Times 
correspondent will have told you something. I 
lund eight squadrons of cavalry and a half 
battftfy pf field-pieces—brass ten pounders— 
with an English crown on their breech. Wo 
are well armed, admirably mounted, mid perfect 
devils to fight. You saw what we did with the 
detachment of the—th, and their sick convoy, 
com mg out of Allehbjtd. The only fellow that 
escaped was the doctor, and l saved |tis life to 
attach him to my own staff, lie is an Irish 
fellow, named Tobin, and comes from Tralee—if 
there be suci^a place—aud begs his friends there 
not to say masses for hit*, for he is aljvc, and 
drunk every evening. Do this, ifmol a bore. 

“ By good luck the Mecr, mv chief, quarrelled 
with the king’s party in Delhi, aud we came 
away in time to save being caught by Wilson, 
who would have recognised me at once. Y>y the 
way, Baxter of the ffOth was stupid enqpgh to 
say, * Eh, Calvert, what the devil are you doing 
amongst these niggers?’ lie was a prisoner 
at the time, and, of course. 1 had to order him to 
he shot for his imprudence.. How he knew me 
I cannot guess; my beard is dflwn to my br&sf, 
and I am turbaned and shawled in m%st approve# 
fashion. We are now simply marauding, cutting 
off supplies, filling omweak detachments, anu 
doing a small retail business in murder wherever 


we chance upon a station of civil servants. I 
narrowly escaped being caught bv a troop of the 
9 th Ilmeers, every man of whom" knows me- -,.I 
went Jbver, with six trusty fellows, to Astragban, 
wheal 1 learned that a certain Loyd was sta- 
iiGE.il as government receiver. YVe got there 
by light, burned his bungalow, shot him, aud 
then discovered he was not our man, but another 
Loyd. Bradshaw came up with his t roop. He 
gave us an eight miles chase cross country, and, 
knowing how the Nfilth ride, X took them over 
some sharp nullahs, and the croppers they got 
you’ll scarcely see mentioned rn the goveru- 
mefft despatches. I fired three barrels of my 
Yankee six-shooter at Brad, and X heard the 
old beggar offer a thousaud rupees for my head. 
When he found he could not overtake us, and 
sounded a half, I screamed out, ‘Threes about, 
Bradshaw.' I’d give fifty pounds to hear him 
tell the story at mess: ‘Yes, sir, begad, air, 
in as good English, sir, as yours or mine, sir: 
a fellow who had served the Queen, 1 ’U swear.* 

“ For the momem,, :t. o a more mutiny, but it 
will soon be a lebelliou, aud 1 don't conceal 
from myself the danger of what I am doing, 
as you, iu all likelihood, will suspect. Not 
dangers from the Quecu’s fellows—for they 
shall never take me alive—but the dangers 
I run from my present, associates, and who, 

of course, only half trust me.I)o you 

remember old Commissary - General Yates — 
J.C.V.R. Yates, the old ass used to write him¬ 
self? Well, amongst the other events of the 
time, was the sack aud ‘loot’ of his house at 
iCuwnporc, aud the capture of his pretty wife, 
whom they brought in here a prisoner. I ex¬ 
pected to find the poor young creature, terrified 
almost out of her reason. Not a bit of it 1 She 
was very angry with the fellows who robbed 
her, and rated them roundly in choice Hiudos- 
t alter, telling one of the chiefs that his grand¬ 
father was a scorched pig. like a woman, and 
a clover woman, too, though she recognised me 
—I can almost swear that she did—she never 
showed it. and we talked away all the evening, 
and smoked our hookahs together in Oriental 
guise. .! gave her a pass next morning to Cal¬ 
cutta, and saw her safff to the great trunk 
foad, giving her bearers as far as Behdarab. 
She expressed herself as Y^cry grateful for mv 
attentions, aud hoped at song! future time—this 
with a malicious twinkle of her gray eyes—to 
show the ‘ Bahaddffr ’ Shat. she had not forgotten 
them. So fou see there are lights as well as 
shadows in t he life of a rebel.’’ 

X omit a portion here, aud come to the con¬ 
clusion, which was evidently added in haste. 

“ ‘ Up, and away 1 ’ is the order. Wo are off 
to Bitboor, The Nana there—a staunch friend, 
as it wg| thought, of British rule— 1 ms declared' 
for independence, ambits there is plentttopf go 
iu fiirn, look out for something ‘ sensational.’ 
You wouldn’t belie*** how, amidst ail Uiese 
stirring scenes, 1 long tor trews— from what 
people" call home — of liockrtcy, and Uncle 
G., and*the dear Soph; bulrmora from that 
villa beside tjie Italian Igke. I’d give a canvas 
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bag that I carry, at my girdle with a goodly received secret intelUgenoeof an intended attack 
stock of pearls, sapphires, and rubies, fit one upon my bungalow by a party of BifSioor .cavalry, 
evening’s diary of that cottage! P whose doings have struck terror far and near, 

“If all go on as well and prosperous*! as I Two companies of the —th, that I sent for, 
hope for, I have not the least objection^. but grrived this morning, and I now feel very easy 
rather a wish, that you would tell the rorld about the rqreption the enemy will meet. The 
where I am, and what I aBtn doing. Linked&vith strangest part of all is, howevdj*, to come. Cap- 
failure, I’d rather keep dune; but as a snarer tain llolt, who commands the detachment, said 
in a great success, I burn to make it known ,in a laughing, jocular way//1 declare, judge, if I 
through the length and breadth of the land Were you, I would change' my name, at laUt till 
that I am alive and well/and ready to acquit this row was over.’ I asked him ‘Why?* in 
a number of personal obligations, if not to the some surprise; and he replied, ‘There’s rather a 
very fellows who injured me, to their friends, run against judges of your name lately. They 
relatives, and cousins, to the third generation, shot one at Astraghan last November. Six iveeks 
Tell them, Algy, ‘A duel’s aumng ye, cutting hack, they came down near Agra, where Craven 
throats/ and add,'if you like, timt he writes Loyd had just arrived, district judge and 
himself your attached friend, assessor; they burnt his bungalow, and mas- 

“ Harry Calvert.” sacred himself and his household; and now, it » 
Ibis letter, delivered in some mysterious seems, they are after you. I take it that some j 
manner to the bankers at Calcut ta, was duly one of your name has been rather sharp on these j 
forwarded, and in time reached the hands of fellows, and that this is the pursuit of ft long i 
Alfred Drayton, who confided its contents to meditated vengeance. At all events, I’d call j 
a few “friends” of Calvert’s—meu who lelt myself Smith or Brown till this prejudice blows !| 
neither astonished nor shocked at the intelli- over/” !; 

gencc—shifty fellows, with costly tastes, who The letter soon turned to a pleasanter theme j| 
would live on society somehow, rrputafaly, if —his application fora leave had been favour- ij 
they could—dishonourably, if they must; and ably entertained. By October—it was theu {j 
who all agreed that “Old Calvert,” as they July—he might hope to take his passage j 
called him—he was younger than most of them for England. Not that he was, Itc said, at ji 
-—had struck out a very clever line, and a all sick of India. He had now adapted himself ij 
far more remunerative ”one than “rooking to its ways mid habits, Ms health was good, and jj 
yotlng Griffins at billiards”—such being, in their the solitude—the one sole cause of complaint— j j 
estimation, the one other alterant ivc \\ hich fate he trusted would, ere long, give way to the hap- i j 
had to offer him. This was all tlm publicity, how- picst and most blissful of all companionship, jj 
ever/Dravton gave to his friend’s achievements.' “ Indeed, I must try to make you all emigrate j \ 
Somehow or other, paragraphs did appear, not with me. Aunt Grainger can have her flowers ji 
naming Calvert, but intimating that an officer, and her vegetables here in. all seasons, ouc of my < 
who had formerly served her Majesty, bad been retainers is an excellent gardener, and Milly V j j 
seen in the ranks of the insurgents of Upper passion for riding can be indulged upon the pret- j! 
Bengal. Yet. Calvert, was not suspected, ami iie 1 iest Arab horses I ever saw.” , 

dropped out of people’s minds as thoroughly as Though the dangers which thi* letter poke j 
if he had dropped out of life. of as impending were enough to makeu.Fl8ffcnec ! J 

To this oblivion, for a while, \vc must anxious and eager for the next mail from India, U 
leave him; for even if we had in our hands, his letter never again alluded to them. He ji 
which we have not, any records of his cam- wrote full of the delight of having got his leave, ! 
paigning life, we‘might scruple to occupy our and overjoyed at all the happiness that lie pic- | 
readers with details wjtich have no direct bear- lured as before him. < _ " j; 

ing upon our story. That Loyd never heard So in the same strain and spirit was the next, |j 
of him is clear enough. The name of Calvert and then came September, and he wrote*. “ This ! 
never occurred in a#y letter from his hand, it day month, dearest-—this day month, I am to j 
was one no more to be spoken of by Florence sail. Already, when these lines sge before you, j 
or himself. One letter fromhim, however, men- the interval/ which to me now seems an age, j; 
Honed an incident whiclt; to a suspicious mind, will have gone over, and you can think of me as 1 , 
might have opened a strange vciu ofe speculation, hastening towards you.” |, 

though it is right to add that neither the writer “ Oh, aunt dearest, listen to this. Is not this j* 
nor the reader ever hit upon a clue to the inys- trappy,new s ?’* cried Florence, as site pressed the !; 
tery indicated. It was during his second year lovecUettcr to her lips. “Joseph says that, on ; 
of absence that be was sent to Mulnatb, from the l$ 4 h—to-day ft—what day is" to-day ? Bui j 
which he writes: * you are not minding me, aunt. What ean * 

“ The mutiny has not touched this sj-ot; but there be in that letter of yours so interesting as : 
we haw every day the Idw rumbling of tlie,dis- this ?” 4 , j 

ta M st orm, and we are told that our servants, This remonstrance was not very unreasonable, j 
aalcMhe native battalip# ?hat are our garrison, .sc&og that Mist, Grainger was standing with J 
are only waiting for thic signal to rise. I doubt "ter eyes fifed steadfastly at a letter, whose few I 
this greatly. iW nothing to excite mv distrust lutes could not have taken a moment to read, i 
of the people buf much to recommence them to and which must have hw? some fetber claim thus f 
my favour. It is only, two days y back that 1 to arrest ^sr attention. ^ . \ 










“This is wonderful!” cried she, at last refresh the memory of days that had always 
, “ What is wonderful, aunt ? Do pray gratify been cashed with troubles/ 
our curiosity 5 ” It \Jhs already Friday. Where and bowcould 

But the ejd lady hurried away without a word, a mesfage reach him?* She dreaded him, it is 
and the door of her room, as it sharply banged, true :|but why she dreaded him she knew not. It 
showed that she desired t* be alon<A was i 3 sort of vague terror, such as some persons 

• feel the sound of#tlur sea, or the deep-voiced 

* ciufteb XIX. a shock. moaning of the wind through trees. It conveyed 

No ^sooner did Miss Grainger find hersclW ft of peril through a sense of sathiess—no 


safely locked in her room, than she re-opened the ? l6re - She had grown to dislike him from the 
letter the nost had iust hrnuoht her Tt was impertinent rebuke Miss Calvert had admmis- 


the government. The fatigues of a long journey 
havo re-opened an old wound, and laid me up for 


Were not these reasons enough to make her 
tremble at the. return of the mau who had occa- 


a day; bit as mv papers are of such a nature as 111 T V WIK) ,:iu occ f: 

will require niv presence to explain. there is no n ’ uc ' " **> ff 1 

use in mv forWarding them by another; I wait Z 'u V V : PJ , uW SU , rc that * 1 *® 

therefore, and write this lmmed note to sav ' ^,“1 dnotseevou”? 

that I w il make vou a flying visit on Saturday There arc men to wiimn u enicty c, k reply is a 
next. I say you', because f wish to see youf- f ul ^ e [ but Calvert was not one of these, and 
self and alone Manage this in the best way "s she knew well. Besides, were she to decline 
you can. I bopetoamvo by the morning train, [oce.vc-bun .might it not drive him to come 
and be at the via by eleven or twelve at latest! ?*“ . a * k t0 ,ho f rls ’ now > & ****«$ 
Whether vou receive me or not, say nothing of ? « 9 ucst » limi ,icver hcar or know of ius 
this note to your nieces; but 1 trust and pray 


that I will make you a flying visit on Saturday 
next. I say you, because 1 wish to see your¬ 
self and alone. Manage this in the best way 
you can. 1 hope to arrive by the morning train, 
aud be at the villa by eleven or twelve at latest. 


you will not refuse half au hour to your attached 
and faithful friend, 

“ Hauuy Calve ut.” 

It was a name to bring up ninny memories, 
and Miss Grainger sat gazing at the lines before 
her in a state of wonderment blended with 
ferror. Once only had she read of him since 
his departure; it was, when agitated and 
distressed to know what had become of him. 


After long and mature deliberation, she de¬ 
termined on her line of action. She would pre¬ 
tend to the girls that her letter was from her 
lawyer, who, accidentally finding himself iu her 
neighbourhood, begged au interview as he passed 
fhrough Orta on his way to Milan, and for this 
purpose she could go over in the boat alone, and 
meet Calvert on his arrival. In this way site 
could see him without the risk of her nieces' 
knowledge, and avoid the unpleasantness of not 


she ventured on a step of, for her, daring hold- j asking him to remain when he had once passed 
ness.led to vfbosc temerity she would not make her threshold. 


her nieccif the witnesses. She wrote a let ter to “1 can at least show him,” she thought. 
Miss Sophia Culvert, begging to have some “that our old relations are not to he revived, 
tidings of her cousin, ana some clue to his though I do not altogether break off all 
whereabouts. The answer came by return of acquaintanceship. No man has a finer sense of 
post; it ran tjius : tact, and lie will understand the distinction I 

of Miss Granger s note of the Ml. nist. s!)C W not My how r “ hj _ t . hat th $ A 

“ Miss Calvert is not aware of any claim Miss tjA s , lia <Uert'i note Song with her, and 
Grainger can prefer to address her by Idler, phow hi ‘ n !l0%v her inquiry fofhim was treated 

J 688 ’ 0 n & hl t0 , b " n K u , ndcr , l‘ c V lot lce by bis family. Shulid 'a copy of her own. a 


? “7 Ui f , • \i • she knew not precisely howmr why—that she’d 
‘‘Miss Calvert is not aware of any claim Miss tjA Shia (Llveit’s note Song Vith her, and 
Grainger can prefer to address her by Idler, show hi ‘ n !l0V her inquiry fofhim was treated 

®{ r '?'i ° t b :, n r 7 * l ! c V loUce by bis family. *a copy of her own, a 

Lf f if f S has dartri to nmmre ^ liu , ^ rcs £ c tfcl epistle it was, and in 
l t correspondence ron, Miss no wa V calculated to evoke the rebuke it met 
Granger will be sent back unopened.’ witil . * « u e ’ll be perhaps able to explain the 

The reading of this epistle made*the"okUladv mystery,” thought she, “and whatever Miss 
keep her bod for three days, her suffering's Calvert’s misconception, he. can eradicate it 
being all the wore aggravated, since Ihct im- when he secs her.” 

posed sccresy. From that day forth she lmd “How fussy and important aunt is this 
never heard Calvert’s name; and though for morning !• said Florence, as the old lady stepped 
Hours long she would thisk and ponder over into the boat. “If the interview were tt be 
him, the mention of him waS*so strictly ini/g- with the Lord Chancellor instead of a London 
dieted, that the very faintest {illusion to him solicitor, she could not*look more profoundly 
was even avoided. impressed with its solemnity.” 

And now, lik* one risen from the grave, lie “She’ll,be dreadful when sluyoomes hack,” 
was come back againJ^Come back to renew, said Emily, laughing; “so full of all the law 
Heaven could tell, what sorrows of the^nst, and jargon that slic coulda^understand, but will 


letter the post had just brought her.' It was impertinent rebuke Miss Calvert had adminis- 
cxceedingly brief, and seemed nastilv written: ^*' cd *° bar on his account. The mention of 
, . * Calvert was coupled with a darkened room, 

“Sfiictly and .mperatiydy private. leeches, and ice on the head, and, worse than 

“ My dear Miss Grainger—I liavejust armed f’ a torturing dread that her mind .mptwan- 

here from India, with important despatches for J ; and tbe ", llole f bmtory of the corrc- 
ilHimv.Rmn.nnl Thn fn a W iom-nev i|»n_dcnCC leak OUt in her WBlWing*. _ 












feel » right to repeat, because she hasf paid 
for it.” f F 

It was thus they criticised her. Just ad many 
aunts and uncles, and some papas and man mas, 
4 oo, are occasionally criticised by those yoinger 
members of the family alio are prone to bdVery 
caustir as to the mode* email burdens are mrne, 
the weight of which has never distressed their 
own shoulders. Ami this, not from any dell* 
eiency of affection, but simply through a habit 
which, in the levity of our day, has become 
popular, and taught us to think little of the tics 
of parentage, aud call a father a Governor. 

CHAPTER XX. AGAIN AT OUT A. 

“ Tuf.hb is a stranger ariiied, Signora, who 
has been asking for you,” said t he landlord of 
the little iuii at Orta, as Miss Gtatnger reached 
the door, “lie has ordered a boat, but, feeling 
poorly, has lain down on a bed till it is ready. 
This is his servant,” and he pointed, as he spoke, 
to a daik-visaged and very handsome man, who 
wore a tnrbau of white and gold, aud who made 
a deep gesture of obeisance as site turned ton aids 
i him. Ere she had time to question him as to 
I his knowledge of English, a hell rung sharply, 

• and the man burned away to return very 
j sjicedily, and, at the same not ant, a door opened 
I and Calveit came towards hei, and, with an air 
I of deep emotion, took her baud and pressed it I 
! to his lips. 

. “This is too kind, far fno kind and oon- 
! siderafe of you,” said lie, as lie led her forwai a 
! to a room. * 

“ When I got your note,” she began, in it 
voice a good deal shaken, for there was much in 
the aspect of the man before her to move her, 
“ 1 really did not know what to do. If you desired 
to see me alone, it would lie impossible to do 
1 this at the villa, and so t bethought me that the 
j best way was to come over here at once.” 

I “ Do you lind me much changed '{* he asked, 

! in a low, sad voice. 

I “Yes, I think you are a good deal changed. 

1 You are browner, aud you loot larger, even t alier, 

' than you did, anct’pcihaps the beard makes you 
seem older.” 

| This was all true, bul not the whole truth, 
j which, had she spoken it, would have said, that 

he was far handssom'ft than bef or<. The feat ures 
had gamed an expression of dignify and elevation 
from habits of command, air’ there was a lofty 
pride in his look which became him ”'cll, the more 
as it was now tempered with a gentle courtesy 
of manner which showed itself m every word and 
every gesture towards her. A slight, scarcely per- 
i ceptabie baldness, at the \ cry top of the forehehd, 
served to give height to lus head, and add to the 
thoughtful character of ins look. His dress, too, 
was peculiar, and probably set off to Advantage 
his striking features aim handsome figure. He 
wore a liculy embroidered^pelisse, fastened by a 
shiUM at the waist, add on lus head, rather 
jauntily set, a scarlet hz stitched in gold, and or¬ 
namented with* j star of diamonds and pmeralds. 

“ You arc rigid,” said he, with a winning but 
very melancholy smile/ “ These hist two years 


have aged me greatly. I have gone through a !> 
great deal in them. Come,” aaddU he, as ho ; 
seated himself at her ride, and took her hand in i 
lus, “ come, < ell me what have you hgard of me f f 
\ Be frank, tell me everything.” j 

“ Nothingp-absolutvly nothing,” said she. , 

“ Do you mean that no one frsntioned me.” i 
“ We saw no one. Oar, life has been one of , 
complete unbroken sohtuifi.” | 

v “Well, but your letters: people surelySrrote ' 
about me ?” • 1 

“No,” said she, in some awkwardness, for jl 
she felt as though there was something offensive . i 
in this oblivion, and was eager to lay it to the t 
charge of their isolation. “ Jtemember what 1 J, 

have told you about our mode of life.” 

“You read the newspapers, though! You ij 
might have come upon my name in them!” 1 1 

“ We read none. We ceased 1o take them. lj 
We gave ourselves up to the little cares and 
occupations of our home, and we really grew to J 
forget that there was a world outside us.” | 
Had rite been a shrewd reader of expression, 
she could not fail to have noticed the intense 
r< lief her words gave lmn. lie looked like one ( 
who heirs the blessed words Not Guilty! after 
hours of dread anxiety for his late. “And am 
I to believe,” ari.ed lie, in a voice tremulous 
w it It joy, “ 1 hat from the hour I said farewell, to , 
this day, that 1 have been to you as one dead 
aud buried and forgotten v ” , 

“ f don’t think we forgot you; but we rigidly I 
observed our pledge to you, and never spoke of 
v ou.” 

“ What is there ou earth so precious as the 1 
tiustfulncss of tiue friendship ?” burst he iu, , 
with a marked enthusiasm. “ 1 have had what ' 
the world calls (Treat successes, and I swear to 1 
you I’d give them all, and all their rewards twice < 
told, for tins proof of affection; and the dear j 
gills, and Florence—how is she • ,V t 

“ Ear better < ban w heu you saw hers Indeed, 1 
J should .say peifeetiy restored to health. She 
walks long w albs, and takes rides on a mountain 
pony, and looks like one who had never known , 
illness.” t _ 1 

“Not married yelsaid lie, w-ith a faint 
smile. 

“ No; he is coining back next month, and they 
w ill probably be married before Christmas.” 

“ Aud as much in love as ever-'-he, I meant’” 1 1 
“Eu'ly ; aud she tbo.” j 

“ Pshaw! ‘ She never eared for him; she l 
never could care for him. She tried it—did her 
very utmost. 1 saw the struggle, and I saw its , 
Diluif, and I*told her so.” 

“ You told her so!” 

“ Why not ? It was well for the poor girl 
that one human being iu all the world should i< 
understand and feel for her. Aud she is deter¬ 
mined to marry him ?” 1 

“Yes; -tin is dbimug back solely with that . 
object.” 

“ How was it that none of his letters spoke, i 
of me ? Are you quite sure they did not h” , 
“1 am perfectly sur^* fur sue always gave ,i 
them to iffe to read.” i 










“ Well I” ori»4 he, boldly, as he Btood up, and 
threw his heal haughtily back, “the fellow who 
led Calvert's Horse—that- was the name my 
irregulars wefe known fey—might have won dis¬ 
tinction enough to be quoted by a petty Bengal 
civil servant. The Queen will possibly make 
amends for this jjfittthanan’s forgetfulness." 

“You averc m all this dreadful cauipaign, 
then ?” asked she, eagjrlv. 

“ Through the whole of it. Held an indepen- 1 
dent command; got four times wounded; this 
was the last.” And he laid bare a fearful cica¬ 
trice that almost surrounded his right arui above 
the wnst. “ Refused the Bath.” 

“ Refused it ?” 

“ Why not. What object is it to me to be 
Sir Harry P Besides, a man who holds opinions 
such as mine, should accept no court favours. 
Colonel Culvert is a sufficient title.” 

“ And you .are a colonel already ?” 

“ I was a major-general a moot li ago—local 
rank, of course. But why am I led to talk of 
these things ? May I see the girls ? Will they 
like to see me 

“ For that I can answer. But are your mi¬ 
nutes not counted ? These despatches 

“ I have thought of all that. This sword-cut 
has left a terrible ‘tic’ behind it, and travelling 
disposes to it, so that I have telegraphed for 
leave to send my despatches forward by Hassan, 
my Persian fellow, and rest myself here for a 
day or two. I know you’ll not let me die un» 
watched, uncared for. I have not forgotten all 
the tender care you once bestowed upon me." 

She knew not what to reply. Was she to tell 
him that the old green chamber, with its little 
stair into the garden, was still at his service? 
Was she to say, “ Your old welcome awaits you 
there,” or did she dread his presence amongst 
them,-and even fear what reception the gills 
woukfestend to him ? 

“ Not,’‘•added he, hastily, “ that 1 am to in¬ 
flict you with a sick plan's company again. 1 
only beg for leave to come out of "a morning 
when J feel well enough. This inu here is very 
comfortable, and though 1 am glad to see Onofrio 
does not recognise me* he will soon learn my 
ways enough to suit me. Mcauwhile, may I go 
back with you, or do you think you ought to 
prepare them for the Visit of so "formidable a 
personage?” * 

“Oh, I think you may tome at once,*’ said 
she, laughingly, but very far from feeling assured 
at the same time. 

“ All the better. I have some baubles here 
that I want to deposit in more suitable kinds 
than mine. Yon know that i$e irregulars had 
more looting than our comrades, and I bSievo 
that 1 was more fortunate in this way than 
many others.” As he spoke, he hastily opened 
and shut again several jauml-cases, hut giving 
her time to glance—no more than glance—at 
the glittering objects they contafued., “ Bv the 
way,” said he, taking from one of them a costly 
brooch of pearl V‘this is the sort of thing they 
fasten a shawl with,” ttfk he gallantly placed it 
in her shawl as he spoke. * 


“ Oh- rov dear Colonel Calvert!” 

“Pr]y do miscall me colonel. I am Harry 
Caiycrnfor you, jpst as 1 used to be. Besides, 

I wishjfor nothing that may remind me of my 
late li# and all its terrible excitements, I ani 
a Boltiler tired, very tired of war’s alarms, and 
very «*ger for peae%infts best of all significa¬ 
tions. Shall we go ?” 

i “By all means. I was only thinking that 
you must; reconcile ypurself not to return to¬ 
night, and rough it how best you can at the 
villa.” 

“ T*et me once see my portmanteau in the 
corner of my old green room, and my pipe where 
it used to "hang beside my watch over the 
chimney, and I’ll not believe that I have passed 
tin last two terrible years but in a dream. You 
could not fancy how i attach myself to that spot, 
but I'll give you a proof. I have given orders 
to my agent to buy the villa. Yes; you’ll wake 
some fine morning and find me to be your land¬ 
lord.” 

It was thus they talked away, rambling from 
one theme to the other, till they had gone a con¬ 
siderable way across the lake, when once more 
Calvert recurred to the strange circumstance 
that liis name should never have come before 
them in any shape since liis departure. 

I “ T. ought to tell you,” said she, in some con¬ 
fusion, “ that I once did make an effort to obtain 
tidings of you. 1 wrote to your cousin, Miss 
Sophia.” 

“ Yon wrote to her!” burst lie in, sternly; 

“ and what answer did you get ?” 

• “ There it is,” said she, drawing forth the 
letter, and giving it. to him. 

‘“No claim! no right!’ murmured he, as he 
re-read the lines; *■ ‘the name of the person she 
had dared to inquire afterand you never sus¬ 
pected ihe secret of all this indignant anger r” 

“ Mow could 1 ? What was it?” 

“ Ouo of the oldest and vuigarest of all pas -1 
sions—jealousy ! Sophy had heard that I was 
attached to your uiece. Some good-natured 
gossip went, so far as to say we were privately 
married. My old uucle, who olily about once in 
a quarter of a century cart# what his family arc 
djjjng, wrote mo^Mteryjijsultiug ictter, remind¬ 
ing me of the vear-iongNttnefits he had be¬ 
stowed upon me," and, at thcqlose, categorically 
demanded ‘Are you married to her?* 1 wrote 
back four words, ^JLjjish 1 was,’ and there 
ended all our intercourse. Since I have won cer¬ 
tain distinctions, however, I have heard that he 
wants to make submission, and has even hinted 
to my lawyer a hope that the name of Calvert is 
not To be severed from the old estate of Rockslev 
Manor; but there will be time enough to tml 
you about all these things. What did yOur 
nieces say*to that note of Sophy ’s ?” 

“ Nothing. They never saw it. Never Snew 
I wrote to tier.” 

I “ Most discreetly don# on your part. I cauftbt 
say how much I value the*judgment you exer¬ 
cised on tjjis occasion. 1 ? -*» 

The old lady set much store oy such praise, 
ami grew rather proli* about ‘all the. con- 







ALL THE TEAR ROUND. 
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siderations which led her to adopt the wise 
coarse she had taken. j 

He was glad to have launched her uplp a sea 
where she coold beat, and tack, and tear at 
will, and leave him to go hack to lu\ own 
thoughts. p 

“And so,” said he, ‘at kst, “they ar^to be 
married before Christmas ?’ 

“Tes; that is the plan.” , 

‘‘And then she will return with him to India, 
I take it.” 

She nodded. 

" Poor girl! And has she not one friend in all 
the world to tell her what a life is before her as 
the wife of a third—no, but tenth-rate official— 
in that dreary land of splendour and misery, 
where nothing but immense wealth can serve 
to gloss over the dull uniformity of existence, 
and where the income of a year is often devoted 
to dispel the ennui of a single day ? India, with 

ra , is the direst of all penal settlements. 

bush, in the wilds of New Zealand, in the 
far-away islands of the Pacific, you have the free 
air and healthful breezes of heaven. You can 
bathe without having an alligator for your com¬ 
panion, and lie down on tiic grass without a 
cobra on your carotid ; but, in India, life stands 
always face to face with death, and death in 
some hideous form.” 

“ How you terrify me!” cried she, in a voice 
of intense emotion. 

“ I don’t want to terrify, I want to warn. If 
it were ever my fate to have a marriageable 
daughter, and some petty magistrate—some 
small district judge in Bengal—asked her for t. 
wife, I’d say to my girl, * Go and be a farm servant 
in New Caledonia. Milk cows, rear iambs, wash, 
scrub, toil for your daily bread in some land 
where poverty is not deemed the “ plague 
but don’t encounter life in a society where to 
be poor is to be despicable—where narrow means 
,are a st igma of disgrace.’ ” 

“ Joseph says nothing of all this. He writes 
like one well contented with his lot, and very 
hopeful for the future.” 

“ Hasn’t your niece some ten or twelve thou¬ 
sand pounds ?” 

“ Fifteen.” , 

“ Well, he presse§tilae investment on which he 
asks a loan, just asfrany other roguish speculator 
would, that’s all.’t, 

“ Oh, don’t say that, MjvOalvert. Joseph is 
not a rogue.” ‘ * 

“ Men are rogues according to their capa¬ 
city, The clever fellows do not need roguery, 
ana achieve success just because they are 
stronger and better than their neighbours; out 
I don’t want to talk of Loyd; every considera¬ 
tion of the present case can be entertained with¬ 
out him.” ' o 

“ Mow can that be, u he is to be her bus- 
band r 


“ Ah! If—if. My dear old .friend, when 
an if comes into any question, the-wisest way is 
not to debate it, for the simple reason that 
applying our logic to what is merely imaginary 
is very like putting a superstructure of masonry 
over a hou^s of cards, Besides, if we must talk 
with a hypothesis, rll put m'yie, ‘Mast she of 
necessity marry this man, if he insist pn it P* ” 
“Of. course: and the,-more, that she loves 
him.” f 

"Loves him ! Have I not told you that you 
are mistaken there P He entrapped her at first 
into a half admission of caring for liina, and, 
partly from a sense of honour, and partly from 
obstinacy, she adheres to it. But she docs so 
just the way people cling to a religion, because 
nobody has ever taken the trouble to convert 
them to another faith.” 

"1 wish you would not say these things to 
me,” cried she, with much emotion. “ You have 
a way of throwing doubts upon everything ,and 
everybody, that always makes me miserable, 
and I ask* myself afterwards, Is there nothing to 
be believed ? Is no one to be trusted ?” 

“ Not a great many, I’m sorry to say,” sighed 
he. “It’s no bright testimony to the*goodness 
of the world, that the longer a man lives the 
worse he thinks of it. I surely saw the flutter 
of white muslin through the trees yonder. Oh 
dear, how much softer my heart is than 1 knew 
of! I feel a sort of choking in the throat ns I 
draw near this dear old place. Yes, there she is 
—Florence herself. 1 remember her way of 
waving a handkerchief. I’ll answer it as l 
used to do.” And he stood up in the boat and 
waved his handkerchief over his head with a 
wide and circling mot ion. “Look! She sees it. 
and she’s away to the house at speed. How 
she runs ! She could not have mustered such 
speed as that when I last saw her.” 

“ She has gone to tell Milly, I’.n eertty* 

He made no reply, but covered hit face with 
his hands, and sat silent and motionless. Mean¬ 
while the boat glided up to the landing-place, 
and they disembarked. 

“ 1 thought the girls would have been here 
to meet us,” said Miss-Grainger, with a pique 
she could not repress; but Calvert walked along 
at her side, and made no answer. 

“ I think you know your way here,” said she 
with a smile, as she molioued hi tit towards the 
drawing-room. 
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QUI TE AL ONE. 

Book the First: Childhood. 

CHAPTER XXXI. PEACE. 

Lilt’s life in the Marais was, for six months, 
peaceable, and uneventful, and happy. One day 
was like another, but all the days were quiet and 
cheerful, and they passed swiftly by. Lily rose 
at eight, and took Madame de Kergolay her 
coffee and milk in her bed-chamber. Lily read to 
her, over her own breakfast, the news from the 
only journal which was permitted to penetrate 
into the establishment: the Legitimist Gazette de 
France". Madame do Kergnlay was no very 
violent politician, but her convictions were time 
The iron had long since been forged into steel. 
She spoke of Napoleon as “ the too celebrated 
M. dc Bonaparte.” Whenever she alluded to 
Robespierre it. was with a shudder, but without 
invective. She called him “that miserable 
man.” Louis the Sixteenth was, to her, always 
* the martyr king.” Marie Antoinette, Madame 
was not. very enthusiastic about — her career, 
she observed, was “ equivocally tenebrous 
but regarded the Due dc Berri us the 
victim of •perfidy, and the Duchessc d’Ansou- 
lerne as a saint. The house of Orleans, then 
regnant in France, she named with sorrow, but 
without, asperity, as “the ingrales of the cadet 
branch.” She seemed (with one exception) to 
bear no maliSe towards any of the deplorably 
famous characters of the revolutioimny epoch. 
As Talleyrand did, she always spoke of the philo¬ 
sopher of Femcy as “Monsieur dc 'Voltaire.” 
She gave Mirtbeau his title of count, and ad¬ 
mitted the eloquence of Camille Dc^noulfos and 
the patriotism of Madame Roland. But if ever 
the name of Jean Jacques Rousseau were men¬ 
tioned in her presence, her cheek flushed, and her 
voice trembled with indignation. * The vidt uro 
in dove’s feathets!” she was twmt, to cry. “ The 
sentimentalist who wreathed his murderous 
poniard in fine phrases. The philanthropist 
who would not have children whipped, and yet 
sent his helpless babes 4#^the Foundling Hos¬ 
pital !” And for poor crazy Jc^n Jacques tht*c 
was no charity to be expected from the Baronne 
de Kergolay. 

About ten o’clbek the^ccture of the Gazette 
de Fiance was conclude^ and Lily was allowed 


to enjoy what was to her a most delightful privi¬ 
lege. She went out to market with Babette, the 
homely femme dc charge. At first her relations 
with this woman were of a slightly embarrassing 
nature. Babette seemed to be under a continual 
nervous apprehension lest Lily should tbiuk that 
she was jealous of her. but the girl’s gentle and 
unassuming nature gradually gained confidence 
in the housekeeper’s mind, and before a fortnight 
was over she told Lily that she loved her next 
to Madame de Kergolay. The convict's wife 
was zealously but unaffectedly pious; and she 
never went to market without going to church 
! for a few minutes. 

When Lily returned from market it was nearly 
noon, and the dejeuner a la fourchetie, or mid¬ 
day breakfast, was served. Until two or three in 
the afternoon she worked at some of the marvel¬ 
lous tusks of embroidery which were always in 
' hand, or else she. read to Madame de Kergolay. 

| Novels were not. ent irely banished from the good 
: dame's intellectual course. The feuilleton novel 
; was, it need not be said, proscribed; the wild, 
productions of the romantic school were likewise 
inadmissible; and the baronue had probably never 
heard of George Sand or of Paul de Kock. But 
the genteel fictions of M. le Yicomte d’Ariin- 
court, and the decorous numbers of M. le 
Vicomte. de Chateaubriand, in French, with 
j Walter Scott and Miss Porter in English, were 
| considered worthy of entry, auu were listened to 
with complacency by Madame, and absolutely. 

! devoured by T.ih-L^ 

After this, if 1,hc Jay wt^e fine, came a walk. 
In her youth, perhaps, Madat|e had heard of the 
unholy kidnapping expedition# in the streets of 
Paris, by means of«whagli, during the reign of 
the “ well-hdbvcd”, ttud peculiarly abominable 
Louis the Fifteenth, the flesh and blood pre¬ 
serves of the Pare aux Cerfs werr recruited. At 
anjyalc, Madame would never permither protegee 
to go out alone. For seven years, eoufiucd by a 
painful and hopeless malady to her bed a&fUier 
invalid cljjjir, she had never left her third floor 
in the Marais; but she recognised the necessity 
for regular exercise in Lily’s ease. Sometimes 
Babette was deputed fr>§ecompany her in at*o- 
•hours’ walk on the quay§ or in the Champs 
Elys&ss. Sometimes Vieux Bablpns was com¬ 
manded tt» escort her; but Wfre were draw¬ 
backs to the advantages accruing from the pro- 
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teetion of this faithful domestic. Vieux Sablons fora, or a Punch’s show; while, for a wonder, at 
was a slave to the exigencies of stole. Although the head of the procession marchefl the terrible 
with great (HfScultyvhw had heejr dissuadef from Mademoiselle—the Marcassin herself, 
wearing, whenever he took las walks albsd, She eyed her former pnpil and victim narrowly, 

the silver-fringed eockcd-hat which hadybeen and with an evil countenance, as, trembling 
specially made for him when the emigpnts in every limbi and feeding herself turn white and 
returned in triumph wttlu the allied tg'ops red by turns, Lily passed. Tar Marcassin had 
in 1814, he insisted cm carrying a portentous got well rid of the unprofitable scholar; she 
cane, with a gilt copper knob and two pendent i^ad a hold upon her, in cfsc her friends ^hould 
acorns, and in tapping this* staff on the ground ever come forward; and yet she experienced a 
from time to time as he walked, somewhat after kind of cold rage at the thought that the girl had 
the manner of the beadle at St. Germain dcs slipped through her lingers. It was so easy to 
Pres during an ecclesiastical processiou. 'The punish the pupil who had uo friends. It fas so 
consequence was, that the gamins, or little black- facile to torment the child who dared not com- 
j guard boys of Paris, who are assuredly not to be plain. The Marcassin was vexed that, in a mo- 
beaten for impudence and cruel acumen by the menf of weakness, she had permitted the abbd 
i youths of any other capital in Europe, wore ac- to take away (lie little English girl. Indeed, she 
j customed to laugh at Vieux Sablons, to call him was angry with the able altogether. He did not 
: “ Marquis de Carabas,” “ Micromegas,” “ Volli- come so frequently as he used to come. He spent 
geurcle Louis Quatorzc,” and the like, and to most, of his leisure t ime in the Marais. He cared no 
! foiiow him, hooting and jeering, and occasionally more for trie-trac. He sounded the praises of the 
; casting mud and stones at him after the unhappily Baronne dc Kergolay too often, and too warnd.i. 
; too frequent fashion of democratic and ill-trained As for Lily, lie spoke of her goodness, her meek- 
j juvenility. And these pioceedings, naturally ness, her docility, in a manner which, according 
! leading to “explications” between Vieux Sablons to Mademoiselle Marenssin, was perfectly sicken- 
i and the blackguard boys, in which the bamboo iug. “Ge bonhomme d’abbe rndnie—he. rriauu- 
' stick took somewhat too vivacious a part, a tiers,” quoth the strong-minded schoolmistress. 
[' tumult was more than once the result, when "1 must seek out. another director for tiie Puu- 
|: Vieux Sablons had unpleasant altercations with shm Marcassin.” 

the sergeuts de vtlle, not devoid of reference However, she knew that she had lost her 
to a visit to the nearest post or guardhouse, prey, and was content to glower at the girl as 
Vieux Sablons experienced infinite pride and she saw her, happy and prosperous, aud with the 
" pleasure in escorting the “little m’amselle” as ghw of health upon her cheek. The governesses, 
!■ he called Lily—she was always to be little—* taking the cue from the Marcassin, surveyed Lily 
r but his style stood iu his way, and the baroness and ber companion with supercilious sneers, but 
would rarely suffer him to confront the penis of their private comments failed to harmonise with 
b the little blackguards’ satire. the public recognition they had bestowed on the 

V At all events, Lily contrived to get a good ex-pupil. 

j. bracing walk almost every fine day. At least “ iSlie. has been adopted by a duchess,J’ one 
j twice, a week Madame Piudencc would look m whispered. n , p 

is to pay her respects to the baroness, and then it “A duchess; bull! by a poverty-stricken old 
'j was she who would officiate as Lily’s chaperon", emigrant bareness out of. the Vendee, rather. 
I; Often, too, the Abbe Cludain would come, but A pensioner on the ancient civil list, probably. 


jj ecclesiastical ciiqpcitc forbade that wot,thy man My father was nut in the lineage. He was a 
1 to Ihj seen in the street with a young ladv. Once. Bleu. He knew all ees^gens-la, ;md had four 

; 1 when Labette and Lily were walking in the gar- Kergolays shot in one day.” 

■ den of the Luxomboiyy, ‘ V ^'came upon tl#.. “li isluo matter. La petite, looks very well. 

! abbe, who was sitt/A'g on a bench residing his She is not amiss, la petite.” 

j breviary. lie roseola haste as they approached, “She was always an affectionate and obedient 
j and, blushing scarlet, walked away, lie pet- little thing, and it wept to one’s hfcart to have to 
! fisidy warned Babette,4kJ*'*nexl time he came puuish'Wr wi’ien she had committed no misdeeds, 
i to the Marais, against “ emprokising” him. merely because such were the orders of superior 
I Poor Abbe Coaiain! He, too, was a slave to authority.” 

i style- < “ Well, slm is out of the lion’s Hen.—Will you 

ii Once, also, when Lily and Madame Prudence walk* straight, Tavernier l’Ainec, and refrain 
i had ventured beyond the Triumphal Arch at the from Rising your lingers as casthaets, or shah 1. 
i top**/ J ikc Champs Elysees, and were wandering report yon, for the fifth time during the existing 
| j though the then ill-tended thickets of, the Bois promenade, to Mademoiselle Esprememl, for ulti- 
i de Boulogne, they came TipOn the entire J’ension mate reprimand and correction by Madame ?” 

Marcassin undergoing the dolorous relaxation of The misleads of ®Ktbiaoiscile Tavernier the 
; thc^- “ promenade.” Thfc %iris were all rigidly elficr, who was » very muscular young Christian 
j watched by governesses and sub-governesses, indeed, aud always scandalising the proprietors 
’. and bad uiarkxwere plcntoonsly distributed for of the pousionuat hy ill-repressed aerobatic feats, 

1 j such offences asiot keeping step, or t riming the drove Lily out of the d&uls of The governesses, 
j | head over the shduldcr«to gaze at ? quack’s plat- and half ft minute after tne scholastic cortige had 
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passed by, she^was forgotten by all sure the Mar- After dinner came, on visiting erenings-Mibat jj 
caesin. But the Marcassk remembered her very is to sat, when hkdame " received ” on Tuesdays j; 
■well. and Thursdays—a\ew very old gentlemen and a !; 

Madame Trudence had not beheld this little few very old ladies. They all seemed to have ij 
scene unmoved. She had, it will be remembered, been shipwrecked, to have been knocked to j i 
an old feud with the schoolmistress ;^nd, delibe- pieces* like the porcelain dessert services, and 'j 
rately sgitting' on the ground, with certain put together again? The Vidamc de Barsae V; 
solemn expressions of disparagement and de- was seventy. He earned his living now as ij 
fiance, «he drew Lilyls arm under hers, and/a teacher of English, a language he had ae- jj 
walked on at a quick pace. quiicd during the enfigralion. The Count de ' ( 

Lily did not fail to tell Madame do Kergolay, 1'anarion had been a mousqnctaire gris. He i 
when they reached home, of Jier little adventure, was glad enough now, to do liaek-work for a 
The bmmess deemed it her duty gently to chide bookseller in the Hue St. Jacques. Monsieur 
the priest’s housekeeper for her intemperance of do Bontangcs had been a Knight of Malta. How 
lauguage towards Mademoiselle Marcassiri, but he managed to earn a crust of bread now, was .. 
added the expression of a hope that she Iiad not not precisely known. It was a delicate subject, 
heard it. and not much talked about. Madame Prudence, < 

“With a thousand reverences towaids your- indeed, once, hinted to Lily that the “poor dear U 
self, Madame la Bart'tuie, and begging pardon man,” as she called him, had been compelled to J! 
for having spoken in the language of the people accept a post in the orchestra of a theatre, and j: 
to which i belong, and against the canons nf pinyed second fiddle at the Odeon for a hundred i; 
Christian charily which June been taught me by j francs a month. 

M. I’A him Oliataiu, L most sincerely wish that Tin; ladles were as anlique and as dilapidated j 
Mademoiselle .Marrassin did hear what i sain, as the gentlemen. They were marchionesses, : 
Too long she tormented at her case tIsis dear countesses, or plain mesdamrs, but all of uoblc s 
innocent child; and the stories which the alibe bir'h; one, Mademoiselle de Casteuunae, was a 
has told me of her cruelty and tyranny have sentimental old maid, who had been a beauty. 
made me, time after time, burn over with the They were all ui-erahly poor, hiding their heads j 
desire of tearing her wicked old eyes out.” in cheap boarding-houses, or cheaper garrets, i, 

“ That would be very wrong indeed, Madame or pining on the miserable pensions on the 
Prudence”—it was the baroness who spoke, coil list, allocated by the government for j 
“ We should forgive ail our enemies, evou as we the support of the decayed Bourbon aristocracy, i- 
hope, to be forgiven.” n^id the sparse, ftmds of which were supplemented ' 

“1 humbly ask pardon,” replied Madame every veer by a grand ball at the Hotel de Ville. 
Prudence, with a low curtsey“ and l will pray The sent imental old maid had but one aspiration. j • 
for Mademoiselle Bluebeard-- this very uicht; b-hc lmd au iucoiue amounting to the magniticcut i; 
but I should like to pass a little quarter ol'an sum of i went.>-live pounds a year, if she could j' 
hour with her, nevertheless.” only manage to raise, it. to forty (a thousand 

“ A’jd, I am-sme,” interposed Lily, “ that I francs), tlu-v would receive her as a nun in one ■ 
forgive*!^'. Jt was nothing, perhaps, but of ihe gloomiest and riginesl convents of the . 
. temper.” Faubourg M. Germain. Jt was not a bright , 

“It was nothing, perhaps, but choux-fleurs a prospect, hut poor Sister Anne gazed at it wist- • 
la sauce,” Madame i’nnlenee said afterwards, fully from the lower of her spin&torhood. To be '• 
in ■ good-humoured banter (but not in the ha- allowed to have your Lair eui %ilj and to wear 
remess’s presence), to inly. “My poor little biacl: serge and a veil; to be permitted to sleep , 
angel heart, 1 tell you that woman wa^madc of o^thc boards, ajpf pcavlfy yourself with a horse- 
marble. Marble! Lava of a volcano, rather, luur vest, get up iiulfle idfcjdie of the night to ! 
Some years ago it may have been boiling and repeat, ihe lamentations of Jentmiah, and subsist • 
red-hot, and ik#v it is turned into stone.” ehietly on stale bread aud hick radishes, and 

The dinner-hour on the? third floor in the seoursre yourself iweek! Well,there arc 
Marais was invariably six o'clock. ’’The hill of ambitions of various kmas, and Mademoiselle de 
, fare was always simple; but the style, on which Casteauuao’s aiubitidfn extended no further than 
Vicux Sablons so prided himself, was never lack- this. But she was deficient in her budget just 
ing. Twice a week the baroness Tasted. ,She fifteen pounds per annum, and her long-coveted • 
did not expect JLiily to do tlty same, and even Id is? was unattainable. It is a practical age, 
endeavoured to dissuade her from follow ii% her indeed, when maceration costs money, andthe : 
example; but the girl thought, in her simple treasurer of the vestal virgins expects arrovrce 
heart, that it would be selfish not to abstain from to come Prepared with^i compact sum in the ■ 
meat, as her friends didjMPi meagre days; and Three per Cents. _ • 

besides she thought IhifsoiTd soup, th* lish, i Ijp These poor old peopjp came and paid a feeble, 
vegetables, and omelettes which *Babqfte served fluttering court to Madame do Kergolay. Sue i 
up on non-flesh days, very nice aiul sueculeu!. had leut—that is to say jPvcn—most of them. i. 
On Sundays and feasts, thpy had generally some, money; tl* name she bore wtup 1 honoured aud jj 
little extra delicacy—a nflarlotte aux pojpiucs, or famous, and they accorded bel a sincere and ij 
a turkey stuffed with ckesnuts. awful homage. *Of all the. victim! of the dreadful j j 
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revolution, none liad suffered more'deeply than 
; the Baronne de Kergolay. SJ^e was almost a 
| martyr. She had sat npon/thc steps- of the 

■ scaffold. She had been in the tumbril* Her 

I hair had fallen beneath Sanson’s shears. Her 
] husband, her father, Jter dearest friends and 

kinsmen, had been drowneddu Robcspierrvfs red 
i i sea. She said once, in sad playfulness, that she 
| felt almost as though she had been decapitated,' 
j and her head had been sewn on again. 

| The entertainments in the Marais were not 
costly. Vieux Sablons, in connexion with the 
| yellow wax candles in the silver sconces;’ pro- 
| vide'd all that was requisite in the way of style. 

■ For the rest, there was a little weak tea. The 
; guests brought their own snuff, and what more 
!; could they want ? They paid their little compli- 
i 1 ments, vented their meek complaints against the 
| ungrateful government of the cadet branch, 
j buzzed about their small scandals, and sometimes 
[ : indulged in raillery, or drifted int o dispute. N ow 
] i and then a game at tric-trac or Bosl on was made 
j up; and at ten o’clock all took their leave, and 
H the establishment on the third floor went to 

i! bed, 

| » 
j I 

i CHAPTER XXXII. A SCAPEGRACE. 

.; Said Yieux Sablons to Lily Floris, one morn- 

I I ing—it was in the sixth month of her residence 
! : in the Marais: 

• "Little m’amselle, to-day there is *bom- 
j i bailee.’ ” 

! i "I don't quite understand you, Yieux Saldond! 

-j; Bombancc! What is that ?” 

: j “True, 1 am au animal. Madame would pull 
11 my ears for talking to you in so rude a manner. 
!j Madame always speaks classically, and expects 
jj her domestics to observe good style in their 
j language. I mean, that to-day there is a festival, 

J a holiday, a gala.” 

“And why, Yieux Sablons? It is not a fete* 

: J day of your Church.” 

j: “ Little puritqn m’amselle! What do you 
ji know about our feasts or our fasts either? 
j Though, for the matter of that, you insist upon 
! making meagre wheneu; .^Ti-urnc does. Bn!. 

, to-day is a secular holiday. The Scapegrace is 
ij coming.” ( 

| ■ " The Scapegrace! Who may he be ?” 

11 “Ah! you will find «oon enough. The 
j! scamp—the brigand—the,, ne’cf-do-well—the 
j j good-for-nothing.” 

J! Lily turned hot and faint. Who was coming ? 
i; She recalled the horrible story of Babette’s 1ms- 
! band. Was tbc convict expected? 

•‘iTV/tre!” exclaimed Yieux Sablons, good 
humonredly, as he observed- the girl’s agitation; 
“ I api a brute, a buffalo# a rhinoceros, to terrify 
yon so, little m’amselle. One would think I 
was-announcing the adi rht of Le petit homme 
Rouge—the little Rqd Man who was wont to,' 
appear to, Bonaparte. It is only M. Edgar 
Greyfaunt,- Mafyme’s graceless grand-nephew, 
wh^'-bonjiug.” i 


“ A-a-h!” murmured lily; aud it was a long- 
drawn “a-a-h.” 

“Don’t he frightened. He will treat you as 
a child. Monsieur can only spare,time for the 
grand dames of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Monsieur ef r en disdiSSns to break the hearts of 
the grisettes in the Latin Quarter. Oh, Mon¬ 
sieur is very tenacious of his nobility.’*' 

’ “ He is noble, then?” f 

“Is lie not Madame’s grand-nephew? Does 
she not come of an ancient and illustrious stock ? 
But he has none of the Kergolay blood in him. 
He has nothing to do with the old mf&or of 
Vieux Sablons; and, between you and me, little 
m’amsclle, I don’t think much of his nobility, 
for-” 

“ What, Yieux Sablons ?” 

The old man had come, suddenly, to a stop, 
lie resumed, now, in some confusion: “What 
an imbecile 1 am! My tongue is always running 
away with me. I was going to say that I mis¬ 
trusted iiis nobility because he is an Englishman. 
I cannot endure them, those sons of Albion. 
Why lias he not a ‘De’ before his name ? Mon¬ 
sieur Edgar Greyfaunt! That sounds neither 
more nor less than the name of a bourgeois. 
But I forgot, beast that I am, that Madame her¬ 
self was of .Britannic, origin, and that everything 
belonging to her, even in the remotest degree, 
must be noble.” 

“And I, too, am English, Vieux Sablons,” 
remarked .Lily, sadly. 

“But you arc not noble,” returned the old 
man, simply. 

“ I don’t know. 1 am Quite Alone.” 

“It is not your fault, little m’amselle. An 
enfant trouve may be the descendant of Henri 
Quatre. But we. were speaking of M. Edgar. 
The prodigal grand-nephew has condescended 
to aunouuoc his intention of pat ing us,«,visit. 
It is six mouths since Monsieur deigned to set 
his foot beneath our humble roof.” 

“ Why does he stay away so long?” 

“ Why indeed. lie professes to be very fond 
of his aunt. lie can crime often,enough when 
he wants a billet of live hundred francs. But 
Mousieul has been away sketching, forsooth, 
and visiting the grand seigneurs and the grand 
domes at their chateaux. He despises the poor 
broken-down aristocracy of the' Restoration. 
Nothing will suit him but the mushroom barons 
of Philippe, the newly-flcdgcd peers of France, 
the marshals who, t he day before yesterday, were 
drummer-boys, lie visits the corps diplomatique. 
He hand-in-glove with the Bourse. He is a 
favougite with bankers’ wives. Cfri, Monsieur is a 
man of fashion, (he pet of Frascati’s and the Cafe 
Anglais. Et tout pa n’est qu’un peintre. He 
is only a painter with a half-furnished atelier in 
the'Rue Neuve des iCft^tefins, and if it were not 
foPtlie goodness of Madame, his grana-aunt, he 
*would starVe.” 

“Vieux Sablons,” interposed Lily, gravely, 
“you are talking scaJ^al. If "Madame heard 
you, she y-ould be very angry.” 
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“ Well, you are rights little m’amselle. I 
have uo righl*to make observations; I, who am 
nffcrely a poor valet denied promoted to the 
chamber since our establishment has been re¬ 
duced. 01<| Rococo, Monsieur the prodigal 
calls me. Yes, I am old, aid broken, and rococo. 
I know nothing, jfcvc to preserve the* rad itions of 
the grand, style we used to keep at Vieux Sabions, 
and to love, and serveMadamo; and, if 1 survive^ 
her, rnf only wish is To be buried in thusamO 
cemetery, and the same grave, at right angles, at 
her feet. The old uobility used to grant such 
privileges to their faithful servitors.” 

Iiily was very sorry to see the old man moved: 
for two big tears were coursing down his parch¬ 
ment cheek. M. Edgar Grcyfaunt was, evidently, 
no favourite of his. Rut his devotion to the 
lightest behests of his mistress got the better of 
his own personal feelings, and he resigned him¬ 
self to the task of killing the fatted calf in 
anticipation of the arrival of the prodigal grand¬ 
nephew. 

It. was a very busy day. The invalid was 
agitated, as she always was whoa Edsar was 
expected. She was tetchy, almost cross, and 
Lily had to follow out the recipe of smiling upon 
her, and kissing her a great many times before 
sunset. The marketing done that, morning, was 
prodigious. Babe.ttc missed her out -dour orisons. 
The famous turkey stuffed with chesuuts was 
prepared as a piece de resistance. The dessert 
was on a sumptuous scale. Madame Prudence, 
by special permission of the Abbe Chataiu, came 
to help; and, with the assistance of sundry little 
copper stewpaus, and a red brick stove fed with 
charcoal, concocted entrees of so overpowering 
Mid titillating an odour, that (he subtlety of the 
aroma penetrated even to the boudoir of Ma¬ 
dame de Kergolay, who, smilingly, speculated 
as tc« whether it was the compote of pigeons, 
or the*sajmi of partridges—of both of which 
Edgar was very fond—that Madame Prudence; 
was cooking. * 

As for Vieux Sabions, he rubbed and polished 
the pi*ate until it seemed in danger of disappear¬ 
ing utterly uMor the influence of excessive at¬ 
trition. Lily was told that she wfts i*<>f to do 
anything, and was even scolded by Madeline dc 
Kergolay for offering to arrange the dessert; but. 
she stole awaysin the course of the afternoon to 
deck the dining-room table with flowces, and 
display the napkins in symmetrical’shapes, and 
lit little frills of cut paper to the candles. 

Vieux Sabions whispered to her about five 
o’clock that there would be champagne at dinner, 
and also Chamhartin. 

"It is the grand vin, the famous vintage of 
1827,” he added. “Madame has only live bol t les 
of it left. Only imagine! What extravagance! 
But she would dissolvi^ignionds in his Obfim- 
bertin, if it were possfnle, and she bait them.’A 

M. Edgar Greyfannt came to* dimgjr, but net 
came late. It was twenty minutes past six 
before he condescended tj> ascend the staircase 
and pull the borse-hoorattached to the silken : 


cord. But had he come at twenty minutes past 
miduight he would have been welcome. It was 
not the slightest misfortune of Madame la Ba- 
ronne de Kergolay that she literally idolised her 
graceless grand-nephew. 

lie was received in all ceremonious form, and 
with i wo lighted randies, by Vieux Sabions, 
triply powdered for the occasion. 

“ How are you, my ancient ?” Lily heard him 
cry out in a loud ringjng voice, in the vestibule. 

“ The same inimitable make-up. Vieux habits 
vieux galons! What a prodigious old mannequin 
it. is. 4 At the Italiens, mon cher, thou wouldst 
be invaluable as lacquey to Doctor Dulca¬ 
mara.” - 

He was speaking in French, confidently and 
fluently, but with a broad Saxon accent. He 
thco’d and tbou’d Vieux Sabions, not affably, but 
superciliously, und whenever he called him “tu,” 
or "toi,” the old domestic, who was only accus¬ 
tomed t o endure that familiarity from the lips of 
his mistress, bowed humbly, but visibly shud¬ 
dered. 

Monsieur Edgar Grcyfaunt was ushered into 
the presence of ins grand-aunt. Me sauk on one 
knee, with a becoming grace enough, and pressed 
her hand to his lips. It was the homage oi 
aristocrat to aristocrat. But when he rose, he 
tossed his head aloft and threw an iiisolenl look 
around, as if to compensate for the act. of hu¬ 
mility he had just pet formed. 

The compensation was almost gratuitous. 
There was no one in the room at whom to toss 
bis head or look insolent, but a poor little English 
girl. 

When hi.-; grand-aunt had folded him to her 
breast at least twenty times; when she hadkissei 
his forehead, his cheeks, his eyes, his lips, over 
and over again; when she had smoothed his hair, 
and pressed his hands between her own while 
palms ; when she had bidden him to stand away 
from her a little, t hat she might better regard him; 
when she had recalled him to fondle and caress 
him; when she had called him her darling Edgar, 
her hope, her pride, her sole offmfort and slay in 
old age—she bethought lyirself that they, too, 
\g.-rc not Qukcit-’pac , an d that there stood one 
present who was. Me layout her kind hand 
to Lily, and pulling the trembling, blushing girl 
forward, proceeded to pivseuwiier to M. Edgar. 

Tiiis is Miss LiK^uis,” she said, in English, 
“a little English menu of mine. She is very 
good, and quiet, anX useful, aud I love her very 
dearly. You must be very kind lo her, Edgar, 
and not at all sarcastic, for she is very joung and 
timid.” 

Edgar made Lily a bow which was aegom -* 
pauied by a nod, and supplemented by «T Sffl&r. 
It seemdB to say, “ Y^u are infinitely beneath 
mo, my young friend, but since my aunt d#sires 
it, I will condescend jn bo civil to you,” The 
igirl shrunk, but, alas! not angrily, from his Fold 
gaze. In the remotest cottier of her heart the 
iremblingjiftle fingers of her sw.il were already 
beginning to set up an idol. ,fs yet, what had 






she possessed to bow down to and worship ? “And lazy fellow. Never mind, 1 shall catch np young 
how man}- of us arc there who prostrate them- Rapinanl in a year or two." ,‘ v 
selves every day to stocks aacUStoucs, and think Madame de Kergolay fondly believed that ho 
them gods ? > would, and, iu her secret soul,, marvelled what- 

Edgar Greyfaunt was eminently handsome, ever those tasteless idiots, the Jufy of the Ex- 
They.wcrc all there: the trappings, and gewgaws, position of-Painting^, could havo been about, to j 
and flounces, and furbefows of man’s comgjiness reeommeua Rapinaru for tke^eross. It is true j 
that drive silly women out of their wits lie that l’rince Greyfaunt had never exhibited any- j 
was tall and shapely, and his nose was aquiline , ( thing. He told his great-aunt, with his easy j 
and his teeth were white., His hands and feet laugh, that Rapinard wah the son of an 'employe ; 
were small, and his auburn hair curled iu rich hi the 1’empcs Fimebrcs—an undertaker’s man; j 
luxuriance over his broad white forehead. Nn- that his mother kept a bureau de nourriees—a | 
ture had provided him with every luxury. All servants’ registry office; that he had a l|£od like ; 
the accessories and addenda of beauty he pos- Quasimodo iu Nutre-Dame de Paris, and one leg ; 
sessed. None of the trilling adjuncts, tire shorter than the other. Madame de Kergolay , 
absence of which the cunning eye of a woman was only acquainted with one Quasimodo—the 
quickly detects, were absent. The slight mous- duly calendared saint of that name; but, good, ; 
tachc he wore became him intinitely. There was charitable, Christian woman as she was, she . 
a touch of softness in his smile to relieve its could, scarcely help despising the Ixmrgeois 
impudence. There were silken eyelashes to veil Rapinanl, the. son oi the eroquemort. She did ; 
his bold glance. There was a dash of music in not know that Kapiuard rose at six every mom- j 
his loud clear voice. There was strength as iug, to draw from the round till nine; that lie | 
well as elegance in his limbs. Women like a painted all day; that lie sat up half the night j 
Narcissus grafted on the Colossus of Rhodes- poring over his Albums, and (hawing the bones j, 
The middling!;' handsome man has no chance °f the skeleton, and the upper and lower layers ,, 
i with them. To succeed, yon must, be either a of muscles backwards. And, laid she known !, 

| model of manly and athletic beauty, or pise as that Rapinard bred chiefly on red eggs and !' 
ugly as Jack Wilkes or Gabriel de Mirabeau. smed-worths of Erie, cheese; that lit- kept his |< 
and with the serpent, or the devil's tongue. Ami tather the under-undertaker, who was blind, and j 
sometimes squinting Wilkes end pock-piited his mother the registry-shop keeper, who was , 
Mirabeau are more successful tu.vn Adonis the. paralytic; mul that lie was accustomed to say, J, 
Life Guardsman and Autumns the muscular " Never mind; we shall be better ofl wlieu 1 am j 

heathen. a member of the. Institute and an officer of the : 

They went into dinner, ami ‘.lie prodigal gram’> Legiou” (ami Rapinanl, 1 rejoice to say, is both, ;, 
nephew was feasted. Lily kept her eyes cousm- a;, this present writing); had Madame la Ba- ! 
t cully on her plate from t he pot age to tiie dessert, (oime been reminded of these trifling things, !; 
yet for all that she was perfectly well awaiv that her opinion concerning llapinard would have , 
his highness the grand-nephew’s gaze was scld.ni changed, l warrant, to a surprising degree. j ; 

away from her face. Madame de Kergolay as- Rut there was no end to the Saltan Grey- i' 
cribed her blushings and tremldings, her drop- fauni’s bragging, lie condesctmVd to bjjjtow a j 
pings of knivCs and forks and napkins, to timidity, long evening on Lis aged relative, and, when he 
To what other cause, indeed, could they be as- was tired of bragging abqyit art, he gave fashion ! 

crilied P a turn. With vain-glorious loquacity,-he dwelt ; 

! It is needless r to*give an accurate report, of upon the grand bouses to which he had been . 
i the table-talk. Madame de Kergolay uttered invited during his sketching four; “for, al- J 
; little beyond interjections of admiration and though,” he # remarked, apologetically, “1 mean ’ 
affection. Lily said nothm-r,^. ,m. As forEder. r to be a historical painter, one mustn’t lose sight. J 
!; Greyfaunt he simi^oragged; and a handsome of the value of landscapes in backgrounds.” { 
i braggadocio has if,tie to fear when his only two Ills talk was of dukes and counts, of presidents I 
i possible interlock, ors are a fond doting old ofthe chamber, und keepers of the seals. When j 
j woman and a shrinking^**!.,, Ho bragged about his grand-aynt asked after the bearer of some 
j everything in general, and himsclbiu particular- memorable name, some waif and stray of the 
i About the praise M. Delaroehe, whose pupil he great revolutionary shipwreck, he laughed. 

!; was, had'bestowed upou his study hi oil from “Ask me qftcr the Doge of Venice. All these t 
|! Michael Angelo, and the chance he had of ciq;ry- people are as rococo as Vieux Knbions yonder, 

| i ing off the Grand Brize of Rome at the ap- and sensibly hidden away in the Marais like 
I competition at the School of Fine, vats iu a hole. Now and then, 1 cross the river 

I Arts. About his jokes in the studQ, and his to the Rue do Lille or de Bourgogne, and look 

j fencing matches with hifr fellow-students, whom up the respectable antiquities left high and dry 
ho aiways vanquished. About a young painter by the receding tiddV-^a you know, my aunt, 
scarcely so old as lie, wjjpthad just got. the cross there are still people who believe in the most 
of the Legion of Iiqnor. “Everybody admitsVChristian King Charles the Tenth, and speak 
that I am superior to him in form, in eomposi- of that little boy over yonctir as Henry the 

tion, and in co%ur,” quotii Edgar, 'modestly; Fifth?” ' 

“ but then, you sf;c, I am sack a faineant, such a “ And pou, my nephew,” the old lady, in mild 

I i 
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expostulation, interposed : “do you forget that 
I too have "douched the hand of the sainted 
Charles, and that my only king is Henry ?” 

“There was a king in Thule— history of five 
hundred yehrs ago—history of the Deluge,” 
ret urned Edgar, coolly. »“I might just as well 
revive the claimf of the Lancashire Greyfauuts 
to half ihdozen dormant peerages. 1 dare say wc 
are (aititlod to them.” he added, with a proud 
look. • • • 

Then lie went on to say tliai one must live 
with the modems, and take the world as it came. 
“A banker's daughter, with a dowry of two 
millions, and a pedigree out of the line dcs Mau- 
vaises Paroles; or Mademoiselle the Marquis's 
eldest, with nothiug but her virtue (and that of 
the most acidulated character), and a genealo¬ 
gical tree as wide-spreading as a ban van. Ko, 
no, give me Miss Danker aud her fat money¬ 
bags.” 

Warmed by tlieCliambertin, he began to speak 
of the Jockey Club, to which he intended to obtain 
admittance some day; of stceplc-eliasr;. and 
billiard-matches; of the rales and the Hois do 
Boulogne; of the duels lie had fought, and Hie 
bets lie had made (and won, of course); of the 
actresses- 

But, when he came In the dramatic clnqler of 
his adventures, Madame de kcrgolav discreetly 
whispered 1 ,o Lily, and she and Virus Bahlous 
wheeled the invalids chair, not, as was cus¬ 
tomary, into the boudoir bed-chamber, but into 
the salon—the which, in honour of the grand- 
nephew’s visit, was lighted up with no less than 
six wax candles. This was mil one. of Madame's 
•reception nights. Shu only expected the Abb? 
Chatnin, and found him waiting for her. 

k* T«M MOODY AMD GO. 

• . - 

Wjiat Englishman possessing any share of 
the national vanity, or any proper self-reaped, 
would declare his ignorance respecting the 
manpers and customs of the huntiug-lidd, and 
the inner 'iTc of thsfl grandest, of British field 
snorts, fox-hunt iug ? \V c ail knew T^pn Moody, 
inn whipper-in, well, of course! We know 
about bright Chanticleer proclaiming the morn, 
and old Towlpr joining the cry, and the southerly- 
wind and the cloudy sky,*aml the , 

Hev, ho. Chivy! * 

Hark forward 1 bark forward ! tanti-vy, 

with very quick enunciation aud very high upper 
note, and all the rest of it. t\ c* kiiow Kores’s 
hunting sketches, and those Admirable woodcuts 
of Mr. John Leech’s, where the “wrens” are 
alwayp flying their fences, and the “ snobs” are 
always coming i‘o grief, where the pretty girls, 
whom np ono else ‘njymrr so charmingly por¬ 
trayed, are rushinj^at bulfinches, Vink t < 40 .se 
glorious boys, whom no one else has ever ati 
tempted, are rudhiug their Blictk.nds at raspers. 
There is a psJular stjjk; of literature now, the 
hero of which § always an athletic, horsey man, 


and, notwithstanding his weight, making it a point 
to be up with the first flight throughout the run, 
generally winning the heiress and the Great 
roldoody Steeplechase at one and the same 
time, or reproaching the young lady who has 
jilted him for a richer suitor, by taking some 
terrific and horribly dangerous leap in the very < 
teetjjf of the pony* she has driven in a low 
wicker carriage to the meet. Thanks in some 
measure to the convenience of railways, there 
are probably but fewwif us with a sporting turn 
who have not been out with the Queen’s stag- 
hnund*} 1 he Surrey fox-hounds, or who have not, j 
while staying at Brighton, enjoyed a day’s sport, j! 
under the generalship of that glorious specimen i i 
of the English yeoman who hunts the Brook- ; 
fide harriers. But notwithstanding all these *1 
experiences, I have an idea that very few persons, .. 
even those who take great interest in such 
matters, have any notion of the enormous cx- i; 
pause and nouble consequent on the manage- |j 
ment of a pack of hounds, and it is for the ! 
benefit of those who are thus ignorant, find who | 
may be glad of having the whole information in ! 
a handy shape, and in a small compass, w it hunt j j 
the trouble of ref; react: to ciiryclopmuias or ;■ 
heavy statistical works, that these observations, jj 
derived first-hand from two of the first mas)err tj 
of hounds in England, and carefully compared ! 
with standard autliunlies, are written. ‘ 

And first, of the hounds. The number of eon [tie 
in a pack of fox-hounds depends on imw mm T 5 
days in ;t week - he pack is hunted. If twice a 
week (or vi'li mi occasional extra day, called u 
bye-uay''). twenty-live couple will bo sufficient; 
for three days a week, thirty-live couple; and 
for four day- a week, furry.the couple will be 
required. The prices of bounds vary according 
lu demand amt supply. Draft-bounds, i e. such 
as hare been sen c>ed for steadiness and scenting 
power-, generally average three gniueas a couple, 
inti the safest plan for an intending master of 
hounds is to consult the advertising columns of 
sporting journals, ami se>- whether any well- 
known and established packs are for sate. At 
the present time of writmjuthere is but one 
pack in the market, and for them is asked thir¬ 
teen guineas a couple. Three or lour hundred 
•ruinous is TTcTE'L.* gree, and one is not likely 
to get, anything very speeM for Die money, but 
a good pack has now and tlfcu gone cheap, and 
been picked up for five, humlred pounds. Mo j 
man with any nous would refuse to 

give a I bonus ml guineas for a pack of In.m mis 
with a thoroughly established reputation. Much 
larger prices arc on record. Emui Mr. Blaine 
ng- Irani that in 1&20 Mr. Warde, a well-known 
sportsman, sold his pack for two thousand 4I 
guineas, while in more recent times Air. F id** 
jamhe’s hounds, sold by auction, at 

TaUersflks, realised f thousand six hundred 
pouuds. one lot of tree couple fetching*three 
hundred anti eighty guineas, aud anotltfir of four 
couple and\ half fmir hundred and i%bty 
guineas. lleV is your JfccliHunary expense, 
Having presided your pack, you will, of 
course, have pi*pared youtfeennel for them. 
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which will not he a small item in jour outlay. 
As you can expend fifteen shillings or five 
hundred pounds on a dresang-case accord¬ 
ing to the style of article yp5 require, so will 
the cost of the erection of your kennel depend 
entirely on your taste and the contents of your 
purse. The Duke of Richmond’s kennel cost 
ten thousand pounds, the Duke of Bedford’s is 
four hundred and fifty feet in length. You will 
probably be satisfied with something less magni¬ 
ficent than either of these, but there are, never¬ 
theless, certain necessaries which it is incumbent 
on a kennel-builder to provide. Among these 
are a boiling-house for the meat, lodging-rooms 
for the hounds, a grass or gravel court into 
which to turn the dogs while the lodging-rooms 
are being aired, a plentiful supply of gooct water, 
and a lodging-room for either your huntsman, 
whipper-in, or kennel attendant, who must be 
I so close to the bounds that, should any quarrcl- 
j ling take place, they can hear his voice, or the 
! crack of his whip, or the sound of a bell, which 
I he could pull, and which should hang over 
. where the dogs sleep. Hounds are very savage 

• in kennel, and after a fight in which a dog has 
I been killed, his body is sometimes devoured by 

• the rest. Old sportsmen have an anecdote, too, 

I of a whipper-in being tom to pieces on going 
! into the kennel at night, in his shirt, in which 

dress the hounds did not recognise him, and 
without first calling to them. The best food 
for hounds is oatmeal and horse-flesh, boiled, 
vegetables, after hunting, boiled with the meat, 
greaves, mashed potatoes, and skim-milk. Bis¬ 
cuits and greaves, also boiled, form excellent 
food in the summer or off-season. All food 
•should be given cold, and it should be boiled 
into pudding one day and given the next day. 
i The cost of feeding hounds depend;; on the price 
of oatmeal, but about twelve pounds per annum 
i per couple may be looked upon ns an average, 

1 perhaps a low-average sum. Hounds are called 
by name, and, as it is termed, “ drawn,” to be 
fed in three, four, or five couples at a time. 
The door is wide open, and the meal-trough is 
in view of the hungry pack, hut, until called out, 
not one attempts to stir. Says Mr. Drydcn : 

p 

Abra was ready ere be n.mp.L’ er-.-.iine, , 
And when he eall^Sttefuer, Abra came. 


It is very lucky lytt Abra was a lady and not a 
bound. "A houndMmistiug in or coming out of 
his turn, not when his is called, is sent 
back with a flea in his ear, Thfc is to make 
them know their own names, and is the oniy 
way of teaching them. The late Mr. Apperley 
(the celebrated “Nimrod”) gives a remarkable 
instance of the discipline at feeding-time, which 
oermmid. at Sir Bellingham Graham’s. “Vulcan, 
the crowlfing ornaniont of the pack, was stand¬ 
ing near the door waiting for his nivftie. to be 
called. I happened to mention it, though in 
ratljgr ah under tone; llgm in be came and 
licked Sir Be)lingiiam’s r ba»d; Wit. though his 
head was close to thdtrough, apd the grateful 
viands smoking aitulcr his nqjc, he never at¬ 
tempted to eat;(but on his /caster saying to 


him, ‘ Go back, Vulcan, you have, no business 
here,’ he immediately retreated, aad mixed with 
the hungry crowd.” Hounds should be i&l 
once a day, with delicate exceptions; that is to 
say, a hound with a delioate constitution will 
require a few minuter longer at the trough, and 
may require! to be fed twice inf jhe course of the 
day. Before quitting this branch of, .the sub- 


ness, and nine-tenths of the ills to which dogfiesh 
is heir; aud feed your hounds late at night, and 
so ensure a comfortable rest for them, their 
keepers, aud you and your guests, if the kennel 
be at all near the house. 

And now of the staff and the stud. Fore¬ 
most. and most important among the former is 
the huntsman, who should be in the prime of 
life, combining vigour and experience. Too 
young a man is apt to be fussy, self-opinionated, 
and wanting in judgment; loo old a man to be 
slow and incapable of sufficient bodily exer¬ 
tion. Your huntsman should think of hunting 
and nothing else; should be submissive to no 
cap-ribbon, no slave to drink, which would be 
fatal, no gadabout, taproom loiterer, pothouse 
frequenter. During the season his exercise will 
prevent anything he takes doing him any harm ; 
during the off-season lie will find plenty to do in 
drilling bis pack, and acquainting himself with 
their various peculiarities. He must ride well 
always, sometimes desperately, and he must be 
firm yet courteous with those terrific strangers 
who crop up occasionally at all meets, and who 
will over-ride the liouuds. Your cockney sports¬ 
man, aud your over-excitable enthusiast, who*, 
the. one from ignorance, the other from irre¬ 
pressible impulse, ride close upon liouuds, are 
the good huntsman’s direst foes. Hounds may 
be driven miles before the scent, byjthcpursuance 
of such a practice, aud it is not to be jycfficfered 
at if the huntsman sometimes loses his temper, 
lie is a servant, however* and must moderate 
bis language, but be limy safely leave the un¬ 
happy transgressor to the remarks of his master, 
which arc generally very,full flavoured. Some¬ 
times the victim declines to bear such language. 

The bfbeding, rearing, and training of the 
young hounds is entirely to be done by the 
huntsman, and in the Held he is master of the 
situation, and directsjivery step iJ progress by 
his voide or Vis born, in the blowing of which he 
must be. really scientific. There will be one or 
two whippers-iu, according to the size or status 
of the pack. .If there be two, the first is but 
little inferior t o the huntsman, and should be 
qualified to take bis place in his Absence. One 
of the whips should always remain with the 
pack, to prevent the younger dogs from running 
riot, and giving tongue heedlessly. The paa- 
groom is also an esseflfej^uljunct to a, hunting 
esyiblishmPiit, fo/ it is his duty to follow to 
©over with*the second horse, and he requires 
either a thorough kuowledge d£, the country, or 
an innate appreciation^ lopognrphy, to enable 
him to kegp the bouadswithin.,’icw, to be able 
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to skirt and cut across the country, and withal 
* .to meet hi? master at the proper place with a 
fresh and unblown animal. Or course the keep 
of such a |taff is costly. The wages of hunts¬ 
men average from eighty to one hundred pounds 
a year, with a cottage slid ccrtahi perquisites; 
but there is a vfoblo duke, an enthusiast in the 
sport, «who gives his huntsman two hundred 
pounds ncr annum. , This, however, is of course 
au utterly exceptional wage. * 

The first whip will cost five-aiul-twcnty shil¬ 
lings a week, the second a guinea, the pad-groom 
a giifnca, and the kennel-feeder, if there be one, 
another guinea a week. 

The wages of neither huntsmen nor whips are 
high when it is remembered wlmt brutes they 
ride, and that they are never expected to crane 
at anything, bat to fly ox-fence, brook, anything 
that may come in their way. Nimrod relates 
several anecdotes which ho heard from whips of 
their falls; one complained that his horse was 
“a dunghill brute/’because, “not content with 
tumbling, he lies on me for half an hour when 
he's down/’ another, having lmd his horse fall 
on him, and roll him “ as a cook would a pie¬ 
crust,” got up and limping off, said, “ Well, now 
1 he hurt.” Another acknowledged to having 
broken three ribs on one side and two on the 
other, both collar-bones, one thigh, and having 
had his scalp’almost torn off him by a kick from 
a horse. Nor, if we may credit the same 
excellent authority, is there much thought 
given to these unfortunates. “Who is that 
under his horse in the brook?” “Only Dick 
Christian” (a celebrated rough-rider' 4 ), answers 
Lord Forester, “and it’s nothing new to 
•him!” “Rut he’ll be drowned!” exclaims 
Lord Kimuird. “ 1 shouldn’t wonder,” ob¬ 
serves'Mr. William Coke, “but the pace is 
too good to inquire.” 

L'jdditioft to huntsmen’s whips you will re¬ 
quire two or three helpers in your stable at 
wages of from twelve shillings to fifteen shillings 
a week, and an earth-stopper, who will get half 
a guinea a week. In this estimate I have said 
nothing of the saddler’s nor of the farrier’s bills, 
most import5nl items,* 

And now you have to provide hurst* for your 
staff and for yourself—-dependent, of course, on 
the number of your servants and the number of 
dogs you hunt. A huntsman and two whips 
wifi require two horses cafih for two daya*a week, 
or night horses for the three for throe days, the 

C ad-groom will require ahorse, and there should 
e a couple of hacks for messages. The master 
may do with three, or may he bbio to afford 
morfc — I should say he .w ill require four, 
barring accidents. The precise cost, of ranters 
is entirely a matter of weight and fancy. A 
ten-stone master of hounds with an eye’for a 
horse, good iudgmenb^d talent, iu bargaining, 
can, in the couotn^TOount himself •more than 
decently for fifty /Tineas, whetens yt town tiuJ 
price would be/aoubled. With increase iu* 
weight the prkf runs np frightfully, and an 
— . .— Jt - fj&l - 1 — - 

* See A 11 * v , .ar Round, vo!. ii, page 3t*(>. 
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eight,ccu-stone man would give five hundred 
guineas for a horse, and think himself lucky if 
the mount suXed him in every respect. 'No 
amount of weigfft prevents a man from follow- 
ing, or even keeping hounds, if the passion be 
on him and he can afford a proper mount; there 
are Piasters of hoqpd#of seven and a half stone 
weight, and there are one or tw o rauging between 
eighteen and twenty stone. To get themselves 
properly carried, mqp of the latter stamp must 
expend an enormous sum in horseflesh, requir¬ 
ing, as they do, the speed and jumping-power 
of the hunter, combined with the solid strength 
of flic dray-horse. The horses for the huntsman 
and the whips are often good screws, or perhaps 
horses which, unless iu constant work, are 
“rushers,” or “pullers,” or “rusty.” When 
these animals arc kept in perpetual motion, have 
a good deal of hard work, and can have any 
sudden freak of fancy taken out of them by "u 
judiciously administered “bucketing," they are 
generally useful mounts for servants. A horse 
with a had mouth is oftui a good horse for a 
n hip, or when an original delicate mouth is lest, ■ 
for very few uneducated men have light hands, j, 
llor-es a little worn arc often bought for scr- 
vant s, or very young horses, if the men are good , 
workmen, arc bought and handed over to the . j 
servants to be made. Forty pounds may be j, 
taken as an average price for whips’ horses, j 
sixty pounds for huntsmen’s mounts, but there h 
is a master in England who pays a couple of 1 ; 
hundred guineas for iiis huntsman’s horses, but jj 
then the huntsman stands six fret two. These it 
►horses are turned out from the 21st of April-, / 
and one man can look after and cut grass for * J i 
six horses, but the average price of their keep ij 
throughout the year is twenty-five pounds each; \ \ 

a master of hounds may reckon that the keep j! 
of each of his own mounts is forty pounds a 
year. i. 

Iu summing up the question of expense, it j, 
will he well to bear iu mind the axiom of a well- j j 
known sportsman of bygone days, that “a ii 
master of hounds will never have hfs hand out of 
his pocket, and must alwaysnave a guinea iu 
it /’ but, it may be laid dijvvn as a principle that 
Die. ex |>ciiff» y allv depends upon the pru¬ 

dence, experience, ami lururest possessed hy the 
owner of the pack and th« stud. Two*men- j; 
have worked different count** in a season, one ! J 
at the fourth of tiqj expense incurred by the / 
other, and tj>e difference in sport has been in- j j 
appreciable. It itfav, however, be taken as a jj 
fact that the expenses of a fox-hound pack for j! 
hunting twire a week, including cost of hounds,- J 
luftses, huutsmcn, and stable attendants, will be jj. 
about fifteen hundred, and for three times 
week, two thousand pounds. 

Bcsitkg the packs of liouuds kept by private i j 
genllcmcriNthcre are /any subscription ^gcks. j j 
About a thouand a year is the averagwwnount j j 
of a subscription piblfs income, though ttmie 1 < 
have larger relcuue. Mjm of very large means j; 
will subscribe eighty or a hundred to the pack, 
but twenty fiveVmuds a yeai is regarded as a 
very decent ^ub^ription frqpi a mau whoso 
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income is under two thousand. The system of 
** capping,” i.e. the huntsman's touting for a 
cap, has fallen into disuse, and w£nild be winked 
at but by very few masters: certainly no 
huntsman would be permitted to “cap” a 
stranger joining the meet, save in such places 
as Brighton, where the *me«t is altended^by 
very many strangers, and where a “ half-crown 
cap” is the regular thing. 

Such are some few particulars of the cost of 
tlie noblest of British field-sports, a pastime 
which lasts from youth to age, and, if we may 
credit the oft-quoted anecdote, becomes /.lie 
ruling passion strong in death, for it is related 
that on its being broken to two sporting squares, 
who were at sea, that the vessel must in¬ 
evitably founder, one of them turned to the 
other, and said with a sigh, “ Ah, Boh ! no more 
Uckenby Whin!” the name of a never-failing 
| cover. 

» _ _ ... _ _ _ _ _ 

j MORE THIELES FROM CEYLON. 

' It is the last watch of the night, and Venus 
and the least scrap of a moon are stilt shining 
in the east as I drive .out of my gate in an 
| “ American waggon,” and start on a six days’ 

■ tour through the district. Almost every one in 
i Ceylon affects what is called here an American 
j waggon, although Americans proper, that is, 

I ‘ men from the States, ignore the vehicle, and sav j 
| thai they never saw anything like it in their j 
I own country. I believe Canada is where it was • 
• first “riz.” 

| * As 1 goon, the natives are beginning to bestir 
j themselves; the “coffee and hopper” woman is 
I washing her cups oa the verandah of her hut, 
j thatched with the leaves of the cocoa-nut palm. 

I Presently she will take some rice-llour, which was 
i the previous night soaked in cocoa-nut water and 
f a little toddy to cause fermentation. Then she 
j will add the milk of the cocoa-nut, for (hat use- 
I ful and wonderful fruit, like the cream-jugs on 
j I our tables, contains a supply uot only of milk, 
i but also of water,Svith litis advantage on the 
! side, of the nut, that the two are unmixed, and 
j are both clean. For /Jar jry..*i£. is the, 

t; hardship; not that t^Te S writer in our milk, 

, | but that it should also he dirty water, so that 
insult is added tofinjury. After our dusky 
friend, has completed thearmngements afore¬ 
said, and added a little "to t.hg mess, she 
will, with, a spoon made of tlufslicll of the cocoa- 
| nut, pour some of it into a chut ty or earthen- 
i ware vessel, which is being heated over a fire; 

I in a few minutes a commotion takes piaffe 
": : .t,hia the chatty, the shapeless mass assumes 
?- :i-S8£Jffff K ii.-,has not only “a local habitation,” 
but also “a name”—that name is “ liqxper”— 
and, if_ yon dip the delicious morse,lAvhilc hot 
and sucwJent, into your coffee, yen will find 
that It is anything but a* r airy milling,” but, 
on the contrary, it wii} stick to/your ribs for 
many a mile on your morning’s .parch Green 
j be the sod upon fjic grave of tip man who first 
: composed a curr\ and*of tltrwopmn wlio in¬ 


vented the “ hopper ’’—-which last-word is a 
villnnous corruption of the Singhalese “ aappe.” 

And now tho imbibers in prospective of coffee, 
and the masticators in future of hoppers, begin 
to pursue their way, looking in the early gloam¬ 
ing, wrapped fin their white cloths, like so man? 
resuscitated corpses. When that plucky old 
dame, Madame Pfeiffer, visited Ceylon, and 
drove through fhe outskirts of Colombo one 
nftrning very early in the Kandy mail-coach, 
she saw a number of sleepers in white lying 
about the verandahs, and took it into her head, 
or was hoaxed into believing, that these were 
the dead bodies of persons who in Ibis deadly 
climate had died within the houses during the 
night, and who had been placed without for re¬ 
moval and burial before the sun was up! So 
much for the impressions of a rapid voyage, 
given either by 1’feiffer, Drummer, or any other 
circumferentor of the world. He who runs may 
read, but he should not write. 

This is the hot season of the year, hut by a 
merciful provision the nights are cool, and at 
this hour the breeze is refreshing. After a few 
miles’ drive 1 reach a broken bridge, where my 
horse is waiting for me, and mount. 

Anil now the morn in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o'er the citw of you high uistiini hill. 

Soon after, the rude sun, with his red face, 
takes a peep over the shoulders of the bashful 
morn. Then up come his whole head and 
shoulders, next, his body, and the eastern day 
has fairly begun. 

1 Our way lies through the laic reaped rice- 
fields. The cattle are now 1 pasturing amongst i 
the stubble, closely attended bv the white storks, j 
which relieve them of the ticks and other insects, j 
There is a good deal of mutual accommodat ion | 
of i his kind in Ceylon. It may be seen con- j 
staritlv at noonday in the veranda It of tl^ina- j 
five’s hut, where, .stretched at full length, with j 
dishevelled locks, he reposes his head upon the |« 
lap of his tender spouse, while she, kind soul, j 
does the office of the white stork for him. The 
same benevolent act is sometimes performed by j 
a mother on her infants;*it is oub of endear¬ 
ment, comispouding to our stroking a child’s 
head. The, Buddhist, priest — forbidden to 
take life of any kind, how minute soever, 
who strains the very water ho »drinks lest 
there b* any living ffreature in it, ignorant 
of the existence, of aniinaleulm invisible to the 
eye—how is he to do ? He gets over the diffi¬ 
culty by shaving his head, face, and eyebrows, 
and sojstoals a'march on his enemies. The crews 
are of great assistance to cows a&ul sheep, and 
I saw cute very earnestly recommending tumself 
to a pig, on w hose back ne was making strenuous 
efforts to maintain his seat, but piggy would uot 
be thus assisted on anjLfmns whatsoever. Ho 
started off *1 full galiojv^Yro testing, by loud 
^idf angry scjueakfc, against i>< tug ridden. The 
crow kept his seat gallantly fo>; some time, but 
found the paces of u pig rathe^nncomfortable, 
so he got off, quoting fflkt following lines from 
Spenser; f r 
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, The doBfjhill kind 
Delights in fitth and fowie incontinence; 
fiet Gryll, be Gryll, and have bis hoggish minde; 

But let ua hence depart whitest wether serves and 

winde. • 

And so saying, he tried* what ctjpld lie done 
with a dog thaWfcas looking on hard by. There 
is one attimal in Ceylon that lias no feathered 
friends, and it is not to be wondered at. I meat* 
the jackal; and the manner in which he is saift 
to rid himself of his tormentors was recently re¬ 
lated in an interesting paper in one of the local 
publications. A jackal was, it is said, observed 
by an old hunter to take up some cocoa-nut 
fibre in his mouth and proceed to the water, 
where, wading in a short distance, he gradually 
lowered himself, until at last nothing but the 
very tip of bis snout remained above water, . 
After retaining this position for some time, he ! 
suddenly ducked under, leaving the cocoa-nut j 
fibre in the water, and made for t lit* shore. The j 
old hunter had been watching his actions with j 
much curiosity for some time, unable to make; 
out what his customer was after, but quite pre- j 
pared to find it was something very deep. When i 
he had left, the mau examined the piece of cocoa-1 
nut fibre, when the object of the jackal was at j 
once apparent. His disagreeable l ennui * bail, j 
as he sunk in the water, gradually wended their j 
way towards his snout. Thence they had, poor! 
deluded victims of misplaced confluence, taken j 
refuge in the cocoa-nut fibre, and soon they were 
left to the mercy of the tickle elements, while 
master jackal sloped off with a clean bill of 
health. ; 

As .1 jog along, a party of men are to bo *=ern j 
{t short, way off, with hands joined, apparently! 
going through a country dance at this early hour 1 
of the morning; and so they are, but with a | 
purpose aud an object : they tire treading out i 
the co^p. liWthe distance are heard the shouts j 
and laughter of boys, bathing in the sluggish: 
stream. The moorhen feeds by the road-side ; • 
the dove Coos in the bush ; the jungle-cock ami 
double-spurred Indian kukulu cry from the 
forest, aud the snipe rises close beside as my 
horsekeeper, ffiy horse* and 1 pursue our way. 
Titc Singhalese is a great, bather. Iinlus soft 
sleepy land, the hours of his lazy .noontide are 
spent in standing up to his waist in some river 
or lake beneath the shade of overhanging trees, 
and pouring vessel after vtSssd of water ewer his 
head. He will then slowly sink down and disap¬ 
pear, come up after a while, and pour some more 
water over himself again, or else in; and a com¬ 
panion will amuse themselves bv*thc huifjtour 
with standing opposite each other, ami alter¬ 
nately splashing into one another's eyes u'jet. of 
water, struck up with the open paliu of the hand. 

A five mirptes’ halt:, that my horsekeeper 
may have a cup of co ffee .and on again. We 
pass a sugar estaa^tehat is abandoned all 
but a little, pat^h-^u was one® the late LtlKl,, 
Elphinstone’s. We buildings who the tall 

chimney stand qm clear Jn the morning light. 
Thousands upotmliousu.-ms have been sunk upon 
this spot that ntlv brings forth so finc% crop of 


--weeds. We are in the habit of extolling those j ( 
pioneers in distent lands who have shown us ; j 
what will sueceAl, bat do wc not owe almost as ; 
great a debt of gratitude to those who have M 
taught us what will not answer ? How many a ! j 
poor fellow who might otherwise have sunk uis j 1 
littta all in a sugsyr «State has invested it in ' 
something else, warned by the losses of a more i! 
wealthy speculator. If “deeds of grout men ,S 
all remind us, we carymake our lives sublime," j! 
the failures of rich and enterprising men may j' 
also show us how wc can avoid making our ;j 
career a losing one. Valuable machinery here •< 
lies idle, awaitiug a use at some future time; !’ 
but I have tio time to look at it, and press on. ; 
The sun is getting hot A little further and I p 
overtake my coolies anti baggage; we ford the !• 
river, and, soon after, reach the morning's halt;- i, 
ing-st ation, the house, of u Singhalese gentleman, !! 
which has been prepared for our us>e. The owner ! 
makes bis bow, and then, with true politeness, j 
retires, and is seen no more until 1 leave. Here i 
a welcome cup of coffee enables me to hold on jj 
fill breakfast. A wads, a snooze, a story from jj 
All the Tear Round,and then comes the meal of 
meals in .India; that is, the Intu breakfast, (In: 1 
ilejruner a la foiirdmtio, as distinguished from ' 
the young breakfast of coffee aud toast; time of - j 
day, nor far from noon ; bill of fare on this oeea- |j 
siim, sp.-rtdi-cock, potatoes, cold brisket of beef, j j 
rice, three curries, and a sambal. , 

Another stage in the afternoon. We are on j| 
a jungle bridle-road, and the bridges are regular j i 
horse-traps. L am warned to dismount before il 
fmssing them by what happened to a predecessor *! 
on this very road. He tried to ride over one of ;j 
them, about which his attendants had doubts. ;! 
It broke, and he went to the bottom of the \\ 
nullah; ids horse hung somehow, like Moitam- j 
tned, between earth aud the sky, and was with 1: 
much difficulty rescued. At sunset, after a hot ; 
ride, we halt, tor the night at another house, like ; 
the one of the morning strongly built, but iu j 
native style. Here a few chatties of water wash j 
away tin* heat aud dust of Us^ day's travel, aud , 
a late dinner follows. In tins climate, aud at j 
this sea^pt, a bed in the verandah is preferable i 

S a close nRJflft;-' we are at some height I 

ove the sea. IN'ext morning we are up with ! 
the early village cock. The <joolie3 wake np re- j 
luetantly from their si umbels, and sling their j 
loads on a pliable, tU'gj; jjnadi: of the tuvea palm, j 
and called pingo/’ They balance i he bag- ! 
gage at either end, Suspending it by strings, then j 
give the stick a slightly oscillating motion, and 
off they go, keeping step wit It its swing. 

We'ford for,the last time the river, whose (l 
hanks, lined with the feathery bamboo and** - * 
larger forest trees, we have hung upot^WdM’Rjj 
and faeafca mountain with an awfully steep 
ascent. IpLs off the regular track, aud leads 
to a valley imfiie mountains which is flhjffning 
,but a “ happwallev,* ffid where I have stStnc 
business to trawact, w lujpof I shall sav more 
hereafter.. To Allow a ‘%ee line” may bo very 
fine on tbe pvairnt, but when It is up one side 
of a mounting aim down another, one wishes 
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that, a little engineering knowledge liad directed 
the path rather than the flow of tlie mountain 
torrent. I can imagine a man’s&sceuding this 
way in the rainy season by “slipping down a 
cataract, but bow be gets up I do not know, un¬ 
less he does it like young eels and salmon. .For¬ 
tunately the ascent isatpfesept dry, and, by hold¬ 
ing on to my horse’s tail when 1 could nor sit. 
on his back, I managed at length to reach the 
summit, whence a glorious yievv in some degree 
compensated for the toil. Ear away in the dis¬ 
tance was the sea. Hill after lull stretched 
away towards it below, and under our feet were 
the rice-fields we had lately left. The descent 
was less precipitous. We saw where an elephant 
had some weeks previously rubbed his muddy 
j sides against a rock. No*hopes of seeing him 
* in thiSj|dry weather. The land-leeches levied 
; black mail on us as we passed through their 
J mountain haunts, or rather red mail, as the 
blood on our legs testified. One had made an 
! inroad on the hack of my hand so insidiously, 

; that he had drank his fill and dropped off again 
i without my knowing if, leaving only a bleeding 
i dot on the'skin as a mark of his delicate atten- 
j fions. Some persons suffer much irritation of 
j the skin a few days after having been bitten by 
| leeches. My temperament is happily of such a 
! nature tluit the inconvenience is very slight . Of 
; all my party my dog enjoys himself the most 
;j thoroughly. He is always up to something. 

I Instead of the listless lounging inactivity of his 
;j verandah life, lie is once more roaming about, 
,j crectes auribus. Ever and anon he plunges into 
!j the jungle, and whirr! whirr! go the terrified 
J jungle-fowl close over my head. 

At length I reach the shelter of a native 
house, anu halt for the rest of the day. Why 
j ami here? Because this little mountain glen 
j has for some time past been ihe scene of very 
I lawless doings. Certain influential villains 
j fancying themselves secure in their inaccessible j 
' osition, have been carrying on matters with a j 
igh hand. They manifest, among other pecu¬ 
liarities, a strong affection for 1 heir neighbour's 
■ ox; and make nmiTy other mistakes as to the 
; law of meum and tuum. 1 have been )old of 
j one cow in particular t hjt has ^wS'aoui. any 
, natural selection) broken out. into a crop of 
brand-marks, which jtre very different from those 
: that its owner is ijtid to have bestowed on if, 

! atod those marks, by a strange coincidence, cor¬ 
respond wilb the brands Vf a v cert apt headman, 
j whose duty it is to protect tiic interests of 

'j others. A great deal more of a similar nature 

! has been Wild me, .and it seems desirable to go 

■j myself “ and beard the robber in his den, ML/ 

u-my in his hall.” A pretty day’s work 1 have. 

“I'dfwyfcfo'e a day sooner Ilian 1 was expected, 
j and fancy I have stolen a march on mv/riends. 

; The cow in whose welfd/c 1 take «uch an in- 
; terestV".vs unmistakably the evidence rcuuired, 
j and tiie issue is that certain individuals are 
! marched off to the jril. On tkt-ir way, two 
I of these worthies give hheir guardians tne slip, 
i j and the hue and cjty is raised, p roperty ordered 
:! to be Sequestered,l%c. &c. ,* 


Then there is a matter of forcible, abduction, i 
A girl, the daughter of highly respectable pa- i 
rents, seeks protection. The father was with his 
family when a message came that a neighbour 
was ill and needed, medical advice'. The old 
man proceed^on his Charitable errand, and is 
conducted to a woman’s bedside who feigns , 
sickness. While his patient is thus ocenpying , 
: Iks attention, a messenger is secretly despatched ; 
t,6 his house, who informs hfs family in breathless i 
haste, that in crossing a bridge the sticks gave • 
way, that the patriarch fell upon a pointed j 

stake which pierced his ribs, and that hfrlies j 

at death’s door. Out rush in frantic haste the 
wife, the sister-in-law, and the daughter. At a 
certain distance from the house the two former j 
arc knocked down, and the latter earned off by ; 
force; and, when the father comes home, he ' 
learns the sad tale. The story is, of course, j 
strenuously denied. I have my own opinion; 
but fair play is a jewel. The rule that every I 
man is assumed to be innocent till his guilt is ; 
proved, holds good in Ceylon as in every part j 
of her Majesty’s possessions. All 1 slmil say, j 
therefore, is, that if the story be true it was an I 
ingenious stratagem—if false, an ingenious in- 
vent ion, se non vero, c’ ben trovato. Meanwhile, j 
the accused awaits trial, so no more on that j 
head. A burglary case winds up the day’s pro- ; 
eeedings, and I feel 1 have done a good stroke 
of business. '< 

III England, when a man is angry with another j 
lie fights him. in Ceylon, he enters a complaint, j 
against him. 1 have known men inflict severe. : 
wounds on themselves or one of their friends j 
simply that they might charge au enemy with { .j 
the commission of the offence. Equally cunning • .: 
are Ihe defences made against charges. I may 
just mention one of this very class. A man j! 

loses a buffalo calf, or says he lost, it; he subse- i. 

quently finds it, with fresh brand-marks, k^dwn ;, 

to be the marks of the accused. To pnrjrc that 
it is his calf, lie brings ihe, man a buffalo, who j 
recognises and acknowledges the calf: Here : 
one would suppose is an unbiased and truthful 
witness. The lady is not on her oath, it is 1 
true, or, if cross-questiondd, the piocior might 
find himself on the horns of a dilemma, or of a 
she-buffaio, which is worse. But; maternal in- 
sliuct scan notin'. “Can’t they, though?” says ! 

(lie accused. “ 1 tell you they can* That buf- : 

falo is complainant’s ;* that calf is mine. Hie j 

buffalo lost Her calf, my calf lost her mother. ; 

Reciprocity is 1.1m soul of trade. I lent him the j 

calf to comfort, his buffalo, and to induce her to j 

yield milk. Ife said 1 could take her back , 

whenever I liked. Lately the buffalo and calf j 

wore grazing near riiy liouse. J. took the calf ; 

and branded it!” What’s to be said after that? j 

A terribly rough piece of wogj^ is the uext j 

morning’s journey, fiiatth rough swampy rice- j 

fields,where,one’s horselulV|o walk along narrow j 

little ridges between the ntudwr plains, and then ! 

rough muddy paths up and t, own, with loose 
stones at every step. But the j/ternoon brings 
me to one of those irrigative wqiiks which have 
been constructed iu modem lit ms, in a land 
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where the ruins of gigantic structures of. the 
same kind lie'iudden in abundance far from the 
pitsent haunts of men. It is a dam of masonry 
about fifty feet high, thrown across the channel of 
a river so as entirely to divert its course. The 
effect is, that it carries a stream that used to 
drown the fields % *n its banks into a<part of the 
country vvliere water is an inestimable boon. It 
is called Uie Oorebokke dam. I spent i he night 
in this neighbourhood.» 


And blunted soon the shaft which flieth straight. 
And so the largest mind and richest soul 
Are always most amenable to dole. 

THE BATTLE OF THE BARRELS. 

The world will sonn*iot be worth living in. 
Philanthropists, refoftners, legislators, and social 
begeuerators, are at work, day and night, 
rooting up, putting down, and sweeping away 


and the water was all in a bubble around them. 
No out? ever blinks of*killing them: they are 
regarded as pets; but now and then an alligator 
comes that way and lias a surfeit of fisliT 
A few more miles, and we reunited the 
town of Tanjalle, and the jungle part of our 
journey was at*an end. 


SONNET. 

The flower, full blown, now bends tke stalk, mnv 
breaks, * 

The mellow fruit inclines the botgh to earth,\ 

The brow which thought impregnates eft - times 
aches, 

Oeath-strlckenj^the womb in giving birth. 
CrwtkjjiWsrtffll^ase by hap .’vliich doth illume, 
meat logs tile RwMfSaTburn to nought, 

Sweet flowers are stijrfcl by their oWn perfume, * 
And bees, when hoaJy-clogged, ore easy caught. 
Snapped are true cjnrds e’en by the note they give, 
The largest wave W brokenly its weight. 

Choked by its’ she# sufficiency the sieve, 


The next morning, while taking depositions ;i ll the'jovs which mak£ existence in this sublu- 
iu a ease of cattle-stealing, in walks a friend of nary planet tolerable. At one time, if your 
mine, and we meet most opportunely atthis nut- donkey wouldn’t go, you were at liberty to 
of-the-"ay place, which one European visits once, wallop him to the bare bone. You mustn’t 
perhaps, m six months, and find our routes lie in now. If you do, there is a Society down upon 
the same direction. A good breakfast, and off you. It’s* my belief that the present race of 
we go, regardless of the sun, and ride and drive donkevs are‘aware of this; and that’s what 
together lor the rest- of our way. All around makes* them so obstinate. The very cats are 
us the country presented an appearance most grown contumacious, and don’t care how much, 
unusual in this part of the island. The very rmv tSmv kick up on the tiles; for they know 
forest was dying for want of rain; hut, strange ihut you mustn’t take them out and flav them 
to say, amidst the surrounding arid scenery, alive* in the back jard. Tliev belong "to the 
one tract after another of the most beautiful Society too; so do* votir wife and your dog. 
green rice-fields lay in one continuous line 1 You mustn’t beat either, though it may be a 
along our path. To what was this owing? pleasure to both parties. Whs! is a man to ' 
The answer is: To the second dam in this pari b,*at ? Upon mv word, 1 don’t know anything 1 
of the country, called the Kirimc dam, also exe- tfiaf is not in the Act of Parliament except the 1 
cuted about the same time as that before men- bounds of the*parish, and they are a treat fit { 
tioned. The public complain that the mouu- j ( ,ulv for the workhouse. ’ ! 

meut which was to perpetuate the memory of- You luustuT fight either. No; the practice 
Sir Ilcnry Ward's vigorous administration lias j 0 f the noble art of self-defence without the 
not yet been erected: But 1 reply, it exists } gloves, i s a breach of the peace. The French 
in the smiling ricc-tields, watered by the streams 1‘polishers of society forget the grand maxim: 
that Kirime and Oorebokke have supplied to If vou wish for peace, prepare for war.” How 
nourish and support thousands who would other- j c *n you prepare for war if vuu are not. allowed 
wise now be staring grim want full in the face. ! l0 practise the noble art. of'self-defence ? You 
On our. road wc crossed a bridge near a few I mustn’t let your dog fight; though Dr. Watts, 
huts. In the water beneaih this bridge 1 sawj. m eminent divine, who was irood and wrote 
a most unusual sight. The stream was as lull j burnt.-, says, “It is his nature do.” 1 tell you 
as it. could possibly be of very fair-sized fish. ! \ our laws'are unnatural. There's nothing that 
which were eagerly waiting to be fed. The J game cocks like better than fighting with steel 
momentahandful of rice was thrown into tin* i spurs on their heels. You say it is cruel. I 
water, there was such a commotion as 1 have i udl you the cocks like it. revel in it. I like it. 
p never be foremen. TlTo fish seemed to jump on j l revel in it. Why should you deprive me and 
each other’s hacks in their efforts to secure souse, j n) y pine cocks of our pleasure ? Because you 

are determined to root all pleasure out of the 


earth, ami make the world a howling wilderness. 

1 wouhrW’Uf ^ ,c dull flow place altogether, 
bflt you won't even k:l me do that. If 1 throw 
myself over the bridge, and seek relief from the 
boredom of an intolerable existence iii a watery 
grave, there is another Sociny at hand to run 
an iron hook into•nk,*and bring me back to 
life aud misery. It’s these Societies that do all 
the mischief. * The secretaries and officers must 
do something to earn their salaries. It’s sala- 
ric» that they’re started for. 1 shouldn’t be 
surprised if we were to hear next of a society ^ 
for doing away with ^he sum 1 darm^ayfet hgyT 
gas companies would consider that tllfTsun is ap 
very imprafc?r thing, and ought to be put down. 

ft is sureXand certainly coming to t jmj flicn 
Parliament, isVctuall>t^king of puttinjfffajivn 
Hhc buncl-orgaV. Yes ; the savage breast of 
this gloomy age\ in?en»i«P even to the charms 
of music. • Wha\docs Mr. Rope, who was a 
poet, say ? 
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Descend, ye Sinn ! descend and sing, 

The breatliing instruments inspire! 
j Wake intb voice each silejft string, 

j And sweep the soundirg lyre. 

j But what does Mr. Bass, who is a brewer, say ? 
; Why, he says, “Take the Niue up, and lock 
i them ia the station-house/’ This is th| dif- 
: ference between an age of poetry and barrel- 
! organs, and an age of bitter ale and beer-barrels. 

; 1 am fond of music inyrelf, aud I am a friend 

i of liberty aud oppressed a‘ud pict uresque peoples, 
i When I picture those poor but houest Savoyards, 
i countrymen of Alfien and Dante, leaving the 
| sunny plains of fair Italy, bidding farewell to 
the fruitful fig-tree aud the clustering vine, for¬ 
saking country, home, and friends, to go forth 
j as missionaries of the divine art of music to the 
' cold and inhospitable shores of the sunless 

i north—when I call up this vision of heroic dc- 
j votiou in ray mind’s eye, and see Guiscppc and 

Giovanni .scaling the Alpine heights m very 
j -indifferent shoes, but with fervour in their eyes 

ii and “Excelsior’ 5 on their banners, I am moved 
j! to the deepest sympathy and admiration. IVel- 
| i come Guiseppe, welcome Giovanni! Welcome 
i j to England aud Saffron-hill! He who does not 

I love the organ-man has no bowels for humanity, 
j | no taste for music, no soul for poetry. The man 

■ t himself is a man and a brother; and as to his 
|> instrument, what sings the poet, flic same who 
j; bade the Niue descend? 

When the fall organ joins the tuneful quire, 

; j Th’ immortal pow'rs incline ilieir ear, 

|; Borne on the swelling notes our souls aspire, 

; i While solemn airs improve tlic sacred fire, 

: ! And angels lean from Heaven to hear, 
i i 

!; Yet there are people in the world who would 
j | put down the organs, who would hand over the 
•; discourscrs of sweet music to* the tender mercies 
jj of rude and ruthless policemen, fellows with 
; j souls for nothing but cook-maids, and taste* for 

■ nothing but cold mutton. In view of the im- 
i j mortal powers inclining t heir ears, and the angels 

II leaning out of the windows of Heaven to hear, 

! | 1 can only say, « 

11 

■ I The gods have pity where mankind hay'- -.tune. 

I . - dew*-''' 

i If you are going to put down everything, anti 
j do away with everything in this way' 1 want to 
i know- vrliat a gentkman of independent proper: v 
| like myself is to do ? How am l to be amused 
| during the long hours of *fut day when there is 
j nothing doing in the Haywarket^ As 1 said 
; before, you have left me nothing to be at; you 
! j won’k let roe aid and abet a fight.; you forbid 
|! me to match my dog or my game cocks; and 
S* stow you are-going to deprive me of my barrcl- 
: 1 "tittf i it 1 '"*' sweet box of tuues, which comes. 


. ''flUTi J* sweet box of tuues, which comes, 
as 1 lie on"the sofa smoking my cigar, Jp soot lie 
me with I] Union, and The Young from the 
Coug^jind the Dark Girl drerad in Blue. 
Oh,»how I love that daygirl di/sed in blue! 
I have never seen her, but imupc has painted 
all her charms, and I*piow tbdpshe is a smart 
young girl, a talk young girl, /nice ybung girl, 
and a dark youfg gir{, AU/Ihis ia a flowing! 


blue skirt. What a picture! It.ravishes my 
soul! I send out a shilling to. poor Giovamp, 
and bid him play it over again and again. 

There are two lady patronesses of Giovanni’s 
a few doors down on the other sid6 of the way. 
Charming girls theywire, with pink cheeks and 
frizzy hair, find nearly always Silting out ia the 
balcony in low dresses. I fancy they are 
i.orphans, poor things, for I never see any one at 
Che window who looks liie a parent. T»ey are 
passionately fond of music, and keep the organ- 
men playing to them for hours, and alwavs pay 
them weLl; for I. am happy to say that, jjiongn 
orphans, they appear to be well off, and go out 
in a brougham. There is another ardent lover 
of music at number one, an old gentleman who 
had a fortune left: him on condition that he 
drove out every day in a coaeh-and-four. He 
lias an organ to play to him at all his meals, and 
when the painter fellow, tit number two, ruus 
out with a maulstick iu his hand to drive the 
musician away, the old gentleman has him iulo 
the garden, and makes him play there. There 
is another cantankerous man near me, who is 
always rushing out at the poor fellows and set- 
! ting the police upon them. I don’t know who 
lie is; but lie sits at a window all day long 
writing, and appears to work for his living. A 
pretty thing! if independent persons like my¬ 
self, and the old gentleman, aud the two pretty 
ladies, arc to be deprived of our pleasure to suit 
the whims and fancies of mere workpeople. 
The conceit of t he fellows who “ study,” as 
they call it, is perfectly ridiculous. They 
think that the world cannot go on without 
them; t hat what fhry do is everything, and 
tlmt everybody else ought to be hushed down 
and silenced. Just listen to Mr. Babbage, who 
calls himself a philosopher :* “ During the last 
ten years the amount of street music has so 
greatly increased, that it is now Income a posi¬ 
tive nuisance to a very considerable {tuition of 
file inhabitants of London. It robs the indus¬ 
trious man of his t ime; it annoys-th.; musica 1 . 
man by its intolerable badness; it irritates the 
invalid, deprives the. patient, who at great incon¬ 
venience has visited Loudon for the best 
medical %dviee, of that repose which, under such 
circumstances, is essent ial to his recovery, and 
it destroys the time and the energies of all the 
intellectual classes of society byt its contiuual 
interruptions of then-pursuits." This is rather 
a sweeping Charge; let us see how he proves it. 
The instruments of torture—-torture, indeed 1— 
permitted by the government to be in daily and 
nightly use in the streets of London arc thus 
enumerated : organs, brass bauds, fiddles, harps, 
harpsichords, liurfiy-gutdies, flageolets, drums, 
bagpipes — the delightful soul-inspiring bag¬ 
pipes!-—accordions, hatfpenny^wlustles, tom¬ 
toms, trumpets, and the IiumauNwi^ divine, 
shouting qgt objects TShtede, aud in rehgiava 
casting, and psalm-singiug/Gl’hc encouragers of 
street mu Ac are tavem-keejfers, public-houses. 


* A Chapter on Strife NuisAl'ees, by Charles 
Babbage, jjfisq. It * 
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»gin-shops, beer-shops, coffee-shops, servants, chil- asleep after a painful surgical operation) by the |, 
dreij visitors frftm the country, ladies of doubt- crash of a brass baud. On a careful retrospect ;, 
ful virtue, and occasionally titled ladies; but of the last dozen years of his life, Mr. Babbage j, 
these are almost invariably of recent elevation, arrives at the conclusion that, one-fourth part of j j 
and deficient in*that taste which their sex usually his working power has been destroyed by street j 

possess. And what does Mu Bass sav to this ? music—which he regards as a twenty-live per \ 

“ The habit of frequenting public-houses and cent income-tax on his twain, levied by permis- t 

the amount of intoxication is much augmented siou of4he government, and squandered among ! 

by these means. It therefore finds support 4m most worthless classes. During eighty days ' 

from i ho %'holc body of licensed victuallers, and lie regie! crcd one hundred and sixty-live instances j 
from all those who are interested as the pro- « hen be went out to pur a stop to the nuisance, j 
priet.ors of public-houses.” In several of these instances bis whole day’s j 

Considering that Mr. Babbage is a commander work was lost, for they frequently occurred !• 
of the Italian order of St. Maurice and St. when Mb was giving instructions to his work- j , 
Lazarus, one might expect him to have some men relative to some parts of his analytical ; 
charity for the poor organ-grinder who comes engine. jj 

from the same country as his decoration; but he This is t he ease of the workers. Let us now ; 

has none. He is proud of the order of the dead hear what Mr. Babbage lias to say on behalf of 
beggar; but he has no bowels of compassion the invalids. It has been found by the returns 
for the living one. His path is beset by him of benefit societies that in London 4 72 persons 
go where he will. On one occasion he tied* front in every hundred are constantly ill, which is 
ills tormentors to Cornwall, and there, within :t equal to forty-seven in every thousand. Tu Mr. 
few miles of (lie Land's End, he met. one of (he Babbage's district the number of persons in 
fellows whom he had frequently sent away from a house averages ten. In Mnncbcstcr-streer, 
bis own street. Some of Mr. Babbage’s neigh- which faces ins own residence, there are fifty- 
hours have derived great pleasure from inviting six houses. This, allowing the average stated, jj 
musicians of various tastes and countries iu shows that about twenty-six persons arc usually ;; 
play opposite his house, with the view of useer- iil in that one street : but there are streets adjoin- pj 
taming whether there are not some kinds of in- mg, to port ions of which the music penetrates, so j , 
struments which be might approve; but their that if the portions of these streets are cunsidned j ( 
host, efforts have had no other effect than to to be only equal in population to that of jj 
bring the philosopher out into the street in Munchcstor-streef, we have upwards of fitly jj 
search of a policeman. What a misfortune it sick people, who are constantly disturbed by 
is to a man to have, no taste for music! There music. 

goes Mr. Babbage in search of an officer of the These people, then, these slavish workers 
law followed by a crowd of young children, and obstinate invalids, claim protection. They 

urged on by their parents and backed, at a judi- demand that employment and ill-licalth shall be 

Lous distance by a set of vagabonds' shout i& vest and reasonable causes tor forcing street : 
forth uncomplimentary epithets, and making ri£p musicians, not simply to move on, but to clear 
minus rhymes on his name. When lie turns romm out of the neighbourhood altogether. They ask i 
tosurve^iisilluttrious tail, it stops; if he moves that the police, on any complaint whatever from i 

towards u, #t recedes; but, the instant he turns, an inhabitant, shall have no discretion, but shall j 

4hc shouting and the abqj>c are resumed. In one be obliged to take ihc musician into custody and 
m >b" ii**t»efff*al)ove a hundred persons, con- lock him up. This is all very wt-li for the workers 
sisting of men, women, and hojis, who followed and the invalids, but what is to become of 
him through the streets before he could find a me, a gentleman of good health rod independent 
policeman! On? day 1,w<? fellows called “Sion property,^who has no occasion to work, and who 
thief!” after him, and then ran away. A/oolbli ortlv wauts'f*» ,, Yunusod ? Wliat is to became of 
young fellow purchased a wind instrument with tin*old gentleman at number one who likes 
a hole in it, with which he made discordant music at his dinner, when lie comes from n drive ■ [ 
noises for the purpose of annoying hint. A iuhiscoaeh-and-four? What isk o become oft he 
workman inhabit mg an alt ie which overlooked two young ladies with pink effects and frizzy 
his garden, blew a penny whistle (flu of his hair? Labour has ins'- duties no doubt; but 
window overv day for half"an hour. When Mr, property has its right-. What is Mr. Babbage’s 
*Bal>bage took measure* to put a stop to these calculating machine to me ? 1 have live hundred 
proceedings he was threatened witli«vengeaqfc. a year independent of the world, and when I 
One correspondent kindly volunteered toVio him got# the bank to receive my dividends, lean 
a serious bodily injury, vrliileatlflrd, inapcrroual count the notes without- a machine. Iho 
communication, intimated his intention of'burn- machine 1 require is an organ tu plaslo 
ing the house dprn with Mr. Babbage in it. when I auululf, and want to kill time. hat’s 
The dead cats thrown down his the use of nliog indeiwndrut- it you cant enjoy 

mji^Sf’wmckws fronto time purposely yourself? OnVniuht just as well have tftffiyk. 
broken, or of occasiodff blows- on4hc head from* Mr. Bass, toomo hcad*t jje crusade! It isjWt 
stones projected by Juseen hands, Mr. Babbage roe barrel agaimVinothcr, JBut take heart, my 
will not condcsceudflo sneak. All these things poor, persecuted, iVuscd, uimppreCmtcd Italians, 
are trilles comparw to bulflg awakened at one Mr. Gladstone iswoing to give, us universal 
o’clock in the nMjuing (just us he ha%fallen suffrage. You wiil^ave vptes, Jou will return 
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I j members to Parliament, you will bring in a bill 
to put down beer-barrels, and yon will have 
i i your revenge. 


U* * d - 

and you will have 


A RENT IN A CLOUD. 

In Twenty-four Chapters. 

CHAPTER XXX. TUE RETURN. 

When Calvert found himself alone in tWJ, 
drawing-room, he fell? as if he had never 
been away. Everything was so exactly as he 
left it. There was the sofa drawn close to the 
window of the flower-garden where Florence 
used to recline; there the little work-table with 
the tail glass that held her hyacinths, the flowers 
she was so fond of; there tbc rug for her terrier 
to lie on. Yonder, under the fig-tree, hung 
the cage with her favourite' canary; and here 
were the very books she used to read long ago 
—Petrarch and Tennyson and Ubland. There 
was a flower to mark a place in the volume 
of Uhland, and it was at a little poem they had 
once read together. How full of memories are 
these old rooms, where we have dreamed away 
some weeks of life, if not in love, in something 
akin to it, and thus more alive to the influences 
of externals than if further gone in the passion! 
There was not a spot, not a chair, nor a window- 
scat that did not remind Calvert of some incident 
of the past. He missed his favourite song, “A 
place in thy memory, dearest,” from the piano, 
and he sought for it and put it back where it 
used to be; he then wont over to her table to 
arrange the books as they were wont to be lqftg 
ago, and came suddenly" upon a small morocco 
case. He opened it. It was a miniature of 
Loyd, the man lie hated the most on earth. 
It was an ill-done portrait, and gave tin affect cd 
thoughtfulness and elevat ion to his calm features 
which imparted insufferable pretension to them : 
Calvert held out the picture at, arm’s length, and 
laughed scornfully as he looked at it. lie iiad 
but time to lay it down on the table when 
Emily entered the room. She approached him 
hurriedly, and v ith an agitated manner. “ Oh, 
Colonel Calvert-” she began. 

“ Why not Ilarrj, brother Harry., as 1 used 
to be, Milly dearest,'’ said he, as* be caught i,ti¬ 
ll and in both his own. “ What has happened to 
forfeit for me old place in your esteem ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing, hut all is so changed; 

J ou have grown to be .such a great, man, and we 
ave become lost to all that goes on in the 
world.” 

“rAnd where is your sister, will she not come 
to sec me P” * 

“ You startled her, you gave her such a shock, 
jghenxpu stood up in the boat and returned her 
saluteitimt she was quite overcome, and has gone 
to her room. Aunt Qraingcr is her, and 
tole me to say—that is, she hoperjf vou would 

HAl if ill if ^ 


sav—that: is, sne it you would 

nqtjTixe it ill, or deen^ 4 unking—” 

“ Go on, dearest; nothing Ziat comes from 
your lips can possilfo seem uftcind; go on.” 

"But I cannot go on,” sbj,’ cried, and burst 
into tears and govered her |fice with her hands. 


“ I never thought—so little forethought has 
selfishness—that, I was to bring sorrow x and 
trouble under this roof. Go back, and' tell 
your aunt that I hope she will favour me with 
five minutes of her company; that I see, what 
I greatly blame myself for not seeing before, 
how full Of sad memories <\jny presence here 
must prove. Go, darling, say this, gud bid me 
good-by before you go.” 

" Oh, Harry,'do not say this. I sc*-, you are 
augry with us. I sec you think us all unkind ; 
but it was the suddenness of your coming; and 
Florence has grown so nervous of late ft so dis¬ 
posed to give way to all manner of fancies.” 

“ She imagines, in fact,” said he, haughtily, 
“ that 1 have come back to persecute her with 
attentions which she has already rejected. Isn’t 
that so ?” 

“ No. 1 don’t think—I mean Florence could 
never think that when you knew of her en¬ 
gagement.—knew that within a few mouths at 
furt host-’’ 

“ Pardon me, if I stop you. Tell your sister 
from me that she has nothing to apprehend 
from any pretensions of mine. I can see that 
you think me changed, Miilv; grown very old 
and very worn. IVell, go back, aud tell her that, 
the inward change is far greater than the out¬ 
ward one. Mad Harry has become as tame and 
quiet aud common-place as that gentleman in 
the morocco case yonder; and if she will con¬ 
descend to sec me, she may satisfy herself that 
neither of us in ful ure need be deemed dangerous 
to the other.” 

There was an insolent pride in the manner of 
his delivery of these words that made Emily’s 
cheek hurn as she listened, arid all that her aunt 
had often told her of “ Calvert insolence” now 
came fully to her mind. 

“1 will go and speak to my aunt,” she said, 
at last.. ^ , 

“Do so,” said he, carelessly, as he^lhcw him¬ 
self into a chair, and took up the book that lay, 
nearest to him. He had not tun.*id .'.;u\r„^any 
pages—he had read none—when Miss Grainger' 
entered. She was flushed and flurried in man¬ 
ner ; but tried to conceal it. v 

“ We are giving you a very strange welcome. 
Colonel—Mr. Calvert; but you know us all of 
old, and yon kuow that dear Florry is so easily 
agitated and overcome. She is better now, 
and if you will come up-stairs to the little draw¬ 
ing-room, she’ll see you.” 

“ I am all gratitude,” said he, with alow bow; 
“ but. 1 think it is, perhaps, better not to iuoon-’ 
vcnicuce her. A visit of constraint would be, to 
mc^at least, very painful. I’d rather leave the 
old Memories of'my happiness'oere undashed by 
such a shadow. Go back, therefore, and say 
that 1 think 1 understand the reasou of her re¬ 
serve; that 1 am sincerely for the 

thoughtful kindness*?*.^ has been to 

observe towards me. YOvonced not add,” said 
he, with ‘a faint smile, “ tLat the consideration 
in the present ease was unmpesaary. I am not 
so impressionable u»J uscdVjO be; but assure 
her timLI am very sorry for i{, and that Colonel 






Culvert, with, all bis successes, is not half so 
lmjJpy a feliow*as mad Harry used to be without 
a guinea.” 

“But you’ll not leave us ? You’ll stay here 
to-night?” * 

“Pray excuse me. One*of my objects—my 
chief one-in coruPhg over here, was to ask your 
nieces’ acceptance of some trinkets X had brought 
for them. Perhaps this would not be a happy 
moment*io ask a favoui* at their hands, so pray 
keep them over and make birthday presents of 
them in my name. This is for Florence—this, I 
hope Emily will not refuse.” 

“ But do not go. I entreat you not. to go. I 
feel so certain that if you stay we shall all be 
so happy together. There is so much, besides, 
to talk over; and as to those beautiful things, 
for T know they must be beautiful-” 

“ They are curious in their way,” said he, 
carelessly opening the clasp of one of the cases, 
and displaying before her amazed eyes a neck¬ 
lace of pearls and brilliants that a queen might 
wear. 

“ Oh, Colonel Calvert, it would be impossible 
for my niece to accept sucli a costly gift; as 
this. I never beheld anything so splendid in 
my life.” 

“These ear-drops,” he continued, “are con¬ 
sidered fine. They were said to belong to one 
of the wives of the King of Delhi, and were re¬ 
puted the largest pearls in India.” 

“The girls must sec them; though I protest, 
and declare beforehand nothing on earth should 
induce us to accept them.” 

“ Let them look well at them, then,” said lie, 
“ for when you place them iu my bauds again, 
iipnc shall ever behold them after.” 

“ What do you mean ji 

“ 1 mean that I’ll throw them into the . : 

yonder. A rejected gift is loo odious a memory 
to be ctogged with.” 

“ You couldn’t be guilty of sucii rash folly ?” 

“ Don’t you know 'jell that 1 could? Is it 
tg**U*y> m<" 3 iSfttrday that the Culvert, nature is 
known to you ? if you wiskjpe to swear it, 1 
will dp so; and, what is more, 1 will make you 
stand by and sfl; the wilier close over them.” 

“Oh, you arc not changed—not in f^e least 
changed,” she cried, in u voice of real emotion, 

“Only in some tilings, perhaps,” said he, 
carelessly. “ Ijy the wav, this is a miniature 
of me—was taken in India. If is a loel^it, on 
this side. Ask Emily to wear it, occasionally, 
for my sake.” 

“Mow like; and what a splendid costume!” 

“ That was my dress in full state; • but 1 pigifer 
my service uniform, and think it became me 
better.” * * 

“Nothing could become you better than 
this,” said sne^J#ikingly; and truly there was 
good wmpjjWCr the admiration; “ but even this 
i^n»fffed with diamqjpt§ > !” , 

“Only a circlet JhA my initials. It is c# 
small value. Theyarc the baubles. *Do what 
you will with IhejJT; aud now good-by, Tauti 
8 aluti, as wc usetfto say l#hg .ago to the ladies 
—Tailti saluli deia navte mia. Tell MiUir she is 


very naughty not to have given me her hand to 
kiss before we parted; but if she will conde¬ 
scend to wear this locket, now and then. I’ll for¬ 
give her. Good-by*” 

And, before Miss Grainger could reply, be had 
opened the window and was goue. 

When Calvert reached* the jetty the boatman 
was nit there; but trie boat, with her oars, lay 
pilose to the steps; the chain that attached her 
►to an iron ring was, however, padlocked, and 
Calvert turned impatiently back to seek the man. 
After he had gone, however, a few paces, lie 
seemed to change his mind, and turned once more 
towards the lake. Taking up a heavy stone, 
lie proceeded to smash the lock on the chain. It 
was si rongcr than he looked for, and occupied 
some minutes ; but he succeeded at last. Just 
as he threw into the boat the loose end of the 
broken chain, he beard steps behind him; he 
turned; it was Emily running towards him at 
full speed. “Oh Harry, dear Harry!” she 
cried, “ don’t go, don’t leave us; Florence is 
quite well again, and as far as strength will let 
her, trying to come and meet you. Bee, yonder 
she is, leaning on aunt’s arm.” True enough, at 
some hundred yards off, the young girl was seen 
slowly dragging her limbs forward in the direc- 
lion where they stood. 

“ 1 have come some thousand leagues to see 
Ii'Y," said he, sternly, “ through greater fatigues, 
and, perhaps, as many perils as she is encounter¬ 
ing.” 

“Go to her—go towards her,” cried Emily, 
reproachfully. 

•“Not one step; not the breadth of a hair, 
Milly,” said lie. “ There is a limit to the in¬ 
dignity a woman may put upon a man, and your 
sister has passed it. If she likes to come and 
1 say farewell to me here, be it so; if not, I must 
go without it,” 

“Then I cau tell you one thing, Colonel 
Calvert, if my sister Florence only knew of the 
words you have just spoken, slic’d not move one 
other step towards you, if, if-” 

“ If it were to save my life, you would say. 
That is not so unreasonable, ”*said he, with a 
saucy laygli. 

“ HerirftKr Vence come, weak aud tottering 
as*she is, to ask you to stay with us. You’ll 
not. have the heart to say No to her,” said Miss 
Grainger. j 

“ T don’t think wc—any of us—know much 
about Mr. Calvert’# heart, or what it would 
prompt him to*do,'’ s' id Emily, half indignantly, 
i as she turned away. And fort uuato it was she did 
turn away, since, had she met the fierce look of 
Calvert’s eyes at the moment, it would have 
chilled her very blood with fear. m 

“But you’ll not refuse me.’* said Eiarene^. 
laying heMiaml on his arm. “ You Snow well 
liow seldonSi ask favouie, and how unused I am 
to be denied \hheu I do ask.” 

“ 1 was alwVs yowr*slavc —I ask nothing 
Hotter than to Mi so still,” Jie whispered iu her 
ear. \ § 

“ And yflu will\ay P” * * 

K Yes. till vou bi&uc tro ” lie whispered again; 


~ r 
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j | “ but remember, too, that when I ask a favour 
)! I can just as little brook refusal.” 
j \ “ We’ll talk of that another time. Give me 

11 jour arm now, and help me back to the house, 
j I for I feel very weak anil faint, is Alilly angry 
i[ with you?” slie asked, as they walked along, 
i side by aide. r 

, i “I don't know; perhaps so,” said he,cal dcssly. 
j i x *Ttou used to be such good friends. I hoj]f* 
i you have not fallen out ?” i 

j “ I hope, not,” said he, in his former easy 
; tone ; “or that, if we have, we may make it up 
| again. Hear in mind, Florence,” added he, wit h 
j more gravity of manner, “ that I am a gtfod deal 
! changed from what you knew me. I have less 
pride, cherish fewer resentments, scarcely any 
| hopes, and no affections— T menu, strong affee- 
Jj lions. The heart you refused is now cold ; the 
;i only sentiment left me, is a sense of gratitude. 

' I 1 can be very grateful; i am already so.” She 
j made no answer to this speech, and they rc- 
; 1 entered the house in silence, 
i 1 

11 CHAPIER XXII. A LETTER OF C.OVFESSIONs. 
Tue following lelicr from Calvert to Druyiou 
was written about three weeks after the events 
of our last, chapter: 

“ The Villa. 

. | “ My dear Algernon,—I know my black fellow 

I j would nin you to earth, though he had not. a 
| J word of English in his vocabulary, nor any clue 
| j to you, except ymtr name and a map of England. 

• j It must have, however, been his near kinsman 
; i —the other ‘ black gent leman’—suggested Setir- 
i ; borough to him ; and, to this hour, i cannot inn- 
I ceive how he found yon. 1 am overjoyed t<> 
i hear that you could muster enough Hiudostauee 
! to talk with him, and hear some, of those adven¬ 
tures which my natural modesty might have 
scrupled to loll you. It would seem, from your 
note, that he has been candour itself, and con¬ 
fessed much that a man of a paler and thinner 
skitt might prefer to have shrouded or evaded. 
All truej D.; we have done our brigandage on 
1 a grand scale, and divided our prize-money wit h- 
out the aid of f, prize-court. Keep those trinkets 
j with an easy conscience, and, if they leave your 
| own hands for any less worthy remember 
i the adage, ‘ Ill got, ill gone/ and be comforted. 
I suppose you are right— you are generally 
right on a question of worldly craft and pru- 
' dcnce—it is belter not to attempt the sale of 
the larger gems in Engh.nd. kit. Petersburg 
and Vienna are as good market#, and safer. 

“ffl. J. has already told you of our escape 
intj£ Cashmere; make him narrate the capture 
of Mansergh, and how we found tlie Keyseibagh 
necklace under his saddle. A Queen’s officer 
Ouly think of the enormity ! Did it. 
not justify those proceedings in winch Instinct 
anticipated the. finding' of a oourt-ft/.rliai ? The 
•pid its adventures—a vmy bulky roll, 1 
assure you—must wqjtdill we o.cet; and in mv 
next I shall say wfyere, and lu$, find when; fw 
there is much that £ shall ml that I could not 
p writ# even to you; Algcrmu. Respect my 
j', delicacy, and ^e*patient. H 
i! ' \ - l t 




“ I know vou are impatient to tear why I am . J 
not nearer England-even at Baris—ana 1 am ; 
just as impatient to tell you. The address of j 
this will show you where 1 am. All the writing j 
iri the world could not tell y&i why. No, ! 
Drayton; I lie awake at night, questioning, ■ 
questioning, and in vain. 1" have gone to the , 
nicest, anatomy of my motives, dissecting fibre j 
by fibre, and may I be—a Queen’s officer—if I ; 
can hit upon au explanation of then mystery. ] 
The nearest I can come is, that I feel the place j 
dangerous to me, and, therefore, l cling to it. ; 
I know well the feeling that would draw a man 
back to the spot where he had committed a | 
great, crime. Blood is a very glutinous fluid, 
and has most cohesive properties; but here, in 
this place, I have done no enormities, and why . 
1 hug Ihis coast, except that it be a lee-shore, 
where shipwreck is very possible, i really can¬ 
not make out. Not a bit in love? No, Algy. 

It is not easy for a man like me to fall in love. 
Love demands a variety of qualities, which have 
long left me, if l ever had them. 1 have Utile, 
trustfulness, no credulity; 1 very seldom look 
hack, never look forward; 1 neither believe in 
aifother, nor ask belief in myself. 1 have se< ri 
too much of life to be u dreamer—reality with 
me denies all place to mere romance. Last of 
all, 1 cannot, arirue from the existence of certain 
qualities in a womau to the certainty of her pos¬ 
sessing fitly others that. I wish her to have, f 
only believe what, I see, and my moral eves are. 
affected with cataract; and yet, with ail this, 
there’s a girl here—the same, nv, the same, I 
iold you of long ago—that I’d rather marry than 
I'd he King of Agra, vrit.h a British governor- 
general for my water-carrier ! The most mad¬ 
dening of all jealousy is for a woman that one ; 
is not in love w ith ! 1 am not mad, most noble 

Drayton, though I am occasionally as near it. as 
is safe for the surrounders. Vpilit the. same de- I 
termination that this girt says sho’-ll^Tmt have , 
mu, have [ sworn to myself she shall be mine., i 
It is a fair open gamfi, and ox-u'W:jjjjj< >, 

love a wager, to name the winner. 1 have seen 
many prettier women—scores of cleverer ones. 

1 am not. quite sure thUt in tin matter of those 
social captivations into which manner enters, she 
Ims any ^special gifts. She is not a horsewoman, 
in the mil sense of the word, which, once on ;i 
time, was a sine qua non of in^ne; nor, in fact, 
has she. a peculiar •excellence m anything, mid 
yet she gives you the impression of being able 
to be anything she likes. She has great quick¬ 
ness and great adaptiveness, but she possesses 11 
one trait of attraction above ail: Bhe utterly \ 
rejects me, aud sets all my arts at defiance. 1 ! 
suw^very soon After I came Back here, that, she 
was prepared for u regular siege, and expected 
a fierce love-suit on my psjri,. i accordingly 
spiked my heavy artillery, and"fo<S£>>toed an atti¬ 
tude ofnmace-iike in'Si’-nce. 1 loun$frfct.J>'mt, 
(chiefly alone;«neither avh’ded nor sought fun., 1 
arid, if JMid nothing more*' 1 sorely puzzled her 
as to what 1 could moan b?£my couauef. This 
was so far a success Ih&t it e -.cite.d her interest, 
and 1 '•"aw that she \vatehed a aud was studying 
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me. She Vvcn nwfo faint attempts at little 
confidences :V Saw I was unhappy—had soine- 
tffing on my mindand, for the matter of that, 

I liad plenty—plenty on my conscience, too, if 
nature bad been cruel enough to have inflicted 
me with one. I, of coup;, Baid ‘No,’ to all 
these insinnatiojp. I was not happy nor un¬ 
happy. ,If 1 sat at the table of life, ami clid not 
cat, it was because 1 bad no great appetite. TbcJ 
entertainment did no*amuse me much, but i*j 
had nowhere particularly to go to. She went 
one day so far as to hint whether I was not. 
crosse^ in love ? But I assured her not, and I 
saw her grow very pale as 1 said it. I even 
suggested, that though one might have two 
attacks of the malady, like the measles, the 
second one was always mild, and never hurt the 
constitution. Having thus piqued her a little 
about myself, I gradually unsettled her opinion 
on other tilings, frightened her by how the geo¬ 
logists contradict Genesis, and gave her to 
choose between .Monsieur Cuvier and Moses. 
As for India, I made her believe that we were 
all heartily ashamed of what we were doing 
then*, spoke of the Hindoo as the moJei native, 
and said that if tire story of our atrocities wore 
written, Europe would rise up and exterminate 
us. Hence 1 had not taken ihe C.B., nor Un¬ 


did not spare Slockwell. You have seen ntc in 
this part, and you can give me credit,,for some 
powers in playing it. 

“‘Could that creature ever have been the 
dear friend of Joseph?’ said ilLllv, as he said 
good night 

“ ‘ Why not ?’ I askfd. ‘They seem made 
for q»eh Other.’ • 

“ blurry was to have come out for a sail this 
morning with me, but she is not well —1 suspect 
sulky—and Las not appeared. I therefore give 
you the morning that I. meant for her. Her 
excuses have amazed me: because, after my last 
nighte’s success, and flic sorry figure 1 had suc¬ 
ceeded in presenting L. to her, I. naif hoped my 
I own chances might be looking up. in fact, 
j though 1 have been playing a waiting game so 
j patiently, to ail appearance, I am driven half 
j mad by self-restraint. Come what may, I must 
(end tins; besides, to-day is tin* fourth, on the 
j tenth the steamer from Ah xanuria will touch at 
j Malta ; L. will tiicrefoie be at Leghorn by the 
j fourteenth, and lure two days af’er—that is 
' to say, in tv,rive days mote my siege mus- be 
! raised. If I were heavily ironed in a felon's 
i celi with the day of my execution lixed, 1 cutihl 
not look to the time with unc-half the hcart- 
1 sinking I now feel. 

V.C., nor any other alphabetical glories. In a j “I’dgive—what would I not give?—(obave 
word, .Drayton, 1 got her into that frame of! you near me, though iu my soul i know all ihat 
restlessness and fever in which ail belief smacks ! you’d say ; how you’d preach never minding, 
of foolish credulity, and the commonest exer¬ 
cise of trust seems like the indulgence of a su- 
pcrsiitiou 


“All this time no mention of Loyd, not a 
hint of his existence. Yesterday, however, 
fame a fellow here, a certain Mr. Stochwell, 
with a note of introduction from Loyd, calling 
him ‘ my intimate triend S., whom you have 
doubtless heard of as a most successful pin,to. 
graphmr. II 4 is going to India utih a commis- 
muu fi* twthc Queen.’ &c. We had him to dinner, 
and made him talk, as all such fellows are 
abouf themselves and the line, 
people who employ them. ^ the evening we 
had his portfolio and the peerage, and so de¬ 
lighted was t’#e vulga^dog to have got into tin- 
laud of coronets and st raw berry-leaves, that lie 
would have ignored Loyd if .1 had not artfully 
brought him to his recollection ; but he came to 
the memory jf ‘poor Joe,’ as he called him, 
with such u compassionating pity, that 1 actually 
grew to like him. He h.ut been Rt the vicar¬ 
age, too, and saw its little homely ways and 
snrnll economies; and I laughed so heartily at 
his stupid descriptions and vapid jokes, that I 
made the ass think he was witty, and actually 
repeat them. Ml this time Anagiue FhnV, pale 
as a corpse, or scarlet, either half fainting or in 
a fever, dvingty burst in with an angry indig- 
uatiou, restrained by maiden bashful- 

TStie could beajgHd more by eleven o’clock. 


'and went off to 
headache. 

“ It is a grctt’ 
woman’s estce r 
ticular friend. 



;r prettuce of a rucking 


low at any man’s favour in a 
when ^ou bIjow up his par- 
near intimate; omlccrtcs, 1 


n ;ting he, and the res! ol it. just ns if i could 
cut out some oliitr work for myself Io-morrow, 
ami think no more of lier. Hut. I cannot. No, 
Drayton, I cannot. Is it not too hard for the 
fellow who cut his way through Lahore with 
1 MXtetn followers, and nude u lane through her 
j Majesty's i'ght cavalry, to lie worsted,defeated, 
j ami disgraced by a young girl. v.ii« has neither 
’ rank, riches, nor auv remarkable beauty to her 
share, but. is simply sustained by the resolve 
t hat, she’ll not have me! Mind, D., I have 
given her no opportunity of saying this since I 
came, last here: on the contrary, she would, if 
questioned, be ready—I’d swear to it she would 
—to say, ‘Calvert* paid me an attentions, nor 
made any court to me.' trim is very truthful in 
everytfifr.,,who is to Say wind her woman’s 
Slstinct may not have revealed to her of my 
love ? Has not the woman a man loves always 
a private key to his heart, and doesn’t she go 
and tumble its contents amout, just out of 
curiosity, ten time* a day V Not. that she’d ever 
find a great Seal cipher iu or on mine. Neither 
the indictments for murder or manslaughter, 
nor thal other heavier charge for li. T., have 
let their traces within my pericardium, and 3 
could stand to back myself imt to rave in a 
compromising fashion if 1 had a feve r hj-s norrott** 
But. howhoHow all this boasting,wroithatgtn 
within urawlosed vriud#w-bhuUcr yonder dehes 
me—ay, deVs me! Is she to go $JJ her 
wedding wit\iiie consciousness of*this 


“victory? Tlii\-’s thelliuught that, is driving 
‘II, 1 an#certain, end by pro- 
misclief—what the doctors 
inihia unhappy brain of mine. 


ate mad, and 
duciug iStomc 
cull a lesion- 
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And now, as 1 sit hers in listless idleness, that 
other fellow is hastening across Egypt, or 
ploughing his way through the Bed Sea, to come 
and marry her! I ask you* D., what amount 
of philosophy is required to hear up under 
this P 

“ I conclude I shall leave this some time next 
week-—not to come near England, though-* for l 
foresee that it will soon bo out where, how, and, 
with whojtn I have been spending my holidays. 
Fifty fellows must suspedf, and some half-dozen 
most know all about it. America, 1 take it, 
must be my ground—as well there as anywhere 
else—but 1 can’t endure a plan, so cuoitfeh of 
this. Don’t write to me till you hear again, for 
I shall leave this certainly, though where for, not 
so certain. 

“ What a deal of trouble and uncertainty that 
gill might spare me if she’d only consent to say 
* Yes.’ If I see her alone this evening, I half 
think I shall ask her. 

. “Farewell for a while, and believe me, 
“Yours ever, 

“LIakivi C. 

“ P.S. Nine o’clock, evening Came down to 
dinner looking exceedingly pretty, and dieted 
to perfection. All spite and malice. I'm certain 
Asked me to lake her out to sail to-morimv. 
We arc to go off on an exploring expedition to 
an island—‘ (pic sals jc :’ ’ j 

“ The old Grainger looks on me wit h aunt-Like ! 
eyes. She has seen a bracelet of caibuucles in j 
dull gold, the like of which Loyd could not give | 
her were he to sell justice lor twenty years to, 
come. I have hinted that I mean them for n* 
mother-iu-law whenever 1 marry, and she undci- 
slands that the parentage admits of u lcpu- 
sentalive. All this is very ignoble on my part, 
but if I knew of anything meaner that would 
ensure me success, I’d do it also. 

“What a stunning vendetta on this gill, if 
she were at last to consent, to find out whom 
she had married, and what. Think of the winter 
nights’ tales, of the charges that hang over me, 
and their penalties. Imagine the Jlue aud Cry 
as light reading hr the honeymoon I” 

He added one line* on the envek'r-,"fo say he 
would write again ou the morrow; but tins pre¬ 
mise he did not keep. 

CHAPtfel XXIII. A STORM. 

Tax boat excursion ine»tioncd in Calvert’s 
letter was not the only plewsure-f/rojecl of that 
day. It was settled that Mr. Stock well should 
come ottt and give M illy a lesson in photography, 

1V1 tivi/lnw 1 .Air/Ve roVmnH i<niM..nn n ..1.L .. .1 


I I 

! water was streaked and marbled with those parti¬ 
coloured lines which Italian lakes wear in the 


Pasha of Egypt, and which required sptfie peculiar 
skilhjnjthc sowing. They were io/ane, too, at a 
httjrrustic house beside ihe lakttj, and, m fact, 
the day was to be one of fiestivitjaaiMl enjoyment. 1 

The morning brok&splendidm; and though a 
few clouds lingered I bout thp Alpine valleys, 
the sky over the lake was linndlesa. and tl»» 


hot day* of midsummer. It was one of those 
autumnal mornings in which the mellow colour¬ 
ing of the mature season blends with the soft air 
and gentle breath offspring, and all the features 
of landscapl are displayed in llltfir fullest beauty. 
Calvert and Florence were to visit the lsola do 
San Giulio, aud bring back great dusters of the 
►flowers of the “ San Giuseppe” trees, Ao deck 
the dinner-table. They were also to go on as 
far as Pella for ice or snow, to cool I heir wine, 
the voyage being, as Calvert said, a blowing of 
the picturesque with the profitable. 

Before breakfast was over the sky grew slightly 
overcast, aud a large mass of datk cloud stood 
motionless over the summit of Montcronc. 

“What will the weather do, Carlo?” asked 
Culvert of the old boatman of the villa, as he 
came to say that all was in readiness. 

“Who knows, ’cellenza?” said he, with a 
naf ii e shrug of t he shoulders. “ Mont erouc is a 
big traitor of a mountain, and there’s no bc- 
! lieving him. If that cloud scatter*, the day 
will be fine; if the wind brings down fresh 
clouds fiotu the Alps, it will come on a * bur- 
lilSCM.’ " 

Alwavs a burrasca ; how I am sick of your 
hnira-ca," -aid lie, contemptuously. “ If’you 
veie only once in your life to set- a real storm, 
how you’d despise those petty yobbles, in which 
r.un and sleet play the loudest part.” 

“ What does he say of the weather?” asked 
Florence, who saw that Calvert had walked on 
to a little point with the old man, to take a 
from view of the lake. 

“ lie says, thut if it neither blows hard nof 
rains, it will probably be fine. Just what he 
has told us every day since 1 came here.” 

“What about this fine trout that you spoke 
of, Carlo ?"’ * * 

“ It is at Gozzano, ’cellenza; we ofirtakc it 
as we go by.” 

“But \v( are going exactly irWhi*W|i|iuiiiii^ 
direction, tny worthy friend: we arc going to 
the inland, and to Pella.” 

“ That is different,” %ntd thc\)ld man* with 
another jlirug oi the shoulders. 

“ Didn’t you hear f hunilcr ? I’m sure I did,” 
cued Mtss Grainger. 

“ Up yonder it’s always growling,” said C'al- 
vert, pointing towards the Simplon. “It is 
the first welcome travellers get when they pass 
the summit.” 

“ Have you spoken to him, MiiJy, about Mr. 
Slock well ? .Wdl he take hint up at Orta, and 
laud him here?” asked Miss Grainger, in a 
whisi/r. i • 

“ Wo, aunt; he hates Stock well, he says. 
Carlo can take the blue bo afc a nd fetch him. 
They dbu’t want Carlo, it sccZ xl 

“A'l.are you gdtSfcwj|botttTralHifci. 
worry t” asked her aunt/\ ^ 

“ Of efiurse we arc. Tab are quite cargo 
enough u that small slci%and 1 trust I 
am as skilful a pilot & any CKose fisherman,” 


Krftlff* lit fnfiraaat 


and x trust I 
Cose fisherman,” 
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‘‘Oh, I Beyer disputedyour skill, Mr. Cal¬ 
vert.” , • ' ■ • 

•* What, then, do yodscrnple to confide your 
niece to me?” said he, with a low whisper, m 
which the torts was more of ihenace than mere 
inquiry. “Is this the first time we have ever 
gone out in a boqj? together P” * 

She muttered some assurance of her trustful* 
neas, but so confusedly, and with such cmbar- , 
raftsmen#, as to be scarcely intelligible. “ There! » 
that was certainly thunder!” she cried. 

“ There are not three days in three months in 
this plqpe without thunder. It is the Italian 
privilege, I take it, to make always more noise 
than mischief.” 

“ But will you go if it tlircatens so much 
said Miss Grainger. 

“Ask Florry. For my part, I think the day 
will be a glorious one.” 

“ I’m certain it will,” said Florence, gaily; 
“and 1 quite agree with what Harry said lust 
night. Disputing about the weather lias the 
same effect as firing great guns: it always briugs 
down the rain.” 

Calvert smiled graciously at hearing himself 
quoted. It was the one sort of flattery he liked 
the best, and it rallied him out, of his dark 
humour. “ Are you ready r” —he had almost 
added “dearest,” and only caught himself in 
time—perhaps, indeed, not, completely in time— 
for she blushed, as she said, “ Eceomi.” 

The sisters affectionately embraced each other. 
Emily even ran after Florence to kiss her once, 
again, after parting, and then Florry took Cal¬ 
vert’s arm, and hastened away to,the jetty. “ I 
declare,” said she, as site stepped into the boat, 
“Jhis leave-taking habit, when one. is going out 
to ride, or to row,or to walk for an hour, is about > 
the stupidest thing I know of.” 

“I always said so. It’s like making one’s 
will every day i^eforc. going down to dinner. It 
is quitem^e you may chance to die before the 
, dessert, but the mere possibility should not in- 
asking for soup. No, no, 

* /lorry, you are to steer; tha^dicr is yours for 
to-day : my post is here-’’ andhe stretched him¬ 
self at the bottom of tire boat, and took out ins 
cigar. The light breeze was just enqugh to 
move the little lateen sail, and gradually ii tilled 
out, and the skiff stole quietly away from shore, 
without oven a ripple on the water. 

“What’s the line, Florry? ‘Hope qj the 
helm, pleasure at the prow,’ or is it Ibvc at the 
helm ?” 

• "A bad steersman. I should say; far too 
capricious,” cried she, laughing. 

“I don’t know. I think he lias one wonder¬ 
ful attribute; hell as got wing# to fly away^with 
whenever the boat is in danger, and I believe it 
is pretty much wjjat love does always.” 

“Canjtjjp^s&id she, carelessly. “Isn’t 
tyonder ? Oughtn’t we to si^er clear 

“ Yes. Let her mil off—so—that’i? enough. 
What a nice light wind you have.” 

“ On a horse, (jpy tell He, my hand is very 
light.” 


“ How I’d like to see yon on my Arab * Said.’ 
Such a creature! so iarge-eyeg, and with such a 
full nostril, the face so concave in front, the 
true Arab type, and the jaw a complete semi¬ 
circle. How proud he’d look nuder yon, with 
that haughty snort he gives, as he bends his 
knee. He was the pjessnt of a great Rajah to 
me—doe of those native fellows we aTe gra¬ 
ciously pleased to call rebels, because they don’t 
fancy to be slaves. Two years ago be owned a 
territory about the size of half Spain, and he is 
now something like a brigand chief, with a few 
hundred followers.” 

“ Dfcar Harry, do not talk of Iudia—at least 
not, of the mutiny.” 

“ Mutiny! Why call it mutiny, Florry ? 
Well, love, 1 have done,” he muttered, for the 
word escaped him, and he feared how she might 
resent it. 

“ Come back to my lightness of hand.” 

“Or of heart, for! sorely suspect, Florence, 
die quality is not merely a raaaual one.” 

“ Am 1 steering well ?” 

“ Perfectly. Would that 1 could sail on and 
ou for ever thus: 

Over an ocean just like this, 

, A' life of such untroubled bliss.” 

Calvert threw in a sentimental glance with 
this quotation. 

“In other words, an existence of nothing to 
do,” said she, laughing, “with an excellent 
cigar to beguile it.” 

“ Well, but ‘ ladye faire,’ remember that I 
hrtvc earned some repose. I have not been alto¬ 
gether a carpet, knight, I have had my share 
of lance and spear, and amongst fellows who 
’handle their weapons neatly. 

“ You are dying to get hack to Ghoorkas and 
Sikhs; but 1 won’t have it . I’d rather hear 
Met astasia or Petrarch, just how.” 

“ What if l were to quote something appo¬ 
site, though it were only prose—something out 
of the Proincssi Sposi ?” 

She made no answer, and turned away her 
head. * 

“ Put,qip your helm a Jittlc: let the sails ' 
draw freely®» This is very enjoyable; it is a 
right royal luxury. I’m not sure Antony ever 
had his galley steered by Cleopatra; had lie?” 

“ I don’t know; but I do krlnvtbat I am not 
Cleopatra nor you Antony.” _ 

“ How readuy yoi t take one up for a foolish 
speech, as if tucs’e rumbling indiscretions were 
not lire soul of such converse as ours. They 
are like the squalls, that only serve to increase 
our%pccil aud never risk our safety, and, some¬ 
how, I feel to-day as if my temper was all of«, 
that fitful and capricious kind. I sujspse it 
over-lmppmess. Are you happy, Flurry!” asked 
he, afteraptase. • , 

“ If you mt\|i, do J enjoy tliis gloriwqfcpay 
and out sail, v\ intensely, Now,what a* L 
to do ? The sar-iis flapping in spito of me.” 

- “ Because the Yind hasJchopped round, and 
is coming ftom thiWastwam. Down your halm, 
and let her find h\ own.way,. We have the 
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noble privilege of not caringwhither. Hew she 
spins through itn^w.” 

"It is immensely e®eiting,”said she, and her 
colour heightened as site spoke. 

“Have you superstitions about dates?” he 
asked, after another pause. 

“ No; I don't think so. „ My life has been so 
uneventful. ; Fey days record anything rfibrno- 
rable. But why did you ask P” 

“ I MB—I am n devout believer in lucky aud 
unlucky days, and had I only bethought me this 
was a Friday, I'(l have put off our sail till to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ It is strange to see a man like you attach 
importance to these things.” 

“ And yet it is exactly men like me who do so. 
Superstitions belong to hardy, stern, rugged- 
races, like the northmen, even more than the 
natives of southern climes. Too haughty .and 
too self-dependent to ask counsel from others 
like themselves, they seek advice in the occult 
signs rmd faint whispers of the natural world. 
Would yon believe it, that I cast a horoscope 
last night to know if I should succeed in the 
next project 1 undertook ?” 

“ And what was the answer ?” 

“ An enigma to this purpose: that if what I 
undertook "corresponded with the entrance of 

Orion into the seventh house-Why are you 

laughing ?” 

“ Is it not too absurd to hear such nonsense 
from you r” 

“Was it not the grotesque homage of the 
witch made Macbeth a murderer? What arc 
you doing, child? Luff—luff up} the wind fs 
freshening.” 

“I begin to think there should be a more 
skilful hand on the tiller. It blows freshly now.” 

“In three days more, Florence,” said he, 
gravely, “ it will be exactly two years since we 
sailed here all alone. Those two years have 
been to me like a long, long life, so mueli of 
danger and trouble and suffering have been com¬ 
passed in them. Were I to tell you. all, you’d 
own that few men could have borne my burden 
without being crushed by it. It was not death 
in any common shape that I confronted but I 
must not speak of tius. What I w Cuid say js, 
that through all the perils I passed, one iniage 
floated before me—one voice was in my car. it 
was yours.” ‘ 

1 “Dear Harry, let me implore you not to go 
back to these things.” „ 

“I must, Florence—I must,” said he, still 
more sadly. “ If 1 pain you, it is only your fair 
share of suffering.” 

“ My fair share! And why ?” * 

<» “For this reason. When 1 knew you first, 


sweSsuf/» bitter. I had no wish tfrrenew my cx- 
petknees. I felt therfeW&s a ryfid to go,” and I, 
began my life-journey without interest, or 
anx-jety, or hope, Ijpu taudA me otherwise, 
Fiottesee; you revived the part, that was all 
but ; :ebld, and .brought it/ back to life and 


energy} you inspired me with high ambitions 
and noble desires; you gave confidence wbqpe 
there bad been distrust, and hope where there 
had been indifference.” 

“There, there!” cried she; eagerly; “there 
comes another squall* You must take the helm; 

I amj^ettinf frigltfened.” # <* 

" You are calmer than I ami Florence 1 dearest. 
iHear me out. Why, I ask you—why call me 
'back to an existence whicS you intended to make 
valueless to me ? Why ask ine to go a road 
where you refused to journey ?” 

“ Do come here! I know not what* I am 
doing. And see, it grows darker and darker 
over yonder!” 

“ You steered me into stormier waters, and 
had few compunctions for it. Hear me out, 
Florence. For you,] came hack to a life that 
[ ceased to care for; for you I took cm me cares, 
and dangers, and crosses, and conquered them 
all; for you I won honours, high rewards, and 
riches, and now I come to lay them at your 
feet, and say, ‘Weigh all these against the 
proofs of that other man’s affection. Put 
into one scale these successes, won alone for 
yon; these trials, these wounds—and into the 
other some humdrum letters of that good- 
enough creature, who is no more worthy of you 
than he has the courage to declare it.’ ” 

As lie spoke, a clap of thunder, sharp as a 
cannon-shot, broke above their heads, and a 
squall struck the boat aloft, bending her over 
tiil she half tilled witn water, throning at the 
same time the young girl from her place to the 
lee-side of the boat. . 

Lifting her up, Culvert placed her on the seat, 
while he supported her with one arm, and with 
the other hand grasped the tiller. 

“is there danger?” whispered slie,faintly. 

“ No, dearest, none. I’ll hale out the w ater 
when the wind lulls a little. Sit close *,/> here, 
and all will be well.” 

Tlte boat, however, deeply la de n, mo longer 
rose over the waves, but 
took in more wat.x at every plunge. 

“ Tell me this hand is mine, my own dearest 
Florence—mine for ever, and sfie how it will 
nerve nr; arm. I am powerless if I am hope¬ 
less. Toll me that I have something to live for, 
aud T live.”., 

“Oh, Hatry, is it when my (heart is dying 
with fear that you aSk me this ? Is it generous 
—is it fair f There! the sail is gone! the ropes 
arc torn across.” 

“It is.only the-jib, darling, and we shall be 
better witlioftt it. Speak, Florence! say it is 
my ovan wife I am saving—not. the bride of that 
man, who, if he were here, would be at your feet 
in craven terror this instant.” 

, “There goes the mast!” .. 

At the word the spar snappecr^h^ 1 to the 
thwart asd fell over the^Ide, cnrryingfrWv. ^ 

, yfitii it. The boat now lit. with one guuwale' 
' completely under water, helpless and water¬ 
logged. A wild shriek burstnynn the girl, who 
thought all was lost. * 

“Co; rage, dearest — courljgc! she’ll float 
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•st ill. Hold close to me, and fear nothing. It peak; and the blue lake at the foot, in its wave- 
is nijt Loyd’s artn. you have to trust to, but that less surface, repeated all their grand outlines 
of one who never know terror P* and all their glorious tints. The water was 

The waves surged up now with'every heaving covered with row-boats in every direction, sent 
of the boat, sd as to reach their breasts, and] out to .seek for Florende and her companion, 
sometimes striking on the weather-side, broke They were soon perceived to cluster round one 
in great sheets of setter over them. * spot, where a dismasted hpat. lay half-filled with 

“ Oh, can you save us, Harry—can you save water,And a figure, as of a girl sleeping, lay in 
us f” cried sue. tie stern, her head resting on the gunwale. 

“ Yes, V there’s augllfc worth saving,” said it was Florence, still breathing, still living, but 
he, sternly. “It is not safety that I am think- terror-stricken, lost to'all consciousness, her 
ing of; it is what is to come after. Have I limbs stiffened with cold. She was lifted into 
your promise ? Are you mine ?” a boat and carried on shore. 

“Oh! do not ask me this; have pity on me.” Hapflier for her the long death-like sleep— 
“Where i» your pity for me? Be quick, or that lasted for days—than t-bc first vague 
it will be too late. Answer me—mine or his r” dawn of consciousness, when her senses re- 
“ llis to the last!” cried-she, with a wild turning, brought up the terrible memory of the 
shriek ; and, clasping both her hands above her storm, and the last sceuc with Calvert. With a 
head, she would have fallen had lie not held her. heart-rending cry for mercy she would start up in 
“ One chance more. Refuse,, me, and I leave bed, and, before her cry had well subsided, would 
you to your fate!” he cried, sternly. come the consciousness that the peril was past. 

She could not speak, but in the agony of her and then, witli a mournful sigh, would she sink 
terror she threw her arms around and clasped baek again to try and regain sufficient self-con- 
him wildly. The dark dense cloud that rested on trol to betrav nothing; not even of him who 


struggled to disengage himself from her grasp. Iter, and its effects remained in an utter apathy 
“No !” she cried, with a wild yell that rung and indifference t.o everything around her. 
above all the din of the storm, and ns she said it She wished to be alone—to be left in complete 
he threw her arms wide, and flung her from him, solitude, and the room darkened. The merest 
Then, tearing off his coat, plunged into the lake. stA or movement in the house jarred on her 

The thick clouds as they rolled down from the a r “J irritaf «l her-, aud withtbis oam» 

Alps to meet the wind, settled over the lake, . «r f JLw 

making a blackness almost like night, and only „ f f ’, , ’ ' 

IZZKSZ ^ «* 


mountai# regions, where the echoes keep on re- 
jicatiug till they fill the very air with their 
deafrpyi gv’W^r. Scarcely was Calvert a few 
* yards from the boat than Iq^urned to swim 
back to her, but already was hid from his 
view. The wanes ran lflgh, and the drift foam 
blinded him at every instant. He shouted aloud 
at t lie top of his vcucc; he screamed “ Florence! 
Florence!” but the din around drowned his 
weak efforts, and he could not even hear his 
own words. With his brain tnnd by excitement, 


uwu >vurus. wmi ms imuu uinu uy exciteuiciii, ii 11 i * 

he fancied every instant that he heard his flame « Never" Not' 
called, and turned, now hither, now thither, in 
•wild confusion. Meanwhile, the storm deepened, , 

and the wind smote the sea with frequent claps, , \ ' . a „ 

sharp and sudden as the rush of steam film K ” 
some great stearo*pipe. Whether his head ivied h „ nr , r 

with the terrible uproar wound, or that his *li f ‘ 

mind gave way between agony and doubt, wlm ‘ „ ii u + Rj.’.trm 
can tell madly on and on, breasting b i _ . 

thcj*M«ith his stong chest, and lost to «N o a nnSfc 
m.imost all consciousfMBs, save of, the Muscular. ( 

effort he was makin^none saw him more ! * « 


two her mind vibrated. 

One evening, about a month after the 
wreck, Emily crime down to her aunt's room to 
sny that she had been speaking about Joseph to 
Florrv.1 was telling her how*bc was detained 
at, Calcutta, and could not be here before the 
second maw’from India ; ana her reply was, Tfc 
is quite as well. He will be less shocked when 
he secs me.’ ” 

“ Has she never asked abouOCalvert,” asked 
tl«e old lailv. * 


“Never. I^ot onfe. I lialf suspect, how¬ 
ever, that she overhead us that evening when 
we were talking of him, and wondering that he 
had never been seen again. For she said after¬ 
wards, ‘ l)o not say before mo what you desire me 
not to hear, for I hear frequently when I am un- ( 
able to speak, or even make a sign in reidy, 1 ” 

“ But iym strange that nothing should ever 


heart-rending cry for mercy she. would start up in 
bod, and, lh'-forelier cry bail well subsided, would 
come the consciousness that the peril was past, 
and then, with a mournful sigh, would she sink 
baek again to try and regain sufficient self-con¬ 
trol to betray nothing; not even of him who 


the lake was rent asunder by a flash of lightning had deserted her. |; 

at the instant, and a sound like a thousand Week after week rolled by, and she made but ,1 
great guns shook the air. The wind, skimming slow progress towards recovery. There was 
the sea, carried sheets of wafer along and almost not, it Is true, what lhe doctors could pro- 
submerged the boat as they passed. nouncc to be malady — her heightened pulse J 

“ Yes or no!” shouted Cto 


ert, madly, as he alone was feverish—hula great shock had shaken 


The evening wat appro«)>img, the storm had 
subsided, and t heCull Alps shone out in all the 
varied colours off rock, or herbage, od|8uow- 


bc known oR^in.” • , 

"No, aunt.A Carlo says several hair J;^en 
drownetl in this'lluke u4i*se bodies have neaer 
Been found. Ho Jias some sort of explanation. 


Been found. Hohus some jort of explanation, 
about deep currents that setuui amongst the rocks 
at the bottom," wL^ji I could not understand.” 
The days dragged or^ as before. Miss 
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Grainger, after some straggles about how to 
accomplish the task, took courage, and wrote to 
Miss Sophia Calvert, to inform her of the dis¬ 
astrous event Which, had occurred, and the loss 
of her cousin. The letter was, however, loft 
without any acknowledgment whatever, and save 
in some chance whisperings between Emily and 
her aunt, the name ofCaNertwas never rpoken 
of again. 

QnJv a few days before Christmas a telegraph 
told them that “Loyd 0 had reached Trieste, 
and would be with them in ,a few days. By 
this time Florence had recovered much of her 
strength and some of her looks. She was glad, 
very glad, to hear that Joseph was coming; but 
her joy was not excessive. Her whole nature 
seemed to have been toned dowp by that terrible 
incident to a state of calm resignation to accept, 
whatever came with little of joy or sorrow; to 
submit to, rather than partake of, the changeful 
fortunes of life. It was tnus Loyd found her when 
he camC, and, to his’thinking, she was more 
charming, more lovable, than ever. The sudden 
caprices, which so often had worried him, were 
gone, and in their place there was a gentle tran¬ 
quillity of character which suited every trait of 
his own nature, and rendered her more than ever 
companionable to him. Warned by her aunt and 
sister to avoid the topic of the storm, lie never 
alluded to it in any shape to Florence; but one 
evening, as, after a long walk together, she lay 
down to rest before tea-time, he took Milly’s arm 
and led her int o the garden. 

"She has told me all, Miliy,” said he, with 
some emotion; "at least, all that she can nc- 
member of that terrible day." 

CHAPTER XXIV. THE LAST AND THE SHORTEST. 

Loro was married to Florence; they went to 
India, and in due time—even earlier than due 
time-lie was promoted from rank to rank till he 
reached the dignity of ehief judge of a district, 
a position which he filled with dignity and credit. 

Few were more prosperous in all the relations 
of their lives. They were fortunate in almost 
everything, ever to their residence near Simlah, 
on tue slope of the Himalaya: they seemed to 
hare all the goods of fortune at the 1 ' /eel. In 
India, where hospitality is less a virtue limit a 
custom, Loyd’s house was much frequented, his 
own agreeable manners, and the charming quali¬ 
ties of his wife, l "d given them a wide-spread 
notoriety, and few journeyed through fheir dis¬ 
trict without seeking their .acquaintance. 

" You don’t know who is coming here to 
dinner to-day, FJorry,” said Loyd, one morning 
at' breakfast j “ some one §Su will be glad to I 
see, even for a memory of Europe—Stock well.” 

" Stoekwell P I don’t remember Stock well,” 

“ Not' remember him P And he so full of the 
charming reception you, gave hin*at#kn, where 
he photographed the villa, and vou&nd Emily in 
the^porch, and Aunt (JraingeaF washing her 
poodle in the flower-garden?” / V 

" Oh, to be sure rtdo, but hf would never let 


1 us have a cony of it, he was so ^afraid Aunt 
| Grainger would take it ill; and then he went 
away very suddenly; if I mistake not, he was 
called off by telegram! on the very day he was 
to dine with us.” 

“Perhaps he’ll iyive less compunctious now 
that your ©unt is so unlikely to see herself so 
immortalised. I’m to go over to Bqhnsana to 
fetch him, and I’U ask if he has a copy.” 

_ > 

His day’s duties over, Loyd went across to the 
camp where his friend Stoekwell was staying. 
He brought him back, and the photographs 
were sooii produced. < 

“ My wife,” said Loyd, “ wishes to see some 
of her old Italian scenes. Have you any of 
those you took in Italy P” 

“ Yes, 1 have some half-dozen yonder. There 
they are, with their names on the back of them. 
This was the little inn you recommended me 
to stop at, with the vine terrace at the back of 
it. Here, you see the clump of cypress-trees 
next, the boat-house.” 

“Ay, but she wants a little domestic scene 
at- the villa, with her aunt making the morning 
toilet of her poodle. Have you got that ?” 

“ To be sure I have; and—not exactly as a 
pendant to it, for it is terrific rather thau droll— 
I have got. a st orm-scene that I took the morn¬ 
ing I came away. ‘The horses were just being 
harnessed, for I received a telegram informing 
me I must be at Ancona two days earlier than 
I looked for to catch the India mail, and I was 
taking the last view before 1 started. I was in 
a* tremendous hurry, and the whole thing is 
smudged and scarce distinguishable. It was 
the grandest storm I ever witnessed. The whole 
sky grew black, and seemed to descend to meet 
the lake, as it was lashed to fury by the wind. 
I had to get s peasant, to hold the instrument 


glare of lightning burst through the black mass i| 
of cloud, and lit up tlic*-ccntre pf.Jim lake, at ; i 
the very moment that a dismusleu boat Was Hf 
being drifted alwg to, 1 suppose, certain de- 1 , 
slruction. Here it is, ond herq, are, as -veil as 1 1 
I can make out, two figures. They are cer- ; i 
tainly figures, blurred as they are, and that ri 
is clearly a woman clinging to a man who is : ; 
throwing her off: the action is plainly that. 1 
have called it a Rent in a Oioudfi” i 

“Don’t jiring this to-day, Stoekwell,” said i 
Loyd, as the cold sweat %irst over his face and ; 
forehead; “ and, when you talk of Orta to my «- ; 
wife, say nothing of the Rent in a Cloud.” I 
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QUI TE AL ONE. 

Book the First: Childhood. 

CHATTER XXXIII. THE BLANK HEART OF THE 
SCAPEGRACE. 

Edgar was left to enjoy the remainder of his 
Chamberiin alone. lie did ample justice to it, 
and was further privileged to smoke his cigar— 
a favour not extended to any other male visitor. 
It. was, perhaps, as well, for the sake of peace 
and quiet, that the baroness did not “ receive” 
when Edgar favoured the establishment, with his 
presence. To tell the truth, he rat her alarmed 
tiic feeble old ladies and gentlemen who com¬ 
posed his graud-aunt’s social circle. lie was a 
little too boisterous, and a little too insolent; 
and the old ladies ami gentlemen, who were 
high-spirited, albeit feeble, declined, sometimes 
with considerable warmth, t.o bow to bis dicta¬ 
tion. But folds aunt, he must always be Lord 
Paramount. She invariably deferred to him. 
He could never be iu the wrong. Was he not 
her grand-nephew, the only being upon earth 
lef’i to remind her of her English kindred ? 

The outbreak of the great French revolution 
had fm'i:d Madame de Kergolay young, beautiful, 
and the wTfe of‘a nobleman of ancient, descent. 
smdjjjfeM wealth, distiil&uished in arms, and high 
ill ius sovereign’s favour, l^rlhe haughty pro¬ 
vince of Brittany there wasTio estate better 
tended, and nq» elmicnS more stately, than be¬ 
longed to the Kergolays of Yieux Sublets. The 
baroness bore her husband two daughters. They 
were destined to mate with nobles of as illus¬ 
trious a line as their own. The revolut ion came 
sweeping down*like a crimson deluge on ^pciety, 
and all was engulfed beneat h its wales. M. tie 
Kergolay emigrated, fearing his wife and infant 
* cliildren concealed in a convent iu Palis. The 
manor-house of Vicux Sablons was sacked by 
the revolutionary troops, taken by a band of 
Chouan peasantsrbesieged, captured, its dclenders 
slaughtered, itself at last gutted, fired, and de¬ 
molished from basement to coping-stone. The 
convent jj? which Madame de Kergolay and her 
ckwsli ters had takcnjpftgc was suppressed by the 
Convention, and the nuns were driven forth wiSi, 
blows and insults, some to perish of starvation, 
many to die on the Place eje la Revolution. The 
Baron de Kergolay left the emigrant camp of 


Conde in disguise, and sought his wife in Paris. 
He was discovered, flung into the Concicrgerie, 
and guillotined. Her husband’s brothers, and 
scores of her relatives and friends, had already 
undergone the same fate. Her widowhood was 
yet. green upon her, when she, too, was arrested 
and ca.'t into the Abbayc. There, after a short 
time, both her children died of malignant fever. 
The smell of so much blood, the poor woman 
said, choked them. When Fouquier Tinviile de¬ 
nounced the femme Kergolay before the revo¬ 
lutionary tribunal, she was half frantic, and a far 
fitter subject for a cell at Bicetre than for the 
judgment of a criminal court. But she was con¬ 
demned to death nevertheless. The revolutionary 
tribunal did not stick at trifles. All was fish that 
came to the net of terrorism. The Baronuc do 
Kergolay was arrayed iu the fatal camisole, and 
was mounting the cart which was to convey her 
the scaffold, when the fall of Robespierre ob¬ 
tained for her a temporary reprieve, ultimately 
enlarged into a pardon. But she was not the 
less a proscribed and ruined ci-devant. She 
; herself used to describe how she had begged for 
| alms on the Qnai des Orfevres. After a period of 
! unutterable privation and destitution, a friend 
| found her out. and stealthily helped her. That 
| friend was her former footman from Yieux 
j Sablons, Thomas Prudeucc. He had prospert d, 
j and grown wealthy even. The shipwreck had 
east him, too, on the waves,•but he had been 
| strong aud_buoyant, and battled with them, and, 
clinging to spars and hcncSops, had been saved. 

| .f portion of the sequestrated manor of Yieux 
tSablons was bestowed upon him by the Conven¬ 
tion. He was lookedYpon with horror by the 
loyalist peasants as an acqnifbr of the national 
domains, Half a ten attempts were made to 
assassinate him. Ife took army contracts, and 
waxed rich, and was hated by the Chouanucrie. 
His house was decorated with fragments of the 
rich furniture andIKtings of the chateau of Yieux 
Sablons. He was a staunch republican. He con# 
trived, however, to furnish liis old mjjjjtrcss wiu 
fnuds enabling: her to reach England, and during 
her lengtheneu resident® there, from 17961# the 
full of Napoihon, nearly twenty years? hi? ccu- 
jVeyecf to her no less 11 •urn than ten thotfkand 
pounds sterling^ It was a mere trifle, lie 
said—a wjcck, a windfall—but it was all hers. 
Nay, he took advantage cf the peace of Amiens 
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to freight a sloop at Nantes with the articles he 
liatl saved from the tlisinantlod chateau, and scud 
, them to her whom he stall called his ckiUedaiue 
! and benefactress. * 

Madame de Kergolay went down into Lanca¬ 
shire and abode for a long time at Prcstou, much 
beloved and respected bjrthg old Catholic families 
I in those parts. But the race to which she Itersclf 
j belonged, the Greyfaunts, she found decayed aud« 
! almost extinct. One nephew, a country gentle¬ 
man with estates mort gaged to their last rood, she 
I discovered. The son of that nephew was Edgar 
i Greyfaunt, who was bora just before Waterloo, 
j When all was over with Napoleon, the Baronue 
i de Kergolay, who had been living on the interest 
j of the money sent her by Thomas Prudence, and 
i who had even managed to put by some twenty 
i j hundred pounds of savings from her income, rc- 
j' turned to Prance. It- was not long before she 
!; heard of Thomas. The collapse of t he Empire, 

; which had restored her to society, had ruined 
| him. On the profits of his army contracts he had 
I started a cotton manufactory. He might have 
■ become a second Richard Lenoir, but peace came, 
j and Manchester, nil prohibitive and protective 
i enactments notwithstanding, poked its nose of 
{ amok ing brick int o Prance, and Thomas Prudence | 
! was ruined. Madame de Kergolay hastened to 
j the succour of the. man who had saved her from 
! starvation. But Thomas was old, and wanted 
little. “I am sick of commerce," he said. “My 
! | failure is a punishment for having taken contracts 
| under the usurper. Diantre! how the rouleaux 
': used to roll in, though. But that is ail over now- 
:< I mn growing old and foolish. Let me come 
;, back to you, Madatue la Baronnc, and be your 
|! footman. Promote me to be your butler if you 
; like. I have my old livery still by me, and I will 
' serve you as faithfully as I did in t he days when 
I i you were the Chatelaine of Yicux gabions.” 

!; “ You sludl be my friend and advisor in the 

j I evening of my days,” cried Madame de Kergolay, 
j j clasping the old man’s hand. 

; j And so, indeed, Thomas Prudence, o( herwise 
i! Yicux Sablous, w*.is; but. lie would net er consent 
i! to divest himself of lps livery, or to coupler him- 
ij self as anything but unattached and favoured 
j; menial of the, great house of Yicux Sublous. * 
jj In this light—the menial light—-without; the 
!! attachment or thtt favour’ the octogenarian was 
jj regarded by the superb young gentleman now 
jj sipping his Chamberlin, arifl smoking his cigar, 
ij This high and mighty prificc, precisely as he 
! | thought it the most natural thing in the world 
j that his grand-aunt should spoil and idolise hitn- 
;; self, deemed it a matter of course that Yfeux 

i j vSablons should be his very obedient, humble, 
■j~N)bsequiou$, and contemned servant. A hundred 

times he had heard from his gran{t-ampt>the story 
of the old man’s devotion and self sacrifice, lie 
thcn^htThat a very natural thing^/oo. 115 knew 
.perfectly well that IvSry soil the baroness^ 
possessed Itad been given to tor by the worn- 
out lacquey; but he treated lijm with, calm and 

ii disdainful insolence. Wcl^” he would some¬ 


times acknowledge, when remonstrated with 
by his grand-aunt for some unu^ial act of con- 
tuiadiousuesa towards flic ancient, servitor, “ ptr- 
haps he had at one time rendered some sort of 
service to the family. But it was* ever so long 
ago. Beside*, it was. bis duty; and the romantic 
kind of gmtitude was only possible in virtuous 
dramas at the Gymuase.” I wonder wjiat would 
become of the world if acts of duty such as 
•Thomas Prudence had*, performed were only 
possible in virtuous dramas at a playhouse ! 

One most salient characteristic of Edgar Grey- 
fuunt would be overlooked, if it were onp'tfcd to 
mention that he entertained a profound contempt 
for the people among whom he was domiciled. 
He went into Prcnch society, and of the best, 
because his relationship to Madame de Kergolay 
opened to him dozens of doors in France, while his 
English appellfttiou would have been quite power¬ 
less iu like regard, in the country of his birth. lie 
spoke French fluently, because he had been 
brought up at. the College Louis-le-Gmnd; but no 
prot ectionist farmer had ever a livelier dislike, and 
heartier contempt, for the French than Mr. Edgar 
Greyfaunt. He held flic Greyfaunts of Lanca¬ 
shire to lie infinitely superior in point of extrac¬ 
tion, stains, and polish, not only to the Kcrgolays, 
but to ali t he Rolums, Noailles, Condos, or 
Mom moreneys in the Libra d’Oru of France. As, 
however, it was only the allowance his grand-aunt 
made him that kept him from starving, he re¬ 
signed Imm-elf to his lot, and contented him¬ 
self with abusing a ml sneering at the, people iu 
whose midst he lived. “ I have a turn f<>r draw¬ 
ing and painting.” he would remark to such 
English exquisites as he, from time to time, met 
in Paris ; “ and so, as a gentleman must do soinb- 
thing in a country where there are, no field sports 
worth having, and the Church is impossible, and 
Literature is sandy and vulgar, ai^l the liar low-, I 
moved the old Judy to place me with Dwaroclie, 
win. Jets me do what 1 like, and makes much o' 
me. In Franco, you kufnv, it"“Yinri fy 
artists to go iuULH'bcty. David, the scoundrel 
was u baron, ana so was Gros; and they give U; 
a plentiful share of crosses and ted ribbons. A 
fellow doesn’t mind going in for art if he’s looker, 
up < 0 , and is decorated, and goes to court, am; 
all that kind of thing. But it wouldn’t, do ir 
England, yon know. I should be. obliged to g( 
into the army, or something of that sort, and 
keep the paint.-pot dark.” After which profound 
exposition of the proprieties, Prince Greyfaunt’j 
exquisite friends would opine that he had acted 
veryj. sensibly, and that so long as he remained in 
that, epufouuded hole, meauingJParis, it was just 
as well to spoil eaiA as as to do nothing at all. But 
he must, never forget, they told him, what lie 
owed to society, and when tWoid lady (meaning 
his graud-atuit.) died, and cut up J^woiild 
return to*his native comJh^ live as a geittiftjam 
mould, 1 


return to*his native counh^ live as a gc-nu?fis«ai 
should, aud kee}> the paint-pots very dark indeed. 
Prince Edgar had come to the end of his second 


he would somc- 


Prince Edgar had come to the end of his second 
cigar, and of the Chafibertin ton ghe had taken 
his coffee, his petit verre, aud his chasse. It was 









H nearly ten o'clock. On his condescending visits, fount,” be concluded, “my private opinion is, ! 
ji % vigils of *th.e Marais were prolonged until that you are a very finished scoundrel, and will 1 
i eleven, and it now occurred to liim that lie might come to a bad end.” ! 

join the ladies. “There will be that stupid old A little after elefcn o’clock, the Prince lighted j 
abbe prosing*away as usual,” he remarked with a cigar, and went down to the Cafe Anglais. I 
a yawn, “but I suppose f must endure him.” “How much money has he asked you for?’ 

| Presently & biitft? smile came over* him at the said the abbe, as lh%d<*>r closed behind Edgar. 

. j thought that he had spoken of Lily as one of the “ five thousand francs,” replied the baroness, 
i “ladies^’ Who was the little thing F Ilewould< 1 putting her handkerchief to her eyes. “Poor 

I ask Vicux Sablons. * * dear fellow, he says h* will be ruined if I cannot 

j “A prot^gde of Madame la Baronne,” replied raise that sum by Tuesday next. Dear abbe, 

\ the servitor, with a low bow. you must go to-morrow to my notary.” 

i “Cldtrity, I suppose F” continued the young “4*id you have hut ten thousand francs a year, i 

j man. Madame la Baroune, this misguided youth will j; 

“The usual charity and benevolence of Madame be the ruin of you.” !j 

■ la Baroune,” replied Thomas, laying respectful The Abbd Chatain was pacing the room with 
emphasis on the words. long soft strides, but a most melancholy visage. 

| “Ah! my good aunt docs not consider that “Lei him be ruined,” he resumed, halting. ,‘i 

i her charity lias a tendency to eat her natural j “Better that he should sutler than you, than 1: 
; heirs out of house and home. Upon my word, j your widows and orphans, than your beggars and ■ ;j 
. j her house is a rcceptaele for the lame, the halt, i ]ieniients. Lt t hire suffer. It may do him good.” {* 

! and the blind. I do believe that half the people j Lily did not hear this lugubrious conversation, it 

who come here arc no better than a pack of ole!bite was in bed. By the time the abbe had de- j; 

II paupers. My friends call this place the Depot dc parted, she was asleep, dimming of Edgiir Grey- |' 

Mendieiie. W ho is that Babctte, Tor instance r” taunt. ^ ;i 

“Charity,” repeated Vicux Sablon*, “but a 

very excellent tuid faithful servaut.” ciiaixek xxxiv. room uttix ult. j, 

“As you also deem yourself, no doubt, mv i Won for the little woman!—for she was a -• 
most exemplary Vicux .Sablons,” '•aid Edirar, as j woman, now. She woke up the next morning, \ 

.: be lazily rose, “I wonder where my aunt picked j and she loved the Scapegrace. j, 

! up that little English girlF Do you know?” j Had any one come to her, euk! said, “Lily, n 
“ iyb-, sir,” responded the ex-coul raetor, telling, ] yen are. in love,” she would, with pretty earnest- j! 
with the purest intentions, a deliberate falsehood. 1 ness, have repudiated the charge. She would {. 

! “Out of the gutter, 1 presume. My aum. is i kuc pleaded that she knew nothing about lore; }, 

not particular. She prefers rags to ermine. The j lltat she had read but lew lovc-talcs, tmd heard j. 

: little tiling is passable. What do you think, hoy F” j but few persons talk about love; that she had | ; 

; “ Monsieur is good enough to say so.” : been Quite Alone all her life, ami, in default |j 

, “She is more than passable, most respectable j (until very recently) of there being anyone to <■ 

: fox. b then; any kissing allowed in the pautrj r” j love her, was ign>nuit of the precise manner in : 

! “I Aspect %>y mistress and bonef.tetiYss I; which affection, although directed towards an- ; 

respect jwuth and inuoccuce, and J respect mv-! other object, should lx: icpudint-ed. ; 1 

j • self,” said the old man* in a low voice. j Woo for the little woman! She loved the ’ 

- “ The tirst we*know all about; it is an old story, j Scapegrace nevertheless. j 

j The second is youth and imfUwBce’s atfair. The J Line came to her as no smrking Cupid with j- 
i third concerns xouvself^nd is no very important j purple wings to fetter her with shackles made 
| matter. Well,! will go and see the little thing, from wreaths of roses. L<yc was no powdered j, 

l and draw her out. Upon my honour, 1 »she is a shepherd, as in the tapestries iu the baroness’s • 

j great deal more tluut passable.” chamber, with ilowers in his wig, and ribbons to 

j And, flinging his napkin on the table, he eon- Miis crook. Love euqje silently, and sat over r 
1 descended to stroll into the drawing-roout. against her little bed, and Miich “ 1 am here; anti, . 

j “Monsieur Edgar Grcyfauut,” n*ttletfd the henceforth, you must be tin- slave and bond* . 

old servaut, ns-he clattered to and fro with the servant.” • * ■ 

; • paraphernalia of the table, putting everything in Hie wes too weakbo battle w oh him, She was [ 
i its place in cupboard and pantry, “you are a too candid to deny him. She was too good to tell 
j genlilltommc; and the grand-nephew of my be- a Ijp to herself, and call love liking. She acknow- 

I loved mistress; %nd clever, ynd haudsoifkc, and lodged hiiu, bowed down before him, and gave 
' very fashionable; but, upon my word, 1 think herself up to him, a submissive truthful oaptivw 
! you have no more heart than this empty bottle.” It seemed to be a love to which ih«®e had beat 
j He was lioldinglBc flask of Chambofiin in his no begitftfosr, #uul to \^hich there could be no 
| hand. There was juaji, a drain of the me old end. Marrow—the thought never entered her 

. „'i< tv’iiio left, and he floured it irj /,0 a flass aial head.# Tassio'.i—she lyjgw not what passioi^wns. 
jj drank it off, and smacked his thin old«lips. AI-oTo be beloved tig; iu —she never nurtured a M 
i j though but dregs the dram \rs generous, and hope that he whom si#, loved would ever • j 

II gave him couragfi for a bolter thought. return ho* love, or everi lmow of it. It was j 

I ~ “Arid, upon my word, Monsieur Edgar Grey- more the sublime side or the love of a child \ 
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[Conducted by 


for her doll; and, from the sublime to the ridi¬ 
culous, there was, as usual, but one step. To 
lavish boundless affection ou an object which 
was, to her, inanimate and unconscious; to pour 
terms of affection into deaf ears, to mirror her- 
self in blind eyes, to gloat over breathless lips, 
to cherish an image which, without, is only 
paint, and varnish, and scraps of ribbon f*and, 
within, only rags and sawdust—this is what the 
child does with her doll■; and this is what Inly 
Floris did with the idol of Edgar Greyfaunt 
which she had built up in the comer of her soul. 
A spruce Fetish, forsooth. A golden calf, or one 
shining at least with the bravest Dutch metal. 
A curled and oiled Mumbo-Jumbo; but she 
worshipped it in secret, and with a devouring 
adoration. Had she, in licr dreary cliiidhood, 
been given more dolls to play with, she might 
not, perhaps, have been so ready to fall in love 
with the stalwart waxen puppet that was called 
Edgar Greyfaunt, 

Do you reproach her for falling in love at. first 
sight? Silly girls, at. her age, and loving as she 
did, usually do so. The prudent virgins are vacci¬ 
nated, and take the disorder slowly, and in the 
mildest form; albeit, on them, often, in middle 
life, the disease Mis again with appalling viru¬ 
lence, and kills them. The foolish virgins catch 
the infection at once, and have it hot and strong; 
and happy are those who get over it, and rise 
again, cured, but seamed for life. 

Besides, is there any love at first sight r One 
doubts it. Is not the first fortuitous rencounter 
with the object that is to be beloved, merely tire 
realisation of an ideal that has been nourished 
in tins heart for years? It seemed to Lily as 
though she had always been thinking of Edgar 
Greyfaunt ever since she was a child, and now 
he had come. She had always loved, and would 
always continue to love him. 

Had there been two parties to this amorous 
action, a third might have interposed in the suit. 
An interpleader might have arisen, in the shape 
of jealousy. Lily would have dreamt of a rival, 
feared her, hated her perhaps; for as it is in the 
power of Love to mollify and sweeten all evil 
thoughts, so is it unhappily within bis attributes 
to turn all that is good into poison and 
venom. But Lily was;, plaintiff, defendant, 
counsel, attorney, v iudgc, jury, usher, and audi¬ 
tory all in one. Stlb stated her own case, and 
replied to herself. She summed up herself, anil 
herself gave the verdict, afid herself delivered 
the verdict. It was always to the same effect: 
that she loved Edgar Greyfaunt. 

But he, handsome, gifted, courted—did he 
Jove, was he beloved by, another? Well; Lily 
thought upn this sometimes, and trembled, and 
her heart swooned witli^n her. Fut-rfife’was not 
always possessed by the thought/ Love is so 
far mprciful, as not perpetually to* insist cn the 
unknown eventuality, if the young who love in' 
secret suffered this ^ torture of fear without 
iuterinission, they woufd go out and drown them¬ 
selves. If a man of threescore years and ten, 


who knows his end to be imminent, were always 
■dwelling upou death, he would never be able, to 
eat. his dinner. Oblivion for the* mind is as 
necessary as rest, for the bodj', and is as 
beneficently meted out to us. Labour and 
thought, without sublease, would be intolerable. 

The spiteful-magician Love' has^the art of 
making all things appear as they are not; and 
has been revelling in that trick ever ^ince he 
biadc the Fairy Queen enamoured of the weaver 
clown that had the jackass’s head instead of 
his own clod pate. For thousands of year* 
before that, maybe, lie worked the same'rascally 
spell. Love can transfer, transfuse, transmute, 
conjure dry leaves into guineas, dress up the 
daw in peacock’s feathers, give the wolf sheep’s 
clothing; turn Christopher Sly into a duke, 
the princess into a goose-girl, the pumpkin 
into a coach and six, and the Beast into Prince 
Azor; quite as often, believe me, the Beast 
is a Beast to the end of the chapter, only Beauty 
is stricken by Love with colour-blindness, and 
mistakes rusty black for brightest crimson. To 
Lily, Edgar Greyfaunt was at once (but it was 
all conjuring) invested with the most lovable at¬ 
tributes of the kind gentleman at Greenwich who 
lmd sat by her side at the dinner, and kissed her 
when she went away. Straightway she passed, 
in an arbitrary little parliament, an act for trans¬ 
ferring stock ; and under this act all the love 
standing in the Million per Cents in the name of 
William Long Wits handed over to Edgar Grey¬ 
faunt. Then she piled Pcliou upon Ossa; she but¬ 
tered the fat. pig; she gilded the refined gold; 
site smothered her idol with roses. She gave him 
all the love she felt for the schoolmates who hi d 
been kind to Iter; for the Uunuycastles; for the 
good-hearted folks at Culwig and Co.'s; for the 
very courier on board the steamer who lmd treated 
her with “joggolatc.” And ins!IV; she kotowed 
upon the vacuous inane Fetish (ah ! but he was 
so beautiful!) all the i .nneasutable love she 1 
should have fell for the parent who had - 
neglected and afe-tmioncd her. Wits there none 
left for Madame tic Kerg.>lay,.for„kiudiy Madame 
Prudence, lor the homely Babotte, for the 
cheery Vicux Sablons, for the good priest? 
Well! there was gratitude, veneration; but. 
what would you have? When the Houses of 
Parliament are all ablaze, who" thinks of the 
chituuCy tied, has caught lire in a second floor 
back in the Ilorscferry-road ? 

So much overwhelming overpowering love did-> 
did she give the haudsome Fetish, that he might 
have staggered, aud sunk under the weight. He 
happened, however, to know nothing about it; 
and had he biown all about it, the haudsome 
brute would not have understood it. 

But the fires of her love weVe well banked up. 
The furious little fumqec consumed Kb own 
smoke. It found no vent ih’sighs and moans, lTf** 
■confidences with women, iu tender glances, in 
passionate letters, in sickly poetry (the which 
safety-valve has sav&i many estimable lads and 
lasses from the commission of suicide; the chief 
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advantages .being that, once in love, any idiot features of the beautiful Fetish. Her fingers 
can write poetry, and when one haj written a~ 'were unused to the pencil, and she gave up 
hundred and thirty stanzas, and duly corrected tfte attempt disconsolately. But*in a bunch 
them, they can always be tom up and crammed of flowers she corjjd see his likeness; his face 
into the fire).. Lily had no one to speak to, came forth among the crackling embcnym the 
and no one to write to, jibout her love. A hearth; his profile undulated in the pattern of 
dim pervading jsnseiousness catnip sometimes the wall-paper; it curled in the smoke from the 
over her, warning her that if 'hujmody about housetops. It was breathed in the flcecincss of 
the place—'the housekeeper, the old lacquey, the summer clouds. 

tho pri«t, the baronejs—knew aught of he% Once or twice, in the Luxembourg Gardens, 
secret, the knowledge would he equivalent to s ' 10 detected herself tracing the letter E with 
her condemnation to death. And so, nothing her parasol in the powdery gravel. But 
short of the rack and the thumbscrew, or the Prudence being with her she hastened to efface 
delirium of brain fever, would have made her the letter and make diagrams of monstrous 
confess that; terrible word of fatefulness. creatures with impossible noses and preter- 

What could the poor child do, then? Let natural cockcd-hats. Yet it seemed as if the letter 
concealment, like a worm in the hud, prey on her L could never be rubbed out. Do all she could, 
damask cheek? Not, at all. Her love coveted »t "'as indelible as the blood at Holyrood. 
and courted concealment. It had been en- At home she was less cautious. Poetry, indeed, 

gendered of a sudden, like a mushroom, and she eschewed, and, as has been said, she had no one 
grew best in a cellar. It was a modest, and a to write to about him. But she found herself 
timid aud silent love, it would have died for scribbling his name one day all over a blotting- 
very shame, had it been dragged into the open P a d‘ It "'as “Edgar Greyfaunt,” “Monsieur 
air. Its sequestration* preyed by no means on Edgar Greyfaunt,” “Captain Greyfaunt,” “Le 
Lily’s cheek. It made her happy. It was Chevalier Edgar de Greyfaunt,” “Monsieur lc 
company to her. Good and generous as the Laron do Greyfaunt - Kergolay.” Then she 
simple folks were among whom she had been stopped; but why nut have gone on to prince, 
mercifully thrown, Lily could but feel that they or king, or kaiser ? Had Edgar seen the blotting- 
vere strangers to her. But now she Imd this pad, his enormous vanit y would have had stomach 
love, and she was no longer Quite Alone. lor them all. 

The love must have some vent, however, or This is the way in which girls go on. Poor Lily 
her heart-st riugs would have cracked. There was indeed. 

an old harpsichord in the salon, playing on which ... -- 

site had often lulled Madame dc Kergolay to YOU MUST Dll INK ! 

sleep. She was no brilliant performer, for her * - 

music-lcssons had been few and far between, and There is no help for it—if you enter a 
lfhr practice had been furtively snatched from the public-house in England, you must drink. The 
menial occupations, aud the hours of confinement whole system of licensed victualling has been 
and punishment, at the Pension Mareassin. But carefully designed anil elaborately built up, to 
Lily had a quick car, an admit linger, and a compel •people to drink and to prevent them 
pretty iaslc. There was a pile of old pigtail from doing anyt hiug else. It is a mere mockery 
music on S cabinet by the harpsichord—madrigals *° (, all it victualling. \ ictuals have nothing to 
ami canzonets,, balhufc and eomplaintes—from Jl > with it, unless you are willing to dignify 
“ Vive Henri Quatre” to “La Belle Gabrieile ” ( ' liat name, oold sausages, heart-cakes, and 
from “Chanuante bergenTWTiimeras-tu r” to Aberuetby biscuits, it was ^fferent m the old 
“J’ai vu Domdffj elffi me sourit.” Lily had "hen innkeepers_u role over their doors, 

learnt to plav these fusty charming productions ' lor Maraud Least. Lutcr- 

, 1 • .I • , %.». . Uunment for beast, mav still mean a cozy stall, 

kn °'Vr’ ( S ° m l : g °> 1,,ek ’ T 1 a feed of corn, and clean straw ; but entertain- 
Bameau and Grotry. And sometimes even she ment fm . mau a , all u 8CS not hoiels> now mcails> 

vnnl nmwl tr\ emrv in ■» tom Ol* VAIOO enmo ... ... . . . * .. ' . . . • 


a turbid ocean of voluntaries and eaprieeios. It w | l( .ti, er lie will or no. He plauts his house at 
was her love. Love was streaming from her a C0llK . r vrith swing-doors on all sides, like so 
heart, and down her rounded arms, ami from 1U S, IV , n!m -trap8; while he blazons his walls 
her lingers on to the ebony aufl ivory of the keys. „j,h golden legeuds, whicli tell of all I hat js 
The baroness told her that she was fast brann- Hue, a iul pure, aud double diamond, and old 


heart, and down her rounded arms, ami from 

Kpr lino-m’u on ehmiv niifl ivnrv nl" llu> ki>v. 


declared that she jptf&ld hire one. • iThc Abbe regards all mankind as having one appetite— 
Chatain suggested a seraphine* None of tlnJhL thirsf; aud one nr$is—throat. EntoF this 

knew that it, was Love who was \ he music-master" glittering temple of tlnuonc sense, aud you 
And theu, in J,hc privacy of her little chamber leave all libertv of act ion nehiud. Suppose you 
she would strive to draw and delineate the arc wear/, aud scat yourlelf ou an empty barrel 
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for a little while, without immediately ordering adorned with tasteful representations of fruit 
refreshment. The publican looks at you re- and flovrers, and birds of gay plumage; with 
proachfully, as much as to say, “ You are a pretty plaster casts, and statuettes, and fotber pleasing 
fellow to come into my house and sit there devices; while the counter glitters with vases 
without having anything to di-ink.” If you arc full of real flowers, and elegant china dishes 
slow to take the hint in looks, lie will soon re- heaped with ripe and tempting fruits. But 
mind you of your duty in words, “ Now, sir, what do we flud in Britannia, winch is the pride 
what can I serve you willy 1 ” Order an Aber- of the oceafl, also the home ol the brave and the 
nethy biscuit and a glass of water, and setkbow free P The temple is glit tering enough, asid costly 
he will look at you ! lie keeps biscuits merely (enough, truly ; but you must stand upjo your 
to oblige his customers, to accommodate the ftevotions,and get through them in a thorough 
women chiefly; and heart-cakes to beguile the business-like fashion. The walls are adorned 
children, while father remains to have another with pictures, whose frames alone are worth ail 
glass. Biscuits, as a transaction, per se, he re- the French decorations put together—jocturcs 
gards as an irregularity, only to be pernnlted by those great masters Writer and Glazier, whose 
on rare and special occasions, aud only then maxims written in letters of gold proclaim the 
under protest. A a to water in its native purity, virtues of Muggins's beer and Blot cher’s gin, 
without the admixture of something strong Burnmouth’s brandy, and Livcrburn’s rum. 
—something that is worthy of exact measure- Every panel contains a tablet of the law, which 
incut and can be charged for—that is altogether has but one commandment: <! Th«u shall drink.” 
out of the question. Monstrous! He can Raise your eyes to the roof, aud countless in- 
seareely bring himself to administer to the weary seriptions on the beams lead you to the contcin- 
urchin, who comes in to beg a “ drink of water" plation of that seventh heaven of delight to 
in the name of charity. He feels it beneath his which you wiil be elevated if you obey the com- 
dmniiy to dispense such poor stuff. Throughout iriandment aud indulge iu libations of Nosey- 
all the brandies of the trade there is a mad man's port, or Blowout and Shandy’s chain- 


dog’s horror of wafer, as such. If you go to a 
brewerv and mention the word “water,” \ou are 


aagne of the finest brand. As for statuettes— 
K-tiold Darby and Joan, and Daniel Lambert in 


immediately fined for the offence in gin; if you go ginger-beer bottle marble, with holes in their 
to a distillery and mention Ibe word *• water.” heads for spills, thus combining the useful with 


you are fined for the offence in beer. 


the beautiful. Fruit: Have you not the lemon 


“liquor,” and you arc safe. The publican has sacred to the goddess of rum, and the divine 
no objection toaqua vita-, or eau de vie ; but eali gooseberry sublimated in champagne r 

ii. . . i. . . r i:** _ .1 i _ ..in i. .l_i... .i i w . * .. i t*_ i _ ___r ..'d . iiiv 


it the wafer of life, and he will be more shocked 
than if you used bad language. 


Let me say, before 1 go any further, that this 
is not a teetotal at ride; and that 1 am not 


It is curious how this antipathy to water* writing with the view of inducing any one to 
how this constant effort to make the public take the pledge, I set out with the admission, 
drink strong liquors and to debar them from that strong drink is a very good thing in itv 
every other entertainment, pervades the whole way, and that to many thousands it is a u<-ees- 
tradc. Take the bar practice of the publican, sarv thing. Still, 1 cannot admit it to be the 
He erects a great glittering temple of Jiacohus. Alpha and Omega of all refreshment, aud f 
and by dividing it into uncomfortable pens, protest against the system whiih um^$s all 
carefully unprovided with seats, compels votaries places, of so-called public entertainment*, simply 
either to keep on sacrificing to the pod or to go and purely drinking-shop. 1 ;, The efforts of the 
away. At some halting-places iu the City it. m publicans are every day more and mote directed. 


not (infrequently it is whipped a-.vav before you neighbouring tradesmen, the latter provided 
have finished it. You are made to feel that yoiY with a fire and cooking ut.cn,siis for the toe ol 
have no right 1o remain in the place another the labouring clashes. The old-fashioned jmblie- 
moment, unless you renew your consumption, house parlour was the scene of right pleasant 
The publican’s look says plainly, “Don’t be a social (peelings, after the labours of the day. 
dog in a maimer; if you wen’t drink yourself. Neighbours iffid cronies gathered together to di»- 
stand aside ana let others drink.” 0 ' cuss the affairs of the parish, or the politics of the 


stand aside aud let others drpik. cuss the altairs ot the parish, or the politics ol the 

Observe how the British temple of Bacchus nation, over a pipe and a pint or two of ale, and it 
is adorned; what fine arts the High Priest was the landlord’s pleasure to occupy the chair, 
employs to excite the devotional feelings of Iris aud piav bust, and treat his customers as guests 
flock/ If you enter a similar temple in that andfriefids. It is tVuc, that wliefi the customers 
benighted and slavish country, France, you will were rather too long over their pints, the 
find many Vnings designed to delight the eye waiter would come in and rnaj^e a bungling pre- 
aad surround your indulgence v$tti -mi air of tence of stirring the fire or turning up the gas, 
elegaflee ?nd comfort. There are chairs for by wav of,a, hint; but it a hint that no one 
you t° sit upon and J-ittJe marble tables on wobliged to toko. In nidst modern houses, * 
which to rest your glass; for here you are not however, the. parlour and taproom are done 
expected to empty liqlfor into yourself as from away with altogether, or converted into bars, 
one ve$»el into anoLficir; and. the walls are where the customer ffiust comfit like a bucket 
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to a well, and fill himself and go awagr again, as no better than she should be. Thus the 
There are very few places for triendlv gather- public-house system shuts out the great mass 
nigs and social converse left. And those few of women of the middle and lower classes from 
that remain are made as uncomfortable as pos- those necessaries, conveniences, and pleasures 
siblc. All gsyvtes, however innocent, are for- which, ladies of tluf upper class are enabled to 
bidden, not by the law, but by the publican, enjoy, and do enjoy daily, at hotels. I cannot 

because they interfere wSh ‘drinking, The admit the pastrycook’s to be any mitigation of 

harmless bagatelll-tablc has longbeA banished, this very hard case.- Why cannot the people 
{ Cards and even dominoes arc interdicted on any go teethe pastrycook s. for refreshment ? Marie 
preteno% whatever. And here our wise and ■Antoinette said something of this kind when she 
! I paternal legislature arflis the publican with a* was told that the people were starving for want 
|j pretence of authority by inserting in his license of bread. “ Why don’t they eat sponge cakes,” 

!) a clause forbidding him to suffer any unlawful she exclaimed. The truth is, that the pistry- 
H games, 1 %r any gaining whatsoever, in his house, cook’s is even less adapted to meet the wants : 

' wliicli the publican liberally interprets to mean of refreshment seekers than the public-house. ;i 
’j that he is not to suffer any amusements, how- Its eatables are chiefly puffs, and tarts, and 
ever innocent,which will divert the minds of his sweetmeats; its drinkables, lemonade, ginger- j; 

| customers, and limit the consumption of drink. I beer, and cherry-brandy—matters calculated ■, 
Fully sensible of the evils of gambling, 1 neither to appease the appetite nor to agree !j 
- must, nevertheless, question the wisdom of the with the stomach. The prices are high, and j! 
i law, which is so carefulto prevent a man losing the accommodation is limited. Men despise j| 
i small sums at a game of chance, while it takes the pastrycook’s. The new licensing act per- jj 
| pains to compel him to spend his money in mils pastrycooks to sell wine; and in their j; 

drink. Gambling, bad as it is, is responsible windows, among the buns, ami tarts, and sugar- || 
j for very few crimes in comparison with drink. sticks, may now be seen little bottles of heck, p 

; The effect of the public-house system as it and claret, and Moselle. This is a step in p 

j exists at present in all large towns, is to pro- the right direction; but it. is really of no j 
i mote excessive drinking, for drinking sake, and advantage to any oue while the pastrvcook’s || 
to throw all the drinking, whether in excess or shop is shunned by the men folks. Women 
moderation, into the hands—or rather down the don’t, like to sit and - drink wine by themselves ; j' 

| throats—of one class and one sex. The upper they hack the courage to order it, though they • 

! classes are independent of the public-house, are longing for a glass all the while. ! 

i They can afford to have all they require at How much better they manage these matitrs ! 

j home; and if they hungiv or thirst when they in France, where, as regards drink, there are no j! 

I are out of doors, they can afford to go to lirsf- vested interests, no strictly guarded monopolies, j 
1 class hotels. The rest of the population (for Aid where the trade is, to a great extent, free |J 
j nearly all public purposes one class) is, in a and untrammelled! IVe boast in England of ji 
| great measure,dependent upon the puplie-lum.-e free trade; but, in this particular respect, we Jj 
| i'nr out-door refreshment. Hut the public-house, are. tar behind France. In that country, a pub- j] 

■ being in all its departments a rough-and-ready lie-huu.se is a place combining elegance with 11 

| stand-up constituted drink-shop.'can be \l- comfort and convenience : its rooms arc spacious, J 
j sited c*i!y hy4neu. Few women not of a low and handsomely appointed for the use of both j 
! class eve# enter a London public-house; or, if sexes ; refreshments of all Ijinds are served; and > 
ij* they do, they Mieak ii* with a sense of shame, games and amusements are not only tolerated, h 
>i enu-ieious That*it is a very unfit place for a but eneotiraired. !l 

i, decent women to be seen ifti’V.Aiow. I hold thai In a Parisian cafe you will find as many jj 

j 1 what ri good fo£ Um| goose is good for the women as men—respectab!e*womeu, too, who jj 

ij gander; or raflicr in this ere-e, 1 should say, come with their husbands, and bring their j! 

■. is good for the gander is good for the children with them. There they sit in a family jj 

j! goose. \Vomeu require refreshment as well as ifhoup round a marble table, sipping their coffee, I 
;| men, and 1 believe it will not be denied that or their wine, thinking it no shame to be seen ij 

j they are fond *d a little social converse over a bv any of their ueisfr hours, because there is jj 

cup of tea, with, occasionally, a lijtic drop of nothing to be ashamed The cafe is ict j; 
something in it. Put, out of doors, they are simply a drinking-shop. There is no necessity ji 
m whoity deprived of this ; and in these days of to drink anythingpttrougev than coffee or eau ; 
railways and cheap excursions, women are sucre; and you may sit at-your table as long as j! 
almost as much out of doors as men. Tim so- you please, read the paper, play a: dominoes, or 
! called house of nubile entertainment allows no citfct with your friends. Ail the amenities of 
fitting accommodation for rcsffeclabto woincn; the private life are strictly observed. The men are 
rooms, where there are any, are. not adapted for srallant and polite: you never hear a word thfffc j 
women, nor is the^nipuny. Mon arc so arcus- could offipiul the most sensitive, an# you never J 
tomod to congregate among themselves in drink- —or very rafely indeed—see any one tipsy. 
ingbars,amllousero^h amiindelicahilungunge, Tliere is nothing about the place to suggest the 
that they cannot readily emanerpato tlxemsclvos drinWng-shoji, or 1c illness you with ti^obli* 
from the genius loci even when a decent, woman* gat ion to drink. To u feel that you are at 
appears nmong # them. They are apt to regard liberty to take your easf and pleasure, and do 
any woman who shows herself in such a place as you like. So aecusUmed is the landlord to 
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look upon his house as a place for the conveni¬ 
ence and general entertainment of the public, 
that he will sometimes take more interest in a 
game of dominoes or piquet than in the vend¬ 
ing of his goods. MadamS'will have to shriek 
to him. to come and attend to his business. In 
Paris, even the lowest classes take their wine like 
gentlemen; "in London/'tlipy swill their liquors 
like pigs. A London public-house is a tnSkgli. 

It is strange that the philanthropists who* 
are so zealous in the cause of temperance, and 
so anxious to promote sobriety among the 
people, have never sought to further their laud¬ 
able object in the only wav that is possible; 
namely, by attacking the licensing system. "They 
can never hope to obtain a Maine Liquor Law ; 
they can never hope to make the great body of 
the lower classes, teetotallers. The public-house 
will exist in spite of them. This being granted, 
it simply remains for the friends of the people 
to take "as much of the sting out of the public- 
house as possible, and to reduce its evils to the 
lowest. This, 1 have no hesitation in saying, is 
only to be done by breaking up the existing 
monopoly, so elaborately built up, and so firmly 
maintained by the manufacturers and sellers of 
i drink, and throwing the trade open. The tyranny 
j of the British drink interest is something 
! positively monstrous; and its power is complete, 
j It dictates to the people what they shall drink, 

J and what they shall not drink. It has been 
! able almost entirely to defeat Mr. Gladstone’s 
! measure for the reduction of the wine duties, 

j The measure is law, but to all intents and pur- 

| poses the law is a dead letter at public-houses. 

Good sound drinkable claret and Chablis can bt 
! sold in London for less money than in Paris, be- 
' cause the duty and the carriage together do not 
| amount to so much as the octroi charged at the 
! barriers of the latter city. But the Loudon pub- 
! licans have combined to resist the introduction of 
! these cheap and harmless wines; and hitherto 

j with perfect success. Very few of them keep 

: light Trench or German whies; and those who 

j do, charge four shillings a bottle for a wine 
which may be obtained from some of the new 
wine companies at twelve shillings a dozen, 
j There are a few French and Italian restaurants 
in the neighbourhood of Leiccster-square, wherp 
! light Trench and .German wines may be obtained 
at prices varying from one to three shillings a 
bottle. If 1 desire a substantial dinner off the 
joint., with the agrcwdde accompaniment, of light 
> wine, both cheap and good, i know of only one 
house, and that is in the Stmid, close by Dane’s 
Inn. There you may wash down the roast beef of 
j old England with excellent Burgundy at two 
| shillings a bottle, or you may be supplied with 
half a bottle for a shilling. Generally, however, 

. aV hotels and dining-rooms, four, five, six, and 
even seven,''shillings a bottle arc still charged for 
ordinaire, dignified withf.be riarnek of claret and 
, Burgundy- The price is a prohibitive one, put on 

I in ttv" interests of Brit jyte-beer and spirits, and 

j British port and sberry: which latter, in spite 
j of the reduction of the’duty, are still maintained 
at the old standard pric* of five shillings' a bottle. 


The pecans, while in this matter they tyrannise 
over the people, are themselves the slaves of 
those arch tyrants, the brewers “and distillers. 
They must not allow aqy liquors—not even good 
strong alcoholic port and sherry;—to compete 
with native beer and gin. The only remedy for 
this state of things' is the measure of which 
the teetotallers are most afraid—the throwing 
open of the trade. If those purblind philan¬ 
thropists did not aim at a great Teetotal Utopia, 
'they could not fail to be Convinced by the simple 
logic of facts. Do away with an artificial and 
tyrannical monopoly, and you introduce a com¬ 
petition which must appeal to the suffrages and 
favour of the public. lou make the public the 
masters instead of the slaves of those who serve 
them; and yon make demand regulate supply 
instead of giving supply the power to control 
demand. A measure ot' this kmd cannot fail to 
call into existence a new and improved class of 
refreshment-houses, and anything that, tends to 
render these places fit resorts for the respectable 
classes of society of both sexes, must necessarily 
promote temperance and good manners. The 
laws of free trade are too well ascertained, to 
leave any apprehension, even in the mind of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of loss to the 
revenue in consequence of such a change. The 
same, if not a greater, quantity of drink will be 
consumed ; but it will be shared more equally. 
It will no longer be dispensed by a monopoly 
of bands, nor swallowed by a "monopoly of 
throats. 


TI1E ENTOMOLOGIST GONE SOUTH. 

It is all very well to talk of the “Sunny 
South,” of its fruits and its flowers, and its 
gaudy winged creatures, of its orange and mag¬ 
nolia groves, and of its balmy breezes. All is 
not poetry and song, oven in th'i laud‘.of the 
cypress and myrtle. But tlieu what might very 
much try the patience </ one traveller, would 
gratify another. Tor instance, ihosquitoes! 

One can imagrr-^Sr entomologist, on bis first 
visit to a southern eliine hailjng the sight even 
of a mosquito, or of the “ cloud of white 
ephemerr fluttering in the dusk like a summer ! 
snow',” with something of that “ thrill of emo- j 
lion not unmixed with awe,” that “among the j 
happy,memories of a month’s eventful tour,” will, 
according tp Professor Kingsley’s testimony, 

“ stand out ns beacon poiuts.” The man who 
is no entomologist deserves only to know a mos- , 
quite by his bite. Tor obvious reasons—philo¬ 
sophical, tungihle, and opportune, entomology 
is amogg the requisites for all who travel South. 

The “entomologist gone South will rejoice in 
those pointed attentions which Hymenoptern, 
Ncuroptera, and their zealous cousins, after the 
example of all Southern-born creatures, arc used 
to show to their visitors. VThat common mortals 
call abominable "plagues, will be for hint trans¬ 
formed inl‘6 magnificent opportunities. 

Let his visit be to one of the, Gulf States of 
America, say the neighbourhood of New Orleans 
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i or Mobile.". It is May, but flies iflrin full 
season. • 

Elies command a great deal of attention 
everywhere, particularly during the summer 
months in the American States. There, even 
so far north as New York, an attendant does 
not cease to \s*ve the “fly-brush,” a great 
bunch of peacock’s feathers, four feet long per¬ 
haps, over the dinner-table for seven months^ 
out of*tlie twelve. kknd as fly-brushes, dark 
rooms, impenetrable safes, refrigerators, and 
gauze coverings are needful in forty degrees 
of latitude north, wc may be sure that the 
need Tor them does not decrease ns one goes 
south. Therefore, requesting any Englishman 
who does not travel, to multiply liis experience 
| of common house flies—which U go Foscolo pro- 

: nounced to be one of the three miseries of life 
even here—by five or five hundred thousand, 
j I leave him to judge of the. strength of the 
; entomologist’s opportunity of studying the ways 
i of foreign flics. 

Then as to the mosquitoes: There arc some 

S arts of Florida—-the Everglades, and on the 
tosquito River, near the eastern coast—where 
■ mosquitoes abound in such dense clouds ilmt 
they have, been known to extinguish a great 
: blazing pine-wood (ire in t he open air, siugeimr 
their wings, and falling into it so fast that the 
| fire, unable to consume them, they smother it. 

The wayfarer is thus placed in the awkward 
i dilemma of having attracted his enemies by the 
ueecssarv (ire and light, which he is yet unable 
! to keep burning. 

j The South gives the name “ gnat.” to a small, 

{ fly like insect, with no beauty except to the en- 
! tbmologist; too small and too wingv even as 
! food for young woodpeckers. For the prac- 
! tical education of man in endurance, these 
j gnats must be useful, for they beset him 
J in swarms, i§ clouds, unwearied, exhaust less, 
j from jarlv morn till dewy e\e.” "When 
,, once you are received into their happy circle, 
j sec if you can breathe without, swallowing 
I half a score; fix your attfmtiop on something 
| C ] SP —if you euu. They are"not vicious; they 
do mTt bite i*>rfst.iug you. They are simply 
foolisli; they arc devoted to you, and they love 
the very air you brcatlm. They hover round 
you, anil do not forsake* ou. Not unless you 
untiringly wield a huge fan, ami make it the sole 
business of flic day to fan front icallv morn¬ 
ing, noon, and night. Otherwise, befr with 
them. 

* Here, then, at once, arc three species for our 
entomologist, who has only to sit, lens in hand, 
and not wait long for an “ object” to fly into bis 
mouth. A sharp .sting on llvt neck. Dofcu goes 
the microscope, up goes the hand to dash away 
a “ yellow fly,” a gay sprightly creature some¬ 
what less than tiTwasp; but with a loud pert, 
buzz at being disturbed, lie insists on again 
settling; for he h*Hnadc up Ids little mitullo 
dine off tux entomologist’s car. lie has beaut ifuk 
iridescent wings, a bead like a 'ovely emerald, 
a bright yellow*striped b*ly. He is a perfect 
gem of an insect, and if one is only patient, what 


an opportunity of examining him one can have 
if it is possible to tempt him with a bit of wrist. 
He generally comes alone, but makes amends for 
that oy coming often. Everybody in the Sooth 
has probably his own devoted yellow fly„as body 
fly; and the young entomologist suras up his 
observation of the c^ature’s habits when he 
say|t “ T don’t bcllbve the yellow flies cat any¬ 
thing but people.” _ ; 

With June and its abundant fruits and j 
flowers, arrive fresh sfrmies of winged creatures, j 
though our three hosts already in occupation < 
don’t lower a spear. Wasps of various sizes, I 
sucli* as arc never seen in England, bring to 
the entomologist new stores of recreation. They j 
are less troublesome and malicious than the 
yellow flies, for they desire only the luscious ! 
fig, or the peach in your hand, or its juice upon J' 
your lip; and, if you let them gratify this very j, 
civilised taste, they will forthwith depart with- j’ 
out trying 1o cat their benefactor. But the '! 
yellow fly aspires to eat you up. It is your J, 
blood he wants—fee, fa, fo, fum ! Your blood 
lie will have, and withal he alights so stealthily 
to ensure at least the first taste of his repast, 
that you know nothing of his having dropped 
in to dinner until he has stuck his fork of a pro¬ 
boscis deep into a juicy bit of you. Tire great 
merit of the yellow fly is that lie docs not get 
into your eyes. He also takes care that you 
shall not swallow him. lie does not blow down 
on us, as the gnats do, in dense clouds, enter 
eyes, ears, nostrils, and set us sneezing, choking, 
weeping, starting furiously all at once. The 
entomologist can study him with his eyes 
open. 

Following all these excellent specimens and 
opportunities, are other frequent visilors, of all 
colours and sizes, to keep those unhappy mal¬ 
contents who are not entomologists in the con¬ 
stant penal exercise of driving them away. The 
yellow jacket vies with bis brilliant cousin yellow 
ily in glory. Some, like biin, arc furnished with 
a poisonous proboscis, and, not being easily 
alarmed, defy the fan. Others come only to 
make your acquaintance; bu% if not most cour¬ 
teously received, will net depart without a fare- ' 
well sting. • 

• These are only a few of the daily in-doora 
opportunities of’studying Dipt era, Ilymenop- 
tcra, and Ncuroptcra* enjoyed by the entomo¬ 
logist who has gone South, ^lut lot. him not. sup¬ 
pose that,his observations will be at all confined 
to these. All the “apteras,” and “ipteras,” 
and “ optcras” will, in their turu, come to 
salute him; especially he will receive the atten- ; 
ti*ns of an exceedingly beautiful specimen of 
the coleoptcra, called chintz bug, which has a ; 
hard skin anil beetle-like wings, splendid a*- j 
tenure, and a most symmetrical lorn* He is an j 
clcgant%ig t|uly, and a perfect jewel under the 
lens. He will lie sure To make frequent eieur- ; 
sion%about you during the day, glibly scrapper- ] 
iug over your gannentwaud under your sleeves, j 
So long as he is unmolested he will run about j 
quietly enough; but, slmuld he unfortunately j 
become entangled in your dress, or lose his way. 
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l»e is of so impatient and irritable a temper 
that he will impute the fault to you, and give 
you a bite—an awfully venomous bite it is, 
too. . * 

It is, however, impossible to enumerate one’s 
entomological opportunities, whether when sit- 
ting withm the southern nymsion, or inhaling 
the perfume of trailing and festooned loses 
upon the piazza. While the microscope is re¬ 
vealing to delighted eyes the wonderful appa¬ 
ratus by which the handsome “ yellow jacket” 
carves one’s skin, other delights, large and 
small, will hover round, or settle on one’s cuff, 
especially in the shape of lovely little geuT-like 
creatures which are simply beautiful, and as in¬ 
nocent as beauty should be. Plenty of these 
will come, quiet, graceful, pellucid—elegant in¬ 
sects, of every colour, whose entire organism is 
discernible through the transparent membrane 
which we call its skin—a heart, or lungs, or some 
strange digestive apparatus of two simple longi¬ 
tudinal serrated valets, palpitating to and fro, 
seeming, after all, to be all it has inside it, and 
to leave nothiugelse to palpitate; so exquisitely 
delicate, so slight ami tender is each little tiling 
of life; so fragile, yet so perfect, that as one 
gazes from its wonderful body to the lovely 
wings, its lustrous eyes, and" its articulated 
antenna', theu, moving aside the lens held over 
ir, can scarcely discern the fairy marvel. 

We need not permit attention to be dis¬ 
tracted by those myriads of ephemera that 
dart under the hat, or down the throat; they 
arc not venomous, only numerous; they are 
harmless as the pretty arreen lizard that has lost' 
its way among the tolm, of your skirl, and is 
now running up your sleeve, wheuce it is as 
glad to get away as you can be to part with it. 
i once had one upon rov head. Its feet were, 
no doubt, entangled in my hair, for I felt a won¬ 
derful fuss and scuffling, and thought that some 
monstrous insect must be entertaining bad de¬ 
signs upon my scalp; when suddenly a lady, 
with a loud shriek, still more, alarming than the 
fuss and scuffle I had felt, aimed a great blow 
at my head, andhf turned in astonishment in 
time to catch sight of the terrified lit tic crea¬ 
ture. iu its coat of lovfly green, as it was vanish¬ 
ing beneath the sofa. Not all the combine*! 
efforts—prompted by horrors—of the house¬ 
hold could get me another peep; so lithe and 
rapid were its movements, that it. had glided 
away through some imperceptible chink long 
ago. e ‘ • 

In bis sylvan ramble the only difficulty of the 
entomologist will be to know which first to 
secure or all the dazzling creatures Unit iii 
round. The air is alive with them. The cicada, 
fh>m every branch rings forth its incessant 
whizzing clicking buzz, crescendo ad diminu¬ 
endo, responsively or choritsV SuSuenly a 
spleddid fellow with wings of burnished gold 
and qjdmson will start uo,.and as suddenly .sink 
again invisible upon a fallen stem. In vain 1 
seek for it, till again like a flash of lire he rises, 
and then vanishes onca more. He settled close 
before me, but he is also a cicada, though not 


of t-lie pRsy tribe above; and, when he alights, 
bis lovely wings are eo compactly folded that 
he cannot be distinguished from the dingy 
bark 

Lcpidoptera like birds, and luimming-birds 
like lcpidoptera, creUtures of long-lobed, bril¬ 
liant wings,«>or a “wondrous length of tail;” 
others with preposterously attenuated legs, 
♦which seem to leave no body to convey, or with 
equally wonderful antetiiue; elaborate jaws, 
with a globe of a body far in the rear; strange 
forms with such an elongated threadlike waist 
that it is a marvel how vitality can otravel 
through it, creatures bright and (full, noisy and 
silent, offensive and defensive, but beautiful 
always, fill the eye with wealth. 

After the entomologist lias filled his specimen- 
boxes, he seldom knows how much he carries 
home about him. The thermometer stands at one 
hundred degrees, aud he throws himself into a 
chair at the well-supplied table for his evening 
meal. Sweets aud savoury dishes arc attractive 
not to him alone. Not one flitting, hopping, 
crawling entomological specimen that has visited 
him during the day is now without its represen¬ 
tative, from the great feathery lepidoptera that 
j will come flopping into the lamp, and hurling 
[ itself among the glasses, or falling helplessly 
j into the sugar-basin, or the huge coleoptcra, 
two or three inches long, with terrible mandibles 
aud wonderful antenna', to innumerable smaller 
beetles, black, brown, and green; daddy-long- 
legs appears with a length of limb incredible; 
moths come, gnats aud mosquitoes—flics, of 
j course, and nondescripts innumerable. Such a 
buzzing and such a dashing, mid such a flirting 
out of candles, such charges at your nose, sue!* 
an entanglement of creatures among curls or 
whiskers, or the braids of hair; such mad 
plunges into the cream-jug or at preserves, and 
rash attacks upon soft butter-patsj wheneg there 
is no escape; such spinning and fizzing round 
your tiaeup, or under the knife and fork upon 
your plate; such incessant work fot servants 
and children in klv^adching and despatching of 
these evening visitors, qgmld be the death of 
ja timid maiden lady of delicate Northern 
; nerves; ,bu( the entomologist then dines in 
| Paradise. ^ 

| At length he beats a retreat to his chamber. 
The evening breeze comes gratefully through 
the opgn windows, but so also do the fresh 
specimens. 'In a few moments entangled legs 
and wings are struggling round the candle- 
wicks. The room is noisy with the monsters 
that dash against, walls and ceiling, whence 
the fioncussioti sends them whizzing to the 
floor. _ The candlls are almost extinguished 
by their reckless assaults, and, in spite of the 
intolerable heat, even the Jiafed entomologist 
is fain to close the windows in order that he 
may take,his bath iu p«jw*. Then he finds 
ttyit his skin, moist and schiitive from steady 
kierspiraticfti, is speckled all over. With what ? 
Not only red spots and itching tumours, but 
wi.tb scores of litlfc dark brown creatures, 
clinging and grappling so firmly that he cannot 
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brush tbehi off. With delimit he recognises in 
them diver* species of “ticks,” but he must 
aetach each one quickly and carefully, and think 
himself lucky to have espied them soon enough. 
Moreover, *hc must discard from his chamber 
every garment he wore in the woods, for only 
the laundress ,Can effectually rid him of the 
foreign multitude which has established colonies 
thereon. • 

Th*t strange excrescence growing out of o«e 
shoulder, and another in liis side, a third on his 
ribs, and more elsewhere, puzzle him for a 
minute. He must go close to the candle, and 
will find these to be halves of ticks of a larger 
kind—half only of each, the rest of the speci¬ 
men being buried deeply, head-foremost, in his 
own flesh. Our friend will be very careful how 
he pulls them out, for these shining, tough little 
; suctoria may be cut iu t wo sometimes, before 
i one can dislodge, them. The entomologist will 
! probably find himself made the habitat of three 
S j varieties of these small crab-like ticks. What. 
!! with ticks proper, and those locally called 
j| red bugs, answering to our English harvest 
;j bugs, but which, in the. South, arrive with the 
! • fruits and flowers of May, jiggers, ehiggers, or 
j! chcgocs and chinches; piques, uigua or lingua; 
ij tninez, betes-rouges, cirous dcs paupieres, bru- 
jj lots, and all other biting, stinging, and ponc- 
j ! frating creatures, one, gets such a mottled result, 

I j that, it is impossible to decide which is the.iden- 
! tical red bump or tumour that each insect has 
produced. 

One other description of a minute tormentor 
can no more be evaded here than wc can evade 
j the ever-present specimen itself in that prolific 
t sunny South. It is certainly not one of the 
*acari, “whose motions arc rather slow,” or the 
“ ricini, that live exclusively on the class nves,” 
though it. might, even be the terrible sarcopta, 
that. “ were parried away to the sea in baakets- 
1 full. 5 * JLts local name is chicken-mite, but whe- 
(1 ther it has eight Icj;s, or whether it leaps or 
flics, 1 cunuci declare. There is no escaping 
him. Like the chegoe,^shucks the freshly- 
landed European, w^iich proves—as the illus¬ 
trious HumWsfc declared—that these little 
horrors “ can (list ingnish what the nnjst delicate 
•chemical analysis has hitherto failed to do,” 
namely, that “ difference of blood, which forms 
so”—more than ever—“interesting a question” 
i at the present day. 

j You are quietly seated withift the house, 
j reading, perhaps. Suddenly a sensation, as of a 
• single hair drawn over your hand, causes you to 
look down. At first you sec nothing; yet there 
is certainly something moving quickly foftrards 
your wrist or ybur knuckles-, and, upoiPlookiug 
intently, you discover a tiny globule sliding or 
rolling along with amazing rapidity. It is so 
minute, that a iSTtoli will effectually check its 
career; but, if youfu-e expert cuough to catch 
it under youi- IorfJ; you will ye a crcature 4 so 
delicately formed and gracefully agile that yot 
will read its aspect with less uc kindly feelings, 
though, withal* it is a v#y noxious insect, mrd 
you dare not spare its life. Its bite causes a 


very painful tumour, of which the poison-may 
not be absorbed for many days. The effect is 
much the same as that produced by the almost 
invisible speck oftife called red bug. Take cate 
how you lean against the piazza upon which the 
pigeons are fond of alighting; be cautious how 
you handle even ypuwpet bird lings ; and avoid 
thf hencoop at alniazards. Unless the poultry- 
yard is very carefully tended, the young chickens 
are destroyed by these acari. On a plantation near 
the Gulf of Mcxico,*whcre neglect had resulted 
in a terrible accumulation of chicken-mites, not 
a chicken, a young turkey, or a guinea-fowl 
cotfid be reared during one entire season. The 
poor hens grew thin and sickly on their nests, 
mid looked as if every drop of blood was drained 
from (hem; (heir combs and gills lost every 
vestige of colour; and, as soon as the little 
chickens wore batched, they were smothered 
with the mites, which were literally heaped up 
in the nests. These mites are not confined 
to poultry. Uirds in cages, and the nests • 
of wild birds, are alike infested, though the 
instinct of ihc latter is a match for them. 
The neglected domestic fowl is the greatest 
sufferer. 

It is absolutely impossible to keep clear of 
those wonderfully active little creatures, which 
seem lo fall from the air, or to convey them¬ 
selves in some mysterious manner, suddenly 
alighting upon you, and causing a faint tit illa¬ 
tion by their rapid motion, which immediately 
betrays their presence. 

The only way to cleanse the places which they 
iufest. is to pour pailfuls of boiling water over 
trie floor or ground. The negroes do not. seem 
to be molested by them as the stranger is 
sure to he; and they do not “establish them¬ 
selves under the cuticle” as the “chigger” 
does. It is from these latter parasites that 
tiie poor slaves with their bare feet often 
sutler to an extent which causes them the 
loss of their toes, owing to their neglect to 
extract the insect before, depositing its eggs in 
the flesh. 

Here surely arc opportunities enough to sa¬ 
tisfy the most inveterate of entomologist's; 
but they are by no mcaffs ali. Patience, how¬ 
ever, shall not be exhausted by description of 
tiie prodigious spiders, of the venturesome ear¬ 
wigs, the terrible centipedes several inches long 
—all more or less venoujpus—and, worse, than 
auy, the scorpion.* As to ants, a whole chapter 
might be dffvotcd to them; but, for fear of dis¬ 
couragement to cntoifiologixts who hare * 
thought of going South, I will not enlarge , 
upou the difficulty of preserving specimens , 
when they have been obtained; but just ven¬ 
ture to hint that nothing short of air-tight 
mineral oases can be proof against the perse¬ 
vering* mami!blc-.s an} consuming ravages of 
the numerous tribes of ants, whi^Ji seem to 
abound equally witnyi^md without- the Sjplkem 
mansion. * 

A distinguished natufalist has declared that 
it is “ leas terrible for the forest to resound with 
the roar of ike lion thin with the hum of the 
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gnat.” I have not been among lions, but know 
the gnats, and am entirely of one mind with 

the distinguished naturalist. 

** * 


THE THREE ESTATES. 

i. • 

Wires Richelieu to the Clergy cried ») 
*' Six millions for the State'” 

The Archbishop of Sens replied, 

“ God save the King! 1 he great 

And ancient rule hath been til way 
That for the Public Good 
The Clergy pray, the People pay, . 

The Nobles shed their blood.” 

“ Good !” said the Spirit of the Age, 

“ Give and take is a doctrine sage.” 

n. 

So, when the Royal Power had need 
Of more than priestly prayer. 

The Nobles for the Throne did bleed; 

And then the Nobles were 
The masters. When the Royal Power 
Said to the People “ Pay,” 

The People paid ; but from that hour 
The masters rested they, 

“Good!” saith the Spirit of the Age, 

“ Give and take is a doctrine sage.” 


TO LET. 

It is an exceedingly unpleasant tiling to live 
in a house which is, at the time when you are 
occupying it, to let. 

I nave no doubt that the policeman’s family 
at the untenanted mansion round the corner will 
respond to Ihe truth of this remark. What a 
time they have of it. How arc they hunted 
from mansion to mansion, and from villa to villa. 
As soon as they get accustomed to the black 
beetles at the semi-detached cottage, they are 
transferred to the attentions of auother and a 
larger species, at the “residence lit for a noble¬ 
man,” which is the house agent’s next venture. 
They must have a nr iscrable time of it, and it is 
enough to make this constable’s wife disparage 
the house which she is Employed to show off, in 
order that she may be allowed to remain there 
in peace. That woman “ lives out of her box,” 
as the saying is, for it is not worth while to un¬ 
pack it when she may Ijave to leave at a moment’s 
notice. Under these circumstances, of course 
the children cannot be kept as, nice as might he, 
and certainly they might be nicer. Those chil¬ 
dren are somewhat to be pitied. Between the 
necessity of keeping quiet all day in order that 
father, who is a night p’liceman, may get his due 
amount of sleep, and the difficulty of accommo¬ 
dating their conduct to mother’s temper, which 
1 her unsettled position lenders tillable 1 , they 
j have enough to do. There is a nondescript dog, 

; however, who lives upon the area slops, and 
j does not care a pin how o'rten the family moves, 
| which animal is a greatktomfort to the children, 
j H e allows himself to be dragged about % them, 
j and, in return, helps thtim off with their brand* 

~_ k 


nnd-dripping, which, with an occasional fly, j 
keeps him going nicely. v . . V ! 

These good people live rent-free r 11 their lives, j 
and. have the opportunity of trying the air in j 
different parts of the town, but they never seem ! 
to be happy. Their turn-up bedstead never has 
a permanent home, and their gridiron and their 
kettle are ever hanging on unaccustomed nails. 
k is not, however, of their troubles that it is 
just now my business to speak. I have' to do 
with others, perhaps of a less material kind, but 
perhaps, to the man of feeling and emotion, yet 
more galling. It is bad, no doubt, to grovel 
among the foundations all your life, to live in 
unfurnished and ever-changing basements. It 
is also difficult to keep inquisitive persons, who 
come to see the house, out of the pantry, where 
your husband is in bed, nnd snoring horribly— j 
for the day snoring of a night p’liceman is a i 
thing altogether out of the way and apart from 
all other snoring whatsoever. Still, there are 
otiier vexations besides such as these, and this 
I hope, with the reader’s permission, to show. j 

The “ house, to let” of which I would speak j 
is to let furnished, and you, its temporary owner, 
arc living in it till another occupant can bo 
found. This is unpleasant. In the first place, , 
t here is a bill in 1 he window, of itself a depressing ' 
thing, ami that bill (which presents its reverse . 
side to you in the house) you are always trying to 
read backwards. “ TliisDesirable Residence to 
lie Let, Furnished,” takes a long time in the spell- : 
ing out, and the house agent’s name and address I 
take longer still: vet in this pastime you find ! 
'yourself engaged diligently, whenever you are : 
in the room in whose window the bill is placed. 
The bill, too, is always coming undone at the j 
corners, for glass is a slippery substance. This 
does not matter much, however, as you con set , 
things right with a little mucilage or a wafer, j 
which holds for a good half hour at. the < 
least. That servants should be unsettled and 
disorganised while living precariously in a house ; 
with a bill tip, and that tradespeople should be , 
attentive in calliifwuth their accounts, seems ! 
only natural. . ! 

But what are such nnnoHiites to those ! 
which are inflicted upon yon by the people who j 
Vcome to see the house t They come, at all hours, ; 
and catch you at all sorts of occupations. If ; 
you arc a late riser, there comes an early bird 
who lias no time to lose, and who particularly 
wishes to see 1 the principal dressing-room, in 
which you are at the, moment engaged in flatten¬ 
ing a “ feather” on the top of your head. You 
are afraid to lose a chance, ami you let him in, and 
he takfes the opportunity of overwhelming you 
with questions, which you answeV at a consider¬ 
able disadvantage, on account of the incomplete 
state of your morning preparations. These 
house-hunters, let it be repealed, come at all 
hours. They come when y?u are at breakfast 
and-at luncheon, s,nd stare nlfvhe shattered re- 
nteius of these feasts. The empty egg-shells 
do not escape them ; for them the sirloin is not 
streaked in vain. Agdm, they conic when you 
aro engaged in business; ana, when your wife 
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|<| has friends‘around her, the house-hunters rally 
j ii^ the drawing-room. They rally in the kitchen, 

; moreover, when the joint is just “ put down,” 
and peep at it furtively behind the meat- 
screen. * 

Also, how they stare! At you, the proprietor, 
they stare so tediously, that you#sk yourself 
j whether# you really do bear the semblance 
of the human form, or whether you are an anthro, 
pop, with your head beneath your shoulders! 
They stare at your papers, at your letters lying 
open on the table, at your egg-shells, ana at 
your freaky beef. They back out of the room 
in which yon arc sitting, in order that they may 
see the last of you, and they make an excuse 
to get in again before they leave the house, pre- 
i ending that they ifomt. the measure of a certain 
; recess in this particular apartment, into which 
’ they think they could squeeze a sofa of their 
i own—as if there weren’t sofas enough already. 

And mark! this stare is always one of disap¬ 
proval and suspicion. 

Under these circumstances, it is impossible 
for you to “settle to anything.” You lose 
: your time and neglect business. You don’t feel 
as if anything in the house, or the house itself, 
belonged to you. The furniture wears a time¬ 
serving, sycophantic aspect. It will make itself 
useful to somebody else in a week or a fortnight 
from this time. Your dining-table will groan 
(to use a popular phrase) under the weight of 
another’s joint , and your own especial easy-chair 
j will adapt itself to the curves of another’s legs, 
j You might lock this piece of furniture away in t lie 
dark room up-stairs, but you have already put 
away a vast mass of things there, for which you 
Jmve a regard, aud after all you must leave somr- 
'• thing in Cite sitting-rooms. They look a little 
bare and robbed of knick-knacks, so to speak, 
i already. 

, As to the people who come to inspect your 
iiouse*t^cy aic of various kinds ; encouraging, 
t, and discouraging, communicative, diffident. The 
,i fiercest customers are ladies. There are certain 
ladies of middle nge, pliin appearance, 

| sensibly dressed in gjatcriafs'Tliat won’t spoil, 

! before whom *rnf owner of a furnished house 
may reasonably quail. Terribly wise and 
practical are those ladies. You can’t. *ake them 
in with your elegantly appointed sitting-rooms, 
and your china, and your gimeraeks, which, by- 
the-by, you m?an to shut up when you leave, the 
house. The middle-aged ladies ortly {five one 
! glance romnL administer the shake-tost to a 
* suspicious looting chair which you have put into' 
the shade, but on which everybody pounces— 
and then off they go to the bedroom and kitchen 
departments, vBiere they nee in their Moment. 
They lift up comers of counterpanes, and peer 
into bedticks. They want bed-curtains wliero 
they arc absent, iff! object to them where they 
arc present. Theyrequire additional chests of 
drawers, and are gfTSpinion lltqf youf wardrobe 
with the looking-glass door takes up a gr*A 
.deal of room, and holds nothing. They ob¬ 
ject to your keeping oJb small room at the 
top of the house locked up, and when they have 


done disparaging the whole of- your bedroom 
arrangements, and have abused your kitchen- 
range, and quarrelled with your boiler,, and 
scorned your oven#they take to sniffing in your | 
little hall, and muttering the objectionable 
word “ drains.” 

There is something gratuitously insolent 
abogt the behaviouf of these knowing ones. I 
offer them the article I have to dispose of, I 
don’t ask them to take it, or even lo look at it. 

If they choose to enter, let them observe closely ; 
and fonq their own conclusions. We court | 
examination. With the exception of that chair i 
wif]# the mother of pearl let- into the back— ! 

which has obviously disagreed with its constitu- i 
tion—all is fair and above-board. We don’t 
ask these ladies for their opinions, so let them - 
keep those opinions to themselves, instead of : 
delivering them in all parts of the house, and in ; 
a loud key too. 1 even concede to these 
disagreeable persons a right to sniff in the 1 
passage, having done so myself on many * 
occasions; but the results of such sniffings . 
should never be communicated by these ladies 
to each other, till they get outside. 1 

And there is yet another class of persons who 
might advantageously wait till they get outside 
to say their say. These arc the ladies and I 
gentlemen who portion out your rooms, aud 
discuss the changes they think it would be 
desirable to make in your abode, before your 
very face. They keen your wife waiting and 
standing while they talk in the drawing-room : 

“ Well, you know, dear, at a pinch we could put > 
Jane into the room with the (oil de boeuf—no, 1 

I forgot, that’s to be locked up; very incou- j 
venient.” “ But I’ll tell you what we could ■ 
do,” breaks in another. " We could bringdown 
the washing-stand out of the top front room, 1 
and l he iron bedstead out. of the garret.” “ Yes, 1 
that might do; you know she's very seldom with 
us, after all, dear girl; so much with the Orpi- i 
incuts, Lndv Orpiment told me herself in so J, 
many words and so they go on. j' 

There is, however, a possibility of simply 
walking out of the room while all this is going 
on, which is not the case when you get hold of 
oiitj of those scourges of society-—a communica¬ 
tive old gentleman, a class of individuals with 
whom—if you have a house to let—-you will j 
have very frequent tuttlings. He it is who once j 
getting into the room in which you are secreted, , 
begins to bow, a\jd grinf and apologise, and 
make inquiries about the healthiness of the ; 
neighbourhood, or'about anything else that pro- I 
mises to give him a start. “Tne ihcl. is,” he , 
s^ys, “that it’s necessary for me to make in- i 
quiries as to that point—iny wife, only—well, I j 
won’t mention her age. but as healthy a woman j 
to look at as you’d see anywhere®-ts suffering j 
from a4Phroatanffect ion. and I wish to be within l 
easy reach ot l>r., Klook, with whose name you j 
are yo doubt acquainted, and who sebms to me j 
thoroughly to undei?ttud the case, noflhat 1 j 
expect” that she will b« long in the doctor’s j 
bauds, indeed, I hope and trust that in the j 

course of a month or 4o—although a similar j 
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attack from whicti she suffered about fire, no, you were going to take a house, praise it to the 
six years ago, if I remember rightly, kept her owner’s face ? It would be madness. You 
confined to her room for eleven months—at the would tempt him, on the spur of the moment, to 
same time, Dr. Flock is of opinion that the change his sovereigns into guineas, to turn the 
attack in this case is much less severe;” and so scraper, and the letter-box, and the very fingcr- 
he goes on. Nor have you any chanee of escape plates on the drawing-room door into fixtures, 
from him and his tribe.Sometimes, too, this aud invent a,premium on theapW; for your special 
old gentleman will have a sol., concerning w*tom benefit. No, no; if you mean to take«a house, 
he is loquacious. “ The establishment would ^ou disparage it, you look about you with au ap- 
consist,” this communicative person informs pearanee of disgust, you *mutter to yotfr com- 
Vpu, “of himself and his wife, and just one sou. panion that “ really you think the other house 
Indeed, it is on account of that son that they round the comer would suit you better," and 
wish to come to town for a while. The fact is, that this particular residence is very deaj. By 
that the boy, clever lad, made his way remark- doing this, you humble the owner of the pro- 
ably well hitherto, has got au appointment in perty, you lower the worth of it in his own 
the" Admiralty, an appointment ot rather an ex- eyes. You keep him humble and diffident, and 
eeptional nature, too, his mother mainly insi ru- dispose him to penitence ana abundant conces- 
mental in obtaining it through her cousin, Lord sion. 

Torpedo, and as it will be necessary for the boy There is one more particular kind of liouse- 
to be up iu Loudon, his mol her thinks wo hunter, without mention of whom this small 
ought to look after him a little just at first, list wuuid be incomplete. This is the timid 
A young fellow coming up to town for the visitor, aud a more difficult customer to deal 
first time wants something in the shape of a with can hardly be imagined. There is no 
home.” getting him to'look at things. There is no 

-Sometimes these communicative people raise getting him fairly iuto any room. He is so 
your hopes by the encomiums which they pass dreadfully afraid of intruding. He stands with 
upon your house, but it cannot be too distinctly his Lead thrust forward at the door. “ This is 
understood that their praises, and even their the drawing-room,” says the servant; to which 
promises, tneau not hing. “ Ah, very nice house, the timid gentleman assents, but when invited 
very nice house indeed,” one of these individuals to enter, emphatically declines to do so. “ lie, 
will say; “yes, I think it would suit me very can see from where he is, and it’s very nice.” 
well. I’ve got a Louse at present, a good way Nothiug will induce him to enter any room iu 
from here, at the other side of the town, a which he catches sight of a human being; on 
larger house than this, with more bedrooms, the contrary, he skips back as if he had been 
Indeed, it suits me very well, but my wife, she’s, shot, nor will he even “intrude ” into any one 
taken a fancy to this particular neighbourhood, of the sleeping apartments. From the*sc ho 
and nothing else will uo, and ladies, you kuow, retires ghastly with fear, and, iudeed, the itn- 
iadies must have their way. Yes, I think this pressiou conveyed by his whole conduct is that 
house will do very well. When did you sav it of au individual who believes that if ho once 
would be vacant? Ah, well, I think I shall gets inside any one of the rooms which he is 
take it — house agent, Mr. Smith, you say? invited to examine, he will be thjgi aud there 
Yes; oh, it will do very nicely.” Of this gen- shut up, and not bo delivered without jwfymeut 
fleman you never hear again. He doesn’t take of a prodigious ransom, 
the bouse, nor does he go near Mr, Smith, This nervous gentleman may, close the list 
the agent. of house-hunter^, ffi'ey are a timid and sus- 

Therc is a lady, ^, 110 , with a flattering tongue, picious race, anuseem to he on the look-out 
who is not to be relied on. Sim lias a morose for snares and pitfals at every*Lu., 1 . No uoubt 
companion of the malt, sex with her, whom she their fears are not altogether groundless, a house 
in vain seeks to warm inlo enthusiasm. She it. —like a horse—being generally one great con- 
is who exclaims, “Oh, what a dear little eon- glomerate mass of defects, which do not dc- 
servatory; what charming-pictures; bedrooms clare themselves until we have paid our money 
are nice and lofty, dear, aren’t they ?” To all and lost all power of receding irom the bar- 
wliich the gentlemad only responds by uttering gain. r 

a sound which authors can only convey very [On to-perusing these pages, [ cannot help 
inadequately by the monosyllabic “ Humph.” observing that they are characterised by a depth 
Yet of that man who says “ Humph,” there is of feeling which might lead some persons to 
more chance than of the flattering lady. j[t. suppose that, in describing some of the troubles 
may be set down as au axiom, that when you of a gentleman with a house on 4is hands, t am 
hare an article—house, horse, picture, what you Ireatiug of my own case. Nay, on one occasion 
will—to disjjpse of, and when a lady or gentle- l remark that 1 have even spoken in the first 
man praises that article very myjh, ift.d says person singular. Let me. tffiiii now banish all 
that be or she will can again, vou may look disguise, and frankly inform the reader that he 
upon suefi Indy or gentleman thenceforth as is right, it it giy house fh.it is to let. l’er- 
non-efrsteot for your pufy&e. The disparagers fcafis this ©ay act as an advertisement. It’s 
are disagreeable, but alley have one merit at a nice house—Bronchitis Buildings, Bromptoil,, 
least, they are trustworthy. ^ r Number 6. Come arC sec it; and os to the' 

And this stands to treason. Would you, if chair with the mother-of-pearl back, which 
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stands in the drawing-room behind the window- 
cyrtaina*—why, the best and kindest tiling you 
can do is to let it abac.] 

COI&ULENCE BEFORE THE 
CONQUEST. 

** - 4 

The world has recently been astonished at 
the diminution of Mr. Banting’s size and weight* 
and that which has Astonished the world h*s 
probably scandalised the faculty. For thirty 
long years had Mr. Banting spent his substance 
upon (physicians and profited nought, for the 
more Mr. Banting made away with the sub¬ 
stance of his purse, the more the substance of 
his body increased. At length, under the treat¬ 
ment of a leech more cunning than all the rest, 
Mr. Banting got rid of more than twelve inches 
of waist and forty-six pounds of weight* And 
this wonderful result was brought about by no 
violent remedies, by no prescriptions hard to 
read and harder to pronounce, by no horrible 
operation involving chloroform and a plurality 
of surgeons. The remedies used were, so to 
say, conspicuous by their absence. They were 
chiefly bread, milk, and port wine—not swal¬ 
lowed, but abstained from. There was, it is 
true, in addition to these negative remedies, a 
certain positive remedy applied, an exquisite 
“cordial,” such as we may suppose Apollo to 
have drunk whenever he got nervous about 
middle age, and a waist resembling rather the 
swell than the trough of the sea. What, this 
wonderful “cordial” may be, remains, and is 
likely to remain, an engrossing, or, perhaps, 
rather an attenuating mystery. it is alkaline, 
Mr. Banting tells us, so that any one who may 
quaff thereof is in no danger of finding his milk 
of human kindness curdled by any acid possess¬ 
ing terrible and hitherto unknown properties. 

Thqfe are physicians who tell us that, the type 
of disease is changing or changed, and it might 
very reasonably be supposed that corpulence is 
one among 11,* new phases of disease, if such 
new phases really exist. *&>■:. juries of modern 
civilisation might la\ expected to favour the 
deposit of adijWSff tissue, just as coops and high 
feeding produce the famous foies gr*.- for the 
pates of Strasbourg. But it may lie some con¬ 
solation to Mr. Banting, and all who are afflicted 
as he has bei^j, to know ihal, if new types of 
disease have appeared, corpulence is qertaiuly 
not one of them. Fat men have* lived in all 
ages—at. leus^ ail historical ages; and the 
faculty has apparently been in all ages about as 
successful in the cure of obesity as Mr. Banting 
found it between the ages of thirty-five* and 
sixty-five. Falftoff owned to two yarns round 
the. waist, and yet he knew not port wine, if 
Faistaff had a weakness, it, was for sack, or, in 
modern English, sherry, which Mr, Ranting says 

* Tito principles JWtl down bv Mr. Banting were 


propounded in Hotfselmlil Words “in the year 18#7 # 
They were chiefly derived from a work by Dr? 
IMneoi, a physician of Ratio. The article is en¬ 
titled The Art of Uufat toning, and will he found at 
page 328 of volume xv. 


is allowable. But doctors will differ occasion¬ 
ally. If the type of disease has changed, it is 
not impossible that men’s constitutions may 
have changed, so that what fattened in Falstairs 
time takes off flesh in ours. Be this as it may, 
fat may claim all the respect which is due to 
age, and, if we may judge from the nostrums 
re<s»mmendcd to uiniuaish it, was considered 
rather an encumbrance than an ornament. “ In 
ease that a man be overgrown in stomach,” says 
the Saxon Leech, whfc lived before the Conquest, 
and prescribed second-hand from Apuleius (he 
does not use the word stomach, but we substi¬ 
tute it for his expression), “seethe then the way- 
bread largely, and let him eat then of it largely; 
then soon will the stomach dwindle." He pre¬ 
scribes the same herb, too, in a different form: 
“If thou then wilt reduce the size of a man’s 
stomach, then take thou the wort; boil in vine¬ 
gar; put then the juice and the wort so boiled 
into wine; let him drink then at night fasting.” 
The very positive statement at the end of the first 
prescription is wort b noting: “Then soon will the 
stomach dwindle.” It is evident that very great 
success must have attended the Saxon doctor's 
pract ice, because men of science never venture to 
]iredict until they have made sure of a law or laws. 
Perhaps Mr. Banting’s cordial is waybread ? 

But the baxon doctors did not rely on a 
solitary remedy. They speak less confidently 
of some than of others; but they aie not easily 
brought to their wits’ end. Here is another 
prescription: " In case that a man be overvvaxeu 
in stomach, take juice of this wort, which the 
•Greeks name t?rwm>ptr,mid the Italians cquisetum 
I (horsetail), in sweetened wine; give to drink two 
i draughts. It is confidently believed that it. will 
j heal that ill." The doctors differ again; IMr. Bant¬ 
ing’s adviser forbids all saccharine matter, the 
Saxon recommends it. This, again, is probably 
owing t o uitierenee of Constitution: “ncusavons 
change tout eda,” as Moliere’s doctor said. 

The herbarium or pharmacopoeia is not yet fay 
any means exhausted, so far as corpulence fs 
concerned. “Jit ease a man be overgrown in 
tiio stomach, take roots of #us won, which the 
Greeks name pa\d\ i; a^pta, and the Romans 
lmstulte regia,and also the Engle call woodroffc, 
ground with wine, give to drink; soon thou 
shalt understand the advantage of this.” Wine 
again, be it remarked, though the kind of wine 
is not specified, iuvxon patients certainly had 
more agreeable remedies prescribed than the 
invalids of dbr geup’rat ion. Why are all modern 
remedies nasty r Is there, any connexion be¬ 
tween truth at the bottom of a well,and health at 
the bottom of a very disagreeable cup ? This pro¬ 
blem presented itself to its at five years of age, 
and has never yet been satisfactorily solved *—ho 
our mind at least. “ Soon t hou riu#t understand 
the adfantatjf of this*’ modestly remarks the 
medical adviser of cur forefathers; asjd be* it rc- 
mensbered that he *v^ proscribing wijyi long 
before fourteen shilling claret was known, and 
before British brandy hat come into demand to# 
the niftinsfact ure of port The advantage of that 
prescription may, indeed, be readily understood. 
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Bat who would think of the water-lily as a 
cure for corpulence P It is not recommended 
so confidently as some of the others. It will 
not effect a cure in less than 'I on days; there is 
not even a positive assertion that a man’s stomach 
will dwindle even in that time, “ In case a man 
be overwaxen in stomach take seed of this 
wort, pound it jrith wine, and give it to drink. 
Again for tiie same, of the root, give it to the 
sick to eat for ten days.” Imagine a fat man 
living on water lilies for Veil days. This pre¬ 
scription is at once poetical and practical. Pal¬ 
atal!, on such a diet, might be expected to be¬ 
come an inuoceul watcr-bahv. This is the“last 
prescription for “ overwaxch stomach” wc have 
been able to discover in Mr. Cockngnc’s Saxon 
! Leechdoms, and it certainly looks like an ulti¬ 
matum. If a water-lily diet will not cure a man, 
there is nothing left but Mr. Banting’s “ cordial,” 
whatever that mysterious preparation may be. 
As modem constitutions seem to require the 
combination of a great number of drugs, it 
might be worth while to ascertain whether a de¬ 
coction of waybread, horsetail, woodroffe, and 
water-lilies, mixed with amontillado, port (Sam 
demann’s shipping), champagne (Veuve Cliquot), 
and claret (not Gladstone), would not prove the 
| sovereign elixir in cases of obesity. The mix- 
i turc would not be alkaline, certainly, but it 
| might, prove serviceable to constitutions differ- 
I ing from Mr. Banting’s in all respects, save the 
I tendency to accumulate fat. It cannot be sup- 
! posed that Roman doctors handed down for 
| generations prescriptions which were ineffi- 
! caeious or injurious. The science of medicine 
! prides itself much on its antiquity, r.tid to doubt 
| the efficacy of ancient modes' of treatment 
; would be to detract from the science as it. exists 
i in the nineteenth century. The basis on which 
1 medicine rests is the experience of the past; 
| to cut away whole centuries of that experience 
i would be treason. Gentlemen, therefore, and 
' ladies (if lliere be any) iu search of tenuity, may 
possibly find relief from the remedies of the 
Saxon Leech-book, should they fail to find re¬ 
lief from Mr. Banting's svstem. Soon may their 
stomachs begin to dwindle ! 


FROM TIIE PEN OF A POLE. 

In the spring of lgst year a Polish expedition, 
on its way to Lithuania, was wrecked on the 
coast of Sweden, and reluctantly Compelled to 
remain there some time. I was attached as 
secretary to that expedition. 

Shortly before leaving Sweden, where we er- 
erienccd all sympathy and kindness, 1 learned 
f chance that three young Swedes in the 
: Polish service had been betrayed into Russian 
captivity. When, therefore, 1 (f und Vnat, at 
the cdtnmayd of the National Government, it was 
necessary for me to make a journey to Waisaw, 
I determined to avail myself of the opportunity, 
: aud, while serving my'Country, to obtain, if pos¬ 
sible, the liberation of those three unfortunate 
, young men. 1 


For my own security, I possessed myself 
of a Swedish passport, and set out on njy 
journey by way of Vienna and Cracow for 
the interior of Poland. I was thus enabled 
to spend ten days unknown in Warsaw, and, 
although the great object of my endeavour, the 
liberation ofrthe three young fiftredes, was frus¬ 
trated by their having already been scat off to 
/Siberia, yet I had the satisfaction of knowing 
fiat, I had left no means (untried for the’ncoom- 
plishment of this purpose. I succeeded, also, in 
maintaining my character as a foreigner; in 
delivering my report to the National Govern¬ 
ment, and receiving t heir further commission. I 
readied Copenhagen in good spirits, and Vienna 
on the 25th of August; stayed there three 
days, then proceeded by the Austrian railway 
to Cracow. Soldiers under arms awaited the 
train at every station. When we arrived in 
the morning at Cracow, the passengers were 
detained in the carriages till the police had 
taken their passports, and not till then were 
they allowed to enter the city. 

1 took up my quarters at the Hotel tie Saxe. 
Although it did not appear t# harbour auy one 
belonging to the national organisation, yet it 
was subjected almost every eveuiug to a'strict 
police examination. As early as five o’clock in the 
morning there was a loud knocking at the door. 
The street was full of soldiers, a commission 
entered, and all guests were subjected to the 
most rigrcl inquisition. This may be official 
zeal, but the police gives itself waste trouble. 
For example, nobody suspected me. 

As for me, .1 shall escape the bullets of 
Mouravieff, whom wc Poles call “the cxecu- 
t ioncr.” When quite young, that worthy showed 
what he was made of. lie was brought up at a 
public school in Paris, and one day wrote to a 
lady whose son was iiis schoolfellow, telling her 
that her son was just dead, and describing his 
last moments, when, in fact, he was ncrfeetly 
well. This practical joke upon a mother is 
matched by his present conduct. - 

The women in#*- ,v, as elsewhere iu Poland, 
wear simple inexpensive mourning, and the 
men the insurgent dress,' wlin&'is, in fact, the 
national cost unit*; trousers tucked iuto tail 
boots, elose-fitting coats, or French blouses with 
a girdle, a square-edged cap with t ho peak set 
at right angles. As in Warsaw, there arc but 
few, if any, public amusements •' but you will 
never see a Pole at any of them. While I was 
there a garden concert was given, hut immedi¬ 
ately afterwards a strong article came out in a 
Polish paper on the unseemliness of such amuse¬ 
ments, and there were no more. 

My rfi’ission to Cracow was accomplished, and 
I had to wait the commands of the National Go¬ 
vernment. As tho time when I might receive 
them was uncertain, I obtained a national pass¬ 
port and permission to visi(, some friends in the 
cqyps of Major which wife operating in the 
Scdom government. 

Making my arrangements, I found that I was 
to be accompanied lij an old Polish captain, a 
combatant in the first war of independence, who 
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hod lately oome from Smyrna, At midnight we 
met at a pubjic-house outside the town. The 
r<Jad we travelled appeared to be dreary aud 
deserted. Here and tnere, one saw a wandering 
artisan stealing .along in the dim starlight. 
These shadowy figures, wtycli appear to conceal 
themselves as so#n as they are observed, belong 
to that fay worldVhich the National Government, 
in the guise of its organs of safety, has callec^ 
forth. #They aro the^afety-wateh, to whom if 
confided the oversight of tlic connecting roads 
used by the national organisation, and which 
it takes care to keep up. This network of 
roads t-xlends at the present time throughout 
the kingdom. In this system of public service, 
called the citizen post, every person authorised 
as a member of the National Government, is 
obliged to take part. The postmaster appointed 
by the National Government is responsible for 
the safety of the roads. The safety of the roads 
and their immediate neighbourhood is the object 
of constant supervision. When we changed 
horses for the first time, which occupied live 
minutes, a mounted messenger was despatched 
in advance to the next station. This new mad 
system, extending over the whole of Poland, 
unites village with village, town with town, 
and farm with farm; without at all making use 
of the public highways. 

"When we reached the next station, there was 
no carriage to take us forward. The horses, 
therefore, were saddled, and we continued our 
journey on horseback. A third Pole here joined 
himself to us. lie was a young officer of 
Ghmielinski’s corps. He had been in as many 
as twenty engagements against the Russians, 
and had not been wounded. We rode for ahum 
four hours, when wo again obtained a carriage. 
We were t wice during our journey required to 
show our National Government passport s, which 
each time revived the little necessary stamp. 

The* journey occupied upwards of twenty 
hours, Slid I was very weary when, at about 
half-past eleven, wc r&nched the little town of 
L., m the waiwode Jtadpm. The word go¬ 
vernment has been introduced fl5y the Russians, 
who have divide! tht kingdom of Roland into 
five governments—Angustowo and Pluck in the 
north, Warsaw in the middle, Lubf.n in the 
west, and Kadom in the east. The last-named 
government consists of a portion of the former 
waiwode of Oacow, according to t he national 
division of the Polish kingdom. • • 

Entering the town, we received tickets for 
our quarters?^ Mine, fortunately, were in a 
family of the better class, who received me in 
the kindest manner. It consisted of an elderly 
gcutlcmanand l§dy,and several young daughters; 
the sous had been for the lust three months at 
the camp. 

At four o’clock<«sxt morning I had to con¬ 
tinue my journey, the camp being a three hours’ 
walk distant from#thc town. Whan i again 
rose, I found tne family assbmblc^, and 
breakfasted by candlelight. P.ofore parting; 
one of the you#|» ladies requested me, in the 
same of herself aud her sisters, to ticcept a 


pocket-handkerchief in remembrance of £bem. 
My initials were embroidered upon it in black 
and white. I was much affected, and would 
have regretted tlrn sleepless night which the 
embroidery must have cost them, but I could 
not say a word. I took my leave, and, going to 
an appointed place, found about thirty young 
men. who, like myself'were bound to the.camp. 
Wd*set out,and passing the church, found a priest 
waiting for us, who blessed the little troop. 

At half-past eight* we came in sight of the 
first outposts, where chasseurs iu green jackets, 
with muskets on their shoulders, received us 
witlva volley. Our leader stepping forward and 
giving the watchword, we were allowed to pass, 
aud reached a little hill, which afforded us a 
view of the camp. They had been here three 
days to recruii, and everything wa3 in perfect 
order. Tents, which resembled a coup of 
playing-cards set up at an acute angle, were 
ranged in six lines, but there were only sixty 
tents for eight hundred men. Above small fires, 
burning on little hearths, gigantic pieces of meat 
were roasting and diffusing around a delicious 
odour. Horses were tied up to wooden costs, 
aud soldiers were busied washing and ruobing 
them down. All, with the exception of the 
sentinels, the bakers, and cooks, hastened to 
meet, us, aud joyous words of welcome were 
mingled with mutual questions and vows of 
vengeance against, the Russians. 

We were conducted to Major F., who com¬ 
manded this division, and one after another had 
his audience. The major honoured me with 
certain commissions, then offered me the use of 
Ins bed, which I gratefully accepted, and so 
slept till noon, when I was awakened, that I 
might be present at drill. It was splendid; aud 
the major, coming up to me several times, 
clapped me on the shoulder, saying: 

“Now, have you any doubt whether, with 
these devils of fellows, we shall kill the Musco¬ 
vites?” 

The Poles generally call all the Russians, 
Muscovites. 

Three classes of military aij represented in the 
camp—the scythemen (Kosv niory), chasseurs, 
ami cavalry. The scy themeu in the Polish army 
Represent infantry; but the effect of their attack 
is much more terrible. With the cry, “Jesus 
Maria stand by us !» they hurl themselves on 
the foe. "What cave they for all the bayonets 
in flic world, while the la#ee which is fastened 
to the scytfic is 'generally longer than flic 
musket and the bayonet together? ‘WJmikthc 
scythemen charge, the enemy is mown to the 
earth. They leave none wounded; all arc dead. 

* The roles have to thank the sort hemen for 
the successful issue of most of their engage¬ 
ments ; and the greatest merit of £hcir soldiers 
is, tha<#they are, for the most part, peasants 
aud men of * the lowfst class of the .town 
populations. It is frequently sail! that the 
Polifli peasantry d#e« not take part 4a the 
insurrection, and unfortunately it is true. At 
the present time, however, the Russians have 
by tlieir'cruelties in tige villages thrown the 
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■whole rural population on the side of the insnr- 1881, “To all Fellow-Countrymen,” was of his 
gents, ami now they merely wait for the days printing, and was circulated by himself, too, in 
when the National Government shall command, all cottages and workshops. * 


and, above all, when they shall have weapons, 
to throw themselves en masse upon the savage 
enemy. 


Whim the insurrection broke out, he was 
sent, daring February, by the National Govern¬ 
ment to Podlachia, <4 form fresh corps of troops 


Lelcwel, the fallen lender of the corps, caused in place of battalions which went into Lithuania, 
many peasants to go over to the national cause. From this time lie adopted the name of Lelcwel, 
He was r native of Cracow, and his real mine was Jfrom the great Polish historian, whom he ad- 
Borelowski. Bv trade a simple pump-maker, lie ijiired : in order that by this menus a ^worthy 
spread among Lis fellow-artisans the light of name might become universally known among 

* .1 1 __ 1 a 1 * V /* _ a ! ...i it .1 Ti * it* * ,1 i 1 


truth, and prepared their minds for sentiments 
of patriotism. During the years 1S81-2, there 


n le 
is 


It was iu this manner that he 
military career. Russians alone 
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was not a man in Warsaw who exercised a could tell how severe were the losses whifli this 
greater influence on the working classes than great Polish citizen occasioned them. It was 
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he. He went from workshop to workshop, m the field that 1. 
talked with masters and men, appearing every- of a quiet and m 
where ns the apostle of instruction and cn- wearying activity 
liglitcnment. When evening schools Mere esta- rest without hav’ii 


hen evening schools Mere esta- 


in the field that Lelcwel gave the finest example 
of a quiet and modest life,'.vitli the most un¬ 
wearying activity. He never himself went to 
rest without having visited iu person the out- 
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biished at Warsaw, it was lie who brought in posts and sentinels, in the battle 1 m never for 
the greater number of scholars. Wbcu also a moment lost his coolness and presence of 


artisans’ libraries were introduced, it Mas he 
who filled them with readers. The work- 


mind. Always full of courage, he was the Inst 
io leave a battle-field. Such was the man for 


ing classes loved him, and he enjoyed i heir whom nil Poland weeps. 


fullest confidence. In 2881, at the time of the 
election of the city ami provincial corpora¬ 
tion, a hostile party arose in Warsaw, which 
threatened by public demonstration to defeat 
the election. But Lelcwel called around him 
two thousand workmen, distributed them at 
the various plaees of voting, and acted so 


lint now to return to our soldiers. Exaspe¬ 
ration against the enemy was so great, that 
the commander could scarcely impress noon 
the rural portion of the troops that they 
ought to extend mercy to those who cried 
for pardon. Ghmiclinski’s corps and a Russian 
corps under C-zengiery, lav not far from each 


judiciously, that the population of Warsaw, j other. A Hussinu outpost losing his way. fell 
suite of all inimical declarations, voted for the j in with the Polish vidcltcs. Two scathemen, 
election. While Poland was preparing herself I who saw him, rushed forw aid with lifted scythes, 


for the present revolutionary outbreak, Leleu'd but the fellow cried out, as soon as he. saw them, 
held the post of a popular leader, wit ha thousand “Pardon, pardon, brothers!” so pitifully and 
meu under hint, and to the very moment of yet so comically, that the Piles allowed Kim to 
revolutionary action, was one of the most active 


escape. When at forty paces’ distance, happen- 


members of the confederacy, llis sound judg- j ing to see some, comrades,Ids courage returned, 


men? and national instincts always preserved 
him within the limits of the national organisa¬ 
tion. The programme and the statutes "of the 
National. Government were drawn up during 


and, taking aim, he tired, and shot the scythe- 
man who a few minutes before hgd given him 
his own life. The Poles who saw thiso(t!icy 
were about ten in number) rushed forward in 


July, 1S62. From this moment Lelcwel was 1 fury, and cut the traitor and three other Russians 
the most faithful executor of the commands I who had runic to his aid. in pieces. 


; issued by the central committee. Amid the The only worPly "opponents of the Poles aro 
j storms which arose among the yet unharmouised the Russian dragoons, giants^!, of then . and 
j parties of the comnvtt.ee. he maintained Ibis well armed. When cavalry arc not- needed. 

; national institution with a fervent zeal. Allthuj they dismount eight and eight, leaving the ninth 

contributed to the still further extension of to take care of the horses, and so make use of 
Lelcwel’s influence. It tyis no longer confined their muskets. The Cossacks aro tlic hyaenas 

to Warsaw'. It exteuded over the whole country, of war, who attack their enemy* from behind. 

He went, from towrt-lo town, from village io limy are g*ent boasters, which is a Russian 
village, exercising everywhere hi% trade, anil characteristic, and they cry in their flight, when 
nev%j»-camc back to his liofiie without having pursued by the Poles, “ Wc begtpardon!” 
j advanced the national cause, liven landed pro- As for us, even our hoys join in the fight. My 
j nrietors could not resist the influence of tlys owb brother Stanislaus, only fourteen, was killed 
simple-hearted man. He was always culm and in tlfie month of August, after.jjaving, with an 
j collected, with an understanding always clear; Ulan regiment, taken part in four engagements, 
j the sight o£ the enemy could alone awaken a Thp arms now iu use arc for the most part 
I tumult in his tranquil breast. Mjsfortvics, in- of excellent Belgian nianwkcture, but tficrc 


I As for us, even our boys join in the fight. My 
! owh brother Stanislaus, only fourteen, was killed 
in tlfie month of August, after.jmving, with an 
Ulan regiment, taken part in four engagements. 

Thp arms now iu use arc for the most part 
of excellent Belgian nian»Lcture, but tficrc 


tumult in his tranquil breast. Mjsfortvics, in- of excellent Belgian manwL.eture, but tficrc 
stead, of abating his do 11 rage, only served to is a gicat want of ammunition. The largest 
multiply his efforts. He busied himself in the quantity of arms, ammunition, and other ma- 
most fc-Uve manner in casting of type and of \pr which are imported into Poland 

the establishment of , 7 team presses for secret pass the, Prussian frontiers, because in Prussia 
printing; nay, he even attempted the manufac- as in Russia, the adoruisfratioipis rotten to the 
ture of arms. The well-known proclamation of core. Many a loynl Prussian official first 
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acquires a* fortune out of Polish money, and were in the station. Exit mace was barred, j 

then betrays # us in order to decorate his breast and we were obliged to give up oar passports to j. 

■vflith the Red Eagle. an officer, who, as far us dirt was concerned. 

Cavalry horses are sent into the camp free of was no way superior to his soldiers, before we i 
cost, or are pan-chased by the national intcudant ,; were allowed to leave the carriages. All tire j 

necessaries of life arc obtained from the country passengers were then collected into a little 1 

people. ( * * room, soon after which the officer in command j 

AftcrjmvingInspected the trooiss, 1 and the appeared. He was a'man of perfectly Tartar ! 
whole corps of officers accompanied the major t<^ plrreioguoniy, and examined us from top to toe 
his teat, where dinner was served at a tabjp with an impatient inquisitorial glance. Our pass- j 
formed of a board nailed upon a trcc-stump. ports were tlieu stamped and marked with secret j 
The dinner consisted of a piece of roast beef; a signs <in$l returned to us; the same process was jj 
cask of wine had been furnished by a nobleman j resumed ou tlie examination of our luggage, and jj 
in tiie*district; and we had brought, fresh bread [ on the giving out of the railway tickets. j j 

with us from the town. “ Long life” was drank One of my travelling companions told a jj 
“to free Poland,” and repeated with enthusiasm gentleman that 1 was a Swede, on my way to 
by the soldiers. • Warsaw to gain some information regarding my jj 

They were talking eagerly in the camp about imprisoned countrymen. When 1 was about to Jj 
a Russian spy. Ilfs name, 1 believe, was Nic- take my seat, this same gentleman approached, ji 
nicksza; he was seated on a waggon-load of peas offered me his hand, and, speaking very cordially ji 
with two oilier Russian soldiers, when he was in French, advised me how i had best proceed for jj 
seized by a patrol of Chmielinski’s corps, ami the attainment of my object ou reaching Warsaw, ji 
was abom to be driven on to the camp, v, hen it. “I am Commander L>., of the (iunowska jj 
was perceived that he was scaiforiiu; the peas corps, in the waiwodeol Warsaw,’he said; “you jj 
along (he road 1o serve tin* Russians as traces see, therefore, sir, that you may follow my advice. >! 
for their pursuit. This artitiee, however, being L love the Swedes, with whose country I am ji 
observed in time, the patrol were about to shout acquainted, therefore I take an interest m you.” ii 
him, when he prayed so piteously for las life. 1 bowed, pondering within myself how L was j 
and made it out so clearly lliat he was fellow-1 to receive all this, when a young lady, the wife 
countryman, that they spared him, and took him of this gentleman, approached aud showed the 
with them to the camp. When Chtmelinshi heard same family regard towards me. 
what they had dime, he immediately gave orders Behind me stood the Russian excise-officer i 
to have the fellow hanged. The whole camp with his extended palm. J gave him feu eo- j 

prayed for his life, but ChmieUnski was im- peeks, an inconsiderable sum, but he received it j 

movable, and ordered him ami two other sj ies nevertheless. Auer which the common soldiers ! 

for execution. The colonel's con,mauds would thronged round me, each of whom called uic j 
have been punctually obeyed, but that the “little gentleman,” “little lather.” if 1 gave i 

hangman blundering in some way with the them any tiling, aud “ dog" if I uid not. j 

noose, no sooner win Niemeksza hoisted up The train was put iu motion. I was seated, j 
than he came down again, and at. once began to j in a first-class carriatre, at first alone, but was 
beg and pray for ids life aficati. Toe < ml w as, I joined by a young lady at the station where 
that 3 It again escaped death. Alter a few days j the Prussian hue falls into this. That she was j 

tln.re wSs again lighting, and the spy, uvmlim? ' a Pole was evident from her mourning attire; a j 

himself of the opportunity, went over to the j long black silk dress, a black burnous lined with j 

enemy, and, being reward with the cross of black silk, aud the white collar covered with t 

bravery, was sent, to t lie garrisifl town of Kir-lee. ; black tulle. Some little act gl courtesy was the !• 

llcrexmetlaybiyjiiaufl’ed to meet the executioner 1 occasion of our conversing together. We con- i 

from the Polish camp; but, instead of showing versed iu French ; at ien*j*h 1 could uo longer jj 

his gratitude iu any wav, he gave lain up to forbear, and began to speak Polish. My com- j; 
the police, and the compassionate Pole was panion for the tirst moment looked astonished, j 
hanged. After this, not many more spies wifi but before long it w^js as if we had known each ;j 
csoskjm Polishwengcance. other fur twenty years. She told me how she u 

On one occasion a female Russian %pv felt had suffered in Poland, anchthat she was now on j 
into Chniidmski’s hands. They shaved her her way frot# PoseB, where her brotltcr had died j 

head, and gave her a pass, with the j of his wounds, '.die told me that befois,shc ; 

announcement that-if ever she repeated her set out for Posen she had iriven her housekeeper j 
crime she would be hanged. • commands, in case the French or the Swedes 

I returned toJL, and thence to (. Varov* Here should come, to place her dwelling at their 
I fouud the commands of the National Govern- disposal. Igave her the hope that before vgiy j 
ment awaiting me. They required mv presence at long she might have to thug garlands to those 
Warsaw without dwiav; ami 1 took leave of my victorious aUied armies in Warsaw, 
friends on the following day. On leav ing Cracow, It was abdtit ten at* night when we entered 
1 waa again obligato present mv passport. In the station at Warsaw. * 

three hours we reached the Polish frontiers. JJte Hfit now the carriage doors were bc*t with 
change was very apparent. Upwards of twenty gendarmes and our purports taken from us, 
soldiers with Jkt-nosed#countenances, and iu after which we were shut up in the waiting- 
old grey coats and fantastic caps, no fvvo alike, room. A youug cngin|-driver was taken into 
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custody by a soldfer because he wore a blouse. 
While waiting for our passports, we were all 
questioned by the commissariat as to whence we 
came, and whither we should go on leaving War¬ 
saw, how long we meant to stay in each place, 
and where we should lodge. Each of us then 
received, instead of his passport, a ticket by 
which to reclaim it the day before his departure, 
on application to the police. A second ticket 
permitted each of us, lor this once, to proceed 
to our lodgings without a lantern. 

I was on my guard, spoke French or German, 
and acted the part of a foreigner, as indeed 1 
had done during my stay in Cracow. r My 
nationality was not suspected. 

We were now released, and conveyed into the 
city bv the omnibus belonging to" the Hotel 
de r Europe. 

All flic streets were deserted. Here and there 
a patrol was stationed before a closed gate. We 
only met mounted Cossacks, who looked savagely 
at us. I alighted attheRoteldc l’Europe, which is 
fitted np in the style of the Grand Hotel in Paris, 
but of its three hundred apartments tiicre were 
only twenty occupied. Within a very few weeks 
it was converted into barracks. 

It was in front of the castle at Warsaw that 
the Poles were slaughtered by,the soldiery in 
April and October, 1861. 

“What is it that you demand?” inquired the 
now deceased Prince Gortschakoff, brother to 
the present Russian minister of foreign affairs. 

" A fatherland,” replied they. 

“ Fire upon the rebels!” was his command. 
And men, women, and children were shot down by 
hundreds, and immediately thrown into the river.* 

lu the Saxon Square, in front of a garden of 
the same name, stands a monument erected by 
the Emperor Nicholas to the memory of the 
Poles who, having in 1831 betrayed the national 
cause, were shot down by their countrymen and 
hanged. The monument is of bronze, in the 
form of a square obelisk, - on each side of the 
granite pedestal of which rest two bronze lions. 
The inscription, which is in both Polish and 
Russian, says: “Jtyi memory of the Poles who 
fell from fidelity to their monarch,” 

I used to pass this monument every day when 
I was a boy on my way to school: 1 ;utd ni£ 
comrades regarded it with scorn. Among the 
names inscribed upon it is ttyiat of Count Hunke. 
Ibis nobleman left two sons, one of whom, a 
colonel in the Russia?, service, is now intendant 
of the fire brigade, and adTninistqitor of the 
thesis*. The second son of fount Hanke was a 
man of truly noble and chivalric exterior, wbo 
gained all hearts at the court of St. Petersburg. 
Although on terms of intimacy with the imperial 
family, by whom he was brought up and indul¬ 
gently treated, he gave up all as soon as the 
flag of national insurrection was raised in his 
native land, took the fieldfigainst lifr oppressors, 
and fell, ofie of the first victims of Muscovite 
cruelty. The post of th* director of theatrical 
affairs is not particularly onerous at this time, 
because .scarcely a Polish foot has, for t he last 
two years, crossed thenthreshold of a f theatre. 


Probably my reader may remember the Russian 
edict that every official who, on receiving a ticket 
from the police for the theatre, failed to be prA 
sent with his family, should be removSTfrom 
his post. This was when the Grand-l)uke Con¬ 
stantine arrived at Warsaw » and the govern¬ 
ment might have removed evcjty Polish offioiai, 
for they eoull not force any to visit the theatre. 
Representations are now given three Times in 
4)0 week, at which only Russian officers and 
soldiers and their respective wives are present. 
I know an actorwho lost his only son at Mieehow; 
but, for all that, he was compelled, during his 
time of sorrow, to take his regular part it the 
theatre. Siuce Nicholas ascended the throne, 
Ihe stage has been especially devoted to vaude¬ 
villes, operas, and ballets. Dreams and tragedies 
taken from the national or foreign literature are 
wholly unknown to the people. This is a part 
of t he system which forbids public instruction, 
and would drive the whole nation to sensual 
pleasure in order the more easily to subdue it. 
Literature* declines more and more; talent of 
every kind is bauished to the icy deserts of 
Siberia, or to the mountains of the Caucasus. 
The censor, by iiis signature, is responsible for 
printed matter, and but for him the citadel 
would be tilled with authors aud newspaper 
writers. Yet, spile of the censor’s responsi¬ 
bility, many persons arc imprisoned for the 
words that lit* has licensed. In the year 1854, 
when Aim’s method of teaching French was 
introduced, the following two extracts were 
discovered: “ Un roi doit, aimer son peuple;” 
and immediately afterwards, “ l*n chien doit 
fideliU: ii sou maitre.” These two sentences, in 
spite of the censor’s prohibition, were by some 
oversight printed in the work. By order of go¬ 
vernment, the whole edition, three thousand 
copies, was burned. 

On the day after my arrival at Warsaw, 1 
saw with honor to what height thl fury *f bar¬ 
barian despotism can rise. * 

J was in the eatiiig-rooui*bf the Hotel dc 1’Eu- 
rope, which lies abimt j wo hand fed paces from 
flic street iuwhiAt tffe Zamoyski Palace stands. 
A report, reminding me oMIie^jyui shot which 
i heard at the opera in Paris in 185S, sent all the 
guests at fence from the room. Three people ilk 
t lie street had made an attempt on the life of 
Berg. 1 rushed to the scene of action. A 
mounted Cossack llew past me aUfull speed to 
bring up a 4roou which were in the Saxon 
market, and a few minutes afterwards these 
came at a hand gallop. The stri$v. was closed, 
and a crowd of people collected behiud the 
soldiers. On the street lay two dead horses. 
Steam and the smoke of gunpowder choked tlie 
air. An olliecr ordered tlie soldiers to force 
their way into one of the houses. Many female 
faces, pale as death, were mm. at the windows, 
and cast bewildered looks into the street below, 
where soldiers were drivingstack the spectators 
witty,the bytt-enlis of then muskets, shopmen 
were actively putting up tlie shutters to secure 
their places of busiugys, of whjfch there were 
twelve ill this house—-among others* that of 
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Krupecki, -an immense dealer in fancy goods 
and colonial yares, and especially well known in 
• Warsaw as selling sugar at the lowest price in 
the city. 

Within half an hour after the military entered 
the house, an officer fronts window in the first 
story ordered tijj» street to be cleared of people. 
Then dtjym came panes of glass, tfien window- 
frames, and immediately afterwards a ward rob j 
from ti»e third stpry: this was a sign for tljp 
work of destruction to begin. Furniture was 
hnrled oat from all the windows; five grand 
pianos tynong other articles, one belonging to 
the Polish composer, Chopin, and in the posses¬ 
sion of his sister, who resided here. A nursemaid, 
who, on the outbreak of this disorder, seemed 
to lose her wits, Urn away, leaving behind her 
the child committed to her care." The family 
was from home. Shortly afterwards recovering 
her senses, she returned to the house and 
endeavoured to enter, but she was driven back 
by the muskets, and cried bitterly. A few 
minutes later a cradle was flung from the 
window, and, if I am not greatly mistaken, a 
child was in it; next followed a bookcase; and 
then nil were burned in a confused heap. 

Within the house all the men were forcibly 
driven out of their dwellings in the various 
stories, to the halls on the ground floor; but 
the women were prevented from following 
them, and then began horrors that cannot be 
described. Two women killed themselves, to 
escape outrage. 1 saw at the fourth window of 
the third story a young lady seized by two 
soldiers, her clothes torn and her neck bleeding; 
she was forced back into the room. The 
shrieks she sent forth, sound yet in my ears. 
*An old gentleman was standing at my side; 
tears flowed from his eyes, and he stammered 
time after time, “Jesus! Maria! help us!” 
The flames Jalazed up aloft, and with their 
Eery tongues licked the walls of the Church 
of the Cross. The fire brigade rushed to the 
spot, but, we^c imufediately dismissed by the 
colonel in command. Cjjssacks sprang hither 
and thither, and began to drffe the people to 
the fight an<Ui^t \Kth their whips. 1 could 
scarcely keep myself on my feet, ami returned 
io the hotel. On my way, I met thi troop of 
artillery hastening to the Zatnoyski Palace, but 
its destruction was deferred, inconsequence of a 
command froth St. Petersburg. 

This was what, they called divim. vchgeanoe. 
When the. retribution for our wrongs comes, 
woe to the Muscovite tyrants! 

The day after this out rage, a dragoon standing 
by the Church of the Cross sold one string of 
pearls after another for two silver roubles each. 
From the Countess Branicka alone, jewels to the 
value of 300,000 roubles were taken. On the 
same day, howeveffthc colonel who, during the 
plundering, permitted such horrors to take 
place, was condemned by the national tribuual, 
and the sentence was immediately cxejjjjAd. 
The following morning he was no longer 
among the livwg. * 

The Belvedere is the summer residue of the 


Russian governor. Here Conftantiue, the uncle 
of the present grand-duke of that- name, lived, 
and here many a tragedy was enacted .which 
remained nnknowji to the public. Yet who 
does not shudder as he remembers the old Pole, 
before whose eyes his dishonoured daughter de¬ 
stroyed herself, when he had sought for and 
found her in the cfcanfber of Constantine! The 
olcAnan, who went mad at the sight, took the 
corpse on his back, and, running through the 
city, called aloud for vengeance. Here, two 
years since, that same Prince Gortschakoff who 
commanded the people before the casfle to be 
fired upon, died a horrible death. Everywhere 
he beheld the forms of women clothed in mourn¬ 
ing, and blood-stained phantoms. Swearing an 
oath that the command for the horrible slaughter 
did not proceed from lnm, he died in violent 
and appalling convulsions. 

The Belvedere is surrounded by a beautiful 
English park, but no one now visits its alleys oy 
jts gardens. As in William Tell’s time, every 
one must uncover his head before the grand- 
duke and his wife, or run the risk of imprison¬ 
ment. The Poles never place t hetnselves in a pnsi- 
tion where they ntay encounter the pro-consul. 
The grand-duke himself arrested any who did 
not salute him. On the day he left, the grand- 
duchess, on her way to the station, met-two 
monks of the Capuchin order who did not 
salute her. because they had on their capuchcs. 
She ordered the carriage to stop, and commanded 
a policeman to bring up the two Capuchin bro¬ 
thers, and, thinking that one of them did not 
look like a monk, she ordered him to prison. 
Very probably lie is by this time in Siberia. 

'J im Senate-house stands in the middle of the 
city; it is a large building, in which not only 
the commercial government has its scat, but the 
police its bureaus and prisons. From the latter 
were sent during the first months of last year 
no fewer than fourteen thousand five hundred 
prisoners. In other portions of the same build¬ 
ing are magnificent rooms, in which the city 
formerly celebrated its festivities. One division 
of tlm fire brigade is sfatigped in one of the 
inner courts. There have been erected in various 
parts of Warsaw, as in Sr. Petersburg and 
jviosc-ow, lofty towers in which a fire-watch is 
on guard, who, by the ringing of a bell, give 
notice of the outbreak of fire, when the engines 
arc immediately despatched to the scene of con¬ 
flagration. This is the o»ly good measure in¬ 
troduced Russffiu organisation. The firemen 
in Warsaw consist solely of Poles, and filing m 
acknowledgment of the intelligent courage they 
sjiow in the hour of daugcr. In the lower story 
of the Senate-house the Commission of Taxes 
sits, the work of which is entirely perfon^d 
by 3oldiere. The revenue of the Russian govern¬ 
ment, #s well in Russia as in Poland, is derived, 
for the most*part, froffi the farming or teasing 
out. of the brandy excise, which in Rlsaia brings 
in tfirce-sevcnths of w hole collective *evenue. 
The fanners or lessees oLthe brandy excise have 
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as high as they ulbaae, Every one has the right 
to sell spirits, out there must be paid to the 
lessee an immense excise. The brandy lessees 
Utin, in St. Petersburg, and Janatch, in War¬ 
saw, have both become millionnaires. The 
brandy excise has apparently been abolished, 
but it exists factitiously* and the management 
! of it has passed into tlie haftds of the Russian 
i officials—Tchinovinks, or Russian locusts. 

I There are in Poland a vast number of sources 
| of revenue, showing the Barbarian mode of go* 
i vemment. As an example, take the day-tlekd, 
i a tax laid upon the Jews; every Israelite is 
! compelled to pay from fifteen to twenty kojxfcks 
a day if he goes on a journey or enters another 
| town than t liat in which he resides. Foreign Jews 
i are also subjected to this impost. Thus, when 
i Rachel came to Warsaw, she was negotiating 
! with tlm director of the theatre on tiie subject 
\ of giving some representation, when one ol' the 
' ..police eutered her lodgings and demanded head- 
money. An hour afterwards she left; the city, 

' The lottery is another demoralising source of 
revenue, which returns a million and a half to 
the. Russian military treasury, after deduct ion 
I for an immense amount of peculation. The 

• only regular source of revenue is that derived 

j from tobacco ; but it is difficult to explain why 

; people should be forbidden to smoke out of doors. 

The punishment for the first offence is fine, and 
j imprisonment for the second. 

Beside the theatre stands the post-house, 

! which extends into the Cracow suburb. From 

here the diligences start. For the present, the 
1 letter-post is under the management of the, 

' police: every letter being opened, and then 

daubed together again without, ceremony. In 
this condition I found a letter which awaited 
l me at Warsaw. Deceit is now the rule; and 
! the revenue, from letters is diminished hv t liree- 
I fourths. The city post, in fact, was almost 
annihilated whilst Muelmnow was minister. One 
day lie received about a thousand letters, in 
winch was merely the single word M/a», written 
j t,o indicate cat-music. 

; The cathedral o ,: Poland stands in a narrow 
.! street. It is rich in old monuments, and pos- 
,j sessed of some fine pictures. Inconsequence 
of the sofrow of the church, the altar is now. 
i hung with black. Tlie bells arc never rang, 

: and no festival is celebrated. And all this is 
\ observed by the whole Polish nation as by com- 
i mon consent. " 

Of the immediate object 'of my journey to 
! Wartvbv I have already spoken; secondary to 
\ I which I determined, if possible, to obtain some 
| information regarding the three young Swcdys 
; who had voluntarily entered the insurgent army, 
i Ok the second day of my being in Warsaw, I 
i presented myself to my superior, whom I had 
already informed of my arrival by meaur of the 
organisation. Among d£her business, 1 com¬ 
municated io him certain matters of importance, 
the decision upon which* fequired the consent 
of the National Government. My superior under- 
• took to lay these before the national council of 
the Interior, by whom Fiey would be submitted 
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to the supreme council. Once satisfied that , 
these important matters were in proper train, I 
was at liberty to take available steps on behalf • 
of the captive Swedes. My plan of notion was 
pimple. I would present myself se a Swede to 
'the English consul, and request his co-opera¬ 
tion. Two ,days after the Zatpoyski tragedy, , 
l set off to call at the British Consulate, j 
which is situated in the alley. Scarcely had I ; 
entered this beautiful promenade, when ft saw a ; 
gentleman in a French hat advancing towards j 
me. A moment’s reflection convinced me that J 
this could be no other than the consul,himself, 
because no Pole would wear a cylindrical fiat, or , 
be otherwise than in mourning. At all events, t 
was sure it was an Englishman, and as we met, 

1 said, “ Can jou direct mc,*hir, to the English ; 
consular-house ?” i 

'* I myself am the English consul,” he replied. : 
“ In what can I serve you ?” ! 

I related the object" of my journey to War- j 
saw, as regarded the Swedes. The consul i 
heard me wit b attention, and taking paper and 
pencil front his pocket, handed them to me, , 
saying, “ Write me the names of your three j 
countrymen. It will be necessary for those ; 
Russian generals whom I know, and from whom ' 
I may make inquiries. Come to mo early in i 
the morning, and you shall have your answer.” I 

He left me in a cheerful state of mind. 1 : 
continued my way to the Belvedere, and lie I 
went on towards the town. ; 

On my return, L found a man waiting for me. 

He brought me a letter from the National \ 
Minister of the Interior, informing me that, the | 
general council had, on the previous day, j 
favourably received and considered my pro- ; 
posals; that, they had been immediately sub- i 
milted to the supreme council; and that it now | 
merely remained for me to await their reply. 

I felt so happy that I hardly kmj.iv what to do j 
next. Had I been in Paris or StoekIMm I j 
should have taken a carriage and driven round ^ 
the Champs Eiysees, or to the Djurgard, but * 
here the wisest tbiip; was patiently to confine ; 
myself to a proffienadc in my own room. In , 
the nftcmoou l went 6 ut buy a book, 
and chance, led me to the publisher of the j 
Polish translations of Fredrika Breiuer’s and' 
Andersen’s works. Scarcely had I, in con¬ 
versation with the shopman, mentioned my . 
false nationality, than he was immediately sent j 
by his principal to fetch ten volumes, the works j 
of my highly esteemed friends, in the Polish j 
tongue, which 1. was requested. To convey to i 
their authors in Stockholm and Copenhagen. 

It was indeed an agreeable day for me, and in 
order tfo celebrate it fitly I bought a little ' 
lantern, with which I went into the streets - 
after sunset; I soon returned home, however, ! 
because I was unwilling to risk the going out j 
of the little light. 1 kid, nt first., the intention ; 
of going to-a coffee-house sfH looking through ■ 
lit*'""wspapers, but then I remelnbercd the police j 
regulation,which forbids anyone to remain in !; 
a public place for mere than ten minutes, and ;j 
threatens'hny breach of this law with deportation, j 
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In the 8trqets I ran against a guard at almost 
every step. By half-past seven they werealmost? 
eiflpty; by eight there was only a belated person 
here and there hurrying homeward. 

Next morning I went again to the English con 
sul according to agreement A French servant 
received amt announced me. The consul came 
at onee,$nd tolurac in the most amiable manner 
that he had requested Mr. White, the vice-consul 
to taketell necessary f^eps towards ascertaining 
the present residence of my countrymen. 

Having been courteously received by the 
vioe-c^pqpl, 1 went to the Senate-house. * But, 
before doing so, in order to guard against 
treachery, I burned every paper which might in 
the least degree have been evidence against me. 
Witkowski was siding in council, but lie came 
the moment he was informed that a gentleman 
from the English consul wished to speak to 
him. I was standing in a large hall, where at 
least a nunrlred of the police and other servants 
•were curiously observing me. How easily n>igh 1 
some one among them recognise me ! 

There came up io rue a little sallow-com- 
plexioned man of about forty, with cold ennl 
eyes, dressed in a general’s unitorni.rmattered over 
with every possible Russian star. It, was Wit¬ 
kowski. He took the lei ter from tm hand, read it, 
and desired me to call at his house next morning. 

1 passed the. long line of police, and brea'lnd 
more freely in the open air. 1 next, w rote a letter 
to Mr. von iliehcnbcrg, the Prussian consul, who 
replied that he would see me that same evening. 
I weut to him accordingly; two soldiers and one 
of the police were walking backwards and for¬ 
wards before the house. Accompanied byiiic 
policeman, I reached the door; a servant opened 
it, inquired my name, and again shut it in my face. 

Having obtained audience, as soon as 1 had 
made the Prussian consul acquainted with (he 
object of mj|visit, he burst forth into violent 
accusdtious against Sweden : not so much from 
his own Standpoint as a Prussian, but as if he had 
been a genuine Russian indignant at the sym¬ 
pathy which the Swcdcs^nd expressed towards 
the roles. “ This,” he said, ft a city of assas¬ 
sins ;• there a»»*onc but rascals in ibis place. 
The Russian government will, however, for the 
future, pursue another course. It ha* hitherto 
been too mild.” Finally, as 1 wa* about, leav¬ 
ing his presence, he said, “I know everything 
which passes ifl Warsaw, and l indeed pay tor it.” 

I let him talk, and left him with Ike prflud con¬ 
viction on hismiud that lie was right, and that 
he did know efcrylhing. But all thus did not ad¬ 
vance my business one step. 11c evidently would 
not do anything for the poor Swedish youths. 1 
observed the disfavour with which he te guided 
the subject, attd finally discovered the cause. 
Ho had in the morning met, the English consul, 
who confessed to Mhi that he could do nothing 
for nre, and that he had referred me to him. 

The following rodhung 1 printed myself at 
the private dwelling of Witkowski., Tw oftft fr 
sacks stood as guard in the vcolibule/ivhm* 
also were soma unfortunates from tile Zamovski 
house. After waiting a short time Invas con¬ 


ducted to the general. An o«cial stood in the 
middle of the room, with a report in his hand; 
on the tabic lay a heap of papers and a cocked 
pistol. The slim lit tie man, after he had assured 
me, with evident satisfaction, tliat he was presi¬ 
dent of the city, of Warsaw, and no longer the 
head of the commission for the examination .of 
prisoners, desired me fo go to General Trepow*, 
giving me at the same time one of his visiting 
cards, which would secure me an audience. 

Trepow was but lately come from St. Peters¬ 
burg to Warsaw, where he had previously held 
t be office of head of the police, with forty 
thousand bayonets under bis command. Never¬ 
theless, not feeling himself safe, lie had dcsiied io 
hr removed to Moscow. He it was who caused 
the last, firing upon the people in Warsaw ; on 
which occasion a Polish artisan, meeting the 
head of t he police on foot, gave him a sound box 
on ihe ear. After this lie was ill for some iime, 
and then requested his removal from Warsaw. 

At the house of Trepow 1 found an incom¬ 
parably mure numerous guard than at Wit- 
kowskiV. But who can describe my suppressed 
amazgnent when I recognised in a policeman 
who kept guard at Trepow’s door, the very man 
who had shortly before conveyed to me the reso¬ 
lution of tim National Government! 

I was passed bet ireeu a double row of officers, 
every ouc of whom surveyed mo with dose 
scrutiny, but my demeanour nits unmoved. 

‘ General Witkowski has spoken to me of 
you ; so has General Berg, lie inquired who 
ihe private person was who dared to come 
Jibber io demand account from government.” 

By leading the conversation to the occur¬ 
rences of the. day, 1 succeeded in pacifying him. 

“ 1 have long since,” said lie, ‘‘told the em¬ 
peror that things could not go on as they are; 
out. iic is Hindi too good.” Then, after a little 
pause, he continued: “I said to the emperor, 
‘ Sire, if you will only allow me carte bluuciie, 
I will soon establish quiet in Poland.’ At 
length ihe emperor conceded, but only to the 
general wish. All this confusion, however, 
might long since have been jjpt an end io, il ihe 
emperor were not so kind-hearted.” 

In this agreeable maimer Trepow talked for 
#bovc an hour. I merely made now' and then a 
little demur, w Inch encouraged him to fresh out¬ 
bursts. Finally, he *1 row up a little statement 
of what I wanted. Thus: 

• “The undersigned Swedish citizen has of his 
heart’s desist? alom? eoinc to Warsaw to inquire 
after three of hi.q» fellow-countrymen wfafrurc 
imprisoned in the citadel. Their names arc 
Jacobsson, Unman, and Eriksson. The under¬ 
signed prays for the free release of these pri¬ 
soners. * “ N. N.’* 

Trepow was satisfied with me. I am coh- 
vinceoAhal 1 had been sent to ltinf merely that 
he might subject my ptrson to strict examina¬ 
tion. ' I succeeded, however, in ocropyhig his 
attention and turning4t from myself. <Ciius it 
was I who had iris migli|jness under espial. I 
left him wit h a promise on his part to inform, 
roe whefc my three fellow-countrymen were to 
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be found. On leaving, I looked ronnd for the 
policeman, but he was nowhere to ho seen. 

Later in the same day I received two letters, 
one of which was from Treppw, and was as fol¬ 
lows : “The Swedes, Unman, Eriksson, and Ja¬ 
cobsson, have been proved political criminals, and 
by the sentence of court-martial are sent to the 
interior ofRussia. They commenced this jotynev 
on the 17th of August”of the present year. I 
hasten to communicate to you this intelligence. 
Herr N. N. Hotel do l’Europe, No. 91.” 

The seal with which this letter was secured 
exhibited eight, orders and medals, displayed on 
one ribbon. * 

The second letter was from the head of the 
national police, and contained a little strip of 
paper, on which was written in the Russian 


language: 

“The bearer of this is” (here was a blank, 
which I filled with my name), “whom allow to 
see the citadel between the hours one and three. 

“ Given in Warsaw, Sep. 23, 1863. 

" General, &c., Baron Ivokkf.” 

I was wonder-stricken at the, power of our 
National Government organisation. , 

Somewhat before two o’clock 1 took a carriage 
and drove to the place, which, far worse than 
the Bastille, devoured hundreds more of victims 
than ever did that monument of French aristo¬ 
cratic activity. The day was fine, and all the 
streets were bathed in sunshine. The contrast 
between the glorious sunbeams and the gloomy 
scene it lighted up, unspeakably depressed me. 

Before me was a drawbridge crowded with 
soldiers and women: the latter bringing little- 
baskets of linen and food for the prisoners. My 
carriage drew up, and 1 alighted. A soldier re¬ 
ceived my Russian note, and handed it to an 
officer. I then waited ten minutes, and another 
note was given me, and the gates of the citadel 
were opened to me. 

The intolerable stencil which rises from every 
Russian military establishment poisons the air 
and causes sickness. A Russian officer was my 
conductor. 

“Do you know,my countrymen who arc im¬ 
prisoned here ?” 

“Oh yes, but one of them is deadhe said 
this in the calmest and easiest way in the world « 
“and the two others are in the division No. (>, 
unless they went off with mtnrday’s transport,” 

I knew of a certainty, however, that, the three I 
Swedes had been sent- to the interior of Russia, j 
Probably the officer coufusdd there with some | 
impfliKrncd Italians. L 

“ Sir,” replied I, “if 1 cannot see them jiving, 
it may be possible, perhaps, to see the platjp 
where my poor countryman has found his last 
reft ? There is, no doubt, a burial-ground here.” 

“ Yes—yes—but-” replied the officer, with 

a smile 5 “however, come with me.” «. 

Wq. passed through 41ie citadel, along the 
fortress ditch, which extends by the river- 
side, rttveUng every moment some emaciated, 
pale, anct suffering countenance. These figures 


were, one and all, in grey ragged overcoats. 
■They were all Poles, ana each was esoorted by 
two Soldiers. They were going, probably, 1o 
the examination commission, or returning from it. 
There was one man who, Heaven knows by what 
miracle, had obtainedt,permission to rest for a mo¬ 
ment in the warm sunshine. He lay extended on 
the grass, ana was busied in tying up a little bou¬ 
quet of the few poor flowers he could gather. 

We came to one little, court which led into 
another. This was the burial-place. I did not 
venture <0 enter, because 3. saw at a distance 
that they were throwing a neglected body into 
a wide-open grave. J had seen enough, and 
hurried away from the hideous spot. As we 
were passing one of the pavilions, a heart- 
piercing shriek was heard. My conductor would 
nave hurried me on, but I stood still. It was 
the cry of a woman. And here the wives of 
our citizens—if by mere chance, as for inst ance, 
not haring provided themselves with lanterns, 
they are imprisoned—may come under the, lash 
as part, of Russian prison discipline. 

Whatever remains of happiness to Boland is 
now confined within the circle of domestic life. 
Persecuted, uneasy, surrounded everywhere by 
despairing sorrow, the Poles give themselves up, 
with all the more love and devotion, to domestic 
life. They consider it their mission to rear 
worthy citizens for the fatherland, and to give 
their children as good an education as may be, 
both as regards the affections and the intellect. 
This has been for many years ihe only occupa- 
t ion of men who despair of doing anything else 
for their cruelly oppressed country. 

Secretly, and like a thief, 1 passed by my own 
old home, the house which still contained within 
its walls those who were dearest to me on earth. 
Silently I must pass it, and I cursed in my 
soul the oppressors who separate father from 
son, husband from wife. My mother heard 
from a lady of onr acquaintance, who chanced 
to arrive by the. same -train, that I was in 
Warsaw, liow can I tell wh-.t she suffered 
from this moment A. " “ Go, my child, go!” 
was her salutation to me. “The anguish 
of knowing that you arc hcft;‘bas half‘killed 
me !” 1 went away without saying farewell to 
a single member of my family. If 1 could 
have gone and lain me down in my grave!—hut 
no, I must live nud work beside the grave 
wherein they seek to lay mv living throbbing 
country.' Next, day I left Warsaw, passed the 
frontier safely, and proceeded, in.!he service of 
the National Committee, to ViciQia. 
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sees much better $&w»rt her bandage. than we 
give her credit for); ramie red desperate by a eon* 
tinuous rua of iil-ktck, flinging Ms hat violently 
at the dealer (as a speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons is said to have once flung his wig at 
the head of aft orator who wouldn’t leave off), or 
running a-croupier through *$rith a sword-^aae. 
^acquaintances wished to chat, or to argue, 
they, went into an ante-chamber, or into the 
supper-room. The solemn and powdered lacqueys 
stole about with cards and pins for calcu¬ 
lating punters (who, knowing every probability 
of the .game save one, and, failing the knowledge 
of that, were beggared), appeared to glide in list 
slippers- The whole place wore a calm and 
peaceful aspect, most beautiful to the philo¬ 
sopher. There was no wailing, no gnashing of 
teeth, no tearing of hair, no stamping of feel. 
When human wickedness is concentrated on one 
particular object, and all its faculties are re¬ 
morselessly perverted and bent, with diabolical 
strength of volition towards the attainment of 
one particular end, human wickedness "is apt to 
ho very quiet indeed. Guy Fawkes did not 
whistle at his work, you may be sure. The ad- 
- ministration of strychnine is not a comic song. 

It occurred one morning during this ultimate 
gala time, this “Vauxhall closing for ever” 
season of Frascati’s, to two gentlemen, both 
known by name and character to the readers of 
this chronicle (although of one its sight and cog¬ 
nisance have been lost for a considerable period), 
to look in at the comer of the Ilue de Richelieu, 
and try their luck upon, the red and the black. 

One was a very old friend, and he had grown 
to be a very old man. It is nearly fourteen years 
since, we last met him. His hair was still black, 
but it was the hair of a wig, and not of a living 
head. His whiskers were ragged and sparse, and 
these, together with a bristly moustache he had 
recently growu, were ill dyed, and the white 
showed athwart the purple, like cotton in a 
fraudulent fabric 9 / silk. His teeth, which were 
wont to gleam so beautifully, were now only a 
few irregular broken and discoloured fangs. His 
face was haggard, yet unduly puffed, and swells? 
about the jaws, and in many places blotched with 

n le. It was easy to detect, without turning 
1 his eyelid or inhaling his breath, that he 
drank. He snuffed,‘ioo, in every place where he 
was not allowed to smoke. "He had come to that 
a naughty old mail wants every kind of 
stimulant, and rushes down-hill by half a dozen 
parallel roads. His attire was shabby and his 
linen cloudy ;his trousers were patched, and the 
Metre on his hat was due, half to grease and half to 
the recent application of a wet brush. You could 
see the hole in Ms left where he hhd inked 
Ms stocking to conceal the whiteness of the 
orifice In one hand M dangled a dingy yellow 
glove, which had no fellow; from Ms dexter 
wriflt.dangled by astrlng. abraded walking-stick, 
which was more like a bludgeon. But it would 
be unpardonable to onjit the fact that ho wore 


spurs, dimly lacquered, and that -his frayed 
•ad eraaeous stock was fastened,, with a sham 
.carbuncle pin, price one franc twenty-lye cen¬ 
times In the Galerie'Vivienne, and unavailable at 
the Mont de FictA - e 

This was all that eras left of the fashionable 
Mr. Franci^ Blunt. The glories of the Horti¬ 
cultural f 6 te, Gamridge’s Hotel, the cabriolet and 
itbe tiger, the body-servant and the chambers 
in town, the watches, th* rings, the scant and 
cambric, and tbe eat velvet waistcoats, had Ml 
come down to this. It would be wearisome to 
dwell on all the details of a career towxt&s the 
dogs, which had continued with brief iatcr- 
missious of prosperity for fourteen years. It 
would be sullying this page r; with tbe shabbiest, 
and sorriest of chronicles. His instincts had 
always been canine, and the dogs had him at last. 
It was a natural culmination. It was only what 
might have been expected. Hundreds of spirits 
as dashing, as fashionable, as accomplished, bad 
so subsided into decrepitude, and drifted into 
extinction. The brilliant butterfly had become 
the dirtiest of grubs again. He was but one of 
a motley, brilliant., worthless million. 

But if you want the rapidest coup d’ceil—the 
most comprehensive bird’s-eye view—here it is. 
A thousand table d’hote dinners (many of them 
on credit), and a thousand days passed outside 
cook-shops, with nothing to eat. Thousands of 
bottles of wine, some paid for, some to which he 
I had been treated, many which he had cozened 
innkeepers out of. Much brandy, many cigars; 
hecatombs of card-packs, legions of billiard- 
matches, a sack full of loaded dice, a shower of 
stamped paper, bearing his name, now as drawer, 
now as acceptor, now as endorser. An oc¬ 
casional appearance in ihe English Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court; one or two proclamations of 
outlawry; a ream of begging let ters; a .host of 
unpaid tailors; several bevies of bayaderes, and 
worse; half a dozen convictions for escroquerie 
entailing lengthened t fesidcncre in French, in 
Belgian, and in 'Herman jails; a few duels, more 
numerous canings aud horiiewjiipoings. Behold 
it all. He had ridden in earriages-and-four, and 
he had bleu kicked down stairs; he had danced 
at balls and run away from landlords ; he bad 
been drunken and gay, and sick and in hospitals; 
but the route had been always downward, and 
it had come to this at last. And, as the Sibyl 
enhanced day by day the price of her portentous 
volumes, while they were diminished in number, < 
even so did Mr. Francis Blunt require every day 
more brandy, and derive a smaller amount of 
comfort from that down-hill cordial. 

His circle of existence was narrowing. Me- 
phistophclcs’ poodle was treeing more involved 
conceatrics round him. Tne moral halter waa 
tightening. He dared not show h im self in 
Rendon, an Brvssels, at tfit-Sermon watering- 
■ Out of a dozen formas: friends whom he 
woukTjaeot by change, not ten, not eleven, but 
just thevphole dozen, would cut him. When his 
name waVmcmtianed, it 1 waa not as “poor devil” 
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—he was beyond eonteiwtwo*i«^uily^-^t as, 
“horrible old* seamp.” The miserable hum had 
so one to talk; to now, hilt a few tavern waiters, 
gaming-housj employes, dunning landladies, 
billkrd-markeni, police agents, and commissaries 
of police.. His acquaintance with) the two last- 
named classes *was involuntary. *The police 
were well aware of him. “Le nomro<5 Blunt'’ 
was dqgrn in the . blackest books of Hue dg 
Jerusalem. He was &o old and drunken to be 
made useful as a spy. The alguazils quietly 
wadtec^uttil they could catch torn in flagrant 
debt, *13 cart him off to the galleys as a robber. 
He had ceased to have a regular lodging, and 
slept by the night in the worst “ garnis” of the 
worst, quarters, at Hfteen sous. When he had 
no money, he prowled about the Champs Elysises. 
When he won, he would have a drinking-bout at 
the wine-shops in the Halles which me kept open 
all night, and would be an insolent Amphitryon 
to market-gardeners and sergenis de vitle, who 
scoffed at him while they drank at his cost. 
But these festive evenings were rare. He had 
reached, to all appearance, that stage in the 
gambler career, when a man never wins heavit}/, 
and when Fortune permits him only to pick up 
sufficient from the green cloth to save him from 
sheer starvation, and enable him to support life 
while she tortures him. There were very few even 
tenth-rate caf£a and cstaminets, now, where he 
‘ was welcome* or allowed to brawl and drivel over 
his brandy, or his absinthe. There is a phase in 
rascaldom when the rascal is even ost racised by 
his mates. Blunt had become a solitary rogue. 
“ Mauvais garncment,” cried the French raffs 
"A thorough rip,” sneered the English raffs who 
knew him. So he was left alone. 

“ And yet,” he would moan piteously to him¬ 
self, sometime*, “ I have a brother in India who 
must & worth millions. Where is he ? How 
came he to leave the service ? Is he dead ? 1 
have written hundreds of letters to him in vain. 
Where is GeorgeBVint * 

Tbep was one plae* indeed, of whieh he was 
free—one hostfiif/ open for twelve hours out of 
t^e twenty-four—one caravanserai inhere he 
could enter. So long as he had a hat and coat 
they would admit him to the gaming-tables. 
The line was cbgiwn at caps and blouses. So long 
as hats were hats and coats coats they wejc reck¬ 
oned as belonging to the “raise decente,” and 
, their wearers Vare entitled to be called, in gam¬ 
ing-house parlance, “Messieurs de la Galcrie.” 

This precious Gentleman of the Gallery (hen, 
on the moming^ui question, went up the well- 
wore stairs of Frascati’s, and surrendered his hat 
and stick to the janitor at the door who knew 
Blunt well, and was* indeed, an ancient punter, 
on whom, when utterly broken down, the ad¬ 
ministration had Jjgjte compassion, and provided 
with a snug refuge for his deo£aiagdayiwfc&| 
had seen toen and cities, and knew ail tyfolly 
of betting against the blttc$ and aU thej/tadness 
of backing the red. And acoordiaghf^ once a 
month when his scanty wages wczafpaid hiq^ 
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and he had a holiday, he very careMly backed 
'the red’and tosh every sou at the gamiagtodde, 
and, next day, went back contentedly'to toke 
care of the hatB ana sticks. 

A clean old gentleman in a shirt-frill, btoe 
spectacles, nankeen pantaloons, and speckled 
grey stockings—thonunBie in a vaudeville kind of 
gentleman—wliispered behind his signet-ringed 
hand, as Hunt shambled towards the roulette- 
table, to a stately military made-up personage, 
with a tremendous spiked moustache, and the 
ribbons of half a dozen foreign orders at his 
button-hole: 

“Ho was in luck yesterday. He hacked toe 
numbers, .always putting a five-franc piece a 
cheval—on horseback. He must bato won at 
least live louis. Had he been able to play gold 
instead of silver, he would hare netted a hun¬ 
dred.” 

“ He will back the same number, you will see, 
to-day, and lose,” quoth the military personage, 
seutentiously. “I am sick of seeing that old 
scoundrel. I long to behold him sitting between 
two gendarmes on the benches of the court of 
assize.” 

H either the clean old gentleman nor the 
military personage ever risked so much as a five- 
franc piece at the tables. It was strictly against 
their orders to play. Their business was to 
watch those who gambled; and there were others 
there, whose business it was to watch them. 
Both were spies of the police. But when the 
toils of the day were over, and they were off duty, 
uic police gentry, and some select acquaintances 
among the croupiers, and the liveried lacqueys 
(whose services were perfuuctory, and who were 
no more real footmen than the “ greencoats” of 
the playhouse), would adjourn to a quiet wine¬ 
shop and gamble away their leisure hours iu 
comfort and joy. 

Blunt played from noou till four o’clock. Su¬ 
perstitious, as all gamblers are, he had dreamed,, 
on three successive nights, that thirty-three was 
to be his lucky number at roulftie. Understand, 
that, had he put a piece of money, or a bank- 
ote on this number, and*, when the ball had 

k'ts/j.cJ ttoVrtlrmiT rn tW vtirniVwvw Oiirfr’ 


Uirce, where it had halted, be<sa proclaimed, he 
would have received thirty-five times Ins stake. 
But there were, oS course, $o less than six-and- 
thivty chances agau*t him; and, bis dream not¬ 
withstanding, his capital was too small fh ftk ad 
three louis left after a night at the Halle) lonsk 
even the smallest amount “en pleiu,” or iu full, 
on the number. He put his stakes on horse¬ 
back: that is to say, on the yellow boundary lire 
between the square numbered tiurty-tfaree,am 
the squipenumbered thirty-four: sofoat,aobord- 
ing to toe rule* if cither %f those numbers turned 
up, he was entitled to receive half thiJty-five, Or 
seventeen times his stdfcft Sometimes he fbifted 
his piece, and put it, still gnhorseback, between 
thirty-three atid tldrt.v-twp, thus doubling his 
chances ot witming. Ohwas cunning. 

He began with a five-franc piece; won a little, 
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lost a little; «Ja«^ed&oxnplayingduring a few 
rounds; the*fcphfehsndinhy staking on red,' 
m Waefc, on odd, orQaevett; then vent bank to 
the changed square of thirfy-three, and put tea 
franca on boisBebaek. The wheel vent round and 
the b«$l jaatedfrom compartment to compart- 
moot. # ‘T»1 !Nxe-xhox 4, mrir, pair et passe,” 
cried the banker. .. *■ ( 

With a rake the croupiers pfopciled towards 
the gamester seventeen tines his stake, a hundred 
and seventy francs. 

Bp drew the money together, separated two 
louis from it, crammed the rest into his breast¬ 
pocket, and placed it in the same position. Then 
the game was made, and the brass piilar was 
twirled, and the ball went whizzing round. 

“ Trektz-Q'Ctatkjb, rouge impair et manque,” 
cried the banker. 

It being thirty-four, and the stake being 
entitled to Bhare in half the gains in either 
number, they pushed seventeen times forty francs 
towards Blunt. He was now the possessor of 
four hundred and fifty francs. 

He had not had so much money for mouths. 
He calculated that he could spend a hundred j 
francs in a riotous night, keep fifty francs for j 
eating and drinking, for emergencies, and still 
have a floating capital of three hundred francs, 
wliieh, properly divided, would enable him to 
play for a whole week. To many gamesters of Mr. 
Blunt’s calibre, who were watching his game, 
the same calculation presented itself. But, to 
the surprise of his neighbours, be never touched 
the four hundred and fifty francs. It was in 
gold, and he let the pile remain between thirty- 
three and thirty-four. He shut his eyes, and 
screwed the lids close together. He folded his 
arms, and dug his nails into the palms of his 
hands. He felt that the back of his head was 
burning hot, and that his feet were icy cold. He 
gnawed his lips, and awaited the issue. 

The pillar was twirled; the ball rushed round 
in mad gyration. Blunt heard it hopping up and 
down, to and fro,l orn the outer to the inner rim. 
Then its march was feebler; then it stopped. 
Then there was silened; and a voice like the sound 
of a trumpet came and smote him on the car. c- 

“ Treste-ikois,” it said, “noir, pair et passe.” 

It was thirty-three. HS had won seven thou¬ 
sand sis hundred an^ fifty francs. 

“By Jove!” cried a voice; in English, behind 
and I’ve been backing that confounded 
thirty-two in full instead of on horseback, and 
have lost every sou.” 

Blunt turned round and saw a young gentle- 
man, very handsome, very bold-looking, and very 
fashionably dressed. 

“ We are\ountrymen, it seems ” the (gamester 
remarked, trying to mtftter up wW he could of 
the anciefifc affable amenity of Francis Blunt, 
Bsqttife. s • 

The young gentlenym gave k haughty stare, 
aadnodirect answer. * 

? you’re in luck, ojd gentleman,” %e conde¬ 
scended to observe. « 
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,, "lam. Why didn’t you back my luck? Are ‘ 
you so rare a punter as not to*be up to that " 
chance?” , ; - ■ 

“ I wasn't thinking about it, X jwas intent on 
my own mined number. And now X have lost 
all” • * • „ , 

Blunt lutt withdrawn bis wificings at the end 
of the round, while he conversed with ms neigh¬ 
bour, as most experienced gamblers wilfedo* as a 
measure of precaution, and sometimes even before 
they use their handkerchief, or take a pinch of 
snuff, lest an unexpected bleeding ■atg&s nose, 
or even a sudden fit of sneezing ear coughing, 
should render them incapable of watching the 
chances of the game. 

Francis Blunt, Esquire, h£d never in his most 
prosperous period been addicted to giving away 
money, or even to paying it when it was due. 
“Frank docs not like parting with the sinners," 
was the verdict passed in sporting circles on liis 
disposition to be tenacious of current cash. He 
would sow his acceptances at three months 
broadcast, but it was difficult to get a sovereign 
out of him. It is, however, one,of tlm many 
superstitions of gamblers that luck may be con¬ 
ciliated by giving a piece of gold to a player who 
has just lost his last stake- The recipient of this 
bounty should be young, and preferably awoman, 
but ladies were excluded from Frascati’s. Dis¬ 
cipline must be preserved, even among the 
devils. 

“And so you have lost all,” Blunt said. Ho 
had not played for four rounds. 

“ Not a hard.” 

The old punter had seven thousand six hun¬ 
dred and tifty francs. He could afford to be 
liberal. He took five louis from his breast¬ 
pocket, and placed them in tlic young man’s 
hand. w 

“Accept this loan,” he said, omiUHlg, not 
through delicacy, but. through avarice, to call it „ 
a gift. “ When you have wotyi hundred louis 
you can return ^jt to«? ;c. But I advise you to 
hack my luck.” t 

The young man stared, litsKuted, reddened 
slightly, passed his white fingers through his 
hair in a confused manner, then held out life, 
hand and took the Money. 

“ I can give it you back presently, you know, 
old gentleman,” he stammered. 

Yes; Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt took the money. He 
reddened, stammered, hesitated \Jmi he took the 
money. Have you never been toll that inveterate * 
gambling has an inevitable tendency to hfrrihw 
the ampin heart, and to destroy in the gamester 
every sense of shame? Out of a gaming-house, 
Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt would have disdained to 
touch this shameful old denture's money. Ho 
looked like a beggar-man. But inside Erwcatj’s, 
Mr. Greyfaunt was very glo^Meod to accept it. 
JfariPs ypung $ et, you seeTwut after another 
jfcankupprcnticcship even the Mush, the stem- 
men Mti the besitatite, would have disappear^ 
Blnntvgeaton playing. He soon forgot all 
about tfcc^crson^to whom he had been so un- 
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dawn captain. YYou’re so drunk asd so despe¬ 
rate, that something teUa me that thirty-three at 
zero will turn up:” , 

Blunt took the praffercd r tauis, and tried, as 
steadily as he wold, to roll it on end towards 
the compartment marked zero, which is close to 
the outer circumference of the wheel, in the 
•middle of the table. But* his aim, accurate 
enough When sober, foiled liim now. The'eoin 
stopped at the compartment marked ■‘‘four,” 
oscillated, and fell flat. 0 

"Bor zero?" a croupier said inquiringly. lie | 
was close to the loais, and would hare gently 
propelled it with his rake towards the designated 
spot; but Blunt, with a screech, forbade him. 

“ Let it be there,” he said. “ The devil will 
take care of his own.” 

“A thousand francs on thirty-throe, and a 
single louis on jsero,” whispered the clean old 
gentleman; “the fellow must be xuad. Any¬ 
way he must lose.” 

The pillar revolved, the ball whizzed round 
and stopped. Then the banker called out: 

“ Zbbo.” 

The rakes gathered in Blunt’s thousand franc 
note and the poor broken-down captain’s louts. 
He did not care to ask his debtor when he v ould 
repay him. Justice Shallow had, perhaps, about 
as good a chance of being repaid the thousand 
pounds which Sir John Fidstaff owed him. The 
poor broken-down captain was a philosopher. 
All be said was this: 

“The imbecile! Why did he not insure on zero 
as 1 told him? At least thirty-five louis would 
have been saved out of the wreck, and some capital 
would have been left for future operations." 

Blunt was too old a haud to fall beneath the 
table in a fit, to tear his hair, or to beat Jus 
breast. He staggered away to the buffcl, and 
asked the waiter to let him have a glass of brandv 
on credit. The superintendent nodded assent, 
and they gave him the liquor. He had lost so very 
largely as to be entitled to that trifling pourboire. 
Frascati had some bowels of compassion. 

“Besides,” he ^tid, as he drained the glass, 
“it’s only for a little time. I shall pay presently. 
There’s & fellow in the room owes me live louis 
Has anybody seen him ? A handsome fellow with 
curly hair.” 

He had reached that stage of intoxication not 
uncommon with habi'ual topers, when an addi¬ 
tional glass of liquor rather Sobers than stupities. 
BlumT-folt, for a moment, himself again. The 
lacqueys kept a keen eye upon him to turn him 
out (now that he was ruined) if he attempted fo 
create a disturbance; but he went very com- 
psaedly to and fro and up and down, from the 
roulette to tfce trente-et-quarante, seeking for the 
fellow who owed him five louis. v «• 

Rd foufld the fellow at last.' Mr. Edgar 
Grey font's face was flushed and his eyes ,werc 
sparkling. A pile of notes and gold was before 
Mm. He was winning'largely. 

“Hallo! old gentleman,” he cried*as Blunt. 
(bums with pendente lip and bloodshot eyes. 


“Cleaned out, I suppose P” 

* "Ay!" 

"Ah! yon backed your luck a little too often. 
You’d better have been contented with a little. 
What a lot you were winning, to bo sure. Step I 
don't I owe yon flue jouis? Here they are. And 
oblige mo by going to another teble, and playing 
by yourself,Tor, if you back mg' nook, it’s sure to 
lium, and I shall lose.” 

i Blunt thrust the moqpy in Mb pootect, and 
turned on bis heel in dudgeon. The youug 
man’s voice and manner seemed to him inex¬ 
pressibly insolent, lie skulked to thcaapalette- 
tabte, and changed his five pieoes of gold into 
twenty pieces of five francs each. Ho wished to 
protract bis agony as long impossible. 

He played cautiously, timidly, nervously— 
eschewing the numbers altogether, waiting 
sometimes for a dozen rounds before there 
appeared what he deemed a favourable chance, 
shifting his paltry stakes, now to red, now to 
black, now to odd, now to even, now to over, now 
to under. At ouo time lie had scraped together 
some sixty or seventy francs; but luck again 
departed from him, and, as the dock struck ten, 
he had lost the last of his five louis. 

lie found mil Edgar Greyfaunt again, who, 
still winning, was absorbed in the game. Blunt 
jogged his elbow. 

“ 1 am cleaned out again,” be pleaded humbly. 

“ When you were loo, I lent you five louis, and 
those 1 hat c had back, and spent. Lend me tea 
louis now, for Heaven’s sake. There is only 
another hour left to play. Let me have one 
more chance.” 

“Go to the deuce!” cried Edgar Greyfaunt. 
pettishly, os he gathered in a handful of louis lie 
had won. 

“ Only five louis, then,” urged the miserable 
old man. “ Make it five louis, fonmereyjs sake, 
and you shall have them baok in five minutes. I 
didn’t unit to be naked when 1 lent you the 
money.” 

“The more fc»l yfca‘” Mi\Greyfaunt coolly 
responded. “ Don’t bothci me! You’re making 
me play, all at sixes and sevcilb.’ Stop! here’s 
a livc-fmr.c piece. It will get you a bed, anti 
some breakfast in the morning.” 

The ancient spirit of Francis Blunt, Esquire— 
the remembrance that he had once been a gen* 
tloinan^-roM for a single momont, and chased 
away the miasma of misery, the fumes of brandy 
and tobacco, which hung alwut hitft as a mantle. , 
By a mechanical movement, be clutched at the 
proffered dole, but, lifting his shaking band, be 
flung itf'at the head of Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt, 
accompanying ihc act by a. sturm of fierce in¬ 
vective addressed to that young gentleman. 

The beggared gamester Hras speedily seized 
round the body by two of the powdered foot¬ 
men. It‘was , intolerable ^at the. decorous 
«&£ r*t of so important a gatbe as treate-et- 
quarante should be interrupted by the frenzied 
violcnccLof this tattHred and disreputable per¬ 
son. Tjh 1 entrance of the saloons most be 
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over three handled & year, you we possiblyin a 
position to induke tow gentility'; bat if it be 
nnjthmg under that amount, jou cannot afford 
to be genteel at eo heavy* cost, Every income, 
whatever may ,fee its amorfbt, requires careful 
management. It is just at easy to get into debt 
and difficulty with a few thousands a year as 
with a few hundreds.*' Perhaps the safest 
position is that of the mau who cams two or 
three pounds a week. His income is so small 
that x »0 one will trust hipt, and so he is obliged 
to buy hie goods as he wauts them, and pay for 
them with ready money. This person cannot 




with duns and creditors. By avoiding credit, a 
man may live and support a family upon a 
hundred a year without getting into debt. By 
taking credit, be will be in debt with ten 
thousand a year. 

It is a very simple matter. Credit never per¬ 
mits a man to know the real value of money, 
nor to have full control over his affairs. It pre¬ 
sents all his expenses in the aggregate and not 
in detail. Every one lias more or less of the 
miser's love of money—of the actual gold pieces 
and the crisp bank-notes. Now, if yon have 
these things in your pocket, you see them, as 
you make your purchases, visibly diminishing 
under yoar cyes. The lessening heap cries to 
you to stop. You would like to buy this, that, 
and the other; but you know exactly how much 
money you have left, and that if you go on buy¬ 
ing more things your purse will soon be empty. 
You do not see this wlien you take credit. Yot^ 
give your orders freely, without thought or cal¬ 
culation ; and when the day of payment comes, 
yon find that you have overrun the constable. 

Tie honest and the dishonest, the careful and 
the reckless, all fall victims to this snare. They 
begin life by owing, and they never know what 
it » to have direct control over their means. 
T» consequence is, that they are utterly with¬ 
out a guide to the scale by which they ought to 
live. People who owe instead of paying for 
what they requirj?, invariably pilch that scab* 
too high. Let us tako the case of n man with 
three hundred a yean Being a gentleman l»oi n 
and bred, and married to a lady, he considers 16 
necessary that he should have a genteel house. 
Now, in London you canrot gel a house with 
any pretensions to gentility for less than sixty 
pounds a year. VYctl, perhaps & man with three 
hundred a year can afford to pay rixty pounds 
fordHP house. But how seldom does he reckon 
that the actual sum he will have to pay, includ¬ 
ing rates and taxes, is close upon eighty pound*? 
Then comes the furnishing. The young man, 
seeing that other persons with the same means 
as himself have well-appointed houses, at once 
proceeds to furnish Ins residence irotn <’:itchcn 
to attic, on credit. I <iaj on credit, for if he 
were possessed of the necessary money, he 
would' wait and furnish it by degrees. He now 
commences life as a householder,, keeps a cook 
tncka housemaid, runs bills with all ips trades¬ 
people,‘maintain* a genteel establishment, gives 


little parties, and lives happily-r-for three 
•months. At the end of that time bills tumble in 
upon him, and he finds that their united amount 
is considerably more than his quarter's salary. 
If his creditors press him, lie Is driven to 
borrow money at rtunons interest; and so ho 
ia fairly launched upon a careqr of misery. And 
all for the ewaut of the commonest prudence. 
Three hundred a year is a salary upon, which a 
family may live comfortably; but not«luxim- 
husly. It will not admifof ad libitam expeudi- 
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watched. A man with tliis amount salary 
ought not to pay more than sixty pounds a 
year for house-rent, including taxes, and he 
ought to purchase his furniture by degrees. 
He has no business to set op as a full-mown 
householder in a moment. If he can manage 
to complete his furnishing in two or three 
years, he will do very well. In any ease he 
canuot afford to pay a premium of fivo-and- 
twenty or thirty j>er cent on every stick he 
buys. On the contrary, it is necessary that he 
should get everything at the very cheapest. 
This is only to be done by paying ready money, 
and ready money is only to be got by living for 
a year or two witluu one’s income. Everything 
in nature grows by degrees—everything but the 
human donkey, which tries to be a magnificent 
animal, as like a lion as possible, in a minute. 
Let me enumerate a few things which a man 
cannot affoid to do with an income of no more 
than three hundred a year. He cannot afford 
two servants; he cannot afford to give set 
parties; he cannot afford three courses and a 
dessert every day; mid, as a broad rule, lie can¬ 
not afford to take three months’ credit from his 
tradespeople. Two servants will cost him at 
the very least sixty pounds a year, an amount 
entirely out of proportion to lus means. Then 
that three course and a dessert lysines* is the 
very type of a mockery, a delusion, and denture. 
It may be said that a pl^te of soup does not 
cost much; that a bit of fish is an inexpensive 
luxury; that a puddipr- is a <ory simple viand. 
That, periiaps, w true, of .each of these dishes 
separately; but collectively, w forming the 
daily lull of faro in a small establishment, they 
will be Idund to come verv costly. At an ear- 
ing-houae you can get basin of soup for a 
shilling, or a plate, of salmon or turbot for the 
same amount. But you cannot make a shilling’s 
worth ftf setup at home; you cannot buy a 
shilling’s worth of salmon. A dinner of this 
kind cooked for two persons Mfili cost at the 
very least throe shillings a head. Six shillings 
a day for dinners, to say nothing of the eon- 
sumptidh and waste below stains, on a salary of 
less than a pound a day! No; clearly this will 
not do. Tile stem fact must be faced; there 
must tie a good deal of plain but substantitff 
boiled beef and roast mutton, occasionally cold, 
about the* dinners in a three hundred a year 
Better is a dinner of herbs with 
iSveTftean the stalled ox and contention there¬ 
with. \f£tter cold mVrttoa and pickles now and 
then wit^ independence, titan three courses 
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cuwibofi, and be dhntent with champagne dinners The great marvel is that so pony people 
Sitd * box at the Opera as an occasional treat. should deliberately choose to bo miserable when 


U tmj be laid dowa as a rule, that a thousand they wight jest as easily bo 


happy. 

» to an 


It is die 


no graduate! «ca«t of houses to suit lueomee teat the kind. The beat nicwranse, those winch 
vary only k$ a hundred or so, A thousand ayear sweeten life most, and leave cy> bitterns* be- 
doea not justify a better boost than five hundred. hind, an chdtp pleasures. What greater plea* 
Them is nothing between the moderately genteel ,?ures can a man enjoy than the sense of being 
residence and the female servants, and the man- free and independent P The man with <kis fine 

*_?_•_* i_ l* _ _r_*_ v.* 


moot involving a carriage find footmen. house, his glittering earn 

It used to be said that fools built houaea and banquets, for which lie is in 
wise men lived in them. But this was a proverb prisoner, for over dragging his dmiagftebmd 
of our ancestors, who made haste gently i» the him through all the grandeur of the false world 
matter of living. Now-a days landlords and m which he moves. 1 e ill go out this moruing 
tenants arc all fools together. Not long ago 1 with the consciousness that i owe no man any- 
observed the tax-satlierer proceeding on his thing, that even the bright Hay is earned and 
rounds. I watched him through a whole street paid for, and I will walk to ljigbgate, and,being 
in a genteel region, and I am certain, by the weary, and hungry, and athirst, I will enter a 
momentary stay he made at each door, that he wayside inn and feast upon bread and cheese, 
did not receive the taxes at & single house. I washing it down with a mug of ale, and there 
thought it extremely probable that the landlord*, will be no pleasure superior to mine in all 
had not received their rents. The whole sy stem Christendom. 

is rotten to the core, On every hand wc see___ __ ... _ 

people living on credit putting off pay-day to ctimmfp , v t „ k riTY 

the last, making m tiie end some desperate .SUMMER IN xui, un. 

effort, either by begging or borrowing, to scrape £ stranoe wan lustre dwells upon that brow, 

the money together, and then straggling on “f presage of duim-r things; 

. -A, „r As though the angels hovered round my lore, 

again, with the canker of care rating at the r And ^ , M . r * h ^ twi „ bt of wi ’ g8 . 

hearts, to the inevitable goal of bankruptcy. If Yol ^ ()U | d i fain l^hold .nore ^auhlv light 
people would only make a push at the beginning AV Uhin those azure eyes so weirdly bright, 
instead of the end, Ihev would save themselves . , 

ail this misery. The' great becrct of being £ silent music plays about her face, 
solvent, and well-to-do, and comfortable, is to * strange sweet melody that ha .no sound ; 

get ahead of your expenses. Eal and drink this. ln teHrg the prec5l „. u 0 f t . a thodral ground, 
month what you earn J last mouth, not what An<i llhten , t ‘ 0 th „ harmom , w j t hin, 
you are gomg to earn next month. There are, Himself debarrcd by consciousness of sin. 
no doubt, many persons so unforl unatiely situated , , , . , , , 

that thev can never accomplish this. No man <> f ' ,r one < la T ^y°“ d thc ?'* s ! 

To bring a homely «.mik* to that pure face, ,, 

To light those azure eyes w ith cheerful mirth \ 

, , . , . „ , r, i ■ O Heaven forgive nu«, but I curse my fatej* 

who cannot help their misfortunes. But, as a That lhig i caiinot do nn til mo late ! 
rule, these unfortunates arc far less trouble to , , , 

society than those in a better position who bring £far 1 know the fhesm* •»>**"£* 

tlipir miofci'fnnoa if inn tlioinaolvns hv deliberate Bearing their miuaretn of mil J white; 


, and his rich 
>t, is a slave, a 


SUMMER IN THE CITY. 


their misfortunes tfpon themselves by deliberate 

recklessness and extravagance. You may help Thc hawtbl)rn fiIls the Varm air with delight; 
a poor honest stragghlig man to some purpose. W kile o’es-the meadows shifting shadows Uv, 
But the utmost you can do for an unthnft it’ And lree# btand b ] ac k ogam^the totalling sky. 
thrown away. You give him money you have . , , _ 

earned by hard labour and sdved by self-denial and ^ t ^* # eve “? w h«> the grsat soft ww»a 

eoonow/a&dhe'tinplfduicswhich,ou 

%m never permitted yours^f to emoy. And lu ^ ruus imr ,*, e ever calmly sleeps, 

Agmseure is proposed by t^e Lord ChanccUor, Lo j the , ono * n } KhtinBttle hto ]o ^ e oc / |)<mni 
the wed object ot which mav be said to be—-to To charm the silence of the starry Sound 

Ime Xot ta ir «owds of happy faces hastening home 

possible that it may have some effect in cor. gt ftb metwith impotence and vain regret! 
trolling the recklessoractices of tradesmen, who, j ^ thm kiafi t U T wives and Utfio ones, 
hdVing no dread of the Court of Bankruptcy Fm out beyond the city’s noise and frets 
before theirs eyes, arc ever anxious to force My little one. more beautiful than they. 


debtor^ against the ftMfss operation ol the rnhmheedleM bastUf fond rams Ale yenffc! 
taW directed by unscrupulous and rapacious ore- Tbytjl she smile on me, and look contented, 
dltcjrs; but it will nefer compel' people to live Why u£,sriae and sco{p me without rath ? 
wiwlft ^heir means—that is to say, it.rill never 0 Heavek' she, weeping, clings unto my breast, 
teach common prudence and common honesty. And says yat there alone rite fladeth rest 1 
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Dew llttie bne, rack !*v# end eowrtwiAy', 
Shall surely raw* g* withe*t JWwd! 

Far God la good, and angel* oft «* giro* 
To be an earth, for «wth, • watch&l guard: 
1 only fcaowi ftuur, and iisArtil^ think 
My love to* new the lone e(«nud brink. 


JEBEL USDtM AND THE DEAD SEA. 

1 w*s in Palestine in the spring of the ym 
1863, with a party of four friends. Our first 
object, in common with most travellers who 
visit ftafc country, had been to see Jerusalem and 
its environs. But we were unwilling at once after 
this to adopt the usual course and proceed on 
our tray to Damascus.. Wc had already accom¬ 
plished the ordinary excursion to the Jordan 
and the north of the Dead Sea; and it was our 
wish, ere leaving the neighbourhood, to -see 
something more ol‘ this celebrated lake, for both 
its eastern and western shores are well known 
to possess fur greater attractions than the part 
of the coast we had visited, although an expe¬ 
dition to them is seldom included in a tour 
through the Holy Land. The ica»uu of this is 
that they can never be explored without consi¬ 
derable difficulty and even danger, while at 
times the warlike state of the Bedouin tribes in 
those regions, renders the journey utIcily im¬ 
practicable. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, we deter¬ 
mined to make every effort, to reach the great 
salt ridge called Jebel Usduni, on the south¬ 
western shore of the sea, and thence to make our 
way along the west coast t o bebbelv and Am J nly. 

On our first arrival at Jerusalem we had in¬ 
quired the names of the several tribes through 
whose territories wc should have to pass, and 
learned that between Hebron, Jebel Usduni, 
and Ain Jidy, tbc country belonged to the 
Jeh&Jtt Aralft j while the Ta'amirah were lords 
of the dbil from Am Jidy to Bethlehem. These 
tribes were on friendly terms, so that an escort 
from toe one co-’lfl protect us through the pos¬ 
sessions of the othft*. Mr. Bc^lteim, banker at 
Jerusalem, to whose'kindness we arc indebted 
for much of the profit and pleasure of our stay 
jp the Holy City, undertook the management of 
the affair, and endft-mured to procure the ne- 
cessary guard from tlto Ta’amirah. In doing 
this, uia first difficulty was to ascertain the 
whereabouts of the Sheikh. The movements of 
a Bedouin prince are never made public by court 
, circular, and*there are times when be sees fit to 
keep them unusually secret. It was on one of 
these occasions that we sought the services of 
the Ta’amirah qhief. Some of his tribe t*ui lately 
committed a murder, and too Turkish govern¬ 
ment was therefore anxious to discover his 
abode. He sat orally viewed this anxiety with 
apprehenaton,and thought it prudonl for the time 
to be neither shea nor heard of iu Jerusalem. Mr. 
Bergheim, bowewfer, succeeded fin oouqpunicy) i*g 
with him; bat his demand for furnishing t^escOR 
was three.thoQ|ond piaster*, a larger smjjlban we 
felt ineliand to give. As he refuseriOo lower 
Ids prise, a Turkish guard was sturr rated: but 


we were told that it was positively dangerous to 
travel through the Bedouin territory ttftdsr the 
protection of the Sultan’s soldiers; their pre¬ 
sence only exasperates live Arabs, with Whom 
they are on the worst of terns. Affair* ware 
in this condition, when our dragoman at length 
came to ns with the # p!easiug intelligence wait 
Atm Dahfik, chieflof the Jehalin, was willing to 
escort us for eight hundred piastres. Having 
assured ourselves that he was m a position to 
fulfil the terras of agfeement which he proposed, 
a contract was signed and sealed in the presence 
of the English consul, between our party and 
Sheikh Hamsa, toe chieftain’s agent at Jeru¬ 
salem. 

The form of the contract may prove of ser¬ 
vice to other travellers. At any rate, it had the 
effect of causing the Sheikhs to bestir them- 
m Ives (o the utmost, for their own sakes, in the 
hour of need. 

costhact: 

1. Sheikh Hamsa Abu Zarou engages with Lord 

A-, Mr. B-, Mr. C -F-, Mr. N- 

S-, and Mr. (»- V -, to escort them to 

Bt thh'heui, Hebron, Jebel Usdum, Sebbrii, and Am 
Jidy, for the sum of eight hundred piastres, four 
hundred of which shall he paid in advance, the re¬ 
maining four hundred on the safe return of the above- 
named guitlemen to Jerusalem. 

2. The bheikh further engages to pay fourfold 
of the value of any artiUe ot property belonging to 
the above-named gentlemen, provided that it be tost 
by robbery. 

3. In case of any dispute arising as to the terms 
of the contract, it shall be settled by the British 
•consul at Jerusalem. 

British Consulate for Palestine, at 
Jerusalem, April 1th. le’6J. 

> Signed on behalf of ourselves 

and partv of friends, 
j N. D. J. 8. 
jC.T.W.E. 

Seal of Sheikh ITamsa * 

Abu Zarou. Attestation, Ac. 


We left Jerusalem on the afternoon of April 
! 5th, and on reaching Bethlehem encamped for 
the night, choosing a most picturesque Spot 
amidst some fine old oliges, in a valley to the 
-south of the ridge whereon the village is built. 
The next morning, we turned our horses* 
heads in the direction of Hebron, when an 
hour’s ride brought us to the pools of Solo¬ 
mon. After passing thesfo the path leads across 
wild and uqpultivafcd hills, covered with brush¬ 
wood; and it no not till the afternoon that 
we entered a more fertile region, and found 
ourselves on the ancient road which runs to* 
&ards the south through the. Vale of Esfaasi 
On either side of us were terraced slopes clothed 
with vineyards still kept with the greatost care. 

We were now approaching 1 lebrart, the highest 
of the cities on tin* Palestiue range, and 
situated on the east of the valley Sown which 
we bad been riding? • A gently sloping plain 
opens out before it to ti^ west, and on this otuf 
tents were already pitched; but we coulj^not 
yet diarribunt, for it was an object to*see the 
city, ss well as the tre^ called Abraham’s Oak, 
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that day, as an ea&y atari would he requisite on 
the nwrtro*. We wherefore rode out oft lie dell 
for about a mils to the north-west, following a 
path enclosed between stout walls, where we 
left our horses and walked a short distance to 
the oak. Beneath the boughs sat a party of 
sullen Mohammedans, m>d amongst them a 
Mogrebbin, or dervish frofh Morocco, vjjho 
seemed to he the guardian of the sacred tree. 
They did not attempt to interfere with us 
so long as we were all fogether; but when 
in a few minutes my four friends returned to 
the horses, leaving me engaged in gathering 
some acorns, my right arm was suddfnly 
seised from behind by the infuriate black, 
who with a pickaxe raised aloft was preparing 
to strike me down. The rage of the lanatic 
seemed to know no bounds; lie could not en¬ 
dure that an infidel should thus desecrate the 
tree under which the great patriarch, El Khulil, 
had pitched bis tent. 1 had not an instant to 
lose, hut wrenching myself from the mauN 
grasp, X drew my revolver. This weapon is 
held in peculiar awe by all the uncivilised 
classes in Palestine, and its close proximity to 
the ruffians (for my first assailant was supported 
by his companions) caused them to fall back 
and stand at bay. The speedy return of my 
friends put an end to the adventure. 

The morning of April 7th at Hebron will long 
be remembered by us. As we looked out of our 
tent, the sun was rising over the hills to the 
east, lighting up the time-honoured walls of the 
Baram. Clustered around this, lay the little 
white-domed houses of the city, and from its 

f ates were being driven forth herds of goats, to 
rowse on the very hills where once fed the 
flocks of the patriarchs. Everything reminded 
us of those days, indeed we seemed to be liviug 
in them. The dew was still glistening on the 
grass, when, mounted on a good Syrian maic 
followed by her foal, came the grey-haired Bc- 
douia Sheikh, our guide, a long Arab lance in 
his hand, and a stout Damascus broad-swon! by 
his side. His dress was very picturesque—lie 
wore a long garment'of striped silk, surmounted 
by a black and white earners hair abba; on lus 
head, the usual silk Kcfiych, which with red, 
boots completed the costume. The horse also 
was an interesting study: its saddle was peaked 
before and behind, an arrangement which causes 
the unpractised rider to imagine himself seated 
between the prongs of a pilowork; flic stirrups 
were r®n#rkably short, thefoqt resting in a sort 
of scale pan; while the bit was calculated, with¬ 
out careful use,, to amputate the horse’s lower 
jaw—a touch of the rein being sufficient to*” 
bring the auimal on its haunches. The shoes 
w«e simple sheets of irou. Abu Dalifik was 
accompanied by Sheikh Hamsa and five Jch&lia 
warriqra. r His professions of friendship were 
unboun4pH u he kissed our hands, and raised 
them lot forehead, displaying, besides, ctery 
tqlgfin of good will. Our dragoman and he 
QMMkc^ ui true Oriental faahiofi' When the 
w^PSpstions were complete, we invited him 
to" eitodke. and drink cfiJfce. It was nleasimr, 


* meantime, to see the respect m which he whs 
hfeld by the Arabs around, who were eager to tejl 
us of n» large flocks and possessions. 

We were soon in the saddle end on our way 
southward along the path which leads over the 
hills of Carmel, where Abigail met David p he 
went up to t take vengeance 8n the cWrlish 
Nabal. There is scarcely a rougher voad in 
Palestine; the horses had literally to scramble 
over the rocks, and the baggage was wifh diffi¬ 
culty kept on the mhies. Tiu about mid-day we 
continued to ascend; and when an hour later 
we halted to rest and refresh ourselves, Wtffoust, < 
I think, lure reaohed nearly the loftiest part of 
the Jiidman wilderness, some four thousand five 
hundred feet above the level ^jf the Dead Sea. 

While at luncheon, wc were entertained bv 
the arrival of a caravan from Petra, 'which 
stopped for the camels to browse on the grass 
growing luxuriantly for a short distance around. 
To procure food for the beasts was not the 
only object of tins delay on the part of the 
Arabs; they had also au eye to their own re¬ 
freshment upon the remnants of our luncheon. 
As soon as we had finished, they arranged them¬ 
selves for the repast according to desert fashion. 
Bending tlieir legs beneath them in a form which 
none but practised limbs could assume, they 
squatted in a circle, and, being joined by the 
two Sheikhs of our party, commenced the most 
scrupulously just division of the food, which it 
is needless to say was devoured without the as¬ 
sistance of knives and forks. The meal was no 
sooner over than the caravan prepared to move 
'on its way. Each man sprang upon the hack of 
lus camel as it lay meekly on the ground, and 
the animal, well knowing that its time for rest 
had ended, m an instant raised itself on its hind¬ 
legs with a jeik which would inevitably have 
burled an inexperienced ndcr some yards over 
its head : another plunge, calculated to pi*duce 
like evil results, only in an opposite direction, 
and the beast was on its foie-legs also, ready to 
continue the march. We wepwnot long in fol¬ 
lowing the example of flic Aiabs. 

The path now led down some ,dcep ravines. 
The locks ceased, and the scenery reminded us 
, of Englisbidowns. Here and there were iargq 
flocks of storks, affordin^Japital practice for 
our revolvers. It was about four o’clock in the 
afternoon when wc espied ahead the well-known 
black teats ot a Bedouin encampment. Putting 
spurs to our horses, wc galloped into a large 
open square bounded by the habitations of the 
Jehalin, where, to our unspeakable dismay, the 
muleteers, who had been sent forward, as usual, 
with thcAaggage, were pitching the tents. The 
space was mica with screaming children and 
yelping dogs; while, aroused by this unwonted 
uproar, lazy Arabs issued from their respec¬ 
tive tents to gaze in sleepy wonderment at the 
strange arrival. With a tew exceptions, their 
faanyyore,an expression of fallen stupidity, 
lS%u5feed by an occasional look of extreme sta- 
liciouBuSLs. These locks would doubtless have 
led to unpl jasant results, if it had not been for 
the nresenV> of Abu Dalifik. who Sat smoking. 
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used every argument to induce us to remain for 
the.rug.ht, we gave orders for an immediate 
stari^ar were Ihe mules again unladen until 
the noma of the^TeMltucamp had given place to 
the stillness of tire desert. # 

TheArrd’s-eye view over the wilderness below, 
was magnificent. For miles to the south of tae 
lake, arid the sea itself, as far as the northern ex - 
tremife^f the peninsula, were stretched out in 
panoramic grandeur at our feet. The view was 
dosed on the east, beyond the waters of the 
lake, by tbe gigantic wall of tbe Moab Moun¬ 
tains, which appeared but a short distance off, 
though in reality a ride of four or five hours was 
before us ere even the western shore could be 
reached. The nature of the intervening ground 
causes this deception. It possesses no marked 
features, no difference of coloui, but consists of 
a series of grey hills moulded into every con¬ 
ceivable shape. There is nothing on which to 
fix the eye for the purpose of forming an esti¬ 
mate of distance. Over this vast expanse of 
country there were signs of vege tation in two 
places only: on the far side of the peninsula 
before mentioned, and along the east of the vale 
to the south of the lake, where it was observed 
in considerable quantities. With the exception 
of these fertile tracts, a sterile waste lay before 
us. Nor was the view towards the south more 
inviting. There, the eye wandered over barren 
hills, tui it rested in the far distance on desert, 
plains bounded by gathering mist. An angry 
.and threatening sky completed the desolation of 
the scene. 

A rapid descent over slippery rocks was now 
commenced. We dismounted, and led the horses 
as beg we ceuld, finding great difficulty at times 
iu keeping clear of them, for they slipped with 
the loose stones, an4 we were encumbered with 
boots and spurs, At last, by a process of sliding 
aud scrambling, *ti»c lSettom the cliff was 
readied, but several times the baggagc-malcs 
rolled over, End it was all our "indefatigable 
muleteers could do to set them on their legs 
bgain. For another two hours am? a half we< 
continued to descend,Priding at times along the 
bed of some dry water-course, or crossing hills 
cm which. grdV a few chance and meagre shrubs, 
withered by the heat of the sun. * 

At aboul eleven o’clock on the following 
morning, we halted for luncheon under the 
boughs of a solitary shittim-tree. The rain, 
which had long threatened, now commenced 
in good earnest. Meanwhile, the t\>* Sheikhs 
rode oh and soon, fell in with the seout 

5 ho had been sent forward in the morning. 

[e reported that he had reached the well 
at thefoOt of the mountains, where we were 
hoping soon tcyj&ia a supply of waiter, and that 


together ; teliitog us that it vmuldbe necessary 
■tor discover the : name of the trite, tefcwe the 
descent to" the well was . jnade. 
we remounted, and soon Overtook the btegted 
For the next thtfty minutes the path Teel ha 
over hare limestone rocks, rendered doubly 
slippery by the heavy rain. It was plain enough 


frith-this intelligence, and warned, Jm to keep 


rounded each rock with their guns ready to be 
levelled. Thus we reached the top of another 
precipitous descent «of sevfral hundred feet, 
where the Sheikh bade us halt till the escort 
preceded us into the Wady Zuweirah, through 
whiph our path lay, and where tbe Bedoum had 
been seen. We were now standing on the 
slopes of a vast mountain amphitheatre. Below 
us, about a mile to the front and just visible 
beyond intervening masses of rock, lay a stony 
plain dotted over with shittim and acacia trees, 
aud washed by the waters of the lake. The 
rocks between us and the plain were separated 
from the mountain wall on the left by the Wady, 
which narrows towards the bottom mto a defile, 
leading straight out of the wilderness to the 
shores of the Dead Sea. 

We anxiously watched the progress of our 
men along this ravine. At no time could we 
distinguish more than five figures, although we 
afterwards learned that they met with a band 
of about seventy Bedouin, who t hought it pru¬ 
dent for the present to keep out of our sight. 
These assured the escort that they would offer 
no resistance to our safe passage, and ratified 
their promise, as is usual on such occasions, by 
,inviting them to smoke. It seemed that they 
had come from the neighbourhood of Gaza, and 
were on their way to plunder Kerak, a city to 
the east of the Dead Sea. Their party consisted 
of el-Osman, Maaza, aud Tik&yah Arabs. 

Our escort signalled to us from below that 
we might venture to descend, so that we made 
our way down the terrible path without any ap¬ 
prehension of danger. On reaching the well at 
the bottom we dismounted, and let our weary 
animals quench their thirst. They had last 
drank on the afternoon <4 the previous day. 
One of the Bedouin, who was found sitting by 
the well, asked for powder and shot; but, on* 
being refused, at once took himself off, probably . 
to report on our numbers. Our inability, how¬ 
ever, to understaad»the language, left us at the 
time in utter ignorance of many of the facts 
with which we afterward! became acquainted. 

We hadbbecn Abated by the cistern at the 
head of the ravine’ for some few minute drink. 

ing the water, when B-, who had walked on, - 

#ras seen returning round the rock in frottt, 
closely followed by thirty-five or forty cut-thKwt- 
looking Bedouin. Each carried a bludseow a 
daggex, and a matchlock, the fusee of winch 
were flight. Their countenances betokened great 
exultation at having tfus trapped t^, and their 
savage appearance was still further increased by 
their wild costume.* • ’ * * 

We at onw sprang iq£o our saddles; but the 
path behind us was already secured to ppsveht 
retreat. We moved forward * few yfcrds, ted 
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getting in siugle^fite along a narrow ledge of 
rock where it was almost impossible to turn, 
some of the robbers began to cut the baggage 
from the mules to tho rear. The JehiUln 
went manfully to work &f once to rescue 
our property, And thus the fighting became 
serious and general. The mules in trout were 
stopped; and, in the ooulneof a few moments, 
a Wow from the butt-end of a gun laid the I*, ad 
muleteer prostrate on tho ground, while an¬ 
other of our xncn%ns steblicd for refusing to 
giro up his money. Our servant, Mohammed, 
was stomped to tho skin, and two of the mules 
were lolled over in the confusion. Therc„wns 
no doubt now as to what no might expect . 
still our dragoman and Sheikh Hamsa besought 
us to keep aloof, and above all, to abstain from 
firing; our onlj ehanee, they said, was to leave 
everything in the hands of the old Jih&liu chief, 
who sealed himself on a rock above us, and with 
characteristic coolness lighted his tchibouque. 
He waved his band to the robbeis to take what 
they pleased, vowing that he would come down 
upon their country with his whole tribe and 
avenge his honour by exacting a hundredfold 
Considering the inferiority of our number*-, lie 
evidently dismissed all hope of extricating us 
except by virtue of his influence Meanwhile, 
the plunder to the front had enticed nearly all 
the Bedouin in that direction, and we were left 
free to ride back a few yards to some elevated 
ground beneath the fort, whence we obtained a 
less disturbed new of 1 he *>eene. 

We had agreed that it the influence of Vim 
Baliuk failed, to let our baggage lie taken, ns, 
what we iiad with us was of little value, and 
onlv to use our revolvers in ease of pctsonal 
violence. The fighting continued for fully 
an hour; our brave escort did their very best, 
offering a hopeless resistance to the plunder. 
More than once wc thought a dagger-! brust 
must have told: but although swords were 
clashed and stones hurled, not a single mortal 
wound was received or inflicted, otherwise the 
spirit of blood revenge would have saculimi us 
ail. Unfortunately, we scarcely kmw our 
fnpuds from our toes. All the* A tabs wore 
nearly the same eosKime, and we had not 
thought to notice the men of our escort partt- v 
cularly. As we stood on the raised ground 
before meutKmed, slightly 'removed trom the 
strife, three Arabs rushed up to us. One of them 
seised niy double-barrelled gag, which was loaded, 
and tried to drag it from the dragonun’s hands, 
at the dStne time holding a digger to his heart. 
The other two stood ready to assist their com¬ 
rade. I happened to be nett to them, and 
foolishlv drew my revolver, determined to slmot 
'thc*ruifian in case he stabbed our mau. The 
gun, however., was wisely yielded, although the 
scoundrel took it down info the fight belor, and 


done tlitir work — the me by expostulating, 
the other by cool demeanour. Twelve or four- 
tcenwfe the Bedouin were seen to congregate in 
the pathVbove us, preparatory, as we thought, 
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| to an attack upon ourselves. At last) they came 
| down and surprised us by expl&inipg that some 
of the band were prepared to desist from the 
robbery, and to give up tbe.names of those who 
refused to acquiesce in this measure. They had 
been informed, they, said, that we were, five 
powerful paslms from Englan^, and our 
tribe would Avenge us, not only by depriving 
them of their flocks ami possessions, but by ex¬ 
terminating them as a people; therefosc they 
were willing to assist our men in recovering the 
booty which had lieen taken. This was the re¬ 
ward of our temperate policy. 

The effect of t Ins extraordinary good fortune 
will bo easily understood. Everything was now 
to our hearts’ content. By far the greater part 
of the Bedouin soon joined Our side, and such 
as continued obstinate were compelled to restore 
the booty. Thu caves and the rocks around all 
jielded up their hidden treasure. It was in¬ 
tense amusement to watch the scene. Slieikh 
Ilamsa exercised maivellous skill in taming 
main refractory Arabs. He warned,entreated, 
soothed, and finally embraced Ins subject. 
Throwing the left arm around him in such a 
way as effectually to secure both his bauds, he 
burnd the right among the folds of lii9 slurt, 
and brought out from thence article after 
article, as the conjuror does from a bat. 

The leaders of the Bedmun seemed determined 
to enforce full resioiatiou, in older to satisfy 
Baliuk, and even find on such of their men us 
nfusul to submit. When, therefore, we left the 
place, after some tvro hours’ delay, we had not 
lu,t more than a few pounds’ worth of property; 
and except that all our bedding was wet 
through (for the ram had never ceased), and that 
our watirskins hid been overturned, neither 
ourselves nor our men hud experienced auy 
serious liaim. '1 he result of the encounter may 
prove of service to other travellers by cfAffirtn- 
iiig what is genet alls said, that the only^hanec 
of safety in case of tin attack from Bedouin 
rubbers, very supnior ut munljfr?, is to refrain 
from bloodsiml tril 1 lie 4W moment. Robbery, 
not murder, is the objei t-, and unless a per¬ 
sonal attack In* made, it is madness to use 'fire¬ 
arms. 

■ The afuriicum was cmisj^krahiy advanced be¬ 
fore we were again undor march. In a few 
minutes we reached the month of the Wady 
Zuweiridt, wlpcli opens ou the north of the 
plain already mentioned. Here we separated 
Irom out baggage, leaving the men. and males 
to turn norlhwaid along the shore till they 
reached a fitting spot to encamp for the night. 
We ofirs^ves prepared to ridu in the opposite 
direction, for there lay the Jebel Usatttn, a 
section of which was now plainly visible. We 
tode along smaitly across the plaiu—& mass 
of shingle covered with bushes—which is left 
by the mountains retreating in the form of 
a spmicirek tor some distance N frow the lake. 
Attcr Vding for about a mile and a half, we 
jwlscd ajeep cavernous pit, and then rapidly 
approaches Jcbrl t'sdum, whidb joins tbe 
southern Vuudary of the plaiu. Thence tit 
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the south 0 / the lake* the shore is a long and it intolerable t hirst, they were ready asever to 
narrow strips tween‘the mountain and the sea start, and toiled on through ffje day (without a 
I» a few mmtftes more we reached an angle in Hmcniux) under a broiling son and over banting 
the cliffs, where tire beach cannot be more than rocks. ■ 

thirty yards # io width. Here is a mound of During the morfting we noticed some perms* 
slopes, evidently the dd^fis of some work of pine quills—a circumstance which tends to re- 
manu\. When ^e had passed this, the view fute the old popular Indie! that no animal lifecaa. 
to the^roBt was again hidden by a project- exist in tlie immedjptiwviciaity of the Dead Sea. 
ing rode some half mile distant ; but our atlcn* Bubthe idea has long since been exploded by the 
tion w «4 now engaged by the long range of salf experience of other travellers. It is curious 
cliffs on onr right. *kt its foot lay huge dll- how often nature pa^ially compensates f<jr the 
inched hlocks of salt, dark layers of which, in blessings which in certain regions she withholds, 
the hejghts above, were to be seen alternating Au instance of this was afforded by a peculiar 
with bells of limestone. growth on the rocks—most revolting in appear- 

The Jobel Usdum is a saddle-backed ridge ance—which tlie Bedouin declared possessed a 
some four hundred feet in height, and about marvellous effect in allaying thirst. They knelt 
five miles in length. On the eastern side, facing down and licked it eagerly from the naked 
the sea, the cliffs are steep aud abrupt , but on cliffs. We were told that it is peculiar to these 
the west the ridge is only separated by a con- shores, and certainly never saw it again during 
siderable depression from the wilderness of our travels in Syria. About noon we found 
Judasa, as we had observed whilst crossing t.hc ourselves nearly "opposite the middle of the 
plain to the north. peninsula, which forms a remarkable feature in 

The cliffs and the coast soon curved eonsi- the lake. It presents a light-coloured appear* 
derably to the east, the former now appearing ance, and although as a whole it is raised but 
to terminate at a distance of about three miles, a very few feet above the level of the sea, the 
Immediately before this point is a cave, where sides are steepish near the water’s edge. The 
we halted to rest. 1 happened to ride on, and heat was becoming intense, and the glare from 
was surprised to find that the ridge does not the barren rocks almost intolerable. We now 
end there, but strikes away to the S.S.W., cx- parsed from our baggage, directing the men 
tending for some distance, although with a to proceed along the shore till they reached 
gradual depression towards the plain. On Ain July, which lay sunk beyond tire furthest, 
rouuding these rocks the sense of silence and headland we could see : our path led us more 
solitude was most profound. to the left, and placed between us & mass of 

Here, at the extreme south-west, corner of white deposit, resembling mortar, which extends 
the lake, is a marshy bay composed of sloppy Jbr miles along the foot of the mountains, fur- 
salt, and presenting the appearance of half- rowed and void by countless streams from the 
thawed snow, but of a pinkish hue. wilderness above. * A specimen was analysed on 

Leaving the cave, we retraced our steps as our return to England, and found to contain no 
quickly as possible to the mouth of the Wady, less than tibS per cent of salts, soluble in water, 
where we had been robbed. After passing this, j viz. chlor. sodium, 4 o50, elder, calcium, 2 08, 
there^ras jqgt sufficient light left to enable tis j chlor. magnesium, 0 *241. Bromine was dis- 
to uou|c three distinct lines of bead), which tinctly found. * 

were agaiu observed at intervals before we. We halted to-dismount beneath the towering 
reaehod Ain Jidy. The highest is about fifty cliff of the ancient Alusada, which the Arabs 
feet above the laxv % Continuing our ride along cull Sebbeh—one of the most attractive objects 
the foot of the mountains for another hour and of our journey. Owing Jo its magnificent 
a half, the camp-fire was at length espied on position, its romantic history, and the mystery 
some bold cliff's overhanging the lake. But, it which has hung over it* actual site for ages, 
sfcemcd as though wjg should never rdholi it, for ([.ho fortress of Masada ranks very high in 
the place had been* vgtll chosen: being inae- interest amongst the ruins of Palestine. Pol* 
cessii.de except by the precipitous path we had lowing a steep and.witiding path up the rocks 
to follow, and by a similar one from the other to the north, in about thirty minutes we gained 
side, * • the first level of the Juchean wilderness. The 

TW night there was only one skin of water summit of * the cliff is inaccessible from this 
1 in the osuup, and it was intensely foul; our region, except by one saddle-backed *Wge of 
beds were soaked, and we were wearied with shingle on the west, terribly sleep. It was 
twelve hours’ ride. To add to our misfortunes, reached in another quarter of an hour, and 
one Of us act his tent on fire, although it was found to be a table-land some mile in cireum- 
soqn put out. But the Bedouin furnished us fereuce, and surrounded by a wall which on the 
with an extraordinary example of endurance; north-west is strong! benod by towers. 'Hie 
not one of them tUbugbt of sleeping. During face o^thc precipice on this side is^full of tombs 
the whole of that dreary night they sat and and oaves. A*h old pointed archway, very perfect 
watched, and when the morrojy came, and with and picturesque, leans into the enclosure, where 
——*—-..—-we found four liistiiftts ruins; one of fhe&c on 


* The place is calks! Ui 
doclared by Mf de .Saulcy 
ruins of Sodom. 
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we found four distiiftti ruuis j one of fhe&c on 
the north presents the appearance of the apse 


furnish traJFs of the of a church; we also noticed tanks to jjjjjfeot 
thewatef. Quantities of mosaic lay dfiatterad 
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ob the ground, flmd, wlmt was more carious, 
several pieces of glass. 

Masada was tie last of the fortresses of 
Jndma to withstand tie arms of Rome. Its 
naturally strong position h&d been lately ren- 
, dered almost impregnable by Herod tie Great, 
when, after the destruction of Jerusalem, it 
was attacked by Silva, 1 - tl*? imperial general. 
At first repulse followed repulse; evenutiie 
flames he destined to destroy the works of 
the besieged, consumed* the engines of the 
besieger. At length an adverse wind arose, 
and the defences were burnt. For that day 
the Romans withdrew, and the garrison knew 
that on the morrow they would have to yield 
to a terrible fate. They determined that it 
should not be at the hands of their merciless 
conquerors. Their number was reduced to 
about one thousand, including women and 
children. First they collected their treasure, 
and set it on fire, and then the men plunged 
their daggers into the breasts of their wives 
and families. Ten of the garrison were now 
selected by lot to despatch the rest, and when 
this horrible carnage was complete, one of the 
survivors was similarly chosen, who first slew 
his nine comrades, and then fell on his own 
sword. 

As we stood on the brink of the precipice to 
! the east, 1300 feel* above the level of the lake, 
the walls and forts of two Roman camps on the 

E lam below were very evident, while ou the 
eights to the west the line of the wall of cir- 
cumvallation was also visible. It is impossible 
for any pen to do justice to the magnificence of. 
the view. To the far north the eye could distin¬ 
guish the dark green thread which marks the 
course of the Jordan through the plains of Je¬ 
richo ; while the sandy district to the soul h of the 
lake was equally clear. In fact, the whole of t lie 
Dead Sea, and its peninsula, hounded by walls 
of burning rock, ana glaring under the ray s of an 
Eastern sun, lay stretched as a panorama below. 
As we sat and gazed on this splendid scene of 
j desolation we noticed an ibex, one of the wild 
i goats of Scripture* which frequent this wilder- 
i ness.f For a moment the graceful creature 
| stood and looked at us; but one of the Bedouin 
j raised his gun, and the next instant the animal* 

I was bounding down the sides of t he frightful pre¬ 
cipice to the plain beneath.e The ibex is limited 
on the plains of Damascus with the assistance of 
falcons. These birds^arc trained to alight on 
the creature’s horns, and to flap iheir wings 
before <ts eyes till it is so bewildered as to be 
easily overtaken. 

The sun had passed the zenith for many hour* 
i ere we regained our horses; the heat was more 
} oppressive than ever, and we longed for the 
shelter of the slowly approaching shadows from 
the mountaiifs on the west. Happily up had 
found' water for ourseltibs at Scbooh; but the 

* The%ttramit of the cl# of Masada is about on 
i a level with the Mediterranean. • 
j Jidy" signifies the “Fountain of the 

: kid* V 9 
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animals had bad none since the robbery on the J 
iprerious day. For two and a half hours we 
crossed masses of clay, chalk, and gravel, in¬ 
tersected as before by deep wadys. Thus we 
reached the coast where the mountains approach 
the lake. Here is tiie Birket el-KhfUil (Abra¬ 
ham’s Fool), which has been (.said to afford a 
specimen of* the old slimo-pits of Sodom. It 
fis a mere depression of the ground, covered, 
when we saw it, with an incrustation «jf salt. 
Beyond this, the coast became very narrow, and 
is strewed, as usual, with large quantities of 
drift-wood. For three or four miles math ward 
the stench of sulphur is overpowering, remind¬ 
ing one of the pestilential miasma which arises 
from thehrook crossing the Campagna of Rome, 
immediately below Tivoli. During the course 
of the afternoon wc observed, what has often 
been mentioned, the glassy smoothness of the 
surface of the lake. The cause of this extraor¬ 
dinary stillness is in all probability the great 
specific gravity of the water, which renders it ' 

less liable to be raffled by every current of air. j 

No mirror could have reflected the outline of ! 

the Moab mountains more sharply than did the i 

waters of the sea. Nor could we wonder that j 

the changing tints of that frowning range at i 

the hour of sunset should have formed a subject ' j 
of especial study to an eminent artist of modem i 

times. The north of the peninsula had long j 

been passed, and we were rapidly approaching ; 

Ain J id v, when we observed a well-defined bank, j 

some eight, or ten feet above the'level of the ! 

sea, along which we were glad to ride. It was 
as firm and compact a mass of gravel as any 
carriage-drive in England. 

Before leaving the coast, we bathed and found 
the temperature of the water 75 deg. Fahrenheit. 

A curious circumstance was noticed here—the 
existence of a current, runuing in a northerly j 
direction along the shore; we had only tqffflirow ! 
ourselves on the surface of the sea to Wearricd 1 
sensibly along. It is not* improbable that the 
stream is a backwater caused^ by the influx of 
the Jordan. „ o" 

It was dark before the loiterers of the party 
commenced the steep ascent to tin* grove. ” The 
moon was shining, and added considerably to 
the wild aspect of the roe|fr In about twenty 
minutes a thicket of trofucal-looking trees was 
reached, amongst whose shades swarmed count¬ 
less fire-flies^ Here were our teifts, and, what 
was stifi more delightful, a warm brook also, 
which rippled through the encampment. Horses 
mid men alike plunged in. The prolonged * 
drought rendered it indescribably charming. It 
is on* such occasions as these, when travelling 
in the East, that the imagery toawhich we have 
been accustomed from childhood is realised in 
ail its force. Henceforth the priceless value of 
“streams in the desert." will be a sentiment * 
appreciated by us all. Those of our companions 
who lmd already, arrived werq. found calmly 
seat ed in th* stream luxuriating in its benignant 
(■fleets, Lid affording a spectacle which at other 
times wohld have been as irresistibly absurd as 
it was nov\mviting. We found a few Bedouin 
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. about the spying, who were wry friendly, and X had taken wine with cadi of the worshipful 
brought us a present of wild cucumbers, which.J Leather Breeches Makers oncefwith Mr. Master 
mrfde a refreshing salad. twice* and with myself a good many times. I 

We started about nine in a north-west direc- had drained a very deep goblet of claret to the 

tion, and immediately ascended a fearful pre- Leather Breeches Makers' Company, " root and 

cipica, which brought us tp the summit of the branch, may it flourish for ever” (what does that 

elms, "i'or several hours we rode across an uu- mean?), and when I rose to my feet to respond 

dulatingVexparme of barren bills, without any to the mention of igy name, 1 was pile in the 

* adventure except meeting with a party of face* parched in the mouth, shaky in the legs, 

Ta’amirdh, who, as our escort had left us, seemed 1 weak in the memory, quavery in the voice, and 
inclined to fight.; but the presence of Abi} frightened out of my peases. That was what I 

Dahuk restrained them from further violence called the happiest moment of my life! I 

than br^ng a few stones at our muleteers, should be sorry to write the word with which. 

Towards afternoon, we regained the green moun- in strict justice, I ought to stigmatise Unit ex- 

! tains of Judsca. The Prank Mountain was on presston. I know when the happiest moment of 

j our right, and before sunset the village of Belli- my life really comes off. Not when I receive 

; lehem came in vita'. Here we encamped on my dividends from those very abrupt gentlemen 

\ the same ground as before, and reached Jeru* who have, apparently, a natural hatred of their 

’ salcm on the following day, in time to witness customers, across tlie bank counter; not when 
j: the ceremony called the Miracle of the Greek I go to iny old wholesale grocery stores in 
! Pire. Lower Thames-strect, and smell the tea and 

. ____ taste the sugar, and dip my hand into the pilcd- 

: up rice, and learn from my sons of the yearly 

MY NEWSPAPER. increase of the business in which 1 still keep 

- my sleeping partner’s share; not when that 

There seems to be something in the mere fair-haired knifkerbockered boy who calls me 
! fact of a man’s making a speech w hich prevents “ grandad,” makes cock-horses of my knees, 
i! his telling the truth. That language was given and rides innumerable steeple-chases, clutching 
l| us to conceal our thoughts, we know from at my watch-guard for a bridle; nor when his 
}i the subtle wisdom and biting wit of Talley- sister, a fairy elf, makes a book-muslin glory on 
rand; but it does appear passing strange that my lap, and kisses me as her “dear dada”— 

! while a man is erect on his two feet, his those arc triumphs, if you like, but there is 
i left hand fingering his watch-chain, while his something too exciting in them, they are not 
i right is tattooing on the tableclot h, he should < lie happiest moments of my life. 

| give utterance to a series of preposterous un- m Tiial blissful period is to me, so far as I can 
truths. Take my own case, for instance. Why judge, about ten a.m. 1 have had my comfort- 
j ^d 1, last night, at the annual summer dinner able breakfast; my wife has gone down, to see 
i of the Most Worshipful Company of Leather to the domestic arrangements for the day; if it 
; Breeches Makers, held at the Ship Tavern, be summer, I stroll on to the corner of my 
j Greenwich—why did J, in returning thanks garden; if it be winter, I. shut myself into my 
j for t&! toast! of “the Visitors,” declare that little snuggery; but, summer or winter, I find 
l that w^s the happiest moment of my life ? laid ready for me a box of matches, my old 
j* Seated next morning in the calm seclusion of meerschaum bowl, ready filled, and—my news- 
I my villa at Dulwich, and recalling the exact paper. Then follows an hour composed of three , 

■ j circumstances untly w4ieh tlmt assertion was thousand six hundred of the happiest moments j 
I! made, I find that raVeiy has it been my lot to of my life. I light my pij^, and take up my I 
j bo more exclusively wretched and uueomfort- paper, duly dried and cut, without which enjoy- 
j able. I had "come down” ou board an over- incut is to me impossible* I have sqpn men on j! 
! Crowded steamer, wilder the garish*eye of a «|,he outside of an omuibus attempt to fold a 
j very hot sun; I had .occupied three inches of newspaper in a high wind, reading to the bottom 
the wooden arm of a wooden scat, with a of a column, and then suddenly becoming en- 
| very scarlet foldier on my rigid, and a child wrapped, swathed, smothered, in a tossing j: 

labouring under that painful and easily-caught crackling sheet. Call tint reading the news* ij 
j disease, “tlie mumps, on my left. Revelling paper! I iike to tend a bit, and puff mv pipe 
’• in the anticipation of the coming banquet, 1 a bit, and ponder i bit; and my panderings aie 
had-been affronted by the constantly renewed not about, the machinations of the Emperor ; 
offer on the part of a boy, of "refreshment,” Napoleon, not about the probable result of the j 
consisting of two mouldy captain’s biscuits and American war, not about the Conference, act j 
three soft shiny cigars. 1 had been compelled to about the state of the money market, but about 
use severe language to an old person who would that much-tolked-of march of intellect, that r 
* persist in offering iffe "Dawg Toby’s Gallry o’ progri^s of progress, that extension of civilisa- ; 

J?an,” a halfpenny broadsheet of villanous lion, which Have shown their product, ip my j 

woodcuts, whidk spoke little* for Bog Toby’s newspaper lying before me. *, ’ 

sense of humour or sense of deceno> FumIAl Ift the interests fffgny newspaper, men who j 
during dinner I had eaten mere fish than*! have taken Ijjgh cofiegjjde honours have, last jj 

ought: to sajfaothing ofTUe enormity Of duck- night wasted the midnight oil, and beforejne j| 

ling and peas, Nesselrode pudding, and fondu. lies the fesult of their deeo thought, jflSslerly ! 
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scholarship, am^.special study of the subject 
entrusted to them; not one single word was 
dropped by the great orators in last, night's 
debate, finishing at two A.st., which I do not 
find recorded for my perusal, while the vapid 
prosings of the dreary members have sueh rath 
as was in .them extracted into a few lines, for 
mv gratification, and thal-ofrt hundred thousand 
other readers, a gentleman thoroughly competent 
far his task has recorded his opinion of the merits 
bf the new tenor who lart night made his first 
appearance at our Opera; while glancing a little 
lower down, one may experience quite a glow of 
satisfaction in reading the noble names of the 
superb ones who were present at the Princess's 
reception. In the next column, I can see exactly 
how stands the latest betting on the coming 
| races, and I also find it chronicled—in a manner 
j which 1 confess I never could comprehend— 
how yesterday’s races were run, how Ca-ur dc 
Lion* had it all his own wav to Nubb’s Point, 
i closely followed by Butcher Bo v, Gipsy, Avnea, 
and Tatterdemalion; how, at the distance. But¬ 
cher Boy and Avocn ran out, and collared the 
favourite; and how just, before the finish. Smith 
called upon the mare, and Avoca answering, 
was hailed the winner by a head. How on earth 
do they know all this ? 1 believe these racing 
reports are exact descriptions of the struggle, 
but how do the reporters manage to see all this 
in a lightning lligbt for a mile and a half, or 
how do they manage to dist itiguish the colours 
of the horses? Sometimes I have fancied there 
are some things in a newspaper which I could 
do myself, but assuredly this is not one o( 
them. I find, too, that my journal must have 
several sporting gentlemen attached to it, for in 
the saute column I read an account of a yacht 
match at Erith, with critical remarks about the 
manner in which the Flirt was .sailed by her 
noble owner, and a vivid description of a cricket 
match at Lord’s between the elevens of Rutland 
and Yorkshire, with a laudat ory notice of Air. 
Bales’s “ five-er” with a leg-swipe. In a corner 
of this column I also find quotations from the 
cotton market at Manchester; from the corn 
markets at Leeds, Liverpool, Scotland, Ipswich; 
from Messrs. Sheepshanks' iradc circular in re¬ 
gard to the colonial wool sales; and from tin* 
latest prices of hay at Smithfield and White¬ 
chapel, where I find “ lhc> market is dull, with 
fair supplies.” There also is spread out for me 
shipping intelligence Informing me what vessels 
have arrived at, or passed by waywf, our own 
porta, Hint vessels have bden spoken with in 
far distant latitudes; there 1 get a meteorolo¬ 
gical report of the actual and probable state <*f 
the weather all over the United Kingdom, and in 
t he immediate vicinity I find an elaborate report, 
of the state of the mining market, whence I 
glean that Wheal Mary Anne advanced twenty 
wallings, and that CotojS&xis were rather flatter. 

Hundreds of others are in the employment 
of i»y ifrtirnaL In its interest a famous writer 
has taken the pilgrim’s staff, and wandered 
through America desolated by her cyril war; 
has passed through ( Mexico, and lingered 


among the islands of the Spanish- Main, duly 
.transmitting vivid descriptions r .of his adven¬ 
tures, and of the result of his observations. 
In the Bame interest, at all the principal con¬ 
tinental cities, notably at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Petersburg, and Madrid, my journal has its 
agents : quiet gentlemanly men.: no w, gpjp’bacbc- 
lors going into the fast society of tire Oerele 
.and the Jockey Club; now, steady middle-aged 
men, regular attendants on the Borsee Haile, 
how quaffing horehata, mid puffing cigarettes on 
the Puerla del Sol, now colloquing with P. and 
O. captains at Alexandria! or eh&ffiugpkgriffs” 
at Suez; but always having ears and eyes wide 
open, be it for a political “ shave," adaneer’s 
triumph, or a rise in the markets, and always 
transmitting that inteliigcnce'instanter by letters 
or telegram to my journal. In the same 
interest two gentlemen are attached, one to 
the head-quarters of the Danish, another to 
the German army: solemnly precise men are 
gliding about the .Exchange, writing in their 
memorandum-books the latest quotations from 
Gapel-court, the lutest “done” at Gurney’s, 
the latest whisper from the Bank parlour; one 
member of the stuff is flying away iu one of the 
compartments of a royal train, while another is 
pursuing his inquiries" among the starving poor 
of Bethnal-green ; one reporter 1ms just buttoned 
up his note-book containing the charge of the 
judge to the jury trying a murderer, while 
another is taking down the chairman’s “ speech 
of the evening” at a charity dinner; the fire 
“which was still blazing "fiercely when we 
went to press,” the murder up Islington way, 
which was committed late last evening, the new 
farce, “on which tlie curtain did not fall till 
past midnight ;’* all are recorded in my journal, 
which also gives utterance to the cries of 
innumerable indignant amateur correspondents. 
Although l always wondered in a Hague Kind of 
way at the manner in which my journal was 
produced, when I knew .nothing about it, I 
think my astonishment has even been greater 
since 1 saw tlic*workii^, of.-t.iic vast engine of 
social progress. Arrivihg-at about ten o’clock 
in the evening, I found an intelligent guide 
awaiting me, and by him was first conducted 
into the library—not ncqjs«arily a portion of'a 
newspaper establishmenlfbut here interesting 
as the depository of the volumes, from their 
earliest sliest, of the Times atuf the Morning 
Chronicle, once conspicuous in journalism, now 
defunct. I took down a volume of the Chro¬ 
nicle iiap-Iumard, and opening it at the date 
February 4, 1792, read a protest of the Irish 
l’arli&m^pt on a vote of congratulation to the 
king on the marriage of the*1)tike of York 
with the Princess of Prussia, lire. Irish 
gentlemen were “dissentient” because they 
could not “ consistently with principle or ho¬ 
nour join in thanking a sovereign whom it is 
in the hi$»est degree criminal to deceive, in 
having enured on the government bf Ireland * 
vfberey under whose administration measures 
inimical'to tiro pubuc welfare 'had. been sup¬ 
ported with success!, and every measure beneficial 
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, to the kingdom uniformly opposed and defeated.” a fancy fair at which he b& been present; 
The vicercy lo-whomthisspeciat compliment was printers, messengers, boys, Keep rushing in, 
ptfid was Lora Westmoreland. Poor Ireland ! asking questions, and delivering messages, bat 
well up i* the grievance market, even in those they disturb neither of the occupants of the 
distant daysV in the same number I found the room. The fancy fair gentleman never raises . 
advertisement of a “Proposal for a complete his eyes from his paper, while, amid all the 
i HistotjLof England, by David Hume, Esq,” a cross-questioning to which he is subjected, the 
notice oragaliery of pictures, “by Messrs. Barty, sub-editor’s scissor* stfil snip calmly on. 

; Copley, Fuseli, and T. Lawrence,” and an an-, West, to the composing-room, where I find 
• nouneeaiettt of the performance of Richard the about seventy men at work “ setting” small 
Third. “ The Queen, *Mrs. Siddons, being the scraps of copy before them. The restless 
first time of her performing that character.” scissors of the bead of the room divide the 
; I pwqpedod to a suite of rooms occupied liner’s description of horrible events, at a posi- 
' by the subeditor and the principal reporters, tion.of breathless interest, and distribute the 

In the outermost of these rooms is arranged glorious peroration of a speeeh among three or 

the electric telegraph apparatus, three round four compositors, who bring up their various 
discs with finger-Sfops sticking out from them contribution of lype to the long “galley” in 
like concertina-keys, and a "needle pointing which the article"is put together. These men 
to alphabetic letters on the surface of the work on an average from four r.H. till two 
dial. One of these dials corresponds with a.m., or lalf-past two (in addition to these 
ttie House of Commons, another with Mr. there are the regular “ day-hands,” or men em- 
Reuter’s telegraph office, the third w ith the ployed in the daytime, who work from nine till 
private residence of the proprietor of mv five); they are mostly from twenty-five to thirty- 
i journal: who is thus made acquainted with live years of age, though there is one old man 
j any importanfc’uews which may transpire before among them who is approaching threescore- 
he arrives at, or after lie leave’s, the office. The aud-ten, and who is reported almost as good as 
i electric telegraph, an enormous boon to all auy of his juniors; they earn from three to four 
! newspaper men, is specially beneficial to the guineas a week each. The room is large, and 
' sub-editor ; by its aid he cau place before the though innumerable gas-lights are burning, the 
| expectant leader-writer the summary of the ventilation is very good, 
i great speech in a debate, or the momentous 1 glanced at some of the writing at which the 
!j telegram which is to furnish the theme for men were working, and as I thought of the 
; triumphant jubilee or virtuous indignation ; fair round text in which my ledgers and day- 
j by its aid he can “make up” the p’aper, that books were always entered up, and then looked 
11 is, see exactly bow much composed mutter *it the ibin jigging hieroglyphics which, in close 

|| will have to be left “standing over,” for the lines, and adorned with frequent erasures and 

; tinkling of the hell announces a message from corrections, lay before the eyes of those poor 
|j the head of the reporting staff in the House, to compositors, I shuddered at the contrast. On 
i; the effect, “ House up—half a col to come.” inquiring, however, I found that the compositors 1 
ij Sometimes, very rarely, wires get, crossed, or made very light of cacography, and that it#’as 
! | otherwise o»t of gear, and strange messages seldom, indeed, that a man had to refer to his 
relating to misdelivered firkins of butter, or neighbour to help him in deciphering a word, 
marital excuses for not coming home to dinner, From the composing-room I, and a certain i 
arrive at the office of my journal. The sub- amount of type duly set and locked up in a 
editor has a story’how,%fter having twice given " forme,” proceeded to the foundry; a workshop 
’| the signal to a West-end office which Mr. covered with scraps of inet#l-filirigs, and with a 
11 Reuter then Bad, he received a pathetic remon- furnace in the middle of it. Unlike their fellow- 
j strance from some evidently recently awakened workmen of the village of Auburn, m described 
j iStaiden, “Please not to ring again till I slip shy Goldsmith, the smiths in the foundry of my 
j on my gown!” On die sub-editor’s table lie journal by no means relaxed their ponderous 
i the weapons # of his order—a gigantic pair of strengths'and leaned to hear, but were obviously 
1 scissors, with*whieh lie is rapidly extracting the far too bard at work to do anything of the kind, 
j pith from the pile of “ flimsy ” ctTpy sup- So soon as the ty pe-cotftaimng formes arrive, 
t plied by the. aid of the manifold writer and they are hammerea all over with a mallet, to 
tissue paper, by those inferior reporters known reduce them to an"average level and conftstcnoy, 
as penny-a-liners—and a pot of gum, with which then they arc oiled, and an exact imprint is 
he fits the. disjoin ted bits together ;^u:rB also taken of them on what is called a “ matrix”—a 
are prqofs inmftneraUe in long slips, red, blue, preparation of French chalk on st iff paper. This 
and, yellow envelopes, with the name of my matrix is then dried over a furnace on hot mftal 
journal printed on^them in large letters, en- plates, a mixture of lead and aptrmonyin. a 
velopes which have contained the lucubrations liquid#boiling .state is poured on it, taking the 
of the foreign and provincial correspondents; exact form of the interned letter^ filling up 
an inkstand l^jjge enough to*hath? m; a red evejy crack and crevice, and becoming, in many 
chalk pencil like thebowsprit of r> ship; andtVo reduplicated forms, tto actual substaflee from 
or three villanous looking pens. At anotlfw widen the journal is printed, and which, to,that I 
table* ft gent If man, gorgeous in white waistcoat end, is scat to the machine-room, wJ$Jmw I 
and cut-away coat, is writing an account of followed it. 
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The machine-room of my journal is a vast outside is lined with light spring -carts, with 
whitewashed hall, with three enormous clang* those peculiarly bony horses which always seem 
ing, plunging, whirling metal demons in the to come into newsvendors' hands; crowds fef 
midst of it, attended by priests and devotees, men and boys fight up the passage to the 
half of whom are employed in administering to publishing office, while inside these is a hulla- 
their idols* appetites "by feeding them with baloo compared to which the howling at an 
virgin paper, while the other half wrenoh*s from Irish wake is silence, and the-parrot-hpuse at 
them toe offering after U Isas passed through the Zoological Gardens a quiet retreat/ Right 
the ordeal. In plainer language, the do minis ( has very attic chance against might in such a 
are three of Hoe's most powerful printing ma- medley as this, and the weakest usually*goes to 
chines, containing together twenty-six cylinders, the wall; but eventually’the big wooden tables 
and in attendance upon them are eighty men are-cleared, the last load has been carried to 
and boys, half of whom feed the machines with the van, the last boy has rushed off ,*vith his 
fresh paper, while the other half receive the arms full of damp literature, and tel starters by 
sheets after they have passed under the cy linders. the Parliamentary for Liverpool at seven have my 
The cylinders in these machines make one journal on their knees, whae merchant princes 
million four hundred and five thousand revo- resident at Brighton, and corfsing thence by the 
lutions in the course of one night, and, for a “ daily bread” express at a quarter to ten, find it 
single day’s circulation, travel at the rate of on their breakfast-tables at half-past eight, 
nearly nine hundred and eighty-five miles. When Taking such things into consideration, is 

its machines are in toll swing, my journal is pro- it wonderful that 1 regard my newspaper as a 
■ duced at the rate of eight hundred and eighty- marvel, and that I from time to tune lay it 
| four copies per minute. The length of paper down, to ponder over the capital, talent, and 
l used in one day in my journal, will make a path energy involved in its production? 

one yard wide and nearly one hundred and six-_ j 

teen miles long; one day’s circulation placed i 

edge to edge would closely cover a piece of THE POISON CHAMBER OP PARIS. j 

' land of nearly forty-three acres; one week’s - _ 

circulation, placed one on the top of the other, Setting aside all reference to the political i 
would make a column three hundred and nine- crimes committed during the long reign of j 
teen feet high. The weight of paper used in Louis the Fourteenth — the "grand monarque” i 
one day’s circulation of my journal is seven of worn-out tradition—there were many social ; 
tons thirteen hundred-weight two quarters and stains which sadly dimmed its reputed splendour, j 
twenty pounds; there are also three hundred Amongst these, the series of events which i 
and ninety-six pounds of ink consumed in one, French writers call “ L’affaire des poisons,” is j j 
night’s printing; and the length of tape used undoubtedly the most remarkable,though it has j 
upon the machines is a little over four miles, been made—at least in modern times—no very I 
In the midst of all this whirling daszling eon- prominent subject of discussion. The trial of ; 
fusion, accidents very seldom occur; the ringing the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, for poisoning f 
of » bell, the movement of a handle, and the her father, her brothers, and other victims, has j 
rotation of the engine ceases instantaneously, usually absorbed public attention, $s if and ; i 
To a stranger, the vast room, with its glare of her immediate accomplices were simpjj? asso- {I 
gas, its smell ofoil and steam, and its whirring dated in guilt that was special to themselves; fl 
engines, is a kind of orderly Pandemonium, hut this Brinvilliers case was far from being an j 
There are galieries whence be can survey all isolated one. Op toe ce.itrujy, it was but too j 
that passes; but a few minutes must elapse precursor of a general system of poisoning, 

before his eyes become accustomed to the Society, tainted by the very worst vices, was 

tearing of the engine, and his ears to the clanging widely infected by the desire which prompted 

discord; though those employed seem too-< La Brinvifuers to her many murders. It was 
roughly habituated, and pursue their avocations even believed that secret lalmratori.es existed ! 
as though they were in the quiet composing- in Paris, where ruined spendthrifts, members | 
room itself, indeed, the head engineer, who of disunited, families, ana impatient heritors, j 
acted as my guide in this department, took such might obtain the uutraceablo poison that was 

interest in his work, that heboid m» he seldom to make them rich, by removing «thc objects 

took a Jfeliday or absented hinwelf from his post, of (heir hate. This belief, or the apprehen- *’ 

He evidently regarded those who did not or- sion arising from it, was not confined to the 

dinarily spend their evenings in the company vulgar, kit was shared by the very judges : 

of Ids machines as inferior beings. who condemned La Brinvilliers,<*s may he seen ■' 

the demons go clanging through the night by the directions given to the priest who con- I 
until they are supposed to have had as much as fessed her before her execution, by toe First j j 
is good for them, and their fifes arc rakqd out, President, Lamoignoii, who Said: “It is in the j j 
their steam ^et is off, andtnachinisfl and feeding- interest of the public that her crimes should j! 
boys go home to bed, whither the compositors perish withtoer, and that she should forearm us, i! 

atm the* sub-editor have* fong since preceded bjAlie declaration of nil she knerivs, against the ; 

them. Then, toeadvanqpd guard o£ the day esta- ccJtacnuences which may arise from that know- ( 

blaisMait, in the persons of the publisher and ledge.” In this expectation top'judges were' j! 
Ins stanjt appear upon the scene. Tire street disappointed. . . 
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The Marchioness de BrinvillierB was executed 
cat the 14th o& July, 1676. A little more than 
a year afterwards—that is to say, on tiie 21st 
of September, 1677—an anonymous letter was 
found m a confessional of the Jesuits* church 
in the Rue Saint Antoine k Paris, in which it 
was stated that ynlot existed for poisoning both 
the king'and the aauphin. This hftter greatly 
disturbed the Sieur La Reynie, the lieutenant-* 
generalt>f police, to wjiora it was brought, anjj} 
he set to work at once to endeavour to discover 
its author. Eventually, be laid his hands on two 
pmoi»-»L<uiis Vancus and Robert de la Mi roe. 
It was ascertained that Vancus, who professed 
to study alchemy, was a manufacturer of love- 
pliiltcrs, and worse, having poisoned the Duke 
of Savoy some ydars before ;> while the other 
was his agent. La Reynie pursued a system of 
induction, and gradually got at several persons, 
namely. La Bosse, the widow of a horse-dealer; 
La Vigourenx, the wife of “a woman’s tailor;*’ 
one Nail, and a woman named Lagrange. The 
t wo latter were convicted of preparing poisons, 
condemned to death, and executed on the Oth of 
February, 1679. At the same time evidence was 
taken against La Bosse and Vigoureux, the result, 
of which was the arrest, on the 12th of March, 
of a certain Catherine Dcshaycs, the wife of a 
jeweller, named Antoine Mauvoisin, or Voisin, 
as she was returning from mass in the church 
of Notre-Dame-dc-Bonnc-Nouvclles—-bad news 
lor many of the great ones of Paris. From the 
date of La Voisiu’s arrest, the poisoning affair 
assumed unexpected dimensions. Although the 
judges were enjoined to exercise the utmost 
discretion, a rumour soon spread throughout 
Paris that the highest in rank and the nearest to 
the throne were compromised by La Voisin, and 
one fine day, the 23rd of January, 1660, warrants 
were issued for the apprehension of the Count 
de Ciranontfa nrince of the Iiouse of Bourbon, 
the DJchess do Bouillon, the Princess de 
Tingry, lady of the •queen’s palace, the Mar¬ 
chioness d’AUuyc, the Countess du Koure, 
Madame de Pohg<uc,*the D*ke dc Luxem¬ 
bourg, and others o. equal position, and that 
some of them bad been conveyed to the Bastille. 
It was also stated that a sister of the Duchess 
cfc Bouillon, the Countess de Soissons.Mazarm’s 
niece, she who had bt*n the first favourite of 
the king, and was the superintendent of the 
queen’s household, had, through th*r indulgence 
of Louis the Fourteenth, been aliowed*to quit 
Paris m alh baste, and thus escape the mis¬ 
fortune which had befallen the rest. 

Louis the Fourteenth behaved tolerably well 
in this affair. He determined to pro^cute all 
concerned in i#, without distinction of rank. 
But it must not be forgotten that the lives 
threatened were hisjown, and those of members 
of his family. The king’s instructions were 
most precise, and free from partiality. The 
more the inquiry was prosecuted, *the wider 
the implications, and the number «f the pr» 
posed victims extended. § The personages en¬ 
dangered, besides the king and the dauphin, 
were the minister Colbert, Mademoiselle de la 


Yalli&re, and the Duchess de Sontanges; while 
the Duchess de Vivonne and Madamedc Moa- 
tespan herself were included as participators 
in the meditated cjime. La Reynie, who had 
orders to send a report of the judicial proceed¬ 
ings every day both to Colbert and Louvois, re¬ 
lates that on the 6th of February, 1680, be 
presented himself at (he king’s “ fever” at St. 
GeAaains, and that his majesty said to him 


to make war on another crime,” which he did not 
otherwise explain. The mystery which attaches 
to these words. La Reynie does not unfold, but 
the papers which lie has left, and which still 
exist in the Imperial Library of Paris, and else¬ 
where, make it apparent that all the interroga¬ 
tions put to the prisoners, with their replies, 
were not indiscriminately shown to all the 
judges, in order that facts should not be di vulged 
which were intended solely for the information 
of the king, of Colbert, anti of Louvois. Excep¬ 
tionally written on firing sheds, these exami¬ 
nations couid easily be destroyed, and thus a 
commission was constituted within a commis¬ 
sion. It. was, besides, intended that these papers 
should be burnt, but, as always happens in such 
cases, injunctions of this strict nature are never 
obeyed—and the originals, as well as copies of 
them, remain to this hour, which enable us in a 
great, degree to reconstruct the trial, the gravity 
of which the public of that day was far from 
suspecting. Amongst these papers are some 
which Colbert has characterised as “ sacri¬ 
lege, profanation, abomination—things too exe¬ 
crable to be set down on paper”—-but their 
nature may be. guessed at by referring to 
Dulaurc’s History of Paris, though he, too, 
speaks of them with a certain reticence. Omit¬ 
ting, then, al! such details, we turn to the actual 
trial of La Voisin, the real object of which was 
to enable the king to ascertain if there were 
actually near his person, and enjoying his inti¬ 
macy, those who had conceived the idea of 
poisoning him, or of causing him to swallow 
philters which should eventually produce the 
same effect. 

The magnitude of this trial may b**conceived 
■from the fact that no fewer than two hundred 
and forty-six persons were included in the accu¬ 
sation, thirty-six of* whom were put to death 
after undergoing the ordinary and extraordinary 
“ question” (torture), while of those whose lives 
were spared* some were condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, the galleys, and exile, Slid the 
rest arbitrarily detained in confinement for the 
apmainder of their days. The most guilty of the 
band were condemned for poisoning, sorcery, and 
impious masses, accompanied by the sacriaccwof 
infants; and fortune-telling, however simple the 
folly may now appear, was looked upon as the 
root of the general evil.* La Reynie kpils us that 
in t^e confession of # La Bosse (before she was 
burnt), she made use <ff these expreewvtfwords i 
“ The best thing that c«i be done is to exter¬ 
minate tjje entire class of dealers in pakystvy, 
who are the ruin of jtomen of quaavy and 
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others, their'wejd^tess being soon found out, find 
acted upon at once when it is discovered.” 

Hie mrtuao-telierwas, in fact, the grand .re¬ 
source of ail who sought to realise unlawful 
wishes, and the most in rogue of these givers of 
bad gifts tree tiie jeweller’s wife, La Voisin, 
whose former profession had been that of a mid¬ 
wife, Finding that this 'pursuit bcoudit in too 
little, she resolved to speculate on public credu¬ 
lity by telling fortunes by cards and drawing 
horoscopes, accomplishments which were the 
precursors only of a more lucrative but more 
dangerous profession, that of selling poisons and 
philters.* The manner of La Voisin’s arrest was 
in this wise: Denounced by one of the first 
batch of prisoners made by La Iteynie, she was 
taken the day before presenting a petition to 
the king in favour of a lover of hers, a military 
officer named Bicssis, and, once in the unre¬ 
lenting gripe of the law, she herself became 
a general accuser. According to her state¬ 
ments, she had been consulted for several 
years by the Countess du Bon re and Madame 
de Pohgnac, who pere desirous of securing 
the king’s lore and getting rid of Mademoi¬ 
selle La Vaili&re. She declared that the Coun¬ 
tess do Soissens, desperate at seeing that. Louis 
the Fourteenth remained faithful to his mistress 
in spite of the spells employed to detach him 
from her, had said: “ If he does not return to 
me, and I cannot get her turned off, my ven¬ 
geance shall go the length of making away with 
them both.” But, however she might attempt 
to screen herself by denouncing others, enough 
of actual crime was proved against La Voisin to- 
cause her condemnation, and after the usual 
araouut of torture she was burnt alive on the 
22nd of February, 1680. Her judges seem to 
have been in a hurry to execute La Voisin, while 
the greater part of her titled accomplices were 
still under arrest, with nothing proved against 
them. The affair was certainly complicated by 
her death, as it nut a stop to further revelations 
on the part of the person best qualified to make 
them. But whether they were equally capable 
or not of throwing light on the great mystery, 
olher accusers soon appeared in the person of La 
Voisin's daughter, of % woman named Filastre, 
and of two priests—Lesage and Guibourg—who 4 
made avowal of certain facts, which, immediately 
communicated by Colbert »ad Louvois, made a 
great impression on the king. A letter from 
Louvois to La Beynfb, dated the 18th of Oc¬ 
tober, 1679, informs the lieutenant-general of 
police tifot he had been the ivening before to 
Vincennes, where Lesage was confined, and that 
he had promised him his life if he made a fuU 
confession. To this Lesage, who was an almoner 
in the family of Montmorency, at first agreed, 

* It will e&rceiy tic credited, but the w^itur of 
tbU piper was told by a n»pst respectable chemist in 
Ws ncighbtni.-hood, only a few days since, that he 
was in tbp habit of being rewtantly applied to for 
philters—twice a week at least. Be added that he 
ministered to these waifis by selling an entirely 
hafMkaKxttlxtore with which the applicants went 
away psdfuetly satisfied. 


but afterwards drew back. When, Jbowever, the 
girl La Voisin spoke out after her, mother’s exe¬ 
cution, Lesage no longer hesitated, but said Ve 
must see, in the first instance, what it was the 
younger La Voisin had revealed, According to 
Iier declaration, the object of her mother in reek¬ 
ing to present a petition to tho Jang wajj to take 
the opportunity of poisoning him by gliding cer¬ 
tain powders into Ins pocket and scattering them 
on Iris handkerchief. She declared, that for years 
past, her mother had kad'relations with Mudame 
dc Moatespan; that one of her women, the 
Demoiselle DesceiUcts, “who concealed )*tp name, 
but she knew her perfectly,” had been many 
times with her mother, to whom she gave 
letters-; that every time Madame de Montespan 
had feared “ some diminutiort'of the king’s fond- 
ness for her,” La Voisin was informed of it, and 
instructed to procure masses and send tavo 
powders for the king to take; mid that, finally, 
t hese practices having failed, Madame de Moa- 
tespau had resolved to carry matters to ex¬ 
tremity by employing two of her mother’s 
creatures, Romano and Bertrand (both of whom 
were arrested), to introduce themselves into the 
apartments of Mademoiselle de Fontanges to sell 
her poisoned stuffs and gloves. The girl Voisin 
also spoke of a mass performed bv the Abbe 
Guibourg in presence of au English nobleman, 
who had promised a hundred thousand iivres if 
the king could be poisoned. 

There were numerous inconsistencies and 
several lies, no doubt, in the girl’s declaration, 
but La Bcynie laid stress upon it because— 
whatever they might have been worth—it was, 
in many respects, in conformity with the 
revolutions afterwards made by more credible 
witnesses. The Abbe Lesage, for instance, 
declared in his interrogatory of the 16th of No¬ 
vember, 1680, that he had seen the Demoiselle 
Desceiliets with a foreigner at the»liouap,*if La 
Voisin. Their project was to poison w 3 king, 
that they might share a Targe stun of money 
which the foreigner had promised them, and 
then escape froir Fran (ft. Lesage added that, 
were he at his latest torifients, be was able to 
say nothing else, except this: tliA), in the early 
part of the summer of 1675, Madame de Men* 
tespan, being desirous of maintaining her credit. 
La Voisin and Dcsmillete worked, or made pre¬ 
tence of working, for her; but that, in reality 
powerless to. ensure the king’s''love for the 
marebiohess, they turned her to account by 
giving her powders which, taken ‘-in constant 
doses, would have been a certain poison. For 
this purpose mixtures, containing arsenic and 
corro&i vtymbli mate, had been given to Dcsoeillcts, 
and a person named Vautier, an artist in poisons, 
hail manufactured similar powders combined 
with snuff. The facts stated by the Afebd Gai- 
bourg confirmed the preceding depositions, 
which assumed a character of greater gravity 
from the fcircu instance of the, connexion be¬ 
tween Desteillets and La Vouin, the, latter 
having always formally denied that they knew 
each other. In this'respect, therefore, it was 
dear that La Voisin had lied. udoas, based, the 
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» depositions of hot daughter and the priests I when M. Colbert 
were false. » fsearch mav be m 

t he revelations of piastre were still more 
compromising. This woman, a worthy rival of 
La Voisin, carried on a regular trade in poisons, 
and was convicted, besides *tbe most execrable 
acls of wickedness*, of having sacrificed one of 
her own Children \o obtuin its blood# One wit¬ 
ness declared to have seen a writing in which 
she had ti&dc a fortnal # compant with the devil j 
to ensure her all she desired to obtain from* 
people of quality; that the Duchess de Vivonne, 
who sought to, succeed her sister-in-law, Madame 
de Monte span, in the king’s favour, was named 
in this paperand that there was something in 
it about Fouquet being re-established in the 
place of Colbert, whftse death was demanded. Ac¬ 
cording to the Abbe Lesagc, Madame de Vivonne 
had moreover signed a paper, in conjunction 
with the Duchess d’Aagmileme and Madame de 
Vitry, by which it was" formally agreed to pro¬ 
cure the death of Madame de Moutespan. Put 
to the question, on the 30th of September, 1 iiSO, 

La Fi last re declared, amongst other things, that 
the Abbe Guibourg had said mass in a cellar 
over a compact between Madame do Montespan 
and a person of quality, having for its object the 
death of Colbert. Upon these and similar reve¬ 
lations, however, no reliance could be placed, for, 
in her last confession, shortly before tier execu¬ 
tion, La Flinstre told the priest that what she 
had said of Madame de Montespan was not true, 

I wing influenced to make them by the severity of 
the torture, and the dread of its being re-applied. 

There were discrepancies enough in these 
accusations, but they produced a very painful 
effect on Louis the Fourteenth’s mind, as ap¬ 
pears from a voluminous scries of extracts 
from the examinations made by Colbert him¬ 
self ; from the observat ions of Claude Duplcssis, 
a celebrated advocate of the time, to whom they 
were submitted; and from the letters written 
1 on the subject by Lonvois to the king and the 
lieutenant-general of police. 

It did, however,v pfdnly appear that the 
highest personages at; court, the king, the 
queen, the datlpnin, Colbert, the Duchess de 
la^ Vallierc, the. Duchess de Fontanges, might 
hare been the objects of criminal attempts, 
the presumed author;* of which were the 
Countess de Stjissons, the Marchioness de Mon¬ 
tespan, the Duchess de Vivonne, and Fouquel 
or hits agents, while Madame de Montespan was 
^hersfelf m dtfhger from impatient rivals. The 
situation of Colbert was quite peculiar, nu¬ 
merous witnesses concurring in the assertion 
that his life was threatened, and one o4his*ovvn 
letters has a tendency to confirm their declara¬ 
tions. "As my stomach is ill at ease," he 
wrote, on the 19th of November, 1672, "1 have 
for some time adopted & very careful regimen. 

1. dine alone, and take only a chicken and soup 
at that meal. ^In the evening 1 etft a bit of 
bread and some broth." This regimen, whiefla 
was communicated to Lt^ Reywe, made him 
suspicious of ■flie cause, and m one of bis in* 
struotiorut he directs attention to *• the time 


was ill," and desires that 
sea rob may be made for "a servant who had 
been tampered with.” One thing is curious in 
this business: Louvois never once mentions the 
name of Madame de Montespan, though the 
papers of Colbert and Lq lieynie sufficiently, 
fill up the gap, and in reading those of the lieu¬ 
tenant-general of poiicefthe fluctuating opinions 
Lof the king respecting the accusations made 
r against his favourite mistyess, may be traced 
from day to day. Muck that was alleged against 
her was, without doubt, of too monstrous a 
j nature to be true, but La lieynie had too much 
experience of criminal proceedings readily to 
accept denials of former statements when" the 
facts were there to show that there was good 
reason fur having made them, and in one ot his 
papers lie says: "The denial made by La Voisin 
to t he last, of having anv knowledge of Mademoi¬ 
selle Lbsceillets, is rendered the more suspicious 
by her obstinate persistence in it, because it has 
been proved that there, was intercourse between 
them, and if Mademoiselle Dcsoeilicts herself 
denies that intercourse, it appears that that cir¬ 
cumstance ought to increase our suspicion.” 

It is evident, indeed, from the whole of the 
document, although he makes certain, reserves 
j as to the veracity of the accused, that be inclines 
to the belief twit Madame de Montespan had 
{applied to La Voisin and La Filastre for pow¬ 
ders that might have endangered the king’s life, 
and tiiat Madame de Vivonne, her own sister-ra- 
would not have shrunk from the employ- 


law, 

ment of poison to get rid of a rival. He also 
seems to admit that the Duchess de Fontangcs, 
then a prev to an incurable malady, had been 
poisoned. Rumours to this effect were, in fact, 
in general circulation, and the Princess Palatine, 
whose maid of honour De Fontangcs had been, 
did not hesitate to express the same opinion. 
That the king himself had doubts, appears by 
the following letter, written by him to the Duke 
de Noatlies, on receiving from him the news of 
the young duchess’s death on the 2Sth of June, 
10bi : "Saturday, Jen o’clock. Although I 
have for some time expectedd'he news you send, 
it has not the less surprised and made me sorry 
(me facher). 1 sec by your letter thafeyou have 
•iven all the necessary orders for executing what 
1 commanded. You have only to continue that 
which you have begun. Remain as long as 
your presence is necessary, and then come and 
give me an account of everything. You tell mo 
nothing of Father Hfmrdivlouc. As to the desire 
to often the body, 1 think, if it caft he tirdtded, it 
wilt be better not to do so. Address a compli¬ 
ment on tny part to the brothers and sisters, and 
assure them that they will always find me dis¬ 
posed to give them marks of tny protootiqn. 
Louis.” As heartless a letter tins as could 
well bft written, all the desire ot the, royal 
writer being evidently 1* prevent further scan¬ 
dal : # the difficulties which surrounded the case 
increasing with every •esh stop taken tfc throw 
light upon it. • La Reyn# appears to have felt 
tlus, and to have become embarrassed as,to ‘Ac 
way in winch he should, proceed. In a fetter to 
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Looms, written qn the 11th of October, 1680. 
he Admits that Jte cannot penetrate the darkness 
by 'which he ia environed, and asks for further 
tune for reflection, though lie owns that, after 


of denunciations, and the tfial seemed likely to 
laid for ever if the minister Colbert had noli de- ( 
sided to take up the question. He saw that its 
continued agitation must hare the effect of 00 m- 
prbmising, and might, possibly, convict Madame 
de Montespaa and Madame de Vivonne, with 
both of whom he was connected by family alli¬ 
ances, and of taming to the disadvantage of 
royalty itself. 

Be accordingly desired the advocate Duplcssis, 
of whom mention has been already made, to 
lend his aid in bringing the matter to a crisis 
by considering what course had better be adopted 
towards the general body of the prisoners. 
There were, he observed, three ways ot proceed¬ 
ing.; To continue the trial, which was not now 
the wish of the king; to pass sentence on the 
most guilty—such as Lesage, Guibourg, and 
the girl voisin; or to transport, without 
sentence, the whole lot (toutes ces canailles) to 
Canada, Cayenne, the American islands, or St. 
Domingo. Colbert himself preferred the adop¬ 
tion of the second expedient, on the condition 
of also confining some twenty of the minor 
culprits in one of the prisons near Paris, and of 
keeping the rest “ au secret,la plus rigoureux,” 
Duplcssis eagerly took up the matter, but it 
is not necessary for us to follow the, details qf 
his arguments and opinions, with reference to 
the persons of quality chiefly compromised, set 
forth, as we have found them, by M. Pierre 
Clement, of the Institute of Prance, who has 
examined all the original documents bearing 
upon the question—the conclusion at which lie 
arrived being the essential point. After point¬ 
ing out, as Colbert had done, that various 
courses might be taken, he advised that all the 
prisoners should be summarily dealt with, 
insisting strongly qnon the necessity of putting 
no more of them to the question, and that all 
the proceedings should be burnt. With certain 
reservations the advice of Duplcssis prevailed). 
The papers were not destroyed, nor were all 
the prisoners sentenced, h»t sacrifices enough 
were made. La Iteynie’s report tells us how the 
majority of the accused were disposed of—the 
“canaille,’' be it understood, and nftt the king’s 
mistimes or the courtiers who had been impli¬ 
cated in these dangerous and disreputable trans¬ 
actions. Thirty-six persons were put to deatip 
among whom were La Voisin (the elder). La 
Piastre, La Vigoureux, a certain Madame de 
Carada, several priests, and Jean Maillard, an 
auditor of acfcouute, a suspected agent qf Fou- 
quet... A great number underwent imprisonment 
and deport&tiqn, and so fewer than eighty were 
detained-by tjjjp king’s and judgment'was 
suspended.case qf not the Jjeast guilty of 


the series—suchas the girl Voisin,-Lessge, Gui-, 
hourg, and several others, whose.depositions had 
pressed most heavily on Madame de Montespan 
and fche Duchess de Vivonne. What became of 
these people was never known/ Jhohgh the re¬ 
gisters of the Bastille and remoter fortresses 
oould doubtless have told. 1 
Constituted by letters patedt in the^nonth of 
April, 1670, the Chamber erf the Arsenal (or 
“Poison Chamber”) was not dissolved till the 
'end of July, 16821, a peAod of rather more than 
three years. The fact was announced in a letter 
from the king to the Chancellor Boqpherat, in 
which it was stated that the principal authors of 
the crimes which had been brought to the know¬ 
ledge of the commissaries of the court having 
been punished, it had been Scented advisable to 
dissolve the Chamber, at the same time providing 
for the safety of the public. A rdyal ordonuancc 
was also issued about the same time, the pre¬ 
amble of which set forth that “ a great number 
of magicians and enchanters, lately arrived in 
Frauce from foreign countries, had made many 
dupes and victims by practising vain curiosities 
and superstitions, ana mingling sorcery and 
poisoning with impiety and sacrilege.” To 
remedy this evil, Louis the Fourteenth decreed 
that all fortune-tellers of both sexes should im¬ 
mediately leave the kingdom, and ordered the 
penalty of death to be inflicted on whosoever 
should be convicted of having performed those 
sacrilegious and abominable musses, which had 
been one of the principal crimes borne witness 
to in the late trial. The sixth article of the 
ordonuauce showed the uncertainty of the 
Chamber respecting the agency of mysterious 
poisons: “ Shall be reputed amongst the*number, 
not only those which may eause suddeu aud 
violent death, but those also which cause ill¬ 
nesses by gradually undermining health, whether 
the said poisons are simple, natural, jof com¬ 
pounded by artistic means.” Finally,{-another 
article, which betrayed ore of the chief preoc- - 
cupatious of La Reynie, prohibited the employ¬ 
ment as medicaments os- cejtain creatures, such 
as serpents, toads, vipers/ &c., without special 
permission, an injunction bearing upon the love 
powders destined for the king by Madame de 
Montespain, according to the testimony of various 
witnesses. What degree of culpability attached 
to the imperious favourite aud the rest of the 
great personages involved ia tfl'c wide-spread 
accusation, which led to the establishment of 
the Foison Chamber of Paris, must rather be in¬ 
ferred than declared, but the morals of the time 
were such as to justify the worst suspicions. 
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ATTTTI? AT AMI? otif of Hint osl ;ibli«lunr-!;1. Jn tlu' (ii'bt place, 

'! nUll L ALUaLi Mademoiselle; A dele, his daughter, had made a 

• mesalliance : having, in delianre of her father’s v 

! Hook the Second : V\ omaxjiooo. commands, not only encouraged the addresses of 

■ niAiTKR XXXVI. Till: madki.etxi:. a dis-olute fiddler at the Ero.nch Plays, but ahso- 

'* lUmixit the elntre!! of the Madeleine, Rata- lutely got u)> very early one morning and allied 
■: plan -i x-druimner of the lmporial Uuard. ex- herself in inarriinre. to that, ohjee.tiouablc person. 

! landlord of th<- JUVel Rataplan, hard by Lei- i It. was a lerrihlc hlo-.v for Rataplan. “Encore,” 

• oesfer-'.'pnre, London kepi a tavern lor t! e ■ he was wont to say, “ if they had gnim *o tie* Ra- 
i accommodation of English visitors to the only j varian ehape! in Warwiek-strecl ! Hut rlaiV- 

; fit v in the world worth living in. I moiselle must needs immolate herself a f a eeureh 

Rataph.u was old, his j>yc was glassy, his hand | of J know not what sect of the Anglican di- E- 

•; Ireniuh.n-, his vo'e" hu-ky, and b's fiame feeble, • donee in the Soho. She had abjured, forsooth, the 
hut lie was a-, fa! :e. ever. His adiposity was ' eionr-; of the leenidi communion! Wicked!.’:! 

‘ pendulous and llubhy now, not linn and juicy, with white neckcloths and iit'le paper hooks mi l 
| hut it was fat, nevertheless, and, at his aye, that hem, ii appears, pursuing her for mouths. Sec 

■ was something to he thankful for. became what vou call a convert. She was the 

i Rataplan had given up eookiivr. it l'a'igued vie'im of their machinal ions sonnies Partcz- 
1 him too much, he said. It. was mneh if the moi dc ya. Vou -orrilicr y on rseif like ihc pelican 

visitors to his hostelry could obtain a htftek anx ofatlie wilderness. You tear |ut your entrails to 
pormnes, or an underdone slice from an ill-roasted uourisii a vipir, aiti behold. 1 !;*■ vijtrv tune- 
joipt. Rataplan's long residence m Albion had round and stings you. Encore, had it been in 
, not disabused his mind of Ihc unpvissmn that Prance, my daughter would have hem eompelied 

■ ad English people liked their meat very neaily to addna-i to me three solemn eiiatuuts— tr< is 

raw; ;md whenever an English groom (say) or a sonnnntioux respectueuses — betore she could 
workman^emphiyed at miuic factory in i’aris have dared to eomud' the fatal act. Jin' she 
ordered a neeistrak to he rooked in the English has accomplish! d her act of disobedience and 
fashion. Rataplan would*answer, “l know, ver lolly, and now this vagabond of a tiddler herds 
well red, n'est-cc-jvis ? Well bleeding, hicn m k v A dele. .Ma paiole u'lmnneur, e’est. a faire ' 

saignanl, lieiuH' ^ • hlanchir Us chcvettx. It is enough to make cue's 

Nor had the. gijod man's protracted sojourn in hair turn white.’’ * 

the perfidious country enabled him to attain any- H would have taken mi. cxD-emo i^rree of 1 
thing approacliing a copious, or event lluent, aa^my to turn Papa Rataplan s hair white. lie 

acquaintance v. iih its language. A slock of had noim to turn; ho was quite bald, 

idiomatic expressions he*had, indeed, laid up. Then la Mere Thomas died, and Rataplan had 
wdiieli would !m< six mod to argue si me fund- to hurv her. Then his customers fell oiV, and he 
liurijywil.h our vernacular, hut he still, 4o all lost the most profitable- ol’ 4'is guests, the hot- 
intents and purposes, spoke English execrably, tempered countess, w4io suddenly disappeared. 

•Ho won: the attire of a petty bourgeois now. 'I'hcn Rataplan go! info trouble with tin: jM.Ve 
in lieu of Ids old and unvarying culinary costume, for winking at the contraband amusements of a 
It did not improve his personal appearance numb, select society of cooks in the employ of divers 
lie had looked as yell, if not hotter, in his white noblemen, gentlemen, and hotel-keepers in the 
jacket, apron, and nightcap, cloudy iu hue as ltritit.lv metropolis, who were accustomed to dint^ 
those habiliments habitually were, than iu a at. the Hotel Rataplan, and afterwards to play 
shabby snull'-oolourod “surlout with a cotton vingf-ct-yp all night. lie was threatened with 
velvet collar, a dingy nankeen waistcoat, striped the loss of his license. The threat did not do 
trousers much too short for him, ;%ul a doth cap him nujch harm, for the butcher sued him. and 
with a peak to it. • • Uhen the distiller put anVtccutiou into the pre- 

Afl'airs haul not gone prosperously with him at Anises, and fmally»tliere earn# collapse, and Rata- 
the Hotel Katnjfkui. lie lmd failed to make plan passed through the Bankruptcy Courf, 
anything like a competency, much less a fortune, lie bore*his downfnl with becoming lesig- 
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!j this stroke of policy not only obviated the possi- I am mistaken, rather a mess of it. Now* if 
I j bility of their being pressed for payment, but you have no objoction, you sliaii please me. I 
1 j moved a few of them, through personal gratitude, want you to 3et up a little London in the midst 
j to pay him, after he had undergone the ordeal of of Paris.” . t *< 

I j whitewashing, some few pounds by way of bonus. “ Never, never!” RatapInn»would at^ first and 

! | “ It will enable me to cuuivwte my cabbages,” he vehement lywprotest. “ Jaiuaisf en France l’An- 
'■ remarked, philosophically. * , glais ne rdgnera. No, no, a hundred times no. 

! ’ Returning to his native country, a gleam of jLlctweeu Rataplan and Albion, the tlwicc per- 
j ! good fortune shot unexpectedly across his path, jured and perfidious, tficre yawns a gulf of 
i| He met with a person whom he had not. seen for hatred and scorn, which blood, aud biood alone. 

II ten years. This person was Jean Baptiste Con- can cumulate.” 

j| slant, ex-body-servant to Francis Blunt, Esquire, “Very well,” t he valet would gravely reply, 
j | who bad always been of an active and pusluug “ You shall sell bifteks bien saignants. That is 
| turn of miud, and had gone into business at blood, is it not. F One must accomplish his 
; i Chaiilot as a manufacturer of paper-hangings, destiny, my Rataplan, aud yUmrs is to uo as you 
j and was doing, according to his own account, arc toid.” 

] pretty well. He was anxious to realise a fortune, In the cud. Rataplan submitted, cheerfully 
I he said; not for himself, but. he had some one to enough, to the accomplishment of his destiny, 

1 leave it. to. But where was that some one? To his and did as he was told, most loyally. He entered, 

' ! misery and despair he could not tell. What, had at. first grumbling, but at last smiling, into the 
' become of the countess and of her child ? They plans of J. B. Constant. They were worthy of 
;! had disappeared, no one could say which way. that, astute and experienced operator. The 
i; He kept up a correspondence with friends in dingy little Cnfe-Estnmiuct Phnrnmond in the 
half the towns in Europe, but had never been Hue Cuit-au-Four, that miserable deu where 
able to obtain a scintilla of information relating von could procure nothing but tough flaps of 
to Lily or her mother. The countess seemed beef, fried potatoes, burnt bean ami chicory 
to have vanished from the stage, or rather from coffee, corrosive absiuthr, questionable cognac, 

1 the ring. In the chronicles of the sawdust she letfuce-lcaf cigars, boxes of rickety dominoes, 
was no longer known, even by her horse-riding and greasy pacss of cards, suddenly started into 
, name. a fresh phase of existence as the Cafe Restau- 

Jean Baptiste Constant, commiserated the tic- rant Chesterfield. At first, J. B. Constant bad 
caycd state of his old friend Rataplan. The. thought of christening bis establishment. “ Le 
bankrupt hotel-keeper said he had had, h tj Clarendon,” “Lo Mivarl,” “Le Cavendish,” or 
this time, quite enough of England, and that he “Le Mansion House;” but, on reflection, he 
i only desired to re-enter London once more, if it admitted that, there were difficulties in the wav 
were possible, at the head of an invading army of the proper pronunciation by foicigu lips of 
of his countrymen. “ How 1 would sack Lay- nearly ail those names. But every Frenchman 
!! cesterre-squarr, and give up the ’Aymarkct to has heard of Milor Chesterfield, aud among the 
j, the pillage,” he was wont to murmur between natives the Cafe Restaurant Chesterfield soon 
j’ his set teel h, grinding them meanwhile. “Yes; attained considerable notoriety; whim to the 
and that street most infamous, of the Basinghall. especial class of sojourners in Paris whom Con-, 
i Ah! not one of the functionaries of that tribunal stanl hoped to secure as patrons, the word 
I so proud, from the insolent president to the Chesterfield lift! not‘only *an English but. a 
i. lowest huissirr, bft should passer par les armes, sporting sound, aud, consequently, soon became 
! —all, all, be put to the sword.” The vindictive- very popular. • r 

; ness of S&taplan waf insatiable and inexorable. The patrons he had pitched upon were a 
So Jean Baptiste Constant, after meditating curious race. In every great city, much fte- 
i for a time as to how the old man’s knowledge queuted by foreigners^ tiicrc arc two under- 
of a country he professed to detest so much currents of a town life: first, the retainers of the 
) could best be utilised, determined to set him high and eighty strangers wlfb are on their 
j up in business agaiS in a little twentieth-rate travel?; and, next, the shiftless and out-of-elbows 
i cafd, then for sale, just behind the church of creatures who, having once come abroad, are 
! the Madeleine. The street tfas new; the Rouen prevented by poverty from gel ting home again? 

and Havre Railway, the erection of whose ter- Sometimes they contrive, after years of borrow* 
i minus in the Rue d’Amsterdam has so revoju- ingdmt^begging, to raise sufficient funds to rc- 
1 lionised this part of Paris, was not yet dreamt of; turn to the country which has no longer any 
j the rent was very low, and the coming in very need of them; but in many instances they never 
reasonable. ^Rataplan was once more gratified by do get home, and, shuffling through a shabby 
! becoming a landlord. In the evening life it and disreputable life, on fiic few wits a craving 
| was' again his privilegfto cook and to command, for bad brandy has left them, die at last, and 
j Still were the condition^ imposed upon ijim by are buridtt in the Potter's Field. Such people 
Lis friend, patron, and tfbnefactor, Jean Baptiste, > Avery continental metropolis lumbers by hun- 
• not devoid of a certain degsee of severity, ’’dreds or by thousands. Generally they belong 
j ** Rataplan, mon bon,” said the ex-^alet to the to the English nation. We do not consider 
i rehabilitated bankrupt, "you tried long enough ourselves io be foreigners, anywhere; so my 
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| , countrymen • will understand what I mean in the voluptuous cheese of Stilton. English ale 
I saying that Cosigners liave usually very litthjjM and English porter were always on draught, and 
difficulty in foregathering, intermingling with, 'h joint, of as near an approach to English beef 
! and assimilating themselves to other foreigners, as could be procured at the butcher’s in the 
This the Englishman rarely if ever does. He is, neighbouring Rue Sf. Lazare, was always in cut, 

' to the end, insular, carries something about him Sandwiches were displayed under glass covers, 
that is purely, peculiarly, and—to others but his to the intense amazement of the Trench cue- 
compatriots—replilsivcly, English Wherever he tomers, who, sometimes*trying them, frequently 
j goes, and leaves at last his colfm to be covered imaiiigedjto drop the layer of meat on the floor, 
j with a phantom Union Jack. Do you know Jack # and, when they burnt their mouths with the 
] Moseley—they say the*ley” is au interpolation fiery English mustard,*howled dismally. Nor 
between where an “ e” is, and an “ s ” should be was English gin forgotten; nor did the craft 
in his naiqp—t he tall, handsome Israelite, whom which Rataplan had learnt in London, of making 
| his friends call the Wandering Jew, and who has three .quarts into one gallon, foreake him now. 
j been travelling and trading in diamonds from the M. Jean Baptiste Constant moved about 
J Minorics to tiie Straits of Malacca any time the establishment of which Rataplan was the 
! these twrnty year^? Well, Juck told me he manager and the nominal landlord, but in which 
'[ was coming' tiic other day, from the Warhoe the wary ex-body servant of Mr. Francis Blunt 
| diggings in California, overland to Florence in had taken care to secure a proprietorial interest 
the State of Missouri. It was somewhere in in his usual discreet and demure, not to say 
i the Rocky Mountains, I think. It was at night, stealthy, manner. Every knife, fork, and napkin 
and he was huddled up in a stage-coach, asleep, iu the place was his; yet you would not have 
and dreaming of bears, wolves, and wild Indians, thought, to look at him, that he would have 
Suddenly the coaeh broke down, but fortunately ventured to take a spoonful of salt without per- 
close to a little tavern. Jack Moseley rubbed mission. He rarely interfered with Rataplan’s 
ids eyes and thought he was still dreaming, arrangements. He allowed him undivided control 
when, alighting, he found himself in front of in the kitchen. He permitted him to scold his two 
j the precise model of an English wayside inn. waiters, and to overcharge the guests as much 
i There was t lie bench, there was the horse-trough, as ever lie liked. He allowed him a fair share 
j in front; there were the red ami white blinds to in the profits, which had, in a short space of 
i the windows; there was the. bar, with its big time, grown to be considerable: but iie was 
cheese in full cut, its pork pics, its row of gaily- nevert heless lord paramount and absolute over 
, painted kegs of cordials, and its well-polished the Cafe Restaurant Chesterfield. He liked to 
beer-engine. There was the little parlour, with its sway this secret power, to have this occult veto, 

’ neatly sanded floor, its triangular spittoons, its t»be behind the seenes, and pull the wires, and 
rack "of churchwarden pipes, and its coloured make the puppets dance. It suited his pensive, 
prints of lights for the championship, racing bilious, cat-like, contemplative nature. The 
; cracks, and Sir Tat ton Sykes in top-boots, affably sunshine was too strong for him. lie blinked, 
conversingwith his traiuer, who was bald-headed, and the pupils of his eye« contracted in the noon- 
wliite-cravuted, and respectful, in drab gaiters, tide glare. He had not been accustomed to it ia 
; There wm a grinning ostler, there was a stout, youth. He could bask ; but he preferred to bask 
; potboy, tlicre was a spruce waitress; there was m the shade, and down in a cellar. 

I .positively a one-eyed bulldog on the premises. lie liked to breakfast at the Chesterfield 
j Oil the coffee-room blinds there flourished the ap- sometimes, just to see how t hings were going 
proved golden legeflds at to chips and steaks on: paying for his meal, like a man, at. the 
i that were always ready, dinners that, were to be counter. The waiters did not know exactly 
,j dressed, neat whies and soda-water; but wonder what to make of them. They were both Swiss, 

; of wonders! what do you think the sign was ? who had been abroad, and’picked up*1iiore or 
,i Ndt the “George Washington,” not “The lifts “pigeon English” in Ilaymarket cates and 
Jefferson,” not. the “Rpld Digger,” not the Lcicester-square hotels. One of them, Jules, 
“Big Nugget,” not the “Lucky Placer,” but imagined him to be a ktnd of pensioner or hanger- 
; “The Os'baldis&ne Arms.” The landlord was on of the establishment, boarded from time to 
i an American born, but his grandfatluft had time, through charity, by tic patron Rataplan. 

I ] been a groom in the Osbaldistone family in Eng- The other, Alehouse, liaa a somewhat shrewder j 

I I And. He subscribed to Beil’s Life and the notion of his standing in the house. “1 will 
local Yorkshire papers regularly, and his little wager,” Alphonse would say to his intimates, 

, house looked as though some magician had “that this monsieur is le bailleur de fonds— 
j suddenly caught It up from the English north the capitalist-—the finder of money to the Cate 
! country and dropped it down in the middle of Restaurant Chesterfield.”—“ But how can lw b# 

] the Rocky Mountains. a capitalist,” the duller-witted Juieg would ex- 

Rat,apian, incited b^ J. B. Constant, did his postulate “ He never scolds us. He never 
j best to Anglicise the Cafe Restaurant Chester- calls us ‘nigaua,’ or ‘eoflhon.’ Is that like a 
: field. A little England apvang*up in*the Rue bailleiy de lends.”—“.Ball!” Alphonse would 
! Ouit-au-Four, locking as strange there os the* netort. “Jules, thou nflSt an excellent, heart, 
Euglish colony of Heligoland at the mouth of ‘but thou hast a«skuil of mod, filled with sauce 
: the Elbe. The*partners imported the double it la tartar^ in place of brains. Do kings and' 
i and biting Gloucester, the luscious Cheshire, queens always wear their, crowns ? WIs the ; 
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Emperor always grossing the Alps on a white 
horse, mocking himself of the thunder and 
lightning F I tell tljce, ganache, that still waters 
run deep, that l’ean qui dort is the most 
dangerous, and that the grefit art of capitalists 
consists in never appearing to have any moaey. 
My uncle from Basle was a capitalist. In the 
commerce of grains he 'acquired millions; yet 
to look at him thou wouldst not have thought 
that he had possessed two red liards to rob one 
against another. What, ..yet- another game at 
dominoes? Come, then, phenomenon of temerity, 
and I will play thee for the third chopine.” 

On a particular morning which it is desirable to 
I fix in the reader’s mind, Jean Baptiste Constant 
was breakfasting at the Cafe Restaurant Chestcr- 
1 field, and lie had company. Three sat down to 
j breakfast with him. He had first invited the 
j patron Rataplan to be a partaker of the meal, and 
j the third guest was a florid well-looking gentle* 
! man enough, with very large black whiskers, 

| now slightly inclining to grey, and who was very 
| gorgeously attired in a frogged and braided 
j surtout, and a cap with a tassel of gold bulliou. 

1 This gentleman spoke most European languages 
with equal fluency, and with equal incorrectness. 
He was a travelling courier by profession, and 
his name was Franz Stimm. 

The three men had evidently taken a copious 
meal of oysters, omelette, anti cold roast beef, 

I washed down by English bottled stout (few 
I foreigners who have visited England, be it for 
i ever so short a time, surmount the predilection 
j they acquire for the brown beer of Albion) 

' and some of Rataplan’s best red wine. They 
! were now at the stage of coffee, brandy, and 
j cigars, and were unmistakably enjoying‘them- 
selves. 

| “ I did not like dc goffees zo much as de jog- 

! golates,” Mr. Stimm observed, between whiffs 
! of his very powerful cigar; “ de joggolates is 
! piu graziosos, and besser vor the stomjacks: but 
' | de zigares is not goot mit dc joggolates nor de 
■ j gocos, and de goffees tastes him besser.” 

“You are always talking of your stomach, 
!' friend Stimm,” Constant observed. “I wish 
you would talk to me about that little girl you 
met, cves-ao many years ago, on board the Bou¬ 
logne steamer, when you were travelling witt 
your general.” 

i “Vat vor it is goot t<w talk about de liddlc 
J gals ?” replied Franz Stimm, with a sigh. “ We 
j shall not none of usticvcr see her again. She 
! goms like dc shadow of ‘a liddlw vairy, and, 
!; pouf!She go away like dm ring of dobbacco- 
j I smoke dat go up do de zeiling and vade avay no- 
|i body can say vere de debbcl vere to.” 

“And yet all of us would give thousands, 
i millions—at least, much that is valuable to ns,” 

| continued Constant, “to meet that child. Child! 
she must be*grown into a woman by tliiy time.” 

“ And £ peautiful owes, too,” interposed the j 
courier. “She was the angelikest liddle zyl- 
phide ihine eyes ever did light itself upon. 

‘‘For the child,” Rataplan said, “ that!” He 
snapped his fingers as he spoke. “ I have no 
snore children, and care little to hW about 


them. Yet would I give something to find that j 
woman. The tigress! the fury! the abandoned ' 
creature, lost to all sense of morality, honour, ! 
decency, virtue.” 

“ She owes yon money. Papa Rataplan.” This i 
was from Constant. t „ 

“ Twenty sovereigns sterling. She neverpaid j 
her bill the lest, time she descended at the Hotel 1 
Rataplan. It is a flagrant- injustice. It is an in- ’ 
famy. She defrauded, swindled me, oqj. of my ; 
dues. She had the finest fins of Champagne, and • 
of the little wines of Burgundy. She owes me ; 
even for the cigarettes she Bmoked, the. de¬ 
praved and epicurean bacchante! Her flight 
without discharging my addition was the last 
act of perfidy to which, in a perfidious and 
shameless laud, the miserable Rataplan had to , 
submit. But I will be avenged. 1 will demand j 
justice. Yet shall the tribunals be seized of the 
details of this most tenebrous and scandalous i 
affair. 1 desire to re-enter iuto my funds. I 
demand the provisional arrcstalion, the prise de 
corps, against this woman sans foi ni loi.” And 
Rataplan struck the tablo with his clenched fist, 
and tilled himself auother petit verre. 

“You arc taking la gouttc too early, Papa ' 
Rataplan,” Constant said, discreetly withdraw¬ 
ing the decanter of cognac from the excited 
landlord’s reach. “ Suppose wc finish these liba¬ 
tions and take a walk.” 

“ Vid all my hearts,” Mr. Stimm acquiesced, 
rising. “ My heads is strongs enough for much 
more gouttes, but we gan date them in de open 
airs, and Franz Stimms can then have the mea¬ 
sure of reciprocifying dis most gharming hos- ; 
pitalitics. Gom and smokes in the oben air, and 
we cun talk about de liddle gals. Blezz her 
liddle heart.” ’ ! 

“ But the establishment,” pleaded Rataplan, 
nervously. ! 

“ The establishment,” said Constant, gaily, I 
“ can be left to the waiters ana the flame du 
comptoir for an hour or t^vo. The Cafe Restau- J 
rant Chesterfield won’t run away. Allons, 
messieurs, I arm at yoi» service.” 

“Gom and aalk about^dc liddle gals,” re- > 
poated the courier. • • j 

____ ____ i 

* • 4 

IN (AND OUT OF) ^IIE DANISH CAMP * j 

lx is saitj that travellers are of*all people those ' 
who most dispense with ceremony, and that j 
under no circumstances is acquaintanceship so ! 
rapidly made as on a journey. This is a mis-* { 
take ; you more completely abandon ceremony ■ 
and*form acquaintanceship much more rapidly 
on the ncld. You know men # if I may so ex- . 
press it, before you have seen them, and you i 
yourself make equal demands of good-fellowship | 
from others. What soldier, or officer indcecf, j 
stands on any ceremony in asking from a com- i 
rade, even wiiejj meeting him for the first time, | 
Jhe help which he needs at tbetnoment, be it in j 
Ihe form of a drop brandy, a cigar, a sheet of ! 

* See page 269. 
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!l letter-paper, pen; nay, even amongst officers, 
jj the loan of mqpey. * 

: ‘Not long Bince, for instance, when I was 

standing writing in my only room, an officer 
I entered, a perfect stranger to me, mentioned his 
■ name, and gave in tb§ mqst frank manner the 

I reason of his being there. 

|| “1 have not bben out of my clothes for several 

!! days,” said he, “ nor hare bad a chance of making^ 
even tic most needful toilet. I have now an 
hour at my disposal, aifd hearing that a brothef- 
officer had his quarters here, could not resist 
the desire of entreating your hospitality.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” I replied. 
“ Make yourself quite at home. Quick, Peter! 
Fetch water, soap, a towel, and everything 
else.” • 

My stranger friend was soon in full career, 
and I continued my writing. When lie had 
done, he found coffee and bread-and-butter set 
before him. He had a piece of cheese of his 
own, which he added to his meal. Then we 
separated, perhaps never to meet again. 

What more natural than that vre should turn 
to each other for such small services with the 
, ontirest good faith ? Hut, of a truth, wc should 
look in vain for the same good-fellowship in 
trivial cvcry-day life. 

Now let me give you a sketch of 

Oim OLD UEAJO-SUUGEON. 

I had lately occasion, under very sorrowful 
circumstances, to visit him. He was not per- 
i sonally a stranger to me, for I had formerly 
served in the same regiment with him; l it it 
seems that I understood very little of his real 
character. I knew him only as a taciturn dis¬ 
agreeable old fellow of a crabbed temper; so 
much so, indeed, that I had already said, “ He 
« is a pretty kind of doctor to send into the 
, field!” . 

Now, however, he appeared to me quite a 
• different man. Thera was an animation in his 
eye, a kind of magnetic life, I might call it, 
which electrified, a*s it vfcre, all#rho came under 
its influence. He wa*s now exactly in his proper 
demerit, moving about amongst the wounded, 
who were being constantly brought in. 1 never 
before saw the mere situation pcrforffii such a 
miracle on a man. ligart, human sympathy, 
tender compassion, and true religion, together 
with the keen tnsight and experkneg of his pro- 

I I fession, seemed to rule every thought undeletion, 
;! and to give expression to his countenance. One 
I *hf the assistant-surgeons, who saw my combined 

astonishment and admiration as 1 watched his 
movements, whispered in passing, “Is^jt n»t a 
wonderful transformation ?” 
j I stood beside a poor fellow who bad just 
been brought in severely wounded by a ball in 
'; the breast. His eyls ceaselessly followed the 
I j old head-surgeon. There was i straining anxiety- 
in his look which I interpreted as feaf of death. 

; and a presentment of its near approach. Aftdfc 
I a little while, the old sur^pou came up to tin? 
j wounded man.* In a moment he cut off his 
1 uniform, and laid bare the terrible wound. The 


poor fellow stared wildly in hip face without a 
word. The doctor stroked his cheek tenderly, 
and said, “ Be of good courage, my child 1” 

The wound was very speedily dressed. 

“ Is it a dangerous wound, doctor ?” asked 
the poor soldier, in a tremulous voice. 

“Pray to God, my son, and He will help 
thee!” said the surgeofi, in a voice that, seeming 
to ftjmc from another world, touched the most 
holy chords of the innermost being. 

It seemed as if the anguish of his death- 
stricken soul were at once dispersed. A pro¬ 
found calm stoic over his features. He pressed 
warmly the hand which the surgeon put forth 
towards him; a moment later clasped his own in 
prayer, and his spirit had departed. 

It was impossible for me to conceal my emo¬ 
tion. A tear of tender compassion was in the 
veteran’s eye also, but the next moment he was 
busy with another wounded man. 

There was at no great distance a poor fellow, 
frightfully injured in the lower part of the face, 
who could not speak, yet was most anxious to 
attract the doctor’s attention, but his turn to be 
attended to was not yet come. The ambulance 
soldiers were bringing in the wounded, and the 
old surgeon, sending a rapid glance along the 
ghastly rows of bleeding and dcath-like men, 
showed no preference. This poor fellow, there¬ 
fore, had to wait. 

In a few seconds, however, he was kneeling 
by his side, the wounded man making frightfully 
ineffectual efforts to speak. 

“Don’t exert yourself, my son,” said the 
doctor; “I perfectly understand you. Now, 
quietly shut your eyes and take a moment’s 
rest.. Be assured of my being beside you, and 
of my neglecting nothing.” 

The poor fellow was, as it were, magnetised. 
All his disquiet was gone. He closed tils eyes, 
but he never mote opened them in this world. 

A soldier, whose thigh was fearfully shattered, 
had, in t he mean time, been brought in and placed 
on a mattress. The wounded limb had already 
been part tally dressed and bound up, but the 
blood still flowed on every aside. He lay be¬ 
moaning his fate. 

“ Unfortunate, man lhat*l am! I*»hail lose 
my leg! Oh, what a misfortune!” 

The old surgeon was by his side. As soou as 
the poor fellow saw him, lie exclaimed, 

“Oh, Mr. Hcad-Surgcou, I shall lose my 
leg!” 

The doctor, without a word, rapidly uncovered 
the limb and examined the wound. I Witched 
him. He put his forefinger to his forehead, aud 
sqpmcd to meditate for a second or two. After 
that, he poured out a little brandy, and said to 
the despairing man, • 

‘•Who told you that you would lose your 
leg?” • 

*' The under-surgeon, ?ho dressed & sir, told 
me so,” replied he. * 

“ But I am the hea<?snrgeon,” returned the 
good man, “ aud 1 tell y#u that you shall not 
lose your Jeg—I promise you you shall not.” \ 

“ But—I feel it,” moaned the poor fellow; 
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“ *i+e wound is tyo high up—I feel that it is with a spacious centre dome, is well adapted for 
eery bad.” 1 he accommodation of large public assemblies.' 

The good surgeon took bis band, and said: Unless the churches here were made use of«for 
"I am an old man and an old doctor. You such purposes, I know not how a vast number of 
may perfectly depend npon°me. Be calm, that people could be accommodated; for we hare no 
is all, and you shall not lose your leg. 1 pro- Exeter Hall, and tlje Biirs-sal, or Exchange, in 
niise you—nor will I leave you just at present, which the New-Year’s ball apd other festivities 
But you must be cal aft -Now, pray to God! are celebrated, is hardly large f ’enough for these 
Your mental disquiet makes everything wossse.’’ occasions. 

The poor fellow grew gradually tranquil, and The Swedes, although they may be » very old 
thaukga God. • 'branch of the Scandinavian family, have a great 

I heard the following day that in the evening deal of youthful blood in their veins, and, at the 
cramp had come on, and be died, but lie was same time, a vast amount of patience. The 
peaceful to the last. throng bent on purchasing tickets' for these 

On a field of battle a surgeon of the soul is concerts was so great as to form one deitscly- 
equally important, though less thought of, than struggling mass, extending from the opera-house 
a surgeon for the body. But blessed is he who where they were sold, into the adjoining square, 
is equally skilful for both, like this old Danish On all hands you heard the fear expressed 
army-surgeon. that there would not be room in the church for 

all who desired to be there, and also remarks on 
THE white cats ot htsaxa. the high price at which the tickets were sold:— 

One of the later great events of Stockholm two riks-dollars, less than half-a-crown, which 
has been the visit of the students at Upsala. would have been thought wonderfully cheap in 
Tiiese young men, two hundred and thirty in Loudon. But, dear or cheap, all Stockholm 
number, desirous of showing their sympathy with was mad about buying them. 

Denmark, have come hither and given three very Two hundred students composed the choir, 
successful concerts. the remaining thirty acting as stewards, and 

Their arrival bad been talked of for some most attentive and kind they were. Seats were 
j time, therefore last Thursday, when towards found for all the ladies, and during the interval 
! noon the steamer from Upsala came in, crowds of the performance, decanters of deliciously cold 
j were waiting to welcome them—in a small way water with glasses were carried round and 
1 it was like the Garibaldi ovation in London— offered to the whole audience. That portion 
j and, accompanied by the enthusiastic populace, of the nave which contained the altar was appro- 
i they proceeded from the steamer to the palace, priated to the singers, who seemed to occupy 
j in the court-yard of which they gave an opening nearly a fourth of the church. The organ-loft 
serenade, after which the king and the new was filled by the royal family, and the remainder 
\ Duchess of Dalecarlia went down to welcome of the church by the people. When the two 
i and to thank them. After this they proceeded hundred voices burst forth, they sent a thrill 
to the statue of Gustavus Vasa, this being the through my whole being, for, unaccompanied by 
anniversary of some great event in the life of instrumental music, the voices themselves were 
that favourite national hero. like a grand organ or well-appointed orchestra. 

Tiiis lit tie ceremonial concluded, they were The programme contained the wokis of all 
j severally conducted to the diffcrcut families who the songs, fourteen in number, nud the concert, 

| had already made known their willingness to was divided into two parts. Those songs were 
! receive them, one family alone enteitaining ten. principally Swedish, but there were Danish aud 
| At six tlie same e-euing their first concert was Norwegian; also a few German, and one French 
| given, and the second at the same hour on the piece. Tlic third song, a versbn of the well- 
following* day; but*as I was only at the last, known German student-song, 
which took place at noon on Saturday, 1 shall y igf dtf [)Men Vilterlaud » * 

speak merely of that. . 

It must be understood that, in the mean wonderfully fine, bad perhaps better than 1 
time, enthusiasm for the causa of Denmark was anything else gives tiie spirit owtiie concert: 
fanned into a perfect flame by the singing of Whftt is the Scandinavian’s land? 

tiiese young fellows, anif that the little city. Is it Svealand ?* is it Tliroadeland ?f 

drbetUer or not it was excited enough to march Or where the blue Sound’s waters play » 

out in a body for the defence of its Scandinavian Hound Copenhagen fair ami gay ? 

sister, was, at all events, perfectly wild to obtjiin Oh y ee < All—all is Scandinavia! 

tickets for the concerts. What is the Scandinavian’* l<rad ? 

t These concerts were given in St. Catherine's It is a great, a tri-nne land! 

Church, w|ich stands in the south suburb. It Where’er the northern tongue is known, 

is a large building, as, indeed, are all thephurches One heart beats in the nCrth alone; : 

here, anjj as there aft but fetf, the deficiency One blood, one hope, one tri-unc band ! 

in number seems made up by tlieir ample UuiteiMhe Scandinavian land 1 

dimn&ions. This of «?. Catherine, being one, t 0 nc aft we; one in heart aiufVviU, ! 

01 largest, is capable of holing between t wo " Oh God ! defend 'J h v work from ill! 

rand three. thousand persons. Its interior, in -- --- --1_-____j 

the form of a broad cross, without pillars, and * Sweden. f Norway. ) 
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j And call forth from our youthful race park. There was but one shadow to the pleasant 

jt The heroes of their father’s days, sunny picture of the visit o# the white caps, 

. Then—come «vhat inny of loss or gain, ’ and {j la t was, the quantity of punch which many 

i une Scandinavia we remain. l.of them drunk, and which certain wise and sober 

people mourned over considerably. 


TIIE GRUMBLETON EXTENSION LINE. 

*fwo or f liree years ago a great discovery was 
made, which took everybody by surprise. Grum¬ 
bleton had been for centuries famous only within 
the bounds of its own parish. But the world 
learned suddenly that Grumbleton was great. 

F<Tr some months before this happened, a 
number of suspicious-looking fellows—so Drowse 
called them—were prowling about the parish 
warning to sec the tithe map, asking leave to 
make extracts from it, wanting to know the 
acreage from the tithe award, and generally how 
much Grumbleton would grow per acre, if well 
farmed. Besides going to the vicar, they were 
observed counting the haystacks and the corn- 
slacks, and the number of milk-cows ou some of 
the dairy farms, and one man testifies that he 
was asked how many pigs he kept. That was the 
finishing stroke to a series of impertinent ques¬ 
tions. The Grumbleton farmers believed them 
to be outward signs of a conspiracy of landlords 
for the raising of their rents, and so, after 
abusing the intiuders to their hearts' content— 
and that is not saying a little -7- they caught 
them in the middle of a elove.r-field one line 
morning in spring, and broke two or three heads, 
the most awful moment to him in a naval en- as well as one thing called a theodolite, and thus, 
ii gagement : the moment when the deck was £s they supposed, effectually quelled the mis- 
J strewn with sawdust preparatory to the blood- chief. 

1 shed of the encounter. Upon ibis, Grumbleton got great credit for its 

; Thc'e songs were followed by the sweetest enlightened public spirit, and was talked about 
i little Folk-song*, some Norwegian which 1 wish in all the country towns within as many as 
1 I could give here: so full are t iiey of t he spirit of twenty miles. But what was our surprise at 
j those h«f-mdhruful pictures of strong earnest finding the vicar, and Grobcy, and Stobey, and 
! northern life, boih in-door* and out, which we the whole pack of the magnates of the parish, 
'* all saw and enjoyed iuMio international Exhibi- fraternising with' a number of people, one of 
[•, tion. . s whom was recognised as the man whose head 

ij 1 do not wonderVtt the enthusiasm of the was the worst broken in the melee aforesaid! 

; Stockholmers gn this occasion, for, indepen- This occurred in one of the Amunittee-rooms of 
;! dently of the intention, which was a very popu- the New Houses of Parliament. Djjwse was 
!j lasone, the spirit of the whole was utorc than holding one of the county members by the 
■; national, and seemed to embrace the entire oulton-hole, while the other men were giving 
, Scandinavian north as ofle great nation. These evidence on behalf of the “Grumbleton Ex- 
i concerts were •entirely successful in a money tension Railway!” 

point, of view: realising about eighteen tluiusaud Nor was this all. We never knew our worth, 

• j riks dollars, weighing a quarter of a ton. but let concealment* like a worm in the bud, 

! • Of course,"for days afterwards nothing was &e. “The land, t if well fanned,” s#d our 
| talked off but the young fellows whose white friend, who had a bandage still ou his forehead, 
|j caps, frecking the yet wintry streets like jun- “ would produce twice as much as at present, 

> shine, were- a very pleasant, sight. •Where- aitd be worth, when means of uniting Grum- 
j ever you went you saw while caps ; white caps blcton with the metropolis were given by the 
1 calling on acquaintance; white caps seeing the proposed line, double the rent.” All the larffl- 
Ij lions of Stockholm; avhite caps driving out. by owners thought that man with thc«broken head 
j themselves, or being driven out by their enter- a mart.fr anil at patriot* But our old farmer 
tainers to places of resort. White caps mingled Jogglelicad, who snot the theodolite with a 
I with the crowdfvhicli assemble?! to gjjzc ou tint bluneknbuss that had *i^t been fired fo* thirty 
jj Royalties when they really made their long-ox* years, and whose house was to have the line 
| peeled, but long-delayed, spring appearance on right through if, fairly daifbed in the commilteo- 
W hit sun-eve, in their customary drive to the room will* rage aud fury when be heard .oil thS 


They also 8%ng Bjame Barganc’s March: a very 
popular, spirit-stirring air. with martial words 
by Rundurg. I knew the tune well, from often 
hearing the two* sons of my landlady sing it to 
their mother. She sometimes makes little, 
musical #attempts herself. 1 once heard her 
send one of her boys f<Jk the air of Villikius anfl 
his Dinah, with some Swedish version of the 
song. ■* 

I was delighted with a pleasant rural picture, 
the Bridal Procession on Ilardanger Fjord. 1 
wish it were possible to give a translation of 
this lovely picture*ong, with its imagery of the 
summer-day sun shining on the sparkling waters 
of the fjord, the mountains piercing the blue 
sky, the verdure and joyousness of the scene, 
all clad, as it were, in holiday attire, to welcome 
the procession that is bringing home the bride: 
whose attendants sing the while, a sweet pastoral 
chorus to the ringing of the bells of the little 
church that stands ou the receding promon¬ 
tory. 

Very different to this was the first piece in 
the second part—a drum-march—in winch the 
lines 

Fire ! and carry off the fallen, 

Clear the deck, and sweep ii clean! 

produced »lmo*t a sickening effect, reminding 
me of what a veteran bine-jacket told me was 
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j particulars of bis own income from land con- 
! cisely stated, ^ogglebead had come to give 
j counter evidence, but, when bis turn came, all 
' be could demand was to know how the rogues 
1 got at bis ledger, and till this question was 
j answered, be would not utter a word one way 
| or the other, except some that wore spoken of 
as very unparliamentarydanguagc. So nothing 
could be made of him, nnd be returned to 
i Grumbleton to make arrangements for the worst' 
grievance and trouble he had ever heard of, and 
that was the giving up of his old tumble-down 
tenement, anil removal to a handsome and sub- 
i stantial farm-house which the company built for 
! him. 

i Rut Drowse and his principal parishioners 
' went home with a new light. They saw—for 
had it not been stated in evidence ?—t hat Grum¬ 
bleton would become a favourite place of resi¬ 
dence for London mcichants and City men, who 
would go daily to and fro between Grumbleton 
and Loudon on their business. They heard, too, 
for the first time, that the fine clay in Grumble- 
ton would be the means of giving a valuable 
trade to the town; and there was abundant, 
proof that what everybody had hitherto known 
as a dirty yellowish-looking gutter, would, by 
help of the Grumbleton Extension Line, become 
a famous chalybeate source of wealth ; that, in 
fact, the great public would flock to Grumbleton 
to drink out of that gutter. 

Accordingly, there was a wonderful reaction, 
there was a rush for shares. The singular gene¬ 
rosity and public spirit of the directors and rail¬ 
way contractors were evinced by the readiness 
w.»h which they facilitated our neighbours’ labour 
to possess shares, and even at the very last, mo¬ 
ment, when the line was opened, they got rid of 
c\ ery one of their shares at, a premium. The 
vicar headed the people, all promising them¬ 
selves— and the company never contradicted 
them—eight per cent for their money, and a 
prospect of double that amount. The prospect 
still remains somewhat distant, hut, still there it 
i-. and meanwhile our dividends arc about an 
eighth per cent, which, as Drowse says, is a 
diit'crence, certainly. 

Still yjt have got.our railway, which brings 
u-. witlun an hour or so of the metropolis. Some¬ 
how or other, however, the metropolis has not 
jet. cared very much about^being within an hour 
or so of us. We had an express, but it seldom 
put down any passenger at our stal ion: so seldom, 
that such an arrival was aw event, # and the pas- 
seugemwas looked at and talked about for the 
rest of the day. We had a dozen other trains 
backwards and forwards, but not many passen¬ 
gers, and the house built in the neighbourhood 
of the chalybeate spring is yet unoccupied. 
'Jfiiat gutter was bought by a company, and made 
to flow in ft conduit, like one of the London 
drinking fountains: tltfs wafer all coming out of 
the moutll of an angel with wings, which was 
said td be emblematical* And the New*Hotel 
Company is in the Bankruptcy Court at this very 
time, I will relate ?ouicthing*about our villa 
fr sidegpes by-aud-by, when people c«ne to live 
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in them, but a picture of them is hung up at all f 

the stations on the Grumbleton Extension line. ' j 

What with embankments slipping, ami a | ! 
bridge or two falling, and the permanent way j 
not proving permanent, but settling itself after i 
any change m the weather, the express hjp a i 
fine time of it, runuliig off the line, so that* it is ! 
a mercy nobody is killed, and would be a marvel, j 
only nobody but the officials travel by it. What } 
'with all these and other misfortunes, it is a j 
Clatter of mystery how tin Grumbleton Extension j 
does manage to pay that half-crown interest on 
every hundred pounds sunk in it. < 

For, there arc great difficulties besides specu¬ 
la! ivc ones. The express had no sooner come 
out of one of the tunnels (there arc seventeen in all 
between Loudon and Grumbleton, “ A good deal ; 
like each other,” says Drowse), than the brick¬ 
work came out as well, and, as the snperineum- 
bent soil was fine sand, it choked the tunnel like a 
snowdrift. So the company was obliged to get 
a new contractor to patch things up a iittle, and 
paid the bill by creating some new shares, and 
raising the fares from Grumbleton to London to 
l he same figures as those of the old slagc-conch. 
Though it is right to add that the return fare is 
cheaper than going and returning by the Regu¬ 
lator. 

It is only justice to the officials to say that 
they do their duty as well and as earnestly ns it 
is possible for men to do it, who have to learn 
by daily experience what that duty is. Being 
on new lines, with no money hut what could be 
boi rowed, tiic company mostly took for its ! 
servants men who had never been in a slat ion 
before, excepting when their desire was to get j 
out of it as soon as they could. Still, they 
looked very well in their new uniforms, and btit i ; 
for a pretty general sprinkling of arms in slings, ! , 
and here and there a station-master on crutches, ! 
and porters with bandages on their wrists (signs 
of the little accidents that had occurred*to them 1 

while learning their business), you never saw a r 
better looking staff of Officials. For the first* !l 
six months or so, the;; were exceedingly polite j 
even to the ladles, and would carry car j>ct-bags r 
without so much as thinking of sixpence for the j 
trouble. I 

But the rolling stock! The engines, old four- j 
wheelers which panted, and joggled, anil jumped j 
almost, anywhere in frosty weather, but couldn’t [j 
pull a train against a head wind, how they used 
to break dfiwn to be sure! In a drizzling rain, ! 
sanding the rails was no use: the driving-wheels 
could not get up to bite the sand. Still, wlier. j 
they got t-iie steam well up, and there was not j 
ru«gh wind ahead, these locomotives would run j 
along pfetty well, especially down the inclines, !: 
nnd the contractors took care to leave as many j : 
inclines os they could. There was the Achilles, ! j 
which brought the parliamentary, “she was j, 
always scrumptious at an incline,” hor driver jj 
said, “and woyld make for the fields at the j 
•urve, if (ie didn’t keep her verw steady." 

I The carriages were pretty tolerable, and well 
cushioned, which vvU a good precaution in case 
of accidents. For, as Drowse remarked, “ if one 
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most tumble, it is better to have a cushion to 
tumble on ;”«so he always went first-class, bdft- 
avoided the express, because puncluality was 
aimed at by that, train. And what is the good, he 
would asjt, wf aiming at what you can’t hit, and 
riflming the risk of being killed into the bar¬ 
gain? / 

The recommendations of the* Grumbleton 
juries—and from their experience they aifc 
entitle# to great weight—would fill a vo lurry*; 
but nobody takes niucli notice of what juries say 
over and jhove their verdicts; one thing, how¬ 
ever, Gisimblcton may boast of: it has nearly 
ruined the “ Accidental Kill and Care Society.” 
When the line was opened, everybody took a 
sixpenny insurance ticket, but the society has 
long ceased to pefmit any agencies on our line, 
and has forsaken us for other quarters, where 
they can make money without extra risk. 

Certainly a good many of the public have been 
killed,and a good many more have been wounded; 
but this was to be expected, as the public 
always pays in the long run, money or life, for 
railways and their doings. Bui still the 
Grumbleton Extension has had a hard time of it, 
owing to the lawyers and the doctors, who have 
been persuading the credulous public that people 
have nervous systems. Drowse would never 
believe in nerves, until lie was present at a trial 
where a man, whose nerves were shaken by the 
down train running off the line, and performing 
a pas soul in the meadow while the engine and 
tender upset in the river, obtained two thousand 

S ounds damages, when his footman, who had 
oth legs broken, was considered very luokv to 
Lave his case settled out of court for iifty 
pounds. 

But the accidents ami the actions, the repairs 
to the road and rail and the rolling stock, the 
salaries to the servants, the rebuilding of the 
station^ to s»y nothing of setting farin-buildimrs 
and ricks on lire, and running through the 
gales every now and then, and also killing 
stray cattle which, break through the fences and 
get on the line, (jo Keep u# good folks of 
Grumbleton in a state of continual lively 
excitement. Tct, with all these dangers ami 
drawbacks, public, confidence in tlqj ultimate 1 
success of the line is unabated, and a belief in its. 
safety steadily increase*. This, says Drowse, 
ought to be tjjc case; for at first, it was uo un¬ 
common thing, on examining the vdieelg at the 
Grumbleton station, to find a round dozen of 
# them faulty* but now—he states on the 
authority of the man who taps the wheels with 
a hammer—there are seldom more than two or 
three cracked wheels iu any train, evciHin frosty 
weather, and tlitso arc, generally speaking, in 
old third-class carriages, which do not, signify. 
When a cracked wliqpl is discovered, the official 
always marks it with a bit of chalk; and it is a 
singular fact, and worth inquiry, that, the worst 
accidents on our line have lutypcnccl by tlm 
breaking of sound wheels, while th% crackcjj 
wheels do their work well.* 

If the company could only raise money enough 
to buy a few good engines to pull us Grugtblciou 


public against a head wind ug>an incline, without 
bursting, or so much as snapping a conducting- 
rod, I believe we should soon begin to prosper. 
But we offered seycu per cent for some money 
last year to an insurance company, and the 
secretaries laughed at the bare idea of the pro¬ 
posal, though it is clegr enough that it would be 
worth our while t*> borrow it at ten per cent, 
though it were only to diminish the number of 
actions with which our company is being con¬ 
tinually galled. * 

Our hope in the ultimate success of the line 
lies in tin* conduct of the shareholders and their 
friends. They have imbibed the belief that every- 
body requires change of air, and the consequence 
is, that season tickets begin to be general. Now 
that the shareholders spend quite a little fortune 
in support of this new theory, there is, it must 
be admitted, an excellent chance for the 
company, and the last annual report concludes 
in t hesc hopeful terms : 

“After all the unforeseen difficulties which 
the company has encountered, your directors 
believe, with confidence, that the worst is over, 
and that, with the efficient and experienced staff 
of the company’s servants, the Grumbleton Ex¬ 
tension will spcedlv become what it deserves 
to bo—a most valuable connecting link between 
Grumbleton and the Metropolis.” 


LAURENCE STERNE. 

By all means let. ns hear the best of ourmuch- 
•abused friend Laurence Sterne. In committing 
himself to two volumes of lively biography, 
bright, liberal, and very interesting. Mr.Percy 
Fmcir.iui.t) testifies his friendly bias to the 
human as well as to the intellectual side of the 
great humorist; for, to become the biographer 
of a man of genius for the sake of raising him 
upon a gibbet, is to carry into literature the taste 
of an amateur hangman. Enough has been 
said, some of it we think not unjustly, to flie 
discredit, of Sterne’s life. Now lei us know the 
best of it, following u biogr#j>her who, a3 far as 
may he, will see Sternc’s^life and character re¬ 
flected in his works. * ** 

• The author of Tristram Shandy was born in 
the south of Ireland, in the barracks at Clonmel, 
on the twrnty-fourin of November, in the year 
seventeen Thirteen. In„Clonmcl barracks lay 
at that time t he Thirty-fourth Regiment,in which 
his father, iLiger Sterne, was ensign.* There 
was a branch of the Sterne family naturalised in 
Ireland, but Roger belonged to the SI ernes who 
were at that time a good old Yorkshire family, 
settled some at Kilvington, and some at Elviug- 
ton. Ensign Roger’sgraudfather, Richard St crfte, 
had been a noted Archbishop of Y«rk, who had 
tliiricdft cbildfpn, and benefited himself so far by 
his preferment in the (nurch as to4eave a fine 
estatr at Kilvington i^liis eldest, son, ^mother 
Richard. Another of the archbishop’s sons, 
Simon, married the heiftss of Elvington near 
York, an<j it is this son who had Roger tHe 
ensign for the youngest ,pf his seven children. 
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! Ensign Sterne, whef. with the army in "Flanders, child was a girl, who did not live' a twelve- 
| married Agnes, the daughter of a Mr. Nuttall month, four frail infants thus perishing between 
j of Clonmel, a rich sutler or contractor for army the births of the first two children, Mary and 
j provisions, and the lady was the widow of a Laurence, and the last-born, Catherine, so tlmt 
! Captain Hebert, or Herbert. The marriage these three of the seven were all \1 ho. reached 
took place at Bouchain about two years before maturity. * * ,v 

the birth of Laurence, his ^sister Marv, fif- Upon his return from Vigo Bay, Mrs. Sterne 
teen months older than himself, having begin and the little family rejoined the ensign, then 
bom at Lisle during the interval. Ensign stationed with his regiment in Wicklow bar- 
!: Sterne’s regiment, widely had remained in racks, Laurence then beyng a boy of*seven. 

Flanders until after the signing of the Treaty of There the child lived among the soldiers, and 
1 Utrecht, came into barracks at Clonmel just might, take in with his earliest impressions, if he i 
before Laurence’s birth, his mother having would, from his father and the corporal who was j 
! arrived from Dunkirk only three days before his orderly (or from anybody else), images that j 
| that event. Except two, all regiments raised were shaped afterwards into Uncle Toby and i 
, since the peace of Eyswick, the Thirty.fourth Corporal Trim. 

' one of the number, were then being remorselessly But during six months of the time spent f 
i broken and disbanded ai the close of war, and, here, the Sterne family was housed hospitably 
I said Sterne afterwards, “my birthday was in the vicarage of Anairioc, seven miles from the 
;j ominous to my poor father, who was, the day town of Wicklow, with the Kcv. Mr. Fetherston, 
j after our arrival, with many other brave ofiicers, a relation of Laurence’s mother. At Anamoe ' 
; broke and sent adrift into the wide world with young Laurence tumbled into a mill-race, was I 
! a wife and two children.” Ensign Roger was swept under the revolving mill-wheel, and shot J 
in no desperate case. He took his wife and her out on the other side, unharmed, into smooth | 
two little ones to Yorkshire, and dwelt with his water. lie tells this of himself as “incredible,” 

• mother, who was then a widow, in her hou^e and we do not learn without, some trace of sus- 
j at Eivington, having Corporal Butler, an Irish picion that precisely the same story is told of 
j orderly of the disbanded regiment, for his the boyhood of his great-grandfather, the, arch- 
1 attendant. Eusign Sterne was, says his son bishop* The mill-race, at any rate, is still to bo 
Laurence, “ a little smart man, active to the seen at Anamoe. 

; last degree in all exercises, most patient of When the regiment went, presently for a year 
! fatigue and disappointments, of which it pleased to Dublin barracks, the Sterncs lived in barrack. 

God to give him full measure. He was in temper There the boy “ learned to write, &c.,” and the 
i somewhat rapid and hasty, but, of a kindly, sweet little Anne died. Her brother afterwards recol- 
,! disposition; void of ail designs, and so innocent' leeted her, and said of her, “she was of a fine ! 

in nis own intentions that, he suspected no one; delicate frame, not made to last, long, as were 
; so that you might, have cheated him ten times a most of my father’s babes.” The regiment was , 
j day, if nine had not been sufficient for your next quartered at Mullingar, where there was 
si purpose.” again a relation—this time one of the Sterne 1 

j In less than a twelvemonth the Thirty-fourth family—who took the little household in and 
H Regiment was again established under Colonel entertained it for a twelvemonth. ’A cw.ple of 
;l Cliudleigh, and rejoined by Ensign Roger and posts from Mullingar is l’ort Arlington, where 
l his family at Dublin barracks, whence they were, a Lefevre, whose son had'a commission in the 1 
j within another month, shifted to Exeter, u third army, set up a French school. In this fact 
' I child, a son, Joram r who lived only five years, some have seciffcc first diint of Sterne’s Lc 
being born during the journey. After a year Fever. t , 

in Exeter-,the regiment was ordered back to After a change to Carrickfcrgus, the Sterncs 1 
; Dublin, where it remained stationary for the c came back with the regiment to Wicklotg, ; 
j next three years. Here Ensign Sterne, who whence Ensign Roger, having got leave of 
j had, as well as his wife, moneyed connexions, and absence from his colorful, took his son Lau- 
| may have had means of his own to dissipate, rence, then eleven years old, tq the Halifax 

; instead of living in barracks upon his ensign’s Free (iramfnar School. For the head of his 

| pay of three shillings and tv. opeucejhal(penny a family—Roger’s eldest brother, Richard Sterne 
1 day,.fuftiished a large house,,and, says his son, of Eivington—was resident also at* Woodhouse,, 

| “in a year and a half a time spent a great deal a mile and a half from Halifax, and one of the i 
• of money.” During the year at Exeter and the governors of its grammar-school. Here, there- 
j three years at Dublin there was no additioh fore, Larfirence was educated during the next ; 

. to ( the little family, but when the soldier went seven years of his life. At the close of the 

| from Dublin with his regiment to take part seven years, his father, the former ensign, then 

i in the Vigtf expedition, Mrs. Sterne,, whose Lieutenant Sterne, died 4 >f yellow fever at j 
i youngest boy had died #f small-p«x on tlfe way Jamaica, after having escaped death from u 
| from Plymouth to,1he Isle of Wight, was eon- sv^ord-thrust in a duel, and tne lieutenant’s rich j 
j| soled two days after the failing of the expedition ard kindly brother Richard, of JElviugton, says 
.; with a danghl.fr, who was christened Anne, faurence, “by God’s care of me, became a : 

| This girl, however, like the, brother who pre- fattier to me.” t , 

!! ceded bar’ and the brot her who was next, horn, Laurence Sterne’s mother was alive seven- 
!;> died before reaching lli;. age of four. The sixth and-tweyity years later, and her life seems to 
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if have been troubled, but except that he onqp 
. j met her in Ycfrk and trusted that some trouble 
j | of iiers was ended, there is little to tell us, for 
jj good or bad, what place she occupied in the 
I j mind of Laurence Sterne, 
j 1 By his uncle Richdtd, Laurence was sent to 
:■ the college —Jesus College, Cambridge— of 
!J which Richard’s grandfather, the archbishop, 
j j had berm master, and which the archbishop ha* 

I i enriched with foundations and benefactions. Jfn 
: | the course of his first year Laurence's education 

II was put tfpon an economical footing, on the 
ground, doubtless, of his orphanhood, by his 

;i entry as a sizar on the sixth of July, seventeen 
’thirty-three. His Uncle Richard had died iu 
the preceding October, and Richard his son, 

1 Laurence’s cousin, about six years older than 
himself, inheriting, not "Woodhouse, which was 
;! left to a son by a second marriage, but Elving- 
ton, with a chief share of his father’s wealth 
and all his good will to Laurence, became thence¬ 
forth answerable for the expenses of his educa- 
■ tion. So at the university Laurence Sterne 
“spent the usual number of years; read a 
’ great deal, laughed more, and sometimes took 
: the diversion of puzzling his tutors. He left 
Cambridge with the character of an edit man, 
who had no harm in him, and who had parts, if 
he would use them.” At Cambridge, Laurence 
Sterne commenced his friendship with John 
llall, afterwards John Hall Stevenson—the 
Eugcuius of Tristram Shandy. Here, also, Sterne 
' matte his first acquaintance with another most 
familiar associate of after years, that affection 
; of the, chest which showed itself in constant 
cough and the occasional spitting of blood. 

> Sterne mat riculated iu March, seventeen’t hirty- 
i; five, took his degree as B.A. in the following 
; January, and was ordained deacon in March, 
seventeen ’t.hy-ly-six. His ordination as priest 
followed*two or three years later, when his age 
was not, quite five-and-Jwenty. 

* Besides the eldest brother Richard, Roger 
Sterne had an elder bnrthcr Jaques, who also 
survived him, and who, like Ricnnrd, was ready 
to help, as he (*>uld, Roger’s orphan sou. Lau- 
, renee’s uncle, Dr. Jaques Sterne, a Whig and 
a strong Protestant, was, at the time»when his 
nephew entered the Church, canon residentiary, 
prebendary, and preccnfor of York Cathedral, 
and rector of 4 wo small livings iy the East 
, Riding. Eight years later lie became archdeacon 
of Cleveland, and he died archdeacon of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. 

The young clergyman then, the Reverend 
! • Laurence Sterne, came home from the ugiveasity 
!j to York, where lik Uncle Jaques, as precentor 
! of the cat hedral, had a residence, and his cousin 
i! Richard was at Elvington, within a five-mile 
j walk, or in the season occupied the town-house 
i: of thcs Sternes in Castlcgatc. And now it was 
! that Laurence Sterne met a clerg jnmn’sduught er 
j: who was makinpa long stay at York.JSiizabetl^ 
I Lumley, daughter of the rector of Bedal in* 
! Staffordshire. After a years’ courtship, 
i Miss Lumley went back to Staffordshire, leaving 
i| Laurence sentimentally disconsolate • Whgu 


resently she returned to "Ark, it was with 
roken health; she was believed to be a dying' 
victim of consumption, and under that impres¬ 
sion told her “ Latfry” that she should not lire 
to be his, but had made a will leaving all that 
she had to him. She had forty pounds a year 
in Iter own right, # if mot more. By this time 
Laurence was, in the world’s eyes, settled in 
life. His ordination as priest preceded only by j 
five days his induction into the vicarage of 
Sutton-on-the-Forest, named from its position , 
on the edge of the Yorkshire forest, of the Gal- 
t reej, which then extended all the way to York. 
Two years afterwards lie took his degree of 
M.A., and in the following year got one of the 
best prebend’s stalls in York Minster, which 
gave him, with the dignity and prospect of pro¬ 
morion, forty pounds a year and a house in ; 
Sloncgatc. Upon this he married. It was in ; 
seventeen ’forty-one that he got his stall, and j 
it. was on Easter Monday of that year that, ac- j 
cording to his own entry in Uis parish register 
at Sutton* “Laurence Sterne, A.M., Vicar of j 
Sutton-on-fbe-Forcst, and Preiiendarv of York, 
was married, by the Reverend Dr. Osbaldeston, ! 
Dean of York, to Elizabetli Lumley, the 30th ■ 
day of March, 1711 (being Easter Monday), in J 
the Cathedral, by license.” 

Of Mrs. Sterne, who before marriage bad been 
the object of her husband’s sentimeatiu ecstasies, 
the worst that. Mr. Fitzgerald can suggest as ; 
excuse for her husband's subsequent neglect j 
of her—a neglect that he clearly shows to j 
^ave been greatly exaggerated by the world— 
is that, a crayon portrait recently discovered 
gives her a disagreeable face, and that although 
she fiad a tine voice and a good taste in music, 
“she is like to have settled down into a plain, 
well meaning, orderly, humdrum sort of house¬ 
wife; excellent for school-work, for cottage- 
visiting, for marketing, for sweeping np, and 
weekly washings ; excellent as a social labourer 
of life, yet, unhappily, with a literal turn of' 
mind, and on which her husband’s brilliant 
rockets might explode bam^essly, quite unfclt 
and unappreciated.” Just the sort, of faithful 
home-cherishing wife, in fact, that tfc* man of 
genius most needs, weds if he can, and whose 
value lie of all men in the world usually most ap¬ 
preciates. At Sutton* Parson Sterne was not on i 
good terms with the squire of his parish, and j 
was not liked among his p^tplc, but some families j 
of good repute held •fast by him. He amused 
himself with playing the bass viol, pointing, 
writing, and occasionally shooting, looking to 
hij fruit and vegetables, and Ins bay. His 
sermons were very short; the weakness of 
his lungs made that an unavoidable conditiqp. 
Preaching, lie said in ’sixty-two, “ which 1 have 
not sti^ngth for, is ever fatal to*me; but I 
cannot avoid fhe latter •ret.” If his sermons, 
however, were short, they were bolaly natural 
and practical, often* dramatic iu theiF tone, 
always home qpoken, reUgious even when in 
mood upon the verge of laughter, and of a sort 
always to %eize on the attention of his hearers. 1 

In the year following tl*t of Sterne’s marriage 
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a danghter was bonr v and named Lydia after Mrs. 
Sterne’s favourite sister. This daughter was 
baptised on the day of her birth, andburied on 
the day following. , ! 

Next year the prebendal stall and small living 
of Stilliiigton, with forty-eight pounds a year, 
fell vacant. Stillington i%,but two miles from 
Sutton, and Sterne had the ‘preferment fryn 
Lord Fairfax, in whose gift it was, and with 
whose family Ihe St.erncs had a marriage 
connexion. Mr. Fitzgerald believes that Lord 
Fairfax, who had estates in Kent, was “the 
friend in the south,” who is said to have 
promised Miss Lumley, before her marriage, 
that if she became the wife of a Yorkshire 
clergyman, lie should have, when it fell vacant, 
a Yorkshire living that was in his gift. 

At this time Sterne’s college friend, Sleven- 
son—Yorick’s Eugenius—was lord of Skelton 
Castle, near Guishorough, and this place be¬ 
came, under its Shandean name of “Crazy 
Castle,” the Vicar of Sutton’s second home. 
Hence Stevenson, who was one of the shame¬ 
less fraternity of the “Twelve Monks of Med- 
menham,” issued his indecent “ Crazy Tales.” 
In the library at Skelton the vicar—who was 
known among the jovial souls of Crazy Castle 
as "The Blackbird”—could pasture at will on 
French Anas and Facetious Histories. Here 
he fastened upon Burton’s Anatomy of Melan¬ 
choly, great furnisher of second-hand erudition, 
not to a Stemc only, but to a hundred men who 
have aimed, as Sterne did not, at a elieapiy- 
eamed repute for scholarship. Here were all the 
other books that gave its flavour of curious 1 
out-of-the-way reading to Tristram Shandy. It 
was even here, too, that Sterne read Lon 
Quixote and the Essays of Montaigne, and had 
a host enthusiastic as himself for Rabelais. 

At this time also there practised at York a 
Dr. Burton, Fellow of the Royal and Anti- 

S uarian Societies, who is said to survive yet as 
le Dr. Slop of Tristram Shandy. Dr. Burton, 
who had studied abroad and been a pupil of 
Boerhaavc, was at} accoucheur and an anti¬ 
quary, and in each ‘character he wrote a book, 
his unpunished antiquarian work being a folio 
called the Yorkshire Monasticon. He died at ( 
the age of seventy-five, in the year seventeen 
’seventy-two. In thcsmall pqliticalworldof York, 
Dr. Burton was at war with the ultra-loyal Whigs, 
to whose party Laurence Sterne and his uncle 
belonged. During the troubles of ’fo^ty-fi vc, Dr. 
Jaques fill erne, as a local magistrate, contrived 
excuse for clapping Dr. Burton into prison, send¬ 
ing him to London, and causing him to be kept 
nearly a year in custody. For it had been said 
that the Highlanders—in the days before Cul- 
lodcn—were come as far as Kendal, and Dr. 
Burton, who Lad estates with some hundred and 
twenty pounds of loose money lying by tb^York- 
shire road, got leave to go out and secure his pro¬ 
perty, die went, was qaptured, set free, •and 
returned to York, when Dr. Sterne most zea¬ 
lously improved the Occasion td the hurt of 
bis political antagonist. For this he was after¬ 
wards reprimanded by lc,ord Carteret. But it was 


with Jaques Sterne that the Duke of Cumber- ;, 
la*hd, when ou his way through Yark after the i 
battle of Culloden, chose to take up his lodging. ■: 

Against Dr. Burton and others. Dr. Sterne, !’ 
the uncle, fought by newspaper' paragraphs , i 
that lie expected I^aurenge to be ready at "fill 
times to take his share in writing. Uncle and 
nephew quar&lled over this work, and to this , j 
ottuse alone the Vicar of Sutton ascribed a feud ; 
which arose and lasted tq.thc uncle’s dlath in 
seventeen ’fifty-nine, a few months before the 
publication of the first volume of,.,Tristram ‘ 
Shandy. “ lie became,” says LaurenceuSterne, 

“ my bitterest enemy.” Clearly, however, that 
is not the whole truth, for Laurence Sterne 
speaks of the younger of his surviving sisters, 
Catherine—who was eleven y£ars younger than 
himself— as being “most unhappily estranged : 
from me by my uncle’s wickedness and her own 
folly.” The only light we get upon these family ' 
matters is from Horace Walpole, whose words ■ 
Mr. Fitzgerald does what he fairly can to 
soften: “ I know, from indubitable authority, 
that his mother, who kept a school, having run 
into debt on account of an ext ravagant daughter, 
would have rotted in a jail, if the parents of her 
scholars had not raised a subscription for her. 

Her own son had too much sentiment to have, 
any feeling. A dead ass was more important to 
him than a living mother.” 

Presently, about two years after the birth 
and death of his first child, Laurence Sterne 
became the father of another Lydia — the 
daughter who survived him—born and baptised 
on the first of December, seventeen ’forty- 
seven. It was the year in which also, for the 
first time, a work of his appeared in print—a 
charity sermon—with Elijah and the Widow of 
Zarephath for its subject. This was followed r 
by the assize sermon, preached in York Ca- i 
ihedral, which, seven or eight'years* later, : 
Sterne gave to Corporal Trim, “ who held 
I the sermon loosely, not Carelessly, in his left ! 
hand, raised something aboyc his stomach, 
and detached d little t'ro/n his breast,” for 
delivery to the critical ears of Dr. Slop (i Mr. ; 
Shandy, and Uncle Toby. “ Cdn the reader I 
believe that this sermon of Yorick’s was 
preached at an assize, in the cathedral, before 
a thousand witnesses ready to give oath of it, 
by a certain prebendary of that church P” 

“ Setting Sisidc,” says Mr. Fitzgerald, " any j 
exemplary observance of the special duties of 
his profession, which, in his agfc, were not j 
popularly expected, the whole current of Mr. 1 ; 
Sterqp’s life and manners was tinged by senti- | 
ment. Here is his amatory profession of faith: 1 
‘ I must ever have some Dulcinfca in my head; j 
it harmonises the soul.'” So, at the age of i 
six-and-forty, with a wife fcnd daughter at his 
Sutton vicarage, Mr. Sterne found his soul . 
harmonised at York by Miss Catherine de 
Fpurmantelle—a' young Frenqji lady, of an 
^iled Huguenot family. Her elder sister bad 
conformed to the religious tests which enabled 
her to enjoy the family possessions; while with j i 
her mother at York lived the Catherine to whom .: 

< « ! 1 
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|L Mr. Sterne.wrote fervently as “Dear, deal' 
|T Kitty,” “I love you to distraction, Kitty, and 
j! will love you to eternity! ” The first of the 
!; notes to her, with a present of Caicavella, is 

■ j signed “,Yo«ckana it was about this time 
j! that Tristram Shandjr was begun. Of his 
1 wife he wrote to his Kitty, “I have but one 

j j obstacle to inv happiness, and wha* that is you 
j; know as welt as I;” “God will open a cloo* 
•. when ite shall some # timc be much more tp- 
:i gether.” He sent sweetmeats to his Kilty, 
and he se^ her bis charity sermon, because he 
i found inaher something of the tender and com¬ 
passionate nature of Elijah, 
j A humorous and metaphorical account, by 
: j Sterne, of a cathedral squabble over “ a good 
j warm watch-coat^’—some small question of 
preferment to a patent place, in which a Dr. 

; Topliain, described by the name of “Trim,” 

!: a name presently put to better use, was the 
j' greedy mover of discord—was on the point 
1 of publication, but laid by unpublished at 
I; the close of the dispute; while Tristram 
; Shandy, begun early in the year seventeen 
j! ’fifty-nine, was being rapidly produced. IJis 
]! “vile asthma” was still troubling him, and ho 
j' had been trying Bishop Berkeley’s tar-water, 
i i It became known in his own part of the world 
!; that he was “busy writing an extraordinary 
! book.” “Till you read my Tristram,” he 
i i wrote to Mrs. J’erguson, “ do not, like some 
I 1 people, condemn it. Laugh, I am sure you 
1 will, at some passages.” 

•, The first instalment of three volumes—at the 
11 end of which the. hero was not even horn—being 
finished, the book was offered for fifty pounds 
| to Dodsiey, who declined it. Sterne, when hi; 

| could not sell, offered to pay the cost of print 
J and paper in a “lean” experimental edition, 

I cutting away provincial allusions, and so recast¬ 
ing thcvwori?as to make the satire, general, la 
i this state it first came out at York. Its price 
" was only five shillings, Mr. Dodslcy’s name in 
the Jmndon advet^isement followed that, of the 
!l local publisher, and it formdH two miniature 
! pocket volumes, which came out at. the end 
! of December, ^n the year seventeen ’fifty-nine, 
i l£ was advertised in London only onqp or t wipe, 
but Miss Fourmantellc wrote to commend it 
strongly to the attention of an influent ial London 
friend, and a ^raft of it found among her papers 
in Sterne’s handwriting shows 1 hat. the author 
! of the lady’s letter was the gentleman himself, 
j .who was delcribcd therein as having “a great 
I character in these parts ns a man of learning 
j and wit.” A few copies had been scut to town 
j in January to meet the demand at M r. 4>odHey’s, 

■ but by the midMlc of the year a new edition 
was required, and the Yorkshire parson, who 
had himself followe.4bis.book to London, where 
be arrived early in t lie spring, became the lion 
of the season, Garrick being t he first, and the 
most cordial o^thosc who took*him by the hand. 
Rapturous accounts of the honours yfhid him 
“your great people of therfrst rank,” including 
“all the bishops,” were sent by Sterne to his 
dear, dear Kitty. His wife, who saved all his j 


letters, had not a line to show that he made her 
a sharer in his happiness. Mr.Fitzgerald more ;t 
than half believes those who attributed to War- i; 
burton at this tinm the bribe of a purse of gold ■ 
to Stcnie, to save tumself from being lampooned- ‘ 
To this story there is no reference in Mr. 1 
Watson’s recent life of Warburton, that gives, 
as Mr. Fitzgerald #ls<? does, the text of letters 
of*friendly admonition written by Warburton :| 
to Sterne at this period. But wc must not J 
discuss. Wc can here give only the dry skele¬ 
ton of that strange piece of life which Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald clothes with its own flesh, and into which 
he acts the warm blood flowing. From Lord ' 
Falconberg, Stcnie got, at any rate, a perpetual 
curacy at Coxwould, not twenty miles from 
Sutton, that fell vacant in this first season of his 
lion-hood. It was worth a hundred a year, and 
it was this which made him say iu exultation 
to his Kilty, “ I have but one obstacle to my 
iiappincss now left, and what that is you know 
as well as I.” 

Not many weeks later, dear Kitty a-rived in 
London. Sterne saw her on a Sunday after¬ 
noon, wrote hurriedly in the middle of the week 
that, “every minute of his time was so pre- 
engaged, An.”—might meet her on-Friday—“I 
beg, dear girl, you will believe I do not spend 
an hour where I wish, for 1 wish to be with you 
always; but fate orders my steps. God knows 
how, for Hie present.” Mr. Fitzgerald knows ■' 
and tells us now. Fate took him “to balls, 
parties, visits, dinners, a fortnight deep, Raue- 
i.igli, and the Drury-lane coulisses. This is our 
Hast glimpse of clear Kitty. The car of Mr. 
Sterne swept bv her.” 

*>r Mr. Sterne was in a flurry of heart con¬ 
tent . There was a new game of cards called : 
Tristram Shandy. There was a Shandy Salad, i 
There was a “Tristram Shandy” horse in the ! 
Irish steeple-chases, and in Dublin cheap pirated • 
copies of the book were sold for sixpence. 

The second edition of Tristram, with a frontis¬ 
piece by Ilogarth and a dedication to Pitt, was 
followed almost immediately by two volumes of 
Sermons of Mr. Ynriek, adorned with a print from 
Sir Thomas Lawrance’s portrait of Stcnie; Dods¬ 
iey paying for the new edition and tt# sermons : 
'four hundred and eighty pounds. Goldsmith * 
and Johnson shrunk instinctively from the new 
star of the dinner-tables; but Gray found him ■ 
to be a good man iu his sermons. As for 
Johnson,"“A lady # askca the Doctor how he 
liked Yoridk's Sermons. In his rough blunt 
way lie answered 'her, ‘1 know nothing about > 
them, madam !’ Later on, the subject was re- 1 
mewed, and lie then censured them with much 
severity. The lady, who had not forgotten his 
plain reply, sharply retorted: ‘I understood, 
sir, you had not read them.’ ^No, madam,’ 1 
roarcAthe sayc, * I did read them, but it was in 
a stage-coach; I shoullf not even hjve deigned 
to l«ok at them had i been at large.’ ” Garrick, 1 
who had been the lir^ to welcome florae to 
town, did notarctain a g*od opinion of him, but 
said “h$ degenerated in London like an'-jll ■' 
transplanted shrub. The incense of Hie great 
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spoiled his head, a," their ragouts had done his 
stomach.” 

From London Sterne did not retnm to Sutton. 
Finding a curate for that parish, he went to re¬ 
side at bis own new curacy of Cox would, which 
he spoke of as "a sweet retirement in compa¬ 
rison with Sutton.” There were few parish¬ 
ioners, and there were fine friends within reach. 
He gave his parsonage there the name of Shandy 
Hall, and wrote in it, within the next twelve¬ 
month, the third and fourth volumes of Tristram, 
wherewith, when done, he again made his per¬ 
sonal appearance to enjoy the flat teries of his 
success among the Londoners. The dinner- 
tabie was his paradise, and for about, five weeks 
he never dined at home. Dodsley paid three 
hundred and eighty pounds for this second in¬ 
stalment of Tristram, which was received with 
equal parts of censure and applause, each of the 
strongest. At this time Sterne’s map of his 
future life was to enjoy every year the Loudon 
season, and spend the rest of the year ai home 
in his parish, racing through two Shandy vo¬ 
lumes. To Stevenson, after his next return to 
Coxwoutd, Sterne wrote that he should have 
broken the fall from Loudon to country dulness 
by walking about, the streets of York for ten 
days. “1 have not managed my miseries like a 
wise man ; and if God, for my consolation under 
them, had not poured forth the spirit of Slian- 
dyism into me, which will not suffer me to think 
for two moments upon any grave subjects, 1 
would else just now lay down and die.” 

Two or three days before the next Christmas 
appeared the third pair of volumes of Tristram, 
issued by new publishers. The story of Le Fever 
was among the best of their contents. Sterne 
paid the usual visit to London, but he was now 
much weakened by the disease of his lungs, and 
a journey to the south of France was planned. 
He set out first, and his wife and .daughter were 
to join him at Paris. 

In Paris, too, the famous Yorkshire parson 
was made much of in the salons as a new sort 
of lion, and was in ecstasy at “the delights *of 
this place, which iuVhe savoir-vivre exceeds all 
the places,,1 ^believe, in ^jtis section of the globe,” 
But lie was not at this time unmindful of his wife 
and their young daughter Lydia, who was an 
inheritor of his asthma or consumption. He 
supplied them freely with accounts of his ad¬ 
ventures, and sent regufcily to his bankers for 
the letters of his wife, lie .provided carefully 
and affectionately for their Journey to him. 
When they joined him and lie got. to Toulopse, 
the new experiences yielded matter for the 
seventh volume of Tristram. Mrs. Sterne’s* 
care in the south of France was as much for the 
health of her daughter Lydia—probably, too, for 
her own—as for that of her husband ; and for 
her daughter’s sake she ^stayed at, Montrfdbau, 
he watching^oarcfully over her supply of money, 
when Sterne himself returned to England. * 

So the year ended, and the usual yearly in¬ 
stalment of Tristram appeared only a few weeks 
aft£r time, in January, seventeen ’siety-fivc, 
containing recollections ^f his travels, and the 


episode of Captain Shandy’s love. There was 
the usual London season also to* eujoy. lips 
time the Yorkshire parson fell into sentimental 
love with, and wrote a strange love-letter to. 
Lord Percy’s wife, a daughter of *Lord Butp: 
"Though 1 had purchased a box-ticket to edrry 

me to Miss-’s benefit, yet Lknow very well, 

that was a single line directed to me, to let. me 

know Lady-would be alone at seven, and 

suffer me to spend the evening with (Ter, she 
would infallibly see everything verified 1 have 
told her.” *. 

Before next winter, his cough an# severe 
spitting of blood warned him southward, and he 
proposed travelling to Italy, and calling by the 
way upon his wife and daughter at Moutauban. 
The tour that followed was'the basis of the 
famous Sentimental Journey. That he might 
have time lor this new' work, he wrote that year 
but one volume of Tristram, the ninth, and, as it 
proved, the last. His wife was ill, but though 
widely parted from her, he was attentive to her 
comfort, and wrote also many letters of playful 
affection lo his daughter Lvdia. 

With tjie ninth volume of Shandy, Mr. Sterne 
made his usual personal appearance in London 
society. There appeared also some more sermons 
by Mr. Yorick. It was at London in this season 
that Sterne met a young married lady, Mrs. 
Eliza Draper, about five-and-twcuty years old, 
whose hu'-tmnd, a counsellor at Bombay, had 
sent tier home to England with her children for 
the safety of her declining health. Of this lady 
—his El xa—Sterne's mind was full when he 
was writing his Sentimental Journey. She was 
Bramine, and he her Bramin. Ho made no 
secret of his new sentimental passion—-with 
Sterne in these matters there was a great deal 
more vanity than vice—and news of it was taken 
to his wife, then at Marseilles, who said only 
ihat. "she wished not to be informed.” *When 
tin* lady’s husband wrote for her to return to 
India, Mrs. Draper went down to Deal to wait 
for the signal of embarkation in the lndiamaa 
there lying, and K was then that Sterne wrote 
to her the love-letters which haye. been trans¬ 
lated imo almost every European language, 
lie bade her arrange them in chronological 
order, and sew them together under a cover. “ I 
trust, they will lie, a pefpetual refuge to thee 
from time to time, and that theu wilt (when 
weary of,.foots and uninteresting discourse) re¬ 
tire and converse an hour with them and me.” 

Some City friends had warned the lady against 
Sterne, and lie, resenting this, was desirous that 
after l/er departure she should not write to them, 
and thought lie hud effected his purpose, as he* 
said to one of his friends, “ by u falsity which 
Yorick’s friendship to the Bramine can only 
justify. I wrote her word the.t. the most amiable 
of women" (his one good motherly friend, Mrs. 
James) “ re,iterated my request that she would 
not.write Ip them. I said, too,* she had eon- 
ccjiled many things for the sake of her peace of 
mind, when in fact tKis was merely a child of 
my own brain, made Mrs. James’s by adoption, 
to enforce the argument I had before urged 
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strongly.” -In one of his letters to the Bramine 
lie wrote: Talking of widows, pray, Eliza, if 
cv%r you are such, do not think or giving your 
self to some wealthy nabob, because 1 design 
to marry you myself. My wife cannot live long; 
sb^'aas sold all the proymoes in France already, 
and I know not*the woman I should like so 
wcU for her substitute as yourself.’i Too much 
stress roust not be laid on this poor fooling.) 
His lastMetter records # the breaking of auother 
blood-vessel. Then he wished to have his wile 
near him myl his daughter, “ child and darling of 
Ids heart** 

After slight recovery, a relapse was followed 
—not for the first time, according to the 
murderous practice of the doctors in that day— 
with free blood-lefting. So, from his lodgings 
in Bond-street, Sterne’s sick body was carried 
to Yorkshire, “ like a bale of cadaverous goods,” 
where his health greatly improved. To his 
wild friend Hall Stevenson he wrote, with a 
touch of the earnest feeling then iu his heart, 
“ £ have never been so well since I left college, 
and should be a marvellous happy man but for 
some reflections which bow down my spirits; 
but if 1 live but eveu three or four years, I 
will acquit myself with honour; and — no 
matter! We will talk over this when we meet.” 
He was busy with the writing of his Senti¬ 
mental Journey, and was taking pains to keep 
its spirit pure. 

Next September, Mr. Sterne went, to Scar¬ 
borough for ten days’ sea-bathing, lie was the 
guest, there of an Irish bishop. At the end 
of the month, he. met at York his returned 
wife and daughter Lydia; who did justice-, he 
thought, to her mother’s care of her, and 
proved "an elegant, accomplished little slut.” 
lie was to go to London at Christinas wiih 
his usual Christmas book. While he was in 
town, Jtrs. SVeruc and Lydia were to be housed 
at York ; and iu the sjn-ing mother and daughter 
were to return to France, where Lydia had 
had some “ advantageous offers ” of marriage. 

Before starting for London,ta frcsli attack 
of iljjiess weakened Sleruc iu body and iu 
mind. But ife bade farewell to wife and 
daughter—not knowing that it was a last fare¬ 
well—and delivered himself up to ’.he gaiety 
of London. On the twenty-seventh ot February, 
seventeen ’sixty-eight, were published, in the 
usual form of two little books, slid for five 
shillings, “ vols. i. and ii. of Sentimental 
Journey through France and Italy.” This work 
was meant, to be continued annually, in the 
place of Tristram. Bat in the next March, 
Sterne had a pleurisy, for which he »as flirce 
times punished %ith blood-letting by the doc¬ 
tors. And at last,, the doctors kiltedliim! He 
died on the eighteenth of March—nobody by 
but a sick-imrsc, and a footman sent up from 
a neighbouring dinner • party to iuguire. how 
Mr. Sterne was. Three days*Ufcfore liis dentin 
he wrote to Mrs. James, the one goftd woma* 
who was his most trusted friend in Loudon* 
“ If 1 die, chefish the remembrance of me, and 
forget the follies which you have sp often 


condemned—which my heart, not my head, 
betrayed me into. Should my ehild—-my Lydia 1 
—want a mother, may 1 hope yon will (if 
she is lelt pareutlejs) take her to your bosom? 
Yon are the only woman on earth whom 1 can 
depend on for such a benevolent action.” 

Sterne’s body was carried to its grave in 
“ the new burying^grtund near Tyburn,” fol- 
lovflid by a single mourning coach, in which 
were two gentlemen—one of them his publisher. 
Almost immediately after burial, it was dis¬ 
interred by the resurrectionist, and recognised 
presently, when its dissection was almost com¬ 
plete! upon the lecture-table of the Cambridge 
Professor of Anatomy. 

Sterne died involved in debts, which his wife 
parted with her own small fortune to pay. A 
handsome subscription for his wife and daugh¬ 
ter was afterwards made on a Yorkshire race¬ 
course; hut, their narrow means pressed on 
them heavily. Seven years later, Jlrs. Sterne 
was dead; and Lydia was married to a French¬ 
man. 


SAXON HAIR-DOCTORS. 

“Your ’air is getting very thin on the top, 
sir. You’d find it very advantageous to use our 
Treble X Cylhereau Extract, which will entirely 
remove the daudriff, and cause the short ’airs to 
grow long. You will also derive great benefit 
from our Medicated Balm of Paphos, which is of 
unparalleled efficacy in moistening dry ’eads of 
*Hir.” So says the modern hairdresser, who 
generally has some wonderful theory about the 
eaurf s of baldness. Wo met with one who at- 
itibuied it entirely to "the acids,” which his 
“Arabian alkali” would effectually neutralise. 
Unfortunately, this ingenious gentleman broke 
down in cross-examination, proved himself to 
have a very vague idea of the nature of acids iu 
general, and was utterly unable to explain what, 
were the particular acids that, destroyed the hair. 
Nevertheless, we bought a bottle of the “Arabian 
alkali,” with the view of making experiments. 
Two strips of litmus-papetibore evidimfe, firstly, 
h)tat the alkali was not alkaline; and secondly, 
t hat it, was not acid. In short, it was merely 
coloured and scent cti water, which probably has 
a beneficial effect when applied to dirty heads. 
Another of the fratcrnity%dvocated the cutting 
eure, probably becaflse the public has become 
somewhat sceptieababout oils and wash<#. He, 
too, had a theory: it. wSts a mistake, he said, to 
suppose that when the hair fell it came out by 
the. roots; nothing of the kind; it broke off in 
the middle, and split up towards the root, an<4if 
not. cut, a hair tnus unfortunately divided against 
itself, lift only to itself above the surface of the 
skiu, this st.rip*had, to tflb naked eye^be appear- 
ancegrf a fine but perfect hair. Miserable delu¬ 
sion ! it. was only a rcnAant, which miglU, by the 
constant, use ot*t he scisso*, be induced to become 
a perfect l^air. The application of the theory w;'.g. 
not difficult. In the first niacc. you (flight to 
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have your Lair out regularly once a week; in the 
second place, this' cutting operation ought to 
be performed by the author of the theory, 
who alone knew how to turn a strip into a 
cylinder. 

Sometimes, too, in a moment of weakness, a 
family doctor may be induced to prescribe for 
falling hair. He docs it 'cautiously. “ Mind,” 
he says, “ I don’t say it will be effectual in y6ur 
case, but it is undoubtedly the best thing known 
for making the hair grow.' Last yearl had three 
young ladies under my care, who were terribly 
frightened about their hair, and it’s now thicker 
than ever.” You cannot fail to have faith after 
this, especially seeing that the doctor himself is 
bald, so yon apply the remedy (tincture of e.in- 
tharides and acetic acid, most probably), which, 
if it docs not turn your hair grey, proves as 
effectual os any of the other remedies. 

But it seems that in all times ladies and gen- 1 
tlemen losing their hair believed in the possibility 
of a remedy, and where there was a demand 
there was, of course, a supply. The Ediths and 
Rowenas of the Saxons consulted their doctors 
about their hair, and so did the Julias and 
.Emilias of the Romans before them. The 
treatment was rattier different in those days, 
but probably not less successful than that, of our 
time. We may doubt whether the Lady Rowcna 
put her hair in curl-papcrs; we may be sure she 
went to bed with her nose full of sowbread, 
serenely confident that she knew how to keep 
her hair on her head. “In ease that a man’s 
hair fall off, lake this same wort (sowbread),, 
and put it into the nostrils,” says Apuleius. He 
adds soon afterwards: “ It also is well beneficial 
for heart-ache;” possibly lie might have said, 
with equal truth, for “the thousand natural ills 
that flesh is heir to.” But, in any case, it is no 
small thing to know how your hair may be made 
to grow, and your hoart cured oi its aches, by 
one and the same remedy. 

But not content with acting upon the hair in¬ 
directly through the olfactory nerves and brain, 
Apuleius and the Sa’xon leeches occasionally rc- 
commcnd-local applications. They mention espe¬ 
cially water-wort. “If a man’s hair fall off,” 
they say, “ take this same wort, pound it in oil, 
smear then the hair therewith, it soon bccomcth 
fast.” The assertion is rather vague as regards 
time, especially when wvconsidcr that the Saxons 
were a patient people. We<arc moiy; precise in 
these da^s: “ a month’s trial, will suffice to con¬ 
vince the most sceptical of the infallible virtues 
of the Pommadc Philocomc;” and “ wc need ask 
the afflicted to buy no more than one bottle oV 
the oil of the Esquimaux chiefs.” 

Again, we read of hop-trefoil •. “ Also this wort 
is efficacious 'to make either men’s or women’s 
hair grow.”. On reading this, otxf might have a 
horrible suspicion that, unless the fact is specially 
mentioned, the prescripkdri which will make a 
man’s hair grow will jiot necessarily make a 
woman’s hair grow. One can hardly suppose 
tuat even mediseval leeches would be do selfish, 


so wanting in consideration to the sex, as to 
study the art of restoring their owy hair and that 
of their male friends, while they were careless 
about the hair of their sisters and their sweet¬ 
hearts, to whom an unimpaired head of hair was 
of infinitely greater importance. Fortunatcly/'wc 
have succeeded in obtaining evidence on this 
point from an. old Saxon chronicler not very well 
known either to the public or to professed anti¬ 
quaries. The watercress ^remedy prescribed by 
Apuleius, is mentioned by this old Saxon chro¬ 
nicler in such a way as to leave nojdouht that 
where any mode of treatment was rccor,mended 
for a man’s hair, a woman’s hair was included. 
“ In ease that a man’s hair fall off,” says Apu¬ 
leius again, “lake juice of the wort which one 
namctli nasturtium (nasturtium officinale), and 
another namoth cress; put it on the nose; the 
hair shall wax (grow).” It is worth while to re¬ 
mark, that in the case of this remedy, as well as 
of sowbread, the action seems to be indirect. 
There arc, doubtless, people in existence who 
would laugh at the idea of applying to the nose 
a herb intended to act upon the hair. But it 
must be remembered that cerebral disturbance 
lias a very powerful effect upon the hair, some¬ 
times turning it white in a single night, as in the 
(doubtful) case of the Prisoner of Chillon, at 
other times causing bare patches upon the 
head, which, if not looked to iu time, lead 
eventually to total baldness. It seems there¬ 
fore most reasonable to suppose that any action 
upon the brain might be expected to have an 
effect upon the hair. Through the orifices of 
the nose, an effect may be produced upon the 
olfactory nerves, which would immediately stimu¬ 
late the brain and probably make the hair grow. 
The experiment, is really worth trying. 

To return, however, to the proof from the 
Saxon chronicler that women are iacluded when 
men arc spoken of, Niewand* tells the following 
story: 

The Lady Rowcna (eared much that her 
lovely locks of fl.xeu Imir were falling and be¬ 
coming thin. When next, she saw her father 
confessor, she said unto him, having first talked 
of many other things, “Father, my mind much 
misgives me that my beauty is about to depart 
from me.” v 

“ How so, my daughter ?” said ihe confessor; 

“ melius ks thy mind is not set upon heavenly 
things, as it should be.” 

“Father, have L not. confessed unto thee, and,, 
answered all thy questions; and can I forget thy 
skill :n leeehcraft, awl in all knowledge P Oh, 
father, tell me what must. I do tp save my hair, 
thou who knowest a remedy for all things.” 

“There is a remedy for that, as for all other 
ills; thou hast but to apply it, and thy hair is 
saved.” 

“Tell me, tell me, father, what is it!” she 

»** 

* About 1045 A.D. ''Date not tfwrrtained with 
precision. 
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cried, and. her blue eyes danced with pleasure 
and with expectation. , 

• “ It is simple and it is sure,” said the con¬ 
fessor ; “ thou.knowest the wort called cress, or, 
as others mpe it, watercress?” 

»“I do”’ answered the £ady Rowena; “ l like 
it much, both with butter and with cheese.” 

“ Good!” safd the father, “ Thou shalt take 
thereof, at even, ere thou lies! down to rest, ai^i 
shalt i%b thereof upon thy nose, first with thy 
right hand and then with thy left hand, Jud 
when boUt hands arc weary, then shalt thou call 
unto tiffliring-woman, and she also shall rub 
upon thy nose. Thus shalt thou do every 
night.” 

“ Oil!” said the Lady Rowena, very slowly. 

“Thou likesl Ihot the remedy?” asked the 
confessor. 

“But-” began the Lady Rowena, and 

stopped short. 

“ Say on, my daughter.” 

“ But, father dear, will not the rubbing of my 
nose cause a reducss thereon, or peradventme 
tear the skiu thcrcoff ?” 

“I know not., my daughter; peradventure it 
may, but it will restore thy hair.” 

“Oh! what am I to do?” asked the Lady 
Rowena, in despair. 

“What thou wilt,” answered the oonfosor. 
sternly. 

“ But, father, if I do as thou biddest me, how- 
soon will my hair be fast again?” 

" I bid thee not; do what thou wilt; thy hair 
will be last again when it shall please God.” , 

Then the Lady Rowena began to weep, and 
threw herself at the father confessor’s feet, and 
entreated him, saying, 

“ O father, be kind unto me, for 1 am wref died.” 

And the confessor stooped down to raise 
her, afd sl» put out her hand, and lo it came 
upon the crowu of hisdiead, and it was smooth 
likp uuto a biiliaftl-ball.* And the Lady 
Rowena was astonished, for she know that, 
when hair has been slaved olfflthe skiu is rough 
aud.unpleasaut to the touch, and she said uuto 
aim. * 

m “Why, how is this, father confessor? 1 
thought it was only the tonsure which made bare* 
the crown of thy head, and lo thou art bald. 
Where arc J.hy watcrcresses, 0 father eon- 
lessor ?” 9 • 

Then there was a redness in the confessor’s 
face, as of a lire reflected therein, and lie answered 
unto her, and laid his hand upou her head, and 
said uuto her, , 

“ Fair daugl^cr, the vanities of t hi? world arc 
naught unto me. God gave me my hair, and 
God hath taken it away again. But thou, where¬ 
fore dost thou repine ? Thy hair is thick and 
lair to look upou. Fear God, and be good, and 
all shall be well with thee and with thy bright 
locks.” ' % 

* Curious pfoof of the antiquity of the game of 
billiards. 


And the Lady Rowena went on her way re- j! 
joieing. * ;j 

Do thou likewise, O reader, when hairdressers ; 
would make thee nervous. 

_*_ ii 
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THROUGH THE BLOCKADE. jj 

f * i j 

•“Phillips, something must have happened 1 
to the governor. I’ve been watching the clock .1 
ever since eleven. It is almost half past. He ! 
lias never been five minutes after time in all the ' 

twenty-seven years that I have been a clerk 1 ; 
here.” 1 j 

So said the elderly cashier, and I could not t; 
but admit that the occurrence was unprecc- '! 
dented, though my own experience in the firm ,, 
\\ as short in comparison with that of the first : 
speaker. Mr. Trent, second partner in the ; 
eld est ablished banking-house of Follett., Trent, : 
and Co., was punctuality itself. He chiefly i 
managed the business, since we saw little of || 
our nominal principal, the first partner, whose \ i 
working days were past. And during the five 
years for which I had been in the employ of the 
linn, T had never known Mr. Trent to be absent i 
from his post. Any deviation from routine on ' 
* lie part of a met hodical man of business is apt '[ ’ 
to startle his subordinates, and it is not ;i 
surprising that while Mr. Griffith and myself ; 
were shaking our heads over the non-appearance ; j 
of our chief, the juniors should be venturing on ! 
rash conjectures, ranging from apoplexy to in- ;i 
solvency. But these guesses were abruptly 
checked by the sudden arrival of Mr. Trent him- ; 1 
self, lie came in with a hasty step, and I j 

thought, us he passed hv with a nod and a civil j 

wqfd of greeting lo the bank parlour, that he j 
looked ill and harassed. Almost immediately : 
he sent for me. • j 

“ Air. Phillips,” said the banker, speaking in ;j 
a nervous fidgfefy manner quite unlike his usual | 
calm decision of speech and bearing, “I have 
something to asfcof you—a service—a favour, lj 
in short, for 1 am sensible that this is not at all '! 
in the way of regular busiqpss duty—in a word, !! 
would you go to America to oblige me ?” j 

“ Certainty, sir,” 1 replied, at onoe/ “ I have '; 
been there, before, if you remember, to attend !| 
the winding up of that Wall-street firm, three ’ . 

years since. If it is your desire that-” 

But here I was interrupted. ; 

“ I want much mtfre than that, Frank 
Phillips,” Iroke inf my employer, speaking with ! 
unwonted excitement, “more than f have a jj 
right to ask of you, sthd more than I would ask '■ 
of any of your companions, except, perhaps, jj 
Griffith, who is too old, and we have been good J 
friends out of business hours, you and J, aqfl— i: 
and 1 knew your father, Frank, and knew you 1 
beforj you left Charterhouse, so T think I may '! 
rely on you fto this sad«business.” ; | 

And tbeu Mr. Trent proceededHto explain, ;j 
Th? service he requital at my hands w*s strictly , j 
of a private character, jnd wholly unconnected | 
with money matters. The banker, as 1 w«a j 
vaguelykware, had an orphan niece tojvkoin kt 
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: was greatly attached, and who had for some to accommodate the towering piles of clothing 
years been married. This lady resided abroad, tuid medicine, saddles, sabres, cavalry boots, 
i somewhere in Italy, to the best of my know- kegs of gunpowder, and Birmingham rifles, that 
j ledge, and her husband was an American genile- lay heaped upon wlmrf and jetty, Streets, land- 
j man from one of the Southern slates, and the ing-place, beach aud bay, were all alive with the 
! owner of sufficient property to enable him to bustle and stir of a gainful and perilous traf|c. 
live in Europe with his English wife. But I Under such circumstanced as these, to obtain a 
was now to hear, for the <! rst. time, that on the passage to the American mainfKnd might have 
outbreak of hostilities Mr. I&llou had found it appeared thc*simplest proceeding conceivable, 
impossible to withstand the call of patriotism, n Such, however, was far from being t jie case, 
that he bad hastened across the Atlantic to take I •‘bund, by listening to t-'ic flying reports that 
I service in the Confederate army, and that lie circulated about the town, and which invariably 
had quieted his young wife’s apprehensions by referred to the one absorbing topic interest, 
the promise of a speedy return. Many South- that the blockade was more serious tH&i we in 
erners did the same, obeying the summon!? to England bad believed it to be. Many of the sly 
arms with a certainty that tiic whole dispute low black-hulled steamers, many of the tall- 
! would be settled in one short campaign. Among masted schooners and brigantines, that lay 
j the.disappointed was Captain Bolton. Long awaiting an opportunity to slip off unnoticed, 
j months went by, and still the war went on, nor were destined to canturh This was a mere 
did any safe and convenient opportunity for his matter of profit and Joss, as an old merchant, 
wife to rejoin him present itself. Blockaded by whose English was made peculiar by the drawl- 
! sea, and guarded by land, the passage of the ing Bermudian accent, explained to me on the 
j Confederate froutier was full of risks, especially second day of our stay at Nassau, 
jl for ladies and children. Natural anxiety and “You sec, sir, one cargo in three pays, and 
hope deferred had affected Mrs. Bolton’s health one cargo in four saves us from being out of 
!i ana spirits. She lmd come back from Italy to pocket—yes, mister. Wc count on some loss, 
jj England, to be nearer, as she said, to her wc do, but if a clipper has the luck to get twice 
|j husband when be should summon her to share in with notions, and twice out with cotton, why 
jl his fortunes. Aud at last the summons had the Yankees are welcome to her afterwards, 
j! come, but it was no jovful one. bull, spars, and running gear.” 

’I Captain Bolton bad been severely wounded in “ And tiic crew ?” 1 inquired, 
j! a skirmish with some of General Gilmore’s But my communicative friend treated this 
[• troops, then besieging Charleston, and lie had part of I lie business lightly enough. The sea- 
i expressed a strong desire to see his wife aud men had high pay, and took their share of the 
! babes for what might but too probably be the risk of being shot, drowned, or blown up, in 
■ last time. And the favour which Mr. Trent consideration of extra wages. The captain and 
bad to ask of me was, that I should undertake mates were allowed stowage for so many cubic 
ij the task of escorting bis niece and her cliilifj-en feet, of European goods, otic way, and so many 
on the hazardous vo.iage to South Carolina, cotton bales, the other, and often had a per* 
j’. The hazards of which 1 have spoken of course centage on the amount realised by a fortunate 
!< belonged entirely to the last portion of the route, venture. Success, therefore, meant wealth for 
j , for the outward run from England to the British the owners and officers, pud at least a p&ketful 
jj possession of New Providence was safe aud easy, of dollars for the forenmstincn, aud in case of 
jj But between the Bahama Islands and the capture there was no danger of anything worse 
j Carolina coast lay the blockading squadron, and than a tedious and comfortless detention for 
jj I knew that no trifling dangers and hardships some months in'Portress Monroe or elsewhere. 

, must be risked by those whom love of gain or When, however, I spoke of the probable results 
j! any higher, motive should urge to elude the of an unsuccessful attempt to the passengers, 
vigilance ot the Eederals. Be that as it mighty supposing* the latter to be persons connected 
! X undertook the commission, and the next, with the South by descent or adoption, the 
J packet carried Mrs. Bolton qnd her two children, talkative Bermudian gr<*w serious, 
j under my care, to Nassau, where the real “ That,” as he observed, “ ww no laughing 
difficulties of the pilgrimage began. matter.* Uftcle Sam was plaguy vexed with 

! To procure a passage to Charleston, Wil- rebels or rebels’ friends, and to get out of his 
j minglot% or some other and $ess known port of clutches, when once made prisoner, was not« 
! the beleaguered Confederacy, was, iudcca, easy easy.” 

j j enough. The bay was full of vessels attracted Atyl, indeed, I found that the boarding-hotels 
to that once lonely roadstead by the gainful corf- of the islSnd were crammed with the families of 
j traband commerce then at its height.. There, at Southerners, longing for a secure opportunity 
; anfrnor, side by side, lay the bluff-bowed brig of rejoining the husbands anti fathers who, far 
; that had brought out a cargo of war material away in Virginia, Tennessee, or Carolina, were 
i from England, and the ^yift rakislxscboorffer des- fighting or toiling in the cause of their new-born 
j tined to c«nry on the traushimied freight to a -republic, but afraid to make the perilous plunge, 
j Soothers harbour. All t^|* fishing-boats, doxies, It many vessels came buck triumphant, many 
j and canoes, seemed to have been enlisted in the were taken or destroyed, and most of those that 
j service of plying betw&n the dee^-laden vessels came victoriously in ‘with a welcome freight of 
! the fhore, and the quays went all too small costly cotton could show the shot-holes in their 
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sails, and the marks where Federal cannon¬ 
balls had **]plled” them during the fruitless 
chase. 

Mrs. Bolton* my charge, was a timid, delicate 
little woman, quite unfit to lighten my burden 
of respdnsioility by taking any portion of it on 
herself. She laved Rer husband dearly, and to 
reach the confeli where lie lay grounded, and 
perhaps dying, she was willing to eudure hard¬ 
ships and confront dangers that at another time 
would have seemed insurmountable to her. But 
as for atw aid or advice in such a matter as 
runningJnie blockade, I might as well have &p- 

S lied for counsel to her two baby girls, little 
iucy and Fanny, as to their mother, my em¬ 
ployer’s niece. Thrown thus wholly upon my 
own resources, ispent much time in the preli¬ 
minary inquiries, and at last comforted myself 
that I had come to a sensible and practical 
decision. 

The vessel in which l took our passages wa-. 
a swift-sailing English schooner, the Saucy 
Jane, of and from Liverpool. A beautiful craft 
she was, with her tapering masts and fine lincr>, 
lying like a duck on the heaving surges of the 
Nassau roadstead. But her chief attraction in 
my eyes was the high reputation for seaman¬ 
ship and prudence which her commander had 
acquired. With his sailing vessel. Captain 
Harrison had made six successful trips, four to 
Charleston and two to Wilmington, in the very 
teeth of the blockading squadron. In each case 
he had safely delivered a valuable cargo to the 
Confederate consignees, and hud made the run 
home with a freight of cotton for the Lancashire, 
market, and though chased, hud got oh scot- 
free, while fast steamers were daily beiug sunk 
' or driven ashore. In these bold and dexterous 
evasions of the Federal fleet the merchant cap¬ 
tain had amassed a considerable sum of money, 
and this wqp to be the Saucy Jane’s last visit io 
a Southern port, at least with her present com¬ 
mander. , 

It’s profitable work, very,” said the daring 
young sailor, as hctoM me. oi'^iis intention over 
a glass of wine in his little* cabin, when our 
passages hadvbecn definitively engaged and paid 
for on board the schoouer; “but it’s too like 
gambling to suit, my taste, and I can’t get out* 
of my head t hat saying about the pitcher that 

S oes often to the welf. All I’ve made in six 
oublc trips-*-n tidy lump of dollars—is aboard 
the craft now, in the shape o r quinine, and 
negro-cloth, and shoes, and fire-arms, ready to 
yield four hundred per ceut profit if 1 can swap 
it for cotton, and us much more if I can land 
the cottou at Liverpool. And if alLgoe* well, 
I can cut thc.concern, and sail toUhina in a 
three-master of my own, and Mary Anno and 

But here Captafti Harrison came to a stop, 
probably remembering that he had told cuottgii 
of his private affairs and prospects ta a stranger. 
I took a fancy to this high-spini ted yoi^g 
skipper, who was a year or two my juuior, cat. 
a first-nUe,swman, bold *as a lion, and by no 
means as incautiously communicative in' his 


dealings with all the world as he had shown 
himself with me, * 

V You see,” he frankly remarked, “ when a 
chap’s knocked about the world, from port to 
port, as I have dime since I was bound ’prentice 
aboard the Hood barque, in the Rio trade, he 
gels to know something of physiognomy. And 
1 saw at once that you were what you repre¬ 
sented yourself to be, even before you showed 
me the letters of credit drawn anil signed by 
your people, that my,owners bank with, too, as 
luck would have it. But, mind you, the island’s 
choke-full of spies. They’re about us all day 
loqg on one pretence or another, like wasps 
round a comb of honey. And there isn’t so 
much as a word buzzed ashore that doesn’t find 
ii s way, by fair means or foul, to that beauty 
there.” 

Captain Harrison pointed to a dim speck 
hovering far out at sea, beyond the mouth of 
the hay, above which curled a thin wreath of 
dusky vapour. Tltis was the United States 
steam-sloop Pocahontas, whose peculiar duty it 
was to waich Nassau and the ships anchored 
there. Tins vessel was perpetually n source of 
annoyance, not only to the merchants of the 
place, but also to the authorities. She was fond 
of lying, with steam up, ports open, and a spring 
on her cable, near some ship that was noto¬ 
riously on the eve of departure for the Southern 
ports. And even now, when in compliance with 
the governor’s peremptory commands, enforced 
by the presence of her Majesty’s ship Furv, she 
had reluctantly retired to the prescribed limits 
of one marine league, she remained there as long 
as her coa! would serve her, in hopes of cutting 
off, some wouki-bc blockade runner in the out- 
se/of her career. 

On shore there were other dangers. Lean, 
wiry men, with keen features and restless eyes, 
were constantIv to be met with at the bars of 
the hotels and taverns, from the handsomest 
hostelries down to the iow-browed cabins where 
coarse .Mexican opm-brandy was sold, and these, 
though loud and blataut as to tiieir Southern 
sympathies, were nevertheless in constant com¬ 
munication with the American consul. More 
specious spies, either real European# fr affecting 
the garb and speech of natives of the old con¬ 
tinent, lurked in the boarding-houses, on the 
wharves, about tli# merchants’ offices, and be¬ 
guiled the unwary into conversation on the en¬ 
grossing topic of the Contraband trade. The 
sailors belonging t* the different ships about to 
sail were so oft^n tampered with, that many 
captains found it necessary to refuse all shore 
leave, lest the. hour of departure should be sig¬ 
nalled to the Federal cruiser lying in the offing, 
like a vulture on the. wing. That she was sig¬ 
nalled every night, by some concerted systdbof 
lights displayed from house-tops a on shore, was 
no secret towny one in»Nassuu. 

I was bv no merns the only per&n eager to 
avifil myself of the*<jpportuaity of dossing in 
the Saucy Jane to. the mainland. Several 
parties, even* of the more cautious among the 
Southerners, had arranged to embark .when 0* 
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| time for sailing should arrive, and the number 
| of passengers wak’ only restricted by two cir- 
j cuinstances, one of which was, that the rate of 
i] fare demanded was considerable, and the other, 

!! that Captain Harrison was sfrict in his scrutiny 
', of his would-be guests, and declined to encumber 
j his cabins with either “loafers” or suspected 
! spies. • , 

I remember well, on the very day on winch 
j we were to go on board and await tbe land 
; breeze to waft us smoothly out of harbour, 

! under cover of the darkness, that a tap, a hesi- 
; taring, timid tap, resounded against the panels 
; of my door, the door of my room in Willing’s 
j Hotel. I was sitting alone in the wooden 
i balcony, under the striped awning that kept off 
! the rays of the almost tropical sun, meditating, 
as I discussed my cigar, on the strange nature 
of the affair in which I found myself engaged. 
There was a singular dash of lawlessness about 
' : the business that contrasted oddly wit h the usual 
j tenor of our quiet Lombard-street life, and the 
very idea of having to steal away, secretly and 
| under cloud of night, from Nassau, was any- 
• i thing but agreeable to a man of orderly and 

S pacefill habits. However, I recollected the 
lelpless children and their almost equally dc- 
I pendent mother, for whose safety I was respon¬ 
sible, and 1 consoled myself with the hope that 
in a very few days at most my duty would be 
■. discharged, and the danger past. L had got so 
1 j far in my musings when the tap I have mou- 
! j tioned caused me to turn my face towards the 
; door, and in answer to my summons to “ Come 
in,” a strange figure presented itself in my s 
i apartment. 

|, The intruder was a tall, corpulent old man, 

! ■ in the costume of a Roman Catholic priest,.^ut, 

■! of so antiquated and grotesque a fashion that I 
:! , found it extremely hard to suppress a smile as 
ji its wearer approached me, bowing and smiling 
with oily deference. His twinkling black eyes 
! j were meekly lowered as they met mine, and from 
■! the huge shovel-hat that lie carried in one sun- 
i burnt hand, the knotted fingers of which were 
adorned with silvc,>; rings, down to the black 
;j cotton stockings and square-toed shoes that 
protected' Iris feet, the-visitor might have sat for 
the portrait of a French village cure of the timet 
i of Louis the Fifteenth. And a cure he was, 
as well as I could gather from the perplexing 
i jargon of mingled French and Spanish, eked out 
i Dy a few oddly pronounced English phrases, in 
which he addressed me. IHs name# he told me, 
j was th«fl?adre or l%e (for hr used both terms 
indifferently) Duchochoisf; Antoine Duchochois, 

| parish priest of St. Gaspard, a village ip 
I Louisiana, in that wild region of unhealthy 
! morasses that is called the Bayou Tcchc country. 

, This district, as I was aware, neither Butler nor 
I Banks had ortivcd able to subdue to the federal 
I sway, and there my net acquain&nce had the 
spiritual cRarge of a poor and primitive popu¬ 
lation, who lived chielly *')) fishing and the‘cul¬ 
ture-of rice among t.l|£ swampy, fields. Very 
| few of the padre’s parishioners, white, red, or 
■ 'i^apk, ooulu speak anything but French or 


Spanish, for even the seigneur to whom the 
estate belonged by charter was a genuine Creole 
colonist of the old stamp, and on this ground M. 
Duchochois begged me to excuse his ignorance 
of English, which it was rarely qecessary for 
him to use. , r 

But the poor padre’s tale yas a pitiful one. 
He had beap. ou a tour whteh he called a 
“ qufite,” and which was, in fact, a prolonged 
begging excursion on behalf of his need? flock, 
since the scanty substdhee of these simple 
people had been wantonly destroyed by a party 
of Federal foragers, who had burne^all that 
they could not carry off, and the coasting vessel 
in which the priest had embarked had been run 
down by an English brig on its return voyage 
from Matamoras to New Prov ; dcnce. The cap¬ 
tain of the merchantman had done all that could 
be expected of him in setting the padre ashore 
at. Nassau, and in giving him a few dollars by 
way of compensation lor his slender stock of 
wearing apparel, which had gone to the bottom 
of the sea. But poor M. Duchochois was in 
much perplexity,anxious to get back to his parish 
and his people, sore afraid of the Yankees, whom 
lie seemed to regard as devouring dragons, and 
quite unable to raise the funds ncedlul to pay 
for a passage for himself and his Indian servant- 
boy, Blaise j to South Carolina. Once there, the 
cure had no doubt that from priest to priest, and 
from convent to convent, he could get passed on 
to his own rustic dwelling-place; but in Nassau, 
where all were absorbed in the gainful tiaflic of 
the hour, and where few could even understand 
his speech, the unfortunate ecclesiastic was quite 
at a loss. 

In this strait., hearing that I was an English¬ 
man, and reading, as he was polite enough to 
say, some hope in my face, poor M. Duchochois 
had come to throw himself on my compassion. 
Would T kindly use my influence witli some 
ship-captain to convey him and his boy''Blaise 
over to the continent ? They would not be 
troublesome passengers. They would ranger 
themselves, they vj would t reep into some hole or 
corner on board the ship, and remain as quiet 
and unobtrusive as mice. They would nof ask 
for anything more than permission to occupy a 
little spact on board the vessel. A little bisciflt 
and a melon or t wo thev could take on board 
with them—ball! a bagatelle! they should cost 
the honourable captain nothing for their sub¬ 
sistence*. And for their passage the padre 
would pay in prayers and an old man’s blcssiug, 
for which, at any rate, M. lc Capitainc Anglais 1 
would be none the. worse. Would I intercede 
for hhu ?, 

Now the cure was a grotesqyc personage in 
appearance, and he looked inconceivably ridicu¬ 
lous as he squeezed his portly person into a 
corner of the room by wayNof exemplifying his 
intention to “ cffacer* himself when on board. 
And when i thovglit of so fleshy a churchman 
subsisting on water-melon and dl*y biscuit, I felt 
if thrill of tiic same incredulity as that, which 
was experienced bj the Black Knight in lvanhoe 
when Friar Tuck began to munch the dried peas. 
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Bat I took, a liking to tlie priest for all that, 
f and could not help respecting him for the feeling 
manner in which he spoke of his tawny pa¬ 
rishioners, his “poor shorn sheep,” for whose 
sake he lmd gone abroad as a clerical mendi¬ 
cant. And I readily promjped to use my utmost 
endeavours to obtain‘for him the small boon 
lie craved. Tin priest’s eyes filled with tears 
when 1 spoke kindly to him. lie thrust his 
hand igto the pocket of his threadbare blaclf 
I soutane, drew out a tfci snuff-box, and held at 
j to me, open, with a little humble bow and a 
j French tain of thankfulness. 1 do not like 
! snuff, anorit makes me sneeze, but I remembered 
! Sterne and the Franciscan monk at Calais, with 
his little horn box, and I took a pinch as cor¬ 
dially as 1 could. m And just then a louder tap 
came to the door, and in bounced Captain Har¬ 
rison. 

j The Saucy Jane’s captain had come to give 
j me some final instructions on the subject of 
embarking. We were on no account to come 
off before dusk from the shore, for though the 
j Federal cruiser had met with some damage to 
Iter maohincry, and was in harbour aud under 
: repairs, a suspicious steamer had been espied to 
i seaward, and it was rumoured that the San 
Jacinto was off the coast. Seeing that 1 was 
, not alone, the skipper would have retired, but 1 
! begged him to stay, and introduced the padre, 

I with a brief statement of the latter’s misfor- 
, tunes, and a hint that it would be a charitable 
act to carry him safely across to the main-j 
; land. 

I Harrison knit his brows at first, and keenly 
; inspected the appearance of this petitioner for a 
' free passage, but before long the young sailor’s 
frown relaxed, and it was with a good-humoured 
I smile that he said he would talk the matter over 
j j with his steward, and, if a berth could be found 
•; for the prie.^, he would send me word before 
i sunset* In truth, a much more suspicious 
l person than the skipper must have been dis- 
! arnfcd by a survey of worthy M. Ducbochois, 
i as he stood, the picture of piteous eagerness, 

,| with his horn-rimmed spectacles pushed up to 
|; his forehead, cod with the marks of snuffy tears 
very visible on his sallow cheeks, his iron grey 
hair hanging down over the collar of his shabby 
soutane. Indeed, so childlike and simple was 
|[ the poor old cnr6'a arikicty to have his boon 
j granted him, that neither Harrison ^uor 1 could 
i! resist his wistful look, and my exclamation of, 

M “Upon my word, captain, the poor old gcntle- 
I, *man mnstbe one of us, if I pay the fare mvsclf,” 

1 was simultaneouly uttered with Harrison’s more 
' genial, “ Cheer up, .Monsieur le CuriLorwhal- 
; ever you call .yourself. You shall be very 
welcome to a passage aboard us, you and your 
black boy, and we’ll answer for it you shan’t 
have lost flesh by thfc time wo drop anchor in 

•j Charleston-Iiilloa! what on earth is the man 

!j about?” • • 

i! For the padre, vehement in his .gratitude 
;! had caught hold of Harrison’s hand and insisted 
{ on kissing it iu sign of timnkiulness, while hi$ 
polyglot blessings fell thickly on us both* With 

|L 


some difficulty the ecclesiastic was induced to i| 
calm his transports of joy, awi lie left the hotel . ; 
to return, as he said, to the poor lodging in 
which he had left his servant, and what few 
necessaries he stilt possessed, with the under¬ 
standing that he was to return at sundown, 
when he could embark with the rest of the 
party. • 

4‘One word,” erted Harrison, as if a sudden 
thought had occurred to him, while the padre’s j 
hand was still upon, the handle of the door, 

“ monsieur, pas un mot, keep it dark, will you, i 
about your appointment this evening, do'you 
understand ?” But the padre looked as blink- 
ingfy unapprehensive of our commander’s mean- j 
ing as an owl in the daylight. ; 

“ Plait-il, M. le Capitaine ?” he asked timidly, 
and off came the shovel-bat again. I was obliged 
to explain in French that the skipper had reasons : 
for wishing the cure to keep his approaching ,i 
departure a secret from any acquaintances the ' 
latter might have formed in the little town, and 
this M. Ducbochois readily and humbly agreed 
to do, though with no gleam of intelligence in 
his round black eyes. 

“ May 1 go now, messieurs ?” said the priest, 
with another how, and we exchanged saluta¬ 
tions, and parted. 

“ That parson will never set the Thames on 
fire, poor old boy!” laughed Ilarrison, as the 
cure’s footfall died away in the distance. The 
skipper only stayed to give me some parting in- ‘ 
structions as to the particular part of the wharf 
where we were to embark, rat her a more secluded 
,spot than the quay in front of the hotel. Thither 
our baggage was to be conveyed through the 
network of narrow lanes behind the wharves, so 
as A} avoid unfriendly observation. And, once 
past the point where the San Jacinto lay watch¬ 
ing for prey, the captain of the. Saucy Jane had 
few fears of a successful termination to the 


voyage. % 

How I watched the sun go down on that, 
evening, suffusing the sea with rainbow tints 
that presently merged into rose colour, deep 
crimson, and blood-red of ^ie darkest hue, and 
so abruptly faded out, and left the surface of 
the water as dusky as indigo. Thejc^was very 
(little moon, and though the. stars shone out 
white and brilliant, fog-wreaths came curling 
over the waters as the land-breeze began to sign 
through the rigging of the ships in the bay. As 
we were cautiously rotted out to where the 


Saucy Jang lay, with her brailed-up canvas 
shaking loosely d> boom and yard, rv#ry flash 
of t he oars elicited a phosphorescent gleam from 

H ie gently heaving water. The passengers and 
leir baggage filled two large boats and a dory, 
and we were among the occupants of the first 
boai. By we, 1 mean Mrs. Bolton and ner 
little girls, myself, and the padre Ad his Indian 
boy. The hist mentioned, a spare copper- 
skinned lad, dressed in blue cotton,^md with a 
yellfiw silk handkerchigf tied rightly mind his 
lank black hajr, like the fillet worn by horse- 
riders in a circus, sat impassive behind his 
master. Ad looked more like a bronzp statig^ 


. • 
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than a living creature. The padre, on the other 
hand, was full of staple elation and good spirits. 
He chuckled and talked in his queer jargon, 

I making every one smile, and was evidently over¬ 
joyed at his good fortune. Mrs. Boil on—poor 
little woman-—was in a more cheerful frame of 
mind than I had yet seen her in. Hitherto we 
had beeu met by baffling-decays on all hands, 
but now we were fairly off—really “ going <U> 
Henry at last,” as she said; and I heard her 
murmuring to her little cues that they should 
“soon see papa, now.” 

The instant we were all aboard, and had an¬ 
swered to our names as the steward read tljem 
off from liis list by the shaded light of a ship 
lantern, anchor was weighed, quickly but cau- 
! tiously. There was no shrilly piercing fife to 
i encourage the men—no hearty chant of Yo, 

( heave, yo! as the crew went stamping round 
j after tne spinning capstan bars. But if the 
j work was done silently, it was expeditiously 

I performed, and as if by magic the broad sails 
| dropped from their festoons, and the gallant 
jj schooner, spreading her white wings like an 
]. albatross, glided off to seaward. A sigh of 

II satisfaction burst from many hearts as the vessel 
! j began to move from her anchorage. Mr. Trent’s 
' - niece was not the only one on board whose 
I j hopes and affections centred in the land towards 
I- which our prow now pointed. The breeze was 
jj steady, ana the Saucy Jane, slightly heeling 
! i over *in response to its welcome breat h, flew 
jj through the water at a rate that proved how 
-1 well she deserved her reputation as a fast sailing 
-[ craft. Still the utmost caution was preserved., 
jj No lights were shown. Captain Harrison 
jj oonnedfthe schooner himself, nor did his vigi- 

• i lance appear to relax, until, more than an lf>ur 
, j after we had left our moorings, he laid his hand 
'j familiarly on my shoulder, saying, “All right, 
i now, Mr. Phillips, Do you see that faint 
jj blotch of crimson red and yei!*:iv, the smoky 
j light three miles off; no, more to leeward ? That 
j j is the San Jacinto. The Yankees won’t make 
much of U3 this time, or my name’s not Jack 
1 j Harrison.” ^ 

And, indeed, a more fortunate voyage, to all 
jj appearanbef no vessel had ever made! Day after 
! day the weather was beautiful, the sea smooth,, 
!| and the winds, though light, still favourable, 
jj We saw no Federal cruisczs. Twice, indeed, 
i we fell in with armed vessels, but these our 
i j skipper’s experienced fcye recognised as British 
j I ships of war, even before they drew uear enough 
■ I for the ffed, white, and blue rf the Union Jack 
! to bo visible by means of* our best glasses. And 
on one sultry afternoon the cry of “Land, ho!” 

! was raised, and the Southern exiles on board set 
ttp c a cry of joy, and clapped their hands cxult- 
ingly, for they knew that the low blue line, like 
a cloud bank,' could be t no other than the coast 
of South Carolina. V * 

j; Somewhlt to the disappointment of his lady- 
jj passengers, howfcver, tug‘captain declined to 
J sail into Charleston harbour, as he might easily 
i have done, before sunset on that .evening. He 
!j 'linew top well that to make such an* attempt 


would simply be to run into the lion's mouth* 

\%e could see no Federal cruiser at that mo¬ 
ment, but there could be no doubt that many 
war vessels of every calibre and class, from the 
ferry-boat hastily armed with a brace of nine- i 
inch Parrott guns, to the swift steam frigate, : 
lay lurking among the numerous islands tuat j 
skirt the coas^ so thickly. It would have been ' 

folly to have run the gauntlet through the j 

tankee squadron in broad daylight, whereas by j 
night the chance of eluding hostile eyes was an 
excellent one. Harrison knew tho entrance to 
the harbour well; his memory for &oals and 
sand-banks, for channels and shallow?,* <vas re¬ 
markable, and one of his crew was a Charleston 1 
man born, and well qualified to act as a pilot in i 
liis native waters. t , 

The schooner was, therefore, moored, stem 
and stern, close under the shelter of a conve¬ 
nient islet, a long low strip of sand, crested by 
palmettoes and overgrown with brushwood, and 
which intervened between us and the blockading 
squadron. The sails were furled, the colours 
hauled down, and the Saucy Jane lay concealed, 
only her bare masts rising gaunt and indistinct 
over the tufted trees of the islet. It was con- j 
fidently believed that the best telescopes on j 
board the Federal men of war would fail to dis¬ 
tinguish any trace of our whereabouts, while, 
towards midnight, we could resume our voyage 
with a fair prospect of success. The vessel lay 
in deep water, so close to the shore that a couple 
of planks were thrust out as a bridge to connect 
the gangway with the sand-bank, and most of us 
gladlv availed ourselves of the opportunity for a 
ramble on dry land. Mrs. Bolton, whose spirits 
had improved as we approached the country she I 
so longed to reach, was one of the group of 
ladies who visited the islet, where the children I 
were delighted to run and play on the firm white 
beach, covered with bright shells, ( and whence 
terapius and other small turtles floundered 
hastily at the approach of a human foot, and 
splashed into the limpid blue water beneath. ‘ 
With this party :yas the jr-adre, M. DucUocbois. 
This worthy ecc&siastic iiad become a general 
favourite on board, thanks to hig quaint good 
nature and amusing eccentricities. People 
could not help laughing at him, but they liked 
Ithn, and the children, who teased him a good , 
deal at first, had ended by voting him grand ■ 
master of tliQir revels. v 

A curious sight it was, that of a cluster of 
little boys ana girls, unconscious' of the peril 
that might accrue from the neighbourhood of. ! 
the Federal foes, gathered around the tall old 
cure, .and with eager gestures appealing to him 
to devise some new game for them to play at. 
And it was none the less curious to watch the I 
curd himself, as intent on the amusement of tho j 
moment, apparently, as his vittle friends, taking 
snuff noisily, and volubly chatting in liis strange ! 
dialect of three languages woven into oue. The ; 
ladies on board the Saucy Jane, t^ho had at first j 
Iwen somewhat shocked at the uncouthneas of 
this poor priest, nod' voted him* dear good 
creature; and a subscription had been already j ‘ 
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proposed for thcfpurpose of sending bim aadJ^i hour, and no column of smoke rose black j: 
Indian servant-lad home to St- Gaspard. TT*is against the darkening violdl skj, giving token ii 
lad, Blaise, whom the children had clubbed Han of the unwelcome approach of an enemy, we i 
Friday, was a taciturn boy, like all his race, but breathed more freely again, and afl looked for- j > 
evidently attached to the priest with an almost ward to breakfasting in Charleston itself. Tim j , 
ca^jnc fidelity. Ho was, seldom far from bis sun went down sinking into a bank of grey j; 
master, but on, this‘occasion lie was not, as clouds, and there were signs of a probable 
usual, ready (o hold the large rcd-cotton change of weather, hut still the sea was calm. : 
umbrella over the head of M. Duciioehois, We were all aboard again, supper was over, 
ceremqpy which he often gravely performed on and the lights were extinguished, and the j 
i deck. • * passengers in their •berths, somewhat earlier i 

Meanwhile, several of the male passengers, than usual. The deck was left to the watch, ; 
with Cai*iin Harrison, sat smoking their cigars and as the schooner's bell told off the hours 
in a shaay nook of the islet, screened from the wc.kuew that the time for sailing would soon 
! sun’s rays by the long drooping leaves of the arrive. I was lying, half dressed, on the tiny 
, feathery palmettoe3 overhead, and almost walled bed in my little cabin, when I heard a voice 
I in by thickets oh the oleander, the nopal, and say, in a husky, smothered tone, — “Not 
, the prickly pear, gorgeous with large red bios- yet! Japh! I sec one of the Britishers lean- ;; 
j soms. Everybody seemed happy and hopeful, ing over the side, forward. Keep in the , 
Suddenly the captain sprang to his feet, with shadow.” 

a fierce oath that died away into a shout of And 1 hen followed a gentle splashing sound, j 
! anger: and a faint tapping against the planking, as if , 

“Hilloa! on board there. Who did that ?” some boat or canoe were being guided along 1 
One of the mates, lounging haif asleep over the schooner’s side by the joint force of a 
the, taffrail, looked up with surprise at the sound paddiiug oar and a human hand that grasped ' 
of his commander’s voice. the woodwork of the vessel’s side and drew the . 

“ Look alive, there! Who loosed that sail ?” boat forward. Of this 1 should have thought 
cried tiie captain. little—nothing was more likely than that a boat 

And, as we all glanced upwards, we saw, to should have been lowered for some purpose con- 
our astonishment, that t,Uc maintopsail of the neeted with our getting clear of the sand-banks 
schooner was loose, and heavily Happing to and and sunken rocks that were numerous in our 
fro in the freshening breeze, like the broad u ing immediate proximity—but the words were sus- 
of some wounded sea-bird. it. needed but a picious, ana the voice was wonderfully like that : 
glimpse of Harrison’s look of wrathful dismay, of the good old priest, M. Duchochois. Fora ■ 
as he sprang on board and gave his orders—u moment I hesitated as to whether I should seek 
orders that instantly sent three or four seamen the captain or one of the mates to communicate , 
scrambling hurriedly up the rigging to reduce what I luul heard, but the more I thought of t 
the sail—to assure us that mischief was afoot. lm{ matter the less certain was I that I had 
Iu a very short time the fiuttcriug canvas w as caught the exact meaning of the speaker. I had 
close reefed, but to discover the offender who been drowsy and only half awake, and the very . 
had Ci^st thg sail loose was less easy. In vain notion that the cure had been the owner of the 
the captain sternly interrogated such of the voice was a nWifest absurdity that made me 
crew as lmd been oiy deck All declared that consider the whole affair unworthy a second 
tlufy knew nothing of the matter. One sailor, ^bought. 1 listened, but could bear nothing, . 

1 who had been ddzing*under Ific bulwarks aft, and soon sank into a real slumber. 

did, indeed, say that, lie had opened his eyes a 1 was awakened by the quick tramp of feel . 
few •minutes before, and had, while in a state overhead, the word of command, the rattling 
between sleeping and waking, seen some one. down of coils of rope u(*m the deck,*!he quick • 
jamp out of the standing rigging, mu! slip down i > wash of the surging water along the schooner’s 
1 the fore-hatchway. And it was his belief that sides. Evidently sail had been made on the 
this person was no other than the padre’s boy, Saucy Jane, and vv» were beading for Charleston 
Indian Blaise* * harbour. 1 got up, threw on my upper gar- 

: But Blaise was found fast asleep it! his lair incuts, ami went on deeH, where 1 found t wo or 

below, and «he did not, seem even to under- three of th*male pAscugers. They were talking 
stand what was said to him when ho was asked, together near the*stern with excited gestures, 
in French, whether he had been aloft, lately, but incautious tones. • As I drew near, I caught i 
lie shook his head in dissent, hov^-veiy and ^hc words “ the boat,” and atouco asked if any- 
indeed no one Jmd ever seen the Indian ascend thing had gone wrong, 
the rigging, or believed him rapablc of getting “ Yes, Mr. Phillips, the dingey’^ missiqg,” 
high enough to loosen the sail, even if there said one of-the Southerners, a tall Georgian, 
had been any com|ftchonsiblc reason for such who hpre the title of niatjor ; “it was the only 
an act on his part. The most natural con- boat towing Astern, as*vou may have noticed, 
picture was that the sail bail beet* carelessly all Uic others being on board. Just before saii- 
‘ secured, and kite captain’s only hop* was 1 )%t ing it was found tolfabe disappeared, though in ' 
the tell-tale cauvas had not attracted the cyt% what manner-w—” * 

i of any sluy-psighted look-out man on board “ Captain Harrison suspects,” interrupted ; 
,1 of a Federal ship. Aud as hour passed after another ;* but lie was interrupted iu hiaturn iy 
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the captain, who cme quickly up, and said in a 
voice that shook with suppressed anger: 

“There’s .treachery afoot, gentlemen. The 
plugs have been removed frqju the bottom of 
, every boat, and not an oar but has been sawn 
! through just above the blade. Some rascally 
traitor must-” 

“ Sail, ho!” sung out a "sail or from the mast¬ 
head. “ A large ship on the weather bow.” 41 
, “ Sail, ho ! a steamer to leeward !” called out. 

the look-out man in the befivs. 

The captain started, sprang into the rigging, 
and took a hasty survey of the probable enemy. 
As he did so, the red flash of a cannon-shot* lit 
the darkness of the night, and the bellowing 
; report followed sullenly over the waters. 

“ Down helm, you! put her about! smartly, 

, now, my lads!” shouted the captain; but another 
1 flash succeeded, and down came the schooner’s 
mainboom, mainsail and all, thundering upon 
' the deck, knocking down and bruising several 
of the crew, while a third shot crashed into the 
deck, and made the white splinters flv. Escape 
was impossible in our crippled condition. \ve 
backed the topsails, and in ten minutes more a 
large dark steamer had ranged alongside. We 
were immediately boarded by a powerful foree 
of armed seamen and marines, and declared 
a lawful prize to the IJ.S. steam-sloop Susque- 
liannah. 

By the light of the battle lanterns we were 
all paraded on deck as prisoners, when what 
was our amazement at recognising in the lieu¬ 
tenant who commanded the boarders no less a 
personage than the cure of St. Gaspard, the 
Rev. M. Duchochois. Yes, there could be no 
mistake about it. The shovel-hat and shabby 
! soutane and horn spectacles had been replaced 
; by navy blue cloth, a gold-laced cap, aud a belt, 

1 in which a revolver balanced the cutlass that 
hung on the left side, but the crafty black eyes 
i were those of our lal e protege,"fiiough the ex¬ 
pression was wholly changed. 

“Yes, gentlemen; ladies, your humble ser¬ 
vant,” said the spy, with a sneer of triumphant 
malice; “old Pap;f Duchochois, very much 
at your sprvice in his new capacity of lieu- 
, tenant in tJhclc Sam’s' navy, you rebel green¬ 
horns.” 

And, indeed, the villain, for the part lie bad 
played in practising on our Compassion was to 
enable him the better tg betray us, was Lieu¬ 
tenant Aminadab Hitch, of^tbe Susquehanna, 
while grmning at his principal’s sidff, w'ith the 
copper-coloured pigment fyut half washed from 
his cunning face, was the ci-devant Indian boy, 
Blaise, alias Japhet Bunch, a Yankee corporal* 
of marines. We lifcard afterwards that the 


lieutenant,-who was famous for his power of '[ 
personating an assumed character,, had visited { 
Nassau for the express purpose of scouring tlifc j 
prize money of so valuable a Capture as the ’ ’ 
Saucy Jane to his own war vessel. ' It was his ; 
accomplice, the pretended, Indian lad, who hid 
stealthily ascended the rigging and loosened'the 
sail to give notice to tlic look-out men of the ; 
s? 30p of the whereabouts of the blockade runner. > 
After this, the two worries had stolen the 
diiVgey, first disabling the. oilier boats from pur- , 
suit, aud had pulled out to sea, whey, as they ! 
had expected, they had seen a preCiqiccrtcu 
signal from their own ship, mid had been picked 
up by her before we approached the channel 
through which the false curd was aware of the 
skipper’s intention to pass. Ha'J we even eluded 
tiie Susquehanna, we must have licen infallibly 
sunk, or taken by the Portland, which was await¬ 
ing us on the other tack. 

I do not wish to dwell on the scenes of 
misery that ensued on board the schooner when 
husbands were torn from their wives, and fa¬ 
thers separated from their children, to be eon- ! 
signed to the dreary captivity of Forts Warren 
and Lafayette. Nor was it pleasant to sec the 
despair of my charge, poor Mrs. Bolton, whose 
hopes of seeing her husband again in life were, 
to all appearance, dashed to the ground when 
on the eve of being realised; while, to poor Cap¬ 
tain Harrison, the affair was simply ruin. The 
sight of his pale angry face haunts me still, as 
he was led away to be placed in irons, like the 
rest of the crew and officers. However, the 
“caprice or mercy of the federal authorities pro¬ 
cured the release of Mrs. Bolton, as well as of 
several of the other ladies, after a short deten¬ 
tion ; and, though I was not myself permitted to 
accompany my charge within the Confederate 
lines, L was glad to hear that, she and her chil¬ 
dren had arrived safely at Charleston, and slid 
more glad to hear that Captain Bolton’s re¬ 
covery was considered probable. And tlyus * 
ended what was my first, and will most 
assuredly be invC last, experience of blockade 
running. 
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QUITJE ALONE. 


Book the Second : Womanhood. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. ON THE RIVER-HANK. 

He: who writes 1 hoc lines was. many years 
since, dining in a cheap restaurant in the l’alais 
Royal. He liked to dine in state; but, being 
poor, was forced to put up with the second-floor 
splendour of the great Palace of Gormandising. 
The glass is as glittering, ami the gilding ns 
gaudy in the attic as in the basement of this 
place, only, there is a diminution of price 
correspondent to the ascent you make, and, by 
an odd paradox, you lose caste as you mount. 
What matters it ? If that which they call a 
poulet a la Marengo onthelirst floor he, as they 
assert, a nasty mess hashed up from the scour- 
ings and leavings of better cook-shops, and the 
poulet downstairs be a triumph of the art iinvhieli 
('areme and Utle excelled, it. must come to the 
same thing in the long run. Abate a little for 
the difference in flavour—and what is flavour? 
Is I here any! hing nast icr t ban an olive, or caviar, 
or the tr^il of .woodcock, at first tast ing ? You 
will find both dishes equally rich in colour, 
.multifarious in ingredients, licit and sloppy. 
And noth will make you equally bilious the next 
morning. 

He of whom 1 write, then, being pinched in 
purse. Timed, not at Velour’s below, but at the 
humbler Richard’s above. He had some youth 
andlicalth remaining, then, lie could look upon 
the wine when it. was red, or even when it was 
the lividest ordinaire ever manufactured, with¬ 
out dreading i& after effects, lie*paid his 
forty sous; had his llirec courses; fed. and was 
content. • 

*Now here was a thing which struck him be¬ 
tween his third service and his dessert, ou the 
instant occasion consisting of a pear—a^H\ar*so 
swollen, supine antk sleepy, that, being a Radical 
young tnau al, that period, he likened it to an 
Elder Brother of the Trinity House. The thing 
at ruck him t bus. Richard’s is very brave indeed, 
in looking-glasses. There are miTors on every 
side of you. Though ever so so’it ary at* a table, 
you need never* if reflexion can 1ieTf> it, he 
alone. You have the eonjpany of yourself. 
Eyes right and T>ycs left, and then turn .volte- 
lace : so you are quadrupled. You become 


twins twice over: quins, if I may coin such a 
word. 

The person discoursed of, however, was 
sat isfiod with using the knife, fork, and plate 
before him as a plane of perspective, and looked 
straight before him without changing his base. 
In front of him was a very large looking-glass in 
a very gay gold frame. Naturally, in this he saw 
himself. Naturally, also, he saw reflected in 
the looking-glass which was at the other end of 
the dining-hall, another self of his, taken dorsally. 
And, in equal obedience to the immutable laws of 
nature, the starting-points of reflexion and re¬ 
daction being once established, there stretched 
before him an interminable vista of mirrors that, 
were before, and mirrors that were behind, of 
front selves and back selves, of table-knives, 
forks, and chandeliers over and over again, to 
infinity. So, lately, standing upon a high tower 
upon a rock, looking upon the Falls of Niagara, 
dW this same person ask, unthinkingly, and like 
a fool as he was, of the negro who was his 
guide* whether the rush of waters were always 
in libit wise: whereon the black man answered 
him, not according to his folly, but in simple 
wisdom : “1 ’sped, ma.s’r, it’s gwine on so for 
! ebber and ebbe^” For ever and ever. The 
i solemn words brought the scene of the looking- 
1 glass hack to his mind. They too went on for ever 
and ever. Although the vanishing lines of the 
perspectivediminishedat last to a pin’s point, and 
their continuity was undisccnifbleto the keenest 
gaze, there must have stretched on, and 
more microscopically delineated, myriads upon 
nfcriads more lookiug-glasses, tables, knives, 
forks, and diners. The. old schoolmen used to 
hold disputations on flic numbers of legions of 
| angels that could dance on^ lie point of a needle. 
The thesis is not so absurd as it seems. Give 
us but a lent of sufficient magnifying power, 
and we might discover Ijaw upon some spieula. 
of matter ten thousand times finer than a 
“ Gov entry hundred,” not thousands, but 
millions of God’s creatures, having heads, and 
lungs, and ducts, and bowels, and lives, d® 
dance. • 

The lanking-gjasses, thegfwent on for ever and 
ever. There could not he an end to them, for 
they had two ends. JThcrc cgprid not # be a 
{beginning, for there were two beginnings, or 
rather the beginning was Hie end, and the end 
was the beginning, for the foremost mirror did 
no more and no less in glancing back its fellow 
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than did the hin^ermost one. It was the old 
old story of the 'serpent with its tail in its 
mouth. 

And while he who had pajd forty sous for his 
dinner was gazing on this, and musing upon it, 
the deft waiter approached him from behind 
with the sleepy pear. IJe saw him in the glass. 
He was a very white-faced waiter, and his grin 
was ghastly. * Late hours, much gas, and the 
steam of many dinners, had made him hopelessly 
pallid. Never too much flesh had he, I wot, 
and that which he had originally possessed had 
wasted away beneath the influence of the gas- 
burners and the stew-pans, so that he looked 
now, merely as though & wan leathery integu¬ 
ment had been drawn for decency’s sake over 
his skull. With his closely-cropped cranium, 
whiskerlcss jaws, gleaming teeth, sunken eyes, 
hollow cheeks, white cravat, with Lis monstrous 
bow, and ever present smii k, he was uncommonly 

11 like a genteel death’s head. Something like a 
|! shudder came over the guest as he looked upon 
| this fetch of Mortality, smirking in the midst of 
j the vast image of Eternity streaming away from 
i him. As there were more mirrors, so were 
i there more Death’s-head waiters; and they 
! encompassed him on every side, and went on 
for ever and ever. Oh ! mortal man, for ever 
; 1 and ever. 

j That Life should be so dovetailed into Death, 

1 faster and firmer than the canningcst. joiner, 
j with his glue and his mortice, ever dreamt of, is 

J but natural, is but the way of the world, is but 
decreed beyond our comprehension and our 
conception. Better, perhaps, to take them jte 
they come, and wait for the end in humble 
hope, than to continue peering into the looking- 
glasses till we go mad. * 

Much the more so, as the yellow forehead of the 
; King of Terrors is often wreathed with flowers, 
as the worm that never dies has the prettiest 
painted skin imaginable, as^Death is but the 
, reverse side of an arras all woven in gay designs 
representing the innocent pastimes of Arcadia, 
and the lives of gods and goddesses. What did 
Mr. Wordswortlfs simple child, down Rydal 
Mountvrpy, know oj: death ? The churchyard 
! i was her playground. Those who slept beneath 
were not dead, but her brothers and sisters, aid 
they were seven. Death, after all, is of the 
chameleon kind. Scan him very narrowly and 
he changes hue. Get over the embarrassment 
of a first acquaintance, a/id he turns out to be 
somebody else. He is nq, longdr Death, but 
Life Eternal. r 

Now, there was a certain little maiden who 

1 had lived all her life on the very brink of <he 
grave; who had been cradled, as it were, in 
3 coffin, and swaddled in cereclothes, and 
whose playthings were, after a manner, skulls 
and cross-bones, a ^attock aqd a siit.de. Of 
course I* am speaking metaphorically. The 
certain little fcoidcn, orotty little Mademoiselle 
Amanda, had no bodily acquaintance with thrf 
j ugly things I mentidh. Yet shb knew all about 
^ them^heard them talked about every,hour iu the 
j j day, hved over them $nd bore their icy neighbour- 

---*■- 

hood with great philosophy. ' Why should she 
trouble her innoccut young hepd about such ' 
horrors ? She had been for long years accustonted 
to them; besides, they were tier good papa’s » 
business, not hers. She was very fond of her 
good papa. She was very fond of every jyfdy. 
She was but seventeen years of age; and at that 
period of life I have known*youngsters who 
Fwere fond of spiders and monkeys, and the 
ugliest of dogs, and the Grossest of eats. 

' Mademoiselle ArnandA lived in the left wing 
of the Edifice, which was but oneostory high. 
The Edifice was called (I am afraid) T^e, Morgue. 
Her good papa had his office in the opposite 
wing, and there he kept his huge vellura-bound j 
and brass-clamped registers, which were quite | 
as bulky, and well-nigh as“numcrons, as the j 
books of a London banking-house. Papa was a j 
public functionary. He held a responsible ! 
post in th« service of the good city of Paris, and j 
lodging, fire, and candles were allowed him gratis, j 
Amamta’s sitting and bed room were just over l 
the large room on the ground floor, occupied by ! 
the lodgers in the Edifice. The lodgers never J 
disturbed her, although they came in at all hours, 
some of them very unseasonable. They were 
the quietest lodgers iu the world. They seldom j 
stopped more than two or three days, and, 
strange to say, they paid nothing for their bed, 
or their board—if that could properly be called 
board which was iu reality stone. Amanda’s 
parlour was quite a grove of singing-birds. She 
had two canaries, she had a thrush, she had a 
linnet. She had a blackbird who sang the 
“ Marseillaise” and the “ Parisiennc”—airs not 
then entirely prohibited iu France—but who 
discreetly avoided the imputation of being an 
out and out Republican of the red kind by now i 
and then tuning up “ La Belle Gabrielie ” and i 
“Vive Henri Quatre,” but who was not, by j 
any means, a Bonapartist bird, oeeiiift that he J 
could never be persuaded to give so much as a j 
bar of “ Parlant pour la*Syric.” • j 

Amanda’s walls were hung with pretty litho- j 
graphs and vthter-coltur drawings. On her ! 
balcony, overlooking the old houses on the i 
quays, with their high roofs aftd blinking little j 
window;}, with the narrow bright blue Seine 
shining between, and the towers of Ndlre- 
Dame overlooking all,she had a miniature con¬ 
servatory. Yes, she had roses and geraniums 
and £orgK-me-nots, an d the “modest sweet- 
smelling mignonnette. She adored flowers: so 
seemingly did Blaise, her cat, though ofttimes 
chastised for lying perdu umoug the foliag!!, 
whence at bis case he could blink with covetous 
ey£s ufon the birds in their cages. She was 
fond of music too, this accomplished little 
Amanda, and had not only a pretty cottage 
piano made by Pleyel, but absolutely a harp"— 
a liarp from the great Erard’s factory. Her 
good papa denied her nothing. Sheets of music 
lay about—dulcet little barcaroles, and romances, 
and chaAsonettes, the which sift warbled, accom¬ 
panying herself qreanwhilc with such sweet¬ 
ness and such grace, as frcqueiftly to elicit from 
her gpe&ts twitters of approving criticism. Then 
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,she drew—drew very prettily, too. Big classical 
lie^ds with round chins, vacant eyes, broad fore* 
% heads, and tresses like coils of rope. These 
she finished in I&lian chalk on tinted paper, to 
the delight of* her professor, who was a mighty 
mairfrom the Ecole des Bffaux Arts. Did she 
paint r Yes, flowers, and a little landscape. 
Anything else P Well, she embroidered charm- 
| ingly; was not too fond of novel reading for a 
i girl of h<^ age, choosing even then tiie demuresj 
j of fictions, and utterly eschewing the fasciuat- 
! nig but pedbus MM. Dumas and raul de Kock. 
j She was wy good and pious. She went regu¬ 
larly to mass, and had ses pauvres—her poor, 
i whom she tended and succoured quite as though 
; she had been a staid middle-aged person. As 
yet, her heart had ^aid nothing to her. She had 
beeu to a hall but thrice in her life. Men, wit h 
; the exception of Monsieur Philibert, she re- 
j garded as sweet and noble creatures, but still as 
1 devouring monsters to be feared and fled from. 

I Ccs tcrriblrs Messieurs, she called them. Mon¬ 
sieur Philibert she did not fear. He was old 
and fat, and she had known him long, and lie 
was papa's good friend. 

Little Amanda’s mamma was dead. Nobody 
' but herself, her father, and a boiuie, lived on 
the first (and consequently top) floor of the 
i Edifice. Down stairs there were people who 
' took care of the lodgers, but she never saw 
them. There was a side-door for her to go 
out at, and once a week or so, when busi- 
j ness was slack—for the lodgers were very ca- 
; j pricious as to the time of their coming, though 
: | exceedingly regular ns to that of their going— 
i Amanda’s papa would take her to dine en vdle, 
j and then to some little boulevard theatre, whence 
j she would come back skipping and clapping her 
• hands, and humming over the airs of the vaude- 
I ville couplets she had heard. The lit tie girl 
j was as good ffs gold, and as happy as the day 
, j was long. 

j * On«the very same morning that Jean Baptiste 
J Constant, was entertaining his friends at the 
j Cafe Restaurant Chesterfield, Amanda, loo, had 
| j company in the Jirrt floor of the Edifice. Lily 
was there. Now, 1 atn afraid that Madame de 
j Kcrgolay would have been very angry indeed 
j had she known that her protegee was paying 
: j such a visit, or was in sifch a place. It was, 
perhaps, the queerest place in the w<jrld for a 
, young lady who was being educated m genteel 
! notions to flnjl herself in. But it was all 
Madame Thomas’s fault. That good woman 
cotild sec that Lily wa3 unhappy, that she was 
jnotiroing in secret. She half divined the capse 
| of her sorrow. She strove to assuage it by 
| every means in her power, to divert the young 
I girl’s mind, and to load her to more cheerful 
thoughts. "Ccs jeunssscs—these young ones 
are always the same. They get an idea into 
| their heads, and it takes'a hydraipio machine to 
get it out again, a Let us try to amuse lyjr. Lct< 
; us strive to make her gay. She must be dull 
j sometimes in th# old place ff ours. Yes, she 
must be in love. Malediction upon lovi* and 
I yet one can hardly help blessing it at tho*saiqe i 


time. What an old fool 1 an^l If Ma’amselle 
Lily is in love, I cannot expect her to make a 
confidante of an old, worn-out, battered thing i 
like me. Let us »place her in contact with ! 
something young, and fresh, and innocent, to ! 
whom she can tell half her secret, and who will 
guess the rest. Did J say young, and fresh, , 
and*innocent ? Alf, rna foi, they are all ready , 
to guess cc calembourg-la. They can all find i 
out what love is. Allans, I will take her to see 
Amanda. There can l)e no harm in that.” 

Amanda was one of Madame Thomas’s great , 
cronies. She had known and loved her, ever 
siuce’she was a little child. She had an awful 
reverence for Amanda’s papa, whom sire called 
Monsieur le Gardien; she had known bis wife, 
that amiable blonde woman, with a perpetual ; 
cold in her bead, which had ultimately got into 
her stomach, and so, reaching her feet, killed 
her. She entertained the profoundcst. respect 
for Monsieur Philibert, who, whenever he met 
her, rarely failed to regale her with the latest ' 
on dits and the choicest snuff. The first floor 
over the Edifice was, indeed, Madame Thomas’s 
great gossiping shop. Whenever she had half 
an hour to spare, she would slip away and revel 
in chat. Nor did her patronage of the Edifice 
stop there. Madame Thomas Wasn’t exactly a 
ghoule. She wasn’t a vampire. She had no 
cruelty in her composition. She was a very ' 
kind-hearted old woman, well enough disposed ; 
to be jovial on occasion; but she had, in common 
with a great number of oilier old women, a 
sgcret and irresistible penchant for that which ■ 
some, persons are accustomed to call the horrible, j 
Site qouldn’t help it. About people’s tastes 1 
it is, useless to dispute. Everybody has his J 
taste,* his whim, his fancy, his hobby. Ma¬ 
dame Thomas had hers. She did not carry it. ! 
to excess, but sbe was forced to gratify it ■ 
sometimes. She\>iked to trot down stairs, at 
the termination of ner gossip on the first floor , 
of the Edifice, and see how the lodgers were 
getting on. It did her good. She liked it, , 
although she was not very £ar removed from ' 
that period of life when she might reasonably : 
expect to become a lodger herself, a aeAnanent 
ojjc, although not in that edifice. Sometimes > 
the lodgers were green, and Madame Thomas 1 
would take a great .deal of snuff; sometimes ' 
they were blue, at which she would take more, 
and cry “ Pouah!” And Hot unfrequent ly they 
would be both green snd blue. 

Amanda did her (jest to entertain her (Quests. 1 
She bustled about, putting her birds through 
the. most winning of their ways, and by clever ; 
taxiing at the bars of their cages, and tempt* ; 
ing them with bits of sugar between her pretty j 
lips, eliciting from them the sweetest- of their ; 
carols. Of her flowers, too, she Inade great ' 
show, bfowing mside the* petals, and turning ; 
up their delicate leaves to show hef visitors. 
l Then She sat down ttf ^hc pinlfff, and flayed 
*omc of her liveliest pieces; and theu—no se- j 
verer critics bcfiig near tnan a young girl as ; 
innocent a* herself, and an old womap wbo^f 
knew no more of music thpu she did of Greek— ! 
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she sang some s^ch little french songs—songs 
that had refrains like the fluttering of birds’ 
wings, or the patt ering of mice into their holes— 
songs which didn’t mean much, and were mainly, 
if you please, nonsense; but which, at least, 
didn’t mean mischief—at once a rarity and an 
advantage, I apprehend in the vocal music of 
France the Fair. * 

By this it was breakfast-time. The bonne* 
set the table, and laid oul t he simple summer eat cs 
on which the girl usually breakfasted—eggs on 
the plate, cream cheese,fruit, plenty of bread-and- 
butter, coffee, and a little thin red wine. “ If 
good papa and Monsieur Philibert should"con>e 
in,” quoth Amandine, “their beefsteak and 
their omelette will be ready for them in five 
minutes.” There was a stronger wine, too, for 
the use of good papa and his friends. Strange 
to sav, the wine was always kept in a cupboaid 
on u level with the dwelling-rooms of the Edifice. 
They had a cellar down stairs: why didn’t they 
store their Bordeaux and their cognac there!" 
Well, Amanda didn’t like the notion. Perhaps 
she thought, the cellar, so near the Seine, was 
damp; perhaps she feared that those lodgers, 
usually so well behaved, might get up some 
night and inebriate themselves on her papaV 
potables. And the bare notion of one of those 
lodgers roaming about the cellar! Ugh ! 

By-and-bv arrived good papa, and with him 
his ancient and constant friend. Monsieur Phili¬ 
bert. This last was the plumpest, rosiest, 
brightest-eyed, whitesr-toothed, most contented- 
looking man you could wish to see on a summer’s 
day, or out of the ranks of the twenty-scvcnfh 
battalion of the Legion of the Seine, or out of 
the members of ltis own peculiar profession,; 
which is saying a good deal. Philibert was a 
National Guardsman, aud, as such, naturally! 
wore spectacles, and was slightly inclined to j 
corpulence, lie was not qj^Se a carpet war¬ 
rior, however. That big Bearskin, those epau¬ 
lettes of scarlet worsted, those snowy cross- 
belts, itud shone with distinction at several 
barricades, and had loomed large in the fore¬ 
front of t lie bafile, when the Boulevard du 
Tempi®, after Fiesqhi’s horrid attempt on the 
king’s life, was swept by troops. Philibert 
was not entire so angry with the half-crazy Re¬ 
gicide as it would perhaps hare beseemed a 
loyal man, bourgeois de l*aris, and strong adhe¬ 
rent of the order of things and the dynasty of 
July, to have shown himylf, He spoke of the 
murdtrous Italian, pending his trial and con¬ 
demnation, as “ le Monsieur.” Once lie was 
heard to allude to him as “ lc pauvre diablc.” 
You see that Fieschi, with his infernal machine, 
although he missed the principal object of his 
hatred, and blew off, instead, his own fingers, 
and ultimately his own head, yet managed to 
kill Marshal Mortie£ f who, in bill unifSrm, was 
riding by the side of Louis Philippe. And did 
not tlje irnittiercd mjjmhal have one of the 
grandest of funerals ever seen in Paris—trium-i 
phal car, winged Victories, gilt*wreatlis, pall of 
, silver tissue, whole Birnam woods* of ostrich 
plumeb, horses draped in black velvet—every 


luxury, in fine? And was not PbHibert there?, 
•Not Philibert in the bearskin and red epaulettes 
of the civic soldier, but Philibert in full fiew 
glossy black, in plaited and'ruffied linen, in' 
shorts and silk stockings—Philibert, with the 
cockcd-lmt known «b cljancau bras bcncatff his 
left arm, and a shining ebony truncheon'tipped 
with silver«iu his right hand—Philibert with a 
dress-sword by his side, a silver chain round 
Jiis neck, and silver buckles in his shots ? For 
ne also was a marshal of France, after a fashion, 
and had a right to bear a baton. 

He was, indeed, a master of the^sremonies 
attached to the Corporation of Undertakers—to 
the Pompes Funobrcs—and in that capacity had 
couducted some of the most splendid funeral 
processions of modern tim&. The unthinking 
and the malicious called him a croquc-mort, a 
vampire, a ghoul, but Philibert smiled philoso¬ 
phically at their sneers. The plump and rosy 
man was not only contented, but proud of his 
profession. “ I shall yet. live,” he would say, 
“to conduct the imposing ceremonies incidental 
to the interment of the great Napoleon, whose 
sacred remains arc still detained by his barbarous 
and perfidious enemies on the Atlantic roek, 
where they slew him. AVliat a funeral that 
will be! With the aid of the military force, 
the paraphernalia of the garde-meublc, and the 
choristers of the Opera, the Pompes Famines 
shall, please Heaven, far surpass till they have 
hitherto done. Funerals of Foy, Manuel, Louis 
the Eighteenth, S. A. It. the I)uke of Berry— 
bah ! those little parades of the Theatre shall all 
be thrown into 1 he shade. W hen we file down the 
Champs Elysecs on our way t o t he 1 nvalids, some¬ 
thing shall be seen.” Monsieur Philibert was an 
artist.. Thus, though he half forgave Fieschi for 
shooting a marshal of France who could be sump¬ 
tuously interred, he professed the utmost horror 
aud indignation at the fate of tlu*humWe work¬ 
men and workwomen, victims to the Indiscrimi¬ 
nate massacre caused by the infernal machine.* 
“Is not the fosse eom^nuue.—the common ditch 
at Mout martrl—gorged enough,” he would say, 
“but that we must strive to choke it still more 
with miserablcs, eofiined in white ileal with fin- 
tacks, apd shovelled into the earth at. an expense 
to the good city of Paris of eight livrcs seven 
sols ? Aud these enmutes, these riots, which, in 
my capacity as a member of f lic civic guard, I 
have yheMtonour to assist in quelling. Diles- 
moi done un pen, of what goon is it shooting 
and bayonet iug all these deluded artisans aijd 
half-starved va nu-nieds ? It is nobody’s busi¬ 
ness to bury them decently, and after cumbering 
your register for a time, good papa, what is 
there for them but a pit filled with quick lime. 

It is inconceivable. Poor people ought not to 
die. They should go ^way somehow, or, at 
least, they should save the administration the 
trouble of burying them at a tariff which I have 
.no hesitation' in affirming to he indecently 
and absurdly low. Why is tlibrc not a Ganges 
into which the corjscs of ces liommes dc rien 
du tout could be thrown, or il funeral pyre 
wherqon their bodies could bo incinerated ? For 
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such a cerpmony, performed en masse, the 
1 Pompes Funfibrcs could, perhaps, display % 
taste and a luxury from the use of which, in in- 
i dividual cases, it^is debarred.” This was Mon¬ 
sieur Philibert's grand manner. There was no 
harm in him, however. Jle was one of the 
iuildc*t and most # placsiWc of men. He, was a 
widower, and his wife had once kept ji baby-linen 
warehouse : what time, ere he himself had gone^ 
into th% undertaking business, Philibert had" 
no!; disdained to hold*a senior clerkship in #1 
.Bureau de Jfourrices: an agency office for wet- 
nurses. 


SILK-SPINNING SPIDERS. 

• - 

Tub avaohniila are not all spiders, or spinners, 
and arc not, indeed, the only or the principal 
producers of silk. There are spiders, or arach- 
nida, which cannot spin a thread, and lliere 
arc shell-fish, or inollusea, which sj)in cables. 
When, after much reading, the simple-minded 
reader gets into lite meaning of the authors 
of systems and classifications, lie finds that 
they often do not mean what they sav; for 
by spiders they do not mean all animals which 
spin, and by amchnida they really intend nothing 
more definite than the six-footed and tiic eight- 
footed groups of animals. 

Silk is formed of fibrine, the substance of 
the fibres, with a coating of albumen, a layer of 
gelatine, and some fat and colouring matter. 
The chief spiders of silk are caterpillars. 
Maggots, or larves, are the spinners vhich 
clothe the fair sex of the. lmminal species in 
silken at lire. The attempts to make something 
useful of the silk of the animals more espe¬ 
cially called spiders, ha\c all ended hitherto in 
nothing bet ter than the product ion of curiosities. 
Gloves # aud (purses made of spider siik may 
sometimes be seen in museums. But gloves 
, and nurses are sold and bought in the eiiies of 
the Mediterranean, which have been woven of 
the silk spun by hhclftish of flic pinna kind. 
For that matter, I have seen a purse which was 
knitted of the fibres of the mineral called as¬ 
bestos. The newspapers of Vienna, some years 
budk, mentioned that several pairs of •excellent 
silk stockings had been Quitted of spider silk ; 
but the news, as the French say, awaits confirma¬ 
tion. Spider silk has, however, it appears to 
be established by sufficient testimony, befn suc¬ 
cessfully nsetWns thread. A spider is found on 
Plie island of St. Helena which is handsomely 
marked, banded, and coloured, the fibres of the 
egg-hag of which might bo used as silk ; «nd 
the ladies of the Bermudas actually use the silk 
of spiders for sewing purposes. The silk of a 
spider common in the Bermudas, Epeiva elavipes, 
is so strong that it "can be wound from the 
insect, itself like cotton from a reel. The webs 
of this spider stretch ten feet, across* bet ween 
the cedar-trees, catching large insects «nd smal% 
birds: a certain proof that^iln ,:> . threads rival 
cotton thread# to strength. In reference to the 
practical, industrial, aud commercial quad ion of 


the utility of spider silk, it is an important fact 
that their webs arc strong enough to hold small 
birds. When Madame Merian first published 
this fact, it was stoutly denied by flu: stay-at- 
home naturalists, tbt regular critics of travellers’ 
tales. Here is a specimen of the sort of ex¬ 
periment upon the results of which the testi¬ 
mony of observers is often gainsayed, and even 
thflfcr veracity and good faitli called in question. 
Madame Merian having said there were spiders 
which snared and devoured birds, u naturalist 
wounded a humming-bird and offered it to a 
mygale. But the uiygale, instead of attacking 
the yird, retreated from it with fear or aver¬ 
sion. Confident in the result, of his experiment, 
the naturalist scouted the story of the bird- 
eating spider! Yet it lms been repeatedly con¬ 
firmed since, anil never was improbable. M. 
Moreau de Jounes says that the South American 
mygale climbs trees, to devour the young hum¬ 
ming-birds; and Mr. II. IV. Bates saw in Brazil 
two little finches entangled in the web of a grey- 
brown mygale. Tlse finches lie judged to be 
male and female; one was dead, and the. other 
u as under the body of the hideous spider. 
Threads strong enough to hold birds may well 
be used for sewing purposes by ladies resident 
in hot countries abounding in such spiders. 
Even men of business have tried to turn spider 
silk to practical account. “M. Bon, a French¬ 
man, ami M. Frcmcyer, a Spaniard,” says Mr. 
Blackwell, “ have succeeded in fabricating stock¬ 
ings, gloves, purses, and other articles, of the 
silk produced by spiders; but the great vo¬ 
racity of these animals, and the difficulty expe¬ 
rienced in providing them with food, have 
hitherto prevented tLis material from being 
mad; available for manufacturing .purposes on 
i an extensive scale.'’ Mav it not. be that the 
j authors of these experimental enterprises have 
I attempted ioo much? If it could be established 
j that spider silk J-^cs good silk thread, much 
would be gained for the m-c of mankind, although 
the material might never be made available for 
nurses, gloves, or stockings. Curious calcu¬ 
lations have been made 1 % reference to the 
production, the relative production, of spider 
and caterpillar silk. A spider, it is •said, lays 
six eggs for one egg laid by a moth, yet the 
moth makes twelve times as much silk as the 
spider. Two thousand three hundred and four 
caterpillars make as much silk as twenty-seven 
thousand six hundred aTid forty-eight spiders 
of the honsnsspider Species. The proportional 
strength of the thnsad of the siik-moth^ind of 
tin* thread of a house-sidin' i< said 1o be five to 
my: in favour of the silk-moth. Spiders, more¬ 
over, are shockingly addicted to eating each 
other: a taste of which the silkworm is imy- 
eont. Many six-footed animals make, silk, and 
only oiu: species of them gll lias yT’t, been dis¬ 
covered suitable fo- the* purposes of the silk 
weaver — the silkworm of thejmilTicrry-tree. 
The experiments u it If *11 theiiumcvovft other 
'species have disappointed the sanguine hopes 
entertained. nlnn we remember how little 
spiders hdVe been hunted, collected, ^.udiedf 
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' and bred, in comparison with butterflies—cnio- 
j mology being a ^popular, and arachnology an 
ji unpopular, science—may we not hope that a 
, species of spider will yet be found yielding silk 
| suitable for the manufacture of stockings, or 
, gloves, or thread? This discovery awaits the 
ij successful student of all the spinning animals. 

! j There are not merelw mollusks which fasten 
! j themselves to rocks ana seaweeds by meanr- of 
!| cables of silken threads; there is a shell-fish 
I which lets itself down from floating weeds in 
| the ocean as the spider hangs by a thread from 
j the bushes in the garden. This shell-fish is the 
1 Litiopa bombix of Keiner and of Sandors IjLang. 

The vast masses, large as islands, of seaweed 
i which float upon the steaming surface of the 
| tropical seas, have many strange inhabitants, 
ana, among them, this 'little-known spinniug 
; periwinkle. Even the cable or byssus of the 
mussels, and the soft supple numerous and 
warm threads of the pinna, are fabrics the 
manufacture of which is but imperfectly known. 
The spinning apparatus of the mussel is situated 
at the base of wnat is called the foot; the spin¬ 
ning apparatus of most of the insects issues 
from the lower jaw; yet the silk ducts of the 
six-footed insects, called Myrmekon, like those 
of all the eight-footed group, are located at the 
extremity of the abdomen. The word cocoon 
j is properly enough applied to bags spun by 
j spiders, fur they are really egg-bags; but it, is 
j not correctly used when applied to the cases 
jj spun by insects, and into which they enclose 
j themselves as in hammocks, or sleeping -coffins, 

I when passing from the state of larvcs to lh§ 

| condition of chrysalides. Certain insects spin 
i tents, in which they live in common ; but it 
has only quite recently been proved that^any 
spiders can co-operate to spin either a wen or 
an abode. But both insects and spiders spin to 
shut up the cavities into which they ret ire, ami 
to tie together the materm}* "'of which they 
build dwellings. A British spider has been 
seen often, and lost sight of now for a long 
time, which makes a raft on which it floats 
J npon the surface o/j pools and ditches by tying 
J dry weeds together. The Reverend Jievctt 
j Shephard often noticed a very large spider 
I which was wafted about on the watery sun. 
face of the ditches of [Norfolk, upou a raft 
of weeds held together bjs silken cords. On 
spying an insect drowning in the water this 
spider quitted his raff for an instant to seize 
tne prey, returning to it quickly tp devour his 
i victim Ct his leisure. But tot merely does the 
j raft serve the spider as 4 boat to float him into 
I! the vicinity of his game; it serves him as # a 
1 screen to hide him from his enemies. When¬ 
ever he sees any danger approaching, he retires 
uniler his raft for safety uutil it is past. 

Certain kiftds of sjhders have been known to 
eat their own silk, ancfcM. Boitartl says that the 
silk of theif egg-bags is one of the earlier meals 
of the ysung gankrr-spidgA. He saw the yhung 
of un epeire porte-croix (Epeira jiiadema) issue 
from tlieir cocoon, and, after devouring the 
Shells qf their eggs, and the silk of a yellow 
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colour and thick loose texture of the bag, sepa¬ 
rate and disperse. These youngsters, it would • \ 
appear, commence the business of silk weavers j 
on a capital of their mother’s web of silk. *>] 
Many spiders, it is well known, if their webs be 
often broken, will swjdlowthem to tne last tlmtad. 
An ordinary circular net of $ic gardcn-npuler, 
says Mr. Blackwell, of fourteen or sixteen inches 
diameter, contains one hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand tiny globules of liquid gum upo%.the eon- 
qgutric lines, and yet,»when not interrupted, 
the spider weaves her net and fixes her thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of globule.*fcnt exactly 
regular distances, in less than one hoK : . When, 
seen uudor the microscope, and represent ed by 
photography, the regularity with which these 
adhesive globules are dispos'd, is scarcely less 
admirable than the mathematical exactitude of 
the forms of the cells of the honeycomb of the 
bee. 

Spiders change their skins very often. Ac¬ 
cording to the observations of Mr. Blackwell, 
one of the common house-spiders (Tegen&ria 
civilis) changes nine times before arriving at 
maturity. These changes of tlieir integuments 
arc common to both sexes. They change once 
in the cocoou, and eight times after quitting it. 
This species is built to live four years. 

As everybody has heurd, spiders can live a 
long time without food. This power they owe 
to the fatty or adipose matter which fills the 
interstices between the organs in the abdomen. 
Held together with fine cellular tissue, this 
adipose matter serves ns a reserve of nutriment, 
for spiders against long fastings, like the lubere 
of certaiu plants. A female of the species called 
Tkiridion quadripunctatum lias been known to 
exist eighteen months in a closely corked phial. 

Nothing is known respecting the bearing and 
smell of spiders. Taste they have, for they 
choose their food; and this seiv^c is said to 
exist at the entrance of the pharynx, or open¬ 
ing to the gullet. They have considerable deli- , 
cacy of touch: the sense belonging to 'tlieir 
legs, or their pi’pi, or perhaps to both. Their 
eyes arc simple aud not compound, and they are 
short-sighted. Certain species <?an change tho 
colour of their eyes, to express tlieir emotions. 
Mr. Blackwell mentions that Tliomisus pallidas, 
aud one or two of its congeners, can, by a very 
perceptible internal nfbtion, change the colour 
of the front iut ermedialo pair ofweyes from dark 
red brown to pale golden yellow. 

Few porsons are ignorant of tho peculiarities 
of that structure of their feet which enable 
certain flies aud spiders to climb smooth jxjr- 
pcudiculgy surfaces, and walk on ceilings with 
their backs downward. The papilla; or tiny 
teats on t heir feet are arranged in the form of 
brushes or scapula. This structure is well ex¬ 
hibited by two common British species—Drassus 
sericeous and Saltieus senicus. The brushes 
emit a v.'seoustor adhesive secretion. Some 
jjiecies have also toothed claws, with hooks for 
(grasping their lines,^peculiarities which arc well 
exhibited by the larger epeir® under the micro¬ 
scope. * The cimflonklfc have combs or double 
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spines upon theif hind legs for heckling or 

* combing, twining or curling, certain of theq; 
lints into the curls or ftoccuu characteristic of 

* their snares. 

The students of spiders have long differed in 
refftwnoe £0 their faculty o£ shooting forth their 
lines m a straigh^direefion, and without the aid 
of any current of* wind. Mr. Blackwell affirms 
that a current of air is indispensably necessary, 
for this jatrpose. “ Many intelligent naturalists,” 
he says, “ entertain tne opinion that spider# 
can forciblmpropel or dart out lines from the 
spinners -,Jf Ut wuen placed on twigs set upright 
in glass vessels with perpendicular sides, con- 
taining a quantity of water sufficient to immerse 
i their bases completely, all the efforts they make 
!' to effect an escap# uniformly prove unavailing 
i in a still atmosphere. However, should the 
individuals thus insulated be exposed to a cur¬ 
rent of air, either naturally or artificially pro¬ 
duced, they immediately turn the abdomen in 
the direction of the breeze, and emit from the 
spinners a little of their viscid secretion, which, 
being carried out in a line by the current, 
becomes connected with some object in the. 
vicinity, and affords them the meaus of regain¬ 
ing their liberty. If due precaution be used in 
conducting this experiment, it plainly demon- 
! st rates that spiders arc utterly incapable of 
! darting lines from their spinners, as they cannot 
J possibly escape from their confinement on the 
{ twigs in situations where the air is undisturbed, 

; but in the agitated atmosphere of an inhabited 
j room, they accomplish their object without 
j difficult?. Similar means arc frequently em- 
J ployed by spiders in their natural haunts for the 
; purposes of changing their situation aud fixing 
| the foundation of their snares.” 

But fallacies lurk in generalities, and with 
j all due deference to Mr. Blackwell, it must be 
J said thry. he lays down the law too largely when 
j lie decides that “spiders,” meaning all spiders, 

I • “ arc, utterly incapabk of darling lines from 
j their spinners.” 

i The different kinds c# spiderf have different 
j kinds of spinnerets, adapted for different kinds 
| of fca\s. The •skin of the body of spiders 
i 1 consists of three layers; one, horny and hairy, 

I ancf more or less transparent; anofher, soft 
| and pigmentary; and third, a network of 
| muscular fibres adapted for compressing the 
| abdomen. ThC spinnerets, which *arc gene- 
! rally six in number, arc arranged in* pairs. 

| Tho bind pair is often prolonged, and three- 
J pointed. There, is in the ciniuonidsc a fourth 
j pair planted in front, which are short, eont- 
j pressed, and unjointed. The spinnerets* arc 
moved by divergam; bands of muscles connected 
with the surrounding skin. Inside the abdo¬ 
men, nearer the base than the. apex, there is a 
point opposite the orifice of the oviduct in the 
female, from which bands of muscles radiate. 
They keep the abdominal organu in thfir places, 
some of them biing inserted into the«skin bot\ 
on the dorsal and ventral surfaces, aud others^ 
running straight backward (in bundles of 
strongly striated fibres, like those moving the 


legs) into the spinnerets. The silk is secreted in 
sacs or bags, and twisting or ^ranching tubes of 
various shapes and sizes, each furnished with a 
distinct excretory duct, ending on tlfe surface of 
the spinneret. * 

There are four varieties of spinning glands. 
There are, first of all, the glands found only in 
the ciniflonidae. These glands consist of many 
tiny cells, each lining a nucleus and n duct, 
which are situated just beneath the supplemen¬ 
tary spinnerets, supplying them with the fine 
silk forming the flakelets or flocculi of the 
cinillo (Clubiona abrox and ferox). All the 
spidqrs of this group at present known are 
natives of Europe, Madeira, Upper Canada, and 
South America. They select for their retreats 
crevices in rocks, walls, and trees; the insides 
of buildings, and the foliage of shrubs. Their 
snares are highly complicated, and distinguished 
by filaments which have been curiously curled 
by their combs. 

The second variety of glands supply chiefly 
1 he front and hind pairs of spinnerets. The*>e 
glands consist, of an immense collection of oval 
or fusiform cells with fine elastic ducts secret¬ 
ing, probably, the finer threads of the webs and 
egg-bags. 

The third variety of glands are often of a 
very large size, especially in the garden-spiders. 
They contain cartilaginous sacs or convoluted 
tubes, firm, hard, brittle, and transparent, with 
ducts which are not elastic. They are supposed 
to secrete the adhesive lines which are placed 
upon the geometric webs. 

• The fourth variety of silk glands most pro¬ 
bably produce the gossamer of the flying or aero- 
naut »e spiders, being numerous in Lycosa saceata 
and Jfhomisus cristai us. They consist of mem¬ 
branous sacs and tubes, some vermiform, others 
club-shaped, and others furnished with branched 
ca*ca or blind tubes. They have fibrous walls 
and clastic ducu.^ith a fibrous external coat, 
breaking into distinct rings when the duet is 
stretched. The sacs and ducts have a strong 
contractile aud expulsive power. These glands 
probably secrete tin* stronger and larger lines 
which form the frames of the webs. 

Mr. Meade, the authoa of these careful and 
•linutc observations upon the spinning glands, 
found that the glands and duets of the last- 
mentioned kind of spiders were surrounded by 
a highly fibrous contraetile coating, resembling 
the coating of the arteries in man and the 
higher animels. Tlfis contractile coating must 
enable the spider* to eject the silky Mid with 
considerable violence.* 1 am able to confirm 
4)is physiological inference by the results ot 
decisive experiments. Many years ago, having 
carefully excluded the air from my bedroou^ 1 
placed spiders upon the up-turned bottom of 
a tencyp, and then put tluyup, moifth downward, 
into the midsffof a suucar full of water. Most 
of the spiders J tried this e^perfinent tipon 
wen? down the nutjte of tHs cup aM round, 
and, when tliqy felt tke % water, went up again, 
remaining there helpless, discouraged, and be- 
wildered? but the particular spider in queslioir} 
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I no doubt one of the Lycosidae, after ascertnin- 
: ing, like the rest- that he was surrounded with 

' water on all sides, went up to t he bottom of the 

| cup, and slowly pushed out a straight stiff thread 
j some five or six inches long)'in a horizontal posi¬ 
tion. He pushed the thread slowly out, as if to 
j give it time to stiffen. Still holding the thread 
j straiglitly and horizontally out, he turned his 
.abdomen to all the points oY the compass, fis if 
. searching for something to lay hold of, or feel- 
1 ing for a breeze. r 

Spiders can do more than they have yet 
; received credit for. An observer, of whose 
accuracy no one who knows him will entertain 
| a doubt, told me that he once saw a garden- 
spider busy stretching his line from one shrub 
or bush to another. The wind being rather 
strong, the line oscillated more t han the spider 
approved, and he accordingly steadied it to 
the ground by threads which he attached 
. between it and small pebbles lying beneath it 
I on the earth. This looks very like the sagacity 
! and shiftiness which, in man, is called inlclli- 
' I gencc. 

j The tent of Clotho Duraudii deserves special 
j mention among the specimens exemplifying the 
j ingenuity of spiders. This tent is formed ut 
| first of two sheets of the finest taffeta, to which 
I the spider adds additional coverings when hatch¬ 
ing her eggs. The outside sheet is soiled to 
conceal the tent; the inside is white, clean, 
downy, and warm. When, compelled to leave 
1 her tent in searcli of food, this spider secures 
| the outside sheets with fastenings of which she 
alone possesses the secret. i 

Spiders, mites, and scorpions, have little or 
notliing in common except eight feet. There arc 
immense differences between the parasitic ipites 
and the flying or diving spider; and between tin: 
j demodex, found in the white matter squeezed 
; from the human nose, or detected in the wax of 
• J he human ear, and the spide&pf Jic clay-tunnels, 

; or the scorpions of hot dimes, witli their sting- 
bearing abdomens. Recent discoveries only bring 
into greater relief, the incongruities of the esta¬ 
blished classification. No mite was known to 
inhabit the sea until Professor Allman dis¬ 
covered one living as -a parasite in the nostrils 
of a seal, lie called it the Halaraehnc. It has. 
no eyes, and has five thread-shaped feelers. It 
reminds one of demodex, by the length of the 
body and the proximity of the feet to tin; head. 
Mr. Gos.se has since, discovered t wo very minute 
species of mites, crawling about seaweed ut. ex¬ 
treme l&v water. The Ilahwari of (fosse have 
, four legs in front and fouV behind. These marine 
animals are grouped with the spider because 
they have eight feet, although they do not 
spju. _ 

, Scorpions have stings instead of spinnerets 
, in their abdomens. Ii> their chief charactp ristics 
they differ vastly from unites and Spiders. Scor- 
! pious suck" ll 14 . juices of their prey, pumping 
j them irfio the aibncntat/'canal, by contracting 
J and relaxing the transverse pjuscles of the 
j.phryngeal sac. If spiders preying upon in- 
j Twmts may be called entomologists, 'seoroions 


| may be called both arachndlogists and ento- # 
.mologists, for they hunt and kill both insects and' 
spiders. From the description of eyc-witnesfes, 
it appears that large flies of the musen, or* 
liouse-fly genus, are seized with an irresistible 
fury at the sight of the scorpion, which yrbm- 
pels them to fly at it "again, and again* The 
scorpion remains on the wall, with its lob¬ 
ster-like claw outstretched to receive the fly, 
which, if so disposed, could easily esenf e. But, 
fvad with fury, the fly darts against the crust of 
the scorpion, and rebounds from it with asto¬ 
nishment. After wheeling round aa^S in flight 
some two or three yards off, it stops und looks, 
and is again impelled to charge with fury. This 
unequal and fatal combat continues until the 
stunned, confused, and furitfas, fly is caught in 
the claws of the scorpion and eaten. 


TO PARENTS. 

Going to and fro iu the earth, and walking 
up and down iu it (like Lite Devil in .lob),it has 
sometimes occurred to me, that amidst the uni¬ 
versal preaching of the duties of children to 
parents, a few words might well be said on the 
duties of parents to children. Can these few 
words do any harm? 1 trow not. The truth 

never does any harm. No child, blessed with 
even ordinarily good parents, will love and 
honour them any the less for whatever may be 
said against bud parents. And to try und sus¬ 
tain the authority of tin; latter by false pretences 
is as futile as setting up a fetish-idolatry instead 
of the true religion of the heart—that, instinctive 
filial faith which is the foundation-stone of all 
law and order in the world. Nay, in the universe, 
for what would become of us iu this weary exist¬ 
ence, if we could not from its beginning to its 
ending, look up and say “ Our Father” J 

it is a solemn and terrible truth, that there 
are parents who no mere deserve the name 
than the sovereign of Dahomey deserves to 
ho held as a king, fcV the grace of God.” 
Vet in one sense the ‘"divine right” of both 
kings and parents is iinaliomfble. “Honour 
thy father and thy mother” is an absolute 
law, given without reference to the worthiness 
of the individual pnreuj ; it being a duty which 
the child owes to himself, to honour his parents 
simply ok ya renin, without considering whether 
or not ffhey have fulfilled their duty. There is 
a limit beyond which human nature cannot be 
expected to go: when actual moral turpitude 
renders “ honour” a perfect farce ; when respect 
becomes mockery, and obedicuce an impossi¬ 
bility. But even then one resow cc remains—and 
remains for ever—endurance and silence. The un¬ 
worthy parent must he treated like the unworthy- 
king, tacitly handed down from the position 
which lie has proved himself uutit to occupy, 
neither injured nor insulted, simply deposed. 
f But these are exceptional" cases, so ex- 
‘^optional that eaeli^must be decided ou its 
separate merits; and in ni03l' instances the 
outside nublie. which lakes such delight in 
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criticising,•condemning, or excusing it, is (quite 
unfit to judgs it at all. But there are iun«- 
nfferable other instances, not the “ cruel fathers” 

' or “ heartless nlothers” of fiction, but every-day, 
well-meaning, respectable people, who are never- 
th’chjss domestic Molochs* before whom every 
SHCcSssive child «riust pass through the fire; an¬ 
cient itemphan#, requiring living»human daily 
sacrifices—precious indeed, for all sacrifice i« 
lovely 111 the offerer—jiut none tlic less an un¬ 
necessary and cruel immolation, which lookcrsAn 
must regard with both pity aud righteous wrath. 

1 In bo|f many ways, ignorantly or carelessly, 
do parents thus act as actual scourges to the 
children who were given them, not for their 
personal amusement, benefit, or pride, but. for 
| the sake of the cMtldrcu themselves ! llow cn- 
1 tirely they seem to forget that each human soul 

| which is sent to them through the mysteries of 

' marriage and birth, is not i heir own to do as they 
| like with, but a solemn charge, for which they 
will be accountable to God and man! If any 
; weaknesses of theirs, love of power, love of ease, 
j even love of love—often the deepest, selfishness 
j of all—lead them to ignore this charge, woe be 

; to them and their children. “ Unto the third 
and fourth generation” is a law, not of divine 
i anger, but of divine inevitable necessity. One 
j wicked father, or vicious, vilc-t.empe.red mother, 

; often remains a family curse for a century. 

) It is at once the most awful responsibility, and 
; the utmost consecration of parenthood, that of 
j all human ties, this one requires most self-abnc- 
1 grdiou. And when we think how very few really 
jj unselfish people there are in the world—not 
I j many among women, of men almost none—-we 
; j only wonder how so many decent folk do contrive 
j somehow to bring up decent families,—or let 
' them bring themselves up, as strauge to say, 
j many excellent families often do. But the 

i very fact thftt children left almost entirely to 
themselves sometimes turn out better than 
* thosy who have been •Subjected to the sharpest 
parental oversight—oidv drives us back by im¬ 
plication to the truth ar which we started—how 
few jqpople are in the least fitted to be parents. 

And perhajlh no wonder. Young people 
faUiug desperately in love, marrying; in haste 
and repenting at leisure; other people, not 
young, and certainly guiltless of any youthful 
lollies, who commit the deliberate mature sin of 
making marriage a mere matter ol cfmvjjuicucc; 
husbands wearing out tlie.ir bodies and souls in 
j lie making of money, and wives frittering away 
| their helpless, aimless lives in the extravagant 

, spending of it—what can such as these, know 
or feel of t he duties of parent hood ? • * 

At first, it is a*vcry pretty amusemeut, doubt¬ 
less. llow delighted papa is to make after- 
! dinner pets of his faify girls, and encourage the 
obstreperousness of his line manly boys. And 
mamma, with a certain natural instinct that, 
rarely fails even in the silliest’of women, is n 
tolerably good fholher so long as hot childrck 
remain in t he nursery. Butwhen they grow into' 
youths and Aaidens, requiring larger wisdom, a 
tenderer guidance; when individual character 


asserts itself, as it will and must, in any creature J 
worth becoming a man or a ♦oinan—then is the 1 
crisis—most difficult and dangerous—at which, j 
alas, so many hoicmhold histories break down. [ 

The transition state of adolescence is a trying j 
time. The young folks, like all half-grown'an£ ! 
mals, are awkward, unwise, self-conceited, revo- J 
lut ionary; while the efdcrs find it hard to believe 
that “ the cliildrem” are, in reality, children no 
more; that characters have developed and tastes 
matured, very likely* most opposite to their 
own, yet not necessarily inferior characters or 
erring tastes. Some minds, at once strong and 
naraow, find it nearly impossible to comprehend 
this. They do not perceive when the time comes, 
as come it must in every family, when it is the 
children’s right to begin to think and act for 
themselves, and the parents’ duty lo allow them 
to do it; when it is wisest, gradually to slacken ; 
authority, to sink “ I command” into “1 wish,” j 
to grant large freedom of opinion, and above all j 
in the expression of it. Likewise, and this is 
a most important element in family union, to 
give license, nay, actual sympathy, to wandering 
affections, friendships, or loves, which, for the 
time being, seem to find the home circle too 
narrow aud too dull. 

No doubt, to the parents this is rather 
trying. It is hard for mamma to discover ! 
that her girl not only enjoys, but craves after, a 1 
month's visit in some lively household; that she j 
likes the company of other girls, aud forms en¬ 
thusiastic friendships, which mamma (a lady of 
between fifty and sixty) forgets that she herself 
Overbad, aud consequently thinks exceedingly 
silly, or idle, or wrong. Papa, too, cannot 
see ’why his boys—good, affectionate lads— j 
should ihul it such dull work to stay at home of 
an evening, or should prefer a sensation play— 
“so different from what the stage was in >,iy 
time”—to the longest game of chess with him¬ 
self, or the mosCft-arned conversation with his 
staid and sober friends. Yet all this is quite 
natural; the boys and girls arc foolish,perhaps, 
but not in the least guilty. Well for the house¬ 
hold in which this, the oiliest of many im¬ 
pending changes, should lie recognised at once, 
still better that the recognition sliould come 
Tirst from the elder and wiser side of it. 

But, alas, here intrudes a truth which should [ 
be touched reverent!!}' and delicately, aud yet it ; 
cannot be passed over, f*r it is a truth—that all 
parents are not wisej than their children. Some¬ 
times a bo?, quick-witted, honest, aqjjl good, 
finds, as lie growsYip, Jhat his father is not a 
man to be relied on, but one of those weak souls 
who, without, positive harm in them, are ever 
sinking lower aud lower, and dragging their 
family down with them—whose authority it a 
mere name, whose advice is fat#l to lollow. 
Many% clevct^lad has corthe to see, even before 
he is out of his teens, tnal his onl}» chance of 
getting on in the vyrld is Lively solely on 
himself, and give as wide a north as possible 
to his natural*guardian %nd guide—his father. ■ 
Likewise,many a girl, generous, warm-hearted,/' 
and sensitive, on passing into discriminating 1 
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womanhood, feels, and cannot help feeling, that ther is the best and closest companion for every ( 
if her mother haa not been lier mother, she Most true, but not “of* course,” nor I 

would newer. hare chosen her even as an ordinary m virtue of the mere accident of motherhood, 
acquaintance. These are bittfr discoveries, end- Sympathy comes bv instinct, and confidence ' 
iag in eharpdaily agonies, irremediable, incommu- must be, not exacted, but won. Mary may have 
aioable. Happily the instinctive natural bond, the strongest filial regard, for that dear and nebd 
added to the familiar habit of a lifetime, is so woman, to whom she owes and is ready to paj 
strong, that sometimes the sufferers themselves every duty that a daughter ought, and yet be 
do not seem to feel their position quite so keenly inwardly conscious that nature has wade the 
as lookers-on do, who own no softening inference two so different in tastes, feelings, disifesition, 
of custom or affection. * tbfttt if she were to open her heart to ner, her 

These sufferings are none the less real because mother would not understand her iilthe least, 
they sometimes take the comical aspect. Witty Not to speak of the difference of agfcb greater 
writers have exhausted their wit on the'•sad or less, and the not unnatural waym which 
j spectacle, common enough in this commercial elderly people who do not retain y'outhfulness 
’ country, of parvenus, coarse and vulgar, who of heart, as happily many do to the last day 
i are perfect terrors to their educated children, of life, grow out of syrapathf with the young. 

, £ut this is a small misfortune. A man seldom But Providence having constituted these two 
t , ruses himself very high without having some- mother and daughter, they must get on together 
11 thing to give to society equivalent to what he somehow. And so they do. Though Mary in 
has won from it. Hundreds now-a-days carry her secret soul may writhe sometimes, she loves 
with them into handsome houses, noble halls, mamma very dearly, and would love her better 
and even palace doors, the traces of their humble still if she would only let her alouc to follow 
origin—not pleasant, indeed, and sometimes her own tastes in any lawful way. But this 
comical,—but quite bearable, from the inhe- mamma cannot do. She is like the goose with 
rent worth or talent of the individual, and the young cyguct, always pitying herself that 
never warranting the slightest complaint or her child is so unlike other people’s children, 
l disrespect from a dutiful child. Far worse to wearing the girl’s life out with endless corn- 
bear is that ingrained coarseness of nature, not plaints and impossible, exactions, until at last 
1 ' breeding, common to all ranks, which makes Mary sinks into passive indifference, or bitter 
>! many a daughter blush scarlet at things her old-maidism, or plunges into a reckless mar- 
I mother says and does, which yet she can neither riage— anything, anywhere, only to get away 
I prevent nor notice. And what can be sorer for from home. 

' a young man, high-minded and chivalrous, than John’s case is not so hard, iu one sense, he 
to live in perpetual dread lest his father, the* being a man and Mary only a woman, but it 

head of the house, should disgrace it by some is far more dangerous. She may be made 

j small meanness, some “ indirect crook’t wa^'s,” merely wretched; he wicked, by this narrow 

: which force any honest observer, even his own vexatious rule. Why should John, who is only 

j son, to perceive, that though he may be a threc-aud-twenty, presume to hold a different 
i Crossus of money, or a nobleman in rank, he is opinion on politics, religion, or aught else, from 

I certainly not a gentleman? * his father? Papa is the older, afid of -course 

i Between these opposite pflSSs of tragedy and knows best; papa has had every opportunity of 

, j comedy lies an intermediate range of miseries, forming his judgment oif every subject; land 1 

,1 small indeed, but sorely herd to bear. One is he has formed ,it, and ther/) it is, carefully 
j when, as is patent to everybody except the cut and dried, easy ancT comfortable, without 
j parents themselves 1 , the elder generation is, in any of those doubts which arc the torture and 

I I mental and moral calibre, decidedly inferior to yet the life of all ardent, youthful spirits. There 
| { the youngeh Not bad people, but only narrow: it is, and John mast abide by it, hold his tongqe, 

I narrow in thought, and word, and deed; unable 1 and take his obnoxious newspapers and hetero- 
j to recognise that what lies beyond their own dox books out of the way; which John, being 

limited vision has any existence whatsoever, a lover of peace, and trained to honourable 
These sort of people a*3 very trying in all rela- obedienpc, very likely does; but he cherishes 
tions, the more so bccausq, so far as they go, either a private contempt—we arc so scornful 
they ana,often exceedingly estimable. Only if when we are young! — or an *hngry rebel- t 
nature Has made one thdir children in any lion against the narrow-mindedness that would'' 
wav different from themselves, of larger mould compel him into his father’s way of thinking, 
ana wider capacities, the extent to which that simply bdbause it is his father’s. Bo the lad 
child is martyrised, even with the very best in- ever so good, a lurking sense of'injustice cannot 
tensions, is sometimes incredible. fail to chafe him, and injustice is one of the most 

Yet outside, everybody says what excellent fatal elements that, at any age, can come into 
parents they are, and What a happy horns* their the sacred relation between parent and child, 
children mrst have! aTacfc of which they them- Parents, know hot what they are doing when 
selves a^e mosto^prougbtaconvinced. How can they rouse this feeling—the cursing, stinging 
the young people weary oi it for a moment? How dunsciousifess of being unfairly 4 treated, disbe- 
5W Mary, a cnarmingf well eduouted, and per- Tieved, misjudged, selfishly or wantonly punished, 
tops very clever young woman, desire^any other You find it in the maddest moB, the roughest 
5 U|»panten than her mother ? Of course a mo- public tyihool, the most riotous public assembly. 
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i this rough', -dogged sense of justice; dangerous less, and forlorn. Such a life, passing gradually 
to tamper with, even in the slightest degrle. on into life’s melancholy decline, in a round of un- 
, Tar wiser is 4 for a parent to acknowledge to interesting, compelled duties, is as different from 
ever so young a child, “ 1 was wrong, I made a the free warm devotion of real filial love, as slow 
mistake,-” than to go on enforcing a false autho- murder is from voluntary and glad self-sacrifice, 
riij^or compelling a* bllhd obedience, driving But here a word, lest this essay, which is es- 
the child to ejtclaim, or inly feel, which is pecially addressed »To Parents,” not being 
worse, “ You are not my ruler, blit my tyrant!” guarded, like inc^hie-tax or census papers, from 
Yet many a hevere parent is deeply lovefi. any other unlawful eves, should be taken as a 
“My rather was a ^em man,” you sometimes loophole of excuse Joy readers like a certain 
hear said, while the rare tear of self-restrained young impertinent of my acquaintance, who, 
middle as! falls unchecked over the grave’s side, being lectured on the text, “ Children obey 
“ He nut us in order. We were all rather your parents in the Lord,” immediately pointed 
afraid or him; but he was invariably just. He ouffits correlative, "Fathers, provoke not your 
never broke his word, nor forgot bis promise, children to anger.” 

He punished us. but not in passion: he ruled When we speak of a parent being “deposed,” 

us strictly, bat if was never to gratify his own we mean merely from the exercise of an autho- 
love of power. If he had thrashed us twenty rity which has become a farce, and the exaction 
times, we should have submitted to it, because of an obedience which a higher law, that of cou- 
we knew that whatever he did was done for science, renders impossible. But ouce a parent, 
conscience’ sake, and not out of wantonuess or always a parent. It is a bond which, though 
anger. I may bring up my children differently in one sense a mere accident, is, in another 
in some things—perhaps I do—but I’ll never sense, stronger than any tie of mere personal 
hear a word said against him. He was a just election, since it came by the ordination of Pro¬ 
man—my father.” vidence. It may be a great burden, even a 

A just man, and an unselfish woman; these great misfortune, but there it is: and nothing 
arc the two first qualities which constitute true but death can end it. No short-comings on the 
parenthood. parental side can abrogate one atom of the plain 

In this question of selfishness. Headers may duty of the child— submission so long as sub¬ 
start with horror at such an impossible anomaly mission is possible, reverence while one fragment 
as a selfish mother, a jealous exacting father*; of respect remains; and, after that, endurance, 
and yet such there are. Especially after the To this generation of Young England, which is 
children arc grown up, and nature, gratitude, apt to think so much of itself, and so little of 
and the world’s opinion, all agree that no , its elders and superiors, we cannot too strongly 
devotedness can be too perfect, no sacrifices too uphold the somewhat out of date doctrine, 
great. Ay! but it is one thing what the child “ Honour thy father and thy mother.” Ay, 
ought to offer, and another what the parent though they may be very simple, common 
should accept. Most lovely is it to see a pectyle: infirm in intellect, uneducated, unre- 
daughter cheerfully resigning all the external fined: guilty of many short-comings of temper, 
enjoyments of life, to devote herself to the higher judgment, and even glaring errors—still, honour 
happhfess ox being the sole stay and cheer of them, and, wh??\,honour fails, bear with them, 
some helpless father, or solitary sickly mother; The question tffen arises, what, and for how 
' anAswcet, even amiaall its daily renunciations, long, a child ought to bear. And here Chris* 
is the sense of duty^ulfilled mnd comfort im- tianity would reply with the doctrine of "seventy 
parted. But to see a parent fretful, complain- times seven,” pleading, alst^ that if to a brother 
ing, exacting, grudging the child a week’s ab- so much is to be forgiven, how much more so 
sence from home, not for love, (hat would teach to a parent ? Ay, forgiyn. But Christianity 
scjf-sacrifice, but from the selfish enjoyment or ^lowherc commands that a grown-up man or wo- 
ease that the accustomed companionship brings, man is to sacrifice honour, conscience, peace— 
yielding to the natural dislike of old age for m fact, the real wqrth of a lifetime—to either 
any new association, and tacitly o*- qpenly keep- brethren or parents. Therefore, when things 
ing the young people in such bondage that they come to this pass, ihnt-the child by “ bonour- 
dare not ask^a friend to tea, or accept an iavi- ing” the parent would actually dishonour God, 
station—“ Papa would not like it;” “ Mamma and defile his owji soul by acting contrary to 
might be annoyed” — this is a sight which his conscience, there, s» far, the duty ends. Let 
ldwers all the dignity of parent Imod,, and him or her assert, as an individual existence, 
degrades Glial duty into mere servitude. Yet flic right of self-preservation—let them part, 
many such easel there are, inflicted by really At least let the division be made firm and clear 
good parents, who are not aware that they arc enough to secure independence of thought and 
doing any harm, and* who, in their narrow sel- action, so that the parent can no*longer injure 
fishness, cannot perceive that the life which is to or oppress th» child. » 

them merely " a quiet life,” suited t« their age For lesser trials, the amount of jAtience and 
and inflrmitie^ is slowly taking all .the spirit long-suffering shownriyr the airfa to the parent 
mad brightness out of younger hearts, driving ought to be almost unlimited. At the same 
the boys intoijjssipation atW folly, and dragging time, it is quit! possible for young men or young 
" the girls” Tof thirty and upwards) derwa into women quietly to assert them individuality, aqp 
premature old-maidism, dull, aiscontentsd, hglp- carry out, without any olggoxious rebellion, their 
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own plan of life, ercn if it does differ more or 
less from their parflhts. Exceeding gentleness 
and yet firmness, perfect respect in word and 
deed, straightforwardness, honesty, aud yet a 
courageous self-dependence, will rarely fail to 
•win their way under ever such difficult circum¬ 
stances. Ana one hardly knows which to despise 
most—the cowardice which looks like reverence, 
and the uuderh&ndedness which shams obedieufc, 
or that open rebellion which hastily assumes the 
position, more degrading to itself than to the 
worst of parents—that of a “thankless child.” 

One word more, on that prime source of 
misery between parents and children: marriage. 

Unquestionably, if any third human being has 
a right to interfere in the choice which two other 
human beings make of one another “for better, 
for worse,” it is a parent. No one else! neither 
brother, sister, aunt, uncle, cousin, nor any of 
the numerous relations and friends who always 
seem to consider a projected marriage their es¬ 
pecial business, and not that of the lovers at all. 
But, happily, in our country at least, none of 
these, nay, not even parents, have absolute legal 
authority, either to make or to mar the divine 
institution of holy matrimony. Either John or 
Mary may, haring arrived at years of discretion, 
at any time walk out of the paternal house and 
into the nearest church, or register office, and 
marry anybody. And if the marriage be at 
all creditable, even society will wink at it; nay, 
perhaps smile at the “ indignant parients.” But a 
higher law than that of society enacts that such a 
decided step should not be taken until the last 
extremity. 1 

Most natural arc all the hesitations, doubts, 
pathetic little jealousies, and pardonable touchi¬ 
nesses of parents about to lose their children. 
It is bard to see your winsome girl, the flower of 
your life* plant herself, in her very sweetest 
bloom, in another man’s garden. < Hard, too, to 
watch your best loved son sw^Sbsorbed that he 
has neither eyes nor ears for mother, sister, or 
any creature living, except “ that young woman.” 
Nevertheless, that a man should leave father and 
mother and cleave rfato his wife, is a law so ini- 
mutable, so rational, that those who selfishly set 
their faces s^rainst. it, p&rents though they be, arc 
certain to reap their punishment. They may live 1 
to see sous, whom they have thwarted in a pure 
first love, turn to a coarse paSsion degrading and 
destroying to body and $oul; daughters, denied 
a comparatively humble engagement with some 
honest penniless lover, fretfully “ withering on 
the virgin thorn,” or seykin£ loveless worldly 
marriages, which are the crushing out of all 
womanliness, everything that by making life 
happy, would also have made it worthy. 

Sinus and daughters will marry, and they 
ought to m%rry. Selfishness alone would 
hinder in any young man the lawful desinr for a 
home of hisfiwn, or in afly young woman the na¬ 
tural instinct fai^omc or^ dearer than father, 
mother, brother, orSister,however precious these 
all may be. Every heath mid every member of a 
family who loves the other members wisely and 
w9ll, wji* not only not prevent,but encourage in 


every lawful way, the great necessity of life to 
b%th men and women, a prudent, ponstant; holy 
love, and a happy marriage. * 

One word to the parents, which of course the 
young people are not intended to hear.. 

Don’t you think- my good friends, tfc'at 
parents as you be, with everyedesire for your 
child’s happiness, it was a little,unfair to give 
jour Mary every opportunity of becoming 
attached to Charles, and Charles, poor*fellow, 
all possible chance of adoring Mary? Could 
you expect him to see her sweet wonmnly ways, 
which make her the delight of her fntnki’s home, 
and not be tempted to wish her for therreasure 
of his own ? Is it not rather hard now to turn 
round and object to their marrying, because, for¬ 
sooth, yon “ never thought of^uch a thing,” or, 

“ Mary might have done better,” or, " Charles ; 
was not. the sort of person you thought she 
would fancy,” or—last shift and a very mean 
one—you “ rather hoped she would not marry 
at all, but stay with her old father and mother” ? 

Hold there! We will not suppose any parents 
in their sober senses to be guilty of such sinful 
selfishness. Let us pass to the next objection, 
commonly urged against almost all marriages, 
that the parties arc the last persons which eacli 
was ex peeled to choose. Expected by whom? 
The world at large, or their own relations? 
The world knows little enough, and cares less, 
about these matters. And sometimes, strange 
to say, two people who happen really to love 
one another, also know one another, a little 
better than all their respected relations put 
together—even their parents. They have made 
(or ought to—for wc are grantiug that the case 
in point is no light fancy, but a deliberate attach¬ 
ment—there is great meaning in that old- 
fashioned word) that solemn election, binding 
for life, and—as all true lovers hope and pray— 
for eternity. They have cast their *>wn lat, and 
are ready to abidc’by it. All its misfortunes or 
mistakes, like its happinesses, will he their qjvn. 
(five your advice honestly ayd fully; exact a 
fair trial of affection, urgjfe every precaution that 
your older heads and tougher hearts may sug¬ 
gest, and then, 0 parents, leave? your children 
free. If (here is one thing more than another 
in which sons and daughters who are capable of 
being trusted at all, deserve to be trusted un¬ 
limitedly, it is choice, in marriage. 

I have lived somewhat long m the world j 
have wafebed many a love affair “ on” and “ off,” 
gathering, rising, and breaking add vanishing (t 
like a wave of the sea; have seen many a strange 
union turn out well, and many a seemingly 
smooth arid auspicious one end in mnch unhap¬ 
piness ; but I never saw any stogie instance m 
which overweeuing irrational passionate opposi¬ 
tion to any marriage, on tjic part of parents or 
friends, did not end in misery. It either forced 
on to unsuitable and hasty nnion some fancy 
or passion' that 'might otherwise have died a 
peaceful nklural death, or,it clodded, for years 
tft least, two innocent lives; or if this were 
spared a«d the marriage accomplished, it sowed 
seeds of,strife and bitterness between families 
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which no after pacification could ever quite root 
out. Pareiitj, whatever you do, be humble 
enough never to attempt to play Providence 
with your children! 

But suppose it is not so. Suppose that 
Mary’s lather forbids M% Charles his house, or 
Ciiitiies’s kindrgd, hating taken an insurmount¬ 
able prejudice Against Mary, svvjjar that if he 
marries her they will never have anything more 
to sayeto him ? VVliat are the young couple to 
do? Arc they to Sacrifice the happiness#of 
their mutual lives? Is Charles to sail for 
Austral^, and Mary to go mourning all her 
days? •Some strict moralists might say, “ Yes. 
Break your hearts, both of you, but dare not to 
disobey your parents.” Easy-going worldly- 
wise reasoners wight agree that there would be 
no heart-break in the matter, that both would 
soon “ get over it,” and marry somebody else. 
Possibly; but the risk is considerable, involving 
great responsibility to the parents. 

Also to the lovers fhemsclves, who, from the 
instant that they have acknowledged mulual 
affection, have a right to one another and a 
duty to perform to one another, little less sacred 
than that of husband and wife. Their trial is no 
doubt most sharp—hard in the present, sad in 
the future—for how bitter it must be to give 
to possible children the opportunity of one day 
saying, “ You married without your parents’ 
consent — you cannot, blame me if I do the 
same.” Yet, granting its full weight to every 
argument, the decision arrived at in so cruel a 
conjuncture must, in all calmly judging minds, 
be surely one and the same. • 

Unquestionably, a deliberate, patiently-de¬ 
layed, well-thought-of marriage, open to no 
rational objection, and breaking no law cither 
human or divine, ought to be. carried out, with 
or without the consent of parents. 

Nq clandestine proceedings can ever be justi¬ 
fiable. But when all efforts to break down pre¬ 
judice and win esteem have failed, a son, or 
even a daughter^ though that seems harder, lias 
a perfect right to (pfll, openl^and honestly, the 
parental roof. “ Earcwell,” either must say— 
all Bow sorrowfully ! yet it. ought, to be said— 
“1 have tried my utmost, to wiu you over, and 
it is in vain. 1 am uot called upon* to sacrifice* 
not only my own happiness but another's. The 
just God be judge between us. 1 must go.” 

A terrible*alternative, yet theri can be no 
other; and surelv if the parents nevef relent— 
never forgive—the just God would judge it ten- 
* derly, ami the "curse causeless” would not come. 
• But such a crisis rarely occurs in a family where 
the parents have themselves done atheii* duty. 
No wise fatbcravould ever bring into the intimate 
society of his daughters a young fellow of whom, 
as a sou-in-law, he would utterly, and with fair 
reasons, disapprove* And, reckless as men’s pas¬ 
sions sometimes are, very few sons of really good 
mothers would be likely so to have 18sl that ideal 
of womaiilioiil which it is a l.mlhcA own ii\lt 
if she does not set befor^all her sons, that tbly 
would desketo bring into t he family qpy girl so 
altogether uuworlhv and objectionable that her 


entrance therein ought to be prevented by every 
lawful means. The safest a#a only way to make 
children marry rightly is by setting before them 
such ensamples of true manhood and womanhood 
that they would Shrink from choosing a wife or 
husband inferior to their father or mother. 

And when such is the case, when home is 
really home, what a haven of rest it is! How 
tie children, mdrried or single, will remember 
it, yearn over it, delight to revisit it, as the 
safest, sunniest nest* And as years roil on, and 
they have long ceased to -be " the children ” to 
anybody hut the old father and mother, how 
string is that parental influence which has suc¬ 
ceeded the resigned authority—how perfect 
the love which casts out even the shadow of 
fear. Duty—sacrifice—the words are & mere 
name, a pleasant jest, if by means of them can 
be given the smallest pleasure to the good 
parents. No self-denial seems too great u it 
can requite them — no, they never can be re¬ 
quited—but show them in some degree their 
children's appreciation of their innumerable self- 
denials, never fully understood till now, when 
the children have become parents themselves. 

And when they really grow old—though the 
second generation will never quite believe it—- 
how their weaknesses are held-sacred, and their 
utmost infirmities dear. How the third genera¬ 
tion arc taught from babyhood to consider it the 
greatest honour to be of any use to graudpapa 
and grandmamma. How their sayings are re¬ 
peated, their wisdom upheld, aud their virtues 
canonised into a family tradition, ay, years after 
the beloved heads, white and reverend, have been 
laid tenderly “under the daisies.” 

For parents, real parents, arc never forgotten. 
Gqod old maids and kindly old bachelors may 
be remembered for many a year; but those 
others on whom has been conferred, with all the 
sorrows aud mires, the great honour aud happi¬ 
ness of parcult.«>:yl, have mingled their life with 
the permanent life of the world. Their qualities 
descend, aud their influence is felt, through un¬ 
counted generations. Thorny and difficult may 
have been their mortal pati# many their anxieties 
and sharp their pangs, hut they have done their 
work, and they inherit its blessing. They die, 
but in their posterity they enjoy a perpetual im¬ 
mortality. 
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NORWEGIAN SOCIALITY. 

• • - 

It was five ctfelock on a Tuesdajf morning 
when I arrived in CBristianio. I had with me 
,a letter of introduction to a Norwegian gentle¬ 
man, one of the most hospitable fellows 1 ever 
met with. We were good friends directly^ 

“ My friend tells me,” he suit^ glancing over 
the contents of the 1 tiler, "that you want to 
sec someth iifg of our *>wn life before going up 
cogntry. Nothing could he i]<j#e fortunate. I 
am giving a hall t8%ight,<o come%nd make 
your observations ou^is. By the way,” he ^ 
added, " take this,” giving me a pink piece of^fj 
naner. \fith the following minted on it: ' 
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me, whom I had met the evening before. " We 
always, at sjieh parties, stand up to dinnojr.” 

answer was cot short by oor being ushered 
into the dining-room. 

As I wished to do at Home as they did at 
Home, ! first turned ho a little side-table, 
on’Vhich were* arranged sardines, anchovies, 
“ Throndhjera ^aquavit,” and other appetite- 
ticklers. 1 won’t describe the dinner; suffice it to 
say, itavas most excellent. But I would earnestly 
recommend any one* going to Christiania,* to 
practise dining standing up before leaving home; 
for it retires an uncommon knack to be able to 
manage it properly. Try; take a plate with 
a bit of chicken, a slice of ham, some peas, 
and potatoes on it, for instance. Hold this in 
your left hanil-efor all the chairs and side- 
tables are monopolised bv the elderly people— 
and cut up and eat with your right. In the 
mean time, keep constantly drinking wine with 
imaginary guests, and get your sisters to push 
gently up against you from all sides. And 
withal you should not omit to pay some atten¬ 
tion to the study of attitudes. Assume the 
best posture for preserving your “gravity in 
a state of stability,” while at the same time 
seek to avoid a straddle, as if you were on the 
deck of a rolling steamer, otherwise, you may 
be animadverted on by the company. You 
must not feel annoyed if, just as you have 
succeeded in cutting np the chicken and ham 
in nice little bits, and have relinquished the 
knife for the fork, a jolt from behind disturbs 
the direction a mouthful is taking, and sends 
it outside your shirt-front instead of inside.* 
Neither must you be irritated at feeling that 
some one is pouring a plateful of gravy down 
your back. I upset a glass of wine over a 
youug gentleman s legs (an elderly man of 
stout basis, who bumped against me, was the 
cause,), ancM am ashamed to say that I looked 
hard in another direction, as if I knew nothing 
at jf.ll about the matter. Another piece of advice 
I would venture, to suggest—especially if you 
dislike using dirty fflrks—is/that you keep a 
tight hold of your own. Forks are always'at a 
premium, and* if you put yours down for one 
njoment, you’ll never sec it again. # I cannot 
suggest the modest stranger’s doing anything* 
better with his wine-gl^ss than putting it in his 
pocket when not in immediate use; for I am 
convinced thfit not one of the lad&s or gentle¬ 
men present drank out of the same gliss twice. 

After difcner, which was over about six, 

' the gentlemen strolled out into the grounds to 
•moke. Tiie ladies don’t at all object to the 
smell of the flagrant weed, and nearly U1 the 
clergy indulge in it. You cau judge for 
yourself, when X inform you that ia 1855, when 
the population consisted of one million four 
hundred and ninety thousand and forty-seven 
souls—I like exactitude—the imports of tobacco 
amounted to about three millions thfee hundred 
thousand poiffids; which gives an ffilowancAof 
two pounds and a quarte%to eacu soul, not 
ducting wffinfen or children. One gentleman to 
whom 1 was introduced informed mg that he! 


always had a smoke the last thing at night, after 
he had got into bed ; and, £*om some incidental 
remarks he made, I discovered that he was a 
married man, and occupied the same apartment as 
iris wife. Cigars? coffee, and its attendant Cu- 


rapoa, having been duly appreciated, we returned 
to the house, and danced till twelve o’clock. And 
though the party had thus lasted eight bourn, it 
lftd been throughout au uncommonly pleasant 
one, and the time had passed very quickly. 

“ As you have now seen what we can do in the 
way of balls and dinner-parties,” said my friend, 
as we strolled home in the soft twilight (for it was 
so light, that 1 could easily have read the smallest 
print), ** you shall see us as we are every day. I 
will take you to a friend’s house to-morrow, and 
will not tell him anything about it beforehand.” 

If the dinner-party the day before had been 
costly and profuse, the fare to-day was homely, 
and rather sparing. The dinner consisted of 
fish-soup—a dish my pen is quite unable to 
describe, but which I should pronounce very- 
nasty ; roast chickens stuffed with parsley, about 
the size of partridges; and Malter-berries and 
cream. As a rule, Norwegian families do not 
eat meat more than three or four times a week; 
and a pudding—at least -what an Englishman 
calls a pudding—is unknown. 

Dinner being finished, as if at a preconcerted 
signal, everybody arose and pushed (not lifted) 
his chair back against the wall, thus producing 
an immense deal of unnecessary noise on the 
uncarpeted floor. And then everybody shook 
hands with the host, and with everybody else, 
and said, “ Tak for Mad.” 

I was amused by an anecdote an English lady 
wlib had married a Norwegian told me. It 
seiyns they resolved upon living as much as 
possible in the English style, and therefore had 
meat and pudding every day. The servant had 
the same fare* But she could not eat it; she 
pined after her i-slk-soup, salt herrings, and po¬ 
tatoes ; and actually lodged a complaint with the 
police against her master, because he would give 
her meat, and pudding instead. 

I should like to take Jeames, or John Thomas, 
or Betty the cook, over to Norway, and treat 
them to servants’ fare tffisre. A mtmth or two 
of it would do them all a world of good! How 
they would appreciate the cold leg of mutton 
when they got badk; and how heartily table-ale 
at tenpencc a gallon wauld be relished after no¬ 
thing out coffee and cold water! 


THE STORY' OB THE STONE-EYES. 

, CHAPTEE I. 

The romance of the railway has seldom fur¬ 
nished a more extraordinary narrative thanjthat 
which I now compile from the hjsty jottings of 
my •otc-book, in June? eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight. * • . 

| had made a random dash. 5 *ra distant point 
by a certain crosa-coiffitry rtffiway, whbse eccen¬ 
tric sinuosit i#s, surpassing my very worst antici¬ 
pations, finally deposited me on a deserted platj 
form —Something’s Den—then, withdrawing 
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into an adjacent shed, gloomily expired. The not stand on any ceremony, 1 think. It will be a 
engine departed t<^ its rest in a grass-grown gqpd three hours before succour reaches us.” 
siding, the driver to, his, in a cottage beyond We gradually slid into conversation, pacing 
human ken—“ aside of them rises”—pointing up and down the sheltered portion of the plat- 
in the direction of a mountainSus country, appa- form. The stranger talked easily ard agreeably, 
rently about five miles distant. I had seldom met with ^ an Englishman who 

No station-master was visible. Howbeit, an overcame, with such unobtrusive facility,'‘’the 
elderly hermit, in the costume, of a porter of the reserve of first acquaintance. An hour flew j 
Victorian age, patiently explained to me the fact ppst, and, before its expiration, we had become ' 
that, having overpassed my proper “ junction,” I as oid and intimate friends. <■ 

had before me a residence, at the I)en of four The weather had by tfiiS time cleared a little, 
hours thirty-two minutes. and there had become visible the gvjey top of j 

What to do ? The landscape was unaitrac- an old mansion, with one tower, half smothered | 

tive; besides, it drizzled, mizzled—what isi he in fine woodlaud, covering a slope some two ■ 

damp expression that signifies a substance equi- miles off. ! 

distant between nothing and rain ? Books I had “ Whose residence is that, yonder F” inquired j 
none, nor even a penknife, wherewith to improve my companion of the hermit-porter, who, seated j 
the time and trees. There was, it is true, on on a retired bench, was dropping a sharp- j 
the wall of the station itself, a small but choice pointed knife, with singularly inaccurate aim, * 
collection of high art. Thence I learned how that at a disabled humble-bee, squatted on the soft i 
Sampson Barkwise Pecklebody (address in full), boards. Having, at the moment, nearly got the 
having, one fatal mom (specified), permitted range of his victim, the hermit did not deem if. , 
himself to occupy a certain class of carriage expedient to suspend his fire, but simply replied ( 
not usually associated with the description of that he didn’t justly know. “ Twarn’t nobody’s. ; 
ticket he had previously taken, was mulcted There was—summot wrong. Ghosts Tested j 
by indignant justices (set forth) in the unmiti- it—leastways, them top "rooms—Gardener's 
gated penalty of Thirty Shillings and costs— wife—below. (The bee, suddenly impressed 
tiie permanent proclamation of which little witli a vague presentiment of danger, gave a 
incident, on the wall, must have imparted a convulsive shudder, and drew up one leg.) j 
peculiar interest to Mr. Pecklebody’s subsequent Never liecrd the rights on it. Howsever, j 

| journeying* by that line. nobody can’t — live — (bee dissevered longi- | 

The Bed sent by Post—not only sent, but tudinally, presenting the remarkable appear- 

aciually prepaid — perpetual enigma to the ance of two half bees in animated conversation) 

untravelled mind—presented its graceful form. —live there, they can’t.” 

Leisure there was to ponder why Messrs. “ I was curious,” observed the stranger, as i 
Komyman should alone dispense the pure we turned away, “ to hear what he would say. ! 
article. Whether those gentlemen found iJ a That place is Mournivalc, the scene of one of 
commercial success, or whether a proud sejjse the most extraordinary series of incidents that Ji 
of moral rectitude was their Bole reward, ever found place in England’s domestic annals, j 
Ha! Frith? No. It is but a bold episode If you wish it, seeing that wc have abundant j 
of London life, by a hand nnknonn, importing time, I will give you the substance of the 
pictorially that Messrs. Bohbe and Tbirkettle history.” 

have engaged two-thirds of the western side of chavtzimi. , \ 

Regent-street for the display of their unrivalled Thirty years, ago (resumed my friend), ; 
assortment of summer stuffs. A royal equipage I commenced m| professional career of medi- 
has just rolled heavily from the door, surcharged cine, with the ridiculous blunder of purchas- j 
with purchases. The Lord Mayor, dissatisfied ing what is popularly called the ‘^good will” of 
with eastern-establishments, comes pranoing up, this district. I could have had it on precisely | 
attended (as usual, on shopping expeditions) by -the same terms on which my predecessor had 
his faithful sheriffs, aud other civic functionaries, created it. My neighbours were benevolence 
among whom I think I faintly recognise the itself, and—short of being at any time, within my 
toastmaster. Three offjeers of her Majesty’s rccollection/in the least indisposc’3—did everv- 
Life Guards, in complete cuirass, about to enter thing in their power to make me comfortable 
in quest of their summer stu'il's, make way for a and happy. There was excellent trout fishing, _ ■ 
right reverend dignitary, his wife, and a proees- of which certain industrious otters, and myself, '; 
sion of fair daughters, so extended that it has to seemed sole proprietors ;• and between us the i 
be .continued round the comer. « best fueling always prevailed, they sparing my 

“As the literature of Something’s Den is favourite pools, ana I delicately avoiding the 
quite capable of being exhausted before train- immediate neighbourhood of their dwellings; 
time, allow iqc to contribute to it,” said a while my practice, which comprised two healthy 
pleasant voice beside m* « farms, a robust toll-house, and the beer-shop, 

The spealper, a man‘about sixty, perfectly left ample leisure for my favourite sport, besides 
gentlemanlike ksjippearance and address, bad watching my busier neighbours, 
stepped flbt from\he booking-office, and was mbo not imagine that the parties 1 have raferrod ! 
offering me a handful oilpapers, t represented the entire population of the dis- 

l “Two poor fellows marooned on c lbis in- trict. Spmewhcrc among the trfeeb lurk two 
hdlpitable shore,” be continued, laughing, “need littlejviliflgcs, one, in right of its superior size, 

1 • ’ 
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known as •Greaf Covey, the others availing itself represent his master (whom, indeed, he had al- 
of the fact bQ its dozen dwellings being dispojed ready seen) and two fenujfcs, one of a stature 
|h two ranks, calling itself Covey-le-Slrcet. The almost diminutive. Both, on entering the house, 
spirit of rivahfhip between these two powerful retired instantly # to a suite of apartments upon 
communities was constantly breaking out in vari- which a regiment of painters and decorators had 
T5us ways, and so bitter was the jealousy, that, at been employed for at least a month, 
on? period, scarcely any intercourse was per- The other carriages were filled with domestics, 
niitted betweetf them: a state of Jungs the more English and foreign,"who immediately, without 
to be regretted, since (a curious fact) the society ^.changing a word, set to work in their different 
of tli* greater Covey was composed almost departments as if they had lived at Mournivale 
( . entirely of bachelor!, while that of CovcjfJe- all their previous lives. So quaint and singular 
li Street embraced exclusively ladies yet unsum- was the whole proceeding, that the simple- 
moned £ om the awaiting ranks of spinsterhood. minded steward felt as if he were moving about, 

| Witn this little non-conununity 1 had no pro- in*the midst of a band of beings of a different 
fessional concern. The whole was presided over nature—whose supernatural gifts placed them 
by one of the bachelor brethren, who, tolerated alike beyond his help and control. They bade 
! as a necessary e*il, went and came between the civil gestures, and seemed to regard him with 
j two camp3, a just object of jealousy and sus- consideration enough; but none of them, none 
pieion to both. Charley Tincture was by nature even of the English, spoke directly to him. 
a merry pleasant little fellow, and, being only And the language that did reach his"ear had a 
: ! fifty-seven, was looked upon by the elder brethren curious rolling accent, such as he had never 
| of Great Covey as little more than a boy. Never- heard. 

1 thdess,it was* now thirty-five yeurs since Charley Determined to break the spell, TIarper singled 
i had been jilted, and had cast from his soul every out a member of the mysterious company who 
:; thought of matrimony. Many a pleasant even- appeared io discharge the office of coot, and 
; ing have 1 passed in Charley’s society, at his who, being fattish, might prove good tempered, 
snug lodging over the post-office (lie was rich Accosting her as she glided by, he civilly in- 
enoug’n to have had a good house to himself, quired by what name lie should address her. 
but preferred that celibate flavour which at taches , “ Morgan le Fay,” replied the woman, sharply, 
to lodgings), and to this circumstance 1 owe the baring her glistening teeth in a sort of snarl, 
power of making you acquainted with the story “Morgan Liffey !” thought Harper. "Irish, 
of Mournivale. eh ?” 

The vast old mansion, after being far some Feeling, or fancying, that his presence was not 

time untenanted, had, just before my arrival, acceptable to the new comers, the excellent 
i passed into the absolute possession of Sir Georgo steward, who at present occupied one of the 
Corsellis. This gentleman had held a high keepers’ lodges, took a hasty leave, and with- 
; military post, in India, and had brought home dt$w. 

j a reputation the reverse of prepossessing. He “ Hot dinners at half-past one in the morn- 

i j was represented as a stern proud individual, ing!” thought Mr. Harper, as he tumbled into 

•i gloomy and unsocial iu disposition, a tyrant bed; “ I wonder at what time they sup!” 

\ in Ills profession, a tyrant in his home. He _ a 

:! had (said rumour, coming down like n black £nAt>iEH III. 

• ; mjpt. before him) resigned his command, in the The external doings of the new proprietor 

; hope of averting, a threatened inquirv into some were equally remarkable. It had been decided 
i undue exercise o*f afflhority—Something, it was in the neighbourhood that one of his first acts 
; even whispered, scarcely distinguishable from of ownership would be fowthin the overgrown 
what, mencaH murder—and lie had come hither, woods, wherein were thousands of noble speci- 
with his lady, intending, if unmolested, to pass mens of oak, beech, elm? and fir—Bay, even the 
tlic remainder of his days among the*docp wood# fragrant cedar—positively pining for the axe. 

■ of Mournivale. An enterprising 1 iinber merchant had prepared 

jl The very first proceedings of the new pro- a tender, and oidy waited for what he con- 
prietor were “singular enough to provoke com- sidcred a deceul iutctgal before presenting it. 

ment. He had fixed midnight for tfis arrival Sir George, however, did nothing of the kind. 

ii at the mansion with his family: directing Contrariwise, on tfle only open ground near the 

; j* thp land-steward, Harper, who had managed the mansion—a small green knoll—he inllnediately 

property for some years, and whom lie had re- planted a handsome* cluster of quick-growing 
| j tained in office, to lie iu attendance ill that hour,. .shrubs and trees. 

I and alone. • In a word, lonelv as the place already was, 

;! Precisely at twelve, a hollow ramble of wheels Corsellis encircled the entire park with a ne%and 
! came up from tlig grass-grown avenue, and strong palisade. Around the gardens lie raised a 

i Harper, throwing open the tall iron gates which loftjfcwall. He purchased, at. a great expense, a 

i gave immediate approach to the house, admitted certain alleg!d right of%ay, which,^is the public 

j a procession consisting of three gloomy old ncjcr used it, was disputed hyjifceir representa- 

coaches, and*a black van. From •the iirstfcof tives with tenfold ofetinnc< He dfkcouraged 

these vehicles, alighted 4>ircc dark figures, Sfc auy advance* on the pyt of bis country neigh- 

closely mufUM that it was only by a comparison bours, and rarely set foot beyond his 
j of height that the steward understood them to domain* 
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"Had!” pronounced Sir Hugh Quickset, a 
neighbouring squir^ 

Sir George, who was in the commission, at¬ 
tended the next bench of magistrates. The 
lunatic took the lead in ail tift proceedings, de¬ 
cided a matter which involved great legal diffi¬ 
culty, snuffed out the pert clerk who had hitherto 
guided the decisions of the bench, and, with cool 
superior nods, took his leave, nCt to appear agaii. 
But Sir Hugh Quickset was silenced. 

“Under a cloud,” affirmed old Purkiss, of 
Great Covey: a retired solicitor, whose mental 
habit inclined to tire suspicious. (If report were 
to be trusted, none had enjoyed better oppor¬ 
tunities of judging what might he the aspect of 
a gentleman under the aforesaid atmospherical 
pressure than Mr. Purkiss himself!) But a royal 
duke who was staying in the county, rode across 
fifteen miles to visit Moumivale, stayed half the 
day, and walked through Covey-le-Street arm in 
arm with his host, in earnest conversation—Mr. 
Purkiss was bowled out. 

Intense hecame the curiosity excited by the 
manifest desire of Sir George to conceal the 
course of his domestic life from every eye. The 
powers of conjecture were exhausted in imagin¬ 
ing theories of explanation for the complete 
seclusion in which the family, the two ladies 
especially, were understood to live. In respect 
to this, the steward. Harper, was as profoundly 
ignorant as everybody else. Not only had he 
never seen his lady’s face or heard her voice, 
hut no intelligible allusion to her among the 
servants had ever reached his car. He knew, 
however, that a Creole maid, called Eisa, was 
her principal attendant, and that she did occa¬ 
sionally give audience to Morgan le Fay. 

“My lady calls,” the latter would say, with a 
start; sometimes amid the clatter ofthe kitcliln; 
sometimes when not a sound hut the ticking of 
the clock broke the dead hush. ^And away she 
would hasten. 

• Harper observed that none of the domestics 
ever went abroad, except on Sundays, when 
such as were English attended the little church, 
and, service over, mprehed back again, being re¬ 
admitted by the huge Dutch porter, Hans Trock, 
who never (quitted hie post by night or day, 
and the monotony of whose presence inspired 
Harper with such an insane desire to kick him, 
that, but for his native slowness of apprehen¬ 
sion, Herr Troek must linve read it in his 
face twenty times a day? Harper had to pass 
him so often, for on him devolved almost all the 
communiBntion that was hel& with the outer 
world. In the forenoon the steward transacted 
with his master, any business relating to thej 
estate. After that, he executed commissions^ 
for t M<Hgan le Fay. At nine in the evening 
Harper found that he was expected to take his 
leave; and wHht went qp after 'that, in the mys¬ 
terious household,- wasca strange 1 and gfoomy 
secret. 

03APTE*tV. “ 

“Btji about Lady Corsellis,’’ was the per- 
l^petual question of the spinster: .: r q of Covey-le- 
I Street, “,wbo, and what can she be ?” • 


And Covey, the Great replied (through Mr. 
Twelve) that they would run any reasonable 
risk (except matrimony) to learn. * • 

For months the neighbourhood was in a stale , 
of agreeable horror, for where mystery is there 
will be terror, and it„got to be believed that 
Lady Corsellis, of Mournivale, was not a spec¬ 
tacle for human eyes to see. L ean hardly ex- 
njain through what fluctuations the general 
faith settled down (but so it did) into a convic- 
tiqp that, though elsewiae«fair of face, the un¬ 
happy lady had the snout of a pim| At all 
events, this belief triumphed. The district was 
rich in mast and acorns. In consideration of his 
consort, Sir George had suffered his “beech and 
oak to stand! 

There were still, it is true, dissentients to the 
porcine theory. At the Jolly Bachelor, in Great 
Covey, conducted by Mr. Brutus Bulfinch, the 
pig’s face was opposed by a still more terrible 
surmise. It is doubtful whether the host would 
have admitted anybody into his parlour, or the 
barmaid (an elderly female, unmarried) executed 
her office with any degree of alacrity on behalf of 
one, who did not faithfully believe that it was 
cither a pig’s head or the devil: with a strong 
bias towards the latter opinion. 

No wonder; for the very nephew of the host 
had had a glimpse of the phenomenon. 

Coming / home late from a distant market, 
Jack Bulfinch took it into liis head to shorten 
the road, by cutting across the grounds of 
Moumivale. This was before the erection of 
the new wall. He had easily scaled the then- 
existing defences, had passed the mansion, and 
was about to dive into the plantation, when the 
great front door swung suddenly open, and out 
it came, walking tamely beside Sir George him¬ 
self. Jack, by Iris own account, had hardy 
time to notice that my Lady Corsellis had 
immense eyes, like ivid lanterns, which glowed 
even through a thick protrusive sort of covering 
that veiled hef head and face; likewise, a tail of 
such prodigious length, that Sir George, with 
much seeming politeness,! .arrited a portion of it 
across his arm. This tail went near to dis¬ 
credit Jack’s, but for the confirmation the whole 
story received from the deposition (made rather 
•with, than upon,oath) of Cephas Pudgcbrook,the 
second gardener, who rolled the terrace on the 
following day, and observed that it bore distinct 
tracesof a g£at or pig, “dibbled regular all along.” 
Mr. Pudgebrook was not a little horrified to 
learn that he had been actually engaged for two 
hours (all the while whistling careless secular * 
tunes) in smoothing out the footprints of th$ 
enemy of igankind! 

Curiosity was at its utmost foretell, when an 
order was one day received by Timothy Bcatle, 
the purblind clerk, to have new hassocks placed 
in the Moumivale pew. H&socks! They were, 
then, unquestionably coming to church next 
Sunday. At all events, Sir George and—and 
tltf other—t would come. * 

#’ The Reverend Benedict Loanbnm, of Great 
Covey, prepared his brat discourse^ ^hc number 
of those %ho attended their religions duties on 
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that day,, transcended the recollection of the 
oldest inhabitant. The congregation werejal- 
seady seated, when the Lord of Mournivale, 

_ . w . .. * II j ..'LJ A_J 1. . 


Tull vie# of the assembly 

General Sir Qeorgd Corsellis was, at this time, 
a man past middle-age, of colossal^build, massive 
head, broad nose, and eyebrows so redondant^s 
almost to emulate little beards. The prevailing 
expression of tiiis fa? from attractive face, |vas 
stem evqp to ferocity; but that it was capable 
of much softening was apparent even to pur¬ 
blind funothy Beatlc—who, throughout the 
service, addressed his responses personally to 
Sir George, adjured him m a stentorian voice 
to join in the performance of the psalmody, and 
Laving, in effect, bestowed upon the astonished 
gentleman his undivided attention, was, finally, 
in a position to aver that, whenever he (Cor¬ 
sellis) glanced at one of the veiled creatures at 
his side, his face changed “ from a devil’s to an 
augers.” 

The service drew to a conclusion without tiie 
veils being for an instant removed. It must be 
acknowledged that good Mr. Loanham (whose 
discourse had been directed against the indul¬ 
gence of idle curiosity, and prying into mysteries 
out of our path) did bis very best to advance 
the secret wishes of bis flock: prolonging his ad¬ 
dress, by the aid of impromptu interpolations, to 
an extent which, under any other circumstances, 
would have been considered inordinate. 

It ivas all in vain. Even every sermon must 
have an end—so had Mr. Loauhain’s—and, with 
a reluctant blessing, the congregation dispersed. 
"When a reasonable time bad been allowed for 
all undesiguing persons to withdraw, the Mour- 
uivale party quitted their new; she, who was 

E resumed to be Lady Corsellis, leaning upon her 
usband’s stalwart arm; the dwarf-like figure of 
their companion bringing up the rear. Every 
pretext for lingering about the little church- 
ydhl bad by this time been exhausted. One 
individual, alonb, stood roofed to the spot— 
Miss Tiffany. This lady remained, as it were, 
under a vow* 

Miss Tiffany represented the strong-minded 
dement in the circle of Covey-le-StAct. To het+ 
appeal was wout to be made in all such cases as, 
under ordinary social Circumstances, would have 
necessitated *the interposition of Ate masculine 
mind; and, hitherto, Miss Tiffany had*bcen true 
to her position and herself. It was alleged of 
her, aud by her, that, in no purpose on which 
jhe had really set her heart, had she ever been 
baffled. Iu a perhaps unguarded moment, she, 
had pledged herself to sec and to speak with one 
or both of the mysterious ladies of Mouruivale. 
She was here to redeem that pledge. 

Sending away Ubr maid, Marian, to a little 
distance, she herself took up a position half¬ 
way between the church and thetoorner of on 
avenue of qims which formed a* by-patli^ to 
Moumivale. % 

As the ilitoe figures moved past, she touched 
the dress of her who walked alone. * 


“A thousand pardons,” said Miss Tiffany. 

“ May I be allowed to sp—^—?” 

The stranger made a sort of impatient bow, 
and continued her way. 

Miss Tiffany, Somewhat piqued by this recep¬ 
tion, returned to the charge. 

“Again, I ask your pardon,” she said. “I 
assure you, I am net a beggar. I wish merely 
to inquire whal is Lady Corseliis’s pleasure 
concerning the proposed new sell-?” 

The stranger put jher hand upon her arm, as 
if to impose silence, but, with the other, pointed 
forward in such a manner as to invite Miss 
TjJFany to accompany her. Thus, maid Marian, 
watching in the distance, saw the four disappear 
into the avenue. 

Another minute, and her mistress was seen 
returning; but with a step so strange and un¬ 
certain, and a demeanour altogether so unusual, 
that Marian started off hastily to meet her. To 
Marian’s alarm and surprise, Miss Tiffany took 
not the slightest notice of her; but reeled on, as * 
it were, in the direction of home, her eyes fixed 
and staring, her face pale as ashes, her hands 
working wildly, as though in desperate en¬ 
deavour to keep off some invisible assailant. 

“ Horror, horror!” was the ouly reply her 
terrified attendant could obtain, in answer to 
her repeated inquiries. 

Arrived at home, Miss Tiffany went straight 
to her chamber, and, locking the door, remained 
in strict seclusion until the evening. Then she 
rang for Marian, and gave her certain directions 
for the morrow, which raised that young lady’s 
surprise and consternation to their climax. 

On the following day, there appeared a notice 
ii^ the front garden, describing that desirable 
cottage - residence as to be let, furnished or 
unfurnished, for au indefinite period, with instant 
possession. 

To the mynerous inquirers, answer was re¬ 
turned that MisnJ?iffany had been summoned to 
the sick-bed of a relative, who, though near iu 
blood, was somewhat distant iu body, being, in 
fact, resident in Australasia. Consequently, 
Miss Tiffany must not bo^sxpected back imme¬ 
diately. 

Miss Tiffany had, in real deed, departed 
that morning, and all the explanation afforded 
of this sudden resolution, was contained in 
the following note, addressed to an intimate 
friend: % 

“ Good-by, Sophy dear. Love to all friends. 
Shun MoBrnivale. * Beware of curio|jty. Seek 
to know no mofc. # 

'* Tour unhappy friend, 

“The&esa” 

I will not dwell upon the hubbub created by 
tiiis event in the community of either Covey. 
MyJiusiness is with i'qpls, and the next fact in 
my recollection (putting aside innumerable un¬ 
substantiated rumours concergij^fthe doings of 
tlfc family at Movfe*ivaleV is a visit paid one 
evening liy the stewed Harper to my friend 
Charley Tincture. y 

Harper, who was naturally a hearty f«#ow. 
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with a frank open manner of speech, now 
looked anxious andftcarewom, and spoke iu a 
hesitatiug perplexed way which Charley could 
not understand. 

He apologised for calling &£ tliat laic hour— 
half-past nine—on the ground that lie did not 
wish his visit known, and, presently untying a 
blue handkerchief which he carried iu his hand, 
placed upon the table something tliat had very 
much the appearauce of half a cold apple-tort. 

"I wish you, sir,” lie •said, “to be kind 
enough to examine this, and tell me if ’tis 
good for a Christian's dinner. If 7/s, why, 
there’s an end; if not, why then I’ve got some¬ 
thing more to say.” 

Tmcture made him sit down, and retired to 
his surgery, sending, in pursuance of an idea 
that occurred to him, for myself, who happened 
to be passing the evening iu his neighbourhood. 
Together we carefully analysed the viaud, and, 
applying the usual tests, detected the presence 
’ of a certain vegetable poison, iu sufficient 
quantity to destroy a dozen human lives. 

On hearing this result, Harper turned so white 
and sick, that Charley had to administer a glass 
of brandy, after which the worthy steward 
commenced his tale, with the startling informa¬ 
tion that the pastry we had had under our 
consideration, together with numerous other 
delicacies, similarly seasoned, formed the daily 
bill of fare at Mournivalc. 

For a long time past—in fact, ever since the 
arrival of the family—the steward’s attention 
had been from time to time attracted by a remark¬ 
able proceeding on the part of Morgan lc Fay. 
Every dish, whether prepared by her own hands 
or those of assistants, received a slight additidn, 
sometimes in a liquid, sometimes pulvcrjjio 
form, the materials being obtained from a sort of 
cabinet built into the wall, and secured with a 
small but massive metal door, ofrwhich Mor¬ 
gan le Fay always kept the key* This ceremony, 
though not absolutely performed by stealth, 
always seemed to be invested with a certain 
degree of mystery. It was etiquette to notice 
it as little as possible; but Harper could not 
help observing I hat every dish, after undergoing 
this singularprcparatidh, was regarded with a 
respect and tenderness almost reverential, was 
handled with the extremist caution, and, when 
returned disabled from the dindcr-t able, was con¬ 
signed by the high priestess, Morgan le Fay, to 
a receptacle expressly constructed for the 
purpose, ^jjotn whence it neve? again (.'merged. 

Perpetually haunted by^his'lhystery, Harper 
' at length conceived an irresistible desire to 
convince himself, by actual experiment, that 
a strange and horrible fancy, that would some¬ 
times intrude itself into his mind, was erroneous 
and absurd. Qne day, by great good fortune, 
i an opportunity occurred of securing a portion 
, of apple-tart, that had Hecn almost half con- 
aumed in Jhe fW ’our. Mr^Harpcr, possessing 
himselfofan unforhmatc*“Jog whose, condition 
of skin rendered his abrupt decease a matter of 
teongrstulation both to himself and trank yid, pre¬ 
setted him with a small portion of the pic, on 


receipt of which the unfortunate?animal uttered 
on% broken howl, stretched himself out, and 
expired. Under the circumstances, Mr. llarpef 
at once secured the remainder of-tlm tart in his 
handkerchief, and hastened to submit it to medi- 
cal scrutiny. <■ 

The case was curious) and, difficult.'^In 
spite of the uncommon dietary,*it was certain 
that nothing lmd happened at Moumivale to 
warrant legal interference. No cnaefcmrtat re¬ 
stricts the indulgence in nftcnic, or belladonna, 
so long as they suit the constitution.* It was 
ultimately agreed to keep the inattefe. quiet, 
Harper undertaking to report to us, ahfy new 
incident of an uuusual nature that might come 
under his observation. 

(u vnxn v. 

It was not very long before a new pheno¬ 
menon revealed i'self. The summer was well 
advanced, and had been unusually sultry. The 
windows of Mournivalc, like those of less mys¬ 
terious mansion-, remained open, or, at least, 
unshuttered, long after dark. It began to bo 
declared that the sounds and appearances dist in- 
guishable through 1 hese windows, w ere not t o be 
accounted for by any rules of ordinary domestic 
life, licgularly alter nightfall --perhaps about 
tcu o’clock—(as the country people asserted) 
the entire upper portion of the vast mansion 
became suddenly illuminated with a mighty red 
lustre, such as niiulit proceed from the seething 
crater of a volcano at the close of an eruption. 
From thence were heard to issue lmd and 
Agonising shrieks, varied with the notes of 
some strange instrument of the trumpet kind, 
now and then a clash of cymbals, and, not uu- 
frcquently, a low horrible sound, which could 
only be described as a, lion imitating tbe Laugh 
of a man. 

From midnight until oue o’clock, the watchers 
declared, there usually reigned a profound 
silence. About the last-named hour, a logg 
hoarse cry, unlike the voice of yuan or animal, 
pealed through th<V Itou-e, Juki, in a second, the 
lights iu every room were extinguished like one. 
At that period, the rising ground planted"by 
Oorscllis was not covered with wood of sufficient 
growth to conceal the upper windows, and the 
crimson glow proceeding from them was plainly 
visible from the neighbouiing village. 

Speculation was busy over inese strange 
doings, when a ucw ami important circumstance 
occurred. Harper, having some business to 
transact with Jus muster, repaired to the. man¬ 
sion one morning rather before his usual* 
•hour. * Sir fSeorge was out, on horseback. As 
the steward retraced his steps tiirough the hall, 
a violent shriek, twice or thrice repeated, struck 
hi3 ear. 

Yielding to the impulse of the moment, and 
imagining, as he afterwards explained, that some 
person’s clothes had caught fire, lie bounded up 
th#hitherto*kacml stair, and stoodtit the door of 
tlft! first of the suite otapartments inhabited by 
the family. 11 was from lienee thrit the shrieks 
i had pyocepdcd. The door was ajar. He pushed 
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it open. All was hushed as death; but, on a rich 

I sofa, lay a' flight female figure, with the face 
turned away. Beside her kuelt the diminutive 

II form of the third member of the party—both of 
them motiqnless, as though carved in stone. 

** Suddenly, without an* change in the attitude 
of the body or Jonhs,* the head of the kueeling 
figure began t* turn. Revolving slowly, as on 
a pivot, the face came completely round, agd 
fronted Harper, as he stood rooted to the spot. 
And xchat a face! Wrought in grey granite, 
with a hideous carved grin, great white eye¬ 
balls in. which no pupils were visible, a huge 
mockiift; mouth, seeming to dart out, like 
tongues, spicule of lurid flame! 

Harrier—man as he was, and no timid man— 
thrilled with a aiamclcss fear, made but lliree 
steps down stairs, and never stopped till he 
reached his own domain. 

In relating this strange story to us, I observed 
that nothing seemed to have Impressed him so 
strongly as the stony gleam of the woman’s, or 
fiend’s, eyes. His constant reference to this 
feature, no doubt, led to tire habit we subse- 
. qucntlv acquired, of talking of the personage 
alluded to as “ Mournivalc Stone-Eyes.” 

Many were inclined to discredit the whole 
narrative; but Harper silenced these detractors 
by giving notice to his employer, of his desire 
to quit his service as soon as arrangements 
could be made; and, as lie had secured no pro¬ 
vision for himself, it was only reasonable to 
believe him actuated by a genuine repugnance 
to connect, himself with the haunted mausiou. 

The event next, iu order, I believe, was this :• 

The Mournivalc property “ marches,” as they 
say in Scotland, on one side with that of Squire 
Marlbutt: a country gentleman of considerable 
| wealth, but who mixed little, with the county 
! society, and had punctiliously avoided his ex¬ 
traordinary neighbour. He was a magistrate, 
and had been one of those presout on the occasion 
► wjjcn Corsellis had*so defiantly taken the lead 
in the proceedings of the bench. He had re¬ 
turned home not affttlc disgusted at the treat- 
i i mcnl he and his brethren had experienced. 

I ft happen*! that Mr. llarlbutt received a visit 
!! from his nephew, a captain in the armv, who had 
iSeen for some time in a local commafhf. He haA 
j commanded a frontier corps at the Cape, ctn- 
! ployed in repelling llu*incursions of the Caffres: 

! a duty requiring both courage ami vigilance, 
i and not without a certain smack of adventure 
' greatly to the taste of the young officer. 

* The mysteries of Mournivalc were not long 
jj *in rcacliing his cars, and Captain llarlbutt at. 

;\ once came to the conclusion that, he could not, 
,! beguile his three weeks’ visit at Fairwoods 
i better than by unravelling the same. 

| j It was, I think, on the third or fourth day after 
j j his arrival, that a Vrtv, organised for the pur* 

! pose, assembled by different paths after night- 
; fall at a certain spot in the woodlaftd. It con- 
J sisted of Harlbutt, Charley Tincture, liat%er, 
j a trusty keener of Harlljjitt’s famous for seeffcg 
! in the darfc, find myself, 
j There was a bright August moon, but she 


was occasionally veiled by dense masses of cloud. 
We pushed our approaches nearer and nearer 
to the house, on the side not surrounded by gar¬ 
dens, and from which a small side-entrance alone ! 
gave access to thte grounds. Just within a cedar- 
copse we sat in a circle, like a group of gentle¬ 
manly burglars awaiting their opportunity," the 
red sparks of our cigars alone revealing the 
Whereabouts of ^ch individual. 

Harlbutt was in the middle of aCaffre story, 
when an exclamation from our look-out, the 
keeper, directed our attention to the mansion. 
The windows, as usual, from one end to the 
other had suddenly become one blaee of lurid 
splendour. To this succeeded the accustomed 
shrieks and other sounds; the horrible un¬ 
earthly laugh, and, what Harper had never no¬ 
ticed on former occasions, a faint wild wail, like 
that of a funeral chant, sung by many voices, 
at a distance so remote as only to be occasionally 
audible. 

Prepared as he was for something unusual, 
Harlbutt was struck dumb with genuine amaze¬ 
ment at what he heard and saw. 

“An orgy of demons in a country gentle- i 
man’s house, in the nineteenth century!” he 
muttered, in a bewildered way. 

Remark and conjecture were soon abandoned, 
and we continued to watch the glowing windows 
in silence—silence as deep as that which now pre¬ 
vailed in the haunted dwelling. As usual, from 
twelve o’clock not a sound was heard. But, as 
the dislaut village clock struck one, the hoarse 
wild cry pealed forth. Out went the lights like 
a single candle, and all was dark and still. We 
rose to go. 

*“ Hark!” exclaimed Harlbutt, stopping us. 

“ I hear a kuell!” 

*Ye listened. A low muffled sound, like a 
passing bell, came faintly on our ears. 

“ Tue doo%is opening,” said the quick-sighted 
keeper. „ 

Opening it was. And out issued a curious pro¬ 
cession. A bier, or stretcher, covered with a pall, 
on which lay a corpse in white, was carried by , 
four female figures in mounting-dresses. Behind 
these walked Sir George Corsellis, his head bare, 
a lady leaning on his arm ; hist aaine another 
woman, whom Harper recognised by the bright 
moonlight, as Morgan le Fay. She led, by a 
chain, an animal which, but tor its head, wliich 
was a dog’s, would seem to be a lion, having the I 
magnificent mane ana tufted tail wliich cliarac- | 
lerise thcamonarclf of the forest. 

This strange ^pageant, made still *ore singu- j 
lar by the intermittent moon-gleams, at first j 
(somewhat to our embarrassment) took the di- J 
reel ion of opr ambush; but, on approaching the 
covert, it inclined to the right, and passed to the ! 
rear of the copse. It was at this time so*near, 1 
thaL Harper recognise^ the bodjr on. the bier as j 
1 hat of the fbarfui being we had been accustomed * < 
to speak of as “ .MournivalcJJtofte-Eycs.” A i 
sudden dash of mctolight Jell uponothe scene, 1 
and revealejf the terrific grey face, and stone- 
white open pyes, as clearly as by day. 

It wlls hastily agreed to thread the cop® as 

. . - . .. ■, 
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quietly as possible, and follow the progress of 
these strange obseq^jes. Captain Harlbutt and 
die keeper, as the most experienced bushmen, 
led the way.' The latter, in a few minutes, 
reported that the party had entered the copse— 
at a somewhat open part—in tlio rear, and 
might be seen by us without discovery, com¬ 
pleting the ceremonial of'burial. The grave 
must have been previously prepared — fd. 
scarcely had we taken up our positions, when 
the body was lifted from the bier, and lowered 
by means of long white scarfs deep into the 
earth. This done, there was a pause; when, 
apparently at a signal from Corseliis, Morgan, le 
lay approached the edge of the grave—leading 
the dog Hon, from which the others seemed to 
shrink instinctively. She wound her arms in the 
beast’s shaggy mane, drawing him fearlessly 
towards her, until his sharp nose and glow¬ 
ing eyes were over her shoulder. As she held 
him m this attitude, Corseliis made a sudden 
step forward. There was a gleam of something 
—a blow—a broken roar—and the animal rolled 
over and over into the open grave. The latter 
was then carefully filled and smoothed down, 
level with the surrounding surface; leaves and 
sprays were scattered lightly over it ; and then 
Corseliis gave his arm to his lady, and the whole 
party returned to the mansion : the servants 
chatting gaily, and apparently only deterred by 
the stately presence or their master stalking on 
before, from enjoying a dance by moonlight. 

So odd and unnatural had been the whole 
affair, that we could have easily faucied it a 
dream. No one present attempted a solu¬ 
tion of Hie mystery. All we could do, was, to 
note by measurement the exact spot of this dx- 
traordmary interment; after w hick w e returned 
home, consulting as to the steps that should 
next be taken. 

A meeting was arranged for tiVe following 
day at Fab-woods, when varies opinions were 
expressed : the prevailing one being to Ihc 
effect that some deed of violence had been 
perpetrated, to which it was our obvious duty 
to invite the attention,of the authorities. This 
point being conceded, who should take the 
initiative ? There was u general disinclination 
to commence the remarkable depositions which 
would have to be made, before any action could 
be taken having reference „o a charge of 
murder. After much discussion, it was resolved 
to leave matters as they were, for at least one 
day; thus affording an opportunity of ascertain¬ 
ing, through Harper, what effect, if any, the 
removal ofMourmvale Stode-Eyes had wrought 
upon the household. 

On the evening of the suepeeding day the 
steward attended, as had been agreed, at Mr. 
Tincture’s lodgings; Mr. Harlbutt and his 
nephew, Mr. Fanshawe (a neighbouring nis^jis- 
trate), and myself, being tlso present. 

The statement Harper had to nmke rendered 
the mvstert, still nitre profound and complex 
than before. The preening day „had, to all 
appearance, been one of jubilee at Mournivale. 
8tr Cearge, Corseliis had gone out riding'in the 


forenoon, actually accompanied by his lady, 
whp was mounted on a beautiful Spanish 

S net, lately arrived in Sir George’s stables. 

e groom who attended them-'reported that 
they had paid more than one visit,to distant 
country residences, ga'loping across the coun¬ 
try, laughing like children, and apparently in 
the very highest glee. Iler ladyship was still 
v^jled, but she had spoken to each and all of 
the domestics in the course of the day, making 
them some presents, and ordering that they 
should have a little feast, to eelebrat*, as she 
said, the most joyous event in her existence. 

Of Moumivale Stone-Eyes not one- word 
was said. It would seem, however, that her 
terrible mysterious influence was no longer an 
object of dread. The servants \ ent where they 
pleased about the mansion. Harper himself— 
in company with Eisa the Creole, and two or 
three of the other domestics, who were ordered 
to rearrange some furniture in the upper 
rooms—had visited almost every apartment in 
the house, without detecting any trace of her 
occupancy. Stone-Eyes was unquestionably 
gone! But, whither? 

Before the. council broke up, it was settled 
that Squire Harlbutt and Mr. Fanshawe should, 
next morning, wait upon the proprietor of Mour- 
nivale, and commence operations by referring to 
the subject of the poisoned tart: Ihe agency of 
poison being, in Mr. narlbutt’s mind, insepa¬ 
rably associated with the midnight scene we had 
witnessed 

C1HPTF.R VI. 

- The countenance of the big Dutch porter 
exhibited as much surprise as its natural con¬ 
struction permitted, when the two magistrates 
requested, in tones slightly peremptory, an au¬ 
dience of his master. 

After a moment’s delay, they were invited to 
enter, and conducted to a magnificent library, 
in which sat Sir George, alone. That gentleman 
received them with frigid >politeness, and so 
manifestly looked for an immediate explanation 
of their visit, that 'Mr. Harlbutt at once plunged 
into the matter. 

Sir George raised his bushy cythrows with 
apparently unfeigned astonishment, but made nq 
remark. 

“We are desirous, sir, pf obtaining from you, 
if willtng to .afford it, authority to contradict 
in your name certain strange rumours afloat in 

t be neighbourhood respecting-” 

“Well, gentlemen, ‘respecting’—a-?” 

“ Respecting,” resumed Mr. Harlbutt, coolly 
putting on his spectacles, in order to scan the 
generans fatfe more minutely, “the disappear¬ 
ance of a member of your household!” 

Corseliis gave a slight start. Seated with his 
back to the light, it was not easy to detect any 
change of countenance. It was clear, however, 
that he was agitated. 

“ Allow mb to remind you, Sir George,” said 
Mr ^Fanshawe, “that we do not wish to press 
uj&n you any question, you arc indisposed to 
answer; bjit permit mo to ask you, lithe use 
of deadly poisons permitted in your family ?” 
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“Poisons, siri” repeated Corsellis, grasping 
' the arms of His chair, as though about to rise, bpt 
dhly leaning forward. “ Explain yourself. Are 
a you aware of what you ate saying ?” 

“Perfectly. You have a domestic in your 
SSrviee, Sir George, called * Morgan le Pay.’ ” 
“Wie cook. , And fhen ?” 

“ Will you allow me to ask her^i single ques- 

Comllis, for reply, put his lips to a voice- 1 
conductor in the waif: 

“ Sendtftforgan here.” 

A minute of profound silence followed. Then 
Morgairlc fay appeared at the door, fresh and 
rosy, curtseying, and smoothing the snow-white 
apron that rather adorned than concealed her 

S lump and portly form. Sir George pointed to 
er, looking at his visitors interrogatively. 

“We are desirous to ask you one question, 
my good woman,” said Mr. Harlbutt. “My 
friend and myself are magistrates. Don’t agitate 
yourself, I Beg. It is simply this; a poisoned 

ap-Good Heavens! She Las fainted!” 

Morgan le Pay had swooned, and that so sud- 
j denly that Mr. Fanshawe, who was nearest, 

| barely caught her as she reached the ground. Sir 
i George rang for assistance. Some of the maids 
i arrived, and the woman recovered. 

“ I—I knew it would come. God help us!” 
j gasped the poor creature, as she was borne away. 

A gloomy silence followed this scene. It was 
j broken by Sir George himself. 

“ Well, gentlemen; as I presume the throwing 
my cook into a fit was not the whole object 
of your visit, in what may I satisfy you* 
further?” 

“ I will tell you, Sir George Corsellis,” said 
old Harlbutt. “ It has been openly affirmed, in 
the neighbourhood, that an individual known to 
have been, ever since your arrival, resident in 
your household, 1ms suddenly disappeared, under 
circumstances which warrant suspicion—only 
suspicion, understand—of poison. When I men¬ 
tioned this disappearance, a few minutes ago, 
you started. WneiFI spoke*of poison in the 
presence of your servant, she fainted. And her 
firs? words, on recovering, might easily bear a 
construction most’unfavourable to innocence.” 

He paused. Sir George looked at him for as 
moment, as though in meditation. Then he re¬ 
plied : * I 

“ There is truth iu what you say. Gentlemen, 

I will not donceal from you “that I desirt to close 
this interview as speedily as courtesy permits. 

I In what way can I satisfy the extraordinary 
suspicions to which you have apparently lent 
yourselves ? By the way, to whicnameiaber of 
my household io they point P To my wife F” 

“ No, Sir George. To the lady who is sup¬ 
posed not to bear your name.” 

“ Miss Bktchiold. Well, gentlemen, be 
pleased to follow me.” 

They . passed up the wide staircase, and 
through a postion of the house, until their in¬ 
ductor stopped at a doo%which, softly opening 
at his toudn,"admitted them to a kind of veiled 
gallery, like an orchestra, from which uicy could 


observe, unseen, the interior of one of the rich 
saloons. 

Two young ladies were tTicre; one, engaged 
in some delicate work that looked like a Bride* 
veil for a fairy; tffe other, reading aloud. 

“ Lady Corsellis, Miss Blatchford,” said Cor- 
seUis, in a subdued tone, pointing to them 
in the order m which they have been men¬ 
tioned. 

Squire Harlbutt almost started at the beauty 
he saw before him* Desiree Lady Corsellis 
(born dc Ahna) was a woman almost too 
fair to live. It Beemed impossible that a 
beipg so perfect in loveliness, so delicately 
touched and retouched—as if Nature -had for 
once resolved upon a- masterpiece—should be 
subject to the common needs and ills of poor 
mortality. A brightness radiated from her, 
almost pleading indulgence for the ever-recur¬ 
ring fancy that something more than human 
resided in the shape called Lady Corsellis. 

Of Miss Blatchford I will only say that, if 
fairies are ever dark, she might have been their 
queen. Small and slender as a child, the per¬ 
fect symmetry of her proportions, and the easy 
finished grace of every movement, proved that 
she was, in all respects save stature, as near the 
perfection of womanhood as the most fastidious 
critic could desire. 

Sir George allowed his visitors two minutes 
to contemplate the lovely picture before them, 
then once move led the way down stairs. At 
the deor of the library he pansed, as though ex¬ 
pecting his visitors to take their leave. But a 
word whispered in Mr. Harlbutt’s car by his 
colleague, as they came down stairs, had deter¬ 
mined the half-satisfied squire to go through 
with the matter. 

■' A substitute ?'■' Mr. Fanshawe had suggested, 
pointing up-stairs. 

"That thf^e may be no further intrusions 
on your privacy,.Sir George,’’ resumed Mr. 
Harlbutt, “will you frankly permit Mr. Fanshawe 
and myself to visit that portion of your premises 
indicated by the village gossips as the place of 
burial of—of the—the sup§osed victim r” 

The colour mounted to Corsellis’s brow. 
He clutched the table against winch he was 
standing, manifestly struggling hard to preserve 
an unruffled demeanour. 

“ Believe me, sir, nothing short of this will 
completely refute the scandal. Bat yon will 
act as you please,” aaded the old gentleman, 
as he tool*up his bat. 

Sir George made one turn in the ipartmeut, 
as if meditating oft the course he should 
.adopt; then he replied: 

“ Be it so, gentlemen. I was as little aware 
of the interest my proceedings were creating^ as 
of the vigilant watch kept upon me. Myym- 
hap^r secret is about t$ oe disclbsed, and since 
it is useless to cast anjs obstacles in the way of 
that investigation in which yoj**duty, I sup¬ 
pose, alone compehsyou t# persevere, I will 
myself aid in the discovery.” 

He rang tpe bell. It was answered by Troek, v 
the porter. 
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" Send three of the garden people with spades 
to the rear of the cedar-copse.” 

Signing to the irSugistrates to follow, Corsellis 

S assed into the garden, and, thence, by a small 
oor into the outer groundi. The gardeners 
arriving at the same instant, Corsellis led the 
party directly to the scene of the midnight 
burial. Pointing to the spot where the fresh- 
turned soil indicated the grave, he ordered h : s 
men to dig. 

A hole was quickly made. Past flew the loose 
black mould to the surface. Presently, one of 
the labourers held up his hand. 

" There is something here,” he said. 

“ Well, man, up with it. Whv do you slojl ?” 
exclaimed Corsellis, impatiently stamping his 
foot. 

The men carefully uncovered the buried 
"something,” and handed to the surface the 
carcase of an animal of the canine family, but 
with a shaggy mane and crest, something re¬ 
sembling those of a lion. Even in death, there 
was something curiously fierce and repulsive in 
the aspect of the hybrid beast. It had been 
stabbed with some broad keen blade, absolutely 
through and through. 

" Gentlemen, are you content f” asked Cor¬ 
sellis, pointing at the animal as it lay at his 
feet. “ This dog-lion acknowledged but two mas¬ 
ters in the world—myself, and my servant 
Morgan. He became dangerous. We tried to 

E ' on him in vain. I killed him with my 
ay creese, and here’s his carcase. What 
more?” 

“ But, what leloic him, sir ?” said old Harl- 
butt. 

Corsellis bit his lip. His eye glared upon 
the speaker with a gleam hardly less ferocious 
t han that of his own dog-lion, when alive ;*he 
looked round upon the circle; then, in a fury, 
burst out: 

“ Dig, dig, fellows, and have done with it! 
Cast out, cast out! Quick, n<Nv! That’s well!” 

A spade had rested upon something else than 
mould. The earth was rapidly cleared away, 
and exposed the folds of a shroud. 

“Lift her carefulft-, fellows.” said Corsellis, 
with a sort $f fierce laugh. “ Soft, now, soft! 
Do not expose those delicate limbs. Remember, 
though dead, she is a woman. Now, altogether. 
There!” 

The stiffened frame was laid upon the grass 
close at hand. Then Sit George, taking the 
shroud in his two hands, rept it from top to 
bottom, anjl threw the pieces agprt. It was an 
artist’s lay-figure. On the lace appeared a 
hideous mask, with white stony eyes, so con¬ 
structed as to pass round and round: showing 
the face in any direction, as though the neck 
were <fnvertebrated. 

“ There, gentlemen, is the whole secret,” 
said Sir George, “ sincejyou will the content 
with nothing fra. And here,” he added, in a 
tone suddenly ctkuged to^oae of the deep&t 
feeling, "here is the kejr to the mysteries of 


, Moumiv&le. My darling wife was—thank God 
j I may now so express it— mad. Gentlemen, I 
was assured by a foreign physician, whose lif,j 
has been passed in the study of- brain disease, 
that if I would fearlessly and min.utely follow 
the directions he wqpld give me, as adapted 
to my wife’s peculiar case, there was <*fcry 
hope, nay, almost certainty, of ultimate restora¬ 
tion. A portion of his system involved an ab¬ 
solute indulgence of the delusion unde* which 
sh<^ laboured. Her delusion was, that she had 
passed into the custody of a fiend, (.in whose 
fiery palace she was condemned to pass two 
hours nightly, amidst the noise and'riot of 
fearful beings who were invisible to her. For 
months this hallucination was humoured. At 
length, certain symptoms w&ich were from 
time to time carefully reported to the pro¬ 
fessor, induced him to authorise a daring ex¬ 
periment. We resolved to kill the Jiend. It was 
done ; we not only killed, but the more deeply 
to impress the supposed occurrence on my poor 
patient’s mind, buried, her persecutor with all the 
pageant that the resources of my establishment 
could supply, sacrificing at the same time my 
poor Lion, on whose temper I could no longer 
depend. 

“As touching the poison, Mr. Ilarlbutt,” con¬ 
tinued Sir George, “ 1 conclude t hat my cook’s 
consternation arose from the fear that some 
apple-tart intended for the destruction of Lion, 
had been product ive of mischief elsewhere—a 
circumstance I should deeply deplore. At all 
events, I know that the poisoned dish was miss¬ 
ing, and that its disappearance created no small 
anxiety. When I add that, our own viands were 
occasionally seasoned with homoeopathic pre¬ 
parations, 1 think I have touched upon every¬ 
thing you could desire to know. It not, give 
me the pleasure of your company on any fut ure 
j day, and I will complete my explanations, as well 
ns make you known to my wife, and her nurse, 
friend, and cousin in onv—onr ex-demon— 
Miss Blatchford.” 

Sir George and* bis lady*»esidcd here for two 
years—mixing frequently with society, every¬ 
where popular and welcome guestn. When, at 
the end of that time. Miss Blatchford married 
Captain—then Colonel—Harlbutt, Sir George 
ana Iris wife went to Italv, and continued, 1 
believe, to reside there, u'ntil the death of both 
1 —on the same day—at Florence. ‘ 

Here ccmcs our engine! If my little story 
has beguiled the interval, I am sufficiently re¬ 
warded. 
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QUITE ALONE. 

Book the Second : Womanhood. 

CHAPTER XNXVIII. EXIT FRANCIS BLUNT, 
ESQUIRE. 

Good papa—it is useless to trouble you with 
bis surname: you would forget it; you have so 
many names to 1 liink of; lie appears but for a 
moment on the stage, and it is sufficient, surely, 
that lie was little Amanda’s father, and the 
guardian of the Edifice on the banks of the 
Seine—good papa, who was lank and slim, quite 
of the old school, and whose scanty hair was 
not innocent of a slight, suspicion of powder, 
sat down with Monsieur Philibert to breakfast. 
The mightier beefsteak, the more succulent 
omelette, the stronger red wine, were placed be¬ 
fore them. They were helped bountifully, and 
they ate plentifully. Philibert especially, en¬ 
joyed tiic good things of this life with a gusto 
which, to the spectator, was well-nigh ravishing. 
The meat and drink seemed to do him so much 
good. He a vampire! He a ghoul! He a croquc 
mort! He seemed a plump-legged and abdo¬ 
minous cherulP rather, in spotless linen and a 
massive wat ch-chain, feeding on ambrosia, which, 
?is corpulent cherubs mftst eat, had been solidi¬ 
fied for his especial ascend benejt. lie was a 
charming man, and talked as charmingly as lie 
refect eij uimself generously. 

“Pull, good papa?” he" asked, when lie had 
made, an end of filling and emptying ins own 
mouth. 

“Empty as the mouth,of a cannon at the 
Invalides, when there arc no vicloricy to fire 


for three days.” 

‘•Hotel des Trespasses—good, very good,” 
murmured Philibert. “You have a flleas&t 
wit, good papa: alright pleasant wit. A litlle 
more Beaune, if you please. Thank you. It 
makes one quite chirrup, that little red wine. 
But business is usually slack at t his time of the 
year, is it not so, papa ? In the lively iponth of 
June, your heart-broken grisettr does not think, 
of charcoal, and tiate3 the sight of a brilzier: it 
is so warm. Aijd then youiabimkrupt student, 
vour discontented Paust. He is not quite so 
ready to have done with the great proJjlem.wli£n 


the schools are about breaking up, and he is 
going home for the holidays.” 

“ Ala foi! I’m sure 1 don’t know. The 
seasons don’t make so very much difference to 
us. Bon au, mal an, we have always a fair 
average of lodgers, wiuter and summer. It is 
only the English who make of November a 
special month for the settlement of their little 
accounts with Fate.” 

“ Ah! those English. A strange, perverse, 
intractable race. Hopelessly eccentric are those 
sons of Albion. They tell me there is no Ad¬ 
ministration of the Poiripes Puuebrcs in that 
brumous country, and that their proud and 
phlegmatic aristocracy, carrying their hereditary 
spleen even beyond the tomb, have lately taken 
it into their heads to be buried without the 
slightest state or ceremony. The morose insu- 
laries! Still, do T hear that Monsieur Thiers is 
making Milord Palmerston listen to reason as 
tefthe grand affair—the rendition of the sacred 
ashes of the Emperor.” 

“ You are growing cracked with your em¬ 
peror Jmd his sacred ashes, mou gras,” the 
guardian, with good-humoured petulance, ob¬ 
served. “You ask me- one quest ion, and then 
you fly off at ifftangent to that eternal St. 
Helena. It is disrespectful to the Order of 
Things. It is living in the lace of the dvnasly 
of July.” 

“ Pardon, good papa. Patriotism is, I trust, 
not incompatible with veneration for the great 
deeds of times past, and for him the immortal 

hero. But you were saving-” * 

I was saying that between November and 
June no very great disparity in the number of 
my lodgers was perceptible. With commend¬ 
able regularity thev continue to patronise the 
hotel pretty well all the year round. Our pre¬ 
sent euiptiuelt, for example, is almost ^mpre- 
ccdented. People ffmst.be rcry happy, or the 
world very peaceable, or the Chapter of Accidents 
weS-uigh'exhausted, to account for it.” 

“It is certainly curious.” 

“It. is more than curious, it is vexatious,if 
good papa, rubbing his car with soirritation, 
resumed* “ Ou$ usual -soifrecs of supply seem 
to have failed us lately. It is JuneJpcrtainly, 
,but then don’t people down t<,> i5t. Cloud, 
kucud their employers’ nironcy ffi reckles? dissi¬ 
pation, and cut »t heir throats through remorse 
next morning ? ‘Don’t young men hire boats at 
Asni&rcs in a state of inebriety, capsize'•their* 
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embarkations in a tipsy attempt to. row, and get 
drowned? Ar^, there no lovers* quarrels 
Fontenay-4iax*Roses,; resulting in the' customary 
laudanum, or* the usual a^d inexpensive branch 
of a tree ? Where is Our midsummer harvest 
from the Bois de Vincennes ? Where are our 
returns from the Foret de Fontiuncbleau? Arid 
the Palais Royal, and*'Frascati’s—what lias be¬ 
come of them? Have half the world been bet¬ 
ting on the black, and the other half on the red, 
and have both red and black turned u j>al teruat ely, ( 
so that both have won ? It is incomprehensible. 
And the assassinations? Is the Cite pulled 
down ? Arc there no more bandits in the Rue 
,aux Fcves, no more liberated convicts on the 
Quai dc Billy, no more night-prowlers at the 
outer barriers ? And misery ! misery that al¬ 
ways exists, that always brings its quota of 
lodgers to the hotel. Ma parole d’honneur, je 
n’y vois guere.” 

And so the gossips went on. The women¬ 
folk had Withdrawn to a window, and, softly 
chatting among themselves, were watching the 
ever-changing panorama on the river shores be¬ 
neath. Philibert was telling the guardian, of a 
grand funeral which took place m the reign of 
Louis the Eighteenth—a funeral on u raw, cold 
November day—a day so cold, so raw, that three 
personages, eminent in French history, standing 
round the open grave, caught cold, and caught 
their deaths, too; for they all expired in less 
than three months afterwards. 

“Let me see,” prattled Philibert, counting 
on his lingers; “there was Monsieur Marclmngv, 
lie whom Berauger—what a funeral the great 

t ioet will have!—castigated so mercilessly dans 
e temps, ever so long ago. Then there was 
that distinguished ornament to the bi£, Mon¬ 
sieur Robert de Saint-Vincent. And, finally, 
there was Brillat - Savarin— Savarin the un¬ 
equalled, the incomparable, ti>.e illustrious gas- 

tionomical philosopher vsho-” 

“A-a-h!” Lily gave a little scream and ran 
back, trembling like a frightened fawn, from the 
window. Amanda followed her, and caught her 
Itand to calm liar. Amanda was disturbed by 
her friend’s agitation, but she was not terrified. 
She had looked from that window too often anti 
too long. Madame Thomas remained iinntov- 
ahle: her nose glued, seemingly, to the pane. 

“ What is it, my chilO ?” cried the guardian, 
starting up iu some f larm. • 

“What is it, Ma’amselle Aniamla?” the 
master of the ccremonifs echocth “ Perhaps,” 
he (Continued, mentally,«“ my eloquence has 
touched the sympathies of la petite Anglaise. 
They are very sentimental, these charming 
misses. Would that the effect the humble 
iPhilibert may have made upon her w ould react 
on the q£ony heart of Amanda. Oh! my 
Amanda, my Amandine!” MousieurtPhilibert, 
be it remembered,* was a wftlower, and more 
thaumiadta-aged; but lie had not yet abjpadoned 
all hfipes of forming*:* second matrimonial a if 
! liancc. A pretty, amiable, well-to-do partner, 

| able to conduct during his Essence on official 
it business a genteel mourning establishment, a, 


maison de deuil, on the Boulevard des Capn- 
cines: this was his dream of }>liss. * 

‘"It is nothing, it is nothing, papa,” Artfanda 
^hastened to reppyito iier fatheri-s querr; “«•, 
father, it is a mere “trifle, a* bagatelle; but 
Ma’-amaelrle Lily if- not used to such sights, and 
it has frightened her.It is your aflifw. C’est 
quelqu’uq qu’on portc ici—it is Somebody who 
is coming, my papa.” 

Lily had sunk into a chair, and hucl covered 
her face with her hand’s, and was sobbing with¬ 
out tears. The poor little tiring was too 
frightened to cry. 

“Is it gone?” she asked, as Ahanda bent 
over her to soothe her. 

“ You silly little soul, there is nothing to be 
alarmed at. I live in t lie didst of such*tilings, 
and they nevrr trouble me. Papa takes care of 
all that sort, of tiling.” 

Madame Thomas^ with her nose to the pane, 
gave a low prolonged sound, like “haougb.” 
Madame Thomas was keen scouted; she smiled 
the lodger from afar off. 

The two men Went up, and stood beside her. 
And then they beheld, beneath them, that of 
which Lily had caught but a distant glimpse. 

First., there was a crowd. Two soldiers, 
recently conscripted, who had just joined the 
garrison of Paris, with gaby faces, ill-cut hair, 
forage-caps vet void of the military manner of 
setting on, and an inch of shirt visible between 
the hems of their jackets and the waistbands of 
their pantaloons. One was munching an apple, 
and the other was smoking a halfpenny cigar, 
of course. To them followed a water-carrier, 
and a cook with her basket full of green¬ 
stuff, who had just partaken of a morning sip 
with the Aquarius aforesaid; a flock of ragged 
boys in blouses, coming home from a primary 
school, who were swinging their satchels, and 
shrilly interchanging criticisms upon homebody’s 
appearance and odour-—especially upon his 
odour; half a dozen workmen, with jupes iu 
their mouths ; and an old gentleman with a straw 
hat, spectacles, and ft - 'blue gingham umbrella, 
who may have been a member of the Institute, a 
retired banker, a spy of the police, or a’oegging- 
letfcr writer taking an airing, but who, with his 
hat, his spectacles, and his umbrella, had formed 
an intend portion of similar crowds any time 
these fifty years: at'thc Federal Pact ceremonial 
in the'Cham]) dc Mars, at Vhe Feast of the 
Godtless of Reason, at the whipping of Tht roigue 
de Mircourl, at the execution‘ot Robespierre, 
at the cannonade of the Eighteenth Brumafre, 
at the explosion of the first Infernal Machine, 
at theCoronation of Napoleon, at the entry of 
the Allies into Paris iu ’fourteen, at the Champ de 
Mai in ’fifteen, at the removal of the Horses of 
St. Mark from the Arch of the Carrousel, at the 
assassination of the I?uke of Berry, at the 
barricades of July, at the Hotel de Ville when 
Jacqudk Lafayette showed the Dukoof Orleans t o 
the mob as “the best of republics,” at the riots 
during the cholera year ’thirty-throe, at the 
funeral of General Lan’mrque, tfnAthe hloody con- 
i flict ja the Ruo de la Tixeranderie, at the raising 
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I »of the Obelisk of the Luxor, and the interment of dress him, they undressed him, and left him 
thg patriots ofMuly beneath the Column of the stark. Although he had hid lately a great 
JPlaoe de la.Bastjlle. He had made one in all deal more water than was good for him—-the 
These famous crowds, this tranquil old man in the excess of fluid had indeed been a proximate 
straw hat,-and he always had a book under his cause of his decease—they had no sooner gotten 
arm, japt purchased for.sev$nty-five centimes on him on lo his bed of rest, than they set more 
the Quai Voltaife. He had seemingly never water to trickle overturn. It is true that to 
changed save in the article of a pigtail, which he kea|) him sweet, tlyy mingled some chloride of 
wore during the Republic and the Empire, and* lime with the water. He had need to be kept 
hadviut off soon after the Second Restoration, sweet, this lodger, for^he was drowned as weil 
This was the crowd. Stay: the gentlemdh as dead, 
who sbavctrpoodles, and attended to cats on the The crowd, who had been excluded from the , 
Pont Ne^jf, had left his stall in the care of an old Edifice for half an hour after the admission of i 

woman, and run un just to see what was going on. the lfldgcr with his bearers, and who had grown as j 

4 His temporary absence from duty was perhaps impatient as any other crowd—say that waiting 
i explanatory of that “ Va en villc” winch, on for admission to the pit of a theatre—would 

| his signboards, have in our time often mystified under similar circumstances: the crowd had at 

us. Slay, once more. Two or three sergents last ingress allowed it. The sight-seers poured I 
de ville, their swords drawn, kept close to the in and saw the show. They came straggling 1 
object which was the nucleus of the throng, and out by twos and tbrecs soon afterwards. Their 
bad drawn it together. Finally, in the rear of criticisms on the spectacle were various. The 
| the procession—for it was a mobile crowd, and cook said that he must have been a fine-looking 
in pennv-a-lining diction might have been called man—bel homme; the schoolboys were of 
| a cortege—there followed leisurely three well- course delighted. One of the soldiers when he 
dressed men, who had breakfasted together tiiat came out was sick. He said that it was the 
morning, and, taking a walk afterwards for cigar which made him feel unwell. The audience j 
recreation, had fallen in with something of the were in the main agreed that the dead man had i 
nature of a spectacle, or show, and were not been in the Seine many hours; that he had \ 
determined to follow it to the end. been legitimately drownedand not murdered— j 

Thnt end was now near. It was the door of notwithstanding an ugly gash on his right J 
the Edifice. Philibert drew up the window, and shoulder: which the connoisseurs averred had i 
! could look right down upon the Something that been done with the boat-hook with which he had j 
was being borne along in the midst of the gazers been fished up; and that he was a foreigner. j 
and the schoolboy critics. Four men of the Of the three well-dressed men who had fol- j 
, water-side order—an order which differs very lowed the crowd at their leisure, only one had 
slightly from one end of the world to the other at fisst entered the Edifice. It was Jean Bap- 
—were carrying, by means of straps yoked over tistc Constant. 

their brawny shoulders, a kind of stretcher or Rataplan had flatly refused to go in. He had 
; bier. On it, lay Something about six feet long, no taste for such horrors, he said. 

It was entirely covered with some coarse sack- Franz Sthnm promised to enter, on receiving ; 
ing, from wnicli, as it swayed along, water a report from Constant as to the appearance of j 
dripped pretty freely on the sunny June pave- the (lead. “I likes^a ansom gorps,” said the ; 
* inente A moment’s glauce at this Something courier. “It is scbrecklieh schiiu, muy gra- . 
beneath the sacking qpis sufficient to tell you zioso; but veu he is vets and rounds, aud zinelis j 
that what lay there had been human, and was bad, lie makes mine stomjac^s veel queer.” j 
dead.# # So J. B. Constant went in alone. j 

"A lodger at last,” quoth the guardian. He rushed out a minute afterwards with a j 

quistly. “ l must go down and sue to his Jjvid face. 

' j toilette. Will you be one of us, nmn gros ? “ Come in, both of you!” he cried. “As I ; 

!j Amanda, my angel, thou»wilt amuse lla’msclle live, I have found Jinn—my old master—the I 
j Lily until I return.” I child’s father—Mr. Blunt!” j 

I Madame Thomas would have dearly liked to Francis Blunt, EsquJta, stiff and stark, his ! 
;| join the party bound for the basement, but soaked andHiabby slothes hanging on a peg ;; 
j | lacking an invitation, was forced to content behind him, lay, hyleed, on a cold slab in the j; 

j herseli with assisting in the consolation of Morgue of Paris. • * I 

l! LRy. • • . So there is death in life, and life in death; I' 

j The task was not a very difficult one. The girl afid the daughter was alive above, while the j 
i soon forgot the ugly object whose real import father was dead below; aud both should reck j; 

! she had by intuition guessed. Then Amanda nothing of their mcctiug or their parting, tillfdl \; 

1 played and sang to her again; and, what with meet to part no more. • . 

■ the warbling of the birds aud the lively prattle • * ! ; 

of her compouions, slic soon grew comparatively cuarmi xxxix. hit huxs^vat. ,; 
i cheerful. # • Tiffin® was no qtk$ way-out of ik She , 

j Not so cheerful, nerhaps, as those below wlnfjjoved, wholly and to desperation, and her love !; 
were makingdlgj lodger’s toilette, and whistling was hopeless. *Shc felt tfiat she must cither die j 
over their task. • or go. She wJs too young, too pure to think qf >! 

, It was a paradoxical toilette, fo^#n arde% to killing herself. Of hard.and bitter trials the 
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poor child had surely had enough in her short 
and troublous cifreer, and over and over again 
she had fancied that she was weary of life, and 
would be glad to be quit of it, for good and all, 
and at rest. But there is a thing called hope, 
the which, although we pretend or imagine our¬ 
selves to be sunk in irremediable despair, is still 
latent in the human breasL Although the, bed 
of the stream may be dry nn the parched and 
arid season, the mountain springs are never 
choked, and in time the old channel will be 
flooded, and the river will rise and reach the 
ocean. Although she suffered and wept very 
sorely, within her was still that elasticity ana 
rebounding power wbich, under heaven, might 
j give her strength to endure anguish more terrible 
:: than any she had yet felt. Hope is never dead 
‘ i until the mind is utterly unable to suggest an 
alternative. Then you go mad and slay your- 
self. 

Her passion, it became sadly evident, was 
known to, or at least vehemently suspect ed, by 
I Madame de Kergolay. By degrees the affcc- 
! tionate kindness with which the good old lady 
j was wont to treat her protegee dwindled down 
! i to a cold and ceremonious tolerance of her pre- 

I j sence. She was addressed as “ Mademoiselle,” 
j | and as “ you,” instead of “ little darling,” 

: j “ little angel,” a hundred other terms of tm- 
} j dearment, and “ thou.” If she were absent for 

I I an hour no inquiries were made as to where she 
, | had been. Soon she was allowed to remain in 


reverence and loyalty that were due from in» 
iferiore towards those who, although they might 
have been deprived by Providence in its wisdom 
of their worldly possessions,'were still immerff 
surably and irrevocably above thum.. 

A dozen times during this harangue was Lily 
on the point of casting herself at the oIS lady’s 
feet, of clinging to her dress,"of embracing her, 
of avowing her love, of admitting that it was 
rash, mad, wicked, unipciprocatea, oV adjuring 
‘her by the memory of'all the loving kindness 
she had hitherto experienced, to fcffgive her and 
to bless her, and to permit her to (retire from i 
her presence and her house, to pray for her j 
benefactress, no longer petted ana fondled by i, 
her, but still unreproved and undiscarded. This j 
was not to be. So soon asf'words of admission ' 
began to quiver on Lily’s lips, the old lady ! 
would tell her, with freezing dignity, that she 
had no wish to pry into her secret3, that she , 
doubtless knew her own affairs best, that she i 
must be the best judge under the circumstances ! 
as to what was due to society, to those who had 1 
befriended her, and to licrsclf; that she would j 
not presume to offer any counsel to so high and ; 
mighty a personage as Mademoiselle, whom she !■ 
had then the honour to address: and that, after ; 
all, she must know a great deal more about the . 
world and its ways than those who were three, ; 
if not four times her age. “ You belong to a I 
rising and precocious generation, Mademoiselle,” , 
the ancient dame concluded, with bitter and | 


her chamber for half a day together, unasked 
for and unnoticed. Complete and contemptuous 
indifference on the part of her patroness seemed 
to set in. She w*as asked to perform no 4 little 
tasks, to move no cushions, to give her opinion 
on no needlework. Her own growing pro¬ 
ficiency in the accomplishments which had been 
taught her elicited no admiration from her for 
whose praise Lily fondly looked, u and, until lately, 
had looked alone. 

One day—it was the first for a very long time 
—the old lady sent for her, and in acid and 
querulous tones gave her that which women, 
among themselvei, call “a good talking to,” 
that which was half a reprimand and half an 
attempt io extort k confession. Madame de 
Kergolay made no direct accusation against 
Lily, but her doubts, her inucndocs, her denun¬ 
ciations of an implied ingratitude, hcartlcssness, 
and hypocrisy, were arhundred times more pain¬ 
ful to the girl than if sjic had brought a spe¬ 
cific indictment against her, and charged her 
with the commission of. deli Derate crime. She 
told her how mortifying it was for the aged to 
find their efforts on behalf of the young requited 
by treachery and deceit. She delivered cutting 
apophthegms on the case with which young 
persons thc’ight they could delude and hood¬ 
wink their ciders; site delivered sardonic apo¬ 
logues a^to certain vipers which had been 
warmejl in*’ compassionate bosoms, and how 
much sharper than a serpent’s tooth it was to y 
have a thankless child, even wh:n it happened 
that the child in question was an adopted one. 
Andfffood deal more did she expatiate on the 


condescending irony ; “ to a generation which 
has made up its mind to outrage and to insult 
all that persons of maturcr age deem worthy of 

E reservation and respect: to a generation which 
as cast such bagatelles as truth, gratitude, 
honesty, aud maidenly modesty to the four 
winds of heaven. Allezi I am not deceived. 
I am only a little disappointed. I have only 
lost another of the few anu most ftfndly cherished 
illusions wbich remained between me and my 
grave.” * • ' 

Lily saw that in her present temper it was 
useless to argue with one who, rightly or 
wrongly, had evidently a preconceived prejudice 
against” her, and that one of the Strongest nuturc. 
In very humble and submissive accents, she 
asked, as she was Quite Alone aud friendless, 
vvlmt wc’ v c madame’s .intentions towards her as 
regarded^ the future. “ 1 doidt know much,” 
addcd^Lily, plaintively; “ but if madame thinks 
me st rong enough, 1 am ready to go out as a 
governess.” Herein Lily indulged in a vague 
reminiscence of the Pension Marcnssin, and of 
the mission to which, according to Miss Mtry- 
gold, alt'young girls who had the misfortune to 
be educated aud poor were doomed. 

‘ “Ma foi,” responded Madame de Kergolay, 
shrugging her shoulders, half in indifference and 
half in embarrassment, “ I scarcely know. I 
suppose ! must speak to cct abb6 maleneon- 
treux, that inopportune ecclesiastic who brought 
you herd. Yes; I must speak'*to him; etpuis 
on verra. As for .".ssuming the functions of a 

5 over::css at your immature rigcP—ne vous cn 
eolai'c pps le mot—and with the crude and im- 
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perfect, if not vicious, education you have already 
«equired, the idea strikes me as being utterly- 
preposterous atfd absurd. Nor, although I dcr 
mot doubt your great quickness and aptitude 
Tor learning anything to which you choose to 
apply yourmiid, do I think you at all qualified, 
with yfttr previous irregular training, to instil 
sentiments of pjtty and morality into the 

y°™s”. • . . 


against our unhappy Inly. What, then, do 
you wish ma to do, madarne ?” she continued* 
in a subdued tone. 

“I repeat, we shall see. Something may 
turn up. Were you of a different creed, or were 
your mind differently constituted, it might be 
expedient for a yoqjtg and destitute person for 
whom generous individuals were willing to make 
a small dotation, to take the vows and seek 
the retirement of a convent; the dames of 
St. Vincent de Paul would be happy to receive 
any novice of my recommendation for a sum of 
three thousand francs once paid. But, to speak 
frankly, I should hesitate to consign to a cloister 
a young lady possessing so very sprightly a 
disposition.” 

“I can sew, I can be a servant,” urged poor 
Lily, dolorously. 

“ Et faire la cuisine par-dessns le marchr, e.t. 
faire dauscr l’ansc du panicr,” Madame de 
Kcrgolay, with grim sarcasm, went on. “O, 
I have very little doubt of the variety of your 
talents, even for domestic service. You would 
make an admirable soubrette in one of M. de 
Marivaux’s comedies—one of those astute 
chambermaids who are the life and soul of an 
intrigue, and arc not indisposed occasionally to 
a little flirtation with M. le Marquis.” 

Poor Lily began to sob as though her heart 
would break. She felt, in all intensity, the con¬ 
tempt and disljjcc expressed in these words. She 
felt that, she was being treated with cruelty and 
.injustice, but she had n^t the courage indignantly 
to justify herself. 

Madame de Kcrgolaf seemed* more wearied 
than touched by the girl’s grief. “ There,” she 
said, waving her, hand as Lily’s sobs grew more 
passionate, “ wc can dispense with these miaule- 
ments. IJ. de Buffon 1ms told us all about 
crocodiles and their tears. 1 am toojncrvous, 
and too much of an invalid, to be able 1 t> support j 
any scenes. I shall be obliged to you to give j 
me no theatrical tirades, and’to leave the loom.” 

Burying lief face in her handkerchief, and 
rtidcavouring, but in vain, to suppress her sobs, 


you are sent for. Your presence, in sight of 
recent events, is produclive of anything but 
pleasurable sensations* M. l’Abbe and i will 
confer as to your future, and in due time you 
will be made acquainted with our *dccision. 
Your meals wilLbe served to you in jour own* 
chamber. Justice and consideration—much* 
more than vo§ have been vftiling to extend to 
others—will be dealt out to you. Affection and 


indulgence you can no longer expect. Go, mis¬ 
guided child.” 

• Lily’s trembling hand was 4h the lock of the 
door, her foot was on the thresholds depart, 
•when she beard one* more the old lady’s voice. 

“ One moment. Let me give you a word of 
counsel. Any little arrangements you may have 
made for carrying on a most culpable intrigue 
have been frustrated. M. Edgar Grcyfaunt has 
left for England.” 

It was the first time, in all her reproachful 
speeches, that she haa mentioned her grand¬ 
nephew’s name. It was the first time that she 
had directly made allusion to any connexion 
hctwffen Edgar and the cause of her anger. The 
hint was quite enough for Lily. 

She went forth from the presence of the kind 
heart which had melted for her, a poor, destitute, 
friendless stranger, and which now seemed turned 
to marble. What, had she done ? Ah! her heart 
told her too well, and with damning precision. 
She had dared to love. She had presumed to 
look up from her lowly station to the patrician 
kinsman of her benefactress. The eagle may 
look at the sun, but not the worm. Her up¬ 
turned gaze had been met, by a withering frown. 
She liacTbeen stricken down and trampled under 
loot. It was all over now. She was discovered, 
detected, degraded. Madame de Kergolav re¬ 
garded her as a monster of ingratitude. *The 
ahbc would but reflect his patroness’s opinion. 
The very servants would look askance upon her 
as one proscribed and in disgrace. And Edgar? 
Edgar, ah misery! was gone. 

There was nothing left, for her but to go too. 
Whither she knew not. She had but a few 
francs in her pocket; she dared not take with 
her any considerable portion of her wardrobe; 
besides, it was supplied to her by Madame de 
Kcrgolay, and was not hers to take. She bad no 
friends ; none, at least, to whom she would dare 
to appeal in her extremity. Amanda at the 
Morgue was barely ail # acnuaintance. She dared 
not go to that dreadful place again. There was, 
it was true, flic Pension Marcassin. Should 
she go there, confront the ogress in black velvet 
who had made her girlhood fhiserable, and en¬ 
treat her, even on her knees, to take her back 
i^jain, were it even as a common drudge to 
sweep and scrub the class-rooms out? But 
how would the ogrcs% receive her ? Would she 
not spurn her, or at best dismiss her with de¬ 
rision ? And then, was u(Jt the abbe in constant 
communication with the Marcassin, and would 
not her retreat be known ? She wantqd to go 
away somewhere ana hide her head. She wanted 
to be heard of no more by those who once loved 
ltd!, but now looked upon her with aversion and 
disdain. She wanted to be Quite Alone. 

If she could only find the Marygold! B*t 
where was she to seek for her, and*vhat assist¬ 
ance ciuld sli% expect fftm her even if she 
found her? No, she would go to Ej^rland, she 
thought. It would not*cost much to rcajti Eog- 
-land. She would ask wnere Sfockwell was, and 
endeavour to filtd out th§ Bunnycastles. She 
would seek fod Cutwig and Co.; nay, with 
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kind of blush she thought that she might meet running away. Well, God, forgive her her | 
the tall gentleman who had mot her at the naughtiness, she thought desperately. But she* 
Greenwich dinneiNrhen she was a child, and must sell the locket. " t j 

had been kind to her. And why to England, since, she knew that- , 

But what if she should fall into the hands of Edgar Greyfaunt had gone thither f Should nor 
the strange and imperious lady who had brought prudence, pride, that “ maidenly fhodesty,” bar , 
her from beyond the sea! Well, she had borne want of which the hmel Madame dc Iwgolay i 
that before, and might ty*ar it again. It could had taunted her with, deter hjjr from following ! 

scarcely be worse than the nusery she was ir>w to a strange* land the man she loved, but who I 

enduring. 'could not care five centimes for her * Again , 

To England, then. But how ? She was as sophistry came to her aid. She was not follow- J 
ignorant of the means by Vhich the desired land irfg him. England was a very ljrgc place. ' 
was to be reached as any child of five joars old There was surely room enough there for two. 
could be, nor did she venture to ask any one Besides, had she not a right, in England? Was 
around her for information. She knew nothing she not of English birth? Had she not passed ' 

of the formalities requisite to procure a pnsspmt a portion of her childhood there ? Might sho '< 

even for inland travelling, or how she was to reach not. find friends in England? Friends! A 

the coast, or get on board ship. She would ask, fresh hurst of sobs broke from her, ns she 1 

she thought, when she had taken to flight, and remembered how utterly friendless and alone i 

was beyond pursuit. Pursuit! Would any one she was. , 

deem it worth his while to pursue so iorlom and All this and much more she thought of on 
j deserted a little maiden os she w as ? At all her way to the little bedroom where she had 

I events, she would seek her wny, and, if necessary, ouce been so happy. She had scarcely the heart 

I beg it. Perhaps it would end in her dying of to enter it again, or to open the casement and 

1 hunger and cola like the Children m the Wood; lookout upon the housetop, and see the blue 

I and whore were the It obin Redbreasts w ho would smoke wreathing upwards, and listen to the 

' cover her with leaves ? jangling piano, and the voice of J ules quarrelling 

1 Nineteen francs and seventeen centimes: that with i.vphme his wife. She had nothing moie 
was the sum total of her resources: the residue lo do with Paris. Its sights and sounds were , 

I of Madame de Kergolav’s last gift of pocket- to be hencefoith estranged from her. For an ! 

j money. How sorry she was, now, that she had hour or more she sat on the siaiis outside her i 

i bought those little lawn cuffs and kerchief at door, her face m her hands, her tears mingling l 

I “Le Chat qui peloto” in the Rue St. Denis, with her thoughts, her sense of thorough lone- j 

| But she was happy then, and had not been scolded lincss and nnseiy with both. And then she i' 

—ah! so cruelly—and did not. dream of run- went int o her chamber, and cast liei self on the 1 

ningaway. Was her contemplated flight wrong? bed, and lay there thinking and sobbing till it j 1 

| Ay, surely it was; both wicked atid sell- was dark. 

i willed, and hard-hearted, and ungrateful. But Tiny brought her up some diuncr in due . 
what was she to do? Who was to adsi£e, to season; but the ancient scivitor, acting pro- > 
censure, to dissuade her ? She had uo friends, bably under instructions, only knocked at the 

and she was Quite Alone. door, and telling her in a harsh vgicc that her i 

Stay! She had a golden n locket which repast was served, left it there on a tray, and , 

Madame de Kergolay had gf»eu her. Itwaseu- retired. He came up again iu an hour’s time, 

circled, too, with small diamonds, and contained found that the viauds bad not been touched, ‘ 
a lock of hair of the MartyrKing—of Louis the and took the trsy awuy apam-withoul a word. 
Sixteenth. She would lie obliged to sell that “Lot her starve herself if she chooses,” the 
if her money weref 1 insufficient to take her to unbeudmg old lady down stairs said, whon the 
England. ( There were plenty of shops on the ancient servant, whose heart was bleeding, 
j quays, where they advertised in the windows to # somehow’, for Lily, represented these facts todas I 
buy old gold, anu silver, and diamonds, in any mistress, i “it is a voluntary act on her part. ( 
quantity and at good prices Was it not base, She is notVlocked in. •Tilt; tood was placed at i 

mean, almost felonious, to sell the pretty tnnket her doer, a.id she was duly informed of its being 

which, she whom Lily Rived best m the world there.”, ' 

' had given her? Tiulyber conscience told, her it “Bat suppose mademoiselle tyccomcs ill— 1 

{ was. Bpt she had no hope, no means, save in falls into a languojr—into syncope, in a word— 

the disposal of that locket. Perhaps the dealer madamc would be very sorry.” 
would ne merciful enough to keep it for her till “ ^ladajno would be nothing whatever of tile 
she could earn enough money to buy it back kind,” the old lady retorted, sharply. “Hold 
again, and then she would return it to Madame your tongue. You presurhe updfi my indulgence, 
dc 'Kergolay. She tormented herself with all luid the privilege of loug service. Are you, 
kinds of blundering sophistry, and, had she been too, about to turn on me-rungrateful ?” 
f a professed logician, s|[e could no* have sfriived “ Heaven forbid, madame.” 

at last at sg^rc erroneous conclusions. At all “ It would seem like it. As for her starving 
events, tjie locket had been given to her. Was li^rseif, oi; falling ill, there is no clangor of that, 
it not her own? ahe tried to persuade herself rtcll you, that it is only her semper. Mere 
that it was. To a certain extent,*it might have' sulkiness and obstinacy. This is tfie way with 
b^stt; but never, surely, to use* as a,basis for girls ofvbc present generation. Wlien I was at 
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! the convent., if T bad behaved so, the good 
siitcrs would htnje given me the discipline. 
There* let me hear no more of this ungrateful 
an^ designing serpent. She will be hungry 
enough to-morreuv morning, I will wanrant.” 

Wiat dreadful crime had Ljjy committed that 
she couS^iurn to ymch ^rancorous severity a 
nature which she had hitherto found soft, and 
’ yielding,and tender? Alas, her siu was unpar¬ 
donable: it was the sin against pride and 
haughtiness.. Madame dv? Kergolav could have 
excused her afcnost everything; but she could 
not forgive her for being human. 

Lily* scarcely slept a wink that night—the 
last she was resolved to pass in the place which 
•had been a home, and a happy home to her. 

J She did not. undress, but lay on the bed, tossing 
and tumbling restlessly. She rose, so soon as 
it was daylight, almost in a fever. She was 
full of pulses. Her blood beat the drum in 
her temples, her eyes, her ears, her wrists,’'her 
very gums, and the root of her hot tongue. She 
drunk a long draught of cohi water, which only 
seemed to render her more thirsty, and laved her 
hands and face in the fluid which still failed to 
cool her. Looking at. herself in the glass she 
was terrified to sec how swollen and inflamed 
her eyes looked, how sunken were her cheeks, 
with a hectic spot on each bone. She wanted 
rest, consolation, nourishment, or bleeding, it 
might be; but she could stay for none of these. 
A hundred clanging voices kept shouting out 
toiler that there was no other way but this, 
and that she must run away. 

The wretched little woman had made up her 
mind to fly. With her childhood, her girlhood, 
she seemed to have done for ever. She was a 
grown-up Pariah and outcast now-—an adult 
vagabond and wanderer upon the face of the 
earth. God help her; but there was no one, 
else to render :* hand of succour to her. She 
was afraid to put. up any linen, any change of 
(Vcss, or even so much 83 an additional shawl. 
She weTit forth in her usual walking-dress and 
simple bonnet, and ndtiglK else, sate her beauty 
and her innocence—for though she was con¬ 
st rained *to sell that locket she was innocent—to 
cover her. 

But* before she went, away she knellf down, 
and prayed Heaven earnestly and teariilly to 
bless the woman—her and lier househojp—who 
had had mercy upon her, a solitary and help¬ 
less wayfarer. She prayed for the good clergy- 
man who had buought her hither, at once the 
caffse of her great happiness and her greater 
sorrow. And, finally, she prayed to be forgiven 
tho deed she was about to do. • • 

Then she rose uj% and hastily thrust beneath 
the wings of her bonnet the masses of soft brown 
hair she had been wont to arrange each morning 
with such dainty neatness. Then, sitting down 
at the little table where, with joy and content¬ 
ment, she had been used to study, she penned a 
few hasty lines ta Madame de Kergolav. She 
said that she would return no more, and that it 
was useless tt»s#ck for lier; that she was not 
so wicked as to meditate suicide, and that she 


trusted iu God to watch over and protect her. 
She confessed that she had been foolish, that she 
nad been ungrateful, that she Un been mad, in 
daring to love a, certain person, but with pas¬ 
sionate disclaimers sin? denied having been trea¬ 
cherous or hypocritical. And, finally, she im¬ 
plored Madame de Kergolav to forgive her, and 
to think of her not as site was, but as she had 
bgen.s j 

*It was a glorious summer morning, and the 
sun was literally pouring into the. room, drench¬ 
ing every object wifh gold. Lily thought of 
that sunny morning she had sat on*the carpet at 
Rhododendron House, and said “ I won't,” to 
Miss Barbara Bunnycastlc. Ah ! how long ago 
that was. She was quite a little child then, 
though so unhappy. And now she was a woman, 
and unhappior than ever. j 

Brighter shone the sun, promising a glorious 
day. It was the twenty-seventh of July. 

THE POOR MAN HIS OWN MASTER. 

The course of the poor-law of late years, 
judging by its circular letters and alterations, j 
has been, on the whole, in favour of those who i j 
receive relief; so let vis hope that in good lime \ 
a reform may be carried out, which, while retain¬ 
ing everything serviceable, would rid the system 
of some faults. One fault is assuredly its action 
as an obstacle to the development of life assur¬ 
ance societies suited to the requirements of the 
farm labourer. 

The principle that a person must be destitute 
before eligible for relief—although distress is 
comparative and often is most trying among thou¬ 
sands u^ho are not destitute—is harsh and re¬ 
pugnant to the present social coudilion of tho 
peasantry. The case was very different upwards 
of thirty'years ag®, when the poor-rate, though 
administered on a goot^ principle, had been so 
flagrantly abused that it hud become little better j 
than supplementary to wages. One sees, how¬ 
ever, a return to it with good results in the 
relief at present given in the cotton districts;, 
and the efficient services of reuoving-offieers of 
districts give opportunity fo£ gentler a»d more 
considerate treatment oi' the poor. In former 
clays food was dear, and the farm labourer sullen 
discontented and misahievous, so that neither 
stack-yard nor machinery, then slowly establish¬ 
ing itself on the farm, was safe. The poor-law 
Inis not produgpd the great change we sec, but 
is in its way a pari,of it. We have n# wish 
to underrate the advantages of a system (though 
wejiavc mortal quarrels with its administration 
sometimes) which scoured the count ry of many 
abuses, saved the ratepayers a great deal of 
mouev, and at the same time enabled the hungry/? 
naked, and houseless to kccjjbody anff soul toge¬ 
ther, au*sleep with a roof o§or them; though all 
was done with official austerity, and ugster condi- 
«ions wftiich made paupess^tnd cymbals winder, 
T 4 I.V like each other, with a large balance to the 
credit of the jail-flird, in tho^natter of food, lodg¬ 
ing, and dress. But timos are again changed, audf 
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the system which has done its work needs a of a benefit society of some kind or other; in 
change also. Machinery has altered the direc-J France, one in seventy-six.” t • > 

[ tion, not the nee9, of labour, and the peasantry! In a tranquil country, in which food is cheap, 

I are now *proud of the implements which their the labour market is improving, and the indi^- 
| fathers leagued together to destroy. The farm trious people arc contented, the system of provi- 
' labourer is no longer morose and disaffected, dent societies will, force its way against all*ob- 
! but is proud to possess claims to a better social stncles. Adverse legislation may impede its 
i position than he hitlveuto has held. And if his growth, but the societies spread themselves over 
class docs not Jake its duefiosition so sooiPas it the whole*couutry, although they have taken, in 
ought, the difficulties which stand in the way the case of the becr-housc clubs, a f misshapcn 
! demand careful consideration, with a view to and sickly form. «■ 

! their removal. ' There are upwards of twenty ^thousand so- 

,! What is there in the nature of the farm labourer cieties certified by Mr. Tidd Pratt, the registrar, 

to make him an exception among men of The advantages secured by their certificates are 
other industrial classes? He, too, desires to principally that they are entitled to the benefit J 
better his condition, and has his ability for of the act relating to friendly societies, they can • 
honest work. He loves his wife and children, appoint responsible trustees, they can sue and 
j and desires to sec them safe from worldly harm, be sued, and have the advantage of the experience 
! What is there in his occupation to make it im- and advice of the registrar, whose assistance is 
i possible that he should become as independent in great request, judging from the number of 
: in bis sphere as the intelligent artisan or trades- letters with which his last report is crammed. Tie 
f man, wlio labours year after year till he grows can punish fraudulent officers in such societies; 

old, retires from business, and supports his last but it is no part of his duty, nor does it belong 
! days on the interest of the money which is to go to tho profession of which the registrar of 
: to his wife and family when the time of his friendly societies must be a member, to value 
j departure comes ? ’ liabilities aud assets. The valuation of an in- 

’ There is nothing either in the nature of the surance society is actuary’s work. Wc may 
f man or in his occupation to make his way an observe, then, in passing, bow usefully direct 
exception to the common way of men. But legislation might help friendly societies if ac- 
’ there are obstacles for which he is not respon- tuarics were joined to the registrar’s staff. And, 
i sible, by which be is discouraged from setting if the certificate were withheld in every society 
1 about liis proper social work. Allow him the declared by the valuer insolvent beyond hop!-, 

| same stimulus which others feel, and we shall much trouble and waste effort would be saved. 

| have him also, when prudent, turning all his The valuer would quickly disclose results of a 
; opportunities to right account. Permit bim«to kind not altogether looked for in certified so- 
j save something of his weekly earnings without eicties whose tables have received the approval 
; adding to liis struggle the mischievous condition that the law requires. 

that if ever pinched by poverty or sickness, his But the certified societies are a small force 
1 pound or two in the next post-office savings- compared with the “ Brummagem” or “ sharing- 
; nank will be in jeopardy ere he can touch the out clubs,” which arc under the sole sway of * 
! rate. Let him feel sure that /.lie sickness and publicans. By their means a, thriving trade 
! superannuation pay of country clubs are not a is maintained for the beer-house. These cannot 
! contrivance of the ratepayers for saving the be judged by any com/uou and ordinary rule% 

1 rates; but at the same tirnc add, as the necessary hitherto applied. They must be taken, astntclli- 
safeguard against poor-rate plunder, that he gent farm labourers ki*w ♦cry well, in relation 
j jshall pay liis fair^proportion as a ratepayer him- to, and dependent upon, poor-rate relief. 

self, and thus be himself interested in seeing The family likeness of thesi* lion-certified so- 
: that the,idle and dissolute poor no longer throw cictics is tolerably uniform. 

themselves at pleasure upon the union relief. Large societies, such as the Manchester Unity, 
Concede to him, if you will, the privilege which have “ Iidgcs” or “courts,” as their branches j 
j the ratepayers enjoy, as only Englishmen can, arc tensed, in diffefbut parts of the country, j 
| of a grievance in vestry or a poll for the parish Of these branches many arc unsound, but they 
officers. These qualifications will soou set the are, generally speaking, in a better state than 
; farm labourer in a different and, we think, a the beer-house club, although in some respects 
much shelter position. will give up liis resembling it closely. Tin y have the advifti- j 
1 notion that the poor-rate is in the nature of his tage of advice, and assistance from the (jjiief 
rent-charge in lieu of part ownership in the officers *>f their central body. It is impossible 
j clods of the valley among wliich he scatters or to speak without praise, of (|je manner in whicir 
j cuts the grain, his claim to which lie must on no the duties of such persons arc discharged. By 
I account imperil by self-help. their means an insolvent lodge obtains a skilled 

j It is sftted on authority that provident opinion of its position,* fairly and impartially 
, societies diminish t$e amount *of the poor-rate stated; the members are encouraged to look 
annually the extent of a couple of millions, their difficulties in the face, and are, if they here¬ 
in othfr words, ,about. twenty-five per (Sent of>trievablp, shown how to take n^-asures to'securo 
the amount required to relieve distress j* their position. The instances in which this 
secured by the systclii of sick find burial clubs, advice has saved "inembers from disaster aro 
: fin England, “one person in nine ie a member almost beyond number. 
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Of a Brmflip'affe*ra club this is the typical 
form. “The Uaited Order” is a society which 
secures to the members provision during sickness 
9k ten shillings a wtek full pay for three months, 
and, in event ofr continued illness half-pay for a 
similar term; after wki<di tile sick member is 
“ superannuated” an half-a-crown a week, pay¬ 
able so long as the'club lasts. In case of death, 
the sum payable is six pounds. Tor all these 
benefits tnb farm-labourcy pays sixpence a week, 
and an annual fee of one shilling. On the death*] 
or his wife, t8e members are bound to raise by a 
levy—the rate of which depends on the number 
in the society—Ike sum of four pounds. If lie 
lose a child, there is a levy of two pounds. 

All the members of the United Order pay 
alike. They avoid flic difficulty, which is no 
small one to them, of different premiums 
graduated to different ages, by striking out, in 
a rough and ready manner, an average uniform 
rate of payment. Tills plan cannot pro¬ 
duce insolvency so long as the average pay¬ 
ment of all the members compared with tlieir 
average age is high enough. If the average 
payment be loo low for the average age, in¬ 
solvency, for this reasou alone, would follow. If 
it be too high, every penny of the surplus goes 
to secure solvency. 

Neither docs the injustice of the uniform pay¬ 
ment seetn so great in practice as it is in theory. 
Where all members enter, say, between the ages 
of twenty and thirty, the variation-is but small 
in a graduated contribution, and if a simple 
plan be thus secured instead of a complex one, 
which even men who arc not muddled by beer 
and tobacco have to think over before acting 
upon, the farm labourer gets cheaply to the end 
of his problem. As for the injustice done in 
electing two or three members, who, though 
twice the age of others, pay the same uniform 
rate, it is conlficnsatcd, in the opinion of the 
United Order, by the graver services and better 
tidvice,to be had from sdeh men. To them, as a 
general rule, the young men lea\m the manage¬ 
ment—to them and to tTie landlord of the house 
at whicty t hey meet; until, the young men having 
come to know mdre than the old ipcn, there is a 
disturbance, and the club is reformed, with a 
fresh ministry to help the sovereign landlord. 

Members of the United Order arc spmitted 
at the annual meeting on the first Mlnday in 
May. A verbal‘declaration is made b^ the 
proposer that to the best of bis knowledge and 
b§}ief the candidate is subject to no disease or 
disorder likely to throw him upon the funds. 
In »country town or village it is next, to im¬ 
possible to make such a declaration fals%, ahd 
escape immediate detection; but, should there 
be fraud in this matter, the member is cast out, 
and forfeits all that h^has paid. Often, eVfcn 
in public-house clubs, a medical certificate, for 
winch the usual payment is a shilling, is required 

»<• _ _,1_i__ 


treasurers meet. Money beyond a sum in band 
i*necessary for outgoings is playd in their joint 
names in the nearest savings-bank, and the atten¬ 
tion of savings-bank managers ought to be given 
to sec that the non-certified societies can legally 
open an account with them. The United Order 
has, however, voted the investment of a large 
sum jn a builder’s snccfllalion, with results we 
will not venture 4o anticipate. It holds 
a fortnightly “court.,” as it is termed, in 
the taproom of live Black; Bear, at eight o’clock 
on Saturday night, on which occasions the 
“ regalia” of the order arc displayed, the strong¬ 
box is»placcd on the tabic and examined, and 
a verbal statement of accounts is rendered. 
Fines are then levied, and, by rule, “ spent in 
beer.” Every member is bound to attend, or 
be fined threepence for absence. One fine 
is, “ If any member swears or utters a profane 
word during the time the court is open, he shall 
be fined sixpence for each offence. The money 
to be spent in the room.” The check to one 
sort, of excess is made the inducement to another. 


Taking ali payments into account, fines and 
necessary outlay for beer, the weekly rate, the 
occasional levy, the annual entrance fee, it is 
doubtful whether thirty-three shillings in any 
year clears the farm labourer of all claims from 
the club; thirty-five would be nearer the mark. 
For, besides the sixpence a week, and the annual 
shilling, his expenses arc at least threepence for 
“the good of the house,” if not in fine for 
absence at each fortnightly court. The chance 
of a “levy” is not taken into account, as its 
idbidcnce is uncertain, and moreover it is looked 
upon in the light of that most common good, 
charitable help of the poor to one another in 
affiictiifli and bereavement, and shall not, there¬ 
fore, enter into our calculation. Neither in 
this estimate of cost is any sum (beyond the 
entrance fee) rc&oncd for the expenses of the 
annual festival, against which we should be 
sorry to say a word. The character of the few 
holidays enjoyed by the rural poor will rise as 
the poor themselves rise, socially and morally: 
not by discouraging their littl* opportunities of* 
festive intercourse. The club dinner is to 
many a poor man his one yearly dinner party, 
mftre kindly and sociable than many a feast m 
Belgravia, and God bless it! 

The annual meeting is held by rule at the 
Black Bear, at ten o’clock a.m. on the first 
Monday in May. A statement of accounts is 
then made, arid of all receipts and disbursements 
of the club, exceptfhg fines, which it will be 
remembered are summarily disposed of. “ Shar- 
inc^out.” is then made; it is a bonus of a few 
shillings per member, and the invest ing labourer 
hears the amount with pleasure, as he means t# 
forfeit the day’s wages on the farmland spend 
the whole day jovially. There will be diinier at 
one, for half-past one. Hi? wife and family are 

inus will 


instead of a verbal declaration. The landlord ,to con^ afterwards, ani^ usually the' 
and two of the oMcr and most respected Iben are %lmost pay all. 

joint treasurers. # They have aiox with three un- '•At this mom«it,howeytr, the club is in its 
like locks, of of which each man carri* the pangs of annual dissolution, a process which 
key. It can therefore be open onlyjplu^i t4,e usually occupies a few minutes, until some? 
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member proposes the existence of the Order for 
another year; that the members do consist 
of *-. 

Mark the advantage of khe conirivanee. “ A 
! heavy case” has burdened the sick fund during 
} past years. It k one of the older men. There 
■ is no doubt that although he is now well 
i enough to attend the festival, he will sooij,.have 
i another attack. Take his payments into cluh 
! during past years in a lump sum, and five-and- 
I twenty pounds wouliF not cover them, inde-i 
i pendently of interest. But he has had nearly 
; j ten pounds for sickness; so his name is left out 
,, of the renovated club list, aud the elefttion is 
J! made this time without him. The old man is 
j kindly treated, every one thinks, for he receives 
|j bonus like the rest,'and a dinner ticket gratis. 

' j He will accommodate himself to his position 
j j with the resignation common to men used to 
; bear the stroke of adversity, lie will not spoil 
; i the pleasures of the day by so much as a 
I! murmur. 

i i Another member struck out is a man who 
;i has been always a troublesome customer. He 
j | would be sure to be on the sick fund as long as 
|! the rules allowed, and is now on superannuation 

I j allowance. He had a narrow escape last year, 

II but now they tell him lie may have his bonus 
i. and dinner ticket for nothing', and may go and 

j demand the half-crown a week from poor-rate, 
or go into the union. “Out-door relief,” he 
consoles himself by remarking, “is a bettor 

* j thing than half-a-crown from the Order,” which 
; j is suoject to the weekly deduction of that six- 
j j pence, which is by rule payable in sickness and 
! j m health. The liability for burial money of six 
| j pounds is dismissed with a joke. Three or four 
j I lads of twenty are admitted, and by thil time it 
:! is near the hour for Divine Service. There is a 
i crowd outside and in the house. The band is 
j thumping its big drum, aud rdiiding the air with 
: its screams of agony iff polka measure. The 
i flags of the order are unfurled. The treasurers 
■ l carry their wands, and wear their decorations. 

* | The farm labourer who is a member of this club, 

I ‘ appears with hisfbrothcr members in a blue and 
j white cotton band over one shoulder, tied in 

i| a buncS of red rfobon under the other; and 
the procession starts for church. In cliui%h, 

; the regalia, as the trunjpery is designated, is 
placed in a conspicuous position; it was once 

J ut upon the communion-table. Morning 
’rayer is read by the curate, followed by a 
scrmqp from the rector, who afways receives, 
and generally accepts, the invitation to dinner. 
Par be it from our purpose to write one word 
| tending to lessen any good influence among*thc 
! rural poor. The sermon will have been on the 
1 duty of bearing one another’s burdens, of the 
\ strong helping the weak, or charity and brotherly 

kindness will have^been enforced, a*d so far 
well; bqi we musfTnot forget that the clergy¬ 
man’s assistance upon juch occasions is* in the, 
eves if the mciiibers'of the club, a visible sigjf 
that their scheme hat the approval of the ChurCu. 
p Whenlarger friendly societies werp established 
* in different counties, it was necessary to con¬ 


sider them to some extent as charitable institu¬ 
tions. Subscriptions were obtained for the 
work, and the co-operation of benevolent*men 
was secured. Patrons and""vice-patrons w«#e’ 
found in the leading men of the county, jvho. 
became honorary fiicnyjers, and, with the aid of 
the clergy and others, sound societies were 
fairly managed. The uppermost notion in men’s , 
minds, however, was that the work was a charity. 
There was the same, delusion abolit savings- 
banks. The impression is fast waning in refe¬ 
rence to the banks; but it stiir continues to 
array the friendly society in false attire. The 
friendly society is ns much a matter of £ s. d. • 
at interest, as "arc the deposits in the post-office „ 
savings-banks. In the, year eighteen ’twenty- 
eight, a society, now called the County of Kent 
Pricndly Society, was formed at Sillingbouriie, 
in Kent, through the exertions of a clergyman, 
since identified with the question of life assurance 
among the clergy. Its capital is considerably 
above twenty thousand pounds, and its liabilities 
are several thousands less. In its earlier career 
the Kent Friendly Society elected a great 
number of farm labourers". Their employers 
looked upon the society as a charity, and paid 
for a time the monthly contributions of their 
men. The men, in their turn, considered it to 1 
be a charity, and that of a somewhat insidious ; 
kind; and "when their employers ceased to pay ; 
the premiums, many of the assured forsook it. 
This ignorant proceeding was advantageous to 
the society, for the money they left behind them 
when they ceased to be members, and returned 
to their various “United Orders,” was, to some 
extent, the foundation of its wealth. 

A glance at its tables will show that had a 
farm iabourer joined such a society instead of the 
one above described, when he was, say twenty- 
five years of age, he might have secured the fol¬ 
lowing benefits—sickness and bhrial money, ten 
shillings a week and eight pounds at death, for 
the sum of twenty stuffings ycariy; amljbr atf- 
olher eight ^hillings year lie would have 
secured four shillings a week superannuation 
allowance, to commence at the age of seventy, 
when sickness pay ceases. Tnc full pay in ease 
of sickness would have been given, not foivthrcc 
months, but for a whole year, had he required 
it during the flrst five years’ membership, and 
for a hundred and four weeks at a later time. 
The ^directors would, after the second year, 
have power to reduce him to half-pay. 

This provision may be compared with lhai,.of 
the three months’ sick pay from the United 
Order, and with the cost of that preeaiious 
sffeltcrSvhich does not in the long ran secure 
anything but pauper’s alhftvance and a final 
rcl'uge in the union. In other words, the farm 
labourer thus investing;would have been clear 
of the weekly half-crown of poor-ralo relief. He 
would jjiave continued in his cottage among his 
family, able—like many hale old men on the 
wrong'side of seventy—stiK to earn a few 
shillings from tin* to time in %ht labour, which 
would be a pleasant occupation to him. 

^ W,hat^ then, is the actual case of farm la- 
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, bourers in relation to such societies ? Do tljey 
flock into them, and avail themselves of the 
plan by -means of which every healthy able- 
1 > bodied labourer might secure independence, and 
•obtain a coihforl nble provision such as never falls 
to tAfJot of a pauper b Tncy do not flock in. As 
a rule, the farifl labourers of Kent, for example, 
i will not join the society. Tlfcy prefer the 
1 " Brttmmagem clubs,” of which there are hiifl- 

{ dreds in the county, and unnumbered thousands 
i in the coiyitry. Tiipy leave t o an inconsiderable 
! minority of their numbers, the honourable effort 
| of achieving independence by self-help. 

’ It is a fact that, although the machinery of 
j the County of Kent Friendly Society would 
j place the bulk o£ the farm labourers above the 
; degradation of pauperism at a much less price 
j than they pay to maintain the shariug-out clubs, 

! the mass of the agricultural labourers refuse 
I such means of rescue. Why so P The answer to 
l that question cannot be truly given without; re- 
' j ference to the practical working of the poor-law. 

' j Poverty docs not prevent our peasantry from 
1 venturing upon the struggle, for the labourer 
• pays more, as wc have shown, for bad help than 
! for good. It !,■> not the wish to manage 
i their clubs in their own way, as persons con- 

I versant with the question can testify. It is not 
the desire to conceal from the charitably dis- 

: posed the amount paid by the club in sickness, 

II though this weighs with some of the unscrupu- 
> ; lous j and most assuredly it is not that tlicv arc 
, careless or insensible to” the blessings of inde- 

I pendenee. It, is the fear that, if they break, 
down for a time at any point in tbe long struggle, 

> before they have secured their independence, 

! their, little treasure, laid by in the course of 
i years of hard and honest toil, must go, before 
| they can have help out of the poor-rate. 

; Pauperism and lire beer-house friendly society 
! are thus joined together in delusive compact. 

! But once lot the rules of the friendly society be 
j 1 rer»odelled, its management become trustworthy, 
j its members divested, of the pinion that pau- 
i perism is never to be considered part of the 

£ revision for them as a class, and there will be 
tile danger to tbe club or to tbe club-house. 

; As to meetings of such societies icing held, 
j in the beer-house, we shall uot raise* objection, 
j The remedy for occasional cxccssespnd abuses 
i is to be found,not in interfering witn the liberty 
| of the citizen, but in his moral and social ini- 
! provetaieut. Apart from religious influences, 
j • there is nothing more conducive to such im¬ 
provement than the labour to win independence 
tljr one’s own exertions. . , 

How lias the immoral persuasion taken pos¬ 
session of our firm labourers that the poor-rate 
is “their rent-charge in lieu of the soil which 
thoy cultivate for others ?” That it is for the 
distressed members of the community, and is 
their portion in lieu of the rood of land which, 
undev some semi - barbarous eondiyons, man 
might live o# if they could, is not dispute*, 
But how does it mean •that farm labourers 
should, by help of poor-law provision,’•be able 
to marry many years earlier tliai'^nicttle-sluss 


ratepayers can afford to marry; that they should 
frame their expenditure oJpsuch a scale as to 
leave nothing but their club when *the evil day 
arrives ; that thc\lub should be so contrived, as 
by its annual dissolution and renewal, to throw 
cases upon tbe poor-rate ? 

The friendly society is taken into account by 
the guardians outlie poor in every application 
for relief. In certain unions—it is feared they 
form but a small pcj-centage of the unions in 
this country—its members arc not refused help, 
but a portion of the relief which would be as¬ 
signed without deduction to applicants who, 
through improvidence, belonged to no club, is 
allotted to them. 

A return showing the number of unions which 
adopt this partial concession on behalf of the 
benefit club would be valuable and easily ob¬ 
tained by the authorities. It is, however, to be 
feared that, in the great majority, flic harsh and 
strict interpretation of the, principle of destitu¬ 
tion before relief, is insisted upon, so that the 
sick member of a friendly society would be 
denied all aid. But whether this be the case or 
not, the fact remains that a heavy discouragement 
is thus placed by the administrators of Hie poor- 
law in the way of the friendly society. 

By t lie act known as the Small Tenements 
Act, the incidence of the rate was removed from 
cottagers; and the owner instead of the occupier, 
in all parishes where if was so agreed, was j! 
henceforth to bear the burden. It was, said the j 
preamble, “expensive, difficult, and frequently 
impracticable” to collect the rate. Tbe term 
“ frequently impracticable” was held to be better 
than saying “frequently impossible,” although J 
the .distinction was somewhat puzzling. But I 
admit tiug the force of the reasons found in the 
“expense and difficulty, and the frequent im- 
prneticabilily*” they belong to a time when there 
was not that prosp^jity in the country which has 
since raised the wages of farm labourers very j 
considerably. Till this act is repealed, we may < 
search in vain for the remedy to the mischievous 
view taken by the poor, which guides them* in 
their choice dr formation of a benefit society. 

For it is matter of experience il»t the pay- 
,vncnt of the poor-rate would introduce an effec¬ 
tual check on the reckless and shameless system 
by which claims a*c commonly made, notwith¬ 
standing the vigilance and activity of the reliev¬ 
ing officer, and the supervision of the guardians. 
Unscrupulous claimants who arc encouraged to 
get as much as Alley can would bo Announced 
without reserve by those whose opinion they 
would regard, and the duties of a deserving 
find much abused class of men, rclieving-officers, 
would be lightened of much that is discreditable * 
to applicants for relief, aud harassing and anffoy- 
ing to themselves. % • 

Tffh new class of ratepayers would have re- 1 
stored to them tile parish franchise, of which 
the •above-named measure fleprived them, and 
such a privilege would help to seeure prompt 
settlement o? the rat&iues. In nominating 
or votings for The guardians, the farm labourers 
mitrht take some interest, and who would suffer 
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from such an exercise of their rights, even if an 
occasional nomination emanated from the Black 
Bear, and resulted in a Tory candidate nomi¬ 
nated in vestry? «, 

We believe, then, that such an alteration as 
should make the rural poor careful of the ex- 

! >enditure of the rate, accoppauied by the know- 
edge that they are already paying into ttye 
“ sharing-out’ 1 clubs sufficient' to provide them 
with means adequate to their requirements, 
would call forth the efforfs of respectable farm 
labourers, not debarred by age or infirmity, to 
achieve their independence. 

One other step in the advance movement of 
sound benefit societies would he gained by a rule 
that no questions should be asked of an applicant, 
by the board of guardians, about the relief he 
has from his club. The members would find it 
to be in the interest of their society to prevent 
members who endeavoured to unite, dishonestly, 
sickness pay and union relief. A beneficial 
alteration would be introduced into the society’s 
rules of a nature and for a purpose similar to that 
which at present is in force, and is to the follow¬ 
ing effect: “ That no member of this society shall 
belong to any other benefit society on pain of 
exclusion.” The object of this is to prevent 
persons who can cam, when strong and hearty, 
fourteen or eighteen shillings a week, from re¬ 
ceiving twenty or twenty-four shillings a week 
when so ill as to declare “ on” the funds of the 



must not be injured by the frieudlj society, we I; 
should find safe and 1rell,managcd societo, or !! 
branches of them, becoming the rule instead of 
the exception! 



A DIKGE. 

Will the dead Hours come again, 
From the arras of the buried Years 

Though we call, we call in vain, 

And they will not heed our tears. 

Why, O why were they slain, 

By thy fears ? » 

Will the dead Love e’er return. 

For all thy late desire ? 

Can thy grief unclose Love’s urn, 

Or make of the ashes—lire; 

Though the cinders yet may burn 
Hound the pyre ? 


Alas and alas for the Goue! 


We mourn and we mourn in vain, 
Like a ghost, or the dreamy tone 
Of some long-forgotten strain, 
Their memory haunts the Lone 
But with pain. 


AUNT BELLA. 


club. 

The provision applied to the rate would run 
thus, with a necessary and proper exception: 

“ That no member of this society shall receive 
union relief when ‘ on the funds,’ unless, in ,thc 
opinion of a majority of members at the fort¬ 
nightly meeting, his circumstances arc considered 
such as entitle him to the same.” 

The recipient of relief under these circum¬ 
stances would lose nothing of his* respectability 
by being so reduced by digress as to be thus 
recommended by his club to the guardians; no 
person of right feeling would brand such an 
applicant with the term, pauper. Let us be 
permitted, then, to flrgc on the attention of the 
select committee appointed to report on the 
poor-law, the good that might come of such a 
reform. 

Something might also tye done on behalf 
of the friendly society by direct legislation. A 
central power, appointed by parliament, is re¬ 
quired for the purpose o£ systematising and 
exercising supervision over societies'liow strug¬ 
gling alone. A central tmrd'hppointed by par¬ 
liament would strengthen the hands of every 
society it recognised. It would inform societies 
of their exact financial condition, and point out 
thessteps necessary to guard against insolvency, 
or to recover from a position of insolvency not 
hopeless. It would associate fr 9 m its c#rc all 
societies wht$c rules and management were not 
trustworthy. It would have powers, by mians 
of official trustees, *to fund the property or place 
it in safe hands, in conformity with present pro- 1 
visions of the Law of Friendly Sdcietifs. The 
rural poor would have, every public encourage- 


- ! 

Atjst Bella had been the eldest of a large j 
family of brothers and sisters, all, except herself, ; 
remarkable for good looks; dark-eyed, chesnut- ,' 
haired girls ana boys, with clear cut features i, 
and summery cheeks and lips. Their parents ! 
dying early, she had fallen into the troublous ;; 
inheritance of the mother’s cares without her j; 
blessings, and bad so soon dropped her own j 
little comforts and preferences, add left them i 
behind so far out of sight in tending and caring ,; 
for her troublesome uro5d, that she totally |l 
forgot to look byik for tlymv and so came to j \ 
live in other folks’ life far more than in her j 
own. _ , | 

She had passed all her maiden‘life in London, ( , 
and could .speak as an eve witness of strange :j 
things I hf a read of, and people whom I took j , 
to be prcUv nearly a» mythical as my well- i 
beloved Siaubad and Aladdin. Stye remembered 
Lord Gporge Gordon’s No Popery riots, and j 
her brothers’ rushing in with scared faces and 
the stifling scent of fire about thfem, from the * j 
place where Lord Mansfield’s noble library and 
rich furniture were a-blaze. She had curtseydd | 
to George the Third pottering about his gardens 
at Kew, and she had once, Wy what chance I ' 
utterly forget, been in the mysterious penetralia j 
of the palace itself, wluye she had enjoyed j 
a glimpse of the “ sweet Queen,” of Madame j 
d’Arblay’s,adoration just returned from morning 
service, and sitting weazened and grotesque, ; 
yflth a salfow visage and a grand < point-laee fly- i 
'cap, amidst a group it florid Fringejs-daughters j 

in lilac 4affety with green top-knots on their j 
pow/iered quels, and looking like a bunch of j 
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fall-blown durlbulas. “ And not one of them 
my dear,” quoth Aunt Bella, “dared, forJhe 
life of hpr, sit down in her mother’s presence 
I without special permission, however her poor 
r .young legsamight ache with standing.” 

Then there was t^e delightful story of the 
tetSpRrty at Mrs. Betty Deering’s, a quondam 
schoolfellow add friend of Aunt Bella's, where 
she Jiad had the honour of contcmplatitg 
DooMt Johnson at feeding lime. “All the 
women my dear,” she would say, “ran jnad 
about th! great Dr? Johnson in those days. He 
was as much the fashion as mode silk and point 
ruffles, though for my part I declare I found 
him vastly unmannered and loutish the only 
time I ever was in his company. For though 
poor Mrs. Betty had asked a choice little party 
of ladies to meet him, and though she spent the 
best part of two days in her past ry-closet, rolling 
out the cakes and whipping raspberry creams to 
please his palate, he never gave tier so much as a 
civil word for all her pains, but sat glowering 
and sulking and supping up dish after dish of tea 
as fast as she could serve him with them, till 
I thought he looked more like Burly Bruin 
in the story book, gobbling down the hot por¬ 
ridge, than a book-wriling human Doctor. And 
all the ladies sat round the table, nervously 
smoothing down their laced aprons or playing 
with their fans, not daring even to whisper to 
one another, much less venture on a remark 
to the great man, not even clever Miss Letitia, 
Mrs. Betty’s youngest sister, who 1 know had 
been hard at her books for a week before, that 
she might distinguish herself in conversing with 
him. 


“ At last, my dear, when tea was nearly over, 
and the Great Doctor had eaten and drunk more 
than half the dainties on the table, poor Mrs. 
Betfv contrived to pluck up a spirit, aud made 
a bold eflfcrt to get one little word of praise in 
return for all her trouble, by asking him very 
njpdcstly whether he approved of the cheese¬ 
cakes—I am quite sure he had swallowed half a 
dozen of them at l?asl—for they were made by 
hep own hands from a famous receipt of her 
grandmothers. But instead of the pleasant 

J rord the poor soul was weak enough to look 
or, Bruin turned upon her as sharply as couM 
be, with a snap and ajgrowl. 1 

“ * Madam,’ says lie, c if your rook bad had 
the making fif them, she would have done more 
justice to your grandmother’s recipe ? 

“ What* flutter it put us all in, especially poor 
vapourish Mrs. Betty ; and how glad wc were 
• when the Great Doctor rolled himself surlily out 
of the parlour before the tca-thiftgs \fcre re* 
moved. It v»s like having a nightmare taken 
off all our hearts, and wc grew quite sociable and 
merry, after Mrs. Jetty had swallowed a double 
dose of her drops to get over the disappoint¬ 
ment I remember we talked about the new 
French dances, which were thoujfht so charm¬ 
ing, and which I had never seen.* I knoAwe 
talked of them that evyiing, because when \«e 
were all HaJiding up to take leave, olfl Mrs. Di 
Vavasour, who liad been a beauty upd a great, 


toast fifty years before, and who had just been 
describing to us the fine tairthnight parties she 
bad shone at in her teens,"insisted, upon giving 
us a few steps ag a sample of what she called 
the, passy-pied, which was a favourite daace in 
her days, though I don’t believe she had the 
name of it quite right. And so with her hood 
op, and her gown tifeked up for walking home. 
Brisk Mrs. Di vrtnt tripping about to show ns 
the figure, till her stout quilted petticoat, being 
unused to such gay doings, broke loose ana 
fell about her heels, and so put an end to her 
dancing.” 

Sometimes, but only when she was quite sure 
of godpapa* not being at band to hear her, 
Aunt Bella would indulge me with a song, or at 
least a scrap of one, in a small treble, cracked 
and weak, but perfectly in tune, and not with¬ 
out some taste and feeling in the using. Her 
ear was admirably correct, and she had once 
learned to play a little on the harpsichord: 
enough to “ pick out” the store of tunes she 
knew, which had been a great pleasure to her 
in a quiet way, “ But when I married, dear,” 
said she, one day, “ Captain Vance—” she never 
spoke of him familiarly as Roger, but some¬ 
how the formal surname never sounded cold or 
formal in her mouth—“ Captain Vance could not 
endure to see my brown paws fumbling over the 
keys, and old Mrs. Vance detested music, even 
if it. was good, so I soon left off playing, and, 
indeed, I should never have made anything of 
music, though I love to listen to it dearly.” 

Of all Anut Bella’s ditties 1 think my favourite 
was a fragment of a ballad tacked to a sort of 
rub-a-dub monotonous tune, and ending with 
tffc refrain of “ I shan’t get to sleep to night!” 
Bdt what the rest of it was about, I have long 
utterly forgotten, except that there was some¬ 
thing'about “snakes” aud “ fire” in it, which 
gave the wHblc composition a smack of diablerie, 
greatly to my fancy. 

Then there was the well-known song front 
the Beggar’s Oper£ which so often does duty 
now in modern ball-rooms, as a dance tune. I 
learned it first from dear Aunt Bella’s lipsfand 
were I to try to sing it now, in a voice scarcely 
less quavering than hers was tlftni, I should 
surely catch myself adorning the tune with the 
little old-fashioned trill and shake of the head, 
with wliich she 51 ways accompanied a certain 
high note long drawn out witu coquettish em¬ 
phasis towards the close of the strain. 

She lied an oifllandish song too. with what 
she called Polfch w^rds, of which 1 fancy she 
understood as little as I did, and perhaps, after 
all, they were mere gibberish, but Aunt Bella 
believed in their genuineness, for she had learned 
them from a schoolfellow who was the cjjild of 
a Russian merchant. The tiyift was quaint and 
barbarous enough I tin sure to have been 
Chinese, au& eaoli veflte ended with the words’, 
“jTo mi dola, To mi dola,” and tfieu, in a little 
bird-twitter, “ pree,* preef pree, pfee, pree!” 

with which # thc song <fced out. 

" "" '■ ■ ■■—-—■— . .. ... 

* See page 323 of the present volume. 
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When in a merry wood (and that was not cunning little hussy was aimftig all the tittle, 
seldom) I used to l^pr Aunt Bella as I came in, a&d she fairly forgets herself in the joy of her 
“breaming” over her work a comioal old pet suocoss, and answers in an-allegro WQyement:' 
stare, which 1 never heard supg by anyone else, o yes, Mr. Gentleman !—now I -will go! 

though, for aught I know, it may be to he found O, now I will go 1 0, now I will 'go! 

ia one of the plays she had seen in her child- Whereupon, in a hnz^ vision of wedding «&rery, 
hood. Rare or common, its roystering curtness aud i eiJce applauds rapturously, ana the 
used to delight me, and tints it ran, duly pointed performance eloses. 


rr mi i n i • n c f r i xAUiii jhuu^ matr; waa jiul lu IJK 

Me. The Whtd was ui tlic form of a dialogue rciormcd b prcccp1 . or example. She still 

between Kitty, who seemed to be a maiden persisted infxstening fantastic poufs (I think 
of low degree, and her minuter, whose superior ' he callcd thcni) O f° spotted ro k und hcf 

ori^mleX S “P?* ^.TST* 


only under the title of- Mr Gentleman” One tiliaciousl )o hi „|,. llcelcd shoes‘to her life’s 
fine Sunday morning, Mr. Gentleman opens the cud . vas 

never seen without a flounced 

conversation as follows: ‘apron of some sort. Yet, Heaven knows it 

Go to chnrcli, Kitty! was no inherent love of finery that made Aunt 

Go! go! go! Bella obstinate in her eccentricities of dress, 

(Kitty, answering con fuoco.) for she never put on, to my knowledge, the few 

No ! Mr. Gentleman, Innhets she possessed. They were heirlooms 

Kb! no! no! °! somc v *duc, inherited from cross old Mrs. 

' ’ ,, ' Vance. One day, 1 remember her showing me 

(Mr. Gentleman, aslomshaf,.) a beautiful little antique ring, a diamond and 

For why? For why? Mifs Kitty, for why ? ruby star; and my asking* her why she neuter 

(Kittj', doggedly.) wore it? How gillie laughed, dear soul, at the 

Because I can’t go to church like a Ladyc. question! YV hv, Loonic, dear, she answered 

TX ... . ... . —iioouie was the pet name she always ca'led 

Here the poet strikes in with a description of me by; but its derivation is utleflv lost to me 

the subsequent action,.pithy m matter, though in { |ic inisfg of infancy—" why, Boonic, do you 

uu y m rhyme: 'think tiiesa,ivory hands of mine are likely to 


faulty in rhyme: 

O then, Mr. Gentleman, he bespoke, 

And a fine silk gown for Kitty wa3 bought. 

Mr. Gentleman, now lonfident of success, 
again attempts to lead Miss Kitty in the way 

-a- -t_u „ __ 1 _ 


she should # go, but again unsuccessfully. Once and so 1 told Captain Vance, when he tried to 
more Miss Kitty pertly replies'with her “ No! smarten me up, years and years ago, with a 
no! no !” and her swain once more attempts to pearl suit from Hamlet’s. We yvere living neat" 
influence her by the gift of some other choice 'P——‘then^llie cathedral town where the glee 
article of dress. “A fine straw hat,” for in- club was), and my beloved had bfeen up to town 
stance, or, “A fine lace veil,” but all to no pur- about some improved telescope, which lie was 
pose. The art pf the singer used to cousist in very anxious to get, and which cost a world of 
protracting the denouement as long as possible, money.” 

by enumerating all the intents ofa fine lady’s 1 must stop a moment to think over tho sweet 
wardrobe,oncTJyone,whetb“”“**■'— 1 --,— .• 


wardrobe, oncUy one, whether they would fit info cadpnce which that strangcly-poetical title, “ my 
■ je verse dr no. Ah last,'niter half an hour’s beteved,” pfononnoedin threedistiiict syllables, 
haggling, driven to desperation by repeated re- tfScd to have in Aunt iBolla’s mouth* and how 
fusids,Mr. Gentleman chances to* hit on the far from laughable it sounded, though applied 
atcrtcUm bait of “ a gold ring,” at which the by a homely^old woman to her homeiy eld 


here and there with satirical c&iphasis: * Poor, patieut Aunt Bella! How I n&ed to 

Master Tom is married, worry her, by pertinaciously insisting on Mr. 

Pray what says Gt. Paul ? Gentleman offering more ,and more . bribes of 

mistaken, pretty things fo his wily sweetheart; though 

* kne ^’ wicil a child’s quickness, that finery 

Mind the golden rufc,’ ' n f *J er / arle! * cou f ld "* even then 

Look before you leap, hat 1 shc ',. k !‘ d no "ohon of act ing off her 

Or else vou’Il plav the fool! homely little person to the best advantage; 

■p j , , ,'. . -l . nay, she would often make her appearance in 

a delectation, too, on grand occasions, ra i, neu t 0 f suc j, incongruous forms and colours, 

Aunt Bella w ould perform a moral and ucscrip- that my dear mother, who made her own spare 
tive nursery ballad, entitled “Go to Church, hut graceful figure a verv model of quakerish 
Kitty.’ The words, looked at now through the neatness, used sometimes'to remonstrate with 
spectaoles^ of mv latter days, seem a sort of her on the subject, as seriously ns if those terrible 
versified Vt hole Duty of Woman, for the use of buff chintzes a grandramage, and those salmon- 
the prim little damse s of old mother-in-law colourcd an{] {Jlue-striped taffctics-I always 
Vance’s time in breast-knots and high-licclcd n)arvellwl whcrc sUc „ 0 l them, unless they were 
shoes; though, indeed, it might give useful ru- rcIics of hcr LondolJ ^ Js _ w ’ re rea n v si jL s of 

dunentary instruction to the present unproved somc grcat rooml delinquency. But it urns all 
generation m the socia duties of their after of I10 b usc> Auat j ?c! lu's taste was not to be 


• mule tuesiv, ivory nanus ot mine are likely to 
be impromVby putting jewels on them ?” 

I thoughtUliey did hot want improving, and 
I told her so. 

“Ah, child!” said she, “but I know better; 
and so 1 told Captain Vance, when he tried to 
smarten me up, years and years ago, with a 
pearl suit from Hamlet’s. We .were living near" 
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husband bf thirty long years. She often spoke 
of him s«; always, in the few months jwhieh 
separated his death from hers, except when she 
was snore than commonly moved, and then she 
would call her departed'husband “that dear 
angel.” . • 

llut to go* back to the story of the pearl suit 
from Harold's • 

When he came back from town,” said Aunt 
‘Bella, “bringing the telescopes and all sorts of 
scientific instruments, besides, he put •}. little 
purplf morocco base into my hands, and told me, 
very pleasantly, that I must wear its contents 
for his sake, and that he had bought them quite 
a bargain, owing to the fashion of them having 
somewhat gone out. Then he went into his 
study, and siHit himself in with his packing-cases 
till tea-time. In the meanwhile of course I 
opened the case, and there, child, lay the loveliest 
pearl brooch and earrings, with a twist of seed 
pearl for the neck! How sorry 1 fell, for 1 knew 
1 must pain him bv begging him to send them 
back, lest lie glioulu be more pained by seeing 
me wear them. But for all that 1 could not help 
standing before the glass and try'tig the pretty 
twist round my old throat; but, Lord! child, it 
made me look like a blackamoor, so I turned 
awfty pretty quickly, and popped it into the 
morocco case, and never looked at it again. It, 
pained me sorely to tell my beloved that indeed, 
indeed, l could not wear his beautiful present, 
ami that, with his leave I would very much 
rather have it changed for the silver coffee-pot 
we had long talked of buying. 

“At first, he thought me silly and unkind, tod 
was quite crusty about my refusal, and for three 
or four days he hardly spoke a word to me, nor 
would he let me do anything for him as usual 
(the consequence of which was that he caught a 
terrible chill from putting on his under-waist¬ 
coats uiHiired, for he regularly put back in the 
drawer those that 1 wanned and set out for him). 
^And all those days I did nothing but. cry and 
repent what J had done to pain my kind hus¬ 
band, and tweutf times I wanted to tell him 1 
would keep the pearl suit and wear it, or dress 
myself ouf as a May-dav queen, sooner than he 
# should be angry with me. But when he was 
laid up with the sorc-throaf, he sacw quite plea¬ 
sant again, and lc^ me come rnout. him, and 
never so much as mentioned life cause I had 
given him*for vexation. And then 1 found out, 
that the morocco case had gone bSck to 11am- 
let’s in Exchange for the. tail silver coffee-pot 
with the ebony handle, which stands in the eat¬ 
ing-room cupboard, and I do think I like it the 
better because it cost me all tltosc tears; jpr 
you see after all, Boouio dear, Captain Vance 
indulged me in the very thing 1 wished.” 

When godpapn returned from his walk, he 
had always bis superannuated pointer Duke fol¬ 
lowing at his heels. A respectable quadruped 


dog of tilt most imperturbable demeanour and 
the stumpiest tail I ever saw. Goypupa Vance 


always dressed for dinner; that is, he had a 
whole armour suit of wraps to lay aside, anil a 
somewhat lighter panc^fiy to put. on—i do be¬ 
lieve he changed his raiment with every breeze 
that blew—and, for some mysterious reason past 
my finding out, a black ribbon always spanned 
the stone-colourcd waistcoat at dinner-time, sus¬ 
taining a small eye-glass, which I do not think 
he ever used# 

Dinner was rather a solemn affair, to be sure, 
and neither Aunt Bella nor 1 seemed to be talk¬ 
ing our own talk while it lasted but I used to 
pardon the duluess of the feast, in consideration 
»of its daintiness; and then we were soon up¬ 
stairs again, and godpapa went straight to his 
studies or his slumbers, and did not appear iu 
the drawing-room for hours. In the interval. 
Aunt Bella and 1 would trot in and out of the 
flower-beds in the little square of garden over 
the way, where bees and butterflies always 
seemed more alert than elsewhere, round the 
musky purple scabious bushes and the long 
sprays of sweet blush roses at the gate. When 
it was damp or windy, and we stayed in-doors, 
an episode would sometimes occur, in which, to 
mv shame be it spoken, I used always to take 
especial diversion. 

1 have mentioned the splendid cabbage-roses 
which grew round the windows of the basement 
story in Meadow-row. Those roses were the 
object of frequent predatory attacks by the idle 
boys of South-cove, as Aunt Bella well knew, 
and she seemed to feel by instinct when a party 
of young Bedouins were stealing round tho 
house-corner by the steps, to clutch a branch of 
the fragrant flowers and scamper down the road 
’with their booty. In the first years when I 
knew her, and even after her sight began to 
fail, she would noiselessly raise tire sash of the 
corner window, just enough to put out her 
head, nmPwatch the small malefactors creeping 
along the railings. But no sooner did they 
stretch their bands towards the prize, than 
up would go the sash to its full height with a 
bang, and Aunt Bella, towering awfully in her 
fortalice, would launch* after the fugitives, as 
they took to their heels, a volley of such un¬ 
earthly inarticulate • noises, compounded of 
groaning, shrieking, and cackling, that I am 
sure I wonder liiow they had the courage 
ever to rcturft to their nefarious enterprise. 
And to make the explosion of her wrath more 
effective, the kitchen-door on tho side steps 
would vbe sure kit such times to fly open, and 
Tackett or Keziah would rush madly out, duster 
in hand, make vigorous demonstration at the re¬ 
treating foe, and they would come back panting 
in a few moments, distanced by about a quarter 
of a mile. > m 

I do not think I ever stoot^ within tire sacred 
precincts of Godpapa Vance’s study by day- 
light. If was nnl'piu the evening dusk, by 
special invitation, that wc ehildftnwere allowed 
to put fool withmathat awful chamber, lined on 
two sides with bookshelves, and on a tltird with 
prim iitl& black cabinets, filled with pale un¬ 
til eaifing-iooking 1 shells and preserve*! befeb&of 
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vicious aspect. The window, which took up 
nearly all the fourth side of the room, used to 
be open on these solemn occasions, and, on the 
side of the writing-table nearest to the light, 
were displayed such of the aforesaid shells or 
insects as godpapa thought fit to call upon us 
to admire. His large wicker arm-chair and a 
smaller chair opposite to it Were the only sitting 
accommodation in the room. (Large smooth 
mahogany instrument cases there were in 
plenty; but what mortal child would have 
dared make free with their mysterious support, 
under tlie very eye of the great enchanter, and 
the surveillance of the tall violoncello case 
which stood stark in the comer by the window, 
like a corpulent familiar ? 

There were evenings which were marked by 
a more than common solemnity, however, when 
not only I, but all my mother’s little tribe of 
nestlings, ranging between four and nine years 
old, used to be summoned to the celebration of 
the mysteries in godpapa’s study. On these oc¬ 
casions it was dark before we were called in, and 
when we entered, the largest telescope was 

I )lanted in front of the open window, and the 
amp liad a large green shade on, which made 
the room so dark that it was very difficult for 
our restless young legs not to entangle them¬ 
selves in some of the manifold stumbling-blocks 
which encumbered the floor. Then after weary 
pauses of preparation, occupied by godpapa in 
pointing the telescope, wiping the lenses, and 
going through other cabalistic forms, we were 
called forward one by one and directed to peep 
at Jupiter, or Saturn, or the mountains in the 
moon. And, indeed, it was all pretty much the 
same to us wliich of the heavenly bodies we werS 
expected to see, for godpapa was always dread¬ 
fully cross and fidgety on those momentous even¬ 
ings, and we were frightened and awkward, and 
the sky was generally toll of clouds, and the stars 
were pertinaciously obstinate iit playing bo-peep 
among their feathery folds, so that I can answer 
for those provoking planets more often than 
otherwise disguising themselves in the form of 
hugecblack lumps suspiciously like the opposite 
chimney-pots to my eyes, except on one or two 
occasions, when the apparition of something 
bright scurrying, as it seemed to me, across the 
corner of the lens, made me jump backward in 
such trepidation as once to brfbg the back of 
my head into unpleasant ^collision with the 
chronometer-case behind me. 

It was only on those awful telescope evenings 
that Aunt Bella took part in ounscicntific pur¬ 
suits in the study. She would he in and out of 
the room a dozen times in half an hour, and, 
when invited, would apply her eye to the glass 
and emulate, “Ah! wonderful!” years after, 
dear soul l she had ceased to be able clearly to 
distinguish even the stitches in her netting. # I 
Tcnow, now, that she busllftl in and odt, that she 
might be alwaytVeady to cloak our awkwardness I 
and smooth*-away a sharp vmfd from godpapa, 
with a caress bestowed in^the gloom on some 
little curly: head, or by, the stealthy present of a 
mOis&of tjie caudied iris root that always Rirked 


in the queer little old world bonbonniere of 
chased silver, with a brown agate »x the lid, 
which she carried in her pocket. 

The only time I ever heard Aunt Bella offer a 
word of remonstrance to her lord, was«onone of 
these evenings, when he liad driven us nearly 
wild with his crusty ways and his proliibitWEs 
r not to move or ipeak, or do anything but what 
it was utterly impossible wc should uo, namely, 
see some astronomical conglomeration announced 
as fot^hcoming on that nigfit. Then, hearing 
by some small sniffs and gurgling gasps that the 
younger ones were on the briuk of a demon¬ 
stration, dear Aunt Bella charitably hustled the 
delinquents out upon the landing-place, exclaim¬ 
ing with a backward glance, ■“ Roger Yance ! 
Roger Vance!”—this, I suppose/was her culmi¬ 
nating symptom of irritation—“ don’t make the 
childrenfancyyou arc angry with them;” and so 
swept us off to a game at beggar-my-neighbour or 
hunt the slipper. So those astronomical recrea¬ 
tions, if they were thorny times to us, were no 
less stormy and anxious for Aunt Bella. 

THE GIRLS THEY LEAVE 
BEHIND THEM!. 

Tire British soldier fight hi" the battles of his 
country, and returning after his term of service 
to his native village, a bronzed veteran, with 
medals on his breast and money in his pocket, 
to gratify the pride and relieve the necessities 
of his parents in their declining years—is cer¬ 
tainly a cheering spectacle. But the British 
soldier getting drunk and infuriate, smashing 
heads with pewter pots in public-houses, and 
taking the opportunity of being turned out to 
run a muck in the streets, and attack the 
passers-by with his belt, is as certainly depress¬ 
ing to the well-regulated mind. Tht British 
soldier, in fact, is a very noble fellow, when he 
docs not happen to be a savage, which his besj, 
friends must, admit lie occasionally is. 1 know 
that there has generally be&i a difference of 
opinion among high military authorities as to 
how far it is desirable to make him quite re¬ 
spectable. The Duke of Wellington said, as, 
tlfc result of ‘his experience, that the greatest 
rascals alwayafought the best; and this opinion 
is probably not unrepresented among com¬ 
manding officers in the present day.*' Soldiers’ 
libraries, soldiers’ clubs, soldiers’ workshops, and 
all the other modem means of improving the 
intellectual and moral condition of the men, do 
not find such general favour among their,su¬ 
periors Os might be supposed. There are still 
colonels of the “ good” old school who would tell 
you in confidence—as George the Third gave 
his opinion of Shakespeare—“ It won’t do to 
say so, you know, but all tlfis new-fashioned 
nonsense is ruining the men. What have they 
to do‘with b&'oks, and having their condition 
ameliorated, as they call it p By Jfve, sir! if 
this goes on they will ge^a great deal too clever 
for discipline, and what will becofli# 1 of the 
service theqP” 
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Our representative colonel exactly hits the at an occasional great gathering, in order to 
point in his last remark. The educated soldier show her right to be there. 

■« is a great acal too clever a fellow for the "kind Tire march of a regimeft from its old quarters 

of discipline, wliioh used to be enforced, but is a gay gallant spectacle. “ ThS Girl 1 left be- 

which it has been found safe to modify in defer* hind me/' playffd by the band, has an exhilarating 
1 enee to the improved giatcrial. If the experi- sound, and suggests a romantic young person, 
ifllpHt has sugceeded so far, why not carry it a such as you see in pictures, taking an affec- 

S rcat deal further ? Our volunteers, who may tionate leave of a splendid-looking fellow in full 

e supposed to be all person! of respectable* uniform and juried moustache; the scene, a 
' eduction, do not find drill and its attendant pleasant bit of couutry close to a stile with a 

; duties incompatible with intelligence and know- church spire just, visible through the trees. « 

j ledge ;sund altlioigh they are, of course, Hot so The young lady vows to be true to him for an 
hard worked as the professional soldier, still it indefinite time—generally understood to be 
must be remembered that the latter has nothing “seven long years”—and he, on his part, is 
i else but soldiering to do. The fact is, that cduca- never to forgct’her—nev-er! The love passages of 
■ tion assists discipline instead of destroying it, pro- the ranks, however, have not been uniformly of a . 

vided that thc^iisciplinc be enforced with proper cheering character to contemplate, and those of I 
| judgment. And here we have the secret of the its members who have entered into the bonds of j 

objection entertained by the old school. Ignorant wedlock are worse off than their less scrupu- j 

ruffianism is easier to govern than intelligent lous comrades: a state of things not quite as it 
respectability. It is less difficult to deal with should be. They have married with the cou- 
a pack of hounds through the medium of an sent of their commanding officers, and their 
active whipper-in, than to keep a body of men wives are borne on what is called “the strength ' 

j in order, mai/lly by moral force—men with of the regiment.” These comparatively fortu- J i 
brains and tongues, to say nothing of hearts, naie partners accompany them, and are pro- 
and who have perceptions and feelings in com- vided for equally with themselves. But only j! 
mon w ith those who control them. The highest a small number are allowed to each com- j 
military authority has officially informed a certain pany; and the men who have married without J 
officer who held a rather conspicuous position waiting fur a vacancy—as large numbers do in 
for many days at Aldershot, a short time since, every regiment while in quarters—are ruthlessly j 
that temper, judgment, and discretion (“or tom away from their families, who arc frequently j 
words to that effect”) are the first qualities left without the smallest provision. During the j 
necessary fur command. The dictum applies absence of the regiment their case is hard enough, 
i forcibly to the relation between officers and for.thcy have no recognition from authority, and, 

: officers "and the relation between officers wd without recognition, they can have no rations. ■ 

! men. As for the idea that a fighting-man must A certain proportion of soldiers’ wives may ma- j 
be a thorough blackguard, it is oue disproved wage to obtain an honest living; but the majo- ' 

! by constant experience. city—and it is of no use blinking t he fact—obtain j 

It is scarcely necessary to give special reasons a living which is not honest, and which cannot J 
for urging the intellect uni and moral improvement be considered reputable by any stretch of charity. 

! of anv class of men. But as it has been held that It may be* said that the men should not marry j: 

the soldier must not be improved, upon practical without their cokraol’s consent when they know 
: grounds, we may venture to give a reason why the chances to which they and their wives will Jie 
! Ac should be improved, upon practical ground's exposed. But the argument is worth nothing, j 

. also. The question of promotion from the ranks It is as useless to preach prudence of this kind ; 

has always been a difficult one, aud, while it re- to soldiers, as to any otl^r class. Those vdio err : 
ntains as i£ is, it can scarcely be said to be in this respect, be it remembered, are not likely ; 

settled. The old companions of a man so to be tbe worst men iq a regiment. ’ 

promoted he must renounce altogether; aqd, A great deal is being aoue for tbe soldier 

with his new companions, he c;li scarcely be in these days. lie is well fed; he is well ! 

considered at lioim*. By thenness he may clothed; and, if4ic.be not toowell paid, ho is none ‘ 

be reckoned a capital fellow, and he may be the worse off for it ^for the possession of money 

highly popular; but he is somehow not “ one of means the temptation to spend it in liquor, j 

them*’ in general society, and tbe difficulty is the grejt enemy of himself and the service. He lh ; 
the more marked if lie have a wife. For it is lias a great dcid of liberty for the purpose ofexer- j 
not likely that any long course of meritorious eise ; tic has clubs,*and in some stat ions he has ; ! 
conduct which that probably cstinabl* woniaji workshops. He has every opportunity for edu- «; 
may liuvc pursued, is known to anybody but her eating himself and cultivating his mind. But j| 
husband. Even were her merits recognised, all these advantages will never make him what p 
the crown has no power to give a commis- he should be, so long as his domestic relations j 
‘ sion to a lady Which will compel her to be remain what they are.^Evcn wMfcnbe has married | 

■ accepted by her own sex. Tbe consequence vnh props* regard Ufctlie regulations of the scr* ' 

is, *uiat, unless in a very exceptional ease, vice, when his wife is lodged ami otherwise pro- | 

she will meet, with nothing mege tbau*bare tided for by the sdqfe, his is a very«purious kind j 
•' toleration, and, feeling herself considerably mare ofhomelile. Only the other day—-during a cele- i 
: out of place than her Husband, will shun society, brated tiiA—it was Urged that the wife even of \ 
; contenting herself by putting in au*appearauce a nonrconunissioned offidfer could not liav^ haen «► 






annoyed by having a sentry placed near her This is a plan which would be worth consider* 
sick‘bed, as she had never been used to iug-«at any rate as regards one pjrt of the 
greater privacy, andhl* no feelings to be out- dub-nuilding. Objections might be made on 
raged. Let promotion from the ranks be the score of the too intimate association in- 
extended as yon will; but it must always be volved. But the association could surely not be 
impossible to place men and women who luivc more intimate than thatj necessitated in bar- 
become reconciled to the accomodation afforded racks: while the mingling ntiglit |»e condueifS 
to soldiers and tboir wives and subjected to the to outward propriety, which is a vocy good pre¬ 
influences naturally arising thqrofrom, on a *panytion for better things, 
real equality with gentlenien and ladies. The gulf Some comparison lias been made betweeneour 
between the two classes is fait on the one side military system and that of 1 France. It can 
equally with the other; and, so strongly on one scarcely be said that they manege thiugse-better 
side in particular, that non-commissioned officers in the latter country as regards soldiers’ wives, 
have repeatedly refused commissions because, In the French army, marriage, even among offi- 
they knew the mingling to be a mere mockery, cers, is discouraged as much as possible. To 
If therefore the condition of the soldier be ever wed without permission is a military offence, 
to be really improved, it must be through a and the proportion of married s^diers is very 
change in his domestic condition, and towards small. But the arrangement is open to objec- 
this object we are glad to see that a very useful tions which would lie so strongly felt in England, 
suggestion has lately been made. that it may be considered altogether imtppli- 


that it may be considered altogether imtppli- 


Thc suggestion comes all the way from Ma- cable 1o our army, 
dras, and it is something to say in its favour The material condition of the soldier is rceeiv- 
that it has been acted upon there with success, iug every kind of at tention. Let his moral 
It consists in the establishment of “Female condition be improved by domestic influences. 
Workshops”—which might be more correctly do- and his professional utility canuot fail to in¬ 
scribed as Workshops for Females—in some of prove itself, llv having care for soldiers’ wives, 
the European regiments. One of these is now we shall not only save them from degradation, 
maintained in connexion with the Sixty-ninth but shall promote the welfare of their husbands. 
Foot, at Fort St. George. But the experiment and through them conduce to the interests of the 
has been tried on a more extensive scale by service; which, just now, is in much need of 
Brigadier-General Grant, commanding the Ily- enlistments, and especially of re-enlistmcuts. 

derabad Subsidiary Force. This officer has, at___ 

his own expense, established workshops for 

females in the European corps under bis coin- TOO LATE FOR COPENHAGEN. 

maud; and so successful lias he found their * - 

operation that he has suggested to the govern- “Land ho!” sung out the sailor from aloft. 


ment the introduction of the system throughout* bending down from his giddy perch on tlieyard- 
tbe army. The effect of the measure is not only arm, and using his hand as a speaking-trumpet., 
to furnish employment of a remunerative kind to The captain sprang into the rigging and swept 
the wives of soldiers, but to produce valuable the horizon with his glass. 1 imitated his 
moral benefits. It is stated that <the local example, as I was weary of my floating>prison. 
government has refused to forward the Bri- “Land it is!” said Captain Brown, cheerfully; 


gadier-Generai’s suggestions, to the home I “ not in that direction, though, Mr. Compton, 
authorities —« upon what Un-Circumlocutional | sir. You are looking at Fchmcrii.' The main- 
ground it would be difficult to conceive—but land lies on the stffc hoard fribk." Mind what 
they Reserve attention none the less, even you’re doing, you, there, at the helm. Keep 
though received through an irregular channel, iter full, can’t"ye ?—there’s Holsteia. Looms 
lu England, such institutions would be pro- low', don’t it, and yet land's always attractive, 
ductive of immense good. The clothing of the to* passenger?” 

troops, for instance, is now supplied on the By-and-bv » stood into the pretty fiord at 


contract system: why should it %iot be made in the extremity <* which stanfis Kiel. The setting 
workshops established at tit# head-quarters of sun turned the smooth waters of tbtj bay into 
every regiment, and more especially at the rippling gold, and I looked forward with ple:i- 
• station# of the depdt battalions* 1 Jnth*t case, sure to the prospect of landing. Tim Emnm 
not only oonJH the greater number, if not all, was the property of Haliett and J-oncs, my em- 
of the wives of the men be* employed, but a plovers, who did a great business both wilb 
direct advantage would-accrue to government limn burgp and She Baltic ports. She was laden 
from this disposal of the work. Soldiers’ doth- with a valuable cargo of hardware* drugs, dye- 
“*8 18 now made by miserable creatures in woods, and sheet lead, to say nothing ofseveral 
dens winch are a frequent source of disease, hundred tons of the rails required for one of 


ha»e a crood m»r*l*sffect. chant/ with whom our house had bad extern 

riment being tried siv*tranaaction$. And L who was iri the full 
eh the tfives and confidence of my principals, had beett %ent- as 
with the tnen. supercarco. Now-a-davs. supercargoes are 
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seldom needed for even the most valuable 
freights, aayf ia the China trade. But there 
were other reasons for my mission. Meskrs. 
Krantz .were debited in our books for consider¬ 
able buith^ and, although their commercial 

• fame was spotless and tlyesir wealth undisputed, 
it Ijarf thought desirable that a balance should 
he struck, There were long and complicated 
accounts to go through, and if had appeared 
advisable to my chiefs that I should inspect the 
papers and receive the money; the rather that 
I could take the opportunity of my presentfc in 
Denmark to inquire into the real nature of cer¬ 
tain investments at Copenhagen which had been 
represented to us as excellent. I was to come 
back ia the brig, which was to take in, at 
Copenhagen, a r eturn freight of Baltic wheat. 
It had been settled that without waiting for the 
Emma’s unloading, 1 was to hasten to the capi¬ 
tal by way of Schleswig and Jutland. 

When we dropped anchor in Kiel harbour, 
the last crimson hush of the sunset had died 
out on the horizou, with its cvcr-green oaks, 
rolling snud-blufib, Hat pastures, and thousand 
windmills. On the following morning 1 set 
off, guided by one of the hangers-ou of the 
hotel where I had spent the night, in search of 
th» residence of the Messrs, lvrantz. The guide, 
a Dutch lad in a green jacket and wooden 
shoes, was loud in his praise of the wealth 
and merits of our correspondents. It was old 
Mynheer Krautz, lie declared, who had first 
turned the stream of Baltic traffic into Kid Bay; 
it was he who had encouraged the setting up of 
manufactories iu the town; it was he who had, 
at his own charges, cleared away a dangerous 
saml-bar on which many a vessel had struck 
when the wind was easterly, and the currents 
too strong to be resisted. Krautz and Co. 
had thriven woudcrfully. They were very rich. 
The narrator ought to know, for had he not 
a brother, Itupcrl—his own name was Clauss, 
at my service — who was messenger iu their 
olSce? They*were liberal masters. And then 
their charity to theqioor, their hospitality, and 
their tulips! Clauss, like a true Hollander, 
grew eloquent on the score of the tulips of 
Messrs. Krantz, father and son, for the Co. 
appeared to be mythical. Aud before lie ha^ 
finished we stood before the vncrchJht's door. 

A fine old house, lafgc though lew, and built 
of brickwork»core,rcd over with a sort of glossy 
cement, of a pinkish colour, seamed* by huge j 
black beatqp of oak, heavy and stout enough to 
have been the timbers of a liue-of-battle ship. ! 
The latticed windows, framed in a thick growth 
of creepers, had queer old diamond pages setj 

* in lead, quee^ mullions of carved stone, andq 
little polished reflectors placed outside those of 
the lowest story, to convey to the inmates the 
images of persons passing in the street without, 

' exactly such as l had seen before iu Flemish 
towns. Behind the house was a huae walled gar¬ 
den, flanked by conservatories, aua^me win* of 
tho mansion was devoted to the counting-housiu 
through tbe»wiudow of %hich 1 could see the 
grey bead of an elderly cashier bendfhg over & 


heap of papers and glittering coin. The brass- 
plate, on which were inscribed the words 
“ Krantz and C 1 *,” wasrasjbright as Mambrino’s 
helmet, and from the stork’s nest On the roof to 
the moss-growa^pavement, everything looked 
venerable, quiet, said serene. 

M. Krantz himself was from home, but I was 
cordially received by; his son and junior, partner, 
Paul Krantz, o,pe of the finest young fellows 
I had* ever seen; tall and fair-faced, with 
bright honest blue gyes and yellow hair. He 
was some years younger than myself, being 
about five or six-and-tweuty, but was married* 
Ho and his young wife and children resided 
with his father, who was a widower and had 
no son but Paul. 

“ Wc have been duly advised of your purpose 
in visiting Kiel, Mr. Compton,” said the young 
merchant, as he shook hands with me; “ and 
(hough niv father was unfortunately unable to 
remain at home to receive you, we can, if you 
please, complete the necessary arrangements 
without waiting his return. Captain Brown 
has already looked in upon us with the Emma’s 
bills of lading and the invoices, aud I am quite 
prepared to go tiirough the acccunts aud hand 
over the money to your safe keeping.” 

IVe—M. Paul and I—had a rather severe 
morning’s work over the voluminous accounts, 
with ail the mass of vouchers, letters, bills, 
couched iu every language written throughout 
Northern Europe; but at last we came to a 
satisfactory conclusion. A considerable sum was 
due jo Hallcit and Jones, and this sum tallied, 
within a few marks banco, with the amount of 
my chiefs’ estimat e. The cashier was summoned. 

.“Now, monsieur, we can give you your 
choice,” said the young Dane, smiling good 
humourcdly, “ how you will take the balance. 
Gold, or bills on Loudon I cannot at this mo¬ 
ment offer y©u; but silver, or Hamburg notes, 
or Russian paper roubles, or notes of the Royal 
Bank of Denmark, or Dutch coupons: to 
and iuiy of these you are heanily welcome. 
Shull we pay iu silver rix-dollars ? I only warn 
you that the weight will prove rather cum¬ 
brous.” 

“ Why, yes,” said I, ]iesiiating,.as I remem¬ 
bered that'a sack of no small size and a porter 
would then become necessary to the conveyance 
of the sum of which 1 was to be tiio temporary 
custodian, aud habtUy computed the various 
cares and annoyances inseparable from such un¬ 
wieldy treasures; ;‘yefe, I tbiuk 1 will take the 
balance in Dnn^li bank paper.” • 

Aud, in Danish b«ik paper, the money was 
duly paid over to me iu exchange for my 
receipt. The notes were securely lodged *tt, 
my big black leather pocket-book, steel chained 
and paleut'lockcd, anil always heedfuUy ktpt in 
an inner breast-pocket of my cent. My reason 


Hamburg notes was, that as I m» bound for 
C&penhagcn, where^ had. toin^nk^ us,1,have; 
previously said, respeotin^tbe jedigjMe character . 
of certain iifvcstmcut^f.I wassuse of being aid* 
to exchange the notes u;i h — T inldm 
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or government securities, without losing by the 
transfer; which would not hare been the case 
had I chosen the Gcttnan currency. Business 
over, M. Padl Krantz expressed much hos- 

I iitable regret that I would absdlutcly insist on 
earing Kiel that very day. He had hoped, he 
said, that I should have been able to stay as a 
gnest under the family roof /or a day or two at 
least, that he might have the pleasure of show- 1 
ing me such humble lions as Holstein could 
boast of, and that I should have stayed long 
enough to have made acquaintance with his 
father, my correspondent, wno, his son was good 
enough to say, had heard much praise of me 
when be met my chiefs in Loudon a year ago. 

However, I could not linger; for the journey 
by land through the southern part of the Danish 
peninsula would, I knew, be slow, and 1 was 
desirous to have time, not only to make the 
needful inquiries regarding the mueh-kuded in¬ 
vestment, out also to explore the museums and 
other stock sights of Copenhagen before the 
Emma should have completed her unloading 
and be ready for her return freight. 1 had 
arranged for the hire of a light carriage, and 
had bespoken post-horses, and must really go 
northward that afternoon. 

“ You will lunch with us, at any rate. I u ill 
give Margaret a hint to advance the dinner hour,” 
said the young representative of the great firm of 
Krantz, who spoke French and English with equal 
fluency. Then, suddenly he frowned and started, 
exclaiming, “ Hundsfoot! What does the fellow 
want, staring in after that fashion ? Arnold, Ru¬ 
pert, ask his business, some of you!” 

I turned hastily. All I could see was the 
fast-vanishing figure of a tall man, wearing one 
of those loose rough coats that sailors cell 
“ gregoes,” and a red Sclavonian cap, such as 
Baltic mariners affect. Not a glimpse of his 
face could I catch; but there was*jsomething 
suspicious in the hurry witji which he was 
shuffling off. Paul assured me that he saw 
the ruffian greedily eyeing the heaps of notes 
and silver which the old cashier, llerr Niklas 
Frost, had spread unnn the desk beside me. 
However, Arnold and Rupert, the two mes¬ 
sengers, came back merely to report that the 
stranger had made off at a brisk pace in the 
direction of the wharfs, and that they thought 
him a Russian seaman, by ins* gait and attire. 
M. Paul broke into a eUccrv Ihfcgh, saying: 

“I am afraid Mr. Compton will report us 
Danes as singularly timorousi folks, startled at 
shadows, but the face I saw was «o pleasant one, 
and the way the rogue gloated over the money on 
that desk was not encouraging to a merchant. 
But come, let me offer you some refreshment, 
and introduce you to Madame Krantz.” 

I whs introduced to Madame Krantz, a very 
pretty young wtonan, wjih the dazzling cym- 
Gplexion and pale gold hai&for which snany of the 
North Jutlanders are celebrated, and also to the 
two charming little chjldrcn^Oiiristian and Ellidc 
(which latter name corresponds to our English 
Alice), and I was shown erery thing wfcrth seeing 
inAhciouse and gardens. Such wealth of (tulips, 


assorted like the patterns of some rich mosaic 
pavement and blooming gloriously; pilch a rose 
garden; such wall-fruit, and stocks, and dahlias, < 
and quaint old-world blossoms, 1 had. never, 
before beheld. And the pictures—choice old 
battle-pieces, pretty bits of pastoral scenery, 
the work of Dutch masters, br of (he best arti/tls 
of that Danish school that learned to use the 
brqsh from Dutch example—were good and 
valuable, and harmonised with the oak panels 
and carved cornices, as perfectly as did the 
massive furniture of heavy wood and wrimson 
velvet. 

M. Paul and his pretty wife and I parted 
with civil regrets that our acquaintance should 
terminate thus early. They came out to the door 
to see me start, under the guidance of the red- 
jacketed postilion who had control over the 
calechc and the two heavy Holstein steeds. 
Travellers were at that time greater rarities in 
Kiel than they have become since the war began, 
and quite a knot of people had assembled at 
tho corner of the street to see the English¬ 
man drive off. Among those idlftrs, I recognised 
the tall figure in the grego and red cap. 

Off I went, clattering and rattling up the 
dusty road. The speed was not great, and 
neither coaxing nor scolding could induce my 
gaily-attired driver to accelerate his pace beyond 
the comfortable jog-trot of Holstein journey¬ 
ing*. Ilis good humour was incapable of being 
ruffled; for, however impatiently 1 might address 
him in my scanty slock of German, he did but 
turn his broad placid face towards me with a 
pleasant smile and a polite “ Ja, ja, Meinherr 
out the stout bay steeds were never much in¬ 
terfered with, llolsteiu men and ILolstcin horses 
are proverbially strong, slow, and amiable. 

The sun went down long before wc had tra¬ 
versed the sixteen English miles of dusty road 
lying between Kiel and Eckcrnfiord/ibut there 
was a bright full moon that made travelling safe 
and easy, as well as cooler and mere enjoyable 
than the journey by day, so 1 pushed on La 
fast as post-horseg-tould take me, and reached 
the city of Schleswig soon after midnight. 1 
allowed myself only a few hours ,yf sleep at 
the quaint little hotel; starting northwards on 
the following morning, nnil so early that the 
dew clung iii pearly clusters to every blade of 
grass in the great mcado\»s to which the thou¬ 
sands of comely cattle were being sk»wly driven; 
the larks v.ere just beginning to rise and warble 
out their morning hymn as the yellow sun 
shone level across the meres and meadows. I 
found that I really (lid make more rapid pro-, 
press ns I advanced towards the north, the 
horses being fleeter and less jduggish; the 
postilions less apathetic. My hope was to 
reach the Nycborg ferry in time for the last 
steamer across to Seeland, and to sleep at Ring- 
stad, take the railway on the following day, 
and arrive »i Copenhagen before neon. To 
my^exation f however, while still r there were 
long miles of road between me and the ferry, 
the clouds began to thic’ken aud grew/ dark to 
seaward, while the sultry air was farmed by short 
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puffs of • wind? that shook dowa the yellowing 
leaves frdh* the hedgerows. Sure token pf a 
•coming storm. 

At one smhlJ station, in Funen, midway be- 
tween^Flapsburg and Odensce— where 1 had 
found the postmaster asleep and his servants 
affigieift at some vilfage feast, and had conse¬ 
quently had *to aid myself in. harnessing the 
fregh horses — before the traces were qt*ite 
adjusted, a cloud of dust came rolling like 
smoke along the &ad, aud up dashed a “ for- 
budd,”%? avant fiourier, very hot and breath¬ 
less, with his horse in a lather of foam, voci¬ 
ferating for horses. 

“ My master’s in a wonderful hurry, wonder- 
schon!” said the man, swinging himself down 
from his reeking saddle, and stamping his heavy 
boots upon the ground to get rid of the dust, 
“ but he pays well, aud wants to be well served.” 

, And, indeed, the animal he had ridden looked, 

! with drooping head and spur-marked flanks, 
j none the better for the furious rate at which 
she had sped along. The postmaster looked at 
! her rather ruefiftly. “ If I mount a forbudd for 
! the traveller I shan’t allow him to go tearing 
! along, wild-huntsman fashion, as thou hast, 

| Kiel Hansen. Is he some foreign ambassador, 
|- my lad, or going on the king’s service, that tie 
, j ruins horsellesli in this way, all that he may get 
1 1 some hours earlier to Copenhagen ?” 

; j The postilion replied that he knew nothing 
; of him. The stranger was a foreigner, but. 

, | he spoke the hest of Danish and German, and 
:t tossed dollars about as children toss beach 
['■ pebbles, all the time rating and expostulating 
with those whom he found too slow in driving 
;j or putting horses to bis carriage. He was 
ij some great baron, no doubt. Perhaps a Jlus- 
, .van or a Swede. At any rale, he was eager 
;; to hasten on, and the postmaster had better get 
the cattle*ready forthwith. By this time my 
! own calecbe was ready, and, iu the stir and cx- 
! h duration of rapid (notion, I soon forgot the im- 
; j pftiient traveller who was a few leagues behind. 

• i The roads were in Unusuolly^ood order, and the 
, j lat ter part of my journey was speedily performed; 

‘ btft. as .1 came. in sight of the dark blue sea 
Jjne and the white houses and low church tower 
of Nyeborg, the copper-coloure i misses of cloi*l 
; rolled sullenly tip, and the. peculiar gloom that 
| precedes a summer storm fell like a veil over 
land and sc,(. Then came a flash of lightning, 

!; and as if it had been a signal foff elemental 
! war, hail and rain came dashing fiercely in our 
’ faces,^ making the horses swerve and rear; the 
i! % thunder rolled 'iii cinpj^tiou of the roarlug of 
J the wind that suddenly sprang up. It* was in 
11* a drenched nitd draggied condition, half blinded 
j: by the lightning, and soaked with wet, that we 
;. reached Nyeborg. 

j , “ The steamer Ibr Korsdc r” was my first in- 
1 1 q-uinr. 

I lie landlord of the clean lit.tiff inn removed 
!} his blue and white china pipe from his mfcth, 
! »»d pointed with the $tcm of it towards 

! ferry. Wetuld sec that the water yas cverv- 
! ; where flecked with foam, and that no glimpse of 



lying snugly upder the shelter of some piles, 
with deserted deck and smokeless chimney. 

“ You won’t, sleep in the island to-night, Herr 
Englander. The last boat had a tough job to 
struggle across. The wind’s getting round to 
the nprth, too* Not a skipper in Denmark, in 
his senses, would try to make the run over to 
Korsoe this evening, not even if his heart were 
as stout as old Tordenskiold’s.” 

The landlord’s assertions were fully con¬ 
firmed by the sailors and custom-house officers 
whom I found crowding together under some 
sheds near the wharf, and wistfully peering 
through the rain and gathering darkness at the 
I empestuous sea. It was a mere summer squall, 
they said, but they were afraid that mischief 
would be done among the fishers and small 
coasting craft. However, the storm would 
doubtless have spent its fury before morning, 
and the ferry would then be easily traversed, so 
the delay was not very serious, after all. An 
hour or so earlier I should have been in time to 
be a passenger on board the last boat that had 
ventured out, and, at the cost of some risk and 
a wetting, should have slept in Ringstad. As 
it was, I was too late. 

The accommodation which the kro of Nyeborg 
offered me was of the character most common 
in Denmark. Everything was exquisitely clean, 
homely, and snug. By a slight stretch of ima¬ 
gination, I could have fancied myself a guest at 
one of those old English hostelrics that Isaak 
Walton selected as the rendezvous of his Pis- 
chtor and Venator, that quaint type of rustic 
trtmness with Us lavcnde.r-seeutcd sheets, sanded 
floors, honeysuckle - draped porch, and rude 
plenty. The supper that was set before me 
was a goo^ one, and so was the lthenish wine. 
I had not quite fiaished cither, before I heard 
a rapid roll of wheels and a mighty cracking 
of whips. I could distinguish by the sound 
that a carriage drawn by four horses had dashed 
up to the door of the kaa. Then there was a 
hum and clatter of voices and feet, aud a tap 
at. the door of my ro*m. Iu c*me the liana- 
maiden, who continued tiie duties of waiter and 
chambermaid, and who was as spruce in her 
velvet bodice anJ^carlet kirllc, her heavy gold 
earrings and silver diair-skewers, as if she had 
no work to do. ller round blue eyes were very 
wide opau with astonishment. 

“ Herr Engkudc^” she said, in per Jutland 
dialect, so like Yorkshire English in its breadth 
and sound, “a great kuight or count has just 
arrived, extra-post, and-” 

“—And if Mr. Compton will pardon Ilia intru¬ 
sion, Jje is here to answer fgr liimselv’ said, 
another, and a stronger voice, speaking in very^ 
excellent Jhiglish. tall elderly gentleman 
appeared on the threshold, bowfhg politely tci 
me, hat. in baud, aft* wearing a-lonjfblue clV t 1 
on winch the rain-drems glistened. The r‘ Q i 
arrived trfiellcr, n/aou^. But what w - 0 1 
want %i1h me ? unless I should prov 
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occupier of the only available parlour of the trip to the Hamburg Exchanged and--the card- 
kro, and he wished far permission to share it, I tames, 1 can bear it ra silence. After all, in a 
.could not £qess. Probably the stranger saw few years it wotdd, in the course of nature' 
my perplexity; for he said, stepping forward, have passed to him. But my good name is in , 
“My name is Krantz — Jorn Krantz; and danger now, and that I would keer free from,, 
whan I tell you that I have travelled post-haste stain at any cost. Mi? Cqmpton, tue notesiu 
from Kiel, on purpose to seek a few moments’ which my son paid over to you the*krge 
discourse with Mr. Comptbu of the house 0 / amount due #to Hallett and ‘Jones—those 

Hallett and Jones, yon will not, I hope,..refuse nvtes-” He stopped, gasping. /* 

to listen to me.” “ What of them P” exclaimed X getting ex- 

I made a polite reply, ffcid begged that Mr. cited in my turn, and mechanically thrusting my 
Erantz would be seated. He gladly removed his hand into the inner pockef, where fliie steel- 
heavy cloak, and stood before me in his tightly- bound pocket-book lay securely, 
buttoned black coat, with a neat white cravat-/a “Those notes are forgeries!” answered the 

small diamond brooch stuck in the breast of his merchant, hoarsely. 

frilled shirt, and the party-coloured riband of And then the rest of the sad story came out. 
some foreign decoration in one bntton-hole Paul Krantz had wilfully mislecMiis father as to 
—•altogether, from his grey head and eaim the probable date of my arrival to settle our 
intelligent face down to his well-polished boots, account with the Kiel firm. He had lmd consi- 
the type of an old-fashioned merchant of the dcrable losses of late in some wild stock- 
highest commercial stamp. lie was rather jobbing speculat ions on the Paris Bourse, and 
proud and stiff of bearing, though very urbane, his agents had threatened him with exposure if i 

j and his voice was that of a person used to the deficit were not made good. Desperate, i 

j speak with authority. Disregarding my invita- and confiding in his father's indulgence to bear j 

j tion to sit down and share the appetising meal him scathless incase of discovery, the unhappy . 
! that smoked upon the table, his first act was, young man had contrived that Ins parent should I 
as soon as the waiting-maid had left us to our- be absent from home at the time of my arrival, 
selves, to rise, and lock the door. Then he and had paid me in fictitious notes, a large i 
turned to me; and as his face came for the quantity of which, availing himself of his j 
first time under the full light of the lamp, 1 master-key, he had previously lodged in the i 
could see that his features uere quivering with cash-box. These notes were in a manner forced j 

emotion. Twice he tried to speak, and twice upon me, as a conjuror forces a card, for even ! 
the words seemed to choke him; but lie turned had 1 chosen to encumber myself with the ! 
j his head away, and covered his eyes witt. his silver, there were not nearly enough, dollars in ] 
j hand, before lie said, in a voice that was weak file counting-house to liquidate the claim of my : 
[ and tremulous, employers. i 

l “You see in me, Mr. Compton, the uYi- “ 1 returned, and suspecting that something j 
! happy, almost heart-broken father of P&ul was amiss, interrogated my son, and examined 1 

i Krantz. Oh, ray son! ray son! Pond and proud the books and the cash,” said the merchant, i 

of him as 1 have been, what shame is this that “ Paul prevaricated at first, but presently made j 

he has brought upon my white hairs! Bear a full confession, imploring mercy, '.lot only on . 

with me a moment, sir—only a moment.” account of the tics of blood between us, but for : 

i And the old merchant—in whom 1 could not the sake of his innocent who—si 1 .;, sir, knows : 

j doubt that 1 beheld the head of the great, nothing of his errors, and hjs 'disgrace aitd I 

j house of Krantz and Co.—-sank into a chair, his punishment would kili 'her outright. And ! 

| covered his faoe wit! his wrinkled trembling therefore, without losing a moment,, t started j 
; hands, and sobbed aloud. But this emotion on your traces, using every exertion to over- , 
; was soon conquered; and then, in a broken taka you, which, however, but for lira most i 
j voice and with averted face, the poor old gen- iticky incident of your being detained here, 1 
J ttemau told me what here follows: should hardly have’done on this side of Ooneu- 1 

The Krantz family had bee,’.’ in commerce for hagen. And once there, "you would, doubtless, 

j ' several generations, known for a probity aud have presented the note’s, when'* discovery— 
j honour that were traditional among them. The scandal——” 

[ first black ^|icep of the flock "was the- old mer- And here he broke off, groaning*, but soon ( 
| chant's only son, Paul Kraptz. ' 1 started when found voice again to tell me the object of his 1 
! I heard this, half incredulous of such an accuse- haste, lie entreated, during ‘ a thick rouleau 1 ! 
! tion against the fine, frank-looking young Dane of bank-notfe from his bosom, to be permitted j 
| whomX had so lately seen, and who had impressed to redeem, with genuine paper of tlra Koyal'" 
i mcvgfy favourably; but then the accuser was his Danish Bank, those forged securities that 1 had j 
! r . own father! I, yras shocked to hear that Paul so unsuspiciously accepted from his guilty sou. ; 
I (j( was a hypocrite, a gamkler; so wedded to high The loss, as he justly remarked, ought, in no case„ j 
| play, both onjbe Boursfiand at thdjlansquenet- to fall on Hallett and Jones, and lie would,will- j 
1 -table, that he now threatened to engulf Jus ingly make any sacrifice to prevent a slignm i 
j father's wlfole fortune. “ fron falling on’the spotless reputation of Krantz ! 

j I *hAll I have is his,” Mid the 0 $ merchant, ond Co. Paul was frightened, if not penitent, 1 
! if he <Jjas tt^en so lafr as to rob and his father was resolved to SeUti him to I 

I rataertthat be mav be m funds foria fresh America, trusting that chancre of scene and ! 

J 
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habitsmjght 'wj&yi him from evil. If I would wonderful city, and chattering volubly to each 

kindly pljeige Myself to breathe no word (£ the other in Norse or Swedish as they trotted past 

r * transaction uttLil I should see my employers, with their milk-pails. @$nt I vras not long 

disgrace mighy yet he avoided. allowed to play the part of a passive spectator. 

I penstmted. My duty to Hallett and Jones I was in a glove-shop, buying a pair of number 
'jfasj clear, and, bgsidtJs, it would have been eights of the so-called Swedish kid, under the 
very damaging to my future prospects to have patronage of a Binding gloverese, whose know- 

earned the imputation of having neglected tb^ ledge of English* did not extend beyond the 

interests of employers so kind and librnd as words, “ yes/> very well,” when I heard a - 

'! mytehiefs. The grief of 'that noble old man sound of running, and a clamour of voices, and 
i woultktave melted a harder heart than,mine, I looked out into* the street. My appearance 1 
'! and 1 readily ma*de him the required promise, was greeted with a shout of " Tile Englander 

I The notes were duly counted but and the ex- himself!” 

! change effected, and it was with a sigh of relief * One of the clerks from the bank I had so 

I I that 1 secured the true bank-paper under lock lately left, breathless, flushed, and without his 
and key in iny stout black leather pocket-book, hat, rushed in and caught .me by the collar. 

| As 1 did so, iff. Krantz held out his hand and At his heels were several other men, porters and 
| shook mine heartily, and announced bis intention messengers of the bank, most likely, but they 
! of returning home at once, without repose, to were accompanied by two policemen in uniform, 
j complete his arrangements for the reformation who followed the clerk’s example in grasping me 
! of his misguided boy. lie at once rang the bell roughly, gruffly uttering the words, “In the 
j and ordered his horses to be got ready. In name of the king and the law.” 

I half an hour rye parted company, with thanks “ Are you all mad? Let me go, you block- 

and blessings bn the old merchant 's part. heads, or you will repent this,” cried I, angry ! 

■ “ Old Joru Krantz is vonr friend lor life, re- though amazed. I shook them off for a mo- j 

member,” he said, as lie threw his cloak over inent, but only to be clutched by so many j 
bis shoulders and stepped into the. carriole; strong hands that resistance was impossible, i 
“ but how very fortunate it was that 1 overtook and 1 was dmsrged, with torn coat and disor- j 

yon as l did!” dered cravat, in ignominious procession down i 

j I thought, so too. Very likely the ultimate the street, the object of hooting from the crowd j 
!: loss of the money might have been prevented; that rapidly assembled. The abusive epithet ,j 
but delay, scandal, and annoyance, with probable most frequently repeated was “ Schwindler,” j 
: litigut ion, were evils almost as bad; and 1 secretly and this was intelligible enough, though why it ! 

congrrtfc'iifttcd myself on the lucky chance of my shffuld be applied to my unlucky self was a 1 
detention at the Nyeborg ferry. Nextiuorirtng mystery. The mystery was soon cleared up. I i 
J crossed without difficulty, and before night- was draeged into the bank, and confronted with j 
ij fall was at Copenhagen. Naturally,my thoughts Hie bankers. The good-humoured partners jj 
dwelt much on my painful interview with the Tboked wrathful enough now. On the counter {• 

! aged merchant, whose conduct appeared to me lay a heap of notes, nud 1 was sternly asked j j 
| admirable. There was, however, one thin? whether 1 denied having paid in these notes j; 
ij about AP? Krantz that puzzled me. It. seemed less thari*an hour before? I took a glance at j| 
:j to me as if 1 had seen him before. Not his face, the numbers. <The fact was undeniable. I 

■ JTliat Was kvholiy unknown to me, but his admitted it. * j 1 

ligure: thaTtelkaj-ect, and jet supple form, with “ You hear him ? He confesses. He owns i : 

.1 rather a peculiar carriage on lie head. It seemed to being the man who passed off these forged j 1 
qjraugely familiar to me, especially when the notes,” cried the bankw, looking round «n the ' 
merchant Ifad flung his cloak round him before assembly ; “after that, he may be taken before ! 

| ^stepping into his carriage. 1 perplexed myself the Correctional Tribunal at onee.” ! : 

j on this score for some time. f ' * “Forged notes! You do not surely mean-” j; 

j On the day following I called at a bank which 1 began, but I grew quite faint and sick, and p 
j the old merchant had recommended, and fpu ml, as l could not. cottejpue. They took my silence for *j 
;| i had expected, the names of Krantz and Co. a a proof of guilt, atsd no wonder ! I was taken j; 
ft sufficient introduction. My Danixl? notes were before a commissary, or some such personage, ji 
;■ duly exchanged for good bills on London, and then btfore a Jtidge of instruction, and was «;! 

! i for crisp pronyjj^ to pay on the part of the Old fully committed for trial. Thai*the notes I jl 
, P I jnily of Tiirca(tncd4fe#irect. I found the bankers had paid in were forgeries, there was no doubt, jj 
retnarknhly courteous ami comnfluiicfflive, and All experts, including a clerk from the govern- jj 
; l we parted vtey good friends, and 1 strolled up ment bauk, were unanimous on that head. In j \ 

'■! and down the streets for a while, gazing at the vain, rallying my bewildered faculties, Lbegged j! 
i; shop windows, £ull of curious ornaments and for a. priv ate interview wit^i the judge, nu^li 
quaint objects from Iceland,Sweden, ami Russia: w*lling*W*fell the open court how and whv 
j., at Jhe flsiierfulk, gorgeous in bine and red atul 1 had received the**otes, and to suggest the? j 

i white, and resplendent, in gilt ‘frontlets and ,puly eo/jeeture thXt appeared possible to me: j 

Ij jewelled earrings; at the rosy hisses fvo» the namely, that by lame syanga^mhffaie the fie- 
i Scnndiimtfjan mainland in their scarlet bmltacpa -teutons \|tk-paperAad, for llic second time, j< 
and hign caps, staring with round-ettfd curiosfy hrn rinitg i' llefusfd this, ; 

j, on ilia splendours of what seemed to t hem a I cotlld nterelv acclure fuat I had receraMWie *j 

II •. 
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notes from the hand of M. Jorn Krantz, head 
of the respected firm of Krantz and Co., and 
being asked where, wts obliged to own that it 
was at Nyeborg ferry, wliither he had followed 
me on “ urgent private affairs.”* 
j! This lame explanation was treated with very 
i natural contempt. I was bullied, browbeaten, 
and urged to confess that I was an accomplice^ 
! of a certain notorious gang of (foreign qscrocs 
then infesting Denmark, whose audacity was 
well known. Unfortunately, I could furnish 
i no proofs of my respectability, for my papers 
j were all on board the Emma, even the vouchers, 

| &c., having been left with Paul Krantz, in ,a 

sealed envelope, to be given to Captain Brown 
at his next visit. The telegraph was not yet in 
existence between Copenhagen and Kiel. I had 
1 no help for it but to go to prison, and to prison 
I went. Bitter and melancholy enough my rc- 
j flections were during the five ensuing days. 

! Danish prisons, like all else in Denmark, are 
! clean and neat, and I was not harshly treated, 

! i hut I met with no sympathy. The magistrates 
| who examined me, the jailers, the chaplain, the 
very English sub whom I teased by repeated 
; letters to the British Consulate and Legation 
i into paying me a reluctant visit, all believed me 
j a scoundrel of the deepest dye, and took my 
1 unvarnished tale for a clumsy invention. I 
i wrote urgently both to the Krantz family and to 
; Captain Brown, but had received no reply when 
! the day for my trial arrived. 

! “ You will be put to the bar along with your 

1 captain, it seems,” said the turnkey, as he sum- 
I moned me to come forth, as the "judges were 
! awaiting me. 

“ My captain ?” * 

“ I mean,” said the turnkey, contemptuous*/ 

I sneering at my apparent hypocrisy, “I mean 
! your head rascal—Klopstok, the swindler—just 
j caught.” «• 

I In a few moments I passeebiuto the, crowded 
i court, and was thrust into a sort of coop, or 
\ dock, in which stood a tall man, a prisoner 
i like myself. 1 could not repress a cry of 
astonishment. This ,num, Klopstok, was no 
other than the aged merchant, old M. Krantz, 

! who had held &o important a conference with 
| me at the Nyeborg ferry. True, the, grey hair 
j that had given lain a "false look of venerable 
, age was gone, and in its steady .ppeared a short 
1 grizzled shock of coarse bliyfk', while the gold- 
i rimmed glasses no longer shaded the cunning 
j,J dark eyes that leered at judge <*nd jury .witness, 

; 1 and fellow-jbisoner, witli the cpnsummate cf- 
> frontery of one who knew that he had nothing 
for it but to put a bold face on the matter, 
j j He greeted me with a nod and a grin, 
i! Before I recovered from my surprise, to my 
great Joy I saw friendly faces and heard kina 
'-voices, and M. Iaul Krjjptz, accompanied J^y 
•Captain Brown, and byrs. benevolent-looking 


*■ 

white-haired old gentleman, wlrtyn^he introduced 
as (is father, the true Jorn Kraalz, as half 
Copenhagen could testify, cairp: bustling into' 
court to speak to my respectability, and to ex¬ 
plain the mistake. <• .. 

I was liberated, and the good Danes seemed 
to be as sorry for the rough treatment I bad 
experienced as*if it had been Veally incum- 


do Klopstok—alias Bernard, alias Orlepuinn— 
justice, lie did not attempt to* deny tiic*lrick lie 
had played me: certain as lie now was, that he 
could not escape punishment on the ground of 
his almost innumerable frauds. This man, a 
Russian by birth, was the chief of that gang of 
swindlers, of whose daring Paf.1 Krantz had 
spoken to me at Kiel. He it was, who, on the 
arrival of the Emma, had contrived to worm 
out, by means of interrogating one of the 
mates whom he met at a wliarf-sidc tavern, my 
business in Denmark. He, loo, in the disguise 
of a Baltic mariner, had dogged jne to the Krantz 
mansion, and had seen, through* the window, in 
what currency I was paid the largo sum due to 
Ilallett and Jones, of which lie resolved to pos¬ 
sess himself. My quick departure somewhat 
discoucertcd him, but his ready wit had devised 
a plan for turning even that to profit, and lie had 
followed me post haste, to personate the part of 
an afflicted lather, and to delude me into ex¬ 
changing good notes for forged ones : a scheme 
in which lie had but too well succeeded. 

By great good fortune, the swindlei; i v,d been 
captured with my money still on his person, and 
as both I and Paul Krantz—who, I need hardly 
say, had been basely maligned, and was neither 
gambler nor knave, but one of 1 lie best of good 
fellows—had a list of the numbers, the judges 
ordered the property of ilallett and Jones to be 
restored to me; and t he bankers, \vho*wcre pro¬ 
fuse in their apologies, were also saved from 
loss. Before 1 left Copenhagen, l^-ir Klopsto,k 
was sentenced to perpetual ; sbnment. I 
think, however, ho must lfavc escaped, for, 
during a recent, trip to Die French dockyards 
and arsenals, I could take my Gath 1 saw 
him in a suit of party-coloured serge, in ironsy 
of the deck,- of a French frigate, bound for J 
Cayenne. , j 

.~ • “ j 
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CEiltEl U. A DBAS) AXJD 00*1 nWTIVAX. 

Whkjt poor little lily reached the foot of the 
common staircase, she found nobody there but 
the portress, who was Engaged in a more or 
less amicable dismission with the Auvergnat in 

tance of a donkey. 


a blouse, who, with the 
a cart, and several can . 
bringing round the milk to that particular street. 
She mid just informed the Auvergnat that he was 
a ficirae Mte; to which he had responded, that 
she the portress was a vieille sorciere, who was 
bom in the time of Pharamond, and had not in¬ 
vented gfcapovder. Thereupon Madame la Con¬ 
cierge was about making an assault upon the 
umavil.y ^ eller with big broom; but at this 
conjuncture the postman fortunately entered the* 
lodge with the early batch of letters, and fob ten 


to do in examining the superscriptions, peeping 
between the interstices of the envelopes, and 
smelling the snRa of the missives brought by the 
Mcreury of the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

“Pouah! comme 9 a pue le muse,” she said, 
nosing on» de bA te-looking billet. ” Pink paper, 
too, satind 1 aufig^onc f And a band like a 
spider out for a promenade, anil all that for the 
soi-disaut vicomte, who has his varnished boots 
mended, and ewes two terms to our proprietor. 
Ak ah, my brave, if you don’t have warning 
before another month is over your»bea| my name 
is not Comdlio Desgracq. II pleuvera acs eongds 
dsns oet te maieon. Way, how nosy, ma petite ; 
whither are yot bound so early P” 

This was to Lily, who had timidly after] for 
the cordon. • 

* *‘I am going for a walk—I am going to take 
ajmth.” ‘ 

Idly faltered. It is oertain that Sbhody yet 
*ff?er aid anything wrong in this world without 
having to tell one mr more falsehoods to com¬ 
mence with. The embryo murderer has to tell 
about the piste! or dagger, the would-be 
suicide about the poison he purchases. The ways 
down which the bad ship Wiokedn eft sl ides to 
a shoreless oaean must be grasedMPIh 1 »A 
Lily’s orimkafity was of m very deep dye; yet 
you see sbafllm been tmablele stir a page in her 
expedition without telling a . 


“There yen are, then,” said the portress, 
polling the desired bhecksiraig. “Go hit ways, 
and a bright good morning to thee. I like tut 
petite ma’ameelle,” she oemtinued, musing as 
the girl slipped through the portal; “she gives 
herself no era, and, au things eonsideted, is not 
far from bang pretty. Goa a an paiit air de 
riaa da tout, qui n’est pse msl. Gates te babe 
a bath, was she? Well, it’s hot enough- I 
wouldn’t mind one myself if thatpoW r ieu did 
not demand my attention.” Good old portress! 
Since twenty years had she been pre-occupied 
by that same pot-au-feu, perpetually simmering. 
u Mais dites moi done un peu, what on 
earth makes all the girls in our time so very 
anxious to take barns P Does that sodldrst 
Cupidon keep the batha of La Samaritaiae, I 
should like to know? When I was a girl, we 
were npt so fond of bathing.” 

Andr&adame la Concierge, having concluded 
her examination of the postal delivery, proceeded 
to skim her pot-au-feu. 

Ihly went out into the great desert: to her, 
qulft trackless, and barren Of oases. She had 
cast her skin, as it were. She bad done with 
her did friends, her dd habits, tbe old-new 
name with uflfieh they had invested her. Sim 
was now only Lily, and Quite Alone. 

Still, though she was solitary among a crowd of 
thousands, and oonld not hope, between sunrise 
and sundown, to light, upon one friendly human 
face she knew; though dm was at sea, fan* 
(rail cockboat, without mast or rudder or pilot 
in a howling ocean, stretching she knew not 
whither; though she had scarcely the means of 
obtaining that night’s shelter, or to-morrow’s 
bread, Inly was iVbusineas. She was pre- 
oooupied. f She bad Blurs of moment to attend 
to. ‘There never was, I oonceive, any one so idle, 
short of ant idiot, wifo, if he chose to ask him¬ 
self the qaedronpsodd not remember that he 
had something to do. Lily was quite over¬ 
burdened with business. She had to get to Eng¬ 
land : God ataaekuew how. She was to do some., 
thing there to earn her living: God alone knew 


what Ohjste was a folly-engaged and a&soroed 
young newSf? 1 but, firstoof ftlf, tnore was that 
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she was, going to London. Not a Turk in Asia 
Minor wakes up from hjapipe-trance and thinks 

■ to shoito |»e a woe *%1fo*ngi6tan; at* »: 
Lascw’coslifrshipoto toa«??itomc waHi-l*rand 
Inditoiau ; not a long-teifed vagabond of Shan¬ 
ghai lays in a atockof rice and dried ducks Cor 
a voyage across itomain; not a Genoese beggar- 
boy is sold l^ , tosifa#R»Sd l to grind theorgsato 
the Engliabtoretics, tot knvws, alttongh to 
may scarcely have mastered the words to toy it* 
■that' to'sMl see London." 

The locket! The locket! Lily knew that 
. she was about to do a naughty thing, and, des- 
, . perately as tor mind was made up for the deed, 

I she tried to stave off the evil moment of com- 
[ mission for yet a little tone longer. Bishop, who 
j murdered the ltalian boy, set him to play with 
i his children half an tour before to slew him. 

; He, too, had made up his mutd; bat to 
luxuriated in deferring the thing for thirty 
minutes. We like to put the consummation of 
cur villany off. A convict in a penitentiary told 
me once, that he counted seven hundred and fifty, 
neither more nor less, before he took pen in 
; hand to commit the forgery which sent him 
to penal servitude for twenty years. 1 knew a 
man who repaired to an appointment from which 
his Conscience told him sin would follow. As 
to was biding tryst, a flash of-remorse came 
over him, and, turning a piece of money in his 
pocket, to vowed that if, when he drew it out, 
head should to uppermost, he would abandon bis 
intent, and go away before the victim came. He 
-drew forth the money, and head was uppermost ; j 
—whereupon the man broke his vow and kept* 
his tryst to the bitter encU The flash of remorse 
had died away. ' 

So, while Idly knew well that the looket'mnat 
he sold, tor poor little trembling spirit was 
casting about on every side for a respite, were 
it even of the briefest, from the'inevitable act. 
She must to quick about*- it. She kuew that; 

- fat discovery and pursuit, although not pro¬ 
bable, were just barely possible. But oh! for 
another minute, another half-hour, before she 
would to forced ter confess her unworthiness in 
tor own eyes. Fortuitously, the bright morning 
air reminefed her thakshe was hungry; and she 
remembered that she had had no breakfast* 
'Where urns such a meal to be obtained P She 
had walked as yet ujp <v& street and down 
' another, not purposenrhi, but irresolute, and 
still staving off the evil time.. She saw plenty 
of oaffei around her : splehdid ca£d»> all gilding 
and fda#.»§fiass.j #econq*rate' 1 cates; tenth-rate 
cafes, airaffing of smoke,' dirty, and generally ill 
favoured. Tito tome men with beards who weys 
visible in most of these cates so she peeped 
though the glassed doors frightefted Lily, 
i There was /me specially alarming , creature 
in 'a fluffy white Ml, a greit'^gmSs screwed 
lota one eve, a twists tom4aft ?ike a colossal 
ptomh: Vho, with ha hands Vuck ip the 
tocfcetsfof tffoair of tar Lab trouser,” to wide at 
|s«: waist ash so narrow at ttomlu»t)v»4 •**}*)?• 
^apjped like twt> 'vn of \vot<flt m ^fas stana- 

■ AR. fwfriT-i on toe altos of ''imffiBk.hmJss 5, 


the Hue Montmartre. He vjreotpd Lily wttli a 
hftieous leer as she passed hid sticking his arms r 
akimbo, ami hu9nitomr:somf%iMug'tooufc 
FaridondauKk” She Wnsheaitod quivered as / 
sbetorried a way. Oh! she must make haste to * 
gettbHaghmd. A vague intuition toia’ier .fK’?'' 
Paris was a very wicked tSace/tod that bly-.'was 
but a lamb iajtto midst of five hundred thousand 
ivolvea. ■ 4 - 

She saw at last a humble little shop if whose 
windows were displayed fiwo large bof,.s full of i 
milk, with a sky-blue , bads and *fyt.iow scum 
on the surfaoe; sundry eggs; a bouquet of 
hided flowers; a siphon of e&u de Seitz; a flap 
of raw meat with a causeway of bone running 
through it; several huge white coffee-cups and j 
saucers; and the Sifecle newspaper of the week 
before last. From sundry little blue bannerols ; 
bearing inscriptions in white letters, Lily learnt ' 
that this was a Gremerie; that its sign was Au ; 
bon Marche; that bifteks, bouillon, coffee, and 
chocolate were to be tod there at all hours, and 
that meals were even portes enviilc—carried to 
the patrons of the establishment at their own i 
residences. Furthermore, there was a tariff of 
rices which assured Idly as to the capacity of 
er purse to endure the charges of such a very ! 
modest little breakfast as she needed. 

She entered the Cheap Creamery, mid making | 
known her wants to a brawny Norman weucii j 
with big gold earrings, who had ’a hoarse voice, 
the possession of which a corporal in the ! 
Chasseurs d’Afrique would not have disdained, 
and who, when she was called, di<| ugt answer j 
“ Voila!” after the fashion of waiters generally, j 
but thundered forth, “ Vous y £tes !*’ Murmur- • j 
ing tor brief commands to this formidable ser- j 
vitor, Lily was presently supplied with a big I 
white bowl full of chocolate, mid a large piece ] 
of bread, the which (the whole costing out eight 
sous) made no very serious iaroaibon tor stock 
of ready money. 

The place was full of«wording people ; the . 
men, in blouses; the womvp '.uu girls, id neat 
white caps to kerchiefs tied' round their toads, 
who were as kindly and courteous in their de¬ 
meanour as, in the course of many years’ wan¬ 
dering up and down the earth, 1 have generally 
found working people to be:—in every country ! 
save one. That one is not England; but they 
speak the English language in that one. Liljrs 
opposite neighbours passed the 'bonjour to her, 
and helped her to the milk and the sugarwithout 
her having to ask for those artio’es; and one 
comely little grisette even offered tor a share oi 
the poached eggs shg b^oiuured. A gentleman 
who*> sat opposite to' her, who apparently be¬ 
longed to the baking trade—twho wore a m<J.’»- 
stroua-brimmed felt tot like an umbrella of Which 
the handle had impaled him and the cupola 
flattened on his toad, add who was powdered 
from head to foot with flour profusely, but was 
beautifully clean to look at—reached ‘over to 
/lily .try r~ to had finished hjs repast, and 
banded her a cop-t of that day'* Gazette des 
Tribun/mx. 1 \ 

“ Tt do«# not nst&Uitoinetit. ma- 
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” Their newspapers' here 
heir, breed. You; can keep it 
youpije. aadfdjfo it to thepaorwhen 
aotre'wtn if. For, if the Gazette des 
c«doesn*t concern the poor^ I don’t 
iw Jrhafc does. I $p*#tbe honour, ntademot- 
«%,to wish ywu a very good morning.” 

With which tnitd witticism thmbakerbovred, 
touched the brim of the monstrous hat—he could 
not fckthe life of hun get it off—and took his 
departuh^— He repaired to an adjacent salon 
de toilene^o be suaved, and, if he could only 
have got that hat off, he would probably, ft 


Luy was not frightened at the baker, although 
lie was at least two inches taller than the man 
in the fluffy white bat who had leered at her in 
the line Montmartre. She was too sick at heart 
to smile when he offered her the paper; bat 
she murmured out her thanks, and, persuading 
herself that it was still very early, and, eager 
to stave off her business yet for a few minutes 
longer, she began to read the Gazette des Tri- 
bunaux. 

She had never set eyes on that famous journal 
before, and its contents, at first, absolutely hor¬ 
rified her. How wicked everybody in Paris 
must be to be sure! The eight pages of ill- 

C ted matter were crimson w ith crimes. One- 
of the world seemed to be prisoners; 
and the other half, judges, gendarmes, and 
executioners. Here was a viscount in the Cha- 
rente-Infdricare who had poisoned his mother- 
in-law. ^#oldier in the garrison of Oran had 
struck his commanding officer, dud was to* b? 
shot by sentence of court-martial. Dreadful 
vol aveo effraction in the Avenue de Bondy! 
Sad case of juvenile depravity at Yalery-sur- 
Somme! Awful conflagration at Brives-la-Gail- 
iarde! Murder of three children by their mother 
at Noisy-lc-fiec! An infant devoured by a wolf 
at Vitey-lc-Fran$ais! Six men drowned at 
Mo£li x-cif-BiguC Aif old gentleman aged eighty 
run ovet on tMmitodevard Beaumarchais, ana; 
killed on the spot; Inundations, ravages of 
sma|i-pox, poisonings of whole families through 
eating ragout fcf mutton with mushrooms, steam* 
boat explosions, breaking down of suspension- 
bridges, all oser the country! Tlwsaews from 
abroad seemed as terri^c as the domestic intel¬ 
ligence. They were hanging right and left in j 
England. Everybody in Russia, who had not! 
had the knout, appeared to be on hi! way to 
, Siberia. Hi* sufferings of the Poles were fearful. 
The garotte was Mhusy as a bee in Spain; a 
new' guillotine hadjMk«bceu imported to the 
land of Sardinia; three Chinese mandarufb, and 




into ten thousand pieo(| 4>y order of the Emperor 
of Chios, while theij wives bad been glued be- 
dsseen two-inch boards, and sr.wed in halves, 
longitudinally. lily did not* Itt'ow that, when 
the editor or tho Gazette dcs Trimumux \jas 
short of foreign intelligence, he Mated, %r 
served up jfifcsh so mueh«f old news ns would' 
suit hie pwpose, or the somewhat blas£*appelite 
of his renders. 4 1 - < 


She was about laying down the sheet over 
winch, in mingled horror and uneasy eurionty 
she bad spent some twmtymiqpteg, when* 
paragraph at the foot iff the Chwoioue; or cdh 
lection of minor Parisian notes, caught her eye. 
It ran'thus: ’ 

“ Uk Abgcais i lx Monaus. The identity 
if the both found dffys since in the Filet de St. 
Cioud,«and in #ae coarse transferred to the 
Morgue, has been established. Affirmation has 
been made before tls commissary of police of 
the section of the,H6tel-Dieu, by the Shear Jean 
Baptiste Constant, native of Berne (Suisse), pro¬ 
prietor, domiciled at Paris, that the corpse is 
that of Sir Francis Blunt, Esquire, gentilhomme 
Anglais, to whose person he was formerly at¬ 
tached in the capacity of valet-de-chambre. This 
statement has been’confirmed by the evidence 
of the Slap* Rataplan, restaurateur, of the 
quarter ofthe Madeleine; and papers found in 
the vestments of the defunct place the tenth of 
their story beyond a doubt. What could have 
led Sir Blunt to this .desperate act—a deliberate 
suicide being inferred by the authorities—is un¬ 
certain ; but it appears that he was known as a 
constant frequenter of the Salons Frascati, and 
losses at the gaming-table may have been the 
primary cause,of this sad catastrophe (triste 
ovenement). Milord Blunt had formerly been 
rich to millions, but of late liad become much 
reduced in circumstances. With touching soli¬ 
citude M. lean Baptiste Constant has charged 
himsej^with the interment of the remains (dfi- 
pouilfls mortelles) of this unfortunate son of 
Albion.” 

Ijjily read this paragraph through, read it 
am and again, and fell into a dream. The 
ndmes recorded were unfamiliar to her. She 
knew nothing of proprietors who were natives 
of Berne in Switzerland and were domiciled 
at Paris, or restaurateurs who lived in the 
quarter of the Madeleine. Sir Frauds Blunt, 
with that thundering addition of “esquire,” 4 
who was beP And yet-—Jean Baptiste Con¬ 
stant, Rataplan, Blunt,—Rataplan, Blunt, Con¬ 
stant—had she or had ^he not eve# hdhrd 
those names before P She passed fill the simple 
and sorry incidents in li£r life in rlview before 
her. She strove to remember every place where 
she had been, every one whom she had known— 


talk, the servants, the discreet apothecary, her 
prattling, fiver complaining schoolmans. 'Then 
up came a visioiffof a gentleman in a cloak, Vhe* i 
had spoken to her lazily, but sharply; and a vision 
■of another gentleman, with a glossy blaek whisker 
on his cheek, who had held her in his atom, nbt 
nnkkdljt Again started up the fanagfcql the * 
fierce an^Jmggrious lady, with her teraperi her« 
staamimts^W fretting, and her scolffiags. 
TO her sueraeded and Co„ the cheery 

foreman, mo demiqje MiSs E! ijgflF, the large- 
mouthed \erk who grinned " am ate apples, 
jut iTftlpreenmipi d mn**3 rtie had heard 
sallO^Blunt^fir ^oi^fiWa the steamer 


can with the heavy wi 
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and the gold-laoedcap hid given her chocolate? very foil, luscious-looking jn/dcvlip’s;end 
Was the sickly gentlema: in the carriage on liw. . \ *>' 


Wu the sickly gentleman in the carnago on at. \ 

decfc, named Buunt Had iUtaplan’s name “I won't buy anything moaning,” Be 
ever l - npronouncedat the Pension Maroassin? cried, as Lily, hesitatiakly, jittered the shop.* 
Did lfiars®oId ever speak of a certain Con- “That sooundred Pifflara. Hie pretends to go 


Did Marrgold ever speak of a certain Con- "That sooundred Pifflard. __ 

slant f J. B. Constant-Jean Baptiste Con- to the Orkney Islands fo£ pearls! 
stant—the name, the initials, kept ringing in one of them here worth five francs, ma parole 
the ears of her mind. Bfit it was all a dreaip, d’honneur.” • * 

and would yield nothing tangible. So*oon as, •• Idly, wincing under this rebuff, was ahfeut to 


of a form ana a substance they slid away from stop! w Hat is it r What hajre.v'bu got r 
her as though she had been.walking on glass. The dfinroque of a marshal of France, or the 
and all was impalpable. As sometimes in a sceptre of Charlemagne P I'll buy anything for 
Strain of music, ana sometimes in a sigh of4he the sake of your eyes. I love eyes. I wish I 
wind, and sometimes iu a word, forgotten so could sell them.” 


wind, and sometimes in a word, to-gotten so 
soon as it was uttered, if uttered indeed it were, 
Lily fancied that she remembered something-* 


Ho was such a florid dealer, and such a voluble 
dealer, and, withal, such a vtf/r hungry not to 

_•__i... it - i t n r r _ 


she knew not what, she knew not when, she say rapacious-looking dealer, that Lily was more 
knew not how-and then the fancied remi- than half-alarmed at the manner in which he ae- 


niscenoe faded away into nothinghess and a costed her. However, there was no help for it, 
perplexing blank, in which memory had no now. She nerved herself to a strong effort, and 
place, produced the ill-fated locket. She had pre- 

* tt _ .I* _ 1*1 vt _ _ _ _n ___i. n._ *♦_ _i» it., tr. tr! 


praciHRit inner poem, me aream mignz come iiuij away m aer eosom. az least, sue wouia 

oackapin, she tried to think, and tell her some- not sell that, she thought. 

thing more definite. At present she was bound c< And what might you want for this little bit 

to go on her business. That dreadful locket! of a toy ?” askeo the dealer, turning over the 

Yes; the evil time might be no longer staved locket, as he spoke, with muoh contempt. 

off. So, die walked down to the quays that “A hundred francs,” answered Lily, at n 

were abofut the Pont Neuf. It was a wonder she guess. “ You see, sir, there are diamonds out¬ 


did not meet little Amanda on her morning side.” 


walk, or Monsieur Philibert meditating pn the 

S wA doings the Pompes Funebrcs would 
ve wheu the corpse of the Emperor came 
home. 


. the “ I know, I know,” retorted the dealer, who 
ould with avid eyea bad taken stock o^ie whole, 
lame *“ Diamonds! Do you Call these little pins* 
heads diamonds? They’re nothing but beads: 
i*the mere children’s playthings. Como: I’ll be 


and diamonds, at their utmost value. Lily feet nonce as she was in the marketable value 
entered the first shop on her wav. # The gentle* of the precious metals, Lily coukknot but be 
man who kept it appeared ta deal iu all kinds of conscious that an attempt was being made to 
*■rags and bones, so to speak, of the precious swindle her. She humbiy*rcpr#entcd tha+Jthe 
metals. His counter was heaped with frayed locket must be worth cowvf . oly more even 
and tarnished epaulettes; withooils of tom and than the price she had pftt upon it, and that 
shabb^gold and silver lace % with coat-collars, fifty francs was really a sum that she could not 
coat-pockets and lappeis, decorated with faded think of accepting. • 

embroidery,* and ruthlessly torn from their “Where’s the hair?” cried the dealer, sqil- 


emoroidery,* and rutwessljr torn from tneir •* wnere s me natr r r criea rne aeaier, squ- 
parent garments; withs«o; d-knots, and satchels, denly opening the locket and then shutting it 
and tassels, and bridal veils with sUVer spangles, with a sharp snap. “ Where’s the miniature of 
and broken teapots, and crumpled up as General Fov, or the tomb of Hdloiae and Abe- 
though they had been made of paper, and flute- lard, or the hair of your well*belovod, that 


Takff 


halfpenny cigar, and, C 
pair of tvredhts, was hoi 
which he<tocb|Wtsh 
to the light, JL wa| 

shook head ofSiiWhair, 
Ift law, find vfty « 


metals ftimatfx ne vw'momg a isn't worm a louts. . 

y cigar, and, dth the a&istanoe of a ‘fOb, sir——” Lily began to plead, as well 
Fradhts, was hc4%gsomeiy»® pemrls, as she coulfi for the tears that were rising. 
5<took| |Wt sheet of lettetfpaper, up **' TaJ^iraway. I think you «ty)le it. I got 
igfct.J, s&\ waaa dealejyrth a-it-yfiato trouble last Uny about an empty locket, 
fed ©fa%\Uair7V 4 !>»*# whitek' It belonged to a oc inters in the FS pourg St. 


, dealeryrih a-i cry finto trouble last tiny about an empty locket, 
nd liaaS jfeij whitek' It belonged to a oc inters in the Ffi pourg St. 
m eyes, and^Germain, and her Chambermaid had robbed her 








d me wifA&e commismnr. 
u! * Get out of the shop, it 

ail Which was, that M. Israel 
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lag in the quafatw ofrirome loose pearls m 
wbuileue had iaresteu capital; and, not caring 
to lay oat anymore ready money jest then, 
thought be could indulge in a little cheap luxur* 
by buMg a girl whom he blow to be poor, and 
giieeaeole be friendless. 

IndignrafT and yet alarmed, Lily was hastily 
leaving the shop of the ill-conditioned dealer, 
when, in Ins vapid slobbering vote?, he called 
out* 

“ Gome back, little one. Give me a kiss, and 

K u shall have ssfeventy-five francs for your’ 
iket.’* But Lily stayed to hear no more, and 
hurried away as hist an ever she could. 

She went into one gold and silver dealer’s 
shop after another; out, through a kind of 
fatality, as it seemed, no one would give her 
any*:ijng like a remunerative price for the 
trinket. One overflowing philanthropist, who 
was a Christian, offered her twenty-uve francs 
for it; another, who was a wag, advised her to 
make it up with her young man, and then she 
would no longer desire to sell the locket which 
contained his beautiful black hair—ses beaux 
chcvcux noirs. A third was more practical. He 
was an optician as well as a goldsmith, and wore 
himself such large polygonal blue goggles' as to 
look like a walking lighthouse. He told Lily 
thatbawkgjmt was worth, at the very least, two 
or three hundred francs—not to mm, but as a 
work of ait—and advised her. Instead of selling 
it, to take it to the nearest bureau of the Mont 
de Pietc, where they would lend her half its 
value. 

This benevolent counsellor gave her, besides, 
the address 0f a commissary priseur—one Mon¬ 
sieur Gallifret, who lived iu the Hue Montor- 
• gue^ TMthemid Lily repair with quickening 
steps; and verwafljjtora, I will venture to sur¬ 
mise, was the first viSit to a pawnbroker's paid 
so blithely. 

M&nsieur’a efflee was up a narrow filthy 
passage, and three pair of stairs. There was a 
trauteur’s on tljg first floor, and a preparatory 
school on the second; and the mingled odours 
of soup, scholars, and we bundles of wearing 
apparel in the^pawnbroker’s store-closets, were 
decidedly powerful, but far from pleasant. 
Monsieur Gallifret was not at borne; but his 
wife was—a snuff y old woman with a red 
kyehief. ' ' .: 

v “A hnndk*i&fca^, M said Madam# GaSMret, 
m When she had examined the locket. 

Lily bowed her hqed, meaning the gesture as 
a sign of toqeiescexutm 

“ Cent francs, ni qjlua, nT main*. Do you 
.take it? Est-elle aourdedliipeite, la petite? 
Speak &ut.” 

"IwiUtaknit” 

41 Bon, whj/is your namay’' went on Madame 
Gallifret, m§l.ing a large tlukledger, % 

M lily JIoria»’ 7 • ® 


^Drffiedenoail .Shhrj»c&as5»-f%. U'■ 

" Couturiere,” Gh, Lily, how feat onehsaras 
to lie. 

“DomioOe?” , ... 

M A hundred and twelve, Boulevard Poisson- 
nihre.” She was making rapid progress In 
mendacity; but that locket had to be got 
#of. . • 

“ Where is yorirpassport?” 

“ My passport, madame ?” 

44 Yes, your passport, your papers. Don’t I 
speak distinctly ?” 

•* I have none.” 

•Bien fachee, then, but We can have nothing 
to do with you. No business is transacted in 
this office save with persons provided with 
papers perfectly on rfcgle.” ■. > • 

And once more Lily went forth in to the street :■ 
the locket st^pinsolo, and even unpawned. < 


BIHTANNIA’S HEAD FOR FIGURES. 

Owes every year—on or about the day known 
as AU Fools’ Day—the country has to listen to 
its financial statement. This statement, or 
Budget, is made by -the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer—an officer who eoroes in and goes out 
with ministries. This Chancellor may, or may 
not, be an able man.; his notions of taxation 
may be brilliant or common-place; he may 
be industrious, he may be indolent; he may 
be full of ingenuity, wild in expedients, and 
sound effi. principles, or he may be nothing 
•more than the'mere mouthpiece of a Treasury 
clerk. But, for the time being, with the sanction 
of Italiament, he govern the national balance- 
shdift. Having collected estimates of the pro¬ 
bable national expenditure, or Rule Britannia 
side of the account, for the twelvemonth under 
consideration?he goes to the other, or Suck Bri¬ 
tannia side—amopgvt the sugar, gin, malt, bill- 
stamps, and tradesmen, to see where the money • 
is to come from. On the Rub Britannia side 
of Ms department—in his palatial drawing¬ 
rooms—he dispenses ins millions with an open 
hand; while, as Britannia’s factor, he collects 
somfe of his pence by taxing lollipops, mid sea¬ 
ring poor men’s bedsteads. 

Since the days when Chancellors of the Ex¬ 
chequer were inverted, the country has had 
some eccentric anc^jocular financiers. The 
more eccentric and jocular the financier, of 
course the*more comb were the taxes imposed. 
One inventivo pains in the art of Sucking 
Britannia thought it $ouid be a good thing to 
tax bachelors* aad an equally good, though, 
somewhat contradictory thing, to tax widowers. 
This was* in, 1695. When the bachelor or wi¬ 
dower tQgdto escape from this tax by getting 
er financier ha" him owrilie 

e mpostewMarriagos warn taxed 
f, ami even birifijfiM burials 
ribfit# to theTpriSmy. Later 
most of. these idgpoSts, adding 
deatftrandudpdncnings. Tim 
h m chddjfnwas revived «<*• 


Busy. Later 
hosts, adding 
tenings, Pm 


idnenings. Pie 
was revived llrie*! 











time when thn-good citizen w 
crease his fomuy, when tire 
Yew h«a*j,tke Ntt%Ka4 IIW 


citizen wa*axb»rted to in-I tim nrooeeds of Seeing B&anpia -aw ta 
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tore was 


.. . coat of Ealing Britan 

wjr, the Nakjpn&l Debt -growing apace, ' aim some of which, such 
pm began to iee J® excuse tor a guirca to be spent on the 
flzy.in alarge cod lukeasing popular supposed to be considered 


the 'amount rA 1 
s and navy, wre 
by mm ^ftbipet, that 


largCObilay.ra a large ood fbereasing popular supposed te tM oonsidered by _ _ _ 

"tiM*.;-/ - v, x f*.V •, ns .by the ministers » & ita$bk«ad^^ 

A great advance has been made daring the estimates bate, been approved, t^eir totMjpIss- ‘ 
last quarter of a qentury in the art of sacking eertained, and then begins the tusk of selecteng 
Britannia. Tbs, ambunt drawn from. jhe re? tjje taxes. It the Chancellor of the TSvoh M fti*? 

a nn«AAA • ml9 ^Va .nmtMt»Tr lo oiT 1.1 -__ aAvna liO« t-A wmmiaha m »J. 1 _ A LjW_L t ' 


sources rif the ibou^ is stlil large—some j 
think,', with good show of reason, unnecessarily 
laree--but it is drawn with less determination 


has to propose a larger expenditure l^STbis 
last year’s or expected forthcoming inm&ie wul 
meet, lie has then to ask Patliamenifw-sanction 

•_. . _ • _ . Hi i .i • 


to fetonr the few at the expense <>f the many, ah increase in some old tax, or the imposition 
The general apathy and ignorance existing wjth of a new tax; but if ho can make out an excess 
regard to the details of national finance, is an of probable income on paper, ho asks it either 
encouragement to Exchequer Chancellors not to to reduce or abolish one or more existing un¬ 
do their duty. Our budgets, in all probability, posts. When Ms scheme has *bcen sanctioned 

by Parliament his duties may be considered theo¬ 
retically at an end. The heads of each depart- 


do their duty. Our budgets, in all probability, 
wonid be wiser and more just if general educa¬ 
tion included something about taxes mid taxa¬ 


tion included something about ta xes mid taxa- reticaliy at an end. The heads of each depart- 
tion. At present, with the exeepiion of the ment, such as the army or navy, ask TarUsment 
small doses of political economy administered at to sanction their own estimates, and when there 
the universities, it includes nothing. Know- is no special representative of the department 
ledge about the National Debt, the Consolidated in the House of Commons—the Mouse in which 
Fund, and direct mid indirect taxation, may be all money bills originate—thl duty then de~ 
picked up by inquiring youths, as savages pick volves upon the Secretary of the Treasury, but 
up the knack of wearing dress-coats and riding not upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
in cabs, hut this can only be done by “self- Secretary of the Treasury is the generally reoog. 


help” and studying, not reading the newspapers. 
Few public teachers step forward to teach such 
lessons, the task not being showy and popular, 
but occasionally a speaker or lecturer is found 


ipers. nised authority respecting the expenditureof the 
such country, excepting for the army and navy, 
rnlar, The estimates, haring been already laid before 
ouud Parliament for some weeks previous to their 

O...L L.* „ i.1__?3, a * , 


who cares more for utility than popularity. Such being taken into consideration, are then put to 
la lecturer has appeared lately in the person of the'vote in the House of Commons, and when 
Mr- Thomson Hankej, the welhkaown*!fcnker voted, the first step, but only the fi reyg ->p.,httn 
androember of Parliament, who judiciously era- keen gained. No money can really be got at 
ployed what little leisure be had during the par- until an Act of Parliament has been formal!v 


and roember of Parliament, who judiciously em- keen gained. No money can really be got at 
ployed what little leisure he had during the par- until an Act of Parliament has been formally 
namentary recess in delivering a descriplavc passed for a transfer of money from the Ex¬ 
lecture on taxes and expenditure.* Mr. Hanks* chequer Account at the Bank of England or 


is not on avowed financial reformer, and seems Iceland. This Act is very properly called a 
inclined to support the existing state of tilings, Consolidated Fund or Ways mid Means Act, 
but the value of his lecture wul bedound in its and it directs the Comptroller of thwEschequer 
clear statement of details,, How little, the to obey a royal warrant granted by the Crown 
jeotarer considered wa3 known of those details, to the Lords of the Treasury, text t* order a 
even in basking circles in the City, may be transfer of money from the I&<->qucr Account 
gathered from the fact that the lecture was de- to such other adbounts as**require money for 
livqffed at the Bank*of England Library and those services in ruling Britannia which have 
Literary Institute. At this expiring season of been specified in the votes of tec House of 
parliament we may profitably employ a few*of Commons. It is the duty of the Speaker to 


our pages in giving the substance of this lecture, dake care tlfet no larger sum is granted for the 
with a few remarks which may seem to us good use of the treasury in this way, twin the total 
in Passing. A amount of the votes wbfch have actually been 

Sh former times there UfCh to be a great state passed from time to time in 0Mbmitwes of 
oflsor called a Lord High Treasurer, who often Supply. ‘'Formerly, a much huger proportion 


dral in'kind, which might be tloned by previous Acts Of Parliament, cense- ' 

jj 1 Wool W-'"%'it|ys;:;«»tefc8l. This treasurer* quently, a much came annoa% 

however, has ^mss^erseded by a set of com- ( under«tlte csntrol of Parliament. .All the money*, 
missioner* appointed by the Crown, whenever received on account of the government isoonr- 
.. therein* hangeof tefeSteW, the chief of whom' -sidered to' belong to 1 the' <Cons: Md»ted Fund. • 


however, ar< 
' the, com mw 


•,always performed b; 
wen, c&lled^lfe ■Ob** 


dutyit ia/A see, Vi? 


* Published Sv Efflii? 


oilier of sanction of*an Act of Parliament, eitherjlaased 
or of the at/hei**^ ^-*r which has .already Jteen passed, 
lf? ’ d ;i* Sien in full foroe. . TowardVibe clMe'of 


fevery session the 
[dieted bv the naan 


pmndial » oom*- 

H0 of wn AnriK>»riatirm Bill. 
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txr separate vote that 
r of Commons daring the 
tes the “ways uxd means" 1 


T his ut the ofet of parliamentary control 
Jflt^ptha-coat of ruling Britannia, and it is now 
necestp^ to deapribe (Tie general beads of our 
annual national expenditure. , 

Finland foremost in the account is th^ 
elyirgoWor interest and management of tbe 
NationslDebt, and tide amounts, in round num¬ 
bers, tomflfcut twtnty-six millions sterling. 
Those who are inclined to make the best of a 
bad bargain—and amongst them we must in¬ 
clude Mr. Thomson ilankey—see in this debt 
of eight hundred millions a gratifying proof of 
| the soundness of our credit, and not of the fatal 
facility which governments have of borrowing. 
Nothing is more easy than to pledge the earn¬ 
ings of posterity. This debt is eminently a 
fighting debt. It began with a sum of more 
than half a million at the Revolution of 1688, 
and increased to nearly thirteen millions during 
the reign of Willitm the Third, under the title 
of the “ King's Debt.” At the accession of 
Queen Anne it was called the “ National Debt,” 
and it increased during her reign to thirl y-six 
millions. George the First received it at this 
amount, and passed it on to George the Second 
as more than fifty-two millions; George the 
Second passed it on to George tbe Third as 
one hundred and two millions; and George the 
Third, owing to the American War of Inde- 
pendauw^y a the French revolutionary war, 
with subsidies and aids to European powers, 
found it one hundred and two and left it eight 
hundred and thirty-five millions. George the 
Fourth—“ the finest gentleman of Europe”— 
passed it on to Willium the Fourth as seven 
hundred and eighty-tivo millions—decreased 
fifty milliomw—and William the Fourth passed 
it on to Queen Victoria as nearly seven hundred 
andjsjghtjaeisl# millions. In Queen Victoria’s 
roifV , up to roSwskyc of March, 1863, the debt 
has been mcrcasotTby a little ifiiore than twelve 
millions. The interest which lms been paid on 
this*debt from 1691 to 1868 (inclusive) has 
anqpnnted to more than two thousand two hun¬ 
dred mid thirtvjaix millions sterling. { The debt 
is ohiefiy a funded or book debt, and is ma¬ 
naged by tbe Bank of Eugiaad—the earliest 
creditor# of the country—at an annual charge of 
about two hundred ana one thousand pounds. 

The next# item in the account is for various 
* charges on the Consolidated Fund, of a permanent 
rpturo, amouuti.'ig- ’’jjp ,ope million and eight 
hundred and eigbty-fqrithousand ponds. •More 
**!han four hundfed and five thousand pounds of 
this sum is apportioned for the Civil List and 
pensions granted bp the Crown. This is a na- 
-JiQaal grant, inplactf «f all the former hereditary 
income of the Crown, which is divided into six 
claasel, and any surplus from cue atass cannot 
be taken to supply a deficiency 
For this re&ajp, a pradeart-monarch is compelled 
to be ecoyjEmid, and not Totoay fanny prices for 
Windsor Castle Theatricala-ior works di nro- 


miaing young artists. If we add to this sum 
about forty-three thousand pounds for the re¬ 
pairs and maintenance of tfc royal palaces, and 
one hundred and two thousand pounds which is 
paid to tbe other tfiemben of the royal family, 
wc shall find that it requires about fire hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds every year to support 
the dignity of the Crown and of the royal familr. 


about twd hundred and Beventy-fonr thousand 
pounds for annuities *and pensions. This list 
includes kings, heroes, and ex-ministers of a 
oertain standing, and one reverend gentleman 
wh(fc as ex-Hanaper-keeper, and ex-patentee (not 
inventor) of bankrupts, receives eleven thousand 
three hundred and eighty pounds, or nearly three 
limes as much <§ the son of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. 

Next come salaries and allowances, more than 
one kundrearand fifty-six thousand pounds; 
then diplomatic salaries and pensions, more 
than one hundred and seventy-one thousand 

f ounds, and then a charge of more than six 
undred and ninety thousand pounds for courts 
of justice! This is made up of salaries to judges 
and compensations, owing to reforms in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, and the large round sum 
we have given, excludes a few odd pounds, aud 
a mysterious sixpence. 

A group of “ miscellaneous charges” follow, 
which includes Russian-Dutch Loan and Greek 
Loan (both war charges), Annuity to Greenwich 
Hospital, and sums devoted to the improvement 
of har^ffcrs in the Isle of Man (one-ninth of the 
revenue received from customs in that island), 
ten thousand pounds devoted to “secret service,” 
whisk is only part of the sum annually placed at 
thy disposal of the Crown to be used in this 
way, and between sixteen and seventeen thou¬ 
sand pounds paid to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wwles, as Duke of Cornwall, to com¬ 
pensate him for losspf duties on tin. 

These sums, with the interest on the National, 
Debt, together amount to something over twenty, 
eight millions, and are commonly called the 
charges on the Consolidated Fund. They lugye 
been created by general Acts of Parliament, and 
are not, therefore, necessarily brought under the 
^annual consideration of the House of Commons. 

The remainder of the annual charges for ruling 
Britannia amounts^) something over forty-one 
millions, and this stfays subject to the annual 
control of Parliament in the voles given in what 
is called Committees>f Supply. The first two 

of these charges*-;•> sat sixteen millions and a 
quarter, and nearly elfiveu millions and a half-9** 


Theatricals.! 


the Russian war raised it to a level from V&ioh 
it showINbaapiptoms o^ sinking*. We ^ 
this entlay abwut dhehimlrod and fifty thousand 
effective vo>A of alfaanks in oura army, and 
abdht sev4nty-six thousand mpi^ur navy, a 
with one fcugdrcd aacHiltJ vesfcls of war in 
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ture is for Miscellaneous Civil Service, and this 
amounts to about eight millions. These charges 
are divided in the vptes of the Sense of .Com- 
mons into suveqgeneral divisions, such as public 
works (a bricklayers', plaster&a’, and gardeners’ 
division): Salaries, oat of Which arc paid all the' 
public ©Users Of the thirty-six public offices, 
exempt those provided feup. in the Consolidated 
Fond, and the clerks In the War-offices and Ad¬ 
miralty: law mad* justice, which absu/o about and successions (a tax upon capital rad nqt 
three Bullions ana a hqlf; education, which upon ineome), from Are aAd marine infiirances 
absorbs nearly a million and a half; colonial (a tax upon prudence), from probdSflrof wills. 


timber (a prot 
other artistes. 


ire wine, corn, coffee, traits, wood, and irom tins* leaves a profit of aoou 
i protective dutyknepper, and a few thousand pounds, This is a t 
lisle*. Our tariff about twenty years Chancellor of the Exchequer to 


tro^oepitaiabout one thousand articles which use of the country; buO^su only be looked 
were forbidden to sail in uutaxed, but now the upon ns a «tax upo-fTR free circulation of 


were forbidden to sail in uutaxed, but now the upon 
tariff contains only fifty-one articles so taxed, thoug 
Even with this great reform, however, it is far is bw 

i_ L* . .. J it___A. - t .1!_il i it . 


deeds, bills of exchange, penny stamps on 
add ouscellaneous charges. We tlich come to cheques, &c., producing altogether about nine 
the cost of collecting the public revenue. Ibis millions. 

was formerly deducted from the income received The first item under the head ofi taxes— 
by the revenue departments, find consequently officially so called—is the Land-Tax, the oldest 
no annual estimate was ever submitted to Far- impost in England, which produces about one 
liament to show at what cost tho public revenue million. It is based on a valuation made in 
was collected. A change, howemftond a very 1695, which no one supposes can represent the 
important one, was made chiefly in 1854, since value at the present time, but any attempt to 
which the whole of the expenditure has been rearrange this tax so as to produce more money 
brought before Parliament, and annually voted would be nothing less than confiscation. The 
in Committee of Supply. The total cost of the Assessed Taxes are raised on Cnhabited houses, 
three departments — customs, inland revenue male servants, carriages, horses, mules, and dogs, 
(excise), and post-offices—and laud revenues lmir-powder, and armorial bearings. They pro- 
and superannuations—is about five millions and a dues about two millions every year, 
half. The number of clerks and others employed Next comes the Income ana Property Tax— 
by the customs is about five thousand three a very direct tax—first invented or applied in 
hundred, with an average salary of about one England by Mr. Pitt, and successively repealed 
hundred and forty pounds; iu the inland rc- and reimposed by many Clumcellors of the Ex- 
venue, about five thousand, with an average chequer. Of all the various modes of Sucking 
salary of about one hundred and sixty pounds; Britannia, this is the one which is the least 
aiul in the Post-office, about twenty-fiws.thou- popular, both with financiers and tip pijblic. 
sagd, with an average salary of about eighty Jf all the income sucked from Britaffiua were to 
pounds. be sucked in this way, Britannia would have to 

These sums, with a special vote of a million be ruled, as she was thirty years ago, at half tho 
for fortifications, amount altogether to nearly present cost. This prospect appears so awful, 
seventy millions and a half, the cost of ruling that the tax is not popular with tax-makers. 
Britannia for a twelvemonth; and we now Tho public dislike the impost because it is a 
have to examine the other side of Abe account, direct stand-and-delivor tax, and prefer to be 
the ineome side. , quietly bled to death by the indirect opera* 

The first great source of revenue is found in tions of Customs and Excise, y. Tlv* Income 
the customs duties—customs, many sound finan- Tax now i>roduces about ten, (t iv*uiaus a HU a 
ciers think, that would be more honoured in the half. 4 

breach than in the observance. These duties pro- Next is the income derived from thePost- 
ddoe about twenty-f<W millions—the chief sums office. The gross produce of, this depart¬ 
being about, six millions and a half drawn from ment for letter-carrying and banking is coopt 
sugar and its varieties; nearly six millions drawn .three mill bins and eight hundred thousand 
froih tobacco and snuff; five millions and a half pounds; mid the total expenditure in cor¬ 
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upon £8 a«tax upoiTTSi free circulation of 
thought. Such a tax, no matter, how collectedf- 
is bad in principle, and can hardly be good for 
the country. The average number of letters 
now passing annually through the’Post-office— 
irrespective of newspapers and parcels by boot*' " 
post (seventy-one millions, ana marly twelve 
** ’ '—is quite twenty for each 
kingdom; awtnesooner 
Cthe Post-office profitf' are spent iramproving 
levied fij.be Post-office serv^ or in redaejpg the postal 
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irr proau 
lands is 


reductive. 


eba%M, tie bqttttf for these active oorrdspon* who wish to pay off the National Debt; a surplus 
dents. 1 f; • remaining unappropriated from former votes of 

% The wtpfiitmj is three hundred thousand supply; and sums derivedWrom the Malta and * 
pounds dmbvM. areas •Crown Lands—a class of Alexandria telegipph contractors, ‘the Emperor 
property which, u not very productive, The of China, in the shape of an indemnity; and 
PPM* income from these nurds is only about from the capture of slavers, and other sources, 
fcflr Jjtfindred |pd thfrty thousand pounds, and These sums end the miscellaneous receipts, and 
many quiet observers, uoluding^Mr. Hankey, when the whole account is added up, we find 
are j|UEzled by this remarkable barrenness. Thegp that t^Mjesult of Sucking Britannia—lie total 
ig a ttMtion, meandering through old law-books, income from revenue of all kinds—is a little 
which % ga inful to*all taxpayers, that these more than seventy enillions and a half. The 
Crown IMR were Aioe sufficient to pay all the total amount received from taxation, exclusive 
expenses of the State, before a huge number of of the Post-office, is about sixty-seven whIKihm, 
royal prodigals took to running through the na- and the cost of collection, excluding the Posi¬ 
tional property. William the Conqueror’s in- office, but including superannuations, is about 
come from this source, according to a reliable two millions and a half, or three and three- 
estimate, was e<fual, in our present money, to quarters per cent, as they say in the City. 






something like six or seven millions per annum, w ” 

without taking into consideration the increased Britannia gives the pure income and ex- 
value of property. Now the forests—the any- pendituwratbe national balance-sheet, leaving 
thing but merry green woods, and part of this out certain items which always appear in the 
property—cost more than they produce, show- official statement. These items, on both sides, 
mg an annual loss ofseven thousand pounds. If generally reach another eighteen millions, and 
this was the eais in Robin Hood’s time, no represent certain financial operations of the 
wonder his Chancellor of the Exchequer set the government. There are the balances standing 
practice of thieving. to the credit of the government at the com- 

The last items on our list are the mis- meneement of the financial year—the 1st of 
cellaneous receipts, a group that amounts to April, or All Pools’ Day—the money borrowed 
about two millions ana three-quarters. Here from the Bank of England b>the government; 
wc have small branches of the hereditary under parliamentary restrictions, and partly re- 


about two millions and three-quarters. Here from the Bank of England by,the government, 
wc have small branches of the hereditary under parliamentary restrictions, and partly re¬ 
revenue (an insignificant sum): about one paid during the year; the temporary advances 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds paid by so borrowed and wholly repaid every quarter; and 
the Bank of England for the privilege of issuing the creation or redemption of additional debt. 
baqjfrBfltas. or creating capital, to the extent of The lufcPitem maybe interesting to thosewhowish 
fourteen mllions; fees of public offices, a larges to watch the progress of the National Debt. The 
proportion of which consists of charges on repayments of advances that are not temporary, 
private bills (railway and publie company bills), inefades an operation by which the silver and 
sufficient to pay all the working expenses of cwpper coin finds its way into circulation. The 
Parliament; a sum returned by the King of Mint buys copper and silver, and coins both, as 
the Belgians out of his pension, seemingly to before stated, at a profit, but the coin is only 
promote assnuch book-keeping as possible; and issued to the Bank of England, or to other 
a receipt of seven hundred thousand.pounds parties willing to give the full nominal value 
fTOn^huatplcff old* stores, which represents a lor it, because they require the small coinage of* 


iianple S old*stores, which represents a 


coinage of* 


loswof a and a half, and an annual sop silver and copper for thewants of their customers, 
thrown to auctiBnwoom jobbers. These are Only those persons who require the coin for 
followed by what are called extra receipts—a such purposes would give twenty shillings’ wcvth 
largb part of. which is the profit on coinage— of gold to receive only eighteen shillings intrinsic 
more than sufficient to pay the whole cost of value in silver, or probably not above seven or 


being tae standard com, is manufactured tree 
of charge, to* keep it steady iu value. Next, 
in these miscellaneous receipts, comes the 


a-hoad theory. "Watta financial reformers cora- 

E lain that the active expenditure of the country 
as increased sixfold during the last seventy 


? it juonaon, J&ir&fcqrgh, and Dublin; then turns, and told that seventy millions a year, 
bllour the repayments from lndia»for military [drawu from thirty millions of people, is onl 
“••barges; the ^colonial contribution towards 




^jWuch are paid into the Exchequer after six' ness in tMs 
years 4 , a saving on the issue of parliamentary heads in tjv 
grants, paid kick in cash; ten thoqCML^I^s lions a year 
received from the public ai*' conscieuc^noucy'^ ‘jirlly belie* 
—pattljjpfc people who%inlc they have ae-f much disciuj 
frauded Tuerqjrenue, and par§y from enthusiasts, 


ness in this^U-nh^MbulatioD, but the chief 
heads in t|v countrywho pay th<sjf seventy mil¬ 
lions a yr\r are licanssof families^ IPBritanuia' 
Jprlly belires* in this^eaa tharv, wifli how 
much disgu^Vnust site raapMmose eoustwitly 
occurring ca*n.,pf Math Horn starvation wpKr 














mjl theyeab hound. 


are » disgrace to toe country ? It would sorely 
be butter to giro up a little of ear great sad 
glorious expenditui!?, than to support it bp 
•queueing fiVe-aaMorty thi^wns a year from 
those who ere dying of hunger. 



from storting by oak-brane 
off water to force the toil 
Toe Gdady silkworm, diseoi 


•ilk that cannot be wound off toe cocoon. It a 
woven, therefore, tots a coarse loose textemffl 


animalcules called domestic animals. But, asks 
Doctor T. L. Phipson, “do we not rear onr 
silkworms with as much care as onr sheep or our 
cows P Do we not construct houses for par 
bees, cochineals, snails, oysters, as we do 
tor onr rabbits, oar chickens, or oar horses P 
Arc not large fortunes realised by the oultivstion 
of a worm such as the leech, or a grub such as 
the silkworm, as readily as by ttatgui of the camel 
of the desert, or the Indian elepmbA.? Have 
we not seen a thimbleful of some new insect or 
its eggs fetch as high a price in the market as 
the choicest Cochin-China fowl ?” 

We always ought to cultivate onr friends, and 
that these little friends, which are remarkably 
well worth cultivating, are not cultivated half 
enough, and how much we lose by our neglect. 
Dr. Phipson suggests iu a little book on the 
UtiHsaiiou of innate Life, designed to improve 
our acquaintance with our smallest fellow- 
creatures. A man is likely to thrive if he ean 
discover “a means of doubling the produoe of 
the bee or the silkworm, or a method by which 
sponges and corals might be cultivatedqfitb as 
much case as a lettuce or a cauliflowerSo 
says Dr, Phipson, and what sort of information 
ills that he wishes to diffuse, his book er&hles 
ns to show- He includes in his register 
Crustacea, molluscs, worms, polyps, infusoria, 
sponges. We content ourselves with notes on 
onr friends of the insect world. > 

There are more kinds at silkworm than the 
.mulberry-worm common in Europe, which spins 
at toe rate of six indies a minute, and in Lyons 
sdna six million million feet of silk every year. 
Fifteen hundred %glish feet is the average 
length of one cocoon; the average erop from one' 
ounce weight of eggs ip eighty pounds weight of 


cocoon, and one pound weight oi the cocoon win 
yield an ounce of eggs, but the harvest is some¬ 
times greater. The ounce if egg, or seed, has 
hem i mown to make one ^hundred and thirty 
pounds of cocoon. 

Ik Ifelsa* use has been made of nlfrssdi rilk- 
ym wb&m feeds on tlie leaups of the jujnbe- 
tree, bnk wiU eat other leaves, and has even 
hem reared experimentally on oak-leaves, a faet ( 
encouraging to those who propose its introduc¬ 
tion into Europe. Its silk is much coarser than 


toauliconq of Asiatics, apffcfaafe a made of it wifi' 
hot, tor conduit use, torior eleven years. An¬ 
other Asmtstojnoth yiddi% this kti.J. of Silk 
will feed also mi oak: Its eggs hawJSW 1 * kno*rf, 
to hpfcfeitt BtR*to,hefma there re leaves oni 
tL£ oak-tree, and tot lasvtoiowe tj^hbaea saved* 


Can toe silkworms be made to prodiyltbqjr 
goods ready dyed ? The %dution oftijSs ques¬ 
tion has been attempted b f sprinkByover toe 
mulberry leaves on which the worms feed such 
inccaent colouring matter as indigo, or the fine 
red dye of a Eignonia called chiea, wherewith 
the Indians of Oronoeo dye their skin. M. 
Roulin is the great French experimenter in this 
way. He is still at work, but hitherto, though 
he has bom able to get dyed silk, he has not 
been able to get it well dyed, • 

There is a clothes moth called the Tinea 
padilla, of which each larva spins about half a 
square inch of flue silk, and a great number of 
these larva being set to workfcm the surface of 
a paper model, the parts which they were not 
to cover with silk being oiled, Mr. Ilabenstreet 
has caused the clothes moth to produce an air 
balloon about four feet high; one or two shawls, 
and a complete seamless dress With sleeves, not 
only the material, but toe dress itself being 
made by the clothes moth. The Queen of Ba¬ 
varia is said once to have worn suoh a robe of 
gauzy silk over her court costutne. It is light 
to a tault, for the slightest breath o£.*ww» is 
enough to carry a whole dress awiftT Dresses 
have Wen made of silk from the yellow cocoon 
of a Paraguay spider. A peculiar white silk is 
yielded by tlie Ichneumon fly of the West 
indies, but no use has yet been made of it. 

Tlie silk dress that one insect makes, another 
ean dye magnificently. The insect e»slSed kernes 
or ckermes, nearly related to the cochineal, and 
used for dyeing before cecbinA,! wr* lajpwn, 
gives its name to the coiqy^W'the Frtucli 
call cramoisi and the EngLsh crimson, in the 
middle ages the insect was supposed lb be pro¬ 
duced from a worm, and was described as'ver- 
mioulatum, whence comes the name in Freqpii 
.of vermeil JtkI in English of vermilion. Kernes 
is found in msny parts of Asia, stiff iu the south 
of Europe, and is very Common in the south of 
France, where it lives on a small 'tivergneen oak. 
Anotberikind of it, known also before the cochi¬ 
neal or cooeus of the cactus, is common in 
Poland and Russia, and has been an important * 
article of commerce mufer rite name of top 
“scariet grfin of Poland” It is found in Eng¬ 
land on toe roots of the perennial knsrvcl, ST- 
plant not uncommon in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Onr cochineal was found to be already in use 
in its native Mexico when, early in toe 
teemto century, toe Spaniards wived there; 
bat for a'hundred yeses men were not sure ; 
wJfctoflKfTuM && insect or a seed. The cactus 
oatll.£t is usually bred 7i called the. 
nopal, whence top "plantations arepltpown as 
nof$]eries» and tty? chief part of«toe'cochineal j 
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^eopk'fir!" 

groundrTS 


dosed from small nopateries 
ans who are very poor. These 
ishtoeir nopdplantafkm* on cleared 
zkel ittoiilitftin-slfipcs, two or three 


hatched, kno#h as semilla, 0 % needs. Such 
biwllghes are sold for about half-a-crown the 
Aunalfrl, They are kept for twenty days within 
the htfcjjhen placed in the open air under a 
shed, njHnu Auguf t and September, the buccu- 
lencyof the plant having kept life in the cactus 
branches, the female insects, big with young, 
are gathered and strewed on the nopals to breed. 
In aooutfour months the first gathering is made, 
of a twelvefold increase, and there may be two 
more profitable harvests in the course of the 
year. The cochineal has to be gathered from 
the nopal with great care; the Indian women 
squat, therefore, for hours before a single cactus, 
brushing at the insects with a squirrel’s tail. 
They are killed by boiling water, by exposure 
iu heaps to the tun, or by drying in ovens. It 
takes seventy thousand of the dried insects to 
make a pound of coehiueal, and England alone 
consumes one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
of cochineal, or tea thousand and five hundred 
millions of insects. Cochineal, still produced 
most abundantly in Mexico, is now cultivated 
also-in Spain, India, Algiers, &c. Tn Teneriffe 
it has superseded Vic grape vine. The cochineal 
grower must carefully avoid mixing different 
spweaiWMf Lcoecus, and after a gathering his 


We pass over the fly (cymps) thakproduces 
ga&nuts with only a couple of notea. Thfcga&r 
nut, however large, attainfits full ape in a dayt% 
two, and it is ip markable that’ the grub ioit, 
surrounded by a vegetable tumour that contains 
no particle of grease or oily matter, becomes 
distmgttig&gd for its fat. It turns the stareh-or, 
ptbei : vegetable matter on which it feeds into 
fat ingjrtj that deserves the observation of 
Mr. muting; for, says Dr. Phipson, "the 
conditifiBh under wiucb fet is moat really 
formed are infeed those in which the larvae of 
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M. Gudrin Menncvme lately discovered in 
the south of Prance, upon the beau, an indi¬ 
genous cochineal of which the colouring matter 
is a peculiar scarlet, usually obtainable by none 
but artificial means. It is not a carmine, and 
as e very trucL coccus yields carminium, this; 
nffljtafflSlyjjgSsd iiftect’is probably not a true 
c^iinea^ DUCVfrj jijiiis, of which the - dye is said 
to have decided ammntnges over cochineal in i 
dyeing wool, if it could be multiplied so as to be 
cheap and abundant. 

♦Lac, formerly supposed to be formed by the 
Coccus lac^as bees form their tells, is norO 
aj^id to constat of five sorts of resin mixed 
with a little wax, colouring matter, and grease, 
exuding front the jujube and other trees after 
this coccus has pricked them. The Colouring 
matter bring carminium-—the principle of 
the eoehineal^-thnt certainly is communicated 
#o it fry toe coeeua. Carminium mixed with 


uaceous diet, repose, solitude^ and obscurity.” 

Au aphis in some parts of Asia produces 
galls that are used as a crimson dye for silk; a 
yellow dye seems tb be procurable man top gall- 
nut formed at. the extremities of the apruae ftr 
by the aphkpini; and'the best yellow of India 
is prodwKi from a sort of gall. 

There is a Chinese coceuis that produces from 
the trees it inhabits tumours as large as a wal¬ 
nut, of a wax-like spermaceti. It begins to 
appear about Jane, and is gathered at the 
beginning of September. In Churn alone (where 
it is chiefly cultivated in the province of 
Xantung) this insect thus produces wax enough 
for the wants of the whole nation. It is reared 
also from the frontiers of Thibet to the Pacific 
Ocean. Prance pays four millions of franca a 
year for wax. This coccus alone produces in a 
year wax to tbe value of ten millions of francs, 
so thqtwe do not now depend, as wo used to 
depend, wholly on the wax of bees. 

As to the bees and their wax they do not 
obtain it at all—as they do their honey*—front 
tkirvegetable world, but secrete it themselves 
in thin plates, from special organs on each side 
of the abdomen. There is a wild bee of Ceylon 
that, though it makes much honey, hi itself bar¬ 
barously eaten as a delicacy. Elsewhere all the 
world over the bee is honoured as a liberal friend 
of man. In the Ukraine some of the peasant* 
make more profit from them bees than from 
their com. There are varieties of honey yielded 
by varieties of bee, Audothere are varieties of 
honey yielded by our own familiar honey-bee, 
who suits his taste to his country) and m’Mie 
Highlands of Scotland prefers gathering honey 
from the heather Jn Scania from toe buckwheat. 
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toe arbutus, in Kafbonae from toe rosemary, 
and in Greece from the thyme. . 

V, • V. a A t , * * • 
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“lie artist as darmine j it a deposited on adding 
atom to an sitaHsi ^oteiaow of cochineal; but 
it isasingular faot. toit if this be done in the 
dark top oanttine wiltbe fttr less brilliant than 
if it be prepared in thur^tojiae; The only 
rouge that can be used byaoterswf the stage— 
or off it—tothout injury to ha££rP j».-Ji at 
prdfeswiJpn mixture qfcwn ounce of."freshly 
pffigswdJ&niite wito a qqjrter of impound of 


to get at theirohoney. They may oc “ chlos fa 
formed" bjthe smoke of the puff-JaU fungns; 
but Mr. hiutt’B system of hive makes even this 
unnecessary. Great care and attention is neces¬ 
sary to successful bee-keeping; Near Pswm toe 
avcragajshsire profit from eacl^ b0mv&%mm, 
from a ftouod a year.. TBWflrcf 

losses ooenf lunm •tototer. _ M. Antoine of 
Efysfris has lately befell teachiugtbat the best 
way to winter the fflwtt i# to larrlhew, with thrf 
utmost carc^nd with TesatjpDssible motion 
and noise, id* pretty ferndpsKh dug aboq| toe 
middle «f Noeembfr, their sides protected /&& 




















ALL THE YEAH HOUND. 


boards sal straw, sod the whale oovered with 
earth, ob which seeds are sown to hide the 
buried treasure. Tife trench is opened in the 
* middle of tif* following February—in the even¬ 
ing—with the seme preom&ln against every 
•voidable stir and bow. It is said that ia hires 
thus treated, the bees consume three-fifths less 
honey than when they are *»ot buried'; there is 
almost no mortality, and the f queen begins to 
lay three weeks sooner than usual • 

Hornet can he made of ^ood, linen, cotton, or 
starch, % boiling them for ten or twenty hours 
in w*tfer acidulated with sulphuric arid, and re¬ 
placing the water aa it evaporates. If the apid 
liquid he then saturated with chalk, filtered and 
evaporated, the result is artificial honey, com¬ 
posed, Ukc honey itself, of grape sugar mixed 
with a little liquid sugar. So says the ehemist, 
hut no busy bee among our jfc^ent house¬ 
keepers has yet, tried to gather noBby-frora her 
linen and cotton rags. 

Manna is got from the sap of the ash-tree by 
the puncture of an insect of the cochineal family, 
and it la produced also from other trees. A 
sweet substance, like manna, exudes from the 
leaves of an Australian tree—the Eucalyptus 
sesinifera—dries in the sun, and, when the 
frees are shaken by the wind, falls like a shower 
of snow. The manna of Mount Sinai is drawn 
from the tamarisk by puncture of the coccus. 
It exudes as a thick syrup during the heat of 
the day, falls in drops, congeals during the night, 
and is gathered in the cool of the morning. 

Then we have a little friend in sickiifbs, to 
whom we are not always grateful while he is 
serving us, in the canthandes, or Spanish fly. 
He is rare in England, hut is found nowtaud 
then ia the southern counties on the lilac, privof, 
and some other shrubs, in Spain he is common, 
and in Italy, and other southern lands. In some 
pants of Trance, especially Poitou, aih-trees are 
never planted,because theqqyntity of cantharides 
( tbat breed on them become a nuisance to the 
inhabitants of the district. Other beetles, as 
the oil beetle, and the golden beetle, have in¬ 
flammatory power, ami it is said to be by virtue 
of this that a live ladybird imprisoned in a 
hollow aching tooth wi|l cure the most violent 
toothache. 

In Africa they eat aids stewed in butter. In 
Sweden they distil them with rye to give a 
peculiar flavour to brandy* " Pressed ant-eggs 
yield a mixture resembling chocolate with milk, 
of which the chemical composition really re¬ 
sembles that 4 of ordinary mi^c. The large 
Whnites, or white,ants, winch are So destructive 
to bouses and furniture, are roasted by the 
Africans in iron pots, and eaten by handfuls as 
sugar-plums. * They are said to be veiy nourish¬ 
ing, and to tSste like sugared cream or sweet 
.paste. «Aa for jurists, "-*W4.'Aai.ps," 
says Hr. Phipson, "far fcapafWmriing their in¬ 
vasions, lookrfipon a asBf#elCud‘ of locusts as 
we Should £ 0 \%»ueb bread-and-butter in the dir. 
They smoke thorn, oi hou them, or salt them, 
or stew them, -/-grind them dofjfms corn, and 
fp&dld upon them7% An tnoh-lpug spider is 


retried over the fire and relWhod as.a tit-hit oy 
tty natives of New Caledonia. Tpa eggs of a 
sort of boat-fly are found strived p*. thousands 
on the reeds on the banks ei (fed-great fresh¬ 
water lakes Texcoco and Chaleo. Tim Mexicans 1 
shake them brio & doth. Bet them to 4«gr, tbodT 
grind them like flour, and*Bell the flour WfidSks 
Kir making a peculiar kind of cake called baUlti. 
The unground eggs are used also for feeding 
chickens. 

THE CALL IN VADST.* 

i. 

Caia back the dew 
That on the roes at morn was ly 
When the day is dying, * . 

Bid the sunbeam stay : 

Call back the wave 
E’en while the ebbing tide’s rece 
Ob, all unheeding 
Of thy Toice are they? 

As vain the call 

Distraction makes on love departed, 

When the broken-hearted 
Bitter team let fall: 

Dew and sunshine, ware and floVr 

Renew’d, return at destin'd hour, 

Bat never yet was known the pow'r 
Could vanish’d love recal. 


Call back the brave f 

r Beneath the distant billow lying ; 

Bid those who love them, sighing, 

For them cease to sigh. 

Call back the bird 

That, seeking warmer climes for pleasure 
(Spent is our summer treasure)^ 

Spreads his wing to fly. ” 

Call back the dream * 

That in the night our fug 
With our sltmbcr wartftg; 

Helte at dawn away 

Ah ! no call like this succeeding'. 

Cease with dying love thy pleading, 

C Know, to late, with bosom billing, 

Love is more lost^than they f 

-—- .. 

HAPPY IDIOTS. 

The dream of the monks and hospitallers of * 
old has bees realised—almj-givlng has become 
an art* indeed, it may be saio7 a flue act. Among 
all the institutions of the country there are none*® > 
so well organised, so liberally conducted, or sp 
carefully and thoughtfully adapted to their pur¬ 
pose, as those which are designed to relieve the 
sufferings and mitigate the misfortunes of hu- ‘ 
inanity. Here in England there is scarcely a 
dis ease -ri fo* of the mind or body, scarcely 
evanrherermity, for whose riteSfeifcm seme 
hospital has not oeef’pravided by «m§siM8xbaus- 
tible charity of tty/people. An^our hospitals 
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ike subscribers, and ire mahriainel gwtnitouBly. 
The receipts.of the Agylsmare thus, to a certain 

' extent,-* tmtomaa featUeaf thesuppOrt of ail tbo 
inmates ;altbbugh those who anaintam them- 
selveareeeive spemtoadvasto^fes according to 
thewaount of them paymeMto, But none of 
toe'kmstovhowever poor they may be* ere 
deprrodef sstyof tbreseentialsof comfort. A 
w$&a& whwpnyr a hundred or^a hundred atid 
My penadsayes* may have a sepwatifapart- 
meirahdan attendant entity to himself; but 


pcrintendent, resembles, in Mtnp djgree, 
ffraAiated process by which the prodaoe 
of nature u slowly and patiently contorted* 
into works of arts snd »efiilmea|r^with this 
difference, that the human ttw material is 
never teated roughly, but always tamktoy a m£f 

S**^y\ . .. . . *' .. f 'S'. . • . 


to health mad enjoyment of life, the rich and the 
jMor are on the same footing. * 6 

‘ ; 1 fully expected that the sight of so many 
idiotic creatures m a body would be exceedingly 
painfoL It certainly was painful; but far less 
so than ! could possibly have imagined. Con¬ 
trary to my anticipation they weren|l clean, and 
neat, and tidy in their dress. Moftmser, the 
majority of them exhibited an activity of body 
ana a cheerfulness of expression which t had 
never before witnessed in persons so manifestly 
deficient in mental power. This deficiency was. 
strongly marked in every face. The manifesta¬ 
tions see very similar in all eases,—a deformed 
head or jaw, a wide loose mouth showing the 
gums, large irregular teeth, a fixed store, and 
an imbecile smile that comes and goes in a 
mechanical manner. These peculiarities told 
plainly that the persons I saw before me were 
idiotic ; but their manner and bearing con¬ 
veyed no idea of their being useless ana help- 
lew. ** 

The kindly system of the institution had done 
its work, many cf these toot creatures, when 
they were first brought to Earlswood, were iitu 
condition inferior almost to the brutes. They, 
were confirmed/in filthy habits; they were at 
times perfeetly torpid and completely insensible. 
All the gates cf their understanding- were as 
ftrmly tocked as if they had been, sealed by the 
hijad of death. They had ears and could not 
hear; eyes and could not see ,* tongues and could 
not speak. And now, here .on tins lawn, were 
these self-same creatures, all more or less 


answering questions, and contending with each 
< ether in a high spirit of emulation m all kinds 
of games, while the workshops, toe garden, and 
' the farm offered a hundred specimens of their 
work m/almost every department of art and 
. . <• \ - 
The Bev.JKwia Sidney, a benevolent clergy- 
i : :.S!fwho takes a :dtop inteitst in this institu¬ 
tion, a xd w ho is one ef its chief benefactors, 
Inw givea a most interesting account, from 
observations made at various periods since the 
- year 1853, of the working of the system, and of 
raadrby thegarkmj*r^& In 
YJbe course of his v»its, has been, 

enabled towalc^the treatm^ jof idiots from the 
I day of $teir admission, into toe asylum 1 
until, towwfteineferiees/they nwc beer? rendered 
« fit to-mix' in som^v. The system? pursued 
SfysXjEftto**, the resident pfosiewa and su- 


r to fasjaire from friends the history of the am, 
ana to discover the peculiar predilectioijrimd* 
repugnances of the individfial. Certawbjto- 
tive facts, as weight, height, Shape, edSBtion of 
the organs of sense, and powers of prtshen* 
skm and locomotion, are carefully registered. 
Then follow personal observation and comparison 
of habits and propensities with the accounts 
received from friends. These are toe data for 
treatment, and instructions in accordance with 
them are given to the attendant or nurse. The 
first efforts are directed to the eradication of 
bad habits, such as tewing the clothes and 
wallowing in the dirt. After this, if there 
exist sufficient power, the pupil has proposed 
to him, occupations : such as uffiraveHing cocoa 
fibre for matting, splitting rods for baskets, 
and the result of his labour, whatever it may 
be, is always received with praise instead of 
blame. 

When the pupil is indolent, morose, or stub¬ 
born, the example of good feUow-pupils is tried, 
and the imitation of their conduct is encouraged. 
If ’lie prove incapable from low physical power, 
the physician’s skill is exercised on diet, atten¬ 
tion to the condition of the at-! an( j due wi s duvi l 
treatment. The physical state is ,helct to be of 
the greatest importance, and the appliance of 
gymnastic exercises is regulated by it. These 
exercises are first to the upper extremities, and 
then to the lower and the trunk, and the lessons 
are enlivened by music. 

From the examination of many hundred eases, 
Dr. Down has found that a malformation of the 
mouth and the palate is a physical &mra> , ‘. svgtic 
of nearly all idiots. It is not there* 

fore, that many of toem are wrote, semi-mute, 
or indistinct in utterance. But even the worst 
of such cases are successfully treated at Earls- 
wood. The method pursued is curious. For* 

S ample, if the sounds to be caught were those 
the letter T, the teacher would fifst hold up 
a top, which the pupils ‘are made to name 
collectively; then a tester, and lastly a pot. In 
the same maimer for D, he would show pictures 
of a dog, a ladder, and some object coloured, red. 
Hence, when a learner can name every 
in the collection, be is able tojitte* therCqwtred , 
words cogrectlyr The result ha* been that many 
who could scarcely articulate a sowud* can now 
speak intelligibly and wi th .t olei w pit correctness. 
Pictures play an imfbrtaat part in conveying 
ideas to the pupils, and maty of them aaue„ 
learned all they know frompictures, Some 
of than, whm are incapable of reading iod 
writijjvjiOTpw'^ecome export draughtsmen, as 
way Timm various spechnetff^of. their 

artistic works which /fifern toe wswtfof too 
Actons. .* .• 












enjou* mode of conveying lnstruc- 
' tion*i» % engaging the pupils in playisjr at 
wbor-keeping. • A counter k set out with venous 
articles in kail? use, «t which a *boy presides as 
shopkeepej/Wmie the others come forward in 
Msvn ind act as buyers.« “It is most carious,” 
"tajrq, Hr. Sidqpy, “ to see what a puzzle it often 
is to find thwcorrect weight; when it is found, 
th%elass is well questioned u poSit, and, indeed, 
j>a (Mery other weight the shopman toudres, 
8 ®?cglhit is put into the scale. Then there is 
furtheppi'plexitois getting the correct quantity 
of the required substance, as, for instance, sugar, 
into the scale. When the quantity is large, 
they will often begin with little spoonfuls, and 
when, at last, the balance approaches, it is some¬ 
times a thorc^gh poser whether they are to 
remove some of the commodity or to add to it. 
All this causes a regular excitement till the due 
proportions are achieved; and then comes the 
moment of par, which is one of great excite¬ 
ment, the whole class trying to check every step 
in the reckoning. Combinations of pence and 
halfpence are trying things to get over; and 
sometimes the purchaser who cannot calculate 
them uses cunning, and tries to pay with a silver 
coin, and asks for change, thus throwing bis 
perplexities on the shopman.” 

The Asvium is at ouce a hospital, a school, 
ai.d n workshop within; without, a gymnasium, 
a garden, and a farm. In the workshops 
the inmates practise tailoring, shoemaking, 
carpentering, mat-making, and the like. The 
qlf’bgp of the in r cs and the attendants pre 
nearly alt'uiadc by imbeciles, who have learned 
their trades in the Asylum. They all take a 
great interest in their work, and are very proud 
of > In results. iSume. of the lads act as cooks. 
On a visit to the kitchen, Mr. Sidney found 
twelve of the pupils, not one of whom, a year 
previously could have been trusted near au 
oven o. a fire, neatly dressed in white, helping 
tkg^iftiqilar Officials of the kitchen with the 
greatest IrfBfw pad zeal. One poor fellow acted 
as scullWy-boy,” (tod to shew how completely 
ilia heart was in his humble occupation, on being 
asked wliicfy he liked best, Earls wood or the 


eovery, namely, that boiling wood rendered it 
capable of being easily bent. Be had never 
heard of this process, so that the discovery* 
was really his own. 1 mtb the .permission of 
Dr. Down, this*popii took me to his room to 
show me the mode). Bis articulation was 
so imperfect, and his vocabulary so limited, 
that I could scarcely understand a word he 
'said. He was. 1 was assured, a tru*^idiot, 
who dWW scarcely read or write; yet he r could 
draw admirably, and had made this wonderful 
ship. Though ha could measure well, as bis 
work testified, he had no idea of figures, or 
of money. I asked lum how much the ship 
bid cost him. He said, “Three* thousand 
pounds.” 

The girls’ side of the Asylum comprises, be¬ 
sides the dining-hall and dormitories, a sewing 
school, and a play-room. In the school the girls 
are taught to read by the aid of large letters 
chalked on black boards; they are also employed 
in useful work; in the afternoon they are allowed 
to make the fancy articles which may be seen 
exhibited in the reception-room. In another 
apartment there is a baby class taught entirely 
by pictures. In these rooms are stands 
of flowers and ferns prettily arranged, render¬ 
ing the place cheerful and attractive. Some 
of the girls have learned to read and write.very 
well. 

The farm, situated at the end of the garden, 
gives regular employment to twelve of the in¬ 
mates, and in bay mad harvest time brings others 


on being cut trier questioned " wnjr r aaaea, 
“ Because we have a bigger sink.” It should be 
observed, that the pupils are not forced to engage 
in occupations which they do not like. Each 
one is avowed to choose the employ meut for 
wtuen he has a fancy. Some of them occupy 
themselves is drawing, and in making models 
and toys, simply for their own anwsemqnt. One 


a- firideawake hat. lie certainly did not look 
more idiotic than some farm servants, not sup¬ 
posed to be deficient in mental capacity, whom 
1 had seen outside the Asylum gates. He took 
me to tli%cow-house and showed me the cows. 
There were twenty of them, all in good condition 
anS well provided with straw, and over each 
stall their attendant had placed a label beari% 
the cow’s name in highly ornamental text. The 
lad who accompanied me was a good farmor; 
but a perfect idiot. HI could not conn# the 
•pigs in a sty, though there were hardy a dozen 
of them; but he waa\ most useful member of 
the-establishment for all that. He spoke very 
i mperfectly. I asked him if he were happy there. 
He said, “ Yes, very happy, but no money.” I 
asked him what he would do with money if he 
had any. He said, “ Buy sweetstuff.” A friend 


rigged with every rope, sail, and spar. The 
model it of ttmtidemble size, and is executed with 
tnarreilotts neatness and skid. 1 was informed 
that the constructor had never s^n & ship, and 
took his first notion from a pictufc- yn a po cket- 
v kandkercjfrf, being afterwards mfaui&vrmtLVf 
inga kffl s Illustrated ^London News. In tie 
program ids work, he made i great die- 


came to see nun, ana ne gave iw r««nu par¬ 
ticular instruction* to send him a seed •r , e v . 
The farm supplies the establishment with the 
whole of the milk and butter consumed by He 
inmates of the Asylum. 


rformtnce is gitoo BE Uiioatnmse, ana n idle 
htummer. Timjblurade performances 
ved highly successful to stmfulatiug ii 


and a fbieat 
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ALL Tl^fe YEAR ROUND, 


works of art and ornament, the 
ainments, the cheerful gardcaar; 
ace' all neceiwfiry and essential to the entitle 
process by vinca these poor idiots are coaxed, 
and petted, and insensibly led into developing 

E their Idtent iacnlties, anrLassnmiiig, as near as 
%i%If. the a^ribntCB of useful and intelligent 
utnan beings* One item of expense may be 
reasonably objected to—that of ufe/tnere orna- 
igenWnparts of such an edifice. It surely dfct 
never necessary to burden a charitable in* 
stitutiooWfith an enormous rent in the form of 
interest of capital, or an incubus in the much 
more depressing form of a heavy building debt. 


FETISHES. 

What is a 'fetish? Generally a bundle of 
rags, a mass of rubbish, and a muttered charm; 
sometimes a tree, a stone, a bird, or a beast, or 
it may be a filthy insect, or it may be a mere 
place. Out of these materials tno poor be¬ 
nighted savages# on whom we spend millions 
to bring them to a clearer sense of truth, make a 
something which thenceforth rules their lives and 
determines their actions—a dread, a power, a 
forbidding influence, an incorporate denial to 
human wish and need, a shadowy scourge held 
over all their life. A fetish is a bugbear; and 
a bugbear is a moral spectre, miserably thin but 
tremendously strong—a vampire; which is a 
ghost that will not he quietly with the dead 
bodv. but wanders abroad, viewless and in- 
tj&gioTe, tv feed on the living juices of healthy 
mem 

Now, it is ail very well to spend millions on 
the African savages for the purpose of inducing 
them to despise their fetishes, and to go about 
their forests and villages like reasonable men, 
without starting or stumbling over their own 
rag dolls, but I should like to know in what arc 
we spj^m much their superiors ? We laugh 
afjrocir iwAhes, but are our own much better? 
Analyse them,“an* 1 think#re shall -come to 
rags, rubbish, a muttered charm of words, a 
spscial place, a few hones and stones and 
splinters of wood, as making .up the most of 
fnem; sometimes to beasts and insects as well 
—at bast iv symbol—for the British lion is I 
hustings and fine-writing fetish to this day;"the 
Gallic cockle French eagle, and the Napoleonic 
bee, express, each of them, a different fetish to 
the French mind; and “ tuo bird of Freedom, 
'that iftakA its home in the setting sun,” i$ a 
symbolic fetish to Cousin Jonathon, which not 
'the bravest dare id&ult, or say to j(s face what a 
tmiscrable cheat and impostor it is. Let nay 
however, lift up the skirts of a few of our own 
rag and rubbish wishes, and leave other 


listio spells, its javelin-men, and its wonderful 
distinction of persons administering; and if ail 
this be imt fetishism*—the fetishism of adherence 
to an obsolete past—I shodld like j» know what« 
is. Why should a respectable old gentleman be 
smothered in a huge mass of powdered Charles 
the Second big-curled bone-tail, which makes 
his poor old head ache and his poor old eyes 
Rim and feverish, Because it was the faaluon 
generation agof Why, should he be huddled 
up in a dense cloud of silk and ermine in the 
dog-days, when he & already swathed ht the 
conventional garments of broadcloth and fine 
linen, which moat gentlemen find quite sufficient 
(of daily wear? Why should fine handsome 

E nable men, with Brutus crops and coal- 
whiskers, make themselves frights in funny 




employment, and is rather apt to Jean to what 
old writers used to call “ a bloody cock's-combt” 
in nine caafa out of ten well desemd. . 

And fi|ik there ds theR&w, with its silk gown** 
and ifcfsVuff^ones, its horsehair wigs •and cab a 


a bald patch on the top commemorative of the 
tonsure ? .And %hy should they look like maniacs 
who had borrowed their wives’ cloaks, with their 
coat-tails depending below their loosely flapping 
gowns? Why should all this be if we were not 
savages at heart, and afraid of our own stupid 
fetishes at Westminster ? People say that the 
majesty of the law demands this rag-dollism; 
also that it demands the mattered charm which 
constitutes an oath, and after which a falsehood 
becomes quite a different thing to what it was 
before. (It was only a sin before, now it is a 
crime; and the two things are as different as the 
grub and tho fly in the scale of social morals. X 
s&y nothing of their relation to absolute troth.) 
It may.be so; we iguorant outsiders cannot, per- 
kapsjjudge of what habitude deem majesty, bat 
I mult say that to this ignorant outsider now 
wriftug, the rags and rubbish and muttered 
charms enumerated, seem to be merely the lowest 
wind of fetishism, not a bit more respectable 
than what the African savages hang round their 
medicine men. 

Are not all legal instruments, too, of the 
nature and being or 1 ! fetish ? When ** This In¬ 
denture,” in grand flourishes, witoesseth a con* 
traot of partnership—perhaps of marriage— 
between A. £. and U. IX, and then flounders on 
through a wilderness of words which I defymny 
of the uninitiated to understand in their true 
meaning, seeing that they seem to express every¬ 
thing they do not intend, and to burke every¬ 
thing they do; when it disdains quiet common¬ 
place nineteenth-century English, and still sticks 
to its old Norman-French ana abominable Latin; 
what is that but a fetish, just as absolute as 
those which we strfliu so many missionary nerves 
to grind into p6wde%andcast into tfic fire ? Am’ 
why—following up the track—should it be mu 
of the functions of my Right Reverend Father ii 
' God the Lord Bishop of Anywhere, to give me hit 
gracious permission to take Miss Rosa Month ti 
bo mydawful wife ? And why cymot X tel# Mig 
Rcfca without w-^ 4 )ermfcafoa,and»tiUro®uVile 




tip our minds to p]p3&e into the, 
the seas of chance, aid fear the Ji 
not understand what m RifJit ft 
in God has to do with the ma 
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I oon, if I choose, snap my fiagers in his face; 
sod make Miss Ross happy («r unhappy, as the 
' case my he) without Ids sanction; wit, so can 
•the African kavage kikk Ht fetish if he has pluck 
enough; only he dares net, "because of that 
»c tithing, that vague tower, that unspoken 
dread, which he himself has conferred upon his 


per se, sod not because it is sesqqiateu jpr 


loyal Colleges of Physicians and of Surgeons. 
One fetu^s goes by the name of Professional 
Orthodoxy; the other is the Pornula of the 
Prescription. Now, it would seem to the un¬ 
educated in such matters, that the mission'of 
medicine is to heal, and not to follow the mere 
manner of our forefathers; and that, whosoever 
can bring the art of healing to greater perfec¬ 
tion and more certainty, he is the great man of 
the medical generation, be be ot the <mal col¬ 
leges or an outsider-orthodox, or of the free 
school. But the fetish chalks on the black 
board a cabalistic sign that looks likeM.D., and 
says “ No, we will have only medicine men duly 
qualified by ourselves, and wc will not recog¬ 
nise the degrees conferred by nature, know¬ 
ledge, or experience; these are uncertificated 
and uncovenanted services, and wc despise their 
successful methods, and laugh at their beards. 
The mission of medicine is to heal, if you 
can, by prescribed means, and to uphold the 
authority of the Tpyal colleges; but chiefly 
to uphol^ this authority, and to repudiate 
any method of healing outside the prescribed 
means.” 

Well! that is one fefish swinging grimly 
over the gates of life, and a formidable ana 
most tyrannical fetish he is, as many a desolate 
home and rank graveyard can testify; the'" 
other Is not quite so harmful, being of the 
nature of a spell or charm expressed by the 
symbols $ $, j for i, very .badly written Latin 
words instead of intelligible English ones, and 
4 vile mish-mash of directions at the end, which 
the chemist is supposed to decipher and write in 
plain mother tongue on the label of the bottle. 
Why sane people with their ordinary allowance 
of bruins, of the ordinary number and depth of 
convolutions, could not 'put this fetish behind 
the fire, 1 cannot understand. Would it be 
such a very terrible revolution? in the medical 
world if a patient, or rather a patient’s friends, 
were told that he was going to take glycerine 
and Iran, or xhubarb and magnesia, or juuo pill 
and black ebwught, in the language in which we 
c been taught to say our sprayer* and blow up, 
our servants, instead, of in a queer old monkish 
rigmarole that would hove sent Cicero into fits, 
and put an end to the days of Quintilian before 
his tuna? No one can defend the practice; it 
*hk®gt a fetish and aothgig more^** gre^gree, 
gtti award, ana destruc¬ 

tive i/o truth scad freedom,.ny mass of rags 
u>f»d itoiMbmb and mntteroc ehaans, hung up 
sgasost Abe‘'trees ami tearmk* of an African 


lips—is not that a fetish too, if a like kindred 
to the African's? Why should My 16rd<-sct 
our hearts in a glow when he (condescends fo 
the social equality of an hour ? And why should 
My lady’s soft eyes and genial smile be so wy, 
vwy much more beautiful than the lift 1 # cojv 
fectioner girl’s at the ednier, whooLtfyet, f 
think, young Maulstick, our artist frildu, would 
pronounce the more beautiful creature of the 
two? , 

Why P Because My lord and My lady wear 
fetishes stuck all over them, and we fall down 
and worship the work of our ow*i hands. "Very 
patent and declared are some of the fetishes 
with which we endow each other. Ribbons, and 
stars, and garters, and crosses, and orders, and 
so many stripes on the sleeve, and such and 
such a pattern of gold on t he fihouldcr, the shone 
of a hat, the colour of a bunch of feathers, tlic 
cut of a coat, and whether tba trousers come 
down to the ankles or arc snipped off short at 
the knee, the skins of beasts—specially the skill 
of a certain kind of polecat—the colour of a hit 
of coarse bunting and whether it is red, white, 
or blue, the pattern of a certain metal head¬ 
dress, and what kind of crosses and leaves and 
balls make up the ornaments; the shapes out 
into bits of stone, aud painted on carriages, 
on ball chairs, on windows, hamrnercloths, 
screens, as well as engraved on silver 
and pap-boats—all these, and more chan these, 
ore fetishes pure and simple, hanging like mill¬ 
stones round the neck of freedom, and bending 
that and tbe knee-joints whether you like it 
or -no. A fetish the hereditary system, too. 
Oh! a grand-sounding, high-headed fetish that! 
sometimes making more conspicuous the true 
king—the real lender of men—and sometimes 
consecrating to limitless mischief the sri-jwble 
mistake who, but for this, would'nave be^n 
quietly laid hold or by the hells, and set to drill 
in the wholesome army of disciplined workers. 
Protected by his fetish men kneel at his feet 
instead, and so elect into a scourge for their 
own backs efiiat else they might have employed 
in weeding potatoes or thrashing corn. Jam 
are very suly about their fetishes at all times, 
but the fetish of hereditary rule, when tbe here- 
ditary ruler is a fiend or a fool, is the most 
amazing silliness of all. , f t 

Turn now to the “ pomp of ceremonial,” as 


of an 


■ A u#i» ad our respect to jnerf ^eSk—rank 


smears his body with red paint*, add tattooes " 
bis faoe into ahigh-dress pattern i who wears 
eagle’s feathers and shark’s teeth and glass beads 
arid scarlet doth; and who thinks himself ever 
so much a grander fellow than he was, if be 
has a fathom or two of brass wire, or mi eitra 
roll jf“ American domestios." Take our lord 

S ayBWiho# as one example; we, Will come 
i others by«aad*foy. Gilt coach ns, v Spaing 
footmen With long staves in their bands 
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, (pen in armour —how Sir 
mg tin lira by the river, would 
at them!—great gaudy (Mae 
to t gaudy gowns, aldermen in 


millinery fetish set upon her like so many ex¬ 
cited bcagk^and bark her into aeoroer ami social 
extinction altogether ? Fancy, too, a “ mornjag 1 
dress” of brown merino at J a gramfe* soiree, or a* 

Iaw aMnelm in d T» ntin nmi l«i r» 1 IlAmjuL Im iltn J 


dolls hi snippets and fragments of silk and 
tiss»l, the whole honest ordinary life of work ' 
apd h«me tamed inside out, and made life 
nothing, in heaven and earth—-that is a lord 

S oriB*dltow,bigh-court of the rag and rub* 
fetish. Bat the culmination of this class 
of fetishism is at court drawing-rooms and levees, 
when we are proud to parade ourselves as utter 
and entire savages, whose humanity is oppressed 
by the fetish of Jgiiordom, and who ore no longer 
men and women with souls to be saved, but 
merely animated dummies for barbers and 
jeweliera and tailors and milliners, to do what 
they like with. Why is it, because I go to pay 
my rtspects (a fetishism in itself) to the queen 
or the charming young princess—neither of 
whoAi knows mcsfrom Adam, or cares to see me 
again, or would give a second thought - to my 
fate if I set off on the long mileless journey to¬ 
morrow—why should I be compelled to put on 
knee-breeches for the display of my miserable 
legs ? Why must I wear a ridiculous -coat like 
a beadle’s? Why must I damage my own 
shins and my neighbour’s, with a sword that 
will stick out the wrong way, and that, do 
what I will, I cannot any more manage with 
dexterity, than Noodle and Boodle 
manage tifcirs in the tragedy of Tom Thumb,? 
Why must tn/ wife spend a sum of pounds 
upon a long length of silk which she puts 
on over her gown proper, behind, and which 
the great art » to let trail on tine ground 
like a peacock’s tail, only it is not half so 
beautiful?* Why should she be obliged to put 
throe white* feathers down (me side or her head 
and f*vand *two .long lengths of lace into her | 
"mack hii^’? Why should she uncover those 
dear old shouldermof hers testhe pitiless light of 
day and the more pitiless eyes of the court? 
Wfay must {die run the risk of catching cold j 
)jj changing her comfortable ribbed merino 
stockings and rational bouse b<)ots, for t>^e 
thinnest sftk and satin to be procured for love 
or money? * 

Why should all tins be ? And wby should a 
court dress‘be. regarded as a passport to certain 
mora^ an$ social consideration, if we were not all 
given met Ac fetishism, bound band and foot 
under theehadow^of rags ? Alt! what an essay 
might be mitten on rags—from 4he velvet rags 
often wora-ont throne, to tec prison rags of tnb 
dead oonvitdl’ the whole of a court-day 
costume is rotialMh ns indeed is all fashion 
whatever, And, awnost potent fetish too; which 
«kaemuchas a mam’s very tife is worth to 
IniAfe. • '* w# >/ >.,'* 

Fancy a hmk lean uoor&io&*d petticoatless 
lady at a Queen’s BalLin the year of lxn«!f one 
tbsmmp^'aigiht hundrewr and sikif-four! Would 
not au te* tittle yelping worshippers of the 


days. And yet what inherent virtue is teem m 
one cutof the cloth more than in another? And 
why should that disallowed at twelve a.il 
^ iuch is de rigueur at seven ,*.*.? Imagine 
Aspasiff*la Iomft chiton and graceful saffron- 
coloured peplum fahing to her beds, walking 
down Fall Mall with 9 head uncovered And rosy 
feet—a trifle spread, we should say—shod in 
sandals! What would all the dubs say to tins 
reflel against the reigning fetish? There are mm 
in those clubs who would face* Balaclava charge 
without wincing, but l doubt if one among them 
would give Aspasia his arm. Still less would he 
give it to tee noblest woman now tiring on this 
earth, if site bad made herself up in tunic and 
" pantalets,” and walked abroad as a full-fledged 
Bloomer, disdainful of lengths of silk. Yet Fa¬ 
tima and Zuleika may wear a like costume, and 
be taken as models for pictures and poems and 
ballets and Christmas pieces for the same; but 
poor lane Smith!-—Zuleika’s fetish and Jane’s 
have different names, you see, and are not inter¬ 
changeable. 

Again, is not our military costume a fetish, 
whatever else may be of free birth ? The high 
tight stock, and the burning scarlet cloth, aud 
the tight-buttoned, thickly-padded, pocketless 
coat, and the tight-buttoned, almost-gocketless 
trousew, and all the darting pipeclay and banaek 
fincrlfi absurd enough at home but in hot 
countries simply destructive—what, is it bnt a 
fetish? a fetish made of rags and routine, but 
suffered to Bit on men’s necks till it chokes 
•them, and they fall down dead beneath its 
weight! A fetish, too, is eomplimentary mourn¬ 
ing ; or, indeed, mourning of any kind when the 
survivors are poor jpid bread is bard to get for 
the children. The pom dead ghost would rest 
none the less safely in its narrow bed, if thts 
scanty means left behind went for boots and 
beef, aud, perhaps, a mouth’s extra schooling, 
instead of black cloth %nd deep swathdl of 
crape, mid stuffy crape veils, and dusty feathers 
tied up in bunches aid put on*the top of *- 
black chest set cui wheels, and big (docks of 
stone, and alt tee .savage paraphernalia of a 
Christian burial. Of course bo taw compels you 
to worship this fetish; but tihen, remember, if 
you rebel in thego things yon foil under the 
shadourof another fetish—* terribly potent Old 
Man of the bea, whose name is Respedtabtirty, 
and whose kingdom is unlimited and his power 
without check. ^ 

Isil not a fetish, the habit of paying Morning 
calls, which however are always afternoon 
coilsT wh*' 1 , .erery qpe expocts to findqvery 
oils elite and when do om Bares, foil 

the tile of him, wsg ftther in teornorrong or 
fu the evening, when teens wwddbe a -better 
chance of finding ^eada in tee^ own drSr- 
i ing-rooms/ And M tb» ddfial is a fetish, 
i whatri tffcT&bi| of ”jparing cards,” d^|jhtmt 
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ALL THE TEAS SOUND. 


even asking who is within? and, oodld the; 
he dean? If we were to hear of a tribe 
of naked Mekebelieves, who went oboat their 
otoud villages, dropping little bits of tom 
leaves, or fragments of “ tappt” stamped with 
their “totems’* and sign manuals, at each outer's 




d itself, having just 


ark. 


their gross savagery l Ann it tnese uttie tats 
of leaves and fragments pf tappa were helc 
by the Makebelievcs to mean kindness, end 
good will, and, I will serve you on the first op- 


And if 'these little bits tleman, as the triply-crowned sovereign ejf tiip 
t were held Catholie world and the obstructive of Buy, is 
indness, anil again a fetish of the same obits. Th^Custom- 
41.- — hoase is a fetish j and the passport system is a 


portnnity, and, God bless you and all the house, fetish; that Austria should have a seaboard is 
and. my heart is yours, and, I hope you are all a bouncing fetish; and the Balance of Power 
well, and, I am devoted to yon, and, have you is a highly etherealised esoteric fetish, always 
had the measles P and, I am immensely attached turning up in unexpected places'. Fetishes 
to you and hope you are not going to be scalped, all are close societies, and corporate bodies, and 
for then I can never call again —• and if all brotherly bondages to which a man must belong 
these fine things were never Uy any .pliaace if he wish to sucoeed in any certain walk or 
translated into any other language of deeds save work, and without which union the best work 
this dropping of tom leaves ana Augments of he can turn out will not secure him bread ‘and 
tappa at the wigwam doors—what a throwing cheese, not to speak of beer and batter. Fe- 
up of spiritual caps there would be, and what a tishes are all ordinations—mere buttered charms 
footing of spiritual “triumph dances,” and what which are assumed to make a man better than 
an universal crowing and spiritual cockadoodle- he was before, and something different, too, to 
doodom all through Christendom at the contrast what he was before. Not by virtue of his own 
between its own crystalline civilisation and the truth and goodness and insight into spiritual 
bleak blank ignorance of the savages in the things and fitness for guiding men’s souls up to 


bleak blank ignorance of the savages in the things and ntness for guiding men’s souls up to 
wilds! For fetishes have the not uncommon God, but by virtue of the charm—by the grace 
power of blinding human eyes, and making our of the verbal fetish. Fetishes, the vows of 
own black appear snow-white but our neigh- monks and nuns, when once the term of spon- 
bour’s light-grey the jettiest of jet black, os a taneous assent is passed, and the human life is 
compensation. Then there is another .fetish held by the pressure of the vow, and not 
connected with this matter of visiting, nari sly, fine gift of the free will; and something of 
the day or days. We in England have a loqjc, fetishism is in the dress, too, as well as in the 
sprawling, all legs-and-arms fetish, extending vow: though this may have a meaning, which 
over the six working days of the week, and fetishes do not often nave, in that it enables the 
even invading the seventh; and unless we are drearer to pass frfeely and without insult, where 
fashionable, and in London, we cannot contract the ordinarily clad could not go. 
these loose-lying members, and brings hem up A fetish lies in the long hair of women and 
into a compact little once-^week visiting-day the cropped polls of men; why may BOt women 
fetish. The French, on the contrary, have theirs (if they like it) cat their hair t uort/imd 
set retracted, and contracted, and circumscribed, beads into their baths every morning*'‘without 
and pared down, that you mortally offend its being called masculine P And'Why may not men 
airy laws if you do not remember it has only wear theft hair long and flowing as far as nature 
one day assigned to it Hmt of the seven—only will permit, without being called effeminate? 
one day in all the week when you can go and I own I don’t like to see either the one or the. 

s-11.__J-.1 _!iL_-J—i- _J___L I__ j I at ... T - 1-_iL-1 • 1* 


and pared down, that you mortally offend its 
airy laws if you do not remember it has only 
one day assigned to it Hmt of the seven—only 

one day in all the week when you can go and I own I don’t like to see either the one or the, 
talk scandal with rnadame, and carry bonbons other, but then I also know that in this I 
to mademoiselle, and envy or admire, according am a fetish worshipper, and by no menus a frec- 
to your sex and the circumstances attending. bora Briton exercising an Unbiased judgment 
Again, the necessity for giving large parties, A tittle while ago, a shaven chin was an absolute 
if yoa would make yourself a somebody in fetish; *now., a bearded one seems as if it were 
society, is nothing but a fetislp set up on two going to usurp the place, and be a fetich ip its 
stoat lego—-ostentation and rivalry. This need turn. Once, we had a fetish called Honour, to 
of a» introduction before yon can speak com- whom nien did reverence ^ilb» blood, and 
fortably with yoor neighbour, and the absolute often with then* lives; now, we have a fetish 
impossibility of exchanging a genial word with called Success/ who is almost os cruel and 
a well-bred stranger in any public place or on quite as untrue. Far, let a man be never so 
any neutral ground save a railway carriage, is great and never so good, and his life’s work 



^otatbre account than humaiuiypand which stint?him tabooed and ourselves released from the 
anS'stn^aad'-chedi theaoul^fowth of nature in ohlidroSPbf lbve and respect, pooh-pdhhing his 
favcAsr sreteadetap gree-gree, withegUneaning, wttfc as of no aecotml am not ooming'SHto the 
in ft. * sum of humhn progress. For we are, so mind. 
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__ fools in oar judgmeuts'ou 
weoannot distinguish the sower 

t •« •; i. .1 . < 


for him who sejsi the sged, we should never June 
been invited to the banquets of him who sheared 
the„ hmfveaf. All because of that dnll*yed, 
Ojjen-mautbed. crooked-clawed fetish which we 
have bet up pvir against the workshops of man¬ 
kind and which, if any great thicker dr heroic 
doer dqps not incontinently bow down to aJd 
Worship, we take from off its peg and beat 
about hkpean till he fa% destroyed by the 
fetish of success, to which he has not pfud his 
dues. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF SULIAC. 

At the extremity of the parish of St. Suliac, 
on the right bank of the Ranee, and at the 
entrance of the creek of La Couaillcs, on a 
pointr of rock jutting out on the shore, is a 
grotto called the Den of the Fairy of Bee- 
Dnpuy. * 

This excavation is raised some feet above the 
level of the soil. Often at sunrise or sunset is 
seen rising from it a vapour, white, blue, green, 
rose-colour, which rises, falls, spreads, floats, 
melts, and finally displays the form of a woman 
divinely beautiful—tne Fairy, or the Lady Du- 
puy, she is called in the Brittany country. Often 
she roams on the shore; her garments glitter with 
all the colours of the rainbow; ana the stars 
pale before the diamonds that crown her brow. 
bFmetunestshc sits on the turf of the cliffs, and 
dreamingly plucks the petals of the white daisies, 
which the wind carries away to other shores, 
with the odour of the wild thyme and the mar¬ 
joram which her rosy fingers press. She passes 
light as a bird over the tall grasses of the downs; 
site speaks„to no one, and files from the sight of 
men. 

Fy^ly si* wa% sovereign of the place, now 
ots'fote ro: Irfs she weeps for her lost power; the 
hnman voice alarms her, and*she flies to moan 
with the winds in the deepest caverns. 

Many centuries has she seen pass over the 
mountains, and yet her polished brow is smooth 
& if it had,known eighteen summers at the 
most. 0 . * 

She saw Jutiu9 Caesar and the Gauls; she saw 
the Druids fly before the servants of the true 
God; she saw the cross raised on t|ie summit 
" of the hills of Brittany, her country, and those 
># who V tifhipped her disappear one by one in 
the tomb; she saw her altars fall, and the walls 
•of her temples orrfbvble. Bar poger lira faded 


wanders la the mournful penance to which she 
is condemned, until the gates, of heaven shall 
% opened to her. , 

Ait her voice of old the yrind\ were stilled, 
the wares calmed, the sea became smooth* and 
clear as a frystai lake. Every fisherman,"'* he 
started 4b #n expcditioifl came to the beach tv 
> offer fffa boqjage to the goddess who rendered 


the wind favourable and the fishing successful. 
The wives, the daughters, the sisters, theswfeet- 
hearts of the abseafones, came to lay garlands 
.and flowers at the eutranod of her, impenetrable j 
grotto, guarded by a pack of invisible hounds, 
whose savage harkings warned off any who 
might be so imprudent as to attempt to pene¬ 
trate into the mysteries of the plaoe. 

• Since the Saviour,’ dying for us onthe cross, 
destroj\sdr*the Worship or idols, the . Fairy’s 
Grotto far more rarely sees her than of old, and 
when she appears in her ancient domains the 
apparition is supposed to augur ill Often does 
sue leave behind traces of vengeance, and 
instead of protecting human beings die fre¬ 
quently injures them, and is pitiless for their 
tears. 

Long ago some shepherds returning from the 
pastures at the frill of day, found a young girl 
expiring at tilt? entrance of the grotto. They 
questioned her, and with the utmost difficulty 
she made the following recital: 

"Long have I been iu the habit of coming 
to this place to meet my betrothed who lives at 
the other side of the water. Never once had 
he failed to keep our trvste until three days 
ago, at which tune the faiiy appeared to me. 
From that time I have watched for him in vain; 
the wind and the sea have been against him, but, 
nevertheless, I should still have hoped had not 
the fairy reappeared. Last night at moonxise I 
heard a little noise behind me, like the flutter¬ 
ing of wings. I sprang up, thinking to see him 
1 waited for, imagining that his approach had 
frightened some sea-bird hidden among the 
reed/. 

‘before me stood the Lady Danny. I 
strove to fly but my strength failed me, I fell to 
sthc ground and remained there as you. have 
found me. My days are numbered; bring me 
a priest; £he fairy said words to me which leave 
me no doubt of my approaching fr^e. My 
betrothed isno more 1 What bra life left for 
me? Go, friends, the time presses, and my 
strength is failing me.” 

The shepherds carried her on their shoulders 
to the village: she eentvfor her confessor/re¬ 
peated to him all that has been already related, 
and, having received the sacrament, expired. 

The Curd of St. Suliac, followed by a 
numerous assemblage, cross and banners at 
their head, proceeded to the grotto, and. there 
summoned the fairy to appear. Throe times the 
call was repeated, and (as, perhaps, may not 
seem intxphcabte, all things considered) no re¬ 
sult being obfhiaed» he exorcised her, aadwor-, 
dered her iu the name of God never to reappear 
in the place. 

Nothing was visible, but a wild, wail issued 
from the mountain, and imprecations whichfcoze ; 
the btftod of the listeners were repeated by the. 


eclloesof the .• %s oT the Rai v*, asffi no ene. 
doubted that, but tortbb preseaeeof the pastor,* 
the flock would nflvw have reached the fold in 
safety. * . * .V* 

Since thpn, the ftgry Itra eeeraienaily been 
seen wandering in the teomd^ht, but sheritegak 
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the approach of men; for, am them, thanks to 
tine intercession of Mary (of court*), the has bo 
longer power. 

On murhiog aion$ the srnds the procession 
found a dead body left by the tide. It was 
found to he that of 


ft by the tide. It was 
ve young sailor, the be- 


" What Tiave you don«^"' 
‘‘Supposeshe comes to redan 
'VrU give it her book, but no 
for she appeared to be vsrr prei 


through the malignant arts of *the fiUry, shared 
the fate of hie prototype^ and, as a last stroke 
of her meagesoce, been oast a lifeless corse 
at the feet of the clergy. The curd bad the 
body taken up and untied in consecrated 
ground. 

The Grotto of the Fairy is still one of the ob¬ 
jects of interest for tourists. It is sometimes 
called the Grotto of Dogs, because there may 
often be heard issuing from it ^ sound like the 
growling and distant barking ofdogs. t 

That these sounds really exist is positive. 
They may be the echoes of the waves, or they 
may proceed from currents of air sweeping 
through the cavern; but so singular are they 
that Us is difficult to enter tjhe cave without feel¬ 
ing consideiably impressed by them. 

I 

THE THREE CORPSES. 

This is no old wife's story, say the people of 
St. Suiiac; it is a true history, and the facts 
occurred before the lamentable days of '03. 

Four or five young men of the bourg of St. 
Suiiac, retumingfrom one of the ncighbouringvil- 
lages, passed, between eleven and twelve ofclock 
at night, through the graveyard. They had ad¬ 
vanced but a few steps, when they perceived 
before the reliquary three women kneeling rnj 
prayer; they approached the women, advising 
them to accompany them home. In vain ; the 
devotees remained motionless, not even turning 
their heads. Their silent ^immobility made the 
young men feel a little unel&y. 

. “ They are mortes (dead women), boys; let us 
pass on,” said the most religious of the hand, 
crossing himself. 

‘6 Not a bit of it !”waid another. “ Women 
never made me fiy yet; dead or alive I’ll see 
them nearen list he- who loves me follow 
me!” So Baying, he advanced towards the kneel¬ 
ing group. , 

“ Don’t go, Archangc, 5 ' remonstrated his com¬ 
panions ; “ leave 1 he women alone; they are not, 
perhaps, what they appear, and if you trouble 
them you rogy come to grief."' 

Put Archange, without respect for the place. 
Or heed for the counsels of his friends, advanced 
to where the women still knelt, and addressed 
some words to them. Receiving no answer, he 
snatohed off the coils* of one of the women, and 
. returned to display it to Ids comrades. <o 

..* f*”* *4* ■ » » «“»»» «• a A .‘. "I/*" 

0 * The coiffe is the ca{uvym^«y all the peasant 

women and girls, none un^, children going bare¬ 
headed. In Brittany nearly o ery village has its 
•own coiffe, Knd at the ffltes, where the people for 
miles round awdfttble, the roman of each iomy or 

pem SfSV be dictimmtsheil bv the tana ftf har cciiflV. 


its.. 

"Frotty or ugly, it is Vrfeat .shame fora* 
follow to take off a woman’s cap like that.’* m . 

The young men separate; and Archafigs went 
home, put thy coiffe in his euphoari and went 
to bed and to-sleep without thinking anysmore 
of the matter. • c 

But next morning, on opening the cupboard, 
what sight met hie eyes! • He stflhed back 
with a cry that brought all the family around 
him—in the place where he had put the coiffe 
lay a skull. 

Archange, too terrified to touch the dreadful 
object, shut up the cupboard,-and went forth¬ 
with to confession. 

“Myson,”said the priest, "yoursin is great, 
but, thanks to yonr repentance, it may yet be 
repaired. At midnight the skull will again be¬ 
come a coiffe; lake it without fear, but piously 
and solemnly, and place it on the head of the 
dead uoinan whose repose jefk have troubled. 
But before doing this you must get some neigh¬ 
bour to entrust to you a young child at the 
breast; you must carry it in your arms, and do 
not let it go for an instant either on your way 
to the churchyard, when you are near the dead 
women, nor even on your way home. Go now, 
and do never again trouble the rest of the 
dead.” 

At midnight the young man opened the cup¬ 
board, the sic nil had disappeared, and there Jny > 
the coiffe. He took it min a shudt'er and pro- ' 
reeded to the cemetery, carrying in his arms a 
little baby which his sister had entrusted to him. 
There were the three dead women; gently lie 
advanced to the bare-headed one, aud reverently 
placed on her head the coiffe he had taken from 
her the previous night. «. 

At that moment Bhe sprang np and gave him 
such a sowndiug box on the«ar trot liwmwned 
half stunned; then the three disappeared w ,th 
these words: « 

“Imprudent youth, thou art lucky to have 
taken counsel of one wiser than-thyself; bad 
it not been for the angel thou bearcat in thy 
arms, lo-nig*it thou wouldst have slept with us 
in the tomb where wo have slept’*-a hundred 
years/’ * 

From that night Archange never entered the 
churchyard save cm bis way to church; and liis 
companions -and the rest of the young mei\ 
imitated his respect for the dead. 

JTEAJTJTB MA108E. 

You cannot have been#born at St. Snliac if 
you have pot heard of Jeanne Matobc. But as 
it occasionally happens that people are born 
elsewhere, it will not be unreasonable for thele. 
persons to ask who Jeanne Malobe may be f 
Tj9 ge t an answer to the question is not so 
“•folyerybody knows her, but Id© one can 
who she is, wlvenee’ she, comes, uojK whither 

rH« ernes. 1 81m w & wrmderfn) vnrtrafnrnnri. a 
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._, although very old, site 

n^^tpcnvaiAi modeLto nay housewife. Site 
may be* accoVrf an evening at the foontbia 
of ‘Vorvaye, seated* on a hawthorn -bush; 


Beanyi ;*sho wlgrls her spindle rapidly, and sings 
to a sad and low chant umatelligible words, in 
a voice so faint and feeble that the rattling of 
hfr naHs on the iron of the distaff renders ft 
impossible even to gwess in what language are 
the word# of her <song. Old, and worn, and 
tootldess as she is, you will find in the morning 
all the bushes covered with the fruit of her 
night's labour. Her features are soft and regu¬ 
lar ; her complexion, despite her great age, is 
clear and fresh* and her blue and white clothes 
arc always beautifully clean. As Vorvaye is a 
marshy spot, she always sits on n bush, and takes, 
by choice, a hawthorn. She washes her thread 
at the spring of Vorvaye, and, having bestowed 
on it**tlie quality of dissolving soap and rendering 
linen spotlessly white, the washerwomen who 
take a pride in the fair colour of their clothes 
resort thither in numbers. And as, in order to 
keep their places, they must pass the night on 
the spot, they sec at dawn her glistening silver 
threads which wave among tiie branches of the 
furze, and which the angels wind to weave the 
robes of the virgins whom God lias called to the 
skies to follow in the tiain of the Queen of 
Heaven. j 

Never has she been seen idle she spins and 
sjjin*' her life long; sometimes she is to be seen 
at Vorvayi* sometimes at the fence of Malobe, 
froth whence has been taken her name, and 
which she allows no one to cross when she i*. 
there. Occasionally she ha» been met running 
among the warrens, waving her distaff and pur¬ 
suing a number of animals of fantastic shapes; 
and she he# much ado to keep away the Mcutie 
Ankine, which would infallibly break and cn- 
tano’ .>alj her thread. 

•This ..itut’-c Ankine, well known through 
all parts of Brittany undcij various names, is 
n pack composed of dogs, foxes, cats, badgcis, 
martens, fcprels; in short, all sorts of carai- 
yorous animals which havo lived, and which, 
returning to the earth, assume tl*e most enor¬ 
mous pro}»rtions. They howl, yell, bark, me#, 
utter all the sounds that, oner naturally be¬ 
longed to them, and drive before them pell-mell 
horses, cows, asses, calves, pigs, fo^ls, ducks, 
turkeys, (hat have been left at night m the fields 
or without the fowl-houses; the poor creatures 
flying in terror wjth cries of distress before the 
infernal pack. Ana though at evey turning some 
fall exhausted^ the number of victims continually 
increases, t 

Woe to tlte man who crosses the path of the 
Mea£e Ankine! «Ncvcr does he live to tell 
fhe tabs, for, next morning, his lifeless body is 
fovtnd among the mangled and .half-devoured 
remains of the various animals that ha v<* been 
run downftmd destroyed. * ' 

Jejnffomloue Las fear of the Mcnoc, a>Vl 
she will got suffer it to cross lit* domains. 


Jeanne has never harmed any one, yet she is 
feared and fled from. Often she weeps on the 
border of the marshes by the road that leads to 
Bigtton, and she only & As up api ceases her, 
work when the*man without a head, who 
wanders in those places, passes by. The man 
without a head is as great a mystery as Jeanne. 

About thirty years ago he, met aud spoke to 
% woman of the pays,’ named Catherine Signcury. 
What he aid sbtf never revealed to mortal—not 
even to her confessor—and from that day she 
ceased not to speak of her approaching end. 
She fell into a state of languor from which no 
medicine could revive her, sad she died without 
anjr visible malady some months afterwards, only 
saying, “The Headless Man of the Bignon- 
road predicted it to me.’ 1 * 

Jeanne Malobe knows him and his history, 
but no one has ever dared to question her con- 
ceraingjl or Mr own; and when he has passed 
her by,* saluting her with a wave of his hand, 
she resumes her spiudle and distaff, and begins 
once more the spinning of the silver thread 
which it is said that she must, spin eternally, to 
make the vestments of the virgins and the 
saints. 

run PAUUB8 or tbs hakce. 

The Fairies of the Ranee are as good as they 
are pretty. They are not like the crnel Lady 
of the Bec*Dupuy,nor Campion’s Hare, nor the 
l)en-Bleiz, the terrible Loup-Garou, The Den- 
llleiz, a fierce and savage wolf, is a man deprived 
of his natural form after being excommunicated 
for committing many dreadful crimes, followed 
by ajalse oath on the Cross. Ho is destined to 
wavflcr every night in the form of a wolf, and 
to roam hill and dale until he can receive from 
the hand of a child of twelve years old a wound 
with a knife in the middle of the forehead. As, 
however, no child has yet been found disposed 
to bar ldp passage, the Den-Bleiz, or Loup- 
Garou, wanders stilL 

If you waat to sec the Fairies of the Ranee, 
you must come to its borders when the wind 
howls, mingling with the voice of the thunder, 
when the sky lowers, and the waters of the river 
dash against the rocks. aTherc, on the darLand 
troubled waves, you will sec hundreds of tiuy 
figures, blue, white, rose, lilac, green, dancing, 
floating, disappearing beneath the water, spring¬ 
ing into the air* forming chains and circles of 
fantastic dances; or, languidly stretched on the 
surface of the tide, their heads resting on thru- 
hands, these lovely imps, clothed in all the 


colours^of the ra&bow, idly foiloy the caprices 
of the strcnm'-tvhicl’* rocks them, uow scattering, 
now throwing them together, till it brings them 
lo the mouth of some little tributary, where 
they assemble in crowds round one figure yet 
lovelier than all the rest. 

TMs beimr, clad iu floating i;ohes of gossamer, 
ofowned wjth hamoaaa, ana seated to. a bark 
formed of a nauflluff-Aell, drawn by two Cray-* 
fish with emerald eve!, is the queen of the glitter- 


from the rlefts and willows of Wie rocks are tue 
fairies amUgcuii who have empire oner the 











waters. Their beloved queen is all-powerful is 
her dopnoions; she directs the course of the 
waters, she moderates the violence of the 
w ; nds, and phe coribu&nds the river to spare 
the lives ana the property of 4hose dwelling on 
the hanks, and compels it to cast safely ashore 
thorn who may have been overwhelmed in its 
torrent. 

It is said that one day* tired of the hornagf 


I am a voice, the echo of youfmmNiwfc, ( , 

The orb of day, the dull sound orap^rrept, x 
TBe flower of the woods, the spirifof thtr fields 
The winged singer, stagin&of death 

At night I am the freezing breeze 
That visits the yews, aflnessengtr of de&Uv 
1 am In the golden robe, the ring of the betrothed, 
The child that Jaog&s and weeps sflhd sleeps. 

Mortal I 1 am the griefs of life, , 

The good, the evil, the hope of your bright days* 
The rainbow harmoniously brilliant. 

The voice of God that is for ever and Mir ever. 

I am in the raging sea, 

1 love the winds. The terror of the seilor, 

The black shin at *i<» lurk watch 
to sea, spied the fairy land, and, amazed at the Holds me on btr dedr, and I command the waves, 
sight of such grace ana loveliness, he, hiding be- Then my voice swtaounti the voise of the tempest, 
hind & rock, remained in mate and delighted I am life to Satan, heaven-banished! 
contemplation. I am tlio voice of the evening, the joy of feasts, 

The queen, believing herself to bp alone. The murmur of the great sea, telling of infinity i 

A day will come when to the bottom of the abyss 
Then wilt descend, following the course of the great 
river. 

Weak mortal! thou wilt he the victim 
Of the foolish pride which will cut oif thy days. 
Then thy soul, quitting the day 
Which the great God mode to enclose it, 

Will form the shooting star. 

Leaving behind the earthy tenement. 
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on a toft of soft grass, sue fell into a profound 
slumber. The yoimg man, gently stealing from 
his hiding-place^ flbie ana knelt besiae her, 
respectfully waiting her awaking. 

The fairies, missing her, sought her in all di¬ 
rections, till, at last, seeing her boat moored by 
the isle, they proceeded thither, and finding a 
stranger thus elosp to their mistress, they seized 
and were about to throw him into the river, 
when the queen, awaking, ordered them to re¬ 
tire. | 

The young man, falling at her feet, entreated: 
to be told who was his enchanting preserver, i 
The queen, lifting her voice into a soft and 
delicious melody, chanted the following words: 

What 1 am thou const not know, 

Thy feeble mind cannot cqnceive of my state. 

What I am no mortal can ho; 

After thy God 1 have full power over thee. ' 

I am to thee that perfumed flower t 
Which the zephyr loves silently to kiss; 

1 fin that flickering light 

Which on these shores appears at midnight. 

Now on the dungeon, in a vapour grey, 

I appear to mortals; c 

New in the comer of the evening hearth 

My voice sighs ( or sings softly. 

Sometimes 1 am the tender dew 
Which In the morning veils the grass. 

And I am the liquid pearl * 

Which in spring eves glitters on the young wheat. 

The bubble which evaporates in the air 
And indicates thy lot I send forth, , 

The cave of ike winds, the laud of t£e night and of 
tlte morning * 

Behold me the same flay. 

I am the finch, the light swallow, 

The sparrow, the winged guest of the valley, 

The nightingale, the gauzy fly, 

.The wreh, the agilf gnat. 


That which I am will one day cease to he to tboe a 
mystery: 

Thou wilt know tny secret, thou wilt know my 
power, 

But until the day marked for theo to quit thoearih, 
No mortal can conceive me. * 

Her song finished, the queen made a sign of 
adieu to the sailor. She called to her subjects, 
who, placing on her shoulders her royal mantle 
studded with Oriental pearls, and leading up a 
coach harnessed with bright-winged ^butterflies, 
the band floated up above the mists of the river, 
and disappeared in the ethc^sal regions — ^ 
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QUITE ALONE. 


Book the Second: Womanhood. 

CHAPTER XU. THE AVI LI) AVOW AX. \ 

Wh'At was she io du? Trvariother pawn-shop? 
She had no passport. They must, have .papers. 
It was the lnwy» it seemed. But how did 
people get papers ? Were they horn with 
papers? Should siie go hack to the goldsmiths 
on the Quai ami try them once more? Alas! 
of what avail would i hat. he r She would receive i 


you want for your little breloque, mon anze 
zdrie ?” 

“ A hundred francs,” replied Lily, half 
i choking. •» 

! “ Maittulipatam!” shouted the niarchand 
; d’hahits, who seemed to possess an inexhaustible 
arsenal of strange execrations. “ Veux-tou mi 
rouiner? Ma, I will he generous. Ze souis 
Chretien, moi, et pas ounc Zouif. Twelve fraues 
fifty centimes for your locket.” 

“No,” cried Lily, passionately. She could 
have strangled the man. 

i “Quesaco! crrricuiconi!” continued the 


only the same answers, the same rebuffs. Was ] Marseillais. “ Don't fly into a temper. I don’t, 
there no one in this enormous city of Paris who i (my jewellery on fete-days. Come and break- 
would purchase a gewgaw from a poor child fast with me. Ailons manzer, allons boire 
v ho wanted to run away? She had heard of a And the eyes of the old-clothesman sparkled 
place called the Temple. She had read of it, like unto lire coals. 

foo^and Madame do Kcrgolay had talked to her Lily ciTcw her shawl about her, and, spurning 
about it hundreds or times as the site of that j his offer, walked indignantly away, 
old donjon keep where the Martyr King and; “ Kf de Pilate!” the Marseillais muttered, 
his queen had lain in captivity, and where the j looking after her, “z’est ouue zentilk- petite 
poor little Daupitin hail been handed over to the I lillettc za. Never mind. I shall dance 
cobbler Simon, to be slowly tortured to death.! af the Barriere du Tionc to-night. Man.-hand 
Tin- donjon keep was pulled down now, and ! d’hab-i-i-i i-ts.'” And with his lugubrious 
the Temple w»is a place w here they bought and j and long-drSwn-oul chant, his bag and his 
sold everything. Should she ask her way there? j bright eyes, the old-cluThcsman went on his way. 
But she .’.imw Unit shw would have to passclose They were magnificent eyes, only he had spuiit 
to t!w Manu.‘* ami an indefinable terror forbade them by a habit of squinting, contracted through 
her io retrace her footsteps. • the endeavour to glance at the. first floor 

She came, suddenly, in the middle of the windows on both sides of t!»-street at once, A) 
pavement, on murehand d’hahits — an old- ■ see whether the occupants had any old clothes 
clot In sman, No Jew was lie. In Paris, Chris- to sell. » • 

tians do not disdain to earn- the bag*and wear » Twelve francs fifty for her locket! The 
the three hat*. This fellow was a Marseillais, villains. The wicked, wicked, hard-hearted 
swarthy and bright-eyed 1 , with a head of tufted ■ people, she thought. Had she had time, she 
Mack liair, daw.ling white teeth, and earrings. ! could have sat down on a door-step, covered lu-r 
He had 1 wo umbrellas beneath one arm, and a ; face with her shawl, and cried her eyes out. 
cavalry jjabre beneath the other, a cocked-hat j But it w;*> with bt*r as with the. JJ'auderiug 
JTBone hand besides the throe on his head, a pair j Jew, “Onward.'•Onward !” * 

of patent lent tier booLs tucked in his waistband, j She remembered that she was not yet quite 
aiffl any mini her of loose, garment £ living all Restitute. Iler breakfast paid for, slu-was still 
airmail about, hin^: besides ids bulging hag. iiie possessor of between eighteen and nineteen. 

“ Tronu dc l’air!” cried the marohand d’iiabits francs. That would carry her some distance 
when lie saw Lily, “what a pretty girl.” towards Jicr destination—support her for some 

"Will you buy «> locket ?” said the girl, days,*lie thougli . And*thcn she woultf beg. 
“fliritfkingfrom the. man’s bold gaze, and holding S/ie beg! Perhaps theft;Were cottages on the 
out tlic*trinket. in her little trembling fond. t>lic road, wlierc tin’ people* were kind and would 


ji when he saw Lily, “what a pretty girl.” towardsJicr destination—support her for some 

i; “ Will you buy a» locket ?” said the girl, days,*he thougli . And*thcn she woultf beg. 
•"^fliriffking from tlm man’s bold gaze, and holding S/ie beg ! Perhaps theft; Were cottages on the 
1 out tlic*trinket. in her little trembling fond. i>lic road, wlierc tin- people* were kind and would 

j was desperate, now. Hie would l^ave lm^ give her bread anu milkf aiuj allow lief to sleep’ 

courage to a-df the statue of Henry the Fourth ox the straw in their biums. She %\.mld have 
on the J\mt$N*-uf if lie would buy a locket. lmthiug more A do wit* this cruel and pitiifess 
“Carragoui <k‘ zeval,” exclaimed the Marseil- Paris. She would begin lnft- journey at onej?. 
!ais in return, "I am not a jeweller. »Wia^ do How it was to.be jyoscC’i|ed she had n<U tjic 
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I slightest idea. She knew she had to reach the 
!' coast and to cross the sea: that was all. 

| « The Mai's^illais ntoirckand d’habits had told 
her, the rascal! that he nevMvbought jewellery 
on fete-days. Once or twice before in the 
course of that weary morning’s travel, she had 
heard about the festivals. At the pawnbroker’s 
they,,had hidden her to be Vick, for they wcr*. 
about to close. r The poor, it stems, must pawn, 
even on the morning of a holiday, so the 
i commissaire-priseur opened his doors for an 
! hour or two before the business of pleasure 
; began. * 

i Lily saw that there were a great many more 
j; people about, this morning, than on ordinary 
i days; that many<of the shops, and nearly all t hose 
' 1 of a superior class, were closed; that the humbler 
I j sort of people mostly wore clean blouses, and the 
|; griseltes clean caps; that ihc*students of the 
‘ School of St. Cyr were abroad in theft holiday 
, clothes; that the soldiers of the garrison looked 
| i unusually ‘spruce and burnished up; and that 

I the very' sergents de villc had waxed their 
|j moustaches, and given their sword-hilts an 
|i extra polish. There were a good many llowcrs 

II about; from many of the v indows hung banners 
j 1 and streamers; and in front of every public 

I ’ building rose great blaek triangular stages, like 
I, monstrous but truncated ladders, supporting 
jj on their many rungs pipkins full of oil and 
; j tallow, iu which were huge cotton wicks. These 
!: were the lampions for the illuminations at night. 
Jl Theu Lily all at once remembered J hat this 

was the twenty-seventh of July, anjl that 
; Madame de Kergohiy had told her tbat'^m the 
: twenty-seventh, the’ twenty-eighth, anti the 
i twenty-ninth of that month, in every year, the 
j official gala-days known as the Fetes of Jpjy 

II were held. “They arc to celebrate the demo- 
i■ cratic revolution of July, JS30,” jhe old lady 
•! would say, disdainfully “the revolution so 
; adroitly discounted in Their own favour, by 
l ,a M. le Due d’Orlcans and the banker L,'ditto. 

: I It is an official celebration, strictly a govem- 
jj ment affair, my child, and the maskings and 

j nSummeries and tight-rope dancing are all paid 
ji for out of the public treasury. The people 
! j have nothing to do with it.—absolutely nothing, 
i The only holiday which lives in their memories 
and iu their hearts is the F&c de St. Louis.” 

Thus Madame de Kergolay; and Lily had, of 
course, implicitly believed her. But she could 
not help thinking now, as she watched the 
gaily dressed and laughing throngs bui rying past, 

! mat, if the Fete of St. L«uis w£re in their hearts, 

. the lights of the Fetes of J uly shone uncommonly 
i bright in their faces. Every one looked happy*: 
j j everybody must be happy, thought the poor little 
j j outcast runaway, her sad heart sinking within 
•her, the sight of the smiles and the joyous 
j 1 faces. She little kne^g that ffmqpg 1hat*augh- 
j j ing concourse there vferp numbers upon numbers 
1ten thousand times more miserable than she* 
j It was good that she*khould not know it. It 
! would not nave consoled her. Sjjhe had not jftt 
1. ^j-Hved at that agp wlien “ there is something 
| net absolutely disaereeablS to us in the misfor¬ 


tunes of our dearest friends.”' Theawrcicbedec 
showas herself—being, as you lAur^'young.atid 
silly, and not at all a womau of ,the world—the 
readier she was to sympathise with sorrow. She 
Vas'lmt a little fool, at the best; hpit she never * 
grew out of that folly* t 

So it was a grand holiday, a very grand holi¬ 
day. The government liked to‘encourage holi¬ 
days ; it made the people feel light and pleAsrmt, 
and saved them from getting the hcadafthe owt 
those stupid newspapers. On the third, and 
grandest day of the fetes, £!ie newspapers were 
not published at all:—another thing which the 
government liked dearly. A good government, 
a paternal government, a light-hearted govern¬ 
ment ; it rejoiced to sec the hard-worked editors 
and reporters strolling in the* Elysian Fields, 
dining at the Cafd Anglais, or dancing at the 
Cliaumierc—even if they danced that "naughty 
cancan—instead of muddling their brains in the 
composition of prosy leading articles, or wearing 
their fingers fo the bone in t aking crabbed slant - 
harnl notes of the. long-winded debates of the 
Chambers. “ Enjoy yourselves, my children,” 
cried this good government. “ In these last days 
of July let us sing a Te Denm for fine weather, 
an abundant crop of strawberries, and the pos¬ 
session of so beneficent a sovereign as that 
dear old gentleman with the umbrella at the 
Tuilcrics yonder. See; he wears a tricolorrd 
cockade, the emblem of Liberty, in his hat. Is 
that not good of him? Let us celebrate the 
feast of the Patriots of July. What glorious 
fellows they were. Shout 1 How noblv 4jiey 
fought. Fire the cannon ! How heroically 1 Ley 
died. Drub the double drums! How very 
soundly they sleep, in (lie vaults under the 
column in the Place de la Bastille. Let us 
drink all their healths, and inscribe all their 
names, even to the humblest, blouse-wearer, in 
golden letters on the marble plinth. As for the 
patriots of io-day, they are a ypek of sulky dis¬ 
agreeable grumblers, nitre spoi^s|Wrts and « 
trouble-ffitcs, aryj, lest, they should mar the Might 
.sunshine of our holiday, we have put them away 
in the casemates of Belle Isle, and Mont. St. 
Michel, and Doullens, and furusd a big key on 
them. Soldiers! bring your muskets to»tho 
* ready,’ and, bombardiers, keep your matches 
lighted. This is a fetp.-day. Everybody is to 
enjoy himself under pain of immediate arrest. 
Eat, drink, and be merry, my children. Co to the 
play foi ! nothing. Sec the illuminations, and t he 
fireworks, and the water-jousts, vfor•nothing^ 
meanwhile, we, who are your parents and best 
friends,“wjjj govern you, sud look after all y<#ir 
littll! affairs, at, home and abroad. Tiens ! that 
birchen rod of ours is get ting «little limp. Kx- 
cuso us if we use one of iron.” 

So spoke the Government of July, thinking it 
was to last for ever; blit it, aud its dyiytsl 
'and its festivals, and all its pretty little jnnuing 
ways, arc*dead and gone, and well-nigh effaced 
•am lhc«memory of man. v 

For aught Lily krew, the gay apings might 
bo in rbonour of the birthday of Kang Louis 
FhilipftCi.or the birthday of Monsieur Latittc the 
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| bauker. To her uiind, ibe revolution of 1330 bad read herself more than three parts blind , 
conveyed Wit a very dimaud meagre impression, with bad novels, and was so deeply immersed 1 
Oaoe, when Mademoiselle Esprcuieml, who in one of the admired works- of Monsieur 1 
• * was an Orlcanisi, told her that three hundred Horace St. Aubia, that, when Lily entered, she 
patriots’ were killed on tfee Place du Carrousel, could barely find time to extend her hand for ( 
lighting against the Swiss guard, she ex- five sous—the regulation price of admission to 
-claimed, “ Ho'V very wicked of them to fight [the Cabinet of the Muses.* 
agajpst the king’s soldiers !” mid was called r All the peop|p who frequenj/ed ink* -eading- 
mgaudm and made to copy out the third cliafi- room Went old—as old as the visitors whom 
tdr of Teleniaquc, -for her pains. She had Madame dc Kergolax received, but of a shabbier 
i never gone outbid* the doors of the Pension aud more dilapidated type. They seemed to be 
j Miucassin at the time of Ihe celebration of the tumbling to pieces with sheer antiquity, both in 
fetes, during the whole of her incarceration in their bodies and their garments, ana to be only 
that penitentiary. The other girls had given kept together by means of stays, mid braces, 
her, from time-to tune, glowing accounts of and pins, aud buttons, and hooks, the horns 
what they had.,seen during the three glorious of spectacles, the springs of false teeth, and tile 
days; but to Lily those were only fairy tales elastic bands of wigs. There never was such a 
aud tables, as beautiful but as unreal as any m ricktty congregation. Ague, paralysis, ncu- 
the Arabian Nights. lulgia, opd sciatica, seemed to have gotten hold 

I Now, she was privileged—by lierownaet anil of the furniture as well as the patrons of the 
deed «at least—to see the gland sight, for a establishment; and everything tottered aud 
1 momentary weep at which, even, she had often shook, aud tumbled and creaked. As Lily 
thirsted, amt to slander at will among the men y- walked up the room, and chose the darkest 
j makers. Put she fled from it all .e- though it corner, the very boards yielded beneath her 

! had been a pestilence. blip w r as alraid. While tieud, and sent up little clouds of dust, giving 

i the dav lasted, she thought, it would be lolly, to her ankles a wreathed appearance, as thougli 
it would be madness, to venture into the Llysiau she had been a young Meicury, 

| Yields, where all the vvoild of Puns would be There was a tall old gentleman who e&me to 
out walking. No, no: that place was to be the Cabinet, not to read, but to sleep. It could 
' avoided at all hazards. Still she had an me- not be said pnei'-cly that he snored, but the air 
I sistible craving to see something oi the brave about lum seemed io be haunted by the spirit 

j show, before sue commenced her litglu to Lug- of a defunct trombone. And it was a spirit 

"laud in good earnest. She would wait until smilingly m paiu. 

I sufiset, she -thought—until nearly dusk. Then There was a little old lady who r<presented a 
I the crowd would be denser, aud the qua ter soil prodigious cap, a large pair of green goggles, 

| of folks gone home, and she might mingle with a ml plaid shawl, and nothing else. Her lace 
I the throng unnoticed and unrecognised. seemed to have gone out of town, and to have 

i Now lagging, uowhurrying through a tortuous !fit a LM’.C. card over the spectacles, ou which 
! mare of street'-, she came all id once into the *ome one had sketcued the lineaments of a 
great garisjj ltue de liivoii, and saw the <k at h's hc»l; but sketched them v cry faintly. 
Tuikrics Gardens and the Place de la Concoide Aud most of the tise even this was a fuel 
( one va\ f Lake ot Pleasure,covered with Islands which you were not enabled to asceitain with , 
i of pelightj-rblazing in the sun. She- turned any degiee of certainty, as the little old lady 
from the dangerous open, and died. Ascending usually kept a copy oi the Gazette uc Prance 
the Rue bl. lionorc she ventured to cross it belore"her, never turning (jver tin pages; a,yd 
be love she reached the Palais Royal, and even under those circumstances she was only so much 
got safe over the upper part of the Rue de newspaper, and so muchjshawl. * i 

Ritoli into the dismal little labyiihlh oi by- , Over against Lily there sat an ancient per- 
lanes, full of sellers of old punts, and older sonage ot the male sex, lean and long as l)on 
curiosities, technically*known as the Pfile du Quixote, and wcarlug a nightcap under his hat. 
Louvre, aud 41 hick had grown up, a iungus, lie had a long green cloak with a rabbit’s skin 
i between the palaces of the Louvre*and the collar; and under this cloak lie fondled and 
l Tuiioucs. To her relief she managed to g<nu cherished # a diminutive dog of, apparently, the 
1‘ae Quitl: not that where the old gold-dealers turnspit breed. -Theio was a very strict prohj- 
i live, hut that which fronts the Long Gal|cry r . She lntiou against the inftoduction oi dogs to the 
Cfossed the Pont Royal as timoiouAy as ii .little Cabinet, in a notice hung up at the entrance, 
mpusc seeking a flesh hole, mid, diving down *l!ut the old geullcmau had very probably been 
ihe ltue du Bat, was glad to lose huself m a offending against the regulations for the Iasi 
fresh labyrinth ot little streets. fifty yemrs. He was the senior, the doyrti of 

I She found out, perhaps, the dimmest little the customers. Those >*\v ho stfrioundii him 
• ‘'cabtncl dc lecture, or reading-room, that ever were too old and feeble beysent his malfeasance, 

I was gfoped for, and at last discovered, in the and the lady at the *ouuter was too much 
| dimmest portion &f old Paris It seemed, 'to engrossed by MonAeijr Horace St. ykubiu to* 
i Lily, not muifh bigger in size than flit* cage of* tjike notice oi unytlung outside, her book, 
good-sized * macaw, mid Avas .very datk and still, the man mtlie cloak was uotjex- 
gloomy, Und so suited her admirably. 'The old ompt treyu oedasio^al twinges of couseiem*. 
maiden-lady who kept this abode ofsliteraturc j The little dog was generally very quiet, btit, 
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, from time to time, feeling bored probably, he erftered upon the enormous avenuethe Elysian 
would poke his nose from beneath the folds of Fields. The sight almost took away her breach, 
the mantle, -with a sharp yap, or a .plaintive It was wonderful. Two huge open air theatres, 
w hin * And then Lily would hear the lean within whose vast prosceniumo whole regiments ■ 
old man whispering in great trepidation to the of red-legged soldier were engaged in deadly . 
refractory turnspit: “ Hush, for Heaven’s sake, combat with white-burnousea Arabs. They* 
Lindor! De la sagesse, men ami—dc la sagesse, tired off real guns, and real howitzers. Real 
Limlor; remember what a risk 1 am running for horses galloped on to the stage, not at all a%med 
j thee. Je t’implore, Lindor, de ne pas me com- by the noise, whereas the very smell of thg powder 
i promettre. I entreat thee, Lindor, not to com- almost frightened Lily oui of her wits. > 

promise me.” Once, the lean old man caught But the theatres were onty a drop"sf water hi 
Lily looking at him. The turnspit had been tl»e sea. There were Punches by the score. 

I very restless. The old man covered its tiny There were Marionettes. There were greasy 
muzzle with both his white trembling hands, poles up which adventurous gymnasts climbed, 

' and cast towards Lily a look at once so piteous intent on reaching the silver Watches, spoons, 
and so supplicating that the girl felt half inclined and mugs—no vulgar legs of ^mutton here!— 

' to laugh, and half to cry. suspended to a hoop at the summit. What 

She stayed here, reading newspapers out of shouting and clapping of hands when a climber, 

, i date, and dog’s-eared romances, which* excited, his strained Ungers within an inch of the coveted 
' for two reasons, her special wonder: first, as to prize, found the treacherous surface beneath at 
i j whoever could have written them; and next, who- lengf h too much for him, and so slid dowff to the 
ever could have read them before her. That bottom again, defeated aud fat-begrimed, 
they had been diligently conned, however, aud to There were meirv-go-rouwds. There were 
some purpose, was evident; for the edges were targets at which yon could tire au blanc, and if 
yellow and shiny with much thumbing, and many you si ruck the bull’s-eye, fouud a plaster figure 
pages were blistered with long dried-up tears. of the Emperor Napoleon arise, like a jack-in-a- 
ij They were all full of love; but it was not the box. Ninepins; spring top; roulette playing 
', kind of love that Ldv could comprehend, with for macaroons; jugglers; acrobats; rope-dancers, 

, l which she could sympathise, or from which she dancing dogs and monkeys; a camel; a bear 
i could derive any consolation. Silly girl, she that beat a tambourine; a goat that danced at 
was quite raw and ignorant. She had not yet the bidding of a gipsy woman dressed up as 
i learnt to take her heart to pieces and put it to- Esmeralda; a dog that, being desired to name 
'j get her again, like a map puzzle. Sht had not the greatest rogue m company, walked straight 
acquired the art of preserving her passion, and up to his master, wagged his tail, e.id harked an 
boiling it down, and putting plenty of sugar to unmistakable “This is he;” several other dogs, 
it, and spreading it on paper, as jam is spread with cocked-hats lied under their chins, military 
upon bread. Lamentable little dunce! blie was coats, and frilled pantaloons, who pcrformcil > 
jet at the A B C of the great alphabet, which, gavottes, looking most mournful the while ; a j 
being learnt, after infinite wailings and caningb, camel, on whose head a little boy executed a ' 
only teaches us to spell the words-Disappoinl- saraband; everything, in short, that was won- 
, ment aud Despair. She was quite a novice in derful, and strange, and delightful, 
the cosmography of the Bays du Tcndrc. Had Booths where gingerbread was sold* brown, , 
Lily been asked to write a love-letter, it would sticky-lbokiug, slimy gingerbread,tike Moorish 
have begun with “1 love,” and it would have faces on a very l.ol day, and with great white | 
ended with “1 loyp,” and there would have oval almonds m them, like eyes; booths where | 
been nothing else, except blots, wdiich are 1 he sweetmeats were dispensed; wju.-e fruit and , 
blushes of.manuscript. I have known people fried potatoes, hot pie-crust—the famous galette 
who punctuated their protestations of affection. —ana gauffre cakes were to be had—all these 
' They must have been very much in love indeed, abounded. And shrilly sounded above the 
Here she lingered until the day was declining, myriad noises of the throng, and was audible , 

( She went out at last (the mistress of the place even in the intervals of blank cartridge tiring, i 
never heeding her), and she left the old folks t he voice of t he man who sold cocoa. “ A la 
there, doddering and coughing feebly in their fraichc! a la fraiehe!” he cried. ^ litjlc round 
cjiairs. ?hose who are alivq, and the oldest tower, with crenelated top bristling with many! 

' folks always seem to last the longest, may be coloured flags, and hung wjth gay tinkling bellV, 

, there, doddering and choking to this day. was .strapped to his back. Beneath his aria 

Into the broad streets, and on to the broader passed the brass pipe anrl lap from which he 
quay, and over anolher bridge; but Ibis time, it frothed his cool but mawkish beverage. Around 
was vhe Pont dc la Concorde, and thcyyvere lie- bis body was slung a wooden cestus, aud thick 
| ginning to light up 11 k* lampions in front the hanging from it u store oftgoblets of burnished 
j Chamber of Deputies* Then, she was iu the tin, that shone as bright as silver. Stillcricu he, 

, vast Place, by the side*of the Luxor obelisk. “ A la fraichc! hla l'raiche!” his hells tickling, 

, She coulij, resist it no lqpger. She was beyoud ^gd his flags waving through the jostling mass. 

the control^of reason. 6hc was bewildered— ~'J’hcic were no dandies here, ao leaders of 
1 fascinated. Come wha* may, »hc*ynust see th„ fashion, no eye-glass wearers, no lan-twirlers. 

1 signt. r „ e „ You might look around in vaiu for gold watch. 

! oo she sped by the spouting fountains, and chains, to- varnished boots, for bright bonnets, 
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oft for rob$S of silk. This was the People’s this 1 cliarge nothing. It is my humble offer- 
' jjstiV&l; and they; the. People, pure and simple, ing to youth and beauty. And I declare that , 

3 |ere here 81 force. This was one of the three had not my family, through political misfor 
ays in the ycaf whenjacques Bonhomme was in tunes, sppped deeply of nnsery, and were not my* 

• his glory, and had the best of it. He might eome old grandmother, la-bas, down yonder in la 

in a clean blouse, or in a*dirtv blouse, or in his Sologne in misery, sur la paille, I would have 

“Shirt-sleeves; hut howas welcome to the show made you pay nothing for the first.” 
for nothing. *0 many hundre^ thousands of Although the girl’s thirst was assuaged, she 
francs were set aside every year to amuse hiijj, *did not liky to oflfend the hospitable merchant, 

: agd to^>uy him toys, and to make him forget and so halt emptied the goblet he offered her. 

*| his rights. He forg*t them, for the nonce; hut Then she thanked hioiand curtseyed, and turned, 

! the paternal government who turned showman and was soon lost in the crowd. 

! on Jacques’s bchuif, found it impossible lo make , “ I salute you,” cried he of the round tower, 

of the whole year one long July, and lo have a loojting after her retreating figure. “ Belle 
| festival every day. The result of which solution dame, I atn at your feet. Pauvre petite,” he 
I of continuity was, that when it wasn’t July, and continued, polishing up his cups, “she is too 
! there were no fireworks, dancing-dogs, and open- young and too pretty to be wandering in this 

j air theatres, ana work was scarce, and bread toliubohu, quite alone. But, hah! she is safer 

j dear, Jacques Bonhomme would turn on the here than on lheJ3oulevard of the It aliens. The 

, paternal government, suddenly remember his blouses will do her no harm. Alafraiche! faitea- 

j rights, and rend his rulers in pieces. vous servir! a la lraiche!” and he went on his 

i Lily thought it. very kind indeed of the good way, jangling his cups and tinkling his bells. 

gentlemen, whoever they were, who had pro- It was nearly eight o’clock, but bright and 

1 vided this sumptuous spectacle, and charged mellow daylight yet. Lily had been struggling 

ij nothing for it. She had a vague idea, from against temptation for a long time, but she 
i j some staring placards she had read on the walls, could now resist it no longer! She had never 
;{ that the Prefect of the Department of the Seine seen one before in her life. She must go inside 

had something to do with this grand merry- and see one—a show. 

!' making, lie must be a very good man, she No, not the educated seal, the pictured re- 
! thought. Perhaps it was hi* birthday. semblance of the monster on the cartoon outside 

j She had eaten and drunk nothing since break- the booth, where he resided, terrified her. Not 
. j fast; so, calling to mind that she was hungry, the Oriental menagerie either: the roaring she 

11 she dined frugally on two sous’ worth of ginger- could hear through the canvas, the squeals and 

; j "'bread and an apple. She had even the hardihood yelps as*the keeper plied his switch, and the 

! 1 to stop one cltue men who wore the round towers acrid odour, peculiar to wild beast shows, ap- 

:! strapped on their backs, and, accosting him as palled her more than the terrific paintings, 
j “Monsieur,” asked him for a glass of cocoa. much larger than life, of the panther of Java, 
j The particular merchant she chanced to the gigantic baboon of Sumatra, the hyaena of 
| patronise displayed considerable sploudour in Abyssinia, the crocodile of the Nile, and the boa 
j the fittings of his establishment. Ilis round *mstrictor of Seringapatam, by means of which 
•! tower was covered with crimson cotton velvet, the enterprising proprietor of the Oriental 
1 hooped with gilt foil paper, and embowered in menagerie si rove to-attract patronage. The 
his flags was if little brazen eagle with out- grand concourse of the combat of animals, where , 

I stretched wings. a wretched old white horse was to be baited by 

1 He frothed up the cocoa so tor Lily, that the sundry mastiffs, she likewise avoided. 

beading bubbles on the rim sparkled in the But the wax-work show # ! the royal and hp- 

i evci/ing sms like diamonds, and presented her perial exhibition of wax-work of Signor Venti- 

the goblet with an air. miliioui (from Milan), shiywitf/see that. It cost 

Drink,” lie said, "belle dame. * It is thr (l ten sous to see this show, but Lily paid them, 
nectar of tlm gods.” Signor Yentimillioni himself took her half* 

■j It. wasn’t, anything of the sort. It was merely franc. He was a ^all, sallow man, with a coal- 
!! so much Spanish liquorice boiled down with a black beard, and wore a velvet waistcoat of 
! little sarsaparilla, but the merchant liod such a Scotch plaid, but was otherwise attired as a 
' winning way with him that, had he asseverated Roman emperor. He st ared very long and very 
1 *that thiH^aboh of Areot’s diamond was dissolved impudently at l^jly. IThat was ilieff about tjje 
| in his cocoa, he ndghj have found those jp believe child, that every one scared at her so. 9 
; Him. • • She drew aside a curtain that veiled the en- 

! *“How much, monsieur?” asked Lily, when France, and entered. She started back with a 
! she had drunk. shriek at the first object she saw. It was a 

j “To you,” the merchant replied, with a bow colossaLgcndanne in a monstrous cockefi-bat 
; and a flourish, “ one mu. A pint, of cocoa and and yack-bools. His fa»e, fringed witlfc huge 
f “*a qllavt of froth, all for five centimes.” peaked moustache. 0 an4 jjdu-tuft, was pale as ’ 

jj Lily paid him. Straightway he whisked out death. His eyes glared horribly with a fixed 1 
|j a napkin •which Imps from his cestus. gave the antf stony gaze. Jh <yme gauntletec^ hand 

f oblet an efflia polish, frothed it again, alia brandished a gleaming sab*e. H% looked like 
anded it if Lily. • *ne of those ^ruinous ofloers of the Convention 

jj “Drink agt^n, belle dame,” he said.* “For Lily had^cenifi pictures, mho came to connect 
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Marie .Antoinette to the scaffold. He had come 
. at last to take her, she thought, shrinking in her 
jnroost soul.* She was Jo be arrested for running 
away, and trying to sell her locket! 

“You little imbecile,” cried a fat cattle-dealer 
from Poissy, who had followed close on her 
heels, and giving her, as he spoke, a slight push 
with his umbrella, “you foolish child, don’t youi 
see that cc cuistea k ceinturc jaunc is-only wax- 
work ?” 

The cattle-dealer had paid his ten sous before, 
and often, and knew the ways of men and wax- 
work shows. He was chuckling at his penetra¬ 
tion, when the voice of Signor VcntimillnMii 
was heard in a shrill treble, frantically shrieking: 

“Les armes ct les parapluics sont deposes a 
la porte—weapons and umbrellas must bo left 
at the door. Advance, messieurs et mesdames. 
Advance, I supplicate you.” !W 

The cattle-dealer turned back, grumbling, t o 
give up his gingham; but Lily advanced. The 
show soon made her feel very faint. Jt smelt: 
oppressively of lukewarm wax, and sawdust, and 
old clothes. Apart from the good King Henry 
the Fourth, Monsieur dc Voltaire, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and Sir Hudson Lowe (who was 
aptly represented in a yellow cloak lined with 
leopard’s skin, the well-known uniform of 
general officers in the British army), the collec¬ 
tion was mainly composed of eminent murderers. 
Louvct was there,holding, of course, the identical 
poniard with which he slew the Duke of Berry. 
Next him Avril, and Lacenaire, who with a 
bottle of Chambertin before him was represented 
as absorbed in the composition of a sonnet, 
lieschi with bis arm shattered, and his face all 
dabbled with blood; the personages in the Affair 
Fualdbs, playing boston at a gory card-table; 
Pontis de Samte-Helene in the fetters and reck 
nightcap of a Toulon galley-slave; the Bergerc 
d’JLvry—for there were victims here as well as 
assassins—with her throatf'eut, and the Courier 
of Lyons with a bullet through his head. Horror 1 

“Call that Madame Lafarge?” the cattle- 
dealer from Poissy was heard to murmur as he 
halted before the effigy of a fashionably-dressed 
lady wearing a white chip bonnet and a black 
lace veil, “it is an infamy, an imposture! Je 
to reconnais, coquinc. Thou hast not been to 
the fair of Poissy for nothing. Two years since 
thou wert Charlotte Corday; last July thou 
wert the Duchess of Berry previous to her be¬ 
trayal by the Jew Deubz, and now, affublec 
d’un nouveau cotillon, and tlfht gimeraol; bonnet 
otuihy head,' thou must pass, ftrsooih, for the 
Veuve Lafarge, n£e Marie Capelle. C’est une 
supercheric moui'e. I demand my money back. 

I have a great mind to beat thy waxen head off, 
fraudulent puppet.” It was evident that the 
confiscation of bis umbrella still ranklcdein the 
cattle-dealer’s mind. ' <- 

Forth again into thevlkbcl of mbney-making 
went Lily. She had bad' enough of shows for 
tic time. Where was sk*j to pass the night ? 
How shamefufy she l!ad loitered her time away!. 
HoWJ-recklessly she had been sqpdhdering her I 
al&sder stock of money! But she coild not | 


muster up courage enough to. flee thJencbsgatfed. 
ground. It had a strange and'deadly fasoina- 
tion for her, and, like a moth round a candb, 
she felt she must continue to hover about it: 
even to her destruction. * , 

She absolutely, befbtc it was quite dark, went 
to see another show. It‘Is true that this, was 
a humble spectacle, and only cosf five sous. The 
a**raction was a solitary one: there was b£t a 
wild woman to be seen. 31 

“La femme sauvage—la femme sauvage!— 
the wild woman!” cried, with stentorian lungs, 
the orator, in a full suit of armour and a hussar’s 
busby, from the platform in front of the booth. 

“ The wild woman from Madagascar, the largest 
of the group known as the Inexorable Islands. 
Her name is Antannarivn Zoralde. The idola¬ 
trous practices of her ancestors she has abjured, 
and is a good Christian, wearing three medals 
blessed by le Saint F&re the Pope, who sent to 
Home for her expressly to bestow his patipnage 
and benediction upon Tier; but she lives entirely 
on nuv meat, and neither threats nor persuasion 
can induce her to wear stays, The wild woman! 
Ladies and gentlemen! This is her last appear¬ 
ance in France. Reconciled to her illustrious 
family, she leaves to-morrow morning for Mada¬ 
gascar by the Messageries Iloyales of Messrs. 
Lafiltc and Caillard, stopping only at Lisbon 
in order to be presented to the infants and in¬ 
fantas of the House of Braganza. The wild 
woman, messieurs les amateurs! Her dispo¬ 
sition is amiable, and her tastes are artistic. 
She can lift a weight of one hundred and fiPy 
kilogrammes with the lit tin finger '6f her right 
hand, and suffer a pastille to burn to charcoal 
on the tip of her tongue. En avant for the wild 
woman. Admission only five sous, a reduction 
of eight hundred per cent iu consequence of la 
chcrte dcs denies—the high price ol provisions. 
Nobody can enter without paying, "but paying 
without entering is permitted by the civil ana 
military authorities.” 

The crowd, who had been listening to this 
balderdash with grin of bewildered com¬ 
placency, burst into a roar of laughter at the 
concluding witticism. There w«s'a press of 
sight-seers qt once to the ladder. Thai prodignl 
-little Lily, after gazing for a while at t lie violently 
chromatic portraits of v the Wild Woman 
strangling a Tigress; tile Wild Woman riding 
three wilder horses at once; thc*Wild Woman 
iu the wilds of her native Madagascar, taking 
refuge in the branches of a banyar.-tr»s from . 
the pursuit of the hunters; the Wild Woman 
kissing the Pipe’s toe; the Wilfi Woman lifting, 
nondefuus weights, firing off pistols, and de¬ 
feating the celebrated Monsici r Grisicr in fi 
fencing match—after contemplating these as¬ 
tounding works of art, the desolate little girl 
wandered into the show, which was now lit by, a 
hoop of flaring oil lamps suspended froir^ the 
centre pole fef the tent, and took her scat with 
so kjg twenty others on the last v,? a rpw of planks 
placed on trestles. * 

There was a little proscenium and a rude set- 
scene supposed to represent Madagascar, On 
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fliG Bjjpmpft side there was a screen, and on the 

* 0. B. sat a’huntp-liaeked man with a flageiet 
and a kettle-drum, the which he thumped and 
blew alternately. • 

• But he toptled on this pipe, and whanged the 
’ jjarohrnent so-long, that tne audience grew im¬ 
patient.* It w%s surely more than time for the 
show to begin.* Murmurs of “La femme sau- 
vagdl La femme sauvage!” began to be hear j. 
“iih m*rchez done: faites voir vos. trues,” was 
the next expression (ft the popular wish. The 
orator in full urmoflr pushed liis way through 
the auditory, climbed on to the stage” and dis¬ 
appeared behind the screen. Voices were now 
heard in angry contention; but still the Wild 
Woman failed to make her appearance. 

There was thw voice of a man, seemingly en¬ 
deavouring to pacify an infuriated woman. The 
man’s voice Lily recognised at once as that of 
ihe orator in chivalric panoply whom she had 
heard ^haranguing outside. The voice of the 
woman:—Merciful Heavens! where had she 
heard those angiw tones before? and why did 
they sound like S death-knell on her ear,” and 
send a cold shiver through her heart ? 

At this conjuncture a gentleman in a blouse, 
affected perchance by the heat of the weather, 
or bydimrdinale libations of cocoa, ami stung to 
desperation bv the prolonged absence of the 
Wild Woman and the monotonous iteration of 
the ilageoletnnd kettle-drum, cried out, “Alt rape, 
Maveux!” and flung a roasred apple at the 
^prein'straut. llit by the soddcncu pulp pre¬ 
cisely on the. nose, the hunchback uttered an 
unearthly y^ll, and rushed from the stage, 
shrieking, “A la garde! a la garde!” 

The sound of something breaking — glass 
seemingly—was next heard, and a black bottle 
became visible, and rolled t o t he footlights. The 
gentleman who had flung the poturue ouite, and 
who occupied a front row, picked the bottle off 
the stage, smelt it, and exclaimed: 

“Cognac. Tire Wild Woman must be cn 
ribrftte.” * 

But the words had scarcely Ibft his lips before 
ihe ^screen was violently dashed down, and a 
woman, thiilly»elad in a tawdry and absurd cos¬ 
tume, made her appearance in the enforced com¬ 
pany of the orator in armour. I say enforced;! 
for, by one Sand she held him by the hair of the 
head, while with the oilier she brandished aloft 
a thrce-loggeiMool, with which she was minded, 
apparently, to brain him. * 

. Tire Miditnce taking this to be a part of the 
performance, and, in fact, the prearranged 
(jlitrde cn scent? of 4hc Wild Wonjaii,« began to 
applaud vehemently; but the dolorous expostu-, 
lftions of the *rmour-clad orator soon unde¬ 
ceived them. 

“ Help, help !” he cried, in piteous accents; 

,. ** ladies and geutlciften, I shall bo murdered! 
This woman has taken too much cognac. She 
is ma?l. She will kill me!” * 

Suddenly the Wild Woman relaxcti her gra%>, 
flung the fjjiowman disdainfully on one side, and 
stood jiantefl in the middle of the singe, her 
hands on lier*eidcs. Lily looked at her. She 


was a powerful woman, lithe and shapely, but 
of what age. it was impossible to discover, . 
through the paint and the sham tattoo-marks # 
with wlych her face ana arms were ruddled. 
For all apparel she wore a suit of fleshings, a j 
blue gauze scarf, sandals, a spangled skirt which 
failed to reach to her knees, atia a preposterous : 
Jiead-dress of Dutch vnctal and feathers. j 

But anqn Lily became coneoious tbafr the ; 
Wild Woman was looking at her with a fierce, ! 
fixed, hungry gaze. • There was something in : 
her eyes that struck infinite horror and terror : 
into her. And just as the Wild Woman made : 
a step in advance, as though towards her, Lily 
started from her seat in affright, and rushed 
from the booth. 


A TOUCH OF THE GOUT. 

When Sydenham, our father of medicine, 
discoursed of gout, and felt it in liis own toe as 
he wrote, he found one poor comfort in the fact 
“that gout, unlike any other disease, kills more 
rich meu than poor, more wise than simple. 
Great kings, emperors, generals, admirals, and 
philosophers, have all died of gout. Hereby 
Nature shows her impartiality, since those whom 
she favours in one way she afflicts in another.” 

It is always the rich uncle or falher in the farce, 
or the king in the burlesque, or the leading 
statesman in parliament, who limps with a gouty 
leg; and, until of late years when gout, has be¬ 
come rafher common among the poor, there has 
been a sense that gout was, at any rate, a re¬ 
spectable disease to have. Savages never have 
ii. There can be no doubt that it is one of the 
fruits of civilisation, and a very early fruit, 
♦out troubled the old gentlemen who sat in the 
Areopagus, and they bad it in all forms. Their 
physicians'called it a foot seizure (podagra) 
when it seized the tSot, a hand seizure (ehi- 
rugra) when it took its victim by the hand, or* 
gotiagra if it pinched the knee, or arthritis if it 
inflamed several joints. It was first called gout 
at the end of the thirteen^ century, from bie 
Lat in for a drop, because it was supposed to be 
caused by a humour distilled drop »y drop into 
the joints. Seueca counted it among the signs 
of Roman degeneration in luxury that even 
the women got their equal share of gout; 
gout being a disease rare m women, and, when 
ii. does occur, occurring in them usually when 
they are advanced ift life. The disease, said a 
doctor of Galen’s tiiqp, is one that*" none but 
the gods can truly understand ” its coming and 
, going; and that doctor told the case of a gouty 
man, who, in an interval of his disorder, won a 
foot-race at the Olympic games. In much later 
time tSe appearance of the chalk-stones Armed 
in gouty joints, combined with knowledge of 
one cause of*gout to Suggest tbc theory, thaf 1 
th$y were deposits oP tiio tartar of wine. It 
was crusty port venting its crustiness upon it» 
friends. * * 

* Suppose a man who considers hiflself 
quite healthy is todiave bib first attack of geftit. ^ 
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He goes to bed happy, and is awakened after a fastened to the gristle of the ear. These testify, 
few hours’ sleep, usually between one and four to Jho altered condition of the blood, the differ- ' 
in the moaning, with pain in the ball of one ence being that while it may retain all other iw- 
great toe, which increases with a senae^of burn- tural constituents in just ^proportion, it has two 
ing and throbbing, and he fitfds next 'morning constituents, always there but* properly only in ' 
that his toe is swollen with a deep red shining small proportion, combined as urate of sndn # 
skin. Moreover, it is so exquisitely tender, and existing in unnatural excess. It is the 
that during the height of ihe attack he cannot business of the kidnevs to remove all but a verv 


are a series of such attacks. Then the swell- mulates, its irritation causls gout. Dr. Garrod, 
ing abates. In a few days the skin itches and whose book on the subject, 1 (.‘presenting the re¬ 
peals off, and there is in the joint only some searches of seventeen years, is the standard pro¬ 
little remaining tenderness. That is the form fessional authority, has contrived an ingenious • 
of a brisk first attack in a man otherwise healthy, way of discovering whether a man has gouty 
Gout has a partiality for gnawing at a man’s blood. He puts into a flat glass dish, about a 
great toe. Of five hundred and sixteen cases teaspoonful of fhe serum or fluid part of the 
of gout observed by Sir C. Scudamore, three blood to be tested, adds a few drops of acetic 
hundred and fourteen seized op, the great toe of acid, and then puts into the mixture one or two 
one foot only, twenty-seven fastened uppn both fine but rougli ultimate fibres from a piece of 
the great toes, but only two fastened upon the unwashed huckaback or other liucu. After 
thumb, only fifteen touched iu any way the standing undisturbed two or three day!—the 
hand or wrist. In not more than five cases in time varying with the slate of the atmosphere— 
a hundred, in fact, is any joint affected with if there be too much uric acidhin the blood, it 
true gout where the great toe has not been, or will have crystallised like sugar-candy round 
is not, also a sufferer, and in those coses 1 here the lineu fibre, and iis crystals will easily be 
has usually been some local injury to cause the recognised under the microscope. These facts, 
gout to appear first in some other than iis apparently so simple, represent a marked recent 
natural place. As for the paiuScrew your advance in medical knowledge. Apart from the 
joint,” said a Frenchman, “xn a vice till you can different course of symptoms, the presence of 
no longer bear the pressure, that is rheumatism; an excess of this acid in the blood, as shown by 
then give the vice another twist, that’s gout.” the thread test, emphatically prevents all pos- 
Gout having once seized on its chosen outwork, sible confusion between gout and rheumatism., 
has a tendency to fight its way upward, first Where the scrum of freshly-drawn blood will 
storming the ankles, then making an ugly rush show it, it will be shown also by the fluid that 
upon the knee, then taking possession of the a blister draws, if it be not a blister placed over 
hands and elbows. There used to be a super- an inflamed surface. 


stition that gout lengthens life, and Cullen 
endorsed the maxim that the only remedy for il 
was “ patience and flannel.” But he w ould not 


But if urate of soda iu the blood give men 
the gout, what gives them the urate of soda? 
Is it all the doing of old crusly port ? Cor- 

A 1_ _ . i. T.. A 1. _ i» 1 1 ... .1* ' ■ 1 


now be considered a wise man who should tainly not. In the first place, there is a heie- 
rcsign himself thus to tire mercy of au enemy ditary tendency so strong that l)r. Cullen 
that can deal fatal blows, though it does usually even thought all gout hereditary. Ju three 
kill when it has made death welcome by depriv- cases out of live, or at any rate in more than 


ing life of all its pleasure. A man otherwise 
healthy who is careful of diet, may, indeed, live 
beyond his eightieth' year after suffering from 
gout for moi;e than half a century; he may re¬ 
main free from chalkstoucs, stiffness, and 
deformity, and suffer only few and slight attacks 
in ki3 old age. But with many, the gout re¬ 


half the cases, front may be traced back to 
parents or grandparents. It is part of many a 
man’s rich inheritance. “ A few-yt ars since,” 
says Dr. Garrod, “ 1 was consulted by a gentlf!- 
jnau labouring under a severe form of gout, 
with chalkstouc, and, although not*more than 
fifty years old, he had suffered from the disease 


mains long enough in a joint to destroy its for a loug period. On inquiry, i ascertained 
flexibility, or to deposit cbalkstones, which that for upwards of four centuries the eldest 
were so called when people, supposed them so son of the family had invariably bqpn afflicted 
to be. They are not chalk, anej^tkey may con- with gout when he came into possession of the 1 
tam no particle of lime, but they contain a large family estate.” . , •> 


proportion of a salt—urate—of soda. Uhalk-! And, so w»en a man sets up tor lumself a 
stones are much more commonly absent than *gout that he has not inherited- he has some- 
present ; or they arc not very often present as thing at any rate which lie will probably 
visibl&disfiguremcnt. In a slight degr^g they leave to his children. A first attack of gout 
are oftjgp to be founds and if they occur any- is seldom seen in u patient younger than twci\ly 
where in any degree, are found usually on or older than sixty-six, the greater number of 
the ear, commonly near t*>e thin upper edge^as such attacks occur between the thirtieth and 
Ijjttle pearly spots, or a sipglc spot that may *dc foj^ielh year; but inherited, gout sometimes 
smaller than a pin’s head; they give ont, when appears very early. When a man sets up gout 

E ricked, a milky fluid; a such a sp$t may be as 4 for himself, he gets it by use of 'lejjpented 
urge as a split pea^nnd, when hard, $ firmly 1 drinks, llad there been no ferrqeuted drinks, 


of soda. Chalk- Ami so when a man sets ur 


for himself a 
he has some- 
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gou^probably .would never have existed. JJut 
different dlinks tend in different degrees to pro- 
3u.ee it, and the latent information on that sub¬ 
ject is worth hawing. It is not the alcohol that 
does if. Brandy or gi% or whisky—any dis¬ 
tilled ^nrit taken by itself—seems to have no 
powSr in producing gout. It comes of drink- 
mg^wines, strong ales, and porfer, 
rare jypong the whisky-drinking classes ^>f 
Scotland anil Ireland. Ur. Ghristison, in thirty 
years’ experience at the Edinburgh Infirmary, 
met with only two cases of gout, and the pa¬ 
tients in each case were fat overfed English 
butlers. Russians, Poles, aud Danes, who drink 
distilled spirit, know hardly anything of gout. 
The Thames bajlast-hcavcrs, of whom each man 
drinks when at work two or three gallons of 
porter daily, yield, though a small body of men, 
many cases of gout to the Seamen’s Hospital 
Ship. As they are most of them Irish, the 
disca»e cannot lie inherited. The gout is pro¬ 
duced by the large doses of porter. 

Of fermented* drinks, those which are most 
apt to produce gout are port aud sherry, or 
strong varieties of other vine. Free use of 
port or sherry may pruduce gout in a few years 
when there is no hereditary tendency. The 
lighter wines, as claret, hock, moselle, and 
champagne, may excite an attack in gouty sub¬ 
jects, but when taken in moderation,"have little 
influence in producing gout, and—-except the 
finer and stronger qualities—rank, in tills re¬ 
spect, with the weaker kinds of beer. 

* Of malldiquors, stout and porter lend most 
to produce gout; next, to them, strong ale and 
even the ordinary bitter beer. Dr. Garrod 
tells of a patient aged only thirty, who was 


There is a peculiar tendency to gout i& a 
painters, plumbers, and workers in,lead. * 
The predisposition bftng established, eterf 
man finds out Mat will bring on a fit of bits 
gout most quickly. One cannot take a glass of 
champagne, another cannot take a glass of 
port, another cannqt take a glass of Madeira, 
It is very^ without producing it. A patient subject to 
gout o'nly in a slight degree, rat pinching pains 
in the toe immediatflv after drinking a second 
glass of port wine. Whenever a few glasses of 
wine, ale, or porter, tend qnickly and invariablv 
to inflame a joint, that inflammation is a touch 
ol* gout, and nothing else. Given the tendency, 
whatever produces indigestion, especially if with 
acidity, may excite the disease. One man got 
gout if he drank lemonade, another man was 
lamed by eating citron. Cold, or a wiud check¬ 
ing perspiration, will bring on an attack in 
some patients; one sufferer always had his gout 
brought on by the east wind. Then as to the 
depression of mental labour; there is the case of 
a scholar who brought on a fit of the gout by 
so!ving*a hard mathematical problem, and it has 
been known to follow loss of blood by bleeding 
at the nose or tooth drawing. 


GUNNING. 


Gunning is my theme; not the patronymic 
of those three beautiful sisters who fired the 
hearts (if the dried-up integuments can be so 
called) of the court gentlemeu in the time of the 
Regent, but the great art of shooting; on English 
manor or Scottish moor, from the back of apony 
ui a fuiLiim ti^vu uiuj tumv, hiiu no, j or the bows of a punt, in solitary ramble or 
connected with a pale ale brewery, and had suf- Upland battue; indulged in by My lord with his 
fered four years from gout, wliicll was becoming fjparty of friends, his keepers, his gillies, and his 


chronic. U had been established without any 
help of his forefathers, by the habit of repeatedly 
drinking pale tfle iiusmall quantities at a time, 
though lu» total amount in the day was con¬ 
siderable. It is curious that*while strong dis¬ 
tilled spirit does not produce gout, fermented 
drinks arc Jiable to do so in proportion to their 
strength. Acidity is not tlic cause, nor sugar; 
f$r acid claret is comparatively harmless, vniilj 
sherry und^port, the least acid of wines, are the 
most powerful for mischief; so, too, liquors 
the least swqpt may be the most baneful. Iu 
other respects than as gout, producer#, the dis¬ 
tilled spirits arc more mischievous than wines; 

* they bnn£ in their train, their own diseases 
when used in excess: only gout is pot one of 
•them. * » , 

Indigestion in certain forms, a rich animaf] 
diet, and excess of food, tend to the establish¬ 
ment of gout. Severe sedentary study, or mental 
anxiety, or any nervous depression injuring the 
digestion, will tend also in other ways to get the 
unwelcome urate into the blood. Qput, perhaps 
because of the djgereuce of diet, is less common 
in hot than in temperate climates, au<P its attacks 
are cspecSIljr common iu Bie spring and autumn: fa wamp. Gpnning, 
most ibmmou in spring*, least commfln during j bered Ijy my Bads, 
the hot monins of summer. 


J beaters, by Bill Lubbock the poacher, known 
to the keepers as c* " inveterate” with his 
never-missing double-barrel and his marvellous 
lurcher, or by Master Jones home for the holi¬ 
days from Rugby, who has invested his last tip 
in "a thirty-shilling Birmingham muzzle-loader, 
with which he “ pots” sorrows in the Wilies- 
den fields. Gunning, which binds together men 
of otherwise entirely opposite dispositions and 
tastes, which gives many a toiler in cities pent 
such healthful excitement and natural pleasure 
as enable him to get through the eleven 
dreary months, hanging on to the anticipation 
of those thirty h§ppy days when the broad 
stubble-fields ^ill stretch around him, and Jhe 
popping of the barrels make music in his ear ; 
gunning, a sport, so fascinating, that to enjoy it 
men in the prime of life, with high-sounding 
titles and vast riches, will leave their comfort¬ 
able oU ancestral homes, and the pleasanfoplaces 
in which their lines have been emst, and go away 
to potter for weeks i* ji miserable little ball* 
roofed shanty, on a summing barren Highland 
mfior, or will”risk life and limb in grim comt^t 
with savage animals m daadly juggle or dismal 
1 ** whose devotees are yim- 

UVilVUa Ut iiyiiawo* the high priest whereot is 
ColonelTeter Hawker, of glorious memory, who 
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has left behind him An admirable volume of in- 

* structionintbeart. Not unto me to attempt to 
dndae me with the seven-league gaiters of that 
great man ; not unto me to attempt tot convey 
hints, “ wrinkles," or " dodges” to the regular 
gunner : mine be it simply to discourse on the 
mner life of the art, showing what can be done, 
in w^at manner, and for how much, and giving < 
certain practic&Pinformation inf eimpiu ana con¬ 
tuse form to the neophyte. 

And first to be mentioned in a treatise, how¬ 
ever humble, on gunning, are guns. A muzzle- 
loading double gun by a first-class London 
maker costs forty guineas; or, with its cases acid 
all its fittings, fifty guineas. The leading pro¬ 
vincial makers, and those of Scotland and Ire¬ 
land, charge from thirty to forty pounds com¬ 
plete ; most of their guns arc, however, in 
reality manufactured in Birminj-ham, where the 
price of a double gun varies from twent/pounds 
to two pounds five shillings, or even less, ac¬ 
cording to quality. The second class London 
makers charge from twenty-five to thirty-five 
pounds, but most of their work is made, at Bir¬ 
mingham, and only "finished” iu London. The 
London work is much the best; for, as the 
wages paid are much higher, London attracts 
the best workmen from all parts of the country. 
Another reason, is the greater independence 
of the workmen in London. In Birmingham 

1 especially, between trade agreements on the 
part of the masters, and trade tluions on the 
part of the men, a man who can work better 
or more quickly than his fellows is continually 
hampered, and he generally makes his way 

• to London, where lie finds a fairer market 
for bis labour, and fewer restrictions. The 
situation of Birmingham, near to the coal- 
producing districts, renders the cost of fueSj 
much less than in Loudon, and all Ihapperatiomr 
which require a large expenditure of fuel, such 
as the welding and forging of the barrels, &c., are 
‘ done at Birmingham, even for best guns, and it is 
frequently asked, since all the materials, barrels, 
&c., come from Birmingham, why pay the much 
higher prices of London makers for the same 
thing ? meaning that as the London makers get 
their barrels™ (the chief portion of the gun) from 
Birmingham, the prices they charge are extor¬ 
tionate. Now, what the London barrel-maker 

, really does get from Birmingham is simply two 
rough tubes of wrought iron, not fit in their 
then condition even to serve as gas-pipes. All 
that makes/jiein of any value as gun-oarrels — 
tbt, boring, filing, putting ttogelKcr for shooting, 
&e.—-has to be done in London, at four times 
the cost, and generally with tcu times the accu¬ 
racy, of Birmingham work. The fallacy lies in 
supposing that " the same thing” is obtained in 
both cases. If yvhat &£ian buys when Le pur- 
phases a gun be merely the six pounds of wrought 
iron and steel in the barrel and locks, and the 
half a foot of walnut plank the stock,, the 
value of these materials Ct twenty pounds a ton 
for the metal and a shilling a foot for the woodL 

J » Idas than five shillings for the ,w1»ole, and lie 1 
> ady well consider he is overcharged if he pay a 
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pound for the complete guu. . But wSat hvJbu^s. 
is rully the time and technical skill jpf the won- 
triver, the time and skill of the .workman/ the 
waste of manufacture (and how enormous this ( 
frequently is, may be judged froin the fact that ' 
ninety pounds of rough ntetal will be copsuXtedr. 
in making & pair of Damascus gun - barrels 
weighing about six pounds when ffhished) ; these 
axi the real tilings purchased, and wkethertthe 
buyer pay ten or fifty pouqjls, he will generally 
get only the value of his mpney, and no more. 
Skill and time can never be brought to the same 
close competition as the price of raw material, 
and the tendency of both is to become dearer 
instead of cheaper every day. 

During Hie lost four or five years the use of 
breech-loading guns lias becAne common iu 
England. The system adopted is called the 
“Lefaucheux,” from the name of its inventor, 
and it has been general in France for many years. 
Twenty-five years ago some guns of this pattern 
were brougllt from Paris by Mr. Wilkinson of 
Pall Mall, who endeavoured to introduce their 
use into England, but witk<5kt success; and 
they were finally sold at onc-fourth their cost, 
as curiosities only. The price of breech-loading 
guns of best quality is five guineas more lliau 
muzzle-loaders ; they arc sold in Birmingham 
at from eight pounds to thirty pounds. The 
advantages of a brecch-loador to young sports¬ 
men are, principally, that the guns cannot be 
over-loaded, two charges cannot go into the same 
barrel, the charge can lie taken out in an in-,., 
slant, and though, if the gunner be clumsy 
may shoot a friend, he cannot by an$ possibility 
shoot himself. This little distinction is highly 
appreciated, since accidents in loading from the 
muzzle were by no means unfrequent. 

To a moderate-minded man, tiiree or four 
thousand acres iu England would be a good 
manor, of which four hundred should be covert. 
Potatoes used to be good covert, now the best 
is clover left for seed, mbngold, swedes and 
turnips, beans, &c. The usual price is (me 
shilling per acre, 'but in the neighbourhood of 
London and large towns the rent is higher, and 
the value arbitrary. For four thousand acres, 
to do the t^ing well, one should have a he&d- 
1 keeper, whose cost will be as follows : a house, 
a guinea a week for wages, five pounds a year 
for clothes, twelve pounds a year for ammu¬ 
nition, a certificate three pounds, Sand a " depu¬ 
tation” from the lord of the manor, without 
which he cannot, I believe, legally tai'A a gun,, 
away from a poacher, tie generally lias a 
pony and ! a saving-cart allowed iiim, sometimes 
the keep of a dog. It has been well observed, 
that "it is not every fellow with a short jack to 
and half a dozen pockets, that is fitted for a 
gamekeeper.” He must be trustworthy ; for, lie 
has in the mowing-time to^pay a shilling a pest 
to the mowers, sometimes to pay for the 
destruction’ of vermin, &c., and he can cheat 
ifr.aic like He should be ar good, but not a 
noted or crack shotnot such a slift as keeps 
lus hand)in by practice on his master’s- game ; 
and be, should be’*'*thoroughly knowing in 
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■ fliajmbifc of all, manner of vermin, and i* the 
l made of i|eaftoying them. He should ribt be 
mllowea to hreak dogs for any one save his 
master, or to jrear*pets, or in fact to do any 
extraneous duty. A gamekeeper’s situation is 
m a ^)le%sant hue wh^n lib and his master pull 
! together. There is always enough to do, both 
I in and ont of‘season, to keep a zealous man fully 
1 crflploycd. He should be brave, yet not png- 
soaciom; amicable,^md on good terms with the 
' neighbouring farmers, yet not sufficiently so 

, ever to wink at poaching, however mild—and 

I the natural instinct for poaching, even amongst 

' fanners of the better class, is something mar- 

. vellous—and civil and attentive to his master’s 

| guests. N.B.—It is usual to give a keeper five 

( shillings for l#io day, if shooting at a friend's 

manor, and then he cleans your gun; at a grand 
1 battue, a guinea is frequently given, but for u 
I day’s parW/fyc-shooting five shillings is ample. 

. Thisjbc it remembered, is expected. Your head- 
■ 1 keeper will want a man under him, w ith wages 
1 of 1 welve shillings a week, and a house, and at 
i certain sen sons Catchers or night-mcn. These 
( l arc generally paid by the. night. The healers 
employed at battues are very iicqucutly old men 
j or boys on the estate who are fit for nothing 
else; t hey get from one shilling to haif-a-crown 
for their day’s job. 

! For such” a manor as I have pictured, two 
i j brace of pointers, or setters, and one retriever, 
J, would be enough, anil a good close-working 
ilt, spaniel, or a brace or leash according to fancy, 
r .% brace of well-broken second season setters 
( should be'purchasable, at from twenty-five to 
i thirty pounds. Spaniels at five pounds each; 

1 a good retriever would be cheap at twenty 
I guineas, ten pounds being a very common price. 

I If possible, by all means breed your own dogs,' 
1 or get them bred by your friends; a purchased 
pointer is a pig in a poke; purchased, I mean, 
through the ipedium of an advert isement or 
from a regular denlft. Some animals so bought 
have neve/ even had powder burnt over them, 
j cower at the shot, and fly* away home im- 

j mediately afterwards; others have a kind of 

“ crammed*’ .instruction: that is to say, they will 
lys very good when kept in constant practice, 
but if left at home for a few days will forget alt 
they have ttearnt, and come into the field wild 
and ignorant. Pointers are more-useful than 
setters for fXirtridgc-shooting, easier to train, 
less liable to take cold, more easily* steadied, 
s and mape. tenacious of instruction. On the 
other hand, setters are superior for grousc- 
^shootiug, bcirtjj harder footed. Spaniels are 
the most useful of all dogs: there ate two* 
classes, the “ n$ute,” which are the best for all 
practical purposes: and those which fling their 
tongues, begin their noise as soon as they are 
put into cover, put'vall game on the alert, and 
send every jack hare ana old cock pheasant out 
of tie other end. A spaniel should stop when 
ho rouses a rabbit or hare, should fever raVge 
mpre tbqjnhirty yards from the gun, should^ 
dttep v|ben t&e gun goes off, and should then lie 
urn.il signalled on. He should go through any 


furze or brambles, like a rat, should be short on 
bis legs, long in his body, have a long bead, gef 
to water, and retrieve alire; be should worbvitii 
his tail down, imd the set of the tail should be 
down also. His ears should be bell-shaped, 
small at the top and large at tbe bottom. The 
best breed is the “ Clumber” spaniel, which is 
always mute, always lemon and white in gplour, 
but nbt generally fond of theVater. Tlie next 
best breed is the Sussex, liver and white; the 
darker the liver, tie better; the best marked 
have a white blaze down the face, white muzzle, 
liver nose, lips flecked with liver, and flecked 
lags, belly and hips white, and white collar and 
chest. The most fashionable spaniels are mute 
black and white, or black and tanned, legs feet 
and toes well feathered before and behiud, and 
the feet round as a cheese-plate. As to re¬ 
trievers, when you hear people speak of a genuine 
retriever, do not place much credit in their as¬ 
sertions, as there is no regular breed, and the 
best retrievers are generally mongrels, half 
poodle, half spaniel, and sometimes with a cross 
of Newfoundland. A well-taught retriever com¬ 
bines the aualities of pointer, setter, spaniel, 
and water-dog, with his own peculiar instinct of 
fetching a dead bird out of any brake, and carry¬ 
ing him with jaws of iron and teeth of wool. I 
need not say that such a dog is invaluable. 

If you go in for pheasanldireeding, you go in 
for expeuse at once. The artificial fooa for 
three hundred pheasants, until they shoot their 
tails, t£ould cost fifteen or twenty pounds. By 
artificial food, I mean eggs,rice, greaves, chopped 
onions, lettuce, Ac. I should say that every phea¬ 
sant shot on any manor costs twelve shillings, for 
they must be reared by hand. The good friend 
wit h whom I have had many a pleasant day in the 
w oods, calculates the cost of Ills birds at a pound 
each; but.be does everything in an unnecessarily 
princely fashion, and Jias a staff of keepers ana 
beaters inferior to none in number or cost. 

Grouse-shooting in England can be pursued 
in Yorkshire, Northumberland, and Westmore¬ 
land, in some parts of Wales, in Kerry, Limerick, 
Wicklow, ana Tipperary ta Ireland, and in *the 
Scotch Highlands. Within the last few years 
grouse-shooting has become such \ fashionable 
amusement that the prices of moors have risen 
enormously, and* have at length attained a 
fabulous height. Twenty years ago, the highest 
price for a moor of from twenty to forty thousand 
acres, fit for four guns, was four hundred pounds; 
you wo aid be lueSy now, to get for double 
the money. 3&is is awing to the manufacturing 
gentry, who are tremendously keen grousers, ana 
have a general leaning towards gunning, and 
can afford to pay magnificently, Here it may 
be* well to call attention to the advertisements 
of nuArs to be let for jjjie seaspn, the owner of 
which stipulates that the tenant shall be % limited 
to a thousand brace * I* He must not shoot 
mere, for fear of thinning the stock on the moor. 


vgien me gun goes on, and snoujp then lie [by tins stipmtyiou, ana u ne ana ms menus bag 
signalled on. He should go through any {three Immured braoe, thejbaay think tliemsqfreq 
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highly favoured Setters and pointers (Russian 
and Spanish,preferred by some) we the best 
<Iog6 to shoot gronso tu; the time, between the 
18th of August and the SOthf of September, 
though some talk of October and even the early 
days of November, bat you will get better 

* • * i 11 T t _i * _ ^ ^ J . 


take a harder blow than partridges.” 

Also in the sporting journals, under the head¬ 
ing “ To Let,” will you find the entry, “ Splendid 
deer forests.” A deer forest is so named on the 
celebrated Incus a non lucendo principle, it does 
not contain a single tree, but is simply a High¬ 
land tract of land from which sheep have been 
kept off—as sheep and deer will never feed to¬ 
gether. The most celebrated,, are the deer 
Forests of Lord Lovat, the Duke of Richmond, 
the Duke of Athol, and, above all, of the 
Marquis of Breadalbanc; fora good deer forest, 
a thousand a year is a low price, and every deer 
shot, costs, on an average, from sixty to eighty 
pounds. Let no man, unpossessed of great 
bodily strength, with lasting power and patience, 
undertake deer-stalking. To walk for miles to t he 
shooting-ground, to crawl on all fours or on the 
stomach for several hundred yards through brake 
and brushwood, and then to take steady aim at 
a distance of over a hundred yards at about the 
least, requires men in high training and of nat ural 
bodily strength. But your amateur, however 
good, is never equal to your gillie, whose eye is 
more acute than the best Dollond or recon- 
noitrer; whose arm is as steady as a rock, after 
any amount of exertion; and who goes up any 
number of the stillest braes without turning a 
hair, or apparently without an extra pulsation.- 
A knowing shot, your gillie, and one who never' 
neglects an opportunity. They tell a <story of a 
noble lord who, last ycar-.was out on lus moor 
Ft* 1 his favourite gillie, when he spied a 
noble stag about four hundred yards off. The 
nobleman put his rifle to his shoulder, covered 
the object, then lowered his piece. “ Donald,” 
said 1 he. “Me lard!'" said Donald. “That’s 
a fine shot.” “Et wad be a faine shot for the 
mon as wad het it,” "was the Highlander’s 
sententious reply. “Take the rifle, Donald, 
sight it carefully, and give it mcback—if T knock 
over that fellow, the rifle shall be yours.” The 
gillie took the rifle and sighted it, and gave it to 
his master, who fired and killej} his st ng. ^Accord¬ 
ing ( to his premise, he gave the riQe to the gillie. 
Since then he has never been taken nearer than 
four hundred yards to any deer on his estate! 

Never let any ribald “chaff,” any denun¬ 
ciation of Cockney sport, prevent, you from en¬ 
joying^ good day’s rabbit-shooting whenever 
you hav£ the opportunity. With a couple of 
mute spaniels ana a sh|rg terrier you may have 
an excellent morning’s sgort, but you must re- 


wopla have a chance qf hitting him. Be wary, 
for rabbits are wonderfully “"up to’trafT;” pre- 


tendTnot to be looking after them, and yoiTWll ' 
throw them off their guard; but if ytfb advance 
in a business-like manner, fun in hand, depend 
upon it that a flash of white taik. is all you will 
see of your game—-of tbf older ones, least; $9 
younger are less knowing, and more easily potted. * 

For any hints about wild-fowl s&ooting, go to 
f Colonel Hawker, and consult no other. He jp a 
little rococo and old fashioned; but, in t% main, 
he is as right now as he was'whcn he wrote, ana 
his advice is sound, practical, a.id sensible. Take 
it all with that, “gram of salt” which the old Latin 
proverb prescribes; for though there lived strong 
men before Agamemnon, there arc not many men 
strong enough to undergo all the hardships which 
Colonel Peter Hawker lightly touches upon in 
his hints on wild-fowl shooting. 

It is unusual to take a dog wifli you when 
invited to a day’s shooting. But in partridge¬ 
shooting, when you receive the invitation, it is 
common to ask the question, “ How ard you 
off for dogs ?” mid to take them, if wanted. 
To take your dogs over, without having ascer¬ 
tained the wish of your host, will cause you 
to be regarded as rather a cool hand. Per¬ 
haps, after all, spaniels arc the most serviceable 
animals; setters and pointers are not much 
used in England, as there is little “laying” for 
birds under the new system of farming, and now 
turnips are drilled, birds rise bef'oie the dogs. 

Finally, do not imagine that you can leave 
the London season, the jolly nights in the Cluh 
smoke-room, the heavy dinners with ingoted' 
East Indian uncles, the twcnty-c/ie dances 
winding up with a never-ending cotillon, in¬ 
dulged in night after night; and then go down 
to Norfolk, or wherever may be the manor to 
which you are united, and shoot. The thing 
is impossible; you must be, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, in training; at all events, youi; wind must 
be decent, your muscles braced, and your hand 
mid eye steady. A long writs nr.iy be good for 
your wind, but it will shake your arm; and, a 
pipe of Cavendish, or a couple, of extra cigars 
will spoil your sport for the day. So do not be. 
down-hearted at first if you fire rild, o, if 
the squire and his country friends grin a bit 
as the birds fly awav unharmed: wait; let your 
faith be “large in Time,” as Mr. Tennyson has 
it; and very soon you will Cficl your hand getting 
in, and you will find that, as swejit Will, who 
has something on everything, says, “ Your shoot¬ 
ing then is well accounted.” 

THE'LAST OF THE 1’OLL-GATE. 

“Shall I go round the crescent, sir, and 
save the gale l” 

It was thus lhat the uqfecling driver of a 
Hansom cab addressed me, through tho trap'In 
the roof of his vehicle, on the night of the 89th 
of fane last. 

'“ No, no, ’ I said, in tones of virtuous indig¬ 
nation. “ Don’t let us'oheat a dyingiustitution: 
go through, and let mi»pay my last twopShced” 

I I am wiling to confess that I had often-bpen 
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n*oqgseatfeig party to that d&our roan^the 
orescent. 'Not? that I ever saved anything by 
it, for the’driver always looked for the two¬ 
pence in addition to his fare, and always had it, 
taking it in, thought of a reward of merit; bnt 
.sfldi is^the rooted aversion of a free and indepen¬ 
dent Jiriton, gioryinjf!in Magna Charts and popu¬ 
lar representation, to anything ip the shape of sd 
tax* for the support of those institutions 
which ■tic takes so much pride, that he will 
bestow his money Spoil the vilest of mankind 
rather than pay it* into the hands of a paternal 
government, or any of its myrmidons. Bult on 
this occasion, the free and independent Briton 
was swayed by other feelings peculiar to his 
great nature. He was not going to hit an in¬ 
stil utiou whea it was down. So he went 
through the gate, and paid his twopence like a 
man. 

The toll-keeper seemed to be also conscious 
of thj touching and pitiful nature of the occa¬ 
sion. For the first time since I, the indepen¬ 
dent Briton, had, to my cost, known him, he 
spoke civilly, afRi, in giving me change out of 
sixncuce, actually said, “ Thank you, sir.” Not 
to be outdone in this respect, I said, “ You’re 
very welcome, I’m sure, lor it is the last two¬ 
pence I shall pay you.” 

“Oh uo, sir, I hope not,” he replied. 

“There’s all day to-moirow for you; we don’t 
shut up for good, till twelve o’clock at night.” 

He seemed to say, “Don’t despair; there is 
, yet time and opportunity left to do a virtuous 
action.” It was very kind of him. 1 was in¬ 
clined to ^believe that to oblige me he would 
have been willing to continue the gate tor a few 
days longer. 1 did not, however, desire that he 
should so far put lnmself out of the nay on my 
account. I merely expressed my intenlion ofa 
paying a visit to the. mite oil the. following da\,| 
delicately Minting at hospitality on my part. J 
was rejoiced find that he would hav e no 
objection; that, iif fact, lie would be very happy 
t* see me* 

Tiiis*was one of those liafpy hits which men 
make at random on the spur of the moment, 
and whicH iwe worth the best and most ehbo- 
**ate efforts of thought and deliberation. If the 
truth must be told, 1 had always |egarded th^t 
toll-gate Aeepcr with awe, nay,* with some feel¬ 
ing of dread. LikS many other persons in 
authority, hf seemed to be encased in an armour 
of unapproachablencss, hedged round by a 
diving .that repelled all familiar advances. 
Willi a strong disposition towards statistics and 
> useful knowledge I had for some time desired 
to make his acquaintance, and <8 learn from lys 
* own lips something of the philosophy and ex¬ 
perience of toll-gate keeping. I was curious to 
know whether the theory of a certain celebrated 
person with rcgaid to the misanthropical nature 
of the pursuit was correct; or whether it was 
m#tely a malicious libel on the part of one who 
had boenji vi 
know 

mankind _ 

regarded him; and plftlaps I was*curious to 



peep into the interior of that mysterious little 
round-house, and see a toll-keener in the privacy 
of what might literally be called his domestic ‘ 
circle. } I cad long aestred to fathom thfese* 
tilings; but half never, with every elaboration 
of design, nrnde the great advance towards 
them which I now achieved. Until this happy 
moment, when a mutual sentiment brought us 
together pn. a friendly footing, I had signally 
failed in my endeavours to approach the keeper 
of that toll-gate. Tjhad often strolled down to 
the gate with the intention of engaging him in 
.conversation, but mv courage invariably failed 
me. I was afraid that he might think me im- 
pertineut. Again and again 1 walked round tho 
little house, in the hone that my timidity might 
miss its footing and laud me quite by accident 
in the confidence of the solemn functionary of 
whom all l kn^w was that his name was John 
Bi owr* In vam. I never succeeded in getting 
in his way, in running against him, in artfully 
contriving that he should run against me, or in 
any other way bringing myself under his notice. 

It w’ould have been absurd to ash him the right 
time, for there was a big-faced clock iu the front 
of the gate proclaiming the hour to all the passing 
world. I thought at one time, in the pride of 
my knowledge of human nature, of approaching 
Mr. Brown with a friendship’s offering of a pot 
of beer extended in my hand; but 1 was warned 
against this course by the possibility (albeit I 
considered it a vers bare one) of his being a 
teetotaller. 1 thought at another time, having 
observed that Mr. Brown was addicted to the 
weed, of smoothing my way with a bundle of 
cigars : but was deferred by a fear lest my mo¬ 
tives might be misunderstood, and lest* Mr. 
Brown should suspect me to be a spy of the 
Trust. I may say that I beat about Mr. Brown 
very much, learning many t lungs from the perusal 
of l he tafclc of lolls concerning t lie charges for 
horses and asses, driving and not drawing, and 
for waggons, vans, and carriages, the felloes gf 
whose wheels were of certain dimensions, &c., 
but of Mr. Brown himself, nothiug. 

’When 1 walked down to the gale the follow¬ 
ing afternoon, I bream?? sensible that a great 
seusal ion was prev ailing in the neighbourhood. 

A great, sensation haa been prevailing in that 
neighbourhood for some considerable time; but 
now it was spreading out far aud wide, like a 
rising flood, swamping the vv hole district in a 
deluge of excitement. Tticrc was a manifest 
tendency of the talking population “down tht 
road,” and a^mtrked disposition#!! the pm*t o! 
the shop-keepers, tdfgat her in knots on the pave- 
meut, as if they expected fireworks or a comet. 
There was much discussion, too, which became 
more and more earnest as the gate was ap¬ 
proved. I have reason to know tiiat as a pon- 
t i$iau the Iligh-strceMs tliortrtighly radical; that" 
it has a meat idea gf^fico trade, reduced ex v 
jpenditurc, aud abolition of taxes; that it is 

S eat, oeeasiona%, # at the Wilke^and Lilyjrty 
all in Lower i’latforavstreet* on thqa'^nts 
of mau, /nd the uWongs inflict rtf ^5 society 
by a^graspHag hierarchy and a bloated^ arts-,- 
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tocraey; that it is ready at any moment to 
vote for Bister, and the right of meeting in 
the Parks, t and that it hates ail placemen, 
•holders of sinecures, liud the privilege^ classes 
generally. Yet, I found it to uc the unanimous 
opinion of the High-street, more particularly 
towards its lower end, that the demolition of 
the toll-gate would be highly prejudicial to its 
, interests, that it was a most unwarrantable and 
unconstitutional 1 proceeding, and' that it was 
directly inimical to the rights of man keeping 
shop in that vicinity. There was a decided 
disposition to connect the abolition of toll-gates, 
in general, and of that toll-gate in particular, 
with the baleful influence of a grasping 
hierarchy and a bloated aristocracy; and i aiii 
sure that the counexion would have been 
logically and conclusively established if the 
High-street had only seen now t? do it. At one 
comer, the High-street, being interested in 
beer and the choicest spirits at dock prices, in¬ 
cluding old vatled rum, was quite clear that in 
a mysterious manner, not capable of lucid 
explanation, but indubitable nevertheless, the 
removal of the toll-gate would have much the 
same effect on beer and spirits as an advance iu 
the price of hops, or an increase in the excise 
duty. A little higher up, the ii igh-strcet, being 
interested in tobacco, as regards one window, 
and invisible perukes as regards the other, 
gloomily resigned itself to the conviction that 
when the gate was removed society at. large 
would give up smoking, aud cease to be bald. 
Next door but oue, the lligh-strcct, being 
professionally engaged in making up gentlemen’s 
own material, had also made up its mind that 
the gate aud the habits of civilisation would 
disappear together, and that mankind would, 
with the stroke of twelve that night, in¬ 
continently return to nudity and blue pai at. At 
a particular comer, on the pavement, the High- 
street being concerned in f rot tors, saw in the 
destruction of the gate a fatal blow to poik, 
tending to the ultimate extinction of that useful 
though not ornamental animal, the pig; at the 
same time opening up a broad and clear road 
leading to the workhouse. In fact, the High- 
street, though thoroughly radical when other 
persons are concerned, was, on this occasion, 
when the party concerned was the High-street 
itself, eminently conservative. " 

On the other hand, the drivers aud con¬ 
ductors of cabs and omnibuses, whose interests 
lay in a different direction, and whose views had 
no doubt besc enlarged by a daily survey of 
mankind from ’Igato to the Habbey, contem¬ 
plated the dissolution of the gate with undis¬ 
guised satisfaction, while the j uveuile population, 
at all times strongly iconoclastic, was preparing 
to celebrate the occasion in a becoming manner, 
and to scire the earliest moment, when the pro¬ 
tection of the law should be withdrawn, to 
nreak the toll-gate’s wintfenjfs. . 

Through this terrible war of mental elements 
I nf&dfi my why to the > doomed gate, and, ac- 
costing"Mr. Brown, hoped ! saw him well, or at 
‘ r least as well as could be exnected under the 


... .. ..-rfL-- 

melancholy circumstances. How oftfen itehat). • ( 
pens in liie that the man whom, 'wh|n yoopdid 
not know him, you regarded as haughty 1 and 
unapproachable, proves, when you do come to , 
kuow him, to be the most affable fellow imagin¬ 
able ! I hod not bftm twp minutes jn Mr.— 
Brown’s company, before'I perceived that in 
walking rounds him and beating 1 about him I , 
li^d entirely mistaken Mr. Brown’s nature ^Ind I 
wasted my own time. I might have appfbachc*! ^ 
him with a peace-offering 01 g pot of beer, and , 
been received with joy; 1 might have paved 
< he way with a bundle of cigars, and found it | 
the direct road to his affections. I imagined i 
him to be a great frozen block of reserve, but I j 
knew now that I might have melted him i 
throughout with three-penn’orth'warm. I con- . 
ceivcd him to be a pillar of darkness; 1 dis- , 
covered that I might have lighted him up with 
a pickwick. 

Would Mr. Brown take anything P # Mr. 
Brown’s ready apprehension of the significance 
of this masonic form of interrogatory made me i 
almost painfully sensible of tne absurdity of 
having suspected him of tectotalism. Mr. 1 
Brown would take anything, but, for choice, old , 
ule. The way in which oue of Mr. Brown’s 
boys, on receiving a shilling, annihilated time 
and space and disappeared through a double 
swing door leading to the region of old vatteil ( 
rum, was suggestive of lightning. Did Mr. 
Brown smoke ? Mr. Brown, casting his eye j 
towards the tall red chimney that erected itself « 
from the flat roof ot the toll-gate like an in 
flamed mark of admiration, said tbat'lie could: 
evidently implying that, us regards smoking, a 
flue with a snort draught was a fool to him. For 
choice, Mr. Brown took returns—and 1 had 
^hesitated to approach lum with regalias! 
i Was Mr. Brown sorry that the gate was about 
to be done away with ? This timidlj and gin¬ 
gerly, lest Mr. Brown might result any inter¬ 
ference with his private affairs. But Mr. Brown j 
had no reserve. Ho put himself at once on the 
footing of a sworn Witness on a highway com¬ 
mittee. 

“ Sorry! Lor’ bless you, sir, I "hail be jolly 
glad when twelve o’clock comes, aud it’s aU 
ofpr. You Wouldn’t believe the life the ’bus¬ 
men and the cabbies have been a leading me for 
a week past; ah, for a month a’most. To-day 
it has been dreadful. And you may-be as good 
at chaff ax you like, but you can’t have an 
answer ready for every one. Me and my boys , 
have been making up things to say all tno 
morning, and we l ve given it to a few of them , 
pretty lmt, thoffgh, of course, some of them had 
*the best of us. There’s a surly % pld fellow as 
generally goes round the crescent and evades 
the gate when he can, but the other day he was 
obliged to come through. , 

“ ‘Ah 1’ he says, ‘there will be no gates after 
Friday.’ 

“ “Oh yes there will,’ I say3; ‘ they’re going 
to Ihave one on your account.’ 

* " * Which gate is that! r ho says. 

“ ‘ Wliv.'Newffatfi!’ / ’i“snvH. 
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f bu should have seen how he whipped into 
orae and "made off double quick. T£en, 
’a & BOicy cheeky sort of a chap as drives a 
Hansom says tb me i» 

“ ‘ Hallo, ffolta!’ he says, * what are you going 
do when the gate’s diwn? Siart a baked 
tatur, Son, or go into the cateh-’em-alive-oh 
liner • 

j %‘No, neither/ I says, ‘but I don't mind 1 
j tfllingijjfou what I intend to be up to. l*m 
* going to do somefliing to get put into the 
j house of corrcctfbn, and when I come out 
j with a ticket-of-leave I'll be fully qualified to 
! drive a cab.' ” 

! While Mr. Browu was thus discoursing in the 
j most communicative manner, he was constantly 
i under the necessity of breaking off short to ruu 
and take the tolls; or, if it were not a vehicle 
I of sufficient importance for his own notice, to 
shout to his two boys to take the tolls for him. 
i And the two boys were always scurrying out 
i into 'flie roads anu scurrying back again to drop 

j coppers into the capacious pockets of Mr. 

1 j “ There's some folks think, sir, that toll-kecp- 
I j ing is an easy idle kind of life. They only see 
j me for a minute as they go by, aud that’s all 
tlffiy know about it. If they was to stand here 
fourteen hours a day, as I do, they’d know 
different. You’re never at rest a minute; 
there’s always something a-going through. It’s 
i no use to "sit down; you can’t sit for two 


I was born in a toll-gate down at Pangbournc— 
it wasn’t like this, you know, it had rooms and 
all kinds of convenience—and that, perhaps, was 
easy; but here in London it’s almost as bad as, 
the treadmill; that is, I should say it was, sir H 
of course £ don’t know for certain. -It’s not' 
what it was, toll-kcepkig. Everything’s re- 
dooccd so, liofc-a-daye. We’re obliged to make 
atfeductkfti for taking a quantity. Why, there’s 
forty 'busses goes through t#is" gate, each, on a 
average, fourteen times every day, and we take 
thb lot hr t$n pound a week. It would be more 
£han ten times that, if we were to make them 
pay every time. But if we had done that, there 
wouldn’t ^iave been half the ’bussedon this roati. 
When a company thinks of starting, they come to 
us and say, • What will you take us for ?’ And 
we say, so much; and if it’s what they can afford, 
they rajmfi on the road, and if it’s more than they 
can afford, they don’t. But we’re always liberal, 
sir. We let* the, cabs pass free when they’re 
* empty; that ain" a right, sir;sit’s a privilege 
% which we allow them. Aud what’s the rctufh 
they make lor that privilege? Why, when 
they’ve got a fare they go round the crescent, 
and then when they’re empty they come back 
Ihrough tho gate. That’s what a cabman oalls 
grjftitude. I’ve known them flash little bits of 
newspaper ou^up to look like tickets, t# the 
boys wgjA they’ve been larking altd not tJK|f 
mucj^ notice. I’ve bed done that way mysA 
once or twjpe; I’ve cMsht a few out, though. 


I remember my old master, Mr. Levy, the con. 
tractor, bowling a cab-driver out in fine style. 
Die man, after driving him more than a hundred 
yards on the Trust, took>him sharp’ up tbe-sitfo 
of the drescent, -and so evaded the toll. When 
he set Mr. Levy down at his house, and he’d 
paid him his right fare, he says, ‘Ain’t you 
going to give nie the twopence for evading the 
1 gate ?’ ‘ No/ Mr. Levy says, * I won’t do 

that, but As I’nfthe contractorfor the tolfe, I’ll 
give you a summons as early as I canto-morrow 
morning.’ And he aid too ; but he was a good 
sort, and wouldn’t have taken no notice if the 
*man hadn’t, been cheeky. I used to collect the 
pdst-duty under Mr. Levy; that was in the old 
coaching times, before railways/ My station 
was down near King’s-cross, and I used to take 
the tickets as the post-chaises went by, some of 
them bound for # Gretna-green; for, somehow or 
other, |>ir, lovers were fond of running away to 
be married when it was a hard job to do it; but 
now, when there’s railways and it’s easy, they 
don’t seem to care about it. Human nature, I 
suppose, sir ? But taking post-duty was better 
than toll-keeping. 1 used to get a penny on 
every ticket, ana I’ve often earned as much as 
eight pound a week. But the post-duty was 
done away with, and now the tolls is to be done 
away with. This gate lias had a good many 
shoves at one time or another. It was up at St. 
Giles’s once; but they shoved it on gradually to 
here, and now it’s to be shoved right out into 
tlic country somewhere. No; I don’t think I 
shall g;> with it; but I ain’t afraid. I’ve always 
found tliat when one gate shuts, another opens. 
A gent said to me to-day, ‘ Why, Mr. Brown/ 
he says, * witli vour figure and your aprons, you 
would be a credit to Doctors’ "Commons.’ "i’ll 
drop into something, I dare say. I’ve been 
taking stock of the traffic on thus road for the 
railway hill, and perhaps I’ll get a job to take 
tickets for Puffing jjilly. The ’busses and the 
cabs are all rejoicing because the tolls is to be 
done away with; but I tell them it will be all tlTC 
worse for them in the end. Puffing Billy will 
come and knock them all off the road. No; I 
don’t pay a rent for th# toll. The contractor 
trusts to me to do the best I can for him.” 

After an interval hr refreshment and the 
quiet digestion of all this toll lore, I revisited 
the gate at abeut eleven o’clock. The excite¬ 
ment was intense now. The little house was 
surrounded by a crowd of two or three hundred 
persons, male and female, the youthful portion 
showidlf a strong disposition tojjance. Many 
of Mr. Browff’s personal friends nad arrive# and 
were inside the toll-house, drinking Mr. Brown’s 
health. Beer was coming over from the public- 
bousc-Mn pots at first, in cans presently, even¬ 
tually, as tho hour of doom approached, in 
pail# Presenting qwself a£ the doof of the 
irSuse, I was refused emission, but, off being re¬ 
cognised By Mr. BrovA, was admitted—to tn# 
threat envy of th$ unprivileged classes outside. 
Who seemed to regAd me somewhat in thedijght 
of onewly> had th^entrde at HTnside, 

Mr. Brotfn’i friends were drinking outvfbf the 
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tci»a Avta'^palm. (surely the last to he thought j 
capdfte of .parasite flexibility ?) which we call 
the‘pesmoicus, but the natives the JacitJra, 
a5d which is a grejjt nuisance in the forests, 
because, of the strong recurved spines at the 
\ tip^of ’thetqaves, that cptch. off the hats and 
I "tear the clothes of the unfortunate traveller not 
mindful of his i$eps. The monkeys climb; there 
are^io groundlings as in the baboons and orange 
outang^of the Old World, but all are aboreil, 
with long tails to help them at a pinch, flexible 
at the tips and sometimes naked and sensitive 
like a fifth hand ; the gallinaceous birds, answer¬ 
ing to onr cocks and hens and partridges and 
pheasants, climb more than they fly, and perch 
only on the highest parts of the trees; a 
creature alliedto the bear family, a genus of 
I “ Plantigrade Carnivora,” has a swinging length 
I of flexible tail like the monkeys, and climbs as 
! well as any of them; and the very ground 
beetles of other countries have here changed 
their matures, and live exclusively “ up a tree" 
like the rest. 

In fact, the Ifw seems to be that everything 
j shall climb, whatever its nature or habit; ana 
! that everything shall try to overcome every- 
; thing else. Parasites sit as tufts on the crowns 
| of the high forest trees, circling the boughs 
j with radiant necklaces, or looping stem and 
; stem together—-some in single strength, others 
j interlaced as chains, others again twined as 
i cables, and some indented and jagged ; air-roots, 

! striving for nourishment, drop straight as plumb¬ 
-lines from the boughs, some bearing gracious 


j ffbwcrs ami others lovely leaves, and all the 
j haunts of lmmming-birds, and beautiful moths, 
and shining flies, and gem-like beetles. Some- 
! times the parasite is mean aud poor and dis- 
: | figures the tree where it hangs, aud sometimes 
1 it is rich in scarlet and white and purple and] 
: I yellow; aud somcl hues—as with the Sipd Mata- 
j dor, or Murderer Liana—it kills it s support and 
:; foster-mother.* Tlijs Murderer Liana is one of 
M the stranppst of all. It springs up close to the j 
I tree wlmrc it iutends to fix j^sclf, aud its stem j 
.i grows uy running over the trunk of its sup- 
;; porter lik# a plastic mould of bark. Then it 
| j puts forth, tm each 'side, an arm-like branch 
—“Ht hich looks like a great vein, or a%if a “ stream 
of sap were flowing, and hardening*as it went,# 
and wliicu flows on,till each meets the other, 
i and tlie two veins become one.- “These arms 
are put forth at somewhat regular intervals iu 
mounting upwards, and the victimf when its 
!• stranjjfcrls full grown, becomes tightly clasped 
by a number # of inflexible rings. These rings 
1 • gradually grow larger as the murdpref flourishes, 
j gearing its crown of foliage to the sky bungles! 

! with that of it! neighbour, and in course of time 
1 they kill it by stopping the flow of its sap. The 
j strange spectacle then remains of the selfish 
j parasite clasping Til its arms the lifeless and 
defying body of its victim which had been a 
| help to its own growth. Its e lifts have been 
served—^ hasTiowered and fruited* reproofed 
j and disltsminatcd its k»d; and now when thr 
( dead*trunk moulders ^ay, its owpi cud ap 


proaches; its support is gone, and itself also 
tails.” 

Amongst the most curious of the many • 
curious facts which Mr. ^ates has /ecorded^u, 
that of 4he bird-catching spider, Mygale avicu- 
laria, so long held to be only a figment of 
Madame Menan’s own brain, and to have been 
attested by M. Palisot de Beauvais, rather from 
►complaisance than frftm truth; but the existence 
of which it now Established without doubt,*Mr. 
Bates having seen with his own eyes what he 
has related. He slw a large hairy spider, 
nearly two inches in length of body but with 
legs expanding to the length of seven inches, 
aud both body and legs covered with coarse 
grey and reddish hairs;—he saw this monster 
crouched on the body of a finch about the size 
of an English siskin, which, smeared with a filthy 
liquor, but not quite dead, still palpitated be¬ 
neath the fangs^of the horrid brute. Another 
finch lay on the bole dead; and the dense white 
web stretched across a crevice in the tree, but 
broken now and the birds entangled in the 
pieces, told the whole story of the capture. The 
mygales are called crab-spiders by the natives, 
and if touched shed their hairs, causing a 
peculiar and almost maddening irritation. They 
arc sometimes of immense size, and Mr. Bates 
saw one of them with a cord round its waist, 
led about the house by some Indian children, 
as if it were a dog. Many of the spiders of the 
country are of exquisite colours, aud some, 
which double themselves up at the base of leaf¬ 
stalks, deceive their prey by thus looking like 
flower-buds. One, a species of Acrosoma, has 
two curved bronze-coloured spines, an inch aud 
a half in length, proceeding from the tip of its 
abdomen: it spins a large web, its spines, so 
far as can be seen, neither hindering nor helping 
in the work. As for the webs, some are like 
(silk, and^ome like fine muslin; aud some of 
the dens arc broad slanting galleries two feet 


long, burrowed in tnc ground, others are nests 
built iu the trees, or hammocks slung across th» 
angles of a room, or hung up on the tiles and 
thatch of the house-tops. 

Then there are the an(#; specially the Sa*iba 
apt; that big-headed creature which thatches 
its entrance-domes witU leaves, thereby causing 
most unsightly devastation to the best of the 
cultivated trees* For the eunning little thief 
will uot touch a rough and ready forest tree of its 
own couutry (sometimes, indeed, it will conde¬ 
scend to a very young and tender native), but, 
iu general, attack^orfly the imported aud culti¬ 
vated trees, * the qptl'ee and orange trees* It 
was wrong, though, to call the whole family of 
the Saiiba aut big-beaded; it is only the warriors 
which have thoseenormously swollen and massive 
heads—highly polished, like a bit of Egyptian 
granUe or obsidian, in the Workcr-majbr, but . 
opaque aud hairy iu The subremneainworker; 
while the* real vrotkmr, the Worker-mino*, 1 
who carries theftea^s, and feeds the young, 
and cleans the celjp, and in’ fast does^ul 


the useful domestic economy 
is an onlii^ry aut*like any 


of tllfi -^ irin 
ofCci7 frying 
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. to the no -great delight of the grandees 
anw the’dais. First we will speak of lhat 
•prewiest Ittle creature of all, the Midas; 
prettiest always, whether it is the Midas rosalia, 
the silky tajparile, or the Midas leoninus, the lion 
^ttaarige—one of the gentlest, most interesting, 
and jDoost lovmg litfle creatures that ever set 
you wondering whether it was j. monkey or 
sqfilrrel, or haply some bewitched negro bah 
againstawhich some cruel negro fairy had a spile. 
The little silver tanftrine, Midas argentatus, is 
the most beautifffl, as it is the rarest, of the 
species, and is kept as a choice treasure and 
most beloved pet when by chance found and 
taken alive: which is not often, for the creature 
is by no means common, though sometimes to 
be seen gambolling like a little snow-white 
kitten among the branches of the forest trees. 
It is very small, only seven inches in length 
when full grown, and is covered with long white 
silky hairs, with a naked face flesh coloured, 
and a blackish tail. It is playful, timid, sensi¬ 
tive, and affectionate; can be tamed by love, 
and for the lov#of one or two, but Bever be¬ 
comes so tame as to be familiar with strangers; in 
fact, it is just like a timid little child, who knows 
and loves its nurses, but who shrinks back shyly 
from even the kindest friend. There are many 
kinds of M idas, and they are all beautiful, and 
all gentle, and all playful; differing amongst 
each other only by the colour of their coats 
and the size of their bodies, and whether natural¬ 
ists have called them “ lions,” or “ bears,” or 
» silky,” or “ silvery.” Very different are the 
ugly rust^fcrown Couxios, with their queer hair 
caps, that look as if they had been just combed 
and brushed; and the Howlers of all hues, 
“making night hideous” with their dreadful 
cries; and the odd, but not wholly unpleasant, 
scarlet-faccd monkeys, dressed in long white 
coats, with faces of vivid scarlet, and grave and 
silent as so nymy judges. But the rarauacd, 
the bear-like specified grey Pitbecia hirsuta, Is 
teo affectionate and intelligent not to be a pet 
with &R who can keep it alive; and the owl¬ 
faced night-ape, the Nyctipithecus, clothed in 
soft gref ot brown fur, like rabbit-skin, and 
urith a face like an owl or a tiger-eat, sur¬ 
rounded by a ruff of whitish fur, Js also a jjpt 
of the irst order. It is a funny-looking 
little creature, veryThy at the first, but to be 
tamed by Mndness, when it becomes a source 
of great amusement — as, indeed,eare all the 
ss&ilatjji&nkeys to those who like them. One, 
whichlfr. Bates kept, used to bide itself in a 
wide-mouthe*l glass jar when a straqgerentered; 
but then he did not. attempt th^systenkof mere 
4ovc and libetyy adopted by the Brazilians, wno 
make pets of even jaguars, which they suffer to 
run like puppies free among their children, and 

8 ho tame their wild monkeys by letting them 
ways sleep in their bosoms, or sit on their 
hetds or shoulders. The little stripe-faced Nyc¬ 
tipithecus whisk Mr. Bates kept as his vermin 


they are night creatures, as their name implies— 
scampering about the room after the spiders and 
cockroaches, which it ate with greaj gusto. It* 
came finally to grief and dissolution throughrihfc 
jealousf of a Cafardra monkey; not a pleasant 
pet by any means, being restless, jealous, dis¬ 
contented, and noisy, who, quarrelling with 
poor little owl-face over a fruit that had been 
given the latter, settled the business by Crack¬ 
ing the'litile ones skull with hffteeth—owbface 
detending himself only by “clawing out and 
hissing like a cat,” Being a meek-minded being, 
not- given to fisticuffs. 

But the monkeys must not take up all our 
tilbe; there are the birds to look at—from the 
beautiful little humming-bird poised before a 
flower, or hiding away under the broad leaves 
of the ferns and forest flowers while it dips itself 
in a shallow lypok and takes its bath in all 
security of joy, to the strange Umbrella-bird 
(Cephalopterus ornatus), wearing a third wing 
on its head, which it can raise and expand at 
pleasure, throwing it out like a fringed sun¬ 
shade. Cephalopterus, or wing-head, nas also 
a neck ornament in the shape of a thiek pad of 
glossy steel-blue feathers, which grows on a long 
fleshy lobe or excrescence. These two peculi¬ 
arities are fully developed only in the male, being 
simply rudimentary in the female. The Indians 
call it the fife-bird, because of its loud piping 
note, which Mr. Bates heard; for, after watch¬ 
ing an individual in absolute stillness for some 
time, “it drew itself up on its perch, dilated 
and waved its glossv breast lappet, and then, in 
giving vent to its loud piping note, bowed its 
head slowly forwards.” The Crax globicera— 
a curassow-bird, bearing a round red ball on its 
beak—is also a strangc-looking creature; so is 
the curl-crestcd toucan, with his sly magpie-like 

S ate, covered, not by feathers like an ordinary 
onest bird, but by “thin homy plates of a 
lustrous black colour curled up at the ends and 
resembling shavings of steel or ebony wood, the 
curly crest being arranged on the crown in tlfe 
form of a wig.” These curl-crested toucans 
have a note resembling the croaking of a frog; 
and, according to an afecdote related b^our 
author, it would seem that a scream from one 
wounded or in distreSs will bring troops of its 
fellows to its aid. He had wounded one, and 
in attempting tit seize it, it set up a loud scream. 

“ In an mstaut, as if by magic, the shady nook 
seemed alive with these birds, although there 
was certainly no^c visible when I entered the 
thicker. Tmy descended towai^s me, hopping 


bats), usectybo bark Uk9 l lPsmaU dog*at night 


croaking and fluttering their wings like so many 
iiries.” When he killed the wounded bird, and. 
its screaming therefore ceased, they jll went 
bacFto silence and invisibility, disappearing as- 
suddenly as they %d appeared. The great 
clumsy biu of the touftua, which has caused sir 
lauch discussion,«aa given risetyo so many false 
theories and still flfcscr^jacts, is nfiwseem# be 
a natural # »daptation<0f growth 
For the tqra»n,J>eiug ajfnxit-eater, a sUwrfter,^ 
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fmosfrto a marvel, with light flaxen hair, 


j bright, bine eyes, full red lips+-lhe 
under one rich and pouting—small teeth white 
and even, apd cl a temper as bright and sweet as 
Mef fsqp*; lovely and fasflin&ting enough sorely 
to have madejher lofbr for life the young pro¬ 
fligate who rissed her publicly at Roeskil^n 
win they met—perhaps moved for the moment 
by th# sight of her girlish beauty—but wno 


soon taught her whit was the real worthlessness 
of his kisses, and of what infinite power of sub¬ 
division the instftict which it pleased his royal 
majesty to call love, was capable. For the mar¬ 
riage feast was scarcely cold, when Christian 
found “ Milady,” or “ Katherine of the Pretty 
Feet”—about* whose life the less said the 
better—a companion more congenial to his 
taste than the young English princess, whose soul 
was as pure as her face was fair. And not onlv 
“ Mjjady ,” but all the rou6s and demireps to be 
met with in Copenhagen, to the scandal of decent 
people and the destruction of public morals. 

Cavoline Matilda found her Danish crown 
more thickly set with thorns than roses. Young 
as she was, and so sadly needing careful guid- 
i mice, she had not a friend in her new home to 
direct or uphold her. Juliana Maria, the king’s 
I stepmother, had alwaysbeen his declared enemy 
j (even, so Christian believed, to his attempted 
destruction), because of her own son Frederick, 
who would come to the throne could the crown 
'»• prince, as he was then, be destroyed; so that 
she was the poor young queen’s enemy too, ex 
* golficio if not by personal dislike, and laid snares 
and diggt^ pitfals whenever and wherever she 
could; the old grandmother, Sophia Magdalena, 
i was kind enough, but even she cared more 
i lor power than for the right, and had spent hey 

I life in trying to keep her personal influence 

j paramount in Danish politics; and thePrinccssi 
Charlotte Aqjelia, the king’s aunt—who seems 
to have been aboift the best of the set—lived 
inly for Aligious practices and clinrities, keeping 
as faruut oi the reach of he#royal nephew as she 
cjuld, having been his favourite butt and the ob- 
| i ject of hit rudest practical jokes time out of mind. 

The final cause of her withdrawal from the* 
|j palace was “ a fright she receive^ through ^ic 
j j king’s fi«t page crawling into tue dining-room 
j j on all fours, disgui&d as a savage.” 

|: So Caroline Matilda was absolutely unfriended, 

I save by the Grand Mistress of hc> household, 

| Frau^yqp Plesscn; and she, though a virtuous 
! womankind so far desirable in a court where even 
L common m opricty was at a discount»was a harsh- 
■ tempered domineering old-tnaidflkh kind of pgr- 
i ^6on, who ma<k> bad, worse, by injudicious advice, 
and by never being able to understand that some- 
j times it is better to drive with a slack rein and 
J ji silken lash than with tight ropes and a 
I leathern thong. Influenced by this clever lady, 
Cltrolinc Matilda put on an am of forbidding 
1 coldness to her husband (perhaps it wifc not 
j much ^Kuble to do Uiat), with the ide® so 
I common Among women, aud so mistaken, tlnft 
j the best ‘gray to sccTfffrji husbaifd’s vagrant 


affections is to deny or conceal their own. In j 
this ease, however, it was not so much conceal- J 
ment as confession, for the young queen had no* i 
great ftmdness for her refal spouse; as, indeed,* i 
how could she hate ? Unless neglect, debauchery, 
and open infidelity were qualities calculated to 
win tue love and esteem of a girl-wife virtuously 
educated. Nevertheless, she nursed him assidu¬ 
ously whqp hf h}d the scarlet fewer; and when he 
recovered,he went back to his street-rows, his mis¬ 
tresses, his low pot-lmuse riots, his assaults on the 
watch, and all the other disgraceful doings which 
made him the disgust and the talk of Europe. 

' The royal favourite in chief at this time was 
Count Conrad von Hoick, lately appointed Conrt 
Marshal, but acting *as a kind of private M.C. to 
t he monarch, arranging all the court halls and 
fetes: also helping him in pleasures less innocent. 

He it was who aaeompanied Christian to and from. 
Milady’s house, “ during wbieli street riots were 
but too frequentwho shared in all his vices, 
and who organised many a nocturnal orgie during 
the brilliant luncheons which he was in the habit 
of giving at Blaagaard, a kind of castellated plea¬ 
sure-house, just outside the uorth gate. And even 
when the queen gave birth to a son—the future 
Frederick the Sixth—and all Denmark went 
mad with joy; always excepting the queen- 
dowager, Juliana Maria, whose son was thus 
doubly barred; even then, Christian and his 
favourite continued their excesses, and made 
the whole town ring with the echo of their mis¬ 
deeds. Christian was seen one day in broad 
daylight returning from “ Milady's” in a state 
of intoxication, the people pursuing him with 
bootings and insults to his own palace-gates; 
in a word, the private and public annals of 
king, court, and favourite, were of the worst 
kind. At last, however, the ministers arrested 
Katherine of the Pretty Feet, and put her in 
prison, after her royal lover had bought her an 
hotel and created her a baroness. 

And now Christian and bis court set out on 
their travels; taking with them, as surgeon and 
physician in ordinary, John Frederick Struensee, 
hitherto physician of Altona, and of the lord- 
ship of Pmncberg. An#first the Kingof £>cn- 
ffiark came here to visit the King of England. 
But “ Fanner George* was not especially eager 
to favour his brother-in-law; so little eager, 
indeed, that wlfcn Christian came to Dover, he 
found no royal carriages waiting for him, and 
had to come to town in hackney-carriages. Even 
whenjie got to town, “by another mistake,” 
says Walpok, “ King George hajKKmed to co to • 
Richmond about afl hour before King Christian ■ 
arrived in London. An hour is exceedingly 
long, and the distance to Richmond still longer; 
to with all the despatch which could possibly be j 

nu%, King George did not get to capital j 

tfll next day at nooa» The% as the road from- 
Ins clhsct# in St. James’s to tbe Kiffgof Hern I 
mark’s apartments gnxbe-oilier side of the pa¬ 
lace is about thirty miles (qjjiich posterity, V 
having no conception <jf the pi;o tfigioug> mcnt 
and magnificence of^t. James's.awnMfGer be- 
lieve^ it we* hqlf an iiqjir after three before hi^ * 
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Danish majesty’s cousin could ago end return to 
let him know that his good brother and ally 
was leaving the palace (in which the; both 


from St. James’s. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
■culties and unavoidable delays, Woden, Thor, 
Frigga, and all the gods ^hat watch over the 
kings of the north, aid bring these two invin-' 
ciblcftmonarchs\o each otkerVferrfbrAces, about 
half an hour after four on the same evening.” 

Christian’s life in London wss bad enough; 
but it was even worse in Paris, and the queen 
wns carefully informed of all that would most 
pain and disquiet her, it being the policy 'of 
that nest of intriguers, of winch Juliana Maria 
was the chief, to Keep the young couple as far 
sundered in both life and love as was possible. 
It was not to be wondered at it she was cold and 
disdainful and full of tvrath and bitterness, 
when her scampish husband came home after 
his seven months’ tour, and if she resented 
Count Hoick’s familiarities and impertinences, 
and even added the new physician, Slrucnsoc, 
to her black list, as one of the tribe of her ene¬ 
mies. She soon learnt a different lesson, poor 
girl! Well for her if she had never done so. 

But indeed Struensee’s policy was at the 
first quite puzzling enough to' mislead her. 
He wished to reconcile king and queen, he said, 
and yet he enticed Frau von Gabel into a web 
of circumstances, compromising in appearance 
and fatal in the end. This Frau von Gabel 
was a high-minded noble-hearted woman, almost 
a republican in her political creed and there¬ 
fore unable to live at court, but, whether royalist 
or republican, patriot before all. The king had 
made certain advances to her in times gone by, 
which it is scarcely necessary to say were re- 

{ >ulsod; but now Struensee took up the dropped 
oops, and, assuring Frau von Gabel »lliafc the 
king was in every way reformed, and that be did 
really need her ennobling influence to keep him 
ifi the right way, urged her to admit his visits 
again—she, the Egcria to his Numa. Frau 
von Gabel consented; but soon found that all 
this talk of Christian’s:: great improvement was 
mere moonshine; he was as bad as ever, and. 
a little more mad; and tile character of Egcria 
was soon sought to be brought down to a lower 
level and to baser purposes. When she found 
this out, and deception was no longer possible, 
the poor lady died of grief; and the strange 
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end.* She died, hating Stiaensee: whom the 
queen hated too, for his share in the plot. 

At that time, then, there was no love between 
the doctor and the queen; but soon after this,, 
the crown prince—her littlebaby—had the small¬ 
pox, andold enmittes were forgotten in the new 
conditions? of help and trust this set up b-tweeh 
•beta. Ever after tb’e ilmess Caroline Matilda 
admitted Struens'v into her intimate friendship { 
and^i'Began Liie drama whloh ended in a cruel 
and a. + /agedy. “Siye was imprudent to 
an tSi&st insane extent; she drore but alone 


with the handsome young doctor, ugdhed 
with jtim alone, rode with him alqne; rji the 
cou^t balls she danced chiefly vita Mm,, Rftd 
suffered him to address he)? in a tone of temper 
and oommaud, to say the leaq) of it, astound¬ 
ing. These follies, od more to the bach 'of 
them, got the young que-u much ill wil< { and 
caused many g biting comparison to be ineti- 
luted between her and Mary Stuart, ..ith 
Sftruensee for Iiizzio. Together with hor 
character, whether rightfully or wrongfully, the , 

S een began to lose something of her sweet 
iglish modesty, and to play Unwomanly pranks 
in public quite as damaging as vices. She 
hunted daily, bestriding her horse in man 
fashion, and dressed as a man in “ a dove co¬ 
loured beaver hat with a deep tgold band and 
tassels, a long scarlet coat faced with gold all 
round, a buff gold laced waistcoat, frilled shirt, 
man’s neckerchief, and buckskin small-clothes 
and spurs. She looked splendidly when mounted 
and dashing through the woods, but whSh she 
dismounted the charm was to a great degree 
dispelled, for she appeared shorter than she 
really was; the shape of her knees betrayed her 
sex, and her belt seemed to cut her iu two.” At 
oilier times, when dressed like a woman, she was 
one of the most beautiful women of her time. 

Struensee's political power was as great as 
his personal influence. The whole power of 
the slate seemed to be vested in him: the 
queen being his tool, the king his victim, and 
the country his mere footstool whereby he 
might mount, to supreme honour. All Europe 
begau to talk. Then the talk got so loud thr^t 
the Princess of Wales, Caroline Matilda’s mo¬ 
ther, made a long and toilsome joilraey north¬ 
ward, which, whatever the political motives as¬ 
signed, seemed to have for its motive, simply 
to see her daughter, and to remonstrate with her 
[on her folly. Not that she herself .came into 
court witli clean hands; for the position of 
Lord Bute in her royal household had long been 
a favourite subject for scandal and sneire.. Ti e 
meeting took pbur, after some delay, raid the 
mother’s resolute removal of certain obstacles 
thrown in the way by Caroline Matilda; but 
no good was done. The king and queen catnq, 
attended cmly by Struensee and Warnstcdt, tbg . 
favourite page, who were seated in tin, carriage 
with them; and when the Princess of Wales spoke 
to her daughter In English, she pretended not to 
understand^—she had forgotten the language! 
In fact, she showed herself as wayward avd un¬ 
manageable as a naughty child who c«,ihot be 
reasoned wjth and who will not be controlled. 
Letters mid envfys from both medher and brother 
(George ill.) were received in the same manner ;i i 
and thus the lastdragB sought to be' put upon the 
downward course were knocked aside, and the 
royal lady’s repute went on towards destruction. 

• What was it which, at about this time, made 
her write with,a diamond on the window-pane 
at Fpderiksborg, “Oh keep me innocent,make 
othtTs great” ( Conscience P Sorrow ft* oast, or 
frjur of future, sins P Or was it simplydissitwilu- 
tion, and the endeavc— to deceive ^yes whose 
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her relations. vs|th Strucnfieo ;• every incident 
related aud*every inducti#n to be drawn, point 
but to*one thing; and whatever the political 


basis, whatever the greater worth of the l)ano- 
Oelmauic alliance against that of the Russia^ 
t«d tla» zeal of the physician-minister for Ms 
own ideas and his <ftrn views of statecraft, the 
question between the man and woman remains 
the same for bM.li and all concerned. Un¬ 
happily for the half-mad, half-bad king, who, 
when Struensee dismissed honest old Bcmslorff, 
had not a friend left. Given up to Struensee 
and the quccn»he was now simply a puppet and 
a prisoner, with two black children—a boy and 
a girl—for his only companions, and Euevold 
Brandt, whom he hated, for his valet, chamber¬ 
lain, pedagogue, and master—Enevold Brandt, 
whom llolck had exiled and Struensee restored. 
In truth, Christian’s condition was pitiable 
enough. GrantAlmt he was mad, still the manner 
of life to which his wife and the minister doomed 
him was infamous. No one paid him the smallest 
respect, and once an impudent page even drove 
him into a corner, saying, “ Mad ilex, make me a 
groom of the chamber.” He was compelled to 
make personal appointments of men specially dis¬ 
tasteful to him; and on one occasion, in revenge 
for having been made to sign an appointment as 
chamberlaiu for a man he listed, he made one of 
* his stove-heaters a chamberlain; again, another 
time, he gave out that his dog Gourmand 
*was a " Conference Councillor,” and proposed 
his hcallh^Vbioh the rest were obliged to ac¬ 
knowledge as de rigucur. This was io express 
his disgust at certain fault-finding and scolding 
which be bad to submit to in council, showing 
tliat, as barking was the rule of the day thcrej 
Gourmand could bark as well as any of them, 
arid so was qliitc «s efficient a conference coun¬ 
cillor. Mis chief amusement was smashing china 
and kdicading the garde% stat ues: in which 
odd play Morauti, his black boy, assisted him. 
For a change, he would roll on "the ground with 
the boy, biting and scratching him, or would fling 
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"thing h^could find, over the bal<*my down ft to 
the court-yard: onoa wishing to fling the boy anil 
dog Gourmand after the rest. * In public he was 
treated with contempt by his keeper, Braudt, 
who in private bit and beat him—lie said by the 
king Iwvn desire; and, indeed, tiic whole treat¬ 
ment of this unhappy wretch, duriug the reign 
of Struensee was as damaging to* 1 he queen’s 
vwepute as it was disgraceful and degrading. * 
The queen! influenced by Struensee, who, how¬ 
ever, was loyally well intentioned in this, brought 
up her son on th% wildest principles of “ harden¬ 
ing”—a kill or cure system indeed for a deli- 
cute child. His food was of t^e simplest and 
poorest kini and what wc should call jjmutri-« 
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and went about barefemt, although lie was 
a delicate baby, of not .quite three years old.* 
His playmate and companion was a little fellow 
of bis own age, called “ little I£arl,” the natural 
son of a surgeon, who was allowed to fight with 
him and master hi& if he could, no one -being 
suffered tb gssAt or prevent, •The queer was 
so severe with him, that when the attendants 
wanted to frighten? him into good behaviour, 
they used to threaten to take him to his mother, 
which generally succeeded. Strucusee’s coad¬ 
jutor, the physician Berger, got a few of the 
more extreme rules relaxed; and, owing to his 
representations, this royal baby was allowed to 
wear shoes and stockings, t6 be rather more 
warmly clad, tojiave his rice boiled in broth in¬ 
stead of water, to have meat soup for dinner 
twice’a week, and to have his room slightly 
warmed in the morning. 

And now popular feeling began to take a very 
decided tone, and the ministry knew that the 
evil hour which has to come to alt raisdoers, 
was drawing near. The queen and the favourite 
dared not show themselves in public; the guards 
were doubled at the palace, and various unusual 
precautions were taken; the most abominable 
satires and caricatures were printed and circu¬ 
lated, or stuck or scrawled on the walk ; half in 
jest and half in earnest; the queen aud the 
ministers would speculate on their future lives, 
and ghat they should do when the crash came 
aud they were forced to fly—they foresaw 
nothing worse; and all this while the indigna¬ 
tion of the people and the anger of the Euro¬ 
pean courts became louder and deeper, aud of 
more ominous intensity aud fierceness. Anony¬ 
mous letters were sent to Brandt, advising him 
to put himself out of danger by ranging himself 
on the king’s sideband against the minister; 
and he and Struensee had misunderstandings, 
even to the extent of the former proposing* a 
kind of coup d’etat to Eaickenskjola, one of the 
government, beginning and ending in the arrest 
of Struensee, and the transfer of the que#u to 
Aimself; and then the great plot was arranged, 
headed by Juliana Maria ana Brince Frederick 
her son, the kiug’s lialf-brother. 

The favourite 1 s treatment of this young man 
had been most impolitic. Insulted, neglected, 
irritated, his rank and near relationship with 
the king ignored or remembered only to fir 
a diaper sting, no wonder that he put him-, 
self at tke%cad \f a party delermiuedato rid 
the country of a group of adventurers who 
had lost their heads when they had gained the 
itop round of the ladder, and whose so-called 
rutorms were neither popular nor understood, 
beSldcs being nullified byjthe poisdh of thp 
? canids attached to them. When a forged 
document wa^ shft*^|6 Juliana Maria* At 
least, Sir LascqJle^Wrsxal^ays it was forged), 
wherein it was seMfortk how UffllABPt i giS'as to 
be forced to abdicate,*and bo telhaU dlEqueen 
was to Be declared regent with Struenssi as pro-« 
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teotor—meaning, as it ires argued to her, that 
the king and crown prince were to be murdered, 
Struensee parried to the queen, and his children 
v by her set on the thrrne—she felt that no time 
v was to be lost, and that either she and hdrs must 
Vail, or they. Means were not wanting, nor agents, 
nor adherents; they never are wanting when 
a tnmnlt is contemplated, upd good pickings are 
to be had out of a rained palace ; # and the right 
time! came withMie rest. Aftera certain mjakcd 
ball, where the queen hac^ been most remark- 
ably gay and most strikingly beautiful, and 
where, oy the strange falling to pieces of a 
certain supper, all things were marvellously 
facilitated, the plot came to its culminatio'n. 
The ex-queen, her son, and some others (Guld- 
berg, Rantsau, Jickstedfc, Roller, and the ex¬ 
valet lessen), entered the king's bedroom at 
dead of night, where they fir^t nearly fright¬ 
ened him to death, and then got. him to sign 
orders for the arrest of Struensee, Brandt, 
Palckenskjold, the queen, and others, of minor 
moment. One by one those named were ar¬ 
rested and secured; and so was broken up in a 
few moments the coalition which had changed 
the whole face of Danish politics and Ihe whole 
current of Danish society, for two years. 

Struensee, never a brave man, though so 
daring in political action, first fainted, then 
took to swearing horribly, and then gave way 
to abject despair. Brandt was philosophical, and 
even gay. Falckenskjold was calm and critical. 
But the poor young queen was impassioned and 
terrified, full of wrath and fear and desperation 
and anguish: now struggling with the soldiers 
whom Kantzau had with uim to secure her; now 
trying to hurl herself from the open window, 
shrieking wildly for Struensee and the king; 
finally borne away to the fortress of Kron- 
borg, rained and disgraced for ever. Young, 
lovely, with a good and noble nature that had 
been at first outraged end afterwards mis¬ 
guided, wc cannot but pity her. Truly she had 
sihned in her degree; hut she had been sinned 
against more grievously, and her wrong-doing 
had been retaliation rather than aggression. 
For, as was said befor»; wc cannot accept Sir 
Lascelles Wraxall’s theory of her innocence, 
though her faiKngs may be, tenderly excused for 
the sake of the evils she had undergone. 

The end soon came. Struensee, pressed and 
threatened, confessed to his liaison with the 
queen, circumstantially detailed; and when,the 
queen was shown his confession, and told v that 
■ if she denied it£e would be tqrtured she signed 
it in attestation of its truth, and so signed away 
her good fame for ever. He was executed, with 
certain barbarous circumstances disgraceful to 
the time and people: having first seen his col-, 
league Bpndt decapitated and disembowejjjtd 
before his 5 face; FylckensWold was sentenced, 
to \je confined on the rocj: of Munl^hofr for 
LtV. Caroline Matild/t, 1 *^ removed from Kron- 
borg to the r cast 1 ,.* of Aalborg*-whore she was 
kept C^risonef Hntil released‘at the instance of 
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England. Thence, she went to CSfie, or^ll,” 
the oH residence of the former Dubes /jfljfine- 
bnrg, where she lived happily enough, mndrlSK-. 
loved by all who knew her, and cheered by the 
frequent presence of her siste/; the Princess.of 
Brunswick. Her oihy grief was the. loss of 
her children, especially orthe little girl-—whose 
(legitimacy, by/he-by, came under grave suspi- 
j cion; but the king had formally acknowledged 
her at her birth. Here she saw Mr. Wraxifll, 
the grandfather of her present apologist, then a 
young man, “just her own agg,” and' who seems 
to have been greatly struck by her beauty, and 
interested in her fortunes. He describes her as 
very beautiful, though too fat; like her brother 
George the Third in feature, but harmonised and 
softened; charitable, gay, sweet-tempered, and 
discreet—-all that the wronged princess should be, 
Mr. Wraxall entered into the plot for her 
release, which had as its object, the aviest of 
Juliana Maria and Prince Frederick, ai^l the 
king’s published order for her return to Copen¬ 
hagen. It is impossible to guess what new his¬ 
toric complications might havfr arisen had she 
not, in the midst of this under-current, died on 
the lltli of May, 1775, wanting less than three 
months of her twenty-fourth year. Of course 
people said she died of poison, that wide and 
convenient vagueness; but in Iruth it was of 
scarlet fever, taking a typhoid character, and 
easy to be accounted for. One of her young 
pages had just died of this disease, aua she, 
very foolishly, went into the room where the 
coffin was, and looked at the dead body. The 
sight haunted her, and the disease found hep. 
out, carrying her off in a very few d^j/s. When 
dying, she wrote to George ihe Third, solemnly 

C rotesting her innocence of all with which she 
ad been charged; and also to M. Roques, the 
uasfcor of the French Protestant church at Zell, 
Lhc said flic same : “ I was never fait 'rfless to my 
husband.” So, at least, it is ropor'ed. Whet h r 
Sir Lascelles Wraxitll’s chivalrous theory respect¬ 
ing the unhappy princess be correct or not, the 
memoir lias high incuts, not only ns an historical, 
bnt as a literary production. Some of the dr- 
tads of court life are extremely curieub. 
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QUITE ALONE. 


Book the Second : Womanhood. 

CHAPTEE KUI. LILY IS SEIZED. 

Lii,y was in haste now to leave those Ely- 1 
siim fields, which had exercised so strange a 
fascination over her. Sbe was haunted by the 
eves of that jointed woman. She wandered 
about for full an hour she knew not whither; 
dazed by the coloured lamps, the crowds, the 
shouts, the braying of bands; the hoarse 
rhetoric of the mountebanks, the roaring of the 
cannon, which were to usher in the fireworks. 
She sought vainly for an outlet from the satur¬ 
nalia; but the crowd compassed her about, and 
hemmed her in, and on its remotest borders there 
seemed to be more shows and more crowds. 

■“ She was almost in despair when, thinking to 
, gain the Place de la Concorde, and in new, 
even, of the great obelisk, which from base to 
apex was flue blaze of light, she found herself 
wedged in $ mass of sight-sccrs who were 

E ithcred round the carriage of a quack doctor. 

ily had never seen the Elisir d’Amorc, but 
there, as large as life was Doctor Dulcamara. 
He had deviated a little from the costume on 
whfeh the late admirable Lablache conferred 
well-merited fame, inasmuch as over his well- 

E owdered periwig he wore ^ Roman helmet of 
rass, with a tremendous plume of crimson 
horsehair but the scarlet coat, the frills, the 
ruffles, the ftp-boots, the buckskin, the watch 
£hd pendulous seals, the snuff-bos, the signet- 
rtng, and the gold-headed cane, alb belonged A) 
the operd. He was.an impudent vagabond, at 
best; but had the flow of flashy verbiage com¬ 
mon to huf tribe, and scores of panels were 
speedihnextended from the crowd beneath him. 
«* holdis^Mnss and half francs to be exchanged 
for the ^Worthless nostrums he extolled so 
<* highly. u „ . * , 

H is calbche, and the white horse that dre* 
“ to boot, Oere quite a bower of Chinese 
lanterns; and in the rumble sat his servant, who 
was attired as a drum-major in the Imperial 
C^pard, whose business it was to be the butt of 
his piaster's jokes, and grind the 0 barrel-organ 
when Dulcamara was out of breath. The upder 
quaok wa^a fefiow of cadaverous traits ana- lis- 
contentdSrmien, and apt wired heartily ashamed- 
of biPposition. He fao^ reason to bo. He was 1 


the real doctor. His diploma and license to, 
practise were duly certified by the Faculty of 
Paris, and without them Dulcamara would have 
been hauled to prison as a swindler: but the 
genuine physienn being poor and idle, and dis¬ 
solute^ and drunken,"the quack was content to 
pay him so much a year to use his diploma; 
and he filled up his leisure time by grinding the 
barrel-organ. “On demande un m4decin pour 
voyager.” Have you never seen that advertise¬ 
ment in Les Petites Affiches ? It means that 
Dulcamara the quack is in want of an organ- 
grinder with a diploma. 

“Approach, my children,” the mountebank 
was bawling. “ Approach, lose no time. I 
hare but a few moments to bestow upon you. 
I am wanted elsewhere. Kings and princesses 
sigh for my presence. Spanish huhugosj who 
have eaten too much olla podrida—English 
milords, agonised by the spleen—refuse to be 
comforted without me. Grand Biribi— (this to 
the melancholy man with the diploma)—strike 
up the chanson a boire from Robert le Diable. 
After that we shall have something to say about 
the Imperial Soporific and Atomic Tincture of 
Honolulu.” 

An Injur ago, in her recklessness, Lily might 
have been for a moment detained by the loqua¬ 
city of this bombastic humbug. But it was 
too late now. The awful consciousness of her 
miserable position had come upon her; and 
some inward voice kept thundering in her cars 
that she was in danger—from she know’not 
’••hat; and that she must fly—she knew not 
where. 9 ' 

Exerting more strength than she had ima¬ 
gined she possessed, she contrived, at last, to 
disengage herself from the throng, and to reach 
a space which was less encumbered. She leant 
up against a tree, sick aud faint. Her poor 
eyes were blinded with tears. Her strength 
had broken’flown. • Her enterprise seenftd to 


Heaven be merciful to her—what had she done, 
au^what was she to do ? 

" Pretty little demoiselle, .you seem ill,” a * 
voice behind her said. * , 

She1addiearAthet<JiP-b#^. Itwastforf* 
the man who l$d flcolarefl^at all weapons 
and umbrellas mustube left at TSflf doflfyjsBbe 
turned her,head, trembling, and t^JiwTxalian 
waxwork shopman. 1 ‘ i 
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“Aha! you recognise mg. thenf" conti¬ 
nued Signor Vcutiroillioni. “Do you know' 
that I Hava been looking far you this half* 
boutf” * 

“i do not know you^* faltered Lily. “Good 
night 1” 

“ Not so fast, picciolins mia. We are not to 

E art in such a hurry," And the Italian laid his 
and ou Lily’s arm. * 

“ frit me go V 1st mo go!” cried the testified; 
girl, " Let me go home.” ** i 

"Precisely, that is whertPl am going to take 
yon. There is a lady at home who is expecting j 
you mast anxiously. You Imre kept her wait-, 
1 ing a very long time. Whole years. Home i»- 
j' deed. Anal you little runaway1” 

He tightened his grasp. He passed the other 
! hand round her waist. Lily tried to scream, 
when, suddenly some loose garment was thrown 
over her head, and another pair of hands were 
clasped over her mouth. • 

"JEnough of this trifling," grumbled veryi 
hoarsely a man who had been lurking a few! 


in a resplendent bouquet, in which Li 


3 


paces behind the Italian during his parley with 
idly. "Come, my Phidias of the painting- 
room, bring the young toad along, or some 
aergent de ville will be passing by.” 

"Don’t smother her, Dcmosthfcne,” remou- 
strated the Italian. "Take the cloak off her 
head, mid your hands off her mouth, and iet us , 
try to make her listen to reason. Des conve¬ 
nances, mon garpou; n’oublious jamais les conve¬ 
nances,” 

The second man did, sulkily, as he was 
bid, but he planted his great hands on Lily’s 
shoulders, aud kept them there. The girl 
was too terrified to speak; but palpitated in 
the grasp of the two ruffians like a captured 
bird. 

“Listen to me, mamie,” went on the Italian, 
putting his face so dose to Lily that she could. 
feel his beard upon her ch^ek; “ you art coming 1 
home with us. You are our prisoner, if you 
like that tournure de phrase better. Come 
quietly, and no harm will be done you; but 
aare to call fpr assistance, and I will put this 
pretty little bodkin into you.” 

He drew, as quid: as ughlniag, a long kni/e 
that glittered, in the lamplight. Lily saw that, 
she was lost. She coulu hear the distant hum : 
of the crowd, and the clanging of the musio; 
.but the spot was solitary, and she was beyond 
Dui topm help* 

" Will you t»e quiet, then f ” the Italian asked, 


" That’s right Now, Demosthhne, let us take 
Iter between us. Don’t forget that Little hright 
bodkin of nunc, little one.” 

The two strong men hooked their arms in 
these of the girl, and led hex rapidly «*way. 


faey were now walking by the waterside. ‘ 
That it was the Seine Lily Jencil, for she coujd 
see the lamps on the 0 Pont Louie Seise, did 
the Chamber of Deputies fihring with lampions. 
■They stopped before a mean wooden building, 
having seemingly but one window, thrdSgu 
whose dirty panes a light feebly glimmc.bd. * 

The Italian pushed at the door, which gave ■ 
way, and they passed in. Tli^re was a narrow 
passage, and by the light of § swinging cresset 
Lily could see a woman who was rushing towards 
her-—a woman huddled in an old plaid shawl, 
whose hair was dishevelled, and whose face was 
painted. It was the Wild Women of the Ely- 
sian Fields. 

CUAFTXH xun. THE SULTAN IN LONDON. 

What is a year? Psha! what are*ten? 
When you are young, a year seems a very long 
time. That last month before *ou are tweaty- 
one, or before you leave school, or get your 
commission, or pass your examination for the 
civil service, tlie month it takes for your mous¬ 
taches to grow, how it lags, how it loiters, how 
every moment seems to have its feet ologged by 
leaden weights! Do our best us we may to 
squander the days in recklessness and prodi¬ 
gality, what a weary time elapses before we are 
thirty years of age, and fogies cease to tell mu 
that, as young men, we should defer to the 
opinion ol our elders. Never was there, perhaps," 
a sauo woman of twenty-nine who pissed herself 
off as thirty-one; but how often does a young 
middle-aged man slily add on a year or two P 
But hey! when the mezzo camrncn is reached, 
how swiftly the years fly! We lose count.' 
Sixty-two melts into sixty-three, aud that into 
sixty-four, without our special notice. Things 
pass as in a dream. The day before yesterday, 
why, it was eighteen months ago. Our newly- 
formed acquaintance, why we have kimra him 
these eight years. The far-off goal of grey 
hairs, and toothlessness, and the tmrfo, why we 
are close upon it. It was a tedious pall * 2 , 
.Tattenham Corner; it is a lightuiug rush to 
the jntfcc’s stand, even if wo come it with the 
ruck. , 

A year bad passed since the events previ- 
. ously narrated. Madame de Korgolay was dead, 
She passed away very peacefully, keying the, 

! bulk of that which sue possessed t > her be¬ 
loved grand-ugphew, Edgar Greyfaunt.' It was 
not much, but it was a capital to be turned into 
ready money, and that was ell j[be young ifiU 


eta^cflSh^B, she saw Storing from behind 
ihe jr**ed trees the first sparkle of the fire- 
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poor little JUiy before hm deattu Her xjm, 
uuleed, against the girl had lasted but a vary 
short time. She had been shocked and pained' 
by Her disappearance, and had made every effort 
to gain tidings of heir, but k vain- S?y degrees 

iliA vanrvoful nniln wTii/iW Lurl 1iu4 lAu ij%i 
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hhr ! W»ral kindness' and *$tm» of heart. She 
and wwaHed the fogitive. She would 
i*te sacrificed muel? to recover her. She ac- 
kpgdbfiteei that lily’s Jove had been blame. 
' ldal. But she was fane, and would return no 
mofff. • 
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' her hiding-place. 

the Marcamrig did not take the intelligence 
much to heart. % 

“ 1 expected it,” she remarked, eoldly. “ I, 
who am the greatest sufferer by the abscond- 
ing of this v&urieanc, would not spend three 
'francs ten sells in an advertisement in tiie 
Petites Afficltes to get her back. There are 
cats and cockatoos whom one is glad to lose, 
Monsieur 1’Abbe. You and your Madame dc 
Xergfllay were entichds ae oette petite fripoauc. 
Now she has robbed yon as she robbed me, and 
has donbUess fled to join the swindler, her 
mother, with vroom for years she has probably 
been in secret correspondence. Ah, cos Anglaisc* 
ces Anglaiscs 1 e’est de ia perfidio t\ cn croire a 


.e ia perfidio t\ cn croire a. 


la fin du monde. Yon had much better, instead 
of petting, and spoiling her, have put her into a 
Maison ac Discipline, where slio would have 
been fed on bread and water, and whipped twice 
a week. Tho Scaurs Grises have an excellent 
institution at Auteui!. You say that she did 
•not take her clothes with her. Has your noble 
^ duenna counted her spoons since the Sight of 
her darling P” 

“ I don’*lhink the poor little child is dis¬ 
honest,” the abb6 urged, m mild deprecation. He 
was a good man, after all, and much troubled in 
liis mind about Lily. 

11 Bah!” sneered the indexible Marcassin. 
“ Yon takefthe whole world to be inhabited by 1 
candidates fordhe IJrizc of Virtue. Une fameuse 


vaiic herbe.” 

And Madame de KergolayMied. To her two 
.JKithful servants she left a small but adequate 
provision, much to the distaste ofcEdgar: bat 
of the rest he was aqje legatee. Vieux gabions 
and Prudence faded away almost as quietly as 
their mistreSs from the stage. The old man 
did not survive madame many monttft. He ex* 
» pressedmUlfore be died, Ms wish to be buried in 
Phrc la Bhaise, in the same grave with his be- 
* loved mistress, bat crosswise, hfcr feet, as 
became an ancient and faithful but Tiumbte 
WfVitor. Thesabbd did his best to have his wish 
fulfilled; bat there were difficulties in the way: 
tho administration was not propitious, and 
Vieux SaWons had to bo buried as many millions 
. of bis forerunners had been buried before hum 
It md not so much matter, perhdbs. He was 
bound, let ns kbpe, to a country where thcs%is 
but (teelffifaster, in whose eyes superiors and, 
servitors ad alike. * 


Edgar Geeyfaant, after passing a decent 
period in retirement at Aix4es-Bain»^~h)s great- 
aunt had died towards the dose ofrthe Manner 
---where his exceedingly fa&uouaWe mommjmg, 
his jet studs arnkwrist-SAtoas, and the coal-bhWa 
steed he code, were reservedly admired, came 
bade to Paris, settled aowugte with Madame 
de Kergolay’s notary—whom ho accused, at 
many stages of thfiir business transactions, of 
robbing limf and who did hi* the horibtar to 
rentork, as he handed him the last packet of 
thousand-franc notts accruing from the dead 
lady’s succession, that with a more heartless 
ing man he had never come in contact—end 
lea in an upholsterer from the Rue St. Louis, 
to whom, after a parley of ten minute* he sold* 
en bloc the entire furniture and fittings of his 
relative’s apartments in the Marais: tapestry, 
china, pictures and alL “I do not want ins 
rococo stuff,” Be s«M, candidly. "I was in 
Englshd not many months since, and am return¬ 
ing there; and if I require brics-a-hracs I can get 
as many as 1 need in w ardour-street at cheaper 
rates than here.” 

The upholsterer handed three thousand francs 
<o the Sultan Grejfaunt, and sent a couple of 
vans to carry away all the poor old lady’s 
penates, which were worth tux thousand at 
least. Big men in blouses dragged the faded 
Cupids, and shepherdesses, and bewigged gentle¬ 
men with the cross of St,. Louis, down stain. 
Gentil Bernard lay for a time in the gutter, and 
Babet la Bouquetihre was calmly contemplated 
by a cjjiffonnicr. A p&rt of the furniture went 
very soon to decorate the rooms of a lorette, in 
the Rue Taitbout. When she had quarrelled 
with the English milord, through her over-ween¬ 
ing partiality for the Brazilian coffee-planter, who 
turned out to be a swindler from Hamburg, she 
had a lavage, or sale of her knick-knacks, ana some 
of Madqpie de Kergolay’s penates were sold to 
the Jews, and some tgere bought by painters to 
increase the “ properties” of their studios withal. 
Then in process of time they got burnt, hr 
broken up, or pawned and sold and pawned 
or exported to America or Australia. 


ipcommon. 

But the first van-load of good? bad scarcely 
left the house of the deceased before Edgar 
Grevfannt was snugly ensconced in the coup! 
of the diligence on his way to Calais. He began 
to think his mourning very hot and shabby look¬ 
ing. He must have an entirely new wardrobe 
when he reached London. Thom French tailors 
did not kuoAhowfo fit an Engfish gentl&nan. 
Willis or Nugee should be honoured with his 
pat ronage. He was about to assume his proper 
position in society. He was destined to shins 
ULOse, that was certain. He had an ancient 
name} a handsome prqyenoe, qpd a fortffise. Ye* . 
quite % fortune. In a letter, of credit o* a 
Londair bffiikinm firriP hgjgas entitled to dravA 
tor no less a sup Asa 5^*|))gns«nd pounds 
sterling. Thatwusehis entire 
dredand twenty-five thousand (mm Ji*tSa4iA 
msgufieeal. .Beduem to English sterifbg, k 
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How 'touch would it eoat to have a' stud of raoe- 
horses? And play! there was play. Hitherto, 
certainly, he had out rarely 1 aaa a run of lack; 
but Fortune favours the bold, and he would have 
no need to distress himself about'the loss of a, 
t few paltry hundreds of francs. And, if the 
k wont came to the worst, was he not an artist P 
Had he not a commanding genius f Most com¬ 
manding. Certainly, at no very distant date 
the portals of the English RoyaJ Academy most 

E for his admission. But there would be 
of time to take up with painting again, 
i the last resource. To tea truth, he felt 
slightly ashamed of the easel and maulstick, now 
that he was an independent gentleman, with his 
pocket full of money. After all, it was but a 
base mechanical employment this painting. How 
vilianously the turpentine and megelp smelt. 
How difficult it was to find subjects; what a 
bore it was to have to make sketches. And 
those troublesome models—they cost ever so 
much money, and the colour merchant was 
always dunning for his bill. Those envious ill- 
conditioned fellows the critics, too, who made 
impertinent observations in print for which, if 
they got their deserts, they should be caned, 
and who drew no distinction between a picture 
painted by the son of a cobbler and ono that 
was the work of a descendant of the barons of 
old. 

Of course Edgar put up at the Ship when he 
lauded at Dover—the Lord Warden pot being 
then built—and although, lie had the largest 
Buite of apartments next to a Russian' grand- 
duke who had crossed with him, the Ship was 
several sizes too small for the Sultan Grey taunt. 
He would have posted to London had not the 
railway just been opened. He could never have 
endured a vulgar smgo-coach. , t 

He had plenty of friends, and some few 
distant connexions in London. It was known 
that he was Madame do Kergotay’s heir. No¬ 
body knew much about the old lady’s circum¬ 
stances, nor did the snltan feel called upon to 
enlighten society with any particularity. It 
was noised abroad that be had inherited^ large 
forttfhe; nor aid he take rfy spdGial pains to 
contradict the rumour. If people chose to 
deceive themselves, why should they not be 
deceived P A convenient train of reasoning, 
which has been punned in all countries, these 


town, were taken oy tbei* couriers to 0 Pome- ' 
roy’s. Mr. J. B. Constant (he was never 
billed MonsienPnow, and was supposed to, be 
a 'naturalised British subject, ana a staunch 
Protestant, the which d)4 not prevent his 
entertaining the Sheikh of the Soudan, who was a * 
Mussulman, and the Abbeokut* Envoy, who was 
black and a pagan, and was with difficulty 
persuaded from celebrating bis “grand custom'’ 
over a footbath full of blood in the back draw¬ 
ing-room ; besides any stray Romanist or 
Russo-Greek grandees who came that wajr)—Mr. 
J. B. Constant owed much of the success which be 
had hitherto enjoyed to his extended connexion 
among the useful clagp of travelling servants 
known as couriers, who, when out of an engage¬ 
ment, or off duty, were always sure of a hearty 
reception, a good cigar, and a {dess of curapao, 
or other comforting stimulant in Pomeroy’s 
still-room. The recommendations of an ex¬ 
perienced member of the courier profession, one 
Franz Stimm had been especially useful to Mr. 
Constant, and he was grateful to him accord¬ 
ingly. 
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fore, as was only duo to so high and mighty a 
prince, made much of at this patrician hostelry. 
On his cards he called himself Greyfannt de* 
Kergolay; and bis name was surmounted by a 
neatly engraved and prettily spiked coronet/ 
During the lifetime of his great-aemt, and in 
Paris, he had affected a disdain for his foreign 
lineage, and would own no blue blood but that 
of the Grcyfaunts of Lancashire: but now that 
she was dead, and he had got lier money, ho 
thought there was no harm in hinting that he 
was the representative of % mbie house f&fcm 
beyond the sea. Perhaps lie found, the Grey- 
faunts of Lancashire, like many other country 
families as noble, somewhat at a disoountrin Lon¬ 
don society, uhicli, following the usual fashion, 
interested itself with what was passing on the 
extreme horizon in preference to that which whs 
gjing on bereath its very nose. At all events, 
the lofty Edgar, when he y,ps addressed as Vis¬ 
count, aid not resent the ciror with any great 
acrimony. His old companions called him Grey* 
fannt; buf many newly-found oneB in cosmopo¬ 
litan and diplomatic circles, spoke tdMcftn and 
asked him to dinner as Dc Kerg ay Under 
that title life was entered in Mr, J. B. Constant’s 
kooks; ’and as De Kergolay he Vas inscribed, 
much more legibly, and, indeed indelibly, 'ra 
Mr. J. B. Constant’s mind. 

Thus, and in despite of his English face and 
tongue, being accounted that, which imperfectly 

savliajMkt aA nawunne am ent frt fnvM « frtMiMh 


r He drote there straight from 
the tfeatinus. and wus received yith much 
diltiaStioin One had nefed be a distinguished 


ea^tum oy rnner or us surnames xnainerenwy 
was naturally introduced, to the Pilgrims* 
sClub in park-lane,.which, os' everyoddy 
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ill to koow, the ambassador#, the 
legation, and the attach^ aocre* 


hgly social fooling with sundry illustrious 
Englishmen, whose*qualifications as Pilgrims 
•Imply these ryto have travelled ten 
thousand miles in straight direction, and in a 


society, both by wealth, by birth, mid by posi¬ 
tion. 

There are always a good many candidates 
up at the Pilgrims' Club—where gentlemen’s 
names are put down when they are infants in 
drms, with a view to their entering the club at 
their grand climacteric;—but as failures in one 
of the three grand and essential requisites are 
sometimes unavoidable, the rejection of candi¬ 
dates at the Pilgrims* Club (which is, I think, 
near the Piccadilly end of Park-lane) is not by 
any means of rare occurrence. Indeed, they 
sav there is more blackballing at the P. (the 




ose notions on 
all but ostracised brave old Admiral Sindbad, 
because ho was known to maintain that curry 
was better without ehutnee thau with it. For 
distinctions must bo made, it is plain, to keep 
society select—which would otherwise degene- 
•rate into a mere anarchical Odd Fellows’ gather¬ 
ing of the most ungenteel description: and it 
ia a good and holy thing to oo exclusive. 
Thus, as yOw see, the Pilgrims had secured the 
very cream of the cream in their English member- 
hooa. 

- Well, and the foreigners. One must make al¬ 
lowances for foreigners, of course. If Baron 


money-changer at Frankfort-on-the-Maiuc (the 
letters we used to have from him about the 
Impcriit High Dutch lottery, and urging us 
foHihwithJo invest in that swindle, and win a 
castle on tinfRhine, the title*of Count, and the 
: Jhtire library of the late lamented Buffendorff!); 
if old Professor Stradivari us from Jena, the 
distinguished philologist and ^pnslator of the 
poems of Saadi into the Zummeusetzliire dialect, 
and the Post-Office London Directory of eighteen! 
hundred and Yorty-two into Syro-Cnaldaic, was 
» the mWm a tripe-dealer at Magdeburg, and 
had, in efriy life followed the humble trade of a 
• tailor; and if that famous trcwellffr, Marcus 
Jtatopolus, P8.D., R.G.S., &o. &c., hSd beefc 
IWsistnut-keepfe of a wild beast show (travel¬ 
ling, and occasionally varied by the beefeater 
business outside), a dealer in stuffed birds in 
ffy vicinity of Gofldman’s- fields, and the pro- 
ptMjfor of a sailors' boarding-house at Gibraltar, 
before he discovered the site of too lost city of 
Alesia. brought back the original pleadingawof 
the Aflomtos in the gmat lawsuit of the ass’s. 
shadWr, ana made it manifiyt to the entire world* 


that the wild Wang do odiums do not eat human 
flesh when roast hippopotamus is procurable; 
and that they do knock out«their £fbnt teeth td 
be the better able to winstle their native airs-v 
if the tavants and the Hlostrious strangers who 
were made free of the P., and nearly threw the 
waiters into fits by spitting oqsthe carpet of the 
morning-room, were sometimes of mean extrac¬ 
tion, and occasionally of coarse manners, and 
nowand theft ifttmbngs, the gffeat principle of 
exemsiveness was at least outwardly vindicated. 
Once a Pilgrim mways a Pilgrim; and the 
gown and scrip and sandalled shoon covered a 
•multitude or sins. 

• Yes: the Sultan Greyfaunfc had found his . 
proper groove in life, and became it admirably. 
The groove was anointed with the most deli¬ 
cately scented unguent: pommado divine, at 
least. It was ^groove beginning very high up 
indee^ in the social dflale, and you slid down it, 
as down that famous One Tree Hill of antiquity: 
Avemus. 

After a time, Edgar left Pomeroy’s Hotel. 
He did not complain of the costliness of its 
accommodation—(I think a mutton-chop costs 
a guinea there, and a bottle of soda-water three- 
and-sixpence, and I know a one-horse brougham 
is two pounds ten an hour); but, intending to 
reside permanently in London, it was, of course, 
idle to remain in an hotel. So Mr. Constant, 
whom the sultau deigued to patronise in the 
most benignant manner, found for his illus¬ 
trious guest a handsome suite of chambers in 
St. Japics’s-place; supplied him with a perfect 
pearl of a washerwoman, who enamelled shirts, 
iced white waistcoats, frosted pockct-handker- 
chiefo, and turned cravats into snow-flakes in 
the most beautiful manner; and, in addition, 
recommended him a body-servant—a very jewel 
of a body-servant—a young man by the name 
of Humjpelhausen, said to be a distant relation 
of the proprietor ofc Pomeroy’s, who shaved, 
dressed luur, varnished boots, compounded 
curious restoratives on the mornings after heaA 
dinners, found out the addresses of people 
whom he had secu but onee in his life, ana then 
only on the Serpentine's* banks, played one the 
"«itar, and was worth his weight in gold gene¬ 
rally. 

Could there, be a more fortunate youth 
than the SuttaaiGreyfaunt, with his health, his 
figure, his genius, his ready money, his pearl of 
alaundress, his jewel of a body-servant, and his 
coronet upon bis card ? His name was down at 
the P? lie soften dined there* His election < 
was considered certain, owing to the inflteuee 
of Sir Timotkeus O’Boy, that great collector of 
musical instruments, who is said to have nine 
o£ Father Schmidt’s organs down at his place 
in Devonshire, and the original anvil beaten by 
the xlarruonious BlafksnuU^ in his ^hooking- • 
roflm %i Oureon-street. Some of «the bfsl 
‘houses % London vdfesMgnto Edgar. Someb 
W the prettiest igoe^ in ; i at him 

from carriage wmdwrs. "Oh for 

ever!” criep the Eastern#adul&tor. «Eli» Sultan 
Greyfauutf w^uld haw been hut very sightly 
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A LOBSTER SALAD. 

w* 

TH*man who in curious hyjfabs and lobsters 
shonl^raisethegfeost of Dootor Pgityr Sachs, 
member of the Society of toe Curioo# in 

Nature. Sank a sapper of k>bsters and era os as 
he gave his readers in a book that be Wrote just 
two cent arias ago—it was published^ Wratialaw 
two hundred years ago plus one—and such pic-' 
clam as he had engraved for it, in which one eft 
the wonders is a reversal of the ordinary course 
of things into a lobster eating a man, instead of 
a nan eating a lobster—s«eu a book and snch 
pictures ought to have made hisraame immortal; 
rot they dm not. Philip Bachs and his Society 
of Carious Mca were a body of intelligent 
practitioners of medicine, doing in their own 
way, without patronage, what our Royal Society 
had then begun to do in London, for indepen¬ 
dent experimental research into nature, such as 
the Baconian philosophy had counselled. We 
lire, nevertheless, in a day that knows not Philip 
Sachs, and makes aiokcof snch carious science 
as his was; although it did represent the first 
energy of departure from traditional faith in 
(he ancients. Here is a book, indeed, to fall 
now into the hands of men who never heard of 
“ Gammarology,” and hardly know that kam- 
maros is Greek, and cammarus or gamwarus, 
which ever it pleases them to say, is Latin 
for crab and lobster! Doctor Sachs, never¬ 
theless, was well loved and deservedly honoured 
in his own day by bis own comrades, who 
would have liked, they said, to put themselves 
into personal communication with the new 

tN__ _ 1 •_ j __f ...» 




K i will. A tremendous ehorus of song from 
earned friends in Germany brings Dr. Sachs’s 
Gammamlogia Curiosa, Vitb votive verses of a 
planse, into th| reader’s presence. 

This pleasant experimental philosopher cites 
a series of fables that passed lor truths, gives 
the authority for them, and adds with his own 
assent the authority of practical research against 
them. Soph were the notions that the sala¬ 
mander wul not bom in fire, that the Runted 
beavtg gnawedoff the part foe whims it was then 
pursued, that a bear licks Her cubs into shape, 
that lightning cannot strike the laurel, that the 
lion trembles with fear at the crowing of a cock. 
A prince of Bavaria turned a lion into a fnrp 
jaw whose several cocks crowed luatily, bu^rhe 
uOn chased and <ate both cooks and. her#, 
filter old errors of tliisneH are tliwJborfef that 
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time), heard a swan singing on the Than** no* 
London. * 

Now for tjiQ experimental science of crabs* 
it stood with this lively and liberal naturalist 
two hundred years ago. Anidlats, he said, are 
perfeot or imperfect. The perfect have blood; 
the imperfect hare, instead of blood, another 
fluid. The bloodless animals ate sub-divided 
into insects, with distinct incisionsin their bodies; 
the soft skinned; the crustaceous, protected 
with a slight crust; and the tcstacean, which are 
covered with a hard testa or shell. Dr. Sachs's 
book, which recognises the whole orab trifle, is, 
in fact, an old natural history treatise upon the 
si ill recognised class of crustacm ns. And were 
they not worthy of a treatise P Did not Dorian 
say that crabs round a man in employment, and 
delight, and speculation. And, as said SckHger, 
you And them everywhere, in sweet and in salt 
water, on earth, enjoying the air, and for us 
made enjoyable by help of fire. Roman em¬ 
perors ore said to nave fished with nets of gold 
and silken cord dyed crimson and purple. X, 
said the doctor, prefer my quiet and cheap hunt 
after different sorts of crabs, and my study oi 
their characters add habits. I don’t write mv 
talc as Oppian did his verses, in letters of gold! 
and i shall not get gold for my labour, as that 
Oppi&n did; there is no Septimus Sevorns to 
giro me two tliousaud gold pieces for two thou- 
sand lines. Then he gravely, but with a twinkle, 
doubtless, in his eye as he wrote, stated in his 
treatise that by the command of his Society.pi 
Curiosi he wrote of crabs after'writing of wine 
in his Ampclographia, because crab is not whole¬ 
some unless taken crith wine, and that it is good 
to add crab to wine is shown by Dioscorides, 
who tells us that river crabs ooOkpd with ffae 
tendrils of the white vine are gooa against the 
bite of a raad’dog. How pleasant and perenmqp 
is the genial Naturalist spirit. Good tumour, li 
not gold, seems to have been in all times one oi 
the very constant rewards of a direct out-of- 
door study .of God’s handiwork. , 

The doctor describes the gencr a.a T eras- 
taccii, ending with an argument forJThc ex¬ 
istence of underground rivers in which swim 
fossil (hilt not ^etri&4) fishes; which, as some 
or th* ancients found, were of unpleasant tait%i 
occasionally even hurtful. There were even 
believed to be fishes living underground with¬ 
out water, and these notions of fossil life wen 
applied to the stack of petrifactions. If cthtt 
fishes, why net crabs f which in otdfauury 'Oto 
cumstancw are amphibious, and .can find 
wifiTtn the efirth, in the great cellar oLtta uni- 
or living in oaves underground raem 
v nlabes.at timrsfi of immtxklb rot tfi 
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#H in their armour like the soldiers ] for his own museum. The inure looks very 
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fort?in snrftgs, and with the nutter some of its 
cribs. Thus tul rite crabs of the upper worm 
nave, acme said, fresh water, until they beoatie 

accustomed to the tea. But of this, says Dr. — -- ... r _„. 0 - - 

Sachs, every man is free to think as he pleases, perhaps because his own name petrified in the 
Nor were these wonderful orabs ana shell- breath of Lajiu as Saxum a stone, giving as a 
fish hard as marbft deadly dead. Sperling had peat deal more upon this favourite topic tfan 
defended Martin Kerge^js opinion that stones the crusty skin of his crabs and the discovery m 
might be alive and have some power of repro* also of petrified crabs quite warranted. Only 
duotiatu Botgllus had found a stone sea-urchin he takes leave to observe concerning petrified 
full of little ones of tbe same sort; and several crabs found in the rock on the tops of moult* 
authorities have reported finding adamants with tains, that somn call them sports of nature, 
young. Dr. Sachs holds it unquestionable that some #ay they were petrified oy the rising of 
stones arc found with young, but that they ever subterranean waters. Bat as crabs are only 
give firth to their young is for him hard to found m rock-producing places, because else- 
believe. Living frogs, toads, and crabs had where they could not get material for tbe crust 
been found in agpne, and Grcmbs had observed of their shells, it is no great wonder that they 
that the vital power and longevity of a toad should, in some such places, be found converted 
was such that it would not petrify in petrifying altogether into rock. Whence he presently 
waters. * digresses into a discussion of tbe recent wonder 

Wonderful things have been found in stone; of a stag killed by the huntsmen of Count John 
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sple, the agate of King Pyrrhus, Philip 
a in colour the NineMuses dancing tober, 


Philip, of Hanover, on the twenty-fifth of Oc¬ 
tober, sixteen hundred and sixty-one, at his seat 


with Apollo. In a church at Venice there was of Bobenhauscn, ia the stomach of which stag 
a perfect picture of a skull in jaspar, and Our was found a stone serpent. Upon that wonder. 
Lord on the Cross, shown in veins of marble so (lie learned and noble F. J. Burrhus bad re* 
’distinctly that the wounds and blood-drops could ported, that stags had long repute for swallowing 
be exactly discerned. Gaffarcli said he had seen snakes as a means of longevity; that mystics 
1h Western Tartary men, camels, and cattle all also knew the little diadem "before a snake’s 
of stone, vftkich Ortelius thought to be living head to be produced gradually in long time by 
men and cattle suddenly petrified by a stupen- the digestion of terrestrial vapours, and that 
dous metamorphosis. A petrified horde, with this diadein, cooked by a gentle heat with oer- 
arma and chariots all turned into stone, was lain herbs, had power to petrify the herbs. It 
arid to cover a considerable region by the marah was this part of the snake, then, which by 
Kitnya, between Russia and Tartary; and Cor- digestion in the warn stomach of the stag; with 


Kitaya, between Russia and Tartary ; and Cor- digestion in the warm stomach of the stag; with 
ai-ftus Wictflifitihs eaid that in the mountains of the herbs on which the stag had pastured, petri- 
a certain* province (called Chilensis, perhaps fled the serpent's body into a theriacal stone, of 
that of the Cilcni, ofTarrngcma in Spain), when which, said the loarncd Burrhus, a small portion 
the south wind blows, it stiffens whole troops duly blended with assisting drugs would give 
of*horsen#>n suddenly as into statues of stone, new life and strength t<*the aged; and thdmose 


of*horsen#>n suddenly as intp statues of stone, new life and strength t<*the aged; and tluWose 
apd they regain in the road just as they stood, »of the stone of this serpent might rise to as 
before the transformation. Thus* it would ap- much as fivc-ami-twcidy grains. • 
tear that wind as well as water on#have petri$- Upon all which, says Dr. Sachs, and as to 
mg power, wad then* were many testimonies to the amount of trust to be put in it, judgment is 

.Vt had been so free. The practical reserve that he blends with 

[s the doctor, much unavoidable trust in the science of his 
sixteen’thirty- time, the taste, not extinct yet, and never to be 
extindt, foijfonoiig and surprising specttktx a, 
and the constant desire for clear and direct tes¬ 
timony and experiment, make the book of this 
Silesian physician a very good representative of 
attended*with great washings in tho air the scienoe of Europe at its great tunung- 
and frequent earthquakes. jx%t- That point was reached when Bacon 

With all this newer of turning real life into haHepissentea in Englaad pearly wot strongly- 


with sportive ymtauonot men's teem ana npsss, penmans, avowing suun 
or wife .the modelling of 6 whole Horso odhof opinions. * . T 9 

tf.J wgybr. Sachs givlk in hit book a picture, Doctor £aohs/howedbr, is a taumed Mff,. 
senttoriiigy^yCount HatzfewTtoo full bf furious reading to kaqp 
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nious speculation within Ire miles of his subject 
from being drawn into it, His next chapter is 
tttpon the plants £ound growing upon crabs’- 
sael|. This suggests curious questions of the 
relation between plants and*mineral;, with 
mention of several authorities who vouch for 
trees near the^ gold-mines of Monomat&pa, 
which, by sucking up the metal, produce golden 
branches; and there were sSid also to be vines 
in the whole trait of the river Hake producing 

J olden leaves for the same reason. Again, 
o&chim Beoher had testified in bis Metallurgy, 
that he had seen in Hungary a vine planted over 
a uein of gold, which vine not onljr had its stem, 
twisted wim gold threads, hut yielded, morr- 
* over, granules of fine gold in some of the grape 
pips. Conrad Bubeaqucnsis bad recorded the 
case of a spike of barley growing out of a 
woman's noso. Doctor Sach^cites authority 
for the germination of a' cherry-stone within 
the ear. Nearer to the case of the crabs & that 
of the great whales, whose backB were said to 
be sometimes covered, on the part commonly 
above water, with so much vegetation that they 
have been mistaken for islands. 

But now ? at last, the learned doctor gets to 
his tailed river crabs, which are more properly 
lobsters, and starts with a chapter on the dif¬ 
ferent uses, poetical, botanical, surgical, aud 
pathological, of the crab’s name. There is a 
dangerous tumour, for example, named crab 
(cancer), because the swollen veins around it 
look like a crab's legs; it is also hard like a 
prab, and, like a lobster (for the word cancer 
included all the family), it holds tight where it 
has fixed its claw, and Paracelsus saw another 
analogy in the fact that the tumour is red like a 
boiled lobster. 

Then follows the picture and description of 
the common Silesian river crab, or fresh-water 
lobster, not instantly distinguishable frqp a sea 
lobster; and this is tbe ggmmarus upon which 
the doctor mainly founds his Curious® Gam^ 
mrurologv. 

The description is not quite so matter of fact 
as the scientific description of an animal nowa¬ 
days is. For example, Avo centuries ago it bad 
to be told of tbe lobster’s or crab’s eyes, bo^ 
Kirchcr beld tbat their light was concrcated with' 
them, that they were at once eves and candles, so 
that the creatures saw with thei? own lanterns. 
Various analogous wonders of this sort are cited, 
including the fact that the glow-worm voids 
light enough by his bowels to enable him to 
, find his way of nights. <. <. 

Wkan he comes to the chtfvs, thcffioctor tells 
a case, reported by Schenk, of a man who had 
lobster’s claws instead of fingers; from tin’s the 
wonderful store of his reading tempts him only 
to a very short trot round the subject of mar’/s 
made upon, children by the imagination of taeir 
mothers: but wheff he comes to what b&£ been 
C&M the crab’s walkkv-buck wards, tndrquotes 
the Frenc h po et yjflf nad fiuqfthnt the star of< 
FranMwE-»3ws? under the rtS6, he has a word 
, for tbe 'ornb-.lixe progrey of the art of medicine 
i sugoe to herohf days, and fours the vfola of his 


wrath over, or washes with the lotion^-or atfdiut* _ 
with tigs ointment thereof; the wbok-m«dC$rm 
race of quacks who had brought so |obte aq|rt> 
into discredit. ■ > 

Many wonderful things lue tjien told.of tbe < 
generation of crabs, and next we /cumtf to tits 
use oontinued long after Dr. Sachs’s time of 
Crabs' Eyes as a medicine. Though called 
fjes, they were r not eyes, but little lumps lock- ; 
inv hke eyes of other animals, of which faro aca 
to be found witiiin the shell at the top of the 
crab’s head at the season when the animal is * 
casting tbe old shell and forming a new one. 
This suggests discussion of Vtxa occurrence of 
stone wituin various annuals, and of the disease 
of the stone in man. 

The great question why should a black lob¬ 
ster turn red when it is boiled, is next dis¬ 
cussed. That involves the theories of that 
day as to the cause of colour, the nearest to 
the truth being Kenelm Digby’s opinion that 
various oolouis proceed from the various me- 
clumio&l arrangements of a surface that produce 
various methods of reflecting lijjJit. There is a 
long incidental list, also, of all named colours. 

A softening of the surface of the lobster’s sbdl 
in cooking might, according to Kenelm Digby’s 
theory, so rearrange the particles as to change 
tbe refraction. Scarmilion ascribed the change 
to the withdrawal of water out of the shell by 
effect of beat. Others said that the change was 
chemical and due to salt, or to aotionof the 
principle of sulphur as a source of colour, and 
others mixed up a vague sulphur theory with a ' 
supposed relation of sulphur to the inborn light ■ 
or phosphorescence of tbe erab. When it was 
found that certain lobsters with very-hick shells 
did not turn red at all, that was ascribed to the 
impediment offered by the thick shell to the 
sublimation of the sulphur. 

To prove that lobsters and crabs are reasoning 
/Unimak, it is urged that they are good patriots, 
for they stick to their homes; the hermit crab g*. is 
praise for being an economist; and lobsters and 
crabs aie declared tp be good astrologers, because 
of the attention paid by them to the phases of 
the moon in regulation of their livqs. They 
are well-armed, strenuous warriors, and fight 
"duels with each other for the ladies of theifr’ 
choice. Hereupon, off rides the doctor for 4 
round of curious talk upon A he wars oi animals, 
including cock-fighting, but ho gets back to his 
special subject in description of a fljjht between 
a lobster and a cuttle-fish, and of coqyse he is 
soon in the thick of Homer’s fighting"Arabs in 
the Batracho myomachia. a. 

There w£ le&ve him. although^we wtto only < 
hdf wa/ through the thick of his* book, which, 
has yet to discuss hibernation, deposit of shell, 
renewal of cast claws (which topic does not fail 
to suggest to him the renewal of men’s noses by 
the Taliacotian operation), ‘the mutations qf 

_L. • ____ _it. .1__ . *1.1. - ..._ 


UGTftto eat tksm, wild dissertation upon ancient 
luxury as regards fishes; the art 
Icbstera and crabs as jorctiwd in the earnest 
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diafceticselection of them; 
lifeittwUrttsefteat* witnthe storaaoh% their 
*gg#aS»’JjBe j and, to wind up all, a knf noa* 
■logy, or list of recognised diseases, with special 
regardvto the use Or no use that may be found 
fainobdter%adcrtUm eieh of them. 


TWELVE HINTS FOR US. 

HXHJ ZSdB PIEST. 

’ Tina Russians bare a convenient way of send¬ 
ing invitations in dinner, and one which saves a 
great deal of trodUe and unpleasantness. It is 
also the best and simplest mode of protection 
yet invented against the carelessness and mis¬ 
takes of servants. The dinner giver keeps a 
stoutly-bound nook, with a pocket on one or 
both sides for the notes of invitation. In this 
book the names of the guests, and the date 
upon which the invitation is sent, are written 
downf together with blank spaces for the signa¬ 
tures of the guests, or their hali-porters or ser¬ 
vants, acknowlgiging receipt of the invitation. 
Thus: 


When S*nt HmMo-m. Slgnntoe. 


April I. Hr. Epleur*. 


Another advantage of this method is, that by 
a glance at the book the guest may see the 
names of the other persons with whom be is to 
* dine, so that Mr. St. Bernard may not be un¬ 
happily led to a dinner-table where he is certain 
'to meet Miss Grimalkin. This plan, also, docs 
away with 111 necessity for reply in case of ac¬ 
ceptance—a great gain for him who, with a small 
establishment, does not know how it muddles a 
household to have buttons, or butler, or Mary 
Jane running about with three-cornered notes 
just as they are wanted at home. 1 

• • • 

HINT THE SECOND. 

a nere we throughout tiig East large khans 
or hot As, conducted upon a principle which I 
hrfte lonji thought might t)p imitated with ad¬ 
vantage in Europe. Perhaps one such halting- 
glace might be established with'advantage in 
every considerable city. These Mians are ufu- 
ally Wlf round the Jour sides of a spacious well- 
paved court-yard ornamented Vilh a fountain, 
uud often plgfisautly shaded with {jjrees, which 
enliven mad give an effect of singular grace and 
beauty vfi) the spot. The rooms are entirely 
luifurnisled, ana the whole permanent staff 
of the tfetatyishment consists %f a pprtcr to 
*Dppn and olose the gates, and a few guardiafls 
or messenger# who live updn what they can 
ge*. 

Thither mere; cjs and travellers repair, take 
Mth rooms as they want by the* day, furnishing 
tl«n as they think proper, living** they please 
upon their ovm fare, with or without theigown 
semAj^tnd locking up their roodts and taking 


frith them *Aen they go out. m 
axe conduotectaiSLihe same principle! 


The traveBerpays for space, but finds his own 
groom* mnJ-prs^asder.,. Many of the nXHUafcre 
shop-fronted, so that a traveller wriviag with 
merchandise may displauhis wares to thefassei- 
by, atfH the agreeable lounge which theplice 
affords makes loungers as numerous as m an 
English arcade or baeaar. Aglferson with a new 
invention, anxious to try thepublictaste, might 
here find an, excellent opportunity of ddiug so, 
without being forced, as he now often is, to take 
a sfibp in an expensive neighbourhood for u form 


longer than perhaps he may require it, These 
hotels appeay to me the only temporary resting- 
places where a traveller may feel himself really 
dt home and live as he likes, without being ex-* 
posed to the idle curiosity of servants and 
charges which, however comparatively reasonable 
they have recently grown, may be such as he is. 




traveler might hereUrush his own clothes 
boots, make his own tea and coffee, boil his own 
kettle, cook his own chop, and thus live, perhaps, 
for about one shilling a day, and yet present a 
good face and respectable address to the world. 
A couple of chairs, a bed, a table, a chest of 
drawers, and a cupboard, hired or bought from 
a broker, to be re-sold when done with, would be 
all wanted to make him decently comfortable; 
and the demand for such things m a neighbour¬ 
hood would soon create a supply on moderate 
terms. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the ad¬ 
vantages of such an establishment to a large 
class <of persons. Small foreign traders,' for 
instance, without connexions in England, and 
desirous of introducing some new article of trade 
to our markets. Inventors anxious to exhibit 
some new discovery, and try the public taste for 
it. Emigrants hampered with much luggage, 
and wishing to look about them and supply their 
remaining wants before starting on their long 
voyagg. Needy officers in the army, navy, ana 
\rivil service, going to and returning from their 
posts. Chuntry horse-dealers bringing their 
cattle for sale to the metropolis; professional 
men wishing for an occasional place of residence 

r ji * i i_ _ . v_ At. _• • l j 


with them. £uoh as dentists, oculists, and 
surgeons, of rCpute in some particular branch 
of their profession; country solicitors having 
frequent business and many papers and docu¬ 
ments constantly necessary for reference in 
Londffn; jjfhrristqjs on circuit* desirtaff more 1 
privacy than is to* be found at a noisynotcl; 
public lecturers mid entertainers, and all persons 
obliged to travel with a good deal of luggage, 
%nd to whom expense is an object, or privacy a 
nAgsity. ' 

Why should therosnot be^lub-horreea during 
tfe saspn|r in the c^intry as well a#ia tdOP|| 


• JjfN’rTHE ZffJgp. 

Why should not th^chief clubsil tlie^fftKiipal« 
cities of Europe mate# into anjangemeata by 
which nfcmbers of? Certain clubs shmM be 
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members of <fikm » different place* so that 
thartwaqar of wtoertaWUty i*-a foreign capital 
foapbc*npM to «wrjr hi* passport wo society 
kirn, and qpt be obliged to worry 
awftawsadnw and their seoretartea, to w&am lie 

S he personally uakaovra, for introductions 
Mt is «ltatf>« delicate * natter to give m 
jtomftwf 


« t 

• <• l® 1 ** earn *wt*th- ^ 

0jf a& this expensive things In a totajhnm 


EogUsb house of the ordjpary class, perhaps 
oesprte era the dearest; in case of removal they 
become almost useless, and hare to be sacrificed 
at any arise that can be got for them, because’ 
been oat and measured for one rooifi, 
perhaps of a peculiar shape, they arc useless in 
any other; for if the pattern could be matched, 
which it often cannot, a bit of bran-new carpet 
sewn on to a bit mot so qpw, rrould be out of 
harmony, and tell a story which the pride of 
poverty would rather were concealed. The 
Persian and Turkish system of carpeting rooms 
is infinitely better, and prettier than ours. 
The Fenian carpets, especially those from 
Beibfc, an exquisitely beautiful. Their colours 
an bnghter, the designs prettier, and they ture 
far more durable than European carpets. They 
are made in strips usually between two and 
three yards long, and about one yard in breadth, 
to go round the sides of a room, with a square 
carpet of any size preferred for the centre 
They do not require to be nailed or fitted, and 
a sufficient number of them will of course carpet 
any room, however huge or small. They have 
a very rich and grand appearance, too. lu 
summer they are easily taken up, beaten, 
rolled end put aside by a single man-servant; 
and in the hot weather why should we not 
mean generally imitate continental custom by 
painting or polishing our floors P Floors painted 
or polished look far prettier in July mushine 
than any carpets, which 'are then mer» fusty, 
trips to catch dart, harbour insects, and retai 1 
baa smells. Everything has its hee and its 
seasons. The use and the season of carpets 
ore not hi the summer-time. Where it is im¬ 
possible to paint or tdwpoliah the floors of a 
house, the employment of oil-cloth will be fouAd- 
gCod economy m summer, and far cleaner. 
Oil-cloth, too, of charming patterns, may now be 
bought very cheaply, and It keeps a room de¬ 
lightfully cool and fresh. 


jukt the rom 

us eodback from JPersilyto Russia. 
Nothing strikes a modem traveller so strongly 
at the met that Europe, and even the whole 
world, i# gradually becoming one great society 
very deadly knit together. I have met peopji 


_hardly haqp 

^fertt^t-informedqf LftadonanS 3?*ris. 
.The ht|ppi 0 q.hrtw««% nations becomes duly 
* riss&and wire complicated, 

X remember <p few y«ta%ago conversing with 
M'M&mi I/ondon solicitor on the nrosbeete Of 


a van 

world , 1 ! 1 Mid 


between 'Ifatei' and Tnime. '^jie 
. P said be, "hasnever fk Men W#m* 
fortupa Whieh would be rti Widely fra titan 
oiients who am married to French mCn mid 
French women. IhaveelHutawhc bddJVeaeh 
funds, securities, hotmek, bndfc. rfVwfeh mb 
tracts, wills, interests of mil sorts -ana kinds 
up mixed up srith ours—a va# "between us 
Would be a dreadful thing.” »■ 

f AU professional Oriehrities no# «pe*d% 
aequire a world-wide repute. The author tbs 
man of science, the artist, the statesman, now 
appeal to the whole world, ani everything and 
everybody worth knowing A* known to all, 
Never perhaps in the^istery of mankind was 
the knowledge of foreign countries, their laws, 
customs, ana language, so widely noeesstry. 
Never did travel form so essential a part of 
liberal education. 

But travel, to be really useful, must begin 
early in life, and at a time when young men 
cannot be always trusted alone, while it» only 
the very rich who can afford the expense of 
travelling tutors. The Russiamgoventmcnt has 
perceived this, and, T am informed, has recently 
appointed to Paris and Borne a functionary of 
remarkable utility. His employment is that of 
director of the studies of ouch young llussians 
as are sent to the schools and colleges of France 
for the completion of their education. He is 
there to give them advice and counsel in case erf 
need; to see, as for as possible, that they do 
not get into scrapes; ana to communicate with tt 
their parents and guardians, who may also refer** 
to him whenever needful. Allowances may be 1 
paid through him; college fees and proper ex!- 

E enses learnt correctly ana paid; youths recalled 
ome, or placed, when wila, under proper care 
and superintendence. Might we not employ 
such functionaries with advantage in ail the 
great capitals of Europe, and suoh, university 
towns as Bonn and Heidelberg, which are 
frequented by young Englishmen ? Or might 
not a special attaeM with such duties be added 
to our embassies avyi large consulates f Students 
being required to present tbemselves'to him 


when desired to do so by their parents * or 


guardians; and he making regular half-yearly 
reports respecting their progress, in the style of 
our own public schoolmasters, that their friends 
might know if their time vere well employed. 
Many a parent ftight be saved a qpre heart by 
such means, many a wild yoqng lad—now 
wasting his time on billiards, and'wrecking his 
health with fiery drinks or worse—migff'thms be 
trained and fostered into an honest and useful 


man. 

V 


■HWT THE SIXTH. «*-x l 

Russia gives us as good a hint ror the manage¬ 
ment of our feet as for the management of 
our beads, and very serviceable thing* much 
used there and little known in England, me 
double boots* coming up just above the ankle 
and ^outside the trousers. Being made easy, 
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do qftacMO m wivet mpeU. Tlei m 
* with a-Kttle Wo sdtew behind, which 


m off oy merely pressing the foot upon it 


HJUX THB SEVENTH. 

hi We are apt to consider ohr English things 
Jjettetthim. other things, but it is a great ques¬ 
tion \wh me whether the Arab horseshoe is boI 
better than ours. It is a thin piste of iron 
covetihg the vthcle hoof; it is far lighter and 
gives more nrota^tion, though it requires to be 
removed oitencr. The snaffle bridle, in many 
parts of the last and ufcrmany, is rapidly super* 
sedine the cruel old curb. It is quite wonder* 
ful wist may be done with it in skilful hands. 
Thus much is certain, that though by our mode 
of handling horses we make the best hunters 
and race-horses iu the world, we certainly do 
not enake such light going and pleasant hacks 
as the Arab and German horsemen. 

Another fortign custom connected with horses 
wc should do well to imitate, is the use of 


saddle-cloth; for the want of which mauy a fine 
horse has been ruined, anil become afflicted with 
a sore or otherwise diseased back—a not unfre- 

a ueufc cause of string-halt, bv the way. In Persia 
liey bare very pretty saddle cloths, sometimes 
merely blue, edged with gold, and sometimes 
beautiful patch* ork of mauy colours. Not only 
do these saddle-cloths prevent the borso getting 
chilled when the saddle is suddenly removed, 
but they keep the rider’s coat from being spoiled 
•by foam ana sweat. Another custom the Per¬ 
sians havciioo, is covering the saddle with black 
lambswool, which not oiuy improves its appear¬ 
ance, but gives a much firmer seat. 

Ah* nonat iaa svf Anti inn iaita_nnt 


tiH is used bpEastern couriers for putting a mark 
on bad hprses which are to be carefully avoided 
by their comrades ou arriving at a post-house. 

. HINT THE EIGHTH. 

If we^tutn from motioif to repose, wo may 
Hill get a bint from abroad. Who has not 
Suffered from the inconvenience of a badly-made 
bed, where the sheqjt rucks up, or comes off, and 
leaves one exposed in the middle of the night to 
«the rasping*)! a blanket ? A much better manner 
of making 6BHs than oirts is that cdbimon in the 
East, 'there the sheets are lightly tacked ou to 
the m&tfrcss below and the quilted silk coverlid 
above. All thpt linen is saved nOV wasted in 
the tucking* up, and the movement? of the 
1 bleeper are fee instead of being swathed and 
hound down* as under our system. Space might 
be also usefully economised in a house, or a 
^ray guest comfortably accommodated by doiug 


noor.i it nugbt oe easily emptier ana scqprea 
ttwtmM, small cupboard during thg day, an£ 
ontfvjuiltei silk or coverlid do lie upoA 
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mid another sufficiently wadded to cover .the 
Weeper, both with sheets Ispaeiy tacked to them, 
«e ell the clothes require# for the chilliest. In 
Bassia/it is a common practice to kagStlfeL', 
bed-eiothes stswed awny in deep boxes made for 
them under sofas. If bedsteads, from hahi&! 
or caprice, are absolutely rojf&aad, the InstlHWi i 
divan makes a capital sleeping-place dating \ 
night, and a handsome sofa m the daytime.. 
IfcaeeU! it Infy be a deep draWer or bdk for a* 
ptflbw and bed-clothes. Few rooms in the Bfe' 
are given over entirely to sleeping. The best 
pillow I ever used is one covered with chamois *i 
heather. Paper pillows are also good. 

♦ - 

HIST TBS NINTH. 

The readiest means of destroying bad smells, 
and one always at hand, is to pour a little 
vinegar, drop hy drop, upon a red hot poker or 
a heated shovel. 3fe%ood thing, too, is to keep 
some powdered charcoal somewhere about a 
room; it is easy to put it in a pretty vessel* 

BIST THE TENTH. 

There is a capital summer drink in Russia 
called "kiaiisjrc,” a light frothy sparkling kind 
of beer, which does not get into the head. 
It is exquisitely grateful to the palate when 
iced, and may be made at home for about one 
halfpenny a quart. 

An excellent cold soup for summer use, a 
delicacy almost unknown in England, may be 
made from the liquor in which fish lias been 
boiled, with chopped onions and grated horse¬ 
radish, a little lemon-peel, mint, thyme, and 
fried parsley. A slice of cold salmon and a 
: little cucumber will improve it vastly. It is the 
famous .Russian “ batvinia,” only abused by 
those who have never eaten it at good tables. 

HINT THE ELEVENTH. 

Thereat tea-um jf.nown is tbc Russian semo- 
ivar; 4>ut it must be prepared in the open sir 
Wore it ys brought to tabic. The very best 
way to extract the finest flavour from tea is to 
put a couple of teaspoonfuls in a little silver 
strainer, bold it over the teacup, and pou( boil¬ 
ing water gently through it, without the use 
of teapot at all JJTlie same,tea cannot be 
used for two cups without losing in flavour. 
Milk and erfeu. are thought to injure the 
taste of the finest* sorts of tea, a few drops of 
orange or lemon-juice to improve it. The 
costliest of the teas used in Russia is a yellow 
tea, willed the ** flower of springits price is , 
as hiefi assure pounds steiliug for tbe^ound 
weight, and the Russian pound is less than 
ours. 

HIST! THE TWELFTH. 

^^mong the things to he learned 
is ole idea peculiarly healthful m 
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stood dark against them, faehw Msmjx 
auditor^ - Ho bowed to me with conai 


a (private entrance from (be back. At this shop 
any distressed persons miy leave toy article they 
poescos for Bale. from a piano to a pair « 
worked ,Hippers/'iiSrhe article is there received 
add properly taken care of,.a reoeipt in due 
form riven to thq, owner, ana the .price asked 
recorded in & register. Small* advances fro 
made, without interest, on security of the'de¬ 
posit, and when it is sold a very small commission 

-1 -3__ it.__ffl • _x x_ 


dignity when I nm on the stage, and w&ttfced . 
for my extreme courtesy and promptitude. 


i@»4 nothing required save satisfactory proof thaf 
the article deposited has been properly come by, 
which is usually supplied by a few fines of re¬ 
commendation from some person of known re¬ 
spectability. Thus many q»rs»os are enabled 
to obtain an honest price lor the goods which 
poverty obliges them to sell, and decent pride 
is spared many a humiliation of the pawn-shop, 
and saved from the sharp practice of the dis¬ 
honest broker. 


FOX, SHACKLE, AND LEGGIT. 

“ Ir you please, Mr. Mortimer, sir,” said the 
call-tboy of the Itoyal "Whitby Theatre, “will 
you come down to the stage for a moment 
before you finish dressing? Mr. Vallancey 
wants to speak a few words to the whole com¬ 
pany, and they’re all a waiting, sir, for you.” 

I was washing off the “war paint” after pcr- 


replied somewhat testily, “ Oh, bother! let Mr. 
Yallanoey wait, he makes other people wait.” 
Three minutes afterwards, MLs Miranda Bru- 


a wheedling voice, “ if you please, M r. Mortimer, 
will you oblige pa by coming down for a moment 


rossiDiy an increase u salary," l thought; 
and, with one cheek a damask red v f nd one cheek 
quite white, I flow down staira. 

The houses had been fearfully bad. The sea¬ 
board of Yorkshire is not appreciative of the 
Thespian art. We had all been on half salaries 
f for the. last three weeks, and it w^,rumburcd 
that the manager hadn’t money enough to pay 
even for the can to remove his properties to York. 

Imagine, therefore, the anxiety that sat, not 
only on my piebald face, but on the faces qf 
Bodgers, our first tragedian; and Mrs. WihffJ, 
eurqueen, heroine,^nd solossinger. As fojrthe 
Utility_ mat.’, the chambermaid, and myXello^ 
«w*w£aa, they lofijrr^'hjingi^, adgry, and 
.feverishly»qmted. Davis, the money-taker, 1 
au&prompter, albae was impertnrb- 


•g** , J* » Receipts of to-night are' already 

. Tbewotlights iiad not been put out, VaEancev tins theatre*. Ta»,wevtent a 


whispered my fellow Comedian. t* l tfoncfefi 
what’s up; no good, X'U be<bound." «. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen of the Sidatre Royal 
W hitby,” oommeneed Mr.Vallancey, “it is noton * 
moitals to oommand success. We bavedretle# 
a good many hours upon tide stage. We have 
lavished our intellectual resources on this, may ‘ 
I say, chaotic region of the far nSrth. We have 
turned the full rays of Shakespeare’s great solar 
lantern, to use a somewhat fanciful metaphor, 
upon this benighted region; but, alas! we have 
elicited a few tears, but very littlVmonejfc” 

“Doosed little pewter, shiver me,” groaned 
Bodgers, ie a hoarse whisper. 

“I will trouble the honourable gentleman 
on my right not at present to interrupt me. I 
j shall not fail to touch, very soon, on financial 
matters. The corusoations of wit, the glitter of 
fancy, the luminous diction of Otjpy, the broad 
humour of Foote, the sensibility of Lee, 
the ingenuity of Sheridan, have alike failed to 
draw houses at all equal to our anticipations. 
The robust dignity of my friend Mr. Bodgers,. 
the pathos ana tenderness of Mrs. Wilson, the 
versatility and quaintness of Mr. Mortimer, the 
acute, practical,and commercial mind of Mr. 
Davis, and the industry, care, and talent of the 
other gentlemen and ladies L see around me, 
have been cast upon a barren and rocky soil. 1 
What, gentlemen and ladies, has been the result P 
The same result, I must answer, that attends 1 ’ 
famine in the human subject, a want 6t blood, by 
which I figuratively allude to money; a want of 
vitality, by which I would hint at pecuniary 
debility; a want of tone, by which 1 would 
delicately allude to onr want of credit among 
.idle sordid and degraded tradespeople of this 
town. X stand before yon boatch aown, but not 
ashamed; defeated, but not hopeless. A day will 
come, ladies and gqptlemcn, when wo sljaU all 
date our great successes from the lessons taught 
us in these hours of adversity. It hps,*however, 
become ncoessary for me to leave this infamous 
den of ignorance and sail-cloth makers, avaricq 
anu rope-twisters, and, moreover, to leave secretly 
this very night. Mr. Davis, my right hand, 
will therefore now proceed to pay yojt each your 
half salaries for the ppt week, y*»nging Irom 4 
ten shillings downward, and 1 now bcg»to thank 
you all for your zealous and talented $8rvices, 
to wish you^God-saced in that brilliant career 
open to many *of you, and beg. you, in a ’ 
moment of success, to speak with kindness au^i 
forbearance of that unfortunate Manager who 
now wishes you very regretfully, farewell.” 

Bodgers was angry; one o^two of us hissed: 
Mrs. Wilson sat down and oried; I threatened 
violence, and ltfntcd at the County Court; but , 
Mr. Jgallaucey was equal to the oepasion. 

‘^Ladies dad gentlemen,” he saiAwtfHhe 
soceipts of to-night are' already romnml ypm 
tub theatre*, xa_,mrevtint anv indecorous 
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wpledce facing shown by any misguided members 
' company,-from which I now pvt with 

AO much r&jret, I have ordered a policeman to 
at'thwouter door. No, ladies and gentle- 
» men, do sot let us degrade our saered profession 
by the eteea»of iP derisive seafaring population.” 

’ % 'received ou* miserable gams with sour 

and mutinoftefaces. Bodgers swore worse than 
,,+ba army in Flanders, or any other county. 
4 s for (giyself, I was ready-to sit down and cry, 
and think of my wife and three children, whom 
* I had left in ancestral Pcntonville buoyed up by 
the most extravagant hopes. 

Mr. Vallancey a^ft the stage for a moment. He 
returned with his hat oxw and his umbrella under 
his arm; he held in one'hand a pair of dusty 
troddeu-down^dancing pumps, thin as cheese¬ 
parings, the ribbon bows blue with mould. 
He advanced to Bodgers, and said in a solemn 
husky voice, 

“My dear friend, accept these shoes; they 
were since worn by that immortal actor, George 
Frederick Cooke, in whose footsteps *you are 
already treadinm Take them, and be happy.” 

1 was quite'ashamcd of Bodgers. He dis¬ 
dained all appearance of gratitude, and flung 
the immortal shoes of George Frederick Cooke 
far iuto the pit. 

“I want no remembrance,” he shouted, in 
his gross way, “of either you or any other 
blackguard who doesn’t pay ( the people he 
employs, I shan’t forget you, la a hurry, Jack 
Yallauoey; nor, I dare say, will any one here.” 

1 

Our company had broken up like ail iceberg 
«4u summer. The theatre had been secretly sold 
by Mr. Vallancey, who, the night of his farewell 
speech, left for London with his wife and two 
daughters. Two days from that time I was the 
only member of the corps dramatique left in 
Whitby. 1 subsisted for a week by reciting and 
ventriloquising at a harmonic meeting. ' 

©nc night, As 1 was leaving the house, a friend 
of mine, named Hanson, a lawyer’s clerk, said 
to me: 

“ if Jou can write a good hind, Mortimer, and 
w&uld acqppt it, 1 could get you a place as copy¬ 
ing clerk at U lawyer’s office iu London. I’ve 
a cousin there, lie writes to m* to come up 
directly, as there is a vacancy at his governori; 
but I ain’t go. 4 have got accustomed to 
Whitby, I like it, and I mean to settle here. 
*57*11 you gefP” 

I stapigicrcfc my thmks, but hinted that I 

1 ■ had notMjuitc money enough to carry me up. 

“ 0, tfat shan't stop you,” said the good little 
» fellow. “ We’ve been good leicuQs; I know 
^yqji’ll get oif, n not in one way, in Snothef; 
lb I’ll lend y .%i enough to take you up to town. 
Stay, I’ll go‘directly and write a letter to Sam 
Theliuson, and he’ll make it all square. Return 
the money, old feftow, when it is convenient. 
t Ok you’d do. I see it in your eye. Time 
and the tide wear out tho roughest day.—Shake- 
spear^^ehf” * 

a. 

----- , ---- *•-. .. 

-■ ... .--- — - - 

Shackle, and Leggit’s, No. 108 b, Bly-place, 
Hoiborn, thanks, partly to,my own impudence, 
but still more to the eulogihe&pdR on me by 
Gussy Hanson, who spoke of me as the wpndqy 
of the iVhitby legal wood, lus proof of mytalent 
being entirely drawn from his hrilliaut imagina¬ 
tion. I had, however, beeq^mee a year in a 
lawyer’s office at CanterburyTfrom winch 1 had 
run away to join %, troop of strolling players. 

I found* Mf. famuel ThcilusSn an excellent r 
fellow, rather idle, but sharp, full of fun, and au 
intense admirer of £!»e dramatic profession. ES 
was about eight-and-thirty, rather short, with a 
dace covcrea with hair up to liis very eyes, a 
<Ung red nose, and a cunning droll pinchcd-up^ 
face. A man, in short, whom no counsel could 
browbeat and no witness humbug. 

The bead clerk, old Hill, was a little shrunken, 
grey-haired man. jrery neat and precise in his old- 
fashioned dress, a fanatic at business, punctual, 
severe, with no thought but of business—a sort 
of man who, if be bad had a day’s holiday, would 
have taken home a book on Gavelkind to anno¬ 
tate. He always wore a frilled shirt, drab 
gaiters, and wide-brimmed hat. We got on very 
well together, although he considered me a great 
deal too fond of practical joking and theatricals. 

The second clerk, Blakeney, Thelluson’s ter¬ 
ror, took a dislike to me the moment he saw 
me. He was a stout, white-faced, insolent- 
looking fellow, who always dressed in black, 
and dashed about from chambers to chambers 
with feverish pomposity. He was the right 
band <jf Mr. Shackle, into whose favour he had 
wormed himself, and was very jealous of Thel¬ 
iuson, whose smallest peccadillo he delighted to 
expose to the firm. 

The partners are easily described. Mr. Fox 
was a toll, thin man, cold, bard, stiff, silent, and 
proud. Mr. Shackle was a jolly, lively, bustling 
lawyer^lways in court or running about with 
jiapers under his arm; while Mr. Leggit, the 
qapitaust, was a mysterious, over-dressed man, 
who hardly!ever came near tho place but oned a 
week or so, and then drove up (o the door in a 
handsome barouche full of ladies, on his way to 
some horticultural fete# 1 believe he wad the 
sthi of the rich founder of the firm, who had 
retired, and that Fox^rnd Shackle had formerly 
been only clerks. He was chairman of several 
companies, anilised in great style somewhere 
down near Dorking. 

A good deal of this I gathered from Ram 
Theliuson tho first day of my engagement, as 
he willed with me to my own jjoor at Renton- • 
ville. I felt rat hek nervous, for I dreaded the 
reproaches of Bessy, and 1 dreaded still more 
her disappointment when she found all my am* 
hition goue, and the budding Kemble reduced to 
a < mere lawyer’s clerk. But she bore it very 
welB She cried forJoy to see me. So did tlyy 
c&ildrW and she tola me (though, p*rhaps,j»lm 
put ainthfb OQ),that?t^pugh her -hopexj&u* 
‘success had been great, sue. really was glad, 
after all, that 1 hac&et into a steady, qiifefc way^ 
of life, where tbe salary, though h>a; was cei*H 
tain—atiidl events, ffow we cotfld see Sore of •] 

- .-4-it 1 - 
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each other, and that was a comfort j and so she 
cheered me up, a&falmo&t made me think 1 had 
£aken the wisest sttip in my whole life, except 
that #f marrying her. * 

" That fellow Blakeney hates* you likfe sin,” 
mid Thelluson, whispering over his desk to me 
the second weekV my Engagement; “ he’s been 
tilling old Hill this morning^that he thinks you 
hare |eea an actor, your spirits arq,so yen high, 
and he said this while fox was passing through 
the office, on purpose to let^ the old ooy hear. 
O, he’s a snake in the grass. Will you come 
to-night to a harmonic meeting git the Lord 
Rodney P They want you to take the chair and' 
a give them a patter song.” * { 

“Not so much talking, gentlemen, if you 
please,” said old Hill, looking up over his spec¬ 
tacles. “There really must not be so much 
talking; it so confuses me 1 ‘isn't distinguish 
the plaintiff from the detendant in the bnef 1 
am preparing, in the important case of Grinder < 
versus Filer, and it lias to go to counsel to¬ 
night?” 

An hour later old Hill vias called out, mid 
Thellusou went with him. I was writing very 
hard, when in burst Thelluson, and began waltz¬ 
ing rottnd the room witii an office stool. 

“Hurrah! Mortimer,” he said, “I left old 
Hill and Blakeney fast at Westminster, waiting 
for a cause that can't come on for two hours. 
Come and give us that bit of Zanga.” 

“ What bit ?” said I, coqucttislily. 

“ O, you know; that bit about ‘ souls made 
of fire, and children of the sun.' Give it> us in 
the rcg’lar Doory Lane manner.” 

“But I've got this deed to finish.” 

“ Hang the deed. Let it wait; can’t always be 
slaving.” 

“ Very well, then,” said I, “if you will have 
it; but let's go further back. "You swoon. 
You’re Alonzo. Give me that ruler. No^, then, 
swoon.” • 

.Thelloson swooned, with one eye careful]" 1 
open. ' 

I began that wonderful piece of rant: 

Iwt Europe and her pallid sons go weep, 

Let Afric sad her hundred thrones rejoice; - 
0, my dear ,countryme^, look down and see 
How I bestride your prostrate conqueror— 

I tread otf haughty Spaing 

To my horror, at that moment the door opened, 
and<an walked Mr. Fox, cold, precise, ana trim 
as ever, followed by Mr. Blakeney, malignant, 

* and failing at*'the haste and c(ffifnsieir with 
which I and Sam vaulted upon our stools, and 
recommenced our writing. 

At that moment there eame a whistle down 
the speaking-pipe, and then a bellow of thr* 
beast Blakeuey’s voice: 


played with a gold pen that he balanced' 
edge off a large pouter inkstand* on one 1 
him, .and Blateaty stood resting l^s fa nd 
his ehair, feverish with malice. 

A large playbill lay on tlie desk before Mr. 
Fox. It was a Whitby bill, ootatoM day BdtSe 


«we re in pMir wnd #am. ‘VLt’s all 
that Blak eney, I know it isl Brazen it out” 

I nm up, teemhling. There sat Mr. Fox, 


'cold as. ice* 

v—f <J|g | 


rt ntjgulsive it. ^badamanthus. His Vnllancoj wavei 
firmly buttoned up to tjie throat, be with Bristol diami 


of the Speaking Harlequin. * fl"**** 

<M * Mr. Mortimer,” said the man of ice,'“fron 
certain information that Wiave received, 1 am e 
inclined to think that you have insinuated your¬ 
self into this office under a feigned character. 
Is this your name?” 

“ It is, sir.” 

Blakeney sputtered with pleasure. 

“Are you the Mr. Mortimer alluded to in 
this bill ?” 

“ No,” s&id I, boldly—(how could I tell the 
truth, alien I thought ol my poor wife and 
children?)—“ a cousin of mine—I believe, on 
the stagp somewhere. Common name inVfork- 
bhire. Know nothing of him.” 

Blakeney bit his lips till th*, blood nearly 
came. 

“That will do, Mr. Mortimer," said the 
lawyer, coldly; “you can go down. But, re¬ 
member, no more scenes such as those I have 
just had the pain of witnessing! Remember!” 

“We must really have no more skylarking!” 
cried Blakeney, deprecatingly. 

I and old Hill began to fraternise soon after 
this. When business was over he liked to hear 
me talk, and even forgave mo one day when I 
flung the pouncc-pad at Thelluson, and it acci¬ 
dentally skimmed his silver spectacles off. 

But fate seemed to have swom lt to torment 
me. One day when Blakeney was giving me 
directions about a deed that he wonted copied, 
the door opened, and who should conic m but 
old Vallancey, stouter than ever, rosy, and ex¬ 
travagantly dressed. The man was a humbug, 
and yet IMways liked him to 8 certain degtbe, 
and the sight of him recalled old time*. 

“ Why, Mortimer,” lie said, “ my soul’s de¬ 
light, companion of my fame, how isH with 
thee P And beshrew me, but it gladwmy heftrt 
to sec thee!” 

I gave him'such a look, and replied, as coldly 
af I could, “ttiat I little expected to see you; 
so you are come about thataarm in Norfolk; as 
you say the titlef is imperfect.” c 

Vallancey was unmistakably /ov actor: His" 
large clean-shaven face,"the wav fib worlds hat, 
his gestures, were all those of the acflr. He 
took my hint. * 9 

“I have coifle,” he said, “ l o .refresh your 1 
managing clerk. I come to tell you that 1 
still hesitating, my dear friend, aflout the Nor¬ 
folk business, but that if anything turns up— 
turns up, my dear boy—the. affair shall bo sub¬ 
mitted to your very well-known firm. At'the 
same time, can you spare me five minutes now « 
on private business P” 

jfsaidl thought I could. 

Vallancey waved me tfut with a hajuTcovered 
with Bristol? diamo" 
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c-.** -Wjien %o got into StoltomJMr. Yalkuoey, 
still 4e tymi? specious plausible man Vs ever, 
qkppea me on the back, and expressed bis nn- 
limited delight at seeing me. 

1 " My dear bsv,” Tie said, '* 1 left you a votary 

eTMelpuid efle, I find yof a slave of Themis, but 
rejoice, cxi^t. my sftn, Fortune has turned the 
■wheel. I am now part owc-ir of the Roval 
PT *4'?hsbury Theatre, which will open with unpre- 
•cdentUa attraction three weeks hence. We. 
s, waut you—you, Mortimer—ouce more to delight * 
the world, once more to east your coruscations 
of fancy upon fib great suburb of a mighty im¬ 
perial city—yea, shr, a city not inferior to Rome, 
and surpassing in richc. jBabylon, the mother of 
nations. Come, my son, home to the old con¬ 
genial motley'profession, and gladden the heart 
of Montague Vallaaccy, manager.” 

I yielded to the manager’s blandishments and 
flattery, and asked if he could oblige me with 
an iustrat advance; but Vallancej at once as¬ 
sumed the voice of Hamlet's ghost, aud the de¬ 
precating attitude of irritated 13 rut us. 

No, saidjic—"no, mv son, lliat cannot be 
done; it can’t, indeed. The pale drudge be¬ 
tween man and man is wanted for scenery aud 
decorations; but this day three weeks I will 
pour gold at your feet—yes, sir, gold.” 

I agreed to wait till then, and resumed my 
work. Thelluson envied my future fame, and 
secretly mourned over my intended departure. 


in tne mean lime we piungca uuo uieatricius, 
and got up an amateur performance at the Lord 
Rodney. I was to play Zango, and Thelluson, 
to his intense delight, was to play the lover in 
Miss in her Teens to my Billy Fribble, the 
cowardly top, a part of which I was particularly 
proud. At the Royal Whitby Theatre our 
manager had cultivated the old school of comedy 
and farce. Thcllusou pleaded very hard for Box 
and Cox.imt to no avail, for my party at the 
Lord Itoduej outvoted him. * 

The night before 1 gave notice to the firm, I 
had planflcd a full-dress rehearsal at the office, 
after hours. It was to be ,at seven. Messrs, 
l'px, Shackle, and Blakeney always leaving punc¬ 
tually at%h^ We had got eyr dresses lent us for 
duo hours, on leaving n deposit at Mr. Abraham 
Levi's, the owner of those fuscimftiug articles. 

We hpd even let old Hill iuto^ur secret, md j 
persuaded him to stay and sec our performance. 
t yp was no^ in the least awarcTlmt I had ever 
‘ been a rcafejpgr. I m^icinatod same fun from 
the surprise Ov Sim fellow, whose remiuis- 
cenceswf the stage ‘ffitd ceased in the time of 
Edmnna Kean. , 

The night*ciSne, and we all dRly left the ofl|cc 
the usual hour. A short time after, 1 and 
Thelluson stole back with onr bundles, lit the 
gas, and began to dress. 1 looked very well in 
my cut-away ooaj, knee-breeches, cocked-hat, 
Ind long white embroidered sarin waistcoat. 

‘ Thelluson would have looked well in an old 
.militm uniform, hat and feathers, anefe pon- 
■; >row*$vrord, but unfprtuuately ^hey were all 
mm too» large for mm. Just a# wo weu 


ashamed of having given his consent, en¬ 
treating us to keep tfie--{ta low,,and not to 
add Us heard by Messii. 


make any noise that corn Us heard by Messii. 
Docket and Dolson, mat door. - ' 

I ojfened tluf meeting by moving as a resolu¬ 
tion that some Welsh ale be instantly sent 
for, together with a tin tWarm it in, and 
materials for milling it. The motion \V3s 
seconded by, Samuel Tbellusog, Esq., and car- „ 
rii*i Unanimously; old Hill undertaking not 
merely to serve ap jury and audience, but to v< 
mull the ale. One thing only he protested 
against in the sternest way, and that was pipes; 
but as for prompting, be would do that if it 
Consisted in nothing more than giving the word •> 
when anybody hesitated and forgot his part. 

" The fire burnt up, the ale bubbled in the tin 
extinguisher; old Hill beamed on us over his 
spectacles, and r.“» ’oigau now to astonish him. 

We took the scene m Miss in her Teens where 
Fribble recounts to the lady of whom ho is 
enamoured his recent misadventures. 

Thelluson, to deceive old Hill, pretended to 
treat me as a novice. 

“ Now you’ll see,” said he, “ the more brass a 
man has, the sooner he breaks down in t heatricals. 

0, it is frightful standing up before two hundred 
eyes, all glaring at you as if you were in the 
pillory. By George, sir, it paralyses me. I don’t 
think I shall ever pull through; aud doesn’t 
your memory go all of a sudden!” 


1 began by dashing into my part. I minced 
my words, I ogled old Hill with an immense 
plated cyc-glass, I walked in an ostentatiously 
imbecile way on my toes, I kept bowing aud 
making ridiculous faces. 

Old Hill laughed till he let the ale boil over. 

“ Excellent, excellent!” he cried. 

I went on, still without speaking. I ogled, 

1 put my hand to ray heart, 1 whisked about my 
handkerchief, I sighed; at last I began: 

“ * There was a club of ns young fellows, all 
bachelors, ■who met. every Wednesday to discuss, 
ftie fashions and out out patterns for the ladies; 
it is not generally known that the useful inven¬ 
tion of knotting is to be attributed to the joint 
exertions of our little mimuuity.’ ” * 

Why, he does not seem to want prompting. 
'Hie ale’s ready, gentlfemen,” saffl old HiH. 

But my firs* $uceess was quite outshone, when 
wc had each HKd u glass of mulled ale, by the 
laurels 1 gathered when 1 wont on to dilate on 
my misfortunes: 

“ * Do you know, Miss Biddy, that t’other day, 
comif»J;i vf of the club, sans one of tljpse* 
hackney-coach fellows to me, “Does your houour 
want acoach?” “No,” says J, with all the civility 
imaginable. With that the insolent dog fell a 
•Soughing. “ Drat me, .man,” says I, “ but I’ll 
trSnce vo.” Upon which the vulgar wretch. 


XlCtU ViVVIlL AIVMW Vi f left haj$, andgqye 

me suwi exquisite tortfore '♦pat I fainted^UUurdf 
you’ll believe *S M3ss Biddy, when I o^me to 
myself I found thW. the mob Bad picMd my 
pocket qS my mocjja *J smellingjbotfie jind. my 
housewife.* ” 


you’ll believe h, Miss Biddy, when I o^me to 
myself I found thM the mob Bad pictwd my 

* • . M I . Ml_l ill. _ A 
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Old Hill bore up pretty well when 1 began 
spacing in a riaagmg way at an imaginary 
‘%ujkney-ed»pli feltyw?.i,but wben I went onto 
express the extreme torture of the out over the 
nail of my little finger, and then, after an 
imaginary Collapse, proceeded to come to, and 
ftfitan mv tail-,; oetot for my smelling-bottle and 
hausewife, he fairlybent double with excessive 


felt in mv tail-.; for my smelling-bottle and 

hensewife, he fairlybent double with excessive 
laughter, and the tears rollecTfrom his eyee. 

9 AU'ftf a’suddfen a blundering rfoise^in Mr. 
>. Shackled office—the next room, which was only 
iterated from us by a door, f the upper half of 
which was cut away and hong withjjrecn baize 
—made us atop in the performance.' 

Thelluson put down a glass of hot spiced al«< 
iie had just raised to bis lips, and turned dis¬ 
tinctly pale. Old Hill listened, but, the ale 
having slightly got into his head, was defiant, 
and void of suspicion. “ Gro^ago on. Fribble,” 
he said; "it’s only the rafcjf'1 often liear ( them 
when I’m stopping here late.” 

We did the duel scene. I felt the old intoxi¬ 
cation of stage triumphs come over me, I 
revelled in the part. As for Thelluson, he got 
through very fairly, but he wanted a good deal 
of prompting, and old Hill had never got quite 
the right place. 

" I tell you what,” whispered Thelluson, 
“Hill’s had nearly enough.” 

“Let’s have some more egg-hot,” suggested 
old Hill j and we agreed, especially as he waved 
an empty pewter pot, and proposed to pay for 
everything. “ But you’ve been an actor. Don’t 
tell me,” he said, with a smile meant to be 
intensely shrewd. 

“ If you say I have, I suppose it’s no use de¬ 
nying it,” I said; 

I took Thelluson into a corner. “ Now,” 
said I, “I am going to make old Hill’s hair 
stand on end. I mean to leap through that 
door, if you’ll first get him into conversation 
while I go in and clear the chairs, and lay down 
the sofa-cushion to drop on. As I return, I’ 1 ’ 
whip off the baize curtain, and theta I’ll sa 
‘ Houp-lh!’ I hare been a professional harle¬ 
quin, as you know, Sam, so you need not fear a 
failure.” ^ 

Our-plans succeeded perfectly. Thellusou 
got old Hill, who had become indistinct and dog. 
matie, into a cpnfused dispute about harlequius. 
Old Hill insisted on it that dAfay leaped from 
spring-boards and were caught on feather-beds. 
In the mean time I had stolen into the room, 
arranged everything for my leap, and twisted 
•up the curtain. ^Lll at once I inter%j^$%rily 
in fhe dispute. '( 

"What do you say t” said the old man, turn¬ 
ing his vacant eyes on me. 

“ Say,” - said J, “ that any one can do a harlc T „ 
gain’s jump; look here/it’s nothing.” Auifs/ 
'vittordl ®y eokt, c put iqyself together. <md 
oigia robing my head in the orthodox w tlf. • 
,v ^ Sgfc Heav&ns sake Ijjxffied Hill. * j$ 

* “Me*If kill himselfl” rotfifed Thelluson. 

‘ W* Irei^ful,” sobbed Mill; “ stop him!” 

[ !^ gwe a~spmig yp, passed through the 
;xM^al«ht^ against some 


eiaiciaur suosiaaoe 

me, andifell wi*i me, with a semm J 4.w %eWr /i 
roar of applause came from Thollusonf • 
“Thieves! Ufieves!” I shouted. - “ Helpl ■ 
help!” And I grappled vfith the substance, 
that proved to be a mam In rifeheck Sjgm mi 
dragged us both out. .Tcfeour surprise 0 and 
horror it was Blakeney, gasping) <fcr breath. 
Atffec him strode in Mr. Fox,-who was stoniow 
thud ever. Old Hill dropped the can of oveg 
Blakeney, who lay prostrate 
“This is pretty well, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Fox; “very well indeed. Theseeare nice gjoings 
on in a respectable office. Hty Hill, I am sur- 

S 1 rised, sir, at your connivance with these scoun- 
rels” 

“ Sh-eoundrel,” said Hill, irritated iafp cou¬ 
rage. “Sh-coundrel yourself—spy—no c’m vance 
—jolly companionsh every one. For he’s a jolly 

good fellow—chorus, for he’s-” 

“ As for you, idle and abandoned reprobates,” 
said Mr. Fox, snapping round on us, “€ dis¬ 
charge you both this very evening. Do not M 
me see you cross my threshold again, and let me 

n* ) v ji i _ tr T»i . xt. _ * • 


and his degraded companion.” 

“ As well go in for a sheep as a lamb. I owe 
Fox something,” said Thelluson, and commenced 
to square up to Mr. Fox. 

But I drew huh away. “ You only anticipate 
me, Mr. Fox, by a few hours,” I said. “ I have 
already accepted a very remunerative post in a 
much more honest and pleasaut employment ” 

I never exactly discovered how Blakeney con-** 
trived to hear of our private theatricals; but 
I found afterwards, ana w&s glad to fiud, that 
old Hill was so useful to the firm, that, poor old 
fellow, he had soon gone back to Messrs. Fox, 
Shackle, and Leggit’s, his exceptional indiscre¬ 
tion being forgiven. 

As for Sam, he was a sharposltrcwd felloe, 
well known in Chancery-lane, and be c soon got 
another place. WJjilc, as for myself, I date 
from that memorable night the commencement 
of a successful life as low comedi^p on the 
London stage, undei the new name til —. But 
here my story«ends. 

fr o _* 


FRENCH ETIQUETTE. 

WfiETHE& with indifatfy"!snations, 
nothing tends so much AT-Vne oontimSmce of 
friendship as a good understanding, Etiquette 
was invented se» to discipline qpd set in order 
m&tings* mid assemblies, whether great gt 


If etiquette were identical and'uniform all 
the world over, social intercourse would roll 
ou anti-friction wheels. AE would go right 
or nearly so. Frivolous grounds of ill will 
and quarrel would be greatly diminished, No 
one<would have the right to take" offenctf at a 
form or aousage whichcis stringent o$P ^ery- 
Wdy without exoegtjpn.* As it is,.half «ie 












bitcjteB, puls-up and stoppage 
fegi oty rdlult from Mr. and ] 
M3fcj^nmbr&a|h at proceedings 
Mr-and Mrs. Such-a-one, whi, 
Suck-a-one never dreamt wot 

mi_u__* if is... _* i. 


jvhick occur in 
Is. So^md-so’s 
bn the part of 
ft Mr. anth Mrs. 
d give offence. 


not carried to such extremes. Nevertheless, it 
ispossibie forpoliteness tobe exaggcnttediinto 
affectation. Tiras, it isuniark o* respect tp 


whil# they make ligfft of it, or perhaps arc igno¬ 
rant of its Mflstence. • » 

nfortunately, no universal Code of Etiqu^te 
e*ists.*The rules vary in various couutnes. 
What is sufficient Mr the occasion here, is in¬ 
sufficient there. What is polite amongst Turks, 
is the reverse atfiongst Christians. Even on the 
north and the south shores of the Channel there 
ore decided shades of difference to which it is 
worth while calling attention. We cannot doubt 
that o* countrymen abroad are often accused of 
deficient amiability, when they are simply un¬ 
aware of what is expected from them; and in 
order to prevent similar mistakes and misappre¬ 
hensions, we will cite a few maxims of French 
politeness, as laid down by the French them- 
s&res. .There are several treatises which discuss 
this important ffipic, some for the use of children, 
others for persons out of leading-strings. Ou 
the present occasion, our text book shall be “ La 
POLITESSE FbANCAISE, VAR E. MCLUER,” with 
a fpw additions of our own. 

With politeness, as with everything else, too 
much of a good thing is good for nothing. “Est 
modus in rebus,” saith Horace.# There is reason 
in the roasting of eggs. To overdo any observ- 
m ance is wearisome, when it is not ridiculous. 

The world which is especially ruled by eti- 
quetle—the world of courts—affords plentiful 
examples of the absurdity of overstraining con¬ 
ventional rales. A king, surrounded by at¬ 
tendants, may yet have to wait barefoot, in con¬ 
sequence of the absence of the officer whose 
right it is to shoe royal feet. When Cardinal 
Richelieu was negotiating with the English am. 
bqssadors ting rjurringe of Henrietta of France! 
wlrli our Charles It, the match was nearly broken 
off on aefiount of two or three additional steps 
in advance to meet them, which the said ambas¬ 
sadors* xactcd. Richelieu got over the difficulty 
by tiikingtt^his bed. • 

• Philip the Third of Spain, sryously ill, was 
iitting m his arm-chair before a ijjc on which-an 
unnecessary quantity of wood was piled. As "ie 
heat became uneomortably fierce, the king re¬ 
quested th% Dons who were present to remove 
"aTew blaaihMuAnd^p# the hearth. But the 
t grandotjff SpOT#(AKnjoyed the sole privilege 
of laying a fingeroircffB royal fire was absent, 
and had*to be sent for. The kind’s arm-chair 
* might have J»cAt drawn back. But the grtqpd 
Chamberlain alone possessed that prerogative; 
and the chamnerlain was in default, as well os 
the stoker. Moreover, it is forbidden, under 
pain of death, to 4puch the person of Spanish 
loyalty. Consequently, in virtue of court eti- 
w qultte, and in the presence of hi* courtiers, the 
king ras done so thoroughly browj, that lit died j 
of tlJWsting the vertnext day. * 

i • Wank Heaven, in ^jainary society things a^ 


of a comedy by the enhance gf two old ladies 
who come to call at the affine house. Tim* 
mutually refuse to*go in first with such persist¬ 
ence, .that «tlm drop-scene Hoses* on*-them 
bdfcre cither rml assume the precedence. Ten \ 
minutes afterwards* when the drop-scene rise* 
the dowagers are still at their struggle of cere¬ 
mony, and i# is only after a debate of several 
teconds that one of them makes np her mind tc 
enter. 

Certain rules of court etiquette may, perhaps, 
appear ridiculous, and a repugnance may be felt 
to conforming totbem. But it is wise to pluck 
up courage unddftrthgrse circumstances,- and to 
do aMRome as they do at Rome. Napoleon— 
whom no one will accuse of being wanting in 
dignity himself, or of wishing his representatives 
to be wanting in dignity—is reported to have 
: said to an English envoy, who had been refused 
an audience by the Emperor of China because 
lie would not prostrate himself in the manner 
required, “ Monsieur, I should request my am¬ 
bassador, if necessary, to lie a couple of hours 
on the flat of his stomach, but at any price to 
succeed in his mission.” 

The first condition of presentability in society 
is cleanliness. Personal neatness and mental 
propriety ought to march together side by 
side. * intellectual ability is no excuse for 
personal negligence. Voltaire and Cioero—a 
curious brace to couple—both insist on cleanli¬ 
ness, and both urge that it be without affecta¬ 
tion—not carried so far as the Dutch dame’s 
neatness, who refused to let her house be shown 
to Charles the Fifth, “ because,” she said, “ he 
won’t tfeke off lus slices.” Uncleanliness implies 

H ow-n#ndedness. We say of a man, “He has toe 
pucli self-|espect to commit a low actionthe 
same self-respect has its outward manifestatior 
in personal neatness. The ancients raised it to 
the dignity of a virtue, under the name oL self- 
worship, as if it wercdrevealed by a secret reli¬ 
gious instinct. Heiyy the Fourth said, “I 
wonder how anybody can dispense with neat¬ 
ness and nolitJffiess; since you caiffbe clean with 
a glass of water, and polite with a lifting of the 
hat.” His allowance of fluid is econotmcal. A 

K os of the hat, be it stated that tlic French 
f^fsa]#ting, gentlemen as Veil as ladies 
(exceprllffbngst t|e military),!s not nuffielyttf 
■touch the hat or cap, hut to remove it completely 
from the head. • . 

You ought to salute all persons of yonr ao- 
Mmiutance wherever you happen to meet them. 
It\bad taste to refrain from saluting an i^# 
fi*riof|until he has^Rrst sdfuted yog. Not W 
'returns *alute, outssLpridc, isHhe pro of * 
■silly ana narrorrmifld. xn out-of-the-waynfflBJ - 
ana in the coufllrjg, it is customary topunt^ 
unknown persons wnerp you to meeW. 

If you walking vim a frieSf, and h* is sa* f * 
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luted by one of hi* friends, you also we bound excuses. Any one who acted otlietfwise.^Qrild 
to Mura the salute, though; unacquainted with expose Mmseufto mortifying lessons.' Adufcli 


the person- who 
salute by & moti 


! salute, though unacquainted with expose 
who fetaires it. Intimate friends bekagi 
motion ob*the hand; equals, by called 

above 


i. AUi uw nuw wvvu wvhuiwwv, w.vawu 

himaeufto mortifying lessons.' A dufc^o 


salute by a motion ©t» the hand; 
tikinjy off the hat and Raising it a Utkie above to be busy arranging" the hooks in his library/ 
the head. A lady salutes by a’ motion of the The minister, unwilksg to quit his task, sent 
head, or by a plight bend of the knee, as if a request to the duke to wait. After the lapse 
making a eurtseju When, after exchanging of an hour, the minister deigned Jto shon*>him- 
shiutations, you enter into conversation with a sc'/, saying, by r way of excuse, " i had quite 

ennnwiAM nw ■ amn mtmlif in PiMiMAn fnHnnt 4- ah nAn UTnneiaalW tn Tin a ^ * - 


superior or a lcdy, you ought,, in France, to forgotten you, Monsieur le Duo/’ 
remain uncovered, hat in hand,’ ’Until requested “ Say, rather, that you forgot yourself, Mou- 
1 replace ft. r sieur le Miuistre,” replied %e duke. 

In general, when accosting acquaintances, it When persons who call on you take their 
is best to avoid familiarity of manner, which leave, yon are bound to acconwmuy them to the 
sometimes savours of unpoliteness. An impa* door, unless you are also receiving other visitors. 

J_i. /*-11__J_ A __J__ Tt _ _ J_1 .11___ i..._ t it._ .1_ 


dent fellow, one day meeting a grand personage 
and addressing him with " Good day, my friend! 
how do you do P” received for answer, " Good 
day, my friend, what’s your name ?” 

It is not allowable to tqfcrtife hand of persons 


If you even descend *ihe or two of the door 
steps with them, the attention is still greater. 
Ringing for the servant to show people out, 
while you remain without stirring in the draw¬ 
ing-room, alone, is quite opposed to French po- 


you meet, except between equals, or bj a su- liteness, and lias, probably, given frequent of- 

E crior to an inferior. When you take any one’s fence to foreigners ignorant of our habits- 
and, you may press it gently, but not shake it. The master or mistress of a house should 
It is unpolite to call any one loudly by name in never offer a dinner sans c&emonie. .A m'ter 


the street. 


once invited some people to diitftcr, and treated 


If you ask your way, it must always be done them to meagre fare. At dessert he said, “ You 
with the most extreme politeness, taking off sec, my friends, 1 am sans clrdmonie.” 


your liat, even when addressing persons of quite “ Oh,” replied one of the hungry sufferers, 
an inferior class. In obedience to 1 he law “ Do “ a little ceremony does no harm.” 
to others as you would be done by,” the person Martainville, the author of the Pied de 
so addressed is bound to supply the required Moutcm, accepted a dimier of the kind, and so 
information, if he can. In vdiagos only, and charmed his he 1 ts with his conversation, that, 
the desert streets of towns, is it allowable to when about to take his leave, they would not 
enter houses to make inquiries. let him go until he fixed a time for coming and 

Calls or visits arc one of the coxmeeting links dining with them again. “Very well, then,” lie 
of society; they bring people together and keep said, “since you insist, J will dine with you 
up more intimate relations than could arise from again immediately, if you like.” 
mere business intercourse. Wc cannot, there- Brillat-Savarin declares that tlfc man who 
fore, allow, with misanthropes, that calls are receives his friends without paying personal 
too wearisome, and that they ought to be attention to the repast prepared for them, is 
abolished. They are useful and even necessary, unworthy to have friends. You are responsible 


too wearisome, and that they ought to be attention to the repast prepared for them, is 
abolished. They are useful and even necessary, unworthy to have friends. You are responsible 
when made judiciously and » propos. * If you J, lor the well-being of the persons you invite, so 
come to settle in a town, whether in an*.official 4 long as they remain under your roof. 
w capacity or for affairs, it is usual tc^make wlwk For a gentlemen’s dinner*you will haveliot 
is termed " a general call ” on the persons with side-dishes, venison, fillet of beef, all tnc courses 


whom you have to do. In short, in France, solid and succulent plenty of roasts. No light 
the new comer is the first to call; he is expected pastry or sweets, but pates, hams, boars'-heads, 
to seek, instead of wait&$ to be sought. After and other charcutr ic of celebrity. Lt dessert, 
a dinner, ball, or evening party, you should call select checseg, brandy cherries and plums, caily 
on your entertainer witnih the week following, fruits, and a few simple sweetmeats, solely far 


The first cas 0 & sometimes spoke, of as a “ visitc 
de digestion.” 


show. A ladies’ dinner is a different affair: cold 
side-dishes, courses of choice fish arid game. 


You. should knock or ring very gently—-just plenty of delicate pastry, first-rate vegetable, 
sufficiently loud to be heard. In old times, it Bavarian cheeses and, creams,.,** '’med a la 
was considered “the thing” simplyjio scrcdph at vanille and k la rose^^sifee ajfdflelegant 
tfcft door of a great personage. At'pTdSent, it dessert, with bonbons varying in flavour, shape, 

' might expose you to the risk of being mistaken and smell. A mixed dinner must be Contrived 
for the bouse-aog. V the party on whom you call fcp suit all tastes. Note well? the cheese at 
do not visible, you leave with the porter a dessert, not between dinner and dessert Wfc. 15 *' | 
visiting-card, folding one of the coraefa to skf x you invite French friends, have At least two car , 
that you Hve left the card in person. three sorts of cheese on the table, each under a ' 

H It is not permiuible tfr keep people y aitifg glass cover. The Physiologic du Goftt says: " A 

K lglft call hpop-’yotu should be qn imperii- dessert without cheese is a beauty blind of one 
.**3jp£ Al do'so, without- absolute necessity. It eye.” Cut the cheese offered you, length wiisc,‘' 
^jse detained by anvjtc&deni, you must instead of helping yourself to tue- pointed end. 
ige anpthjjg^ person to no the honours of the TtCaoh napkin should be tickefcd with^’fvi name 

nnvn vtli win iltnMT and mdtA «mruw Lf Ik* nAnn fnr vrlinm lh* nU» a minimi) m 


visiting-card, folding one of the coraefa to skf x 
that you Hve left the card in person. 4< j 


psagB ao< 

mm'ciM. sin' 


detained by anvjic&denfc, you must 
person to no the honours of the 
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| kuivA and^orks aft changed at each course, 
L and after fisfir in many, the same knife andfqijt 
^Serves throughout the dinner,'and are replaqgd 
by a kriffe only at dessert. 

^ Before dinner, tBfe mistress of the house 
should see that all arrangements are properly 
made. At dinnIEa she ought to charm every¬ 
body by her grace? attention, and friendliness. 
After dinner, a well-bre8feroman will not betray 
in the presence of her guests any marked un- 
casincs# respecting what is left in the dishes. 
It is ridiculous for a host to show anxiety to 
save elaborate confectionery which may adorn 
the table. It is for the guest to [dead for the 
sparing of those edifices, which are generally 
contrived to please the eye rather than the 
pftfce. 

Bread, whenfnee handed to you, may not be 
again cut, but only broken. The black-bottle 
question is speedly settled. Wine may not be 
decanted. The dirtier, the dustier, the mouidier, 
the more cobwebby, a bottle is when placed on 
the tabic, the better. It is the down of the peach, 
the bloom of the plum, the dew of the rosebud. 
You would no more remove it ife any way, than 
you would brush off from the tip of a fresh-cut 
cucumber, the faded flower which is such a sore 
temptation to most beholders. I shall never 
[^forget the flashing glance of surprise directed at 
mo hy a di&yaguished savant, when I requested 
a servant to wipe a very grimey bottle! The 
only way of getting over the error, was a bold 
confession of insular ignorance. If wine be so 
old that its coat has begun to slip, a cradle-likc 
basket is carried down to the cellar, the bottle, 
gently remov*^ to it without changing its 
horaoutal position,brought up, uncorked, and so 
consumed without ever being set upright. Iuu- 
kcepcrsjcfusc to accord the hfemurs of the cradle 
to .wine under a certain price. When a bottle 
is uncorkfd^and you are about to help your 
neighbour, it is polite to pour into your own 
•glass the first few drops (which Jjaliaus wotfid 
squirt oi*t on the floor), before filling yonr 
neighbour’s; and tBeu afterw^ds to fill your 

sinnJpsan act as* the multi- 
, tude infegflie. T^yB|fTecd; man eats; clever 
men only^fcnowr hovnnWht. A novice in society, 
sitting opposite an old marquis whose manners 
* bore the staipp*of the highest refinement, c$- 
%lKhned> “Wl^n shall I eat my soup like that 
gentleman ? ’* You may know middle-class 
English from middle-class French, thus; the 
English sip soup %om the side of their spoon, 
tie French from the end of it, holding the 
•^utdhsil ns if they were going to pitch it .down 
their throat. • • 

. Afpfeanting an egg, hreak the shell. Ncffar 
► wipe a glass or a plat^witk your uapfiii, wkic 


would be an implied suspicion of youidhost’s 
cleanliness. Fisa must not be touched wiU> a 
knife. A fork should noLhklaid op its rock. 
The master of the hcg»e pneraHy takes hit 
place at the middle of table; the mi*trft| 
sits opjbsite. ©a either side of each are placed 
the most- Jfivoured guests. The right is the 
seat of honour. At vfry jrdhd dinners the 
hosts do nothing.^ Both the dishes and tW 
wine are^onmd by male dome^ics, jrtio'name ( 
them when th^ offer them to the guest* At 
the conclusion of a dinner, beware of folding 
your napkin, as it you were at home. The 
finger-glass and mouth-rinsing custom (more to 
£c honoured in the breach than the observance) 
i? still unsettled and debatable. « 

In general, it Is obligatory to spend the even¬ 
ing in the house where you have dined. In 
the case of your being compelled to retire 
earlier—and, foHhafc^it is strictly necessary to 
have unavoidable circumstances to allege as 
the reason—you should give notice of it before 
the repast, and, on departing, manifest extreme 
regret. Except when he is begged to sing, 
or when he takes any refreshment, custom- 
requires a gentleman to hold his hat in his hand 
throughout the soir6e. This usage was probably 
invented to help awkward individuals out of 
the difficulty of not knowing what to do with 
their pendent arms. 

It is only allowable in a case of the greatest in¬ 
timacy to recline ou a sofa or divan. In every 
other case vou must maintain a decorous posture 
and attitude; that is, without the least noncha¬ 
lance or free-and-easiness. A remissness which is 
much to be regretted, tolerates in men the cross¬ 
ing of their legs, even in certain ceremonious 
receptions. Young people will do well to abstain 
from a posture which is really too dragoon-like, 
and which, thank Heaven, ladies are never 
allowed to assume. 

It is* improper, at a soire e, to express your 
wn opinions too lotSB^flRP decide* lly. If the 
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tables and Thimney-pieces laden with rare and 
curious objects, you must abstain, according to 
the French code, from touching those objects, 
Ypu may scarcely pyfemit yourself to ’take 
down a volume from a book-shelf. 

During long wintei*eveuings, ft is not always 
possible to kefekup convcrsation,femd still less 
to enliven it with new and interesting topics, in 
which ca^e it often degenerates into backbiting. 
Whist and other games afford a great resource; 
card^rc better than calumny. % Card-players 
shoulcRttfeirest neither great efenltation # 


•avarice was notorious, boated of having lost a 
considerable sum at cards without uttering 4 
tord of complaint. “I am not surprised at it,” 
rerobd a wit. “ Great sorrows are 4pmb.” 
# irppur partuer atferhist be a grand nersoiiM 


m eoscwoL winning jpu i 
are nro.to sa*”Ow 
won,” hut "m bavc 
"Monseigueur has won* 
within t^iuty-four k§uita. 


.vc won, monsieq 
m.” Cardtiebts a 














YcK* most not crowd too closely around people 


picu aaa (us psusom inea oy a suort-signiea 
long nosed *gentlefiia^who constantly stooped 
^Srwerd to see his ha^d. So he took out his 
pocket-handkerchief ana wiped'liis troublesome 
neighbour's nose, exclaiming, “ L,beg your 
, pardon, monsietuubutftl mistook your noae for 


“doing tapestry,” or figuring as'walirijbwers 
merely Theft will be grateful to you far , 
attentions, eslbcially if you acquit y/jmssfflrtfltJi 
tact* q V ■ • 

Many persons fancy themselves obliged tc 
appear in society: and, to meet this imasrinart 


_ pardon, monsiebi^butT mistook your nose for 
ay own” * 

In family cities, old cards may, be .used ; but 
hi society, new cards are indispensable. ' Yoftng 
ladies never play at cards, qnd it is bad taste for 
a young man to remain constantly at a card- 
table, when the ladies in the daneing-room are 
in want of partners. J» 

In tbe ball-room, the fashion of the “ carnef, 
or memorandnm-book, has extended from ladies 
to gentlemen. As soon as the ball is open, 
every cavalier inscribes all the ladies who deign 
to favour him. with a qugfeHfc* up to the very 
twentieth. A dancer inviting a lady will take 
good care not to ask for the pleasure of dancing 
with her; lie will request the honour. When a 
.young man offers his hand to a lady, whether to 
dance or to conduct her to the piano, he ought 
not to present it completely open. In former 
days the fist was offered. Great ladies, in their 
chateaux, used to lean on the fists of their pages. 
It was by the fist that the Bishop of Marseilles 
conducted Madame de Sevigne when she visited 
the sights of that city. 

Dancers never remove their gloves, do not 
permit themselves to squeeze a partner’s hand, 
nor to press it against them during the waltz 
or the galop. When the lady desires to dis¬ 
continue cither of those dances, the arm is 
immediately withdrawn. If they are dancing 
with a single lady, they manifest still more re¬ 
serve, and offer to hold her fan or her handker¬ 
chief if either appear in her way. The quadrille 
over, they present the arm, conduct her to her i 
place, and, with a very low bow, tlmnk* her for l 
the honour she fa®^tt3x«MI!cm. * L 

„In France, a young lady must a\4>id the aw 
pearance Of conversing intimately with her 
partner. It is uncivil, it is blamable, on the part 
of the gentleman to endeavour to draw her into 
suclf familiar intercourse A gentleman slioijd 
avoid dancing too frequently with the same lady; 
it would he Remarked, *and considered fattti- 
tous and foppish. It is polite^to dance occa¬ 
sionally with persons who hre condemned by 
their want of charms to the terrible penalty of 


condemn their families to share. tlifcy are 
ifsa false position. There is no shame in pqp- 
fi^sing to a limited income; but it is criminal 
to display an outward appearance of health < bt 
the expense of home comfbrts: perhaps of nc«,' 
cessaries. Remember the versje, 

Moi qui n’ai pas dine pour yfleter des gauta! 

(I went without my <|jpner to purchase gloves.) 

This folly of wishing to appear what one is not, 
what a source is it of suffering and hunftlintion ! 
And it is so easy to avoid all those torments. 

Finally, it seems droll that misunderstandings 
should be possible respecting such simple mean¬ 
ings as “Yes” or “ No.” Nevertheless, ‘^Tliank 
you,” in French, “ Je rm\3 remercie,” meaiixto 
decline politely; in English, mostly, to aef pt. 
A young lady who refuses a geftUcnmn’s offer of 
marriage, is snid “ lie remcrcier,” to thank him 
for it. Therefore, my fair young readers, take 
care never to say “No” when you mean “ Yes.” 
To avoid all misconception, some persons, when 
conversing with English, take the precaution of 
saying, “Merci, oui,” or “Mere!, non.” 
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